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WHY  NOT  MEXICO  THIS  WINTER? 


IF  YOU  WANT... 

— STUDY 

—TRAVEL 

—RECREATION 


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 


•i 


THE  MID- WINTER  INSTITUTE  IN  MEXICO 

DIRECTED   BY   HUBERT   HERRING 
FEBRUARY  7-24 

STUDY.... 

Able  interpretation  of  Mexico's  past  and  present  by  Hubert  Herring  and  a  score  of 
prominent  Mexicans.   Lectures,  round  tables,  field  trips. 

TRAVEL .... 

A  thousand  miles  of  motoring  over  Mexico's  excellent  new  roads.  Visits  to 
Mexico  City,  Puebla,  Orizaba,  Fortin,  Cuernavaca,  Taxco,  Toluca,  Morelia, 
Patzcuaro. 

RECREATION .... 

Mexico  offers  a  picturesque  background  for  an  ideal  vacation.    Springlike 
climate  even  in  February.   Opportunities  for  all  sports. 


ALSO:— 

We  invite  inquiries  about: 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Seminar  in  Mexico — 
July.  The  Institute  on  Inter-American  Affairs 
in  Argentina  and  Chile — July  and  August. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CULTURAL 

RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA,  INC. 

156  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


HUBERT  HERRING,  Director 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

I  am  interested  in: 

n  February  Institute  in  Mexico. 

n  July   Seminar  in   Mexico. 

G   Institute  in  Argentina  and  Chile — July  and  August. 

Q  Future  plans  for  Latin  America. 


Name 


Address  . 
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A  NATION  UNITED  BY  TELEPHONE 


JUST  twenty-five  years  ago,  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1915,  the  first  transconti- 
nental telephone  call  was  made.  East 
and  West  were  united  in  dramatic 
ceremony. 

President  Wilson  talked  from  the 
White  House  across  the  country, 
testifying  to  the  nation's  pride  "that 
this  vital  cord  should  have  been 
stretched  across  America  as  a  sam- 
ple of  our  energy  and  enterprise." 

The  inventor  of  the  telephone, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  in  New 


York,  repeated  across  the  continent 
to  San  Francisco  the  first  words  ever 
heard  over  a  telephone — "Mr. 
Watson,  come  here,  I  want  you" — 
to  the  same  Thomas  A.  Watson  who 
had  heard  them  in  the  garret  work- 
shop in  Boston  in  1876. 

That  ceremony  ushered  in  trans- 
continental service  twenty-five  years 
ago.  At  that  time  it  cost  $20.70  to 
call  San  Francisco  from  New  York. 
Now  it  costs  $6.50  for  a  station-to- 
station  call  and  only  $4.25  after 


seven  in  the  evening  and  all  day 
Sunday. 

In  1915  it  took  about  half  an  hour, 
on  the  average,  to  make  a  connec- 
tion. Now  most  calls  are  put  through 
without  hanging  up. 

These  are  measures  of  progress 
in  the  never-ending  effort  of  the  Bell 
System  to  give  faster,  clearer,  more 
useful  and  courteous  service  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


The  Gist  of  It 


WE     LAUNCH     THIS     SIGNIFICANT     ELECTION 

year  of  1940  with  an  analysis  of  the  fran- 
chise in  the  South,  by  George  C.  Stoney,  a 
native  southerner  who  has  done  much  first- 
hand research  on  the  restricted  suffrage 
which  characterizes  one  sixth  of  our  Amer- 
ican democracy  (page  5).  A  sequel  to  the 
present  article  will  examine  some  of  the  so- 
cial attitudes,  economic  influences  and  polit- 
ical implications  of  the  poll  tax  and  the  one- 
party  system. 

LONG  IDENTIFIED  WITH  BASIC  RESEARCH  INTO 

consumer  problems,  Walton  H.  Hamilton,  of 
the  Yale  Law  School,  brings  experience  and 
authority  to  his  timely  article,  "Can  Prices 
Remain  Neutral?"  (Page  10.) 

ALAN  HARTMAN,  WHO  INTERVIEWS  SOME 
representative  youth  leaders  (page  14),  is 
a  member  of  the  Survey  Graphic  staff;  he 
was  educated  abroad  and  at  Harvard,  and 
was  the  author  of  "Youth  Finds  Its  Own 
Answers"  published  in  the  August  issue  of 
Surrey  Graphic. 

EDWIN  MULLER  (PAGE  18)  WAS  ONE  OF 
the  few  American  journalists  to  be  admitted 
to  Prague  in  the  critical  late  summer  months 
of  1939.  He  is  a  contributor  to  Collier's, 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Reader's  Digest. 

WE  LIGHT  A  CANDLE  FOR  THE  BIRTHDAY 
of  the  two  outstanding  progressive  weeklies 
of  the  United  States  (page  21).  Beulah 
Amidon,  associate  editor  of  Survey  Graphic, 
writes  from  professional  acquaintance,  over 
a  number  of  years,  with  the  editors  and 
editorial  policies  of  The  Nation  and  The 
New  Republic. 

WHAT  ABOUT  PRACTICAL  NURSES?  EDITH  M. 
Stern  looks  at  some  community  developments 
of  nursing  care,  and  at  the  recent  New  York 
legislation  requiring  practical  nurses  to  be 
certified  (like  barbers  or  plumbers)  and 
writes  a  challenging  ankle.  (Page  27.) 

As  VLADECK  HOUSES  RISE  ON  THE  EAST 
Side  of  New  York,  leaving  a  tangible  monu- 
ment to  the  late  minority  leader  of  the  city 
council,  John  Herling  completes  his  narra- 
tive of  the  profound  influence  which  B. 
Charney  Vladeck  had  upon  the  labor  move- 
ment, journalism  and  Jewish  affairs  during 
his  career  in  the  New  World.  (Page  29.) 

Author  vs.  Critic 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  short  notice  of  my 
book,  "Toward  an  Understanding  of  the 
USSR,"  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
November  compels  me  regretfully  to  depart 
from  a  rule  I  have  followed  for  a  number 
of  years — to  pass  over  in  silence  adverse 
comments  in  the  press.  Writing  as  I  do  on 
controversial  subjects.  I  expect  unfavorable 
criticisms  and,  indeed,  welcome  them  when 
they  come  from  certain  quarters.  There  are, 
however,  minimum  standards  of  journalistic 
probity  the  violation  of  which,  I  feel,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  pass  unchallenged. 

"Some  of  the  contradictions  and  pitfalls 
of  a  non-Marxian  observer  of  Russia,"  writes 
Alexander  Kaun,  "are  illustrated  by  Florin- 
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sky's  assertion  about  'Russia's  eclipse  as  an 
active  factor  in  European  and  world  politics.' 
Published  in  the  year  1939!"  The  eleven 
words  quoted  by  Mr.  Kaun  occur  in  a  sen- 
tence which  summarizes  Soviet  foreign  policy 
over  a  period  of  years,  to  the  spring  of 
1939.  My  preface  is  dated  May  14  and  the 
volume  was  published  on  June  20.  The 
statement  quoted  by  your  reviewer  is  fol- 
lowed, in  the  same  sentence,  by  the  follow- 
ing qualification,  "although  she  (Russia)  con- 
tinues, of  course,  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground as  a  great  potential  force  for  either 
good  or  evil."  (Page  218.) 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  Marxian  theory 
made  it  possible  to  foresee  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  "united  front  against  fascism" 


into  a  close  cooperation  between  Stalin  and 
Hitler.  With  this  question,  however,  I  am 
not  concerned  here.  It  is  obviously  for  you 
to  decide  whether  your  reviewer's  comments 
are  reasonable  and  fair,  and  whether  such 
crude  distortions  of  the  author's  meaning  are 
in  the  interest  of  your  readers. 

MICHAEL  T.  FLORINSKY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Even  with  the  "quali- 
fication," Mr.  Florinsky's  "eleven  words" 
illustrate  my  point — the  recklessness  of  ex- 
cathedra  assertions  in  these  days  of  shifting 
values.  There  is  no  reason  for  righteous  in- 
dignation and  ponderous  innuendoes,  unless 
it  be  a  case  of  Zeus  being  angry. 

ALEXANDER  KAUN 


MAIN  STREET,  SOUTHERN  TOWN 
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Suffrage  in  the  South 

PART  I.  THE  POLL  TAX    by  GEORGE  C.  STONEY 

In  the  South,  two  thirds  of  the  voting  population  are  barred 
from  the  polls  by  a  head  tax  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  voting. 
What  this  "one  third  democracy  for  one  sixth  of  the  nation" 
means  to  the  Democratic  party,  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  issues 
of  the  1940  elections  are  revealed  in  the  staggering  facts  and 
figures  here  presented  in  the  first  of  two  articles  by  a  young 
southern  writer. 


MAURY  MAVERICK,  MAYOR  OF  SAN  ANTONIO,  WAS  ACQUITTED. 
They  charged  him  with  lending  money  to  union  members 
so  they  could  pay  their  poll  taxes  and  vote.  In  Texas,  loans 
and  gifts  for  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  are  against  the  law. 
Pushing  the  charges  against  Maverick  was  the  "temporar- 
ily beaten  local  political  machine,  which,"  according  to  the 
Richmond  Times  Dispatch,  "is 'notorious  throughout  the 
Southwest." 

"It  was  a  smart  trick,"  I  said,  "to  pull  a  thing  like  this 
out  against  the  man  who  has  been  hailed  all  over  Texas  as 
the  white  knight  of  reform." 

"Un-huh,"  grumped  one  of  San  Antonio's  realistic  po- 
litical observers.  "But  before  you  get  yourself  all  worked 
up  in  a  lather  over  'means'  and  'ends,'  just  take  a  look 
and  see  what  anybody  who  gets  into  Texas  politics  is  up 
against.  It's  a  duel  to  the  death  when  you  take  on  one  of 
those  old  machines,  and  they  choose  the  weapons.  The 
most  powerful,  of  course,  is  the  poll  tax.  Paying  a  poll 
tax  in  February  to  vote  in  November  is  to  most  folks  in 
Texas  like  buying  a  ticket  to  a  show  nine  months  ahead 
of  time,  and  before  you  know  who's  playing  or  really 
what  the  thing  is  all  about.  It  is  easy  to  forget  to  do,  too, 
and  here  is  where  the  politicians  are  obliging.  They  buy 
up  as  many  poll  tax  receipts  as  they  can  before  the  books 
close,  keep  them  on  file  and  pass  them  out  to  their  'own- 
ers' on  election  day — with  instructions,  of  course,  and  an 


extra  dollar  or  so  for  sweetnin'.  There  is  a  law  about  no 
person  being  allowed  to  pay  anybody  else's  poll  tax;  but 
that,  like  the  one  about  people  who  don't  pay  being  given 
road  work  or  a  fine,  is  enforced  only  when  it's  convenient." 

In  some  parts  of  Texas  the  special  tax  collector,  after 
all  "independents"  (people  who  pay  their  own  way)  have 
been  collected  from,  merely  buys  enough  extra  slips  to 
assure  his  political  machine's  victory.  In  places  where  two 
or  more  personal  machines  exist  within  the  Democratic 
party  (there  is  no  other  worth  speaking  of  in  Texas), 
the  collector  sells  receipts  of  those  known  to  be  "willing" 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Then  all  the  sound  and  fury  before 
elections  is,  in  part,  window-dressing,  in  part  an  effort  to 
get  the  independent  vote,  and  in  part  an  attempt  to  high- 
jack the  other  fellow's  poll-tax-subsidized  voter. 
*  There  is  very  little  danger  of  this  last  happening,  how- 
ever. Each  ballot  cast  in  Texas  elections  has  a  number  on 
it,  a  number  corresponding  to  one  written  beside  the 
voter's  name  on  the  registration  book. 

"Of  course  nobody's  supposed  to  check  back  on  these 
numbers  according  to  the  law,"  our  Texas  friend  smiled, 
"but.  .  .  ."  (Arkansas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  a  northern  state,  have  similar  practices.) 

Although  the  list  of  eligible  voters  is  made  up  from  the 
tax  collector's  lists,  the  Constitution  "permits"  election 
officers  to  demand  that  each  voter  produce  his  poll  tax 


receipt.  Texas  has  a  large  non-English-speaking  Mexican 
population.  It  has  no  literacy  requirements;  the  $1.50  poll 
tax  is  supposed  to  do  the  necessary  sifting.  All  this  election 
routine  involves  a  very  small  number  of  Texans,  anyway. 
When  favorite  son  John  Nance  Garner  was  running  in 
1936,  only  26.2  percent  of  the  citizens  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  went  to  the  polls  in  the  general  election.  Pre- 
cinct residence  requirements  make  that  great  block  of 
roaming  agricultural  workers  a  voteless  one.  Since  a  third 
of  the  tenant  farmers  move  each  year,  they,  too,  lose 
their  political  voice.  The  rule  of  the  Texas  state  Demo- 
cratic party — and  remember  always  the  primary  is  the  . 
only  important  election  in  the  South — refusing  member- 
ship to  Negroes,  eliminates  another  14  percent  entirely. 
For  those  who  are  not  a  part  of  the  machine,  the  lack  of 
$1.50,  the  lack  of  patience  with  all  this  red  tape,  or  just 
plain  apathy,  encouraged  by  disgust  at  the  general  situ- 
ation keeps  them  away.  They  think:  "My  one  honest  vote 
won't  help  matters.". 

The  1938  Democratic  primary,  largest  in  the  state's  his- 
tory, brought  out  only  34  percent  of  the  people  over  twen- 
ty-one. That  is  the  extent  of  democracy  in  Texas. 

Maverick  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and,  for 
years,  one  of  the  most  politically  potent  families  in  Texas. 
Besides  this,  he  is  a  campaigner  people  will  ride  in  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  out  on  the  prairies  to  hear.  This 
is  how  he  got  elected  to  Congress  the  first  time.  Once  he 
had  clearly  demonstrated  that  his  liberalism  was  genuine, 
the  party  brought  him  back  home.  He  won  his  place  in 
San  Antonio  because  a  split  in  the  local  machine  made  it 


possible  for  those  people  who  had  been  completely  fed  up 
with  San  Antonio's  reputation  as  "wickedest  city"  to  pile 
in  behind  a  third  man.  Maverick  was  a  plurality  winner. 

The  present  governor,  flour-salesman  O'Daniel,  did  not 
get  into  office  by  the  usual  Texas  trail,  either.  Again  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  split  among  political  factions,  he  went 
after  the  old  people — the  people  over  sixty  who  do  not 
have  to  pay  a  poll  tax.  He  talked,  hymned  and  prayed  to 
them  over  the  radio  every  Sunday. morning  at  8:30,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  week  gave  them  hill-billy  songs  and 
a  fairy  story  about  $30-a-month  pensions. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  two  such  unanointeds  have 
gained  office,  the  Texas  political  situation  is  remarkably 
similar  to  that  found  all  over  the  South.  Less  than  one 
third  of  the  adults  in  twelve  southern  states,  that  form 
one  sixth  of  the  nation,  are  able  to  take  part  in  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

One  Third  Democracy 

IN   EACH  STATE  THE  CONTROL  IS  MANAGED  IN    A  SLIGHTLY  DIF- 

ferent  way.  There  are  varieties  in  race  treatment,  poll  tax 
levies,  and  so  on,  but  the  results  are  the  same — complete 
domination  by  one  party  and  by  political  cliques. 

The  poll  tax  is,  perhaps,  not  the  main  restriction,  but  it 
is  certainly  a  major  one,  and  it  is  one  a  great  many  white 
southerners  are  determined  to  do  something  about.  That 
is  why  I  am  describing  its  workings  and  the  fight  being 
made  for  its  elimination,  in  such  detail.  (Next  instalment 
will  tell  of  the  one  party  system,  Negro  disfranchisement 
and,  finally,  the  way  these  things  affect  not  only  the  South 


The  Poll  Tax  In  the  South 


VIRGINIA 


No  Poll  Tax 

92% 


Shaded  States  are  those  in 
which  payment  of  poll  tax 
is  required  of  voters.  The 
figures  are  percentages  of 
adults  who  voted  in  1936. 


26% 

mmu 


KENTUCKY 
No  Poll  Tax 


Repeated  1920 


Tf KIESSEf 


ARKANSAS 
181% 


SOUTH 
CAftOUHA 


20% 
6E 0161  A 


FLORIDA 

38% 


Repealed 
1936 


From   the    Louisville  Courier-Journal 
The  general  elections  for  national  office,  in  1936,  drew  out  even    fewer  than  the  average  of  33  percent  who  voted  at  the  primaries 
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but  the  nation  as  a  whole.) 
All  these  franchise  limitations 
have  an  historical  explanation — 
in  some  measure  a  justification. 
And  though  the  Yankees  may 
scoff,  it  was  the  "civil  war."  De- 
tails about  this  must  be  left  until 
Part  II  of  this  article.  It  is  enough 
to  say  here  that  most  of  these 
restrictive  measures  date,  not 
from  Reconstruction  days  in  the 
1870s,  but  from  the  white  su- 
premacy conventions  that  came 
in  the  late  1890s  and  earlier 
1900s.  During  the  preceding  ten 
years  Negroes  and  white  farm- 
ers, combined  in  the  People's 
Party,  all  but  broke  the  Demo- 
cratic political  hold  in  the  South; 
and  the  openly  avowed  object  of 
many  legislators  at  these  conven- 
tions was  to  keep  the  vote  from 
all  except  white  Democrats. 

That  the  quantitative  aims  of  these  men  have  been 
achieved  over  the  years,  no  one  can  question.  Take  Ala- 
bama, for  instance.  In  1892  the  state's  total  male  popula- 
tion of  voting  age  (according  to  Simon  Michelet's  report 
to  the  Get-Out-the-Vote  Club)  was  375,000.  Its  vote  for 
President  that  same  year  was  232,516.  In  1936  there  were 
1,348,401  Alabamians  of  voting  age  and  the  state's  vote  in 
the  general  election  was  275,794.  But  let's  be  completely 
fair  about  this  thing.  Take  Alabamians  on  their  own 
terms:  subtract  Negro  adults  and  use  the  Democratic 
primary  as  the  measure.  The  number  of  native  white 
citizens  over  twenty-one  in  Alabama  in  1936  was  853,028. 
The  vote  in  the  1936  Democratic  white  primary  (largest 
ever  recorded)  was  314,000.  Here  is  a  population  in- 
crease of  40  percent  in  forty-two  years  and  an  increase  in 
voting  of  barely  14  percent. 

Or  take  Virginia  as  an  example.  The  Southern  Planter, 
crusading  in  that  state  for  poll  tax  reform,  records  that  in 
1896  some  295,000  men  voted  in  the  Presidential  election, 
64  percent  of  the  electorate.  In  1936,  the  total  polled  in  the 
general  election  was  334,590.  The  population  has  increased 
meanwhile  some  34  percent.  Again  meeting  the  state  on 
its  own  terms,  and  assuming  that  all  voters  are  white  and 
even  assuming  that  every  person  who  paid  his  poll  tax 
voted  in  the  Democratic  primary,  we  get  a  top  figure  of 
477,151  or  34  percent  of  the  total  adult  population.  Re- 
member, the  figure  in  1892  was  64  percent  of  all  males, 
black  and  white.  West  Virginia,  with  no  such  deductions, 
had  a  voting  percentage  in  1936  of  92.1. 

In  the  1936  general  election,  18.5  percent  of  the  citizens 
of  Arkansas  cast  a  ballot.  The  top  figure  for  that  state's 
white  primary  only  brings  the  total  to  25.2  percent. 

And  so  it  goes  with  every  one  of  the  poll  tax  states. 

A    GOOD    MANY     PEOPLE    IN    THE    SOUTH — AND    THEIR    NUM- 

ber  is  increasing — consider  that  such  "deduction"  for  dis- 
franchised Negroes  is  no  longer  justified.  More,  they 
think  that  voting  figures  in  the  one  party  primary  are 
not  an  indication  of  the  true  state  of  things.  Figures  for 
voting  in  general  elections,  therefore,  should  be  taken  at 
their  face  value  as  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  democ- 
racy the  South  enjoys.  Such  outstanding  southern  suf- 
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Deadline  January  31st 


Vote!  And  Protect  Your  Rights  and  Privileges 


Be  Ready  For  Every  Election- 
Local  Optiw  UK!  Otter  Sy*dal  Election!  ai«  in  Prospect  far  Tint  Ye»i 


Lee  for  FSA 
In  Texas  you  must  pay  your  poll  tax  in  January,  months  before  election  time 

frage  reformists  as  Brooks  Hays,  Virginius  Dabney  and 
Barry  Bingham  quote  the  following  figures  without 
apology : 


Poll  tax  states 

Tenn 33.5  percent 


Other  southern  states 


Texas     

26.2 

Va  

25.7 

Ala  

20.4 

Ga  

19.6 

Ark  

18.5 

Miss  

16.2 

S.  C  

14.1 

or   an    average 

of   about 

72  percent. 

La.  .. 
N.  C. 
Fla.  .. 

Ky.    .. 


29  percent 
.50      " 

38      " 
.64      " 
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Some    Comparisons 

W.   Va.          .   92.1  percent 
U.  S.  Average  .64 
percent — other   40    states   about 


How  the  Poll  Tax  Works 

EIGHT  PEOPLE  SITTING  ON  THE  PORCH  DOWN  IN  GREEN 
Pond,  Ala.,  were  talking  about  the  triple-A  farm  pro- 
gram and  the  chance  Speaker  Bankhead  has  of  replacing 
Garner  on  the  1940  ticket.  Four  wrinkled-faced  farmers 
and  their  faded  wives  they  were.  Yes,  they  went  to  the 
Holiness  Church,  and  they  had  the  usual  Alabama  back 
country  hatred  of  the  Negro,  but  they  also  read  the  news- 
papers and  they  knew  what  issues  were  in  Congress.  In 
other  words,  these  ordinary  Alabama  poor  whites  were 
politically  conscious.  As  for  the  chances  of  their  getting 
into  the  political  game: 

"We  might  just  as  well  be  outside  the  fence  a-lookin' 
through  a  knothole,"  the  oldest  one  of  the  eight  laughed. 
Only  two  of  the  eight  voted — or  could  vote  under  Ala- 
bama's cumulative  poll  tax  law.  These  two  men  had  paid 
their  $1.50  every  year.  A  third  had  voted  until  the  drought 
of  1933.  With  no  election  that  year  he  saw  no  reason  for 
putting  out  $1.50  he  didn't  have.  Next  year  $3  was  the 
price  he  had  to  pay  to  vote,  and  cotton  was  selling  for 
5  cents  a  pound.  He  couldn't  spare  that  much.  Now  a  vote 
for  Bankhead  in  the  Democratic  primaries  next  spring 
will  cost  him  $11.50.  He  won't  vote.  (For  men  the  tax 
is  cumulative  from  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Women  pay 
from  the  time  they  first  vote.  In  both  cases  the  first  vote 
is  free.) 

"Lord,  that's  jus'  like  me,"  his  wife  spoke  up.  "They 
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drug  me  out  and  hauled  me  down  when  Bryan  was  a- 
runnin'  in  '24.  I  hain't  voted  since.  Wonder  what  they'd 
charge  me  now?"  We  figured  it  out.  It  came  to  $22.50. 
"That's  as  much  as  I  give  fer  that  cook-stove  yonder,"  she 
answered,  "and  hit'll  last  me  a  heap  longer!"  • 

In  this  community  of  300  people,  only  twelve  citizens 
could  be  named  who  "had  the  vote."  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 25,000  people  in  that  county,  only  about  2700  voted 
in  the  last  election.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  each  vote  has 
an  identification  mark  that  can  serve  as  an  absolute  check 
on  how  people  vote,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  polling 
place  for  this  community  is  the  store  of  the  community's 
big  supply  merchant  who  personally  supervises  elections, 
and  one  begins  to  get  a  picture  of  how  democracy  works 
in  one  small  corner  of  the  South. 

Alabama's  poll  tax  is  the  most  severe.  Tennessee's  calls 


one  dollar  tax  paid  thirty  days  before  election,  it  is  not 
cumulative,  and  is  not  charged  for  primary  voting;  wom- 
en are  exempt  entirely.  This  is  the  only  state  where  poll 
taxes  do  not  apply  to  primaries  and  probably  explains, 
together  with  the  weakness  in  South  Carolina  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  why  the  vote  in  general  elections  is  so  low. 

Talking  with  a  Mississippi  Judge 

A  SECOND  GROUP  OF  THOSE  MEN  AT  THE  "WHITE  SUPREMACY*' 

conventions  looked  on  the  poll  tax  as  a  guarantee  of  qual- 
ity, a  guarantee  that  the  "more  responsible"  people  would 
be  in  charge  of  things.  Today  this  same  feeling  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  familiar  phrase:  "If  a  man  doesn't  have 
enough  interest  in  his  government  to  pay  a  dollar  or  two 
for  the  privilege  of  Voting,  he's  not  worth  being  a  citizen." 
I  heard  a  prominent  Mississippi  judge  say  practically 


For  Collection  Period  Beginning  Oct.  1,  1S38  and  Ending  on  Feb.  1.  1939. 
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District  No._f)  ......  Precinct  No.  This  Year<*Lil  Precinct  No.  Last  Year 


COUNTERSIGNED  BY 


Color 

-•*-£/*-*' 


An  Alabama    poll   tax   receipt,   showing  the    arrears   that   had    to   be    paid 
before  the  citizen  could  register  as  a  voter  in  local,  state  or  federal  elections 


for  a  one  dollar  tax  to  be  paid  by  all  voters  between 
twenty-one  and  fifty.  Most  municipalities  or  counties  here 
levy  an  additional  one  dollar  tax.  This  $2  can  be  paid 
within  sixty  days  of  election,  however,  not  six  to  ten 
months  before  it  as  required  in  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Texas  and  Virginia.  Virginia  charges  $1.50  a  year,  and 
all  back  poll  taxes  for  three  years  must  be  paid  up,  plus 
interest  charges  and  a  fee,  before  the  ballot  is  restored. 

Askansas  asks  for  one  dollar,  to  be  paid  by  June  first. 
If  one  forgets  to  "assess"  the  tax  over  a  year  beforehand, 
however,  he  is  charged  an  additional  dollar  penalty.  Geor- 
gia asks  the  usual  dollar  to  be  "returned"  by  reporting  to 
the  collector  early  in  the  spring.  The  tax  itself  is  to  be 
paid  in  the  fall.  For  each  year  one  fails  to  pay  the  tax, 
there  is  a  penalty  and  a  collection  fee  amounting  to  an- 
other dollar  and  7  percent  interest.  Past  due  poll  taxes  ac- 
cumulate and  can  be  collected  for  seven  years  back  (or  up 
to  $15.50  total)  before  voting  is  allowed. 

It  may  be  significant  that  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the 
two  states  where  the  Populist  movement  was  very  strong, 
there  are  the  most  severe  poll  tax  laws. 

Mississippi  charges  $2  a  year.  This  must  be  paid  up  for 
at  least  two  years  back  and  must  be  paid  by  February 
first.  South  Carolina's  provision  is  the  most  moderate — a 


this  same  thing,  and  I  think  he  was  completely  sincere. 
This  judge  has  done  as  much  as  any  one  person  in  Mis- 
sissippi to  make  people  recognize  (the  first  step  to  doing 
something  about  it)  that  the  income  of  the  average  farm 
family  in  that  state  is  less  than  $100  a  year. 

"Look,  judge,"  I  said,  "you  ask  this  same  man  who 
must  support  his  entire  family  on  $100  a  year,  to  give  up 
2  percent  of  it  for  the  right  to  cast  a  ballot,  a  privilege 
which  he  has  a  hard  time  connecting  with  any  direct  bene- 
fits? If  this  man's  wife  wants  to  vote,  that  means  $2  more 
— 4  percent  of  the  family  income.  Statistics  show  that  the 
average  Mississippi  farm  family  has  a  third  adult  member. 
If  grandfather  or  an  older  son  wants  to  vote,  that  means 
6  percent  of  the  family  income.  Would  you  say,  judge, 
that  interest  in  the  state's  government  can  be  fairly  meas- 
ured by  such  sacrifice?  How  many  families  in  your  eco- 
nomic group  would  be  willing  to  give  up  6  percent  of 
their  income  for  the  franchise? 

"Farm  families  in  poll  tax  states  try  to  keep  one  mem- 
ber's poll  tax  paid  up,  to  let  the  whole  household  have  one 
voice  at  least.  Besides  the  feeling  of  belonging  it  gives, 
this  has  a  more  practical  reason  behind  it.  Sheriffs,  health 
officers,  school  officials  and  the  general  courthouse  crowd 
have  an  ear  for  a  voting  family  that  pays  its  own  tax. 
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Now,  judge,  if  the  possession  of  the  $2  is  guaran- 
tee of  quality  voting,  are  the  other  adult  members 
of  these  one-vote-families  made  naturally  inferior 
by  their  lack?" 

There  is  one  new  provision  in  the  Mississippi 
law  that  is  a  test  of  some  kind  of  mental  dexterity. 
To  vote,  one  must  present  poll  tax  receipts  for  two 
years  back,  a  requirement  that  disfranchised  many 
forgetful  college  professors.  It  almost — the  judge 
admitted — disfranchised  him.  (The  judge  is  against 
this  law.)  The  regular  followers  of  either  the  Bilbo 
or  Harrison  machines  here  do  not  have  to  tax  their 
memories.  Their  receipts  are  not  only  bought  for 
them  but  are  kept  on  file,  issued  on  election  day, 
re-collected  «nd  saved  for  the  next  year.  This  law 
was  passed — by  the  way,  in  1932,  to  replace  the 
old  requirement  that  not  only  poll  taxes  but  all 
taxes  must  be  paid  up  in  order  to  vote.  The  joker 
here  was  that,  by  1932,  a  good  many  landlords 
found  themselves  voteless,  sitting  on  their  verandas 
watching  tenants  who  paid  only  poll  taxes  going 
off  to  the  polls. 

A  powerful  argument  against  the  claim  that  the 
poll  tax  acts  as  a  qualitative  guarantee  for  electors 
is  the  open  admission  in  every  state  that  a  large 
number,  in  some  cases  a  majority,  of  the  poll  tax 
receipts  are  paid  for  by  politicians  who  hold  them 
and  vote  them  wholesale. 

Louisiana  has  no  poll  tax  but  it  has  a  similar  receipt 
requirement.  It  came  about  in  this  way.  When  Huey  Long 
came  into  power  (under  the  poll  tax  system,  mind  you), 
he  found  it  quite  a  drain  on  party  resources  to  pay  out 
such  large  amounts  to  the  county  assessors  for  poll  taxes. 
So  he  had  the  legislators  abolish  the  one  dollar  tax  and, 
in  its  place,  require  people  to  show  poll  receipts  (given 
out  free  by  the  sheriff)  for  the  two  years  preceding,  in  or- 
der to  cast  a  ballot.  This  meant  a  person  must  go  and, 
in  effect,  register  every  year,  whether  or  not  there  is  an 
election. 

In  the  exciting 
current  elections, 
when,  thanks  to 
the  presence  of 
FBI  men,  the  Long 
machine  will  stand 
trial  before  the 
state  in  the  first 
real  chance  intelli- 
gent voters  in 
Louisiana  have 
had  to  change 
things,  thousands 
of  them  will  be 
disqualified  be- 
cause they  did  not 
vote  in  the  admit- 
tedly farcical  and 
fraudulent  elec- 
tions of  last  year, 
or  because  they 
have  mislaid  their 
poll  receipts.  Ma- 
chine -  controlled 

Stamps  used   in    the   anti   poll   tax   cam-         vnt_r,    are    cnared 
paign    by   the    Southern   Conference    for         VOterS    *r,e    SParC 
Human   Welfare  this  trouble.  About 


ABOLISH       > 

POLL  TAX ES  <  POLL  TAXES 


AMERICA.     AMERICA 


ABOLISH      ABOLISH 
POLL  TAXES  '  POLL  TAXES 


AMERICA.     AMERICA 


Three  southerners  who  are  ac- 
tive in  the  drive  against  the  poll 
tax.  Above:  Barry  Bingham, 
publisher  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal.  Above,  right: 
Brooks  Hays,  Arkansas  Demo- 
cratic committee  member.  Right : 
Mrs.  Carl  V.  Stafford,  president 
of  the  Tennessee  League  of 
Women  Voters 


six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ings during  poll  receipt 
time,  workers  come 
around  to  the  "recep- 
tive" household  and 
sign  up  all  adults.  Re- 
ceipts are  kept  for  issu- 
ance on  election.  This 
situation  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  one  asks  of  the 
good  people  of  Louisiana:  "Why  don't  you  do  something 
about  the  Long  machine?" 

"Abolishing  the  poll  tax,"  goes  another  familiar  argu- 
ment, "would  lay  state  politics  open  to  all  sorts  of  dema- 
goguery  and  would  bring  back  the  terrible  conditions  of 
the  1890s."  In  answer,  one  can  point  out  the  following: 
Huey  Long  was  elected  before  Louisiana  repealed  her  tax. 
"Cotton  Ed"  Smith  and  "the  man"  Bilbo  represent  poll 
tax  states.  Again,  in  every  poll  tax  state  except  Virginia, 
people  over  sixty  (it  is  forty-five  in  Alabama  and  fifty 
in  Tennessee)  are  exempt  from  the  tax.  This  leaves  the 
South,  which  has  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  old 
folks,  open  to  the  nation's  most  powerful  group — the  old 
age  pensioners. 

The  enemies  of  the  poll  tax  are  not  all  people  who  want 
the  suffrage  extended  numerically.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
leaders  in  the  fight  might  be  on  the  other  side  if  the  tax 
did  what  die  originators  claimed  it  would:  namely,  re- 
strict voting  to  the  more  intelligent  and  "respectable"  citi- 
zens. In  practice  they  see  die  poll  tax  playing  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  politicians.  People  who  do  not  have 
money  for  the  poll  tax,  and  who  have  no  scruples  about 
accepting  a  bought  receipt,  can  vote,  quality  or  not.  Those 
who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  own,  and  who  have  too 
much  integrity  to  let  someone  buy  die  receipt  for  them, 
stay  at  home,  voteless.  A  great  mass  of  disfranchised  peo- 
ple of  whatever  mentality  are  virtually  "on  tap"  for  the 
politician.  He  can  vote  as  many  of  them  as  he  needs 
to  maintain  control.  Honest-  (Continued  on  page  41) 
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Can  Prices  Remain  Neutral? 


by  WALTON  H.  HAMILTON 

The  impact  of  the  war  on  the  American  standard  of  living  must  be  min- 
imized. Here  an  outstanding  authority  on  the  problems  of  the  consumer 
outlines  a  program  for  "keeping  prices  out  of  war." 


THE    IMMEDIATE   REACTION    TO    WAR    IS    A    BULLISH    MARKET. 

The  sudden  increase  in  demand  for  war  material  encoun- 
ters temporary  shortages.  But  little  by  little  the  streams  of 
supply  are  quickened,  the  industrial  system  accommodates 
itself  to  novel  demands,  commerce  begins  to  flow  again 
in  less  disturbed  grooves.  Little  by  little  basic  conditions 
assert  themselves  against  speculative  conjecture. 

The  war  in  Europe  comes  when  we  have  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  great  depression.  The  economic  ma- 
chine is  running  at  less  than  full  efficiency;  there  is,  in 
unusual  capacity,  idle  plant,  unemployed  labor,  a  vast 
amount  of  slack  to  be  taken  up.  We  now  resort  to  WPA, 
to  relief,  to  public  spending,  because,  even  at  current 
prices,  there  is  not  demand  enough  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
industry  swiftly  turning.  If  there  were  no  war,  concern 
after  concern — hard  put  to  it  to  meet  overhead  with  low 
volume — would  welcome  increased  orders  at  prevailing 
prices.  As  slack  is  being  taken  up,  and  production  moves 
towards  capacity,  the  unit  cost  should  fall:  that  is,  if  com- 
petition between  firms  is  genuine. 

Hence  there  are  great  areas  in  which  a  rising  price  is 
not  essential  to  increased  production.  In  respect  to  typical 
raw  materials  such  as  coal,  iron  ore,  and  oil,  for  years  the 
problem  has  been  to  keep  output  down  to  what  the  mar- 
ket will  take. 

Since  the  Great  War  the  threat  to  prosperity  has  not 
been  famine  but  glut.  The  problem  of  agriculture  lies  in 
a  "surplus"  which  gets  out  of  hand,  breaks  prices,  reduces 
farm  income,  threatens  livings.  The  market  has  failed  to 
effect  a  settlement  between  output  and  demand;  and  the 
federal  government  has  inaugurated  programs  of  agri- 
cultural adjustment  in  an  effort  to  achieve  stability.  Where 
balance  is  sought,  an  increase  in  demand  will  be  as  salu- 
tory  as  a  restriction  in  supply.  When  the  reiterated  beat 
of  low  prices  imposes  no  check  upon  output,  it  is  hardly 
valid  to  argue  that  higher  prices  are  essential  to  bring  out 
production. 

For  large  domains  of  manufacturing,  a  kindred  argu- 
ment holds.  As  the  automobile  was  put  into  general  cir- 
culation, lower  and  lower  income  groups  obtained  better 
and  better  cars.  Low  price  and  large  output  made  "the 
assembly  line,"  with  its  accurate  timing  and  fine  precision, 
the  emblem  of  efficiency.  As  business  now  goes  its  in- 
different way,  plants  are  geared  to  handle  larger  orders 
than  come  their  way.  If  volume  were  enlarged,  their  work 
might  be  done  with  an  increase  in  efficiency.  If  buyers 
have  "somewhere  else  to  go"  and  sellers  do  not  present  a 
united  front,  a  higher  price,  at  least  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, is  not  in  the  cards. 

Twist,  Trend  and  Duration 

THUS  THE  IMPULSE  TOWARD  HIGHER  PRICE  IS  A  MATTER  NOT 

of  trend  but  of  instance.  Strangely  enough,  a  falling  de- 
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mand  carries  its  threat  of  a  rising  price.  As  output  rises, 
overhead  can  be  spread  thin;  as  it  slackens,  the  smaller 
volume  has  to  take  the  load,  and  unit  cost  Jias  its  urge 
to  rise.  Whether  it  does  or  not  depends  upon  conditions. 
If  a  trade  can  stand  solidly  together,  price  may  be  kept 
above  the  higher  floor  of  unit  cost.  During  the  depression, 
with  the  aid  of  the  blue  eagle,  it  was  repeatedly  kept  up. 
But  if  an  industry  lacks  discipline,  members  are  likely  to 
forget  overhead,  go  after  the  business,  and  cut  each  other's 
throats. 

War  and  the  falling  market  bring  acute  problems. 
Witness  the  current  plight  of  the  motion  picture  pro- 
ducers. The  war  cuts  off  foreign  markets  and  reduces 
income  by  20  to  25  percent.  As  books  have  been  kept,  the 
profits  of  the  companies  come  largely  from  sales  abroad. 
Except  for  copies  of  film  and  a  few  incidentals,  the  ex- 
pense of  turning  out  a  picture  is  wholly  overhead.  With 
so  malleable  an  article  of  merchandise,  the  producers  have 
alternatives.  They  may  "cut  down  the  quality,"  reduce  the 
number  of  pictures,  make  the  American  audience  carry 
the  total  expenditure,  or  go  bankrupt.  An  open  door  to 
talent  might  replace  lavish  expense  as  a  certificate  of 
merit.  The  crisis  might  even  usher  in  an  era  of  artistic 
creation  and  lower  costs.  But  so  engaging — and  difficult — 
a  solution  is  not  available  to  all  manufacturers.  Where 
goods  are  standardized,  a  change  in  the  identity  of  the 
article  is  out  of  the  question.  The  producer,  confronted 
by  a  declining  market,  is  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  his  old 
price  and  skirt  clear  of  getting  into  the  red. 

On  a  rising  market,  it  is  only  as  capacity  begins  to  be 
taxed  that  unit  cost  should  cease  to  fall.  In  steel  and  air- 
planes, focal  points  of  war  demand,  we  are  moving  to- 
ward such  a  situation.  But  even  in  such  cases  it  does  not 
follow  that  production  is  checked.  There  is  merely  a  call 
to  look  well  to  the  nature  of  the  barrier.  Costs  may  not 
have  moved  to  a  higher  plane;  instead  a  bottleneck  may 
obstruct  the  course  of  traffic.  Machines  need  to  be  re- 
tooled, the  plant  needs  a  new  lay-out,  equipment  wants 
to  be  replaced,  a  shortage  of  materials  or  of  labor  must  be 
overcome.  Such  bottlenecks  may  usually  be  broken;  if 
they  are,  the  threat  of  mounting  costs  is  removed;  over 
the  years  the  improvements  will  pay  for  themselves.  As 
capital  expenditures  they  should  bear  lightly  upon  current 
prices.  The  hitch  is  that  a  demand  touched  off  by  war 
rests  upon  a  shaky  foundation.  Business  men  are  disposed 
to  charge  against  immediate  output  the  extra  expense. 
If  the  foreign  rather  than  the  domestic  consumer  could 
be  assessed  the  capital  costs,  there  would  be  no  quarrel. 

Thus  the  domain  in  which  advancing  price  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted  is  limited.  The  presumption  should  be 
set  against  it  and  any  instance  of  increase  should  have  to 
prove  its  case.  A  rising  price  is  on  sound  footing  only  in 
situations  in  which  advancing  unit  cost  accompanies  in- 
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creased  output.  It  has  a  measure  of  validity  where  at  great 
expense  factories  must  be  made  over  to  turn  out  products 
the  want  for  which  cannot  outlast  the  war.  But  a  justifica- 
tion which  flows  from  waste  of  capital  loses  its  efficacy 
as  the  apparatus  is  flexible  enough  to  serve  other  uses.  It 
applies  with  force  to  goods  which  use  up  natural  resources 
severely  limited  in  amount.  With  wasting  assets,  the 
values  of  conservation  obtrude.  We  cannot  afford  to  use 
up  our  oil,  sulphur,  copper  on  the  other  fellow's  war. 
Supplies  are  finite;  and  high  price,  as  a  defensive  wall 
about  them,  may  secure  for  ourselves  what  is  ours.  But 
in  general  the  public  should  accord  scant  tolerance  to 
immediate  outlays  and  hazards  of  uncertainty  as  apologies 
for  price  advances.  Only  adventurers  go  in  for  military 
supplies.  Extra  investment,  the  length  of  the  war,  the 
durable  quality  of  demand,  are  counters  in  a  game  of 
chance  which  no  one  compels  them  to  play.  In  this  do- 
main the  excuse  for  high  profits  has  always  been  their 
uncertainty.  It  is  a  little  exacting  to  ask  the  public  to 
underwrite  the  enterprise  and  to  assign  the  rewards  to 
the  profiteer. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  "for  the  duration"  is 
almost  the  essence  of  the  matter.  Immediate  effects  will 
be  worn  off  as  the  months  pass;  the  distortion  of  the  na- 
tional economy  is  only  slowly  realized.  If  the  war  ahead 
is  intense  and  prolonged,  the  stimulus  from  abroad  may 
provoke  dislocations  of  magnitude.  The  barometers  of 
possible  disturbance  are  shipping  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  belligerents.  If  the  oceans  are  beset  with 
perils,  or  bottoms  are  not  to  be  had,  a  demand  for  sup- 
plies may  not  reach  our  shores.  But  nonetheless,  the  in- 
cidence is  felt — in  a  failure  of  imports,  in  severance  of 
commercial  ties,  in  exports  left  upon  our  hands.  A  long 
war,  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  rights  of  neutrals— and 
pent-up  indignation  and  thirst  for  trading  will  seek  their 
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Isador  Lubin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  (left),  testifying 
before  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  of  which 
Senator  O'Mahoney  (right)  is  co-chairman.  The  TNEC  is  now 
functioning  as  a  sort  of  "watchdog"  of  prices  affected  by  war 


outlet.  We  will  invade  the  markets  of  Latin  republics  to 
provide  a  wall  against  shock. 

As  for  Europe,  we  are  threatened  with  falling,  even 
with  vanishing,  markets.  So  long  as  Britannia  rules  die 
waves,  a  positive  demand  for  foods  must  come  largely 
from  the  Allies.  The  dominant  question  then  is  how 
much  Great  Britain  and  France  can  contrive  to  spend 
here.  Already  the  certainty  of  uncertainties  lays  a  de- 
terring hand  upon  American  business  and  bids  it  consider 
before  it  leaps. 

The  Pattern  of  Control 

A  SANITY  HAS  MARKED  FOUR  MONTHS  OF  NEUTRALITY  WHICH 

was  absent  in  1914.  A  note  of  warning  has  been  sounded 
in  business  circles  that  a  war  demand  will  later  exact  its 
pay  in  taxes  and  loss  of  markets.  The  trade  association  of 
retailers — who  of  all  industrial  groups  is  closest  to  the 
public — is  attempting  to  hold  trade  to  its  normal  level. 
In  spite  of  temporary  lapses,  the  behavior  of  prices  has 
been  quite  adamant  to  a  frenzy  from  abroad.  Our  people 
are  quite  willing  to  trade  upon  the  misfortunes  of  war- 
ring countries  and  to  capitalize  them  into  a  modest  boom 
which  will  get  industry  going.  But  sentiment  runs  strong- 
ly against  a  grand  inflation  which  brings  the  gift  of  pros- 
perity and  follows  with  a  wallop  of  liquidation. 

But  forces  are  at  large  which  threaten  to  invade  our 
economy,  distort  the  lines  of  industry,  put  in  jeopardy  the 
livings  of  die  people.  Along  the  price-front,  strategy  re- 
quires a  program,  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  con- 
tingencies, flexible  enough  to  meet  occasions  as  they  arise. 

As  against  1914,  the  government  is  far  better  prepared. 
The  White  House  can  mobilize  executive  facilities  with 
greater  ease.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  directly  under 
Presidential  control;  and  the  Central  Statistical  Board, 
with  its  tentacles  reaching  out  through  all  the  agencies  of 
government,  is  a  division  of  the  bureau.  Hard  by  is  the 
National  Resources  Board,  whose  function  it  is  to  dis- 
cover trouble  spots,  to  anticipate  problems,  to  be  ready 
with  perspective,  information,  diagnoses  when  the  de- 
mand comes. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  along  Constitution  Avenue,  scattered 
on  nearby  streets,  a  score  of  agencies  form  a  structure  of 
control  converging  upon  price.  The  TNEC  has  for 
more  than  a  year  been  conducting  an  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  the  national  economy.  And  in  a  series  of 
hearings,  it  has  sought  to  focus  all  this  research  upon  the 
problem  of  price — the  general  trends,  the  lessons  of  the 
last  war,  the  current  emergency,  what  in  the  large  and  in 
particular  cases  is  to  be  done  about  it. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  speeding  up  and  en- 
larging its  reportorial  service  on  prices.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  pursues  its  commodity  inquiries  with  in- 
creased activity.  The  Anti-Trust  Division  receives  daily 
a  large  stream  of  complaints,  examines  all  carefully,  and 
marks  for  possible  action  the  points  of  friction  within  the 
economy.  The  Attorney  General  has  indicated  that  steps 
are  being  taken  to  make  hard  the  way  of  the  profiteer. 
The  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  AAA,  with  a  small  staff 
and  inadequate  resources,  is  exercising  its  vigilance. 

The  Anti-Trust  Division  and  the  FTC  have  in  the  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Acts  weapons  with  which  to  remove 
obstructions  to  commerce  and  break  up  combinations  de- 
signed to  exploit  the  emergency.  The  marketing — and 
through  it  the  production — of  agricultural  commodities  is 
subject  to  authoritative  guidance.  Laws  in  respect  to  the 
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tariff,  the  merchant  marine,  bituminous  coal,  oil,  carry 
their  techniques  of  price  adjustment.  The  structure  of 
railroad  rates  is  as  the  ICC  makes  it.  The  volume  of  gov- 
ernmental purchases  is  large;  orders  can  be  placed  ahead 
or  deferred,  with  due  regard  to  their  incidence  upon 
price.  In  respect  to  money  the  government  has  in  times 
past  indulged  in  open  market  activities;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  custom  should  be  limited  to  the  FRB. 
Our  intricate  system  of  business  long  ago  outgrew  money; 
it  rests  upon  an  elaborate  structure  of  credits  which  are 
not  beyond  human  discretion.  The  statutes  of  the  United 
States  reveal  a  multitude  of  controls  ready  to  be  used,  re- 
made, turned  to  account  in  a  defense  of  the  American 
standard  of  life. 

A  Consumers'  Agency 

As    EVENTS    BREAK,    AN    AGENCY    TO    COORDINATE    THE    PRICE 

activities  of  the  government  may  become  necessary.  And 
to  get  a  jump  on  the  war,  it  is  imperative  to  create  an 
independent  consumers'  bureau.  In  the  body  politic  the 
ultimate  users  of  wealth  constitute  an  inarticulate  and  un- 
organized group.  The  industries  have  their  trade  associa- 
tions; in  spite  of  warring  factions,  labor  is  now  welded 
into  powerful  unions.  Both  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  pres- 
sure and  propaganda.  Against  entrenched  parties,  the 
host  of  buyers  is  as  a  mob  against  an  army. 

Like  agriculture  and  labor,  a  consumers'  bureau  must 
give  an  undivided  loyalty  to  those  it  professes  to  serve. 
It  must  not,  like  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  AAA,  be 
set  down  in  a  province  dominated  by  an  alien  overlord. 
It  must  not  become  another  consumers'  research,  con- 
cerned wholly  with  goods  on  the  market,  and  devoted  to 
"better  buying."  The  consumers'  front  lies  back  of  this 
line;  it  is  there  that  productive  and  marketing  processes 
lie;  that  costs  are  incurred;  that  conditions  conspire  to 
create  abundance  or  dearth  and  to  give  to  prices  their 


magnitudes.  Goods  should  be  produced  in  a  quantity  large 
enough  and  sold  at  a  price  low  enough  to  have  a  secure 
place  in  the  standard  of  life.  If  they  are  not,  the  obstacles 
should  be  found  out,  and  this  is  the  work  of  a  consumers' 
bureau. 

It  must  freely  draw  upon  other  agencies  for  informa- 
tion. But  it  must  have  full  authority  to  conduct  its  own 
inquiries,  to  direct  its  own  energies,  to  invade  any  depart- 
ment of  government  with  advice.  Its  news  releases  must 
be  its  own;  uncensored  by  any  overshadowing  agency  it 
must  be  at  liberty  to  issue  public  statements.  If  freely  it 
is  to  advise,  it  must  have  no  power  to  compel.  Its  au- 
thority must  rest  in  the  fullness  of  its  information,  the 
precision  of  its  analysis,  the  reasonableness  of  its  sugges- 
tions. It  can,  in  time  of  crisis,  discover  an  office  of  endur- 
ing importance  in  the  national  economy. 

The  First  Line  of  Defense — Publicity 

THE   FIRST   LINE  OF  DEFENSE   FOR   THE   AMERICAN   STANDARD 

of  life  is  publicity.  Consumers  have  now  little  information 
about  stocks,  productive  processes,  trends  in  demand,  the 
categories  of  cost,  the  ultimate  sources  of  supply,  the  struc- 
tures of  industries,  the  hundred  factors  which  meet  to 
make  price  high  or  low.  Nor  are  parties  to  an  industry 
as  fully  informed  as  they  need  to  be.  A  summary  of  avail- 
able facts  supplies  a  standard  of  knowledge  against  which 
prevailing  prices  can  be  judged.  In  the  recent  ado  about 
sugar,  a  few  shrewd  individuals  capitalized  a  general 
ignorance.  The  government  rebutted  with  facts;  and  at 
the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet  of  publicity,  the  enemy  be- 
gan to  fall  back. 

The  public  should  be  acquainted  with  the  general  char- 
acter of  our  economy,  the  current  trends  which  beat  upon 
it.  As  occasion  demands,  special  reports  upon  particular 
commodities  should  be  issued.  The  larger  analysis  can 
be  presented  in  general  addresses,  radio  speeches,  news 
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releases.  The  special  reports  should  come  from  the  con- 
sumers' bureau.  In  these  it  should  be  the  purpose  to  sup- 
ply norms  by -which  prevailing  prices  may  be  judged. 
To  be  specific,  in  view  of  all  the  conditions  what  ought 
the  price  of  sugar  now  be?  What  is  the  maximum  in- 
crease that  can  be  justified  by  reference  to  "the  sugar 
situation?"  Why  is  the  price  of  sugar  not  in  accord  with 
this  standard? 

Second  Line — Controls 

THE   SECOND  LINE   OF    DEFENSE   IS   THE   CONTROL   OF   THE    FAC- 

tors  out  of  which  price  emerges.  We  must  think  in  terms 
of  a  stream  of  goods,  not  a  store  of  wealth.  In  respect  to 
any  commodity  it  is  not  shortage  in  supply  but  barrier 
against  flow  which  excites  worry.  There  may  be,  of 
course,  deficits  in  some  stocks  in  the  months  ahead.  With 
hogs,  for  example,  a  couple  of  years  may  be  needed  for 
correction;  with  agricultural  staples,  a  season;  with  the 
wares  of  manufacture,  a  few  weeks.  Even  where  output 
cannot  at  once  be  enlarged,  substitutes  may  be  at  hand. 
In  substitutes  our  industrial  system  possesses  a  flexibility 
against  shock  largely  absent  in  1914. 

The  requisite  of  action  is  a  look  ahead.  At  present  our 
reportorial  and  statistical  services  are  hardly  adequate  to 
the  task  of  information  and  need  to  be  enlarged,  im- 
proved, redirected.  But  knowledge  is  not  enough;  it  must 
be  converted  into  diagnoses  of  the  problems  of  particular 
industries,  and  of  industry  as  a  whole.  The  national  econ- 
omy needs  to  be  resolved  into  areas  in  accordance  with 
the  different  impacts  of  war.  But  the  hub  of  the  matter 
is  the  revelation  of  the  structure  and  the  laying  bare  of  the 
imperfect  performance  of  particular  industries. 

In  every  instance  the  call  is  to  direct  the  factors  which 
shape  output  and  price.  A  large  number  of  controls,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  operate  over  vast  industrial  areas.  The 
anti-trust  acts  can  be  used  to  break  up  combinations,  to 
blast  open  bottlenecks,  to  nip  conspiracies  which  fix  price. 
A  number  of  industries  are  now  bound  by  "consent  de- 
crees." If  one  of  them,  in  violation  of  its  understanding 
with  the  government,  engages  in  "restraint  of  trade,"  it 
can  be  hailed  before  a  federal  court  for  contempt.  Acts 
of  Congress,  in  respect  to  the  national  economy  and  spe- 
cific industries,  are  flexible  affairs.  They  contain,  in  ex- 
plicit words  and  between  their  lines,  sanctions  which  in 
time  of  neutrality  public  policy  can  use. 

As   EVENTS  TAKE  THEIR  COURSE,  NEW  TECHNIQUES   MAY   HAVE 

to  be  devised.  If,  for  example,  national  defense  requires  a 
retooling  of  machines,  a  revision  of  plants,  a  conversion 
of  factories  to  new  uses,  the  expenses  incurred  might  be 
separately  assessed  and  paid  for  by  the  party  in  benefit. 
In  this  way,  consumers  of  the  regular  products  would  be 
insulated  against  the  irregular  costs,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
use  inefficient  establishments  to  secure  adequate  supply, 
the  public  might  be  protected  against  a  price  based  upon 
marginal  cost.  A  single  corporation  which  bought  from 
all  producers  and  released  the  product  into  the  general 
channels  of  trade  could  base  its  price  upon  average  cost. 
Its  own  expenses  would  be  negligible;  it  would  merely 
have  to  act  as  broker,  the'  physical  product  would  not 
have  to  pass  through  its  hands.  The  government  might, 
in  respect  to  important  commodities,  set  up  establishments 
of  its  own  after  an  improved  model  of  TVA.  It  might 
thus  aim  at  its  objective,  not  by  direct  regulation,  but 
through  the  use  of  a  yardstick. 
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The  Third  Line — Authority 

THE  THIRD  LINE  OF   DEFENSE   IS    A   FORMAL  DIRECTION   OF  THE 

affairs  of  industry.  Only  if  the  first  two  lines  break  is  the 
government  likely  to  operate  the  national  economy  by 
decree.  It  is  safer  to  direct  than  to  compel.  The  factors 
which  shape  price  are  inseparable  from  the  usages  of  our 
society.  It  is  a  surer  gamble  to  impose  a  policy  upon  them 
than  by  direct  blows  to  hammer  prices  down.  The  blow 
direct  is  likely  to  get  them  out  of  accord  with  the  arrange- 
ments which  they  reflect.  The  rents  and  tears,  the  evasions 
and  circumlocutions  which  follow,  will  create  a  plague 
of  trouble  spots.  But  the  antecedents  of  price  are  malleable 
and — given  time,  knowledge  and  resolute  administration 
— can  be  domesticated. 

The  road  of  compulsion  demands  wary  going.  We 
think  of  ourselves  as  members  of  a  free  economy  and 
love  to  have  such  compulsions  as  we  must  obey  disguised 
as  choices.  Measures  that  run  against  our  folkways  balk 
us.  A  program  of  price  control  must  go  as  nearly  along 
with  established  ways  of  thought  and  of  business  as  it 
can.  An  anti-profiteering  act  may  be  employed  to  beat 
back  prices  which  are  out  of  line.  But  a  regimented  econ- 
omy, with  its  quotas  and  priorities  and  hierarchies  of 
established  prices,  maxima  and  minima,  lies  outside  our 
great  tradition.  It  may,  in  spite  of  all  effort,  come  about 
that  the  third  is  the  only  practical  line  of  defense.  If  it 
does,  the  experimental  work  along  the  second  line  will 
exhibit  the  necessity  for  drastic  action,  create  techniques 
of  control,  and  ease  the  transition. 

We  may,  or  may  not,  become  involved  in  war.  But  con- 
tagion is  at  large  and  we  are  susceptible.  Modern  war  is 
not  an  affair  of  soldiers  and  supplies;  it  is  a  national 
economy,  operating  at  efficiency,  geared  to  military  ob- 
jectives. A  flexible  industrial  system  is  at  once  the  best 
preparation  for  war  and  the  surest  defense  to  be  thrown 
about  the  standard  of  life.  Whatever  lies  ahead,  there  is 
need  to  break  bottlenecks  and  clear  the  ways  for  traffic. 

Immediate  steps  should  be  in  accord  with  the  emer- 
gencies which  lie  ahead.  It  is  a  rule  of  society  that  institu- 
tions grow  out  of  expediencies.  We  may  have  to  meet 
occasions  with  nothing  better  than  experimental  answers; 
but  in  shaping  makeshifts  full  account  should  be  taken 
of  the  demands  which  may  later  be  imposed  upon  them. 
In  techniques  and  controls,  beginnings  should  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  allow  continuity. 

The  need  for  conscious  direction  and  a  positive  pro- 
gram is  already  at  hand.  To  remain  inattentive  and  allow 
avarice  to  take  its  course  is  to  surrender  to  the  most  anti- 
social groups  within  the  community.  To  expect  the  mar- 
ket with  its  economic  forces  automatically  to  meet  the 
crisis  is  to  rely  upon  a  frail  reed.  In  peace  times  and  for 
ordinary  purposes,  we  have  had  to  plaster  the  mechanisms 
of  the  market  over  with  techniques  of  control.  From  con- 
scious action  which  throws  a  defense  around  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  life,  there  is  no  longer  any  escape. 

An  epidemic  of  inflation  and  profiteering  is  a  national 
menace.  It  gives  rein  to  irresponsible  power,  thrusts  at 
livings,  exposes  to  destitution  the  least  secure  group  in 
the  community.  It  turns  loose  forces  which  destroy  the 
common  good.  We  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  make 
sure  of  our  heritage.  But  the  spirit  of  America  is  poorly 
served  when  "we,  the  people,''  must  pay  extravagant 
prices  for  necessities  in  order  that  the  acquisitive  few  may 
wax  fat.  All  that  now  threatens  us  lies  within  human 
control. 
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Will  Youth  Win  the  Peace? 


by  ALAN  HARTMAN 

Interviewed  by  a  member  of  their  own  generation,  some  young  Americans 
discuss  the  things  which  are  uppermost  in  their  minds — the  defense  of 
peace  and  the  extension  of  democratic  opportunity  in  terms  of  their  jobs, 
their  health  and  their  education. 


MOST  YOUNG  AMERICANS  WERE  UNPREPARED  FOR  THE  OUT- 
break  of  the  European  war  in  September.  Perhaps  out- 
right pacifists  and  members  of  the  ROTC  felt  prepared 
for  the  future,  but  even  such  spiritual  and  physical  pre- 
paredness for  war  in  theory  could  not  dispel  the  night- 
marish vision  of  millions  of  the  youth  of  Europe  being 
led  out  to  reenact  the  age-old  tragedy  of  blood  and  iron. 
What  stake  have  the  heirs  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States  in  this  new  war? 

Were  I,  by  some  chance,  official  spokesman  for  the 
young  Americans  I  interviewed  between  the  two  Thanks- 
giving Days  of  1939,  the  answer  would  be  that  American 
sympathies  might  be  involved  but  not  American  democ- 
racy. Most  young  Americans  agree  that  the  immediate 
job  of  planning  and  defending  the  democratic  way  of 
life  begins  and  ends — not  east  of  the  Rhine — but  in  our 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Defense  is  a  broad  word.  When  I  set  out  to  ask  young 
people  what  they  thought  about  defense  in  terms  of  the 
army  and  the  navy,  they  all  paid  lip  service  to  "adequate 
national  defense."  But  anti-aircraft  guns  and  Garand  rifles 
go  only  part  way  toward  defending  democracy  at  home. 
Congress  may  vote  billions  for  defense  this  January,  but 
many  young  people  will  feel  much  more  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  for  having  defended  the  American 
Youth  Congress  against  the  shortsighted  and  blighting 
attack  of  the  Dies  Committee. 

In  a  time  of  crisis  "the  program  of  action  for  Amer- 
ican youth"  just  published  by  the  American  Youth  Com- 
mission inspires  a  greater  sense  of  security  in  young  peo- 
ple than  newsreels  of  our  fleet  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
defenses  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  distinguished  group 
of  industrialists  and  educators  on  the  commission  headed 
by  Owen  D.  Young  included  Henry  I.  Harriman,  former 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Matthew  Woll,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  and  Miri- 
am Van  Waters.  Besides  recommending  an  extension  of 
existing  federal  works  programs  to  include  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services  which  are  needed  by  the  young 
people  themselves  and  by  others  who  are  unemployed 
and  in  need,  the  program  calls  for  a  federally  supported 
public  health  program,  and  for  the  equalization  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  as  "the  first  line  of  national  defense 
against  that  internal  breakdown  which  in  many  nations 
has  proved  to  be  even  more  dangerous  than  external 
attack." 

"Personal  History" 

I     WAS     UNPREPARED    TO    THINK    REALISTICALLY     ABOUT    THE 

national  defense  problem,  largely  because  I  went  to  school 
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in  Geneva  in  the  winter  of  1931-32.  The  children  of  in- 
ternationally-minded parents  were  to  make  international- 
ism a  social  fact  by  working  and  playing  together.  There 
was  nothing  forced  about  this  set-up.  We  had  our  spats 
in  both  French  and  English.  I  recall  a  fist  fight  between 
a  Spaniard  and  a  Costa  Rican  which  raised  a  nice  point 
involving  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  we  learned  from 
teachers,  who  at  that  time  fully  believed  what  they  were 
teaching,  that  the  League  of  Nations  would  end  all  wars 
and  that  disarmament  was  a  logical  process  engendered 
by  progressive  mutual  confidence  among  nations.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  I  identified  the  future  with  the  Alpine 
glow  on  Mont  Blanc?  Certainly,  the  salient  thrust  of 
schoolboy  internationalism  was  the  contempt  bred  for  all 
things  military.  Had  I  known  what  really  went  on  in  the 
Disarmament  Pavilion  that  spring,  I  would  not  have  dis- 
missed as  an  anachronism  the  rivers  of  bayonets  stream- 
ing through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  the  Bastille  Day 
parade.  All  the  ideological  erosion  of  the  1930s  never 
quite  wore  down  my  notion  that  mankind  was  traveling 
away  from  the  era  of  armed  force  until  September  3,  1939, 
when  the  original  dream  of  collective  security  slipped  into 
the  limbo  of  history. 

Overnight  all  the  pictures  of  bombing  planes  and 
soldiers  maneuvering  in  the  Sunday  supplement  came  to 
life  with  the  full  realization  that  much  of  what  I  might 
or  might  not  do  in  the  future  would  be  determined  by 
these  weapons.  War — or  at. least  the  implements  of  war — 
was  still  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  But  what  part 
would  the  armed  might  of  the  United  States  play  in  our 
avowed  intention  of  keeping  out  of  the  war? Are  arms  a 
positive  force  for  peace?  If  so,  we  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion might  well  listen  to  the  War  Department's  story  that 
the  peacetime  strength  of  the  army  is  below  par,  and  we 
must  support  a  vast  arms  expansion  program.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  increases  at  this  time  look  like  a  step  toward 
involvement,  or  threaten  to  put  the  national  economy  on 
production-for-war  basis,  is  it  not  time  to  question  the 
motives  of  their  sponsors;  especially  if  stronger  armed  de- 
fense can  be  had  only  by  curtailing  our  positive  internal 
defenses,  like  the  relief  of  unemployment  and  agricul- 
tural distress,  to  say  nothing  of  legislating  into  existence 
the  American  Youth  Commission's  program,  or  the  reme- 
dial suggestions  of  youth  themselves  speaking  principally 
through  the  American  Youth  Congress? 

After  all,  defense  against  what?  A  good  many  people, 
like  members  of  the  Writers  Anti-War  Bureau  in  New 
York,  have  been  asking  this  question.  In  their  weekly 
bulletin,  Uncensored,  the  bureau  has  quoted  military  and 
naval  experts  to  prove  that,  given  existing  defenses,  the 
United  States  is  immune  from  direct  attack.  Even  the 
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army  is  opposed  to  the  accumulation  of  defensive 
weapons  that  are  not  likely  to  see  service  against  an  ag- 
gressor within  their  technological  lifetime.  And  the  ques- 
tion of  defense  is  linked  with  foreign  policy.  In  short, 
who  is  going  to  attack  us? 

QUITE    NATURALLY,    YOUNG    PEOPLE    TALK.    IN    TERMS    OF    "l>E- 

fense"  since  disillusionment  with  the  aims  of  this  war,  or 
the  conviction  that  America  would  sacrifice  the  demo- 
cratic system  by  going  to  war,  or  both,  preclude  the  use 
of  any  but  defensive  weapons,  be  they  Bibles  or  bayonets. 
There  are  young  people  who  argue  that  money  for  arma- 
ments is  a  sound  investment  in  peace  insurance.  A  fresh- 
man in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  who  has  had  four 
years  of  ROTC  and  hopes  to  go  on  to  West  Point,  tells 
me  that  he  and  his  friends  are  implacably  opposed  to  our 
involvement  in  the  European  war  but  they  want  to  boost 
the  ROTC,  as  the  most  democratic  system  for  maintain- 
ing sufficient  organized  reserves  to  cope  with  any  emer- 
gency. As  for  the  "faintly  pink"  notion  that  the  ROTC 
is  the  chief  tool  of  all  would-be  dictators,  he  has  served 
in  the  units  of  three  different  states  and  has  yet  to  find 
an  instructor  who  tried  to  sell  a  jingoist  or  militarist 
attitude. 

A  highly  experienced  reserve  officer  told  me  the  only 
real  internal  threat  we  must  guard  against  is  communism. 
His  boyhood  abroad  so  impressed  him  with  the  con- 
tinental conscription  system  that  he  contends  that  uni- 
versal training  over  here  would  solve  the  unemployment 
problem,  teach  young  men  trades,  and  cost  much  less  than 
WPA,  besides  creating  an  unbeatable  reserve.  He  cannot 
understand  why  citizens  who  insist  on  a  strong  police 
force  are  apathetic  on  the  question  of  a  strong  army  and 
navy.  As  for  the  officers  he  has  known  in  the  army,  he 
considers  them  the  greatest  bunch  of  pacifists  in  the 
country. 

A  young  reserve  officer  from  Nebraska  told  me  he  was 
fed  up  with  people  who  think  the  field  artillery  is  an 
"offensive"  weapon.  He  wants  to  be  positive  we  are  get- 
ting adequate  national  defense.  Far  from  having  a  one- 
track  mind,  he  was  recently  called  down  for  the  misuse 
of  his  military  title  on  postcards  urging  his  ROTC  pals 
to  bombard  their  congressmen  with  "Keep  Us  Out  of 
War"  petitions.  He  looks  forward  to  Western  Hem- 
isphere solidarity  as  the  next  best  thing  to  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and'  brands  as  silly  the  notion 
of  establishing  collective  security  abroad  through  an  Al- 
lied victory. 

An  organized  peace  action  group  like  the  Youth  Com- 
mittee Against  War  protests  quite  categorically  that  we 
are  adequately  defended  already.  The  National  Peace 
Conference  has  set  up  a  National  Defense  Commission 
to  consult  with  military  and  naval  experts  and  act  as  a 
sort  of  lay  jury  on  questions  of  national  defense  policy. 
But  the  Youth  Committee  does  not  attempt  to  delve  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  war  machine.  They  maintain  that 
additions  at  this  time  point  to  an  expeditionary  force 
should  the  Allies  bog  down  and  the  United  States  be 
propagandized  into  believing  that  American  democracy 
is  at  stake.  They  see  an  undercover  drive  toward  compul- 
sory ROTC,  militarization  of  the  CCC,  and  suspect  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority's  plan  to  train  pilots  in  the 
colleges.  They  fought  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo, 
and  they  distrust  the  Administration's  "steps  short  of 
war."  They  insist  that  the  real  aim  of  our  armaments 
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program  is  not  to  defend  the  United  States  from  invasion, 
but  to  protect  the  trade  and  investments  of  private  inter- 
ests, and  to  try  to  find  an  easy  but  false  solution  to  our 
economic  problems  of  unemployment  and  idle  capital  by 
starting  an  armaments  boom.  They  see  no  danger  of  at- 
tack from  abroad,  but  warn  against  the  threat  of  a  large 
war  machine  at  home,  and  a  dominant  military  psy- 
chology. The  Youth  Committee  believes  that  adequate 
national  defense  means  adequate  provisions  for  hospitali- 
zation  and  medical  care,  adequate  jobs  at  trade  union 
standards  in  non-military  activity,  adequate  schooling  and 
educational  facilities,  and  reallocation  of  armament  funds 
for  housing — a  left  wing  program  coinciding  in  its  af- 
firmative features  with  the  program  of  a  conservative 
adult  body  like  the  American  Youth  Commission. 

Youth  sections  of  orthodox  pacifist  organizations  in- 
cline to  resist  rearmament  even  of  a  purely  defensive 
character  and  are  quick  to  question  the  political  motives 
of  individuals  who  think  existing  defense  inadequate. 
The  prospect  of  military  controls  over  civilian  life  draws 
their  steady  fire.  Repeated  denials  from  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  War  Department  have  not  silenced  the  re- 
peated rumor  that  the  CCC  is  in  line  for  militarization. 
Like  the  Youth  Committee  Against  War,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Militarism  in  Education,  long  the  spearhead  of  the 
drive  against  military  drill  in  colleges  and  secondary 
schools,  sees  a  form  of  intellectual  dishonesty  in  the  civil- 
ians pilot  training  program,  as  a  scheme  to  cull  out 
inferior  pilot  material  so  that  the  army  and  navy  can  con- 
centrate on  advanced  training.  The  committee  thinks  the 
colleges  have  a  higher  responsibility  than  cooperating  with 
a  national  defense  program  dressed  up  as  a  plan  to  popu- 
larize civilian  aviation. 

A  determined  minority  of  religious  pacifists  and  war 
objectors  rally  round  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
and  the  War  Resisters  League.  The  absolute  pacifist,  they 
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say,  has  a  dual  role:  first,  to  advocate  total  disarmament, 
.ind  to  strengthen  the  conscientious  objector's  position  in 
peacetime  as  well  as  in  war;  and  second,  to  play  a  prac- 
tical role  as  a  check  on  forces  in  the  government  making 
tor  war.  While  the  Fellowship  believes  the  strongest  op- 
(Kjsition  to  war  will  come  from  the  churches,  they  argue 
against  war  on  its  own  terms.  A  complete  revolution  in 
military  science  has,  to  their  mind,  changed  war  from 
the  clash  of  armies  to  the  impact  of  whole  populations, 
so  that  talk  of  "defense"  is  wholly  academic.  They  turn 
the  spotlight  on  the  Nye  Munitions  Investigation  for  its 
bearing  on  the  drive  to  build  up  war  reserves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  capital  and  consumers  goods.  They  agree  with 
the  War  Resisters  League  that  an  Allied  victory  abroad 
is  not  likely  to  produce  a  solution  to  the  totalitarian  prob- 
lem. I  received  forthright  answers  to  my  question  about 
an  eventual  peace  settlement.  Most  young  people,  dis- 
illusioned with  the  slogans  of  the  war,  anticipate  a  peace 
as  unacceptable  to  the  United  States  as  the  last. 

The  Shadow  of  "Imperialism" 

AMONG  YOUTH  GROUPS  THE  QUESTION  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
is  tangled  up  with  apprehensions  and  misapprehensions 
about  our  coming  role  in  South  America.  Young  people 
in  such  scattered  points  as  Boston,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  Chicago  predict  that  defense  legislation  would  be 
geared  to  help  war  profiteers  in  America  who  seek  dom- 
ination of  the  South  Americas.  Last  year  many  youth 
groups  regarded  fascist  infiltration  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere as  the  cardinal  threat  to  democracy.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  war  the  cry  for  external  barriers  against  foreign 
"isms"  has  been  superseded  by  alarm  from  within.  The 
Massachusetts  Youth  Council  describes  an  aggressor  as 
"something  objectively  remote  at  present,"  and  regards  any 
increase  in  the  army  and  navy  as  the  first  step  toward 
"imperialist"  meddling  in  Latin  America  and  the  Far 
East.  Democracy  is  not  at  stake  in  Europe,  says  the  South- 
ern Negro  Youth  Congress.  To  them  reactionary  forces 
at  home  threaten  to  exploit  the  tense  situation  so  as  to 
block  civil  liberties  and  progressive  movements  all  along 
the  line.  While  Chairman  Dies  was  almost  welcomed  by 
some  sections  of  the  youth  movement  as  a  club  against  al- 
leged communist  domination,  the  rank  and  file,  headed 
by  the  American  Youth  Congress — fresh  from  their  per- 
.formance  in  the  Dies  committee  room — has  launched  a 
campaign  against  a  renewal  of  appropriations  in  January 
under  the  slogan:  "The  Truth  .  .  .  Never  Dies."  While 
the  threats  to  civil  liberties  may  be  specific,  much  of  the' 
feeling  about  "imperialism,"  "powerful  interests,"  and 
"interventionism"  is  ill-defined.  Here  lies  a  legitimate  field 
for  youth  leadership;  to  bring  into  sharper  focus  the  re- 
actions of  young  people  who  are  cut  off  from  full  in- 
formation or  who  lack  the  analytical  tools  to  separate 
fact  from  rumor. 

So  deeply  concerned  is  the  Committee  on  Mobilization 
in  Antioch  College  with  the  widespread  spirit  of  fatalism 
which  regards  our  entrance  into  the  war  as  inevitable, 
that  they  have  set  aside  the  question  of  what  constitutes 
adequate  national  defense  as  secondary  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  all  citizens  of  draft  age  who  are  opposed  to  fight- 
ing in  the  war  abroad.  In  the  event  of  a  crisis,  they  plan 
to  mobilize  at  predesignated  centers,  and  their  representa- 
tives will  convene  in  Washington,  the  function  of  mobili- 
zation being  to  form  one  great  and  non-violent  group  to 
protest  to  Congress  against  declaration  of  war. 


Looking  beyond  the  threat  of  our  involvement,  a  few 
militantly  pacific  youth  groups  are  pushing  the  "Peace 
Now"  program  advanced  by  the  National  Council  for  the 
Prevention  of  War  which  insists  that  the  neutrals  must 
act  now  in  their  own  self-interest,  seizing  every  oppor- 
tunity as  events  develop  to  mediate  and  stop  the  war. 

But  is  collective  security  dead  beyond  revival?  When 
the  League  of  Nations  Association  suggested  to  the  dele- 
gates to  its  Model  League  Assembly  that,  in  view  of  the 
utter  collapse  of  League  peace  machinery,  they  might  be 
more  interested  in  conducting  a  Model  Pan-American 
Conference  this  year,  word  came  back  suggesting  that  the 
Model  League  Assembly  constitute  itself  as  a  Preparatory 
World  Peace  Conference  to  consider  principles  underly- 
ing a  permanent  peace.  The  League  of  Nations  Associa- 
tion does  not  think  the  Administration  aims  to  reap  eco- 
nomic benefits  from  a  defense  program.  While  admit- 
ting the  political  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
success  of  its  non-political  program  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Association,  form  the  basis  for 
a  new  set  of  international  rules  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Under  a  revised  League,  perhaps  sanctions  will  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  economic  and  the  military; 
economic  sanctions  to  be  accepted  by  all  nations;  military 
sanctions  to  be  accepted  on  a  regional  basis. 

Always  world-minded,  the  League  of  Natiops  Associa- 
tion points  out  that  regional  good  will  with  South  Amer- 
ica is  not  a  lasting  basis  for  peace.  A  group  of  young 
business  and  professional  men  organized  in  New  York 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  would  take  issue  with  this  state- 
ment. Incorporating  the  vigorous  spirit  as  well  as  the  title 
of  Stuart  Chase's  recent  book  into  their  organization,  the 
New  Western  Front  is  determined  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  any  war  in  which  our  interests  are  not  di- 
rectly attacked.  Its  members  look  forward  to  growing 
social  and  economic  interdependence  between  North  and 
South  America  to  compensate  for  losses  in  war-torn  Euro- 
pean markets,  and  will  fight  in  any  war  that  involves  an 
attack  upon  the  United  States.  The  New  Western  Front 
is  not  a  pacifist  organization,  and  as  such  stands  a  good 
chance  of  forming  a  pattern  for  organizing  young  people 
who  are  opposed  to  involvement  in  the  war,  but  not  likely 
to  cooperate  with  regular  peace  groups.  The  New  West- 
ern Front — which  includes  a  women's  division  and  an- 
other for  men  over  military  age — plans  a  study  of  the 
national  defense  budget,  along  with  more  realistic  study 
of  self-sufficiency  among  New  World  nations,  and  a 
specific  program  for  working  out  domestic  problems, 
drawing  on  the  American  Youth  Commission's  "program 
of  action  for  American  youth."  Some  members  of  the 
National  Guard  have  joined  the  New  Western  Front  as 
the  most  positive  way  of  registering  their  disillusionment 
with  the  European  war.  They  have  told  me  that  these 
young  civilian  soldiers  who  have  been  out  sleeping  on 
the  bare  ground  during  winter  maneuvers  should  lecture 
their  friends  on  the  real  meaning  of  war,  what  mechani- 
zation does  to  the  old  talk  about  glory,  and  the  complete 
blackout  of  the  individual  in  the  ranks. 

Can  a  vast  military  and  naval  defense  program  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere  be  reconciled  with  the  internal 
program  for  jobs,  health  and  education  recommended  by 
the  American  Youth  Commission?  Youth  will  not  deter- 
mine the  nation's  answer  to  this  question,  but  they  are 
asserting  their  right  to  be  heard.  After  all,  youth  itself 
is  the  ultimate  factor  in  national  defense. 
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Courtesy  Valentine  Gallery,  New  York 


In  the  Big  City 


Paintings  by  Raphael  Soyer 

One  of  the  best  of  our  younger 
painters,  Mr.  Soyer  is  a  sympathetic 
interpreter  of  the  seamier  side  of 
metropolitan  life — poor  folks,  home- 
less derelicts,  unemployed,  and  mean 
streets.  Even  in  group  pictures,  his 
people  are  always  individuals,  not 
types;  and  although  his  subject  matter 
may  be  somber,  his  colors  have 
warmth  and  depth. 
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The  Indigestible  Czechs 


by  EDWIN  MULLER 

An  ancient  Bohemian  variant  of  Gandhi's  non-cooperation  is  making  it  hard 
for  Hitler  to  master  the  people  he  conquered  in  Czechia.  Here,  one  of  the 
few  recent  journalists  to  visit  Prague  tells  what  he  saw  and  felt:  passive 
resistance,  obstructionism,  sabotage. 


ON  NOVEMBER  15  AT  DAWN  NINE  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  WERE 
taken  to  an  airport  outside  Prague  and,  in  the  presence  of 
hundreds  of  other  students  escorted  there  to  witness  the 
object  lesson,  mowed  down  by  the  bullets  of  the  German 
Elite  Guards.  These  executions,  together  with  "the  shoot- 
ing of  three  Czechs  the  next  day,  came  as  the  climax  of 
trouble  that  had  begun  two  nights  before  when  German 
troops  stormed  three  colleges  in  Prague,  opened  up  with 
machine  guns,  arrested  and  imprisoned  1200  students,  and 
sent  to  Prague  hospitals  an  undetermined  number  of 
wounded. 

No  convincing  explanation  of  this  ruthless  action  has 
been  given,  and  the  public  is  left  to  gasp  and  surmise. 
Students  had  gathered  in  groups  since  Czech  indepen- 
dence day,  October  28,  to  protest  the  killing  of  a  student 
or.  that  day;  but  why  should  mere  demonstrations  in  the 
"Protectorate"  provoke  brutality  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  acts  punished?  Why  should  Herr  Hitler  send  three 
divisions  of  the  Elite  Guard,  complete  with  shiny  new 
war  equipment  and  light  artillery,  into  Prague?  Why  did 
Heinrich  Himmler,  head  of  all  German  police,  hasten 
there?  Why  was  martial  law  declared  in  Prague  and  ad- 
joining districts?  And  why  do  German  authorities  period- 
ically take  pains  to  assure  the  world  that  all  is  quiet  in  the 
former  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia? 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek  if  one  has  observed  the 
Czechs  as  I  have  since  Hitler  destroyed  their  government 
last  March,  or  recalled  that  for  three  centuries  they  were, 
however  crushed  in  1620  at  the  Battle  of  White  Mountain, 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  their  conquerors.  As  a  part  of 
Austria-Hungary  they  were  a  headache  to  old  Franz  Josef 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Just  before  the  present  war  broke  out  I  went  to  Prague. 
I  had  heard  that  all  was  not  well  there,  that  Hitler  had 
bitten  off  far  more  than  he  could  chew,  that  the  Czechs, 
instead  of  resisting  with  arms,  had  chosen  a  new  tech- 
nique of  handling  the  German  menace — that  of  cleverly 
planned  obstructionism  and  sabotage. 

I  found  these  things  abundantly  true.  I  found  that  the 
Czechs  were  not  conquered,  that  outwardly  they  were  sub- 
servient but  that  they  were  using  every  possible  trick  to 
make  hell  for  Hitler.  I  found  a  people  unhappy  but  not 
crushed.  I  learned  of  Czech  postmen  delivering  illegal 
pamphlets,  of  Czech  policemen  warning  people  of  impend- 
ing arrest  and  helping  them  to  escape,  of  tax  collectors 
advising  people  not  to  pay  taxes,  of  farmers  withholding 
their  crops,  of  German  goods  boycotted,  of  factory  produc- 
tion slowed  down'  or  botched,  of  deliveries  to  the  Reich 
interfered  with  in  every  sort  of  way,  of  an  undercurrent 
of  preparation,  secret  but  nationwide,  for  the  day  which 
would  come  when  resistance  would  count. 
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And  to  match  this  1  found  the  German  conquerers  be- 
wildered and  exasperated — helpless,  with  all  their  efficient 
might,  to  combat  a  resistance  that  they  could  not  see  but 
only  feel.  And  having  observed  what  I  did,  I  know  that 
the  recent  killings  in  Prague  are  only  another  sign  of  a 
desperation  long  in  the  making.  The  Germans,  I  know, 
probably  tried  to  bring  some  open  demonstration  to  a 
head;  they  are  actually  relieved  that  at  last  something  out- 
right has  happened  that  they  can  answer  in  kind.  For  the 
Germans  know  to  their  sorrow  that  behind  the  past  dem- 
onstrations and  preceding  all  others  yet  to  come  is  an  atti- 
tude, a  frame  of  mind,  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Czechs  which  cannot  be  handled  by  anything  in  the  Nazi 
bag  of  tricks.  No  wonder  Herr  Himmler  says  he  will 
bring  the  Czechs  to  heel  if  it  costs  100,000  lives.  But  neith- 
er he  nor  anyone  else  knows  whether  even  this  will  suffice 
to  conquer  the  Czechs.  By  ingenious  methods  of  passive — 
and  not  so  passive — resistance,  the  Czechs  have  introduced 
a  new  weapon  into  international  affairs — a  variant  of  the 
weapon  Gandhi  has  used  in  India  but  one  that  has  not 
been  applied  before  now  to  industrialized  society. 

I  HAD  PLENTY  OF  TROUBLE  GETTING  INTO  PRAGUE.  THE  GfiR- 

mans  had  no  desire  to  have  the  world  know  what  was  go- 
ing on — just  as  they  saw  to  it  that  no  word  of  the  recent 
disturbances  reached  the  German  people.  My  train  was 
almost  deserted.  In  my  compartment  I  talked  to  a  German 
phonograph  salesman,  who  told  me  that  business  was  very 
bad,  that  since  the  occupation  shipping  and  sales  arrange- 
ments had  been  disrupted,  the  excellent  market  for  his 
goods  nearly  destroyed.  He  was  sad  and  baffled.  "The 
Czechs  are  pig-headed,"  he  said.  "They  will  not  cooperate." 

Later,  in  Prague,  I  saw  for  myself.  I  talked  with  dozens 
of  Czechs  and  Germans,  with  foreign  observers  who  had 
lived  there  for  years.  It  all  added  up  to  a  consistent  picture 
— of  a  German  plan  of  conquest  that  had  bogged  down, 
of  a  sort  of  resistance  that  they  couldn't  grasp  or  deal  with, 
that  slides  away  from  them  like  quicksilver.  Hitler's  troops 
had  met  with  no  violence — only  mocking  courtesy  as  they 
were  directed  to  make  themselves  at  home.  His  army  had 
plundered  the  country.  But  after  that  was  done  the  Ger- 
mans found  that  there  is  a  certain  stage  beyond  which 
force  can't  go.  You  can't  make  people  cooperate  at  the 
point  of  a  bayonet,  and  without  cooperation  there  is  not 
much  use  in  taking  over  a  country. 

The  Protectorate  was  a  cheerless  place  when  I  reached 
it.  The  hotels  were  empty  except  for  German  commercial 
freebooters  and  Gestapo  leaders.  There  were  no  tourists. 
The  streets  of  the  cities  and  the  roads  of  the  country  were 
full  of  soldiers — armored  trucks  crowded  with  infantry- 
men, the  blue-gray  uniforms  of  Goering's  air  force,  the 
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Schweik:  "Get  the  word  around  I'm  an  idiot" 

These  drawings,  from  pre-Nazi  Germany, 
have  edge  today.  They  are  from  a  portfolio 
made  by  George  Grosz  for  the  dramatization 
of  the  novel  "Good  Soldier  Schweik," 
Czech  satire  on  war  by  Jaroslav  Hasek. 
Grosz  was  heavily  fined  in  a  Berlin  court 
for  one  of  the  drawings.  Now  he  is  making 
his  home  in  the  United  States;  and  now  the 
Czechs,  once  more  under  foreign  rule,  are 
pretending,  like  Schweik,  to  be  dull-witted. 


The  invading  soldier:   "Look  pleasant,   please" 


black  shirts  of  the  Elite  Guards.  I  could  not  help  contrast 
my  experience  with  that  of  other  visits  before  the  German 
occupation.  For  the  Czechs  are  a  brisk,  up-and-coming 
people.  They  give  a  hum  to  their  cities.  I  remembered  this 
well — Czechs  hurrying  down  to  offices  in  the  morning, 
taking  their  families  out  to  movies  in  the  evening.  The 
Czechs  are  not  unlike  the  Am'ericans  of  our  Middlewest. 
When  things  are  going  well,  you  can  feel  their  industry 
and  enthusiasm. 

ALL  THAT  SHOW  OF  INTEREST  AND  INDUSTRY  WAS  GONE  NOW. 

There  was  a  pall  over  the  city.  You  could  not  walk  along 
the  streets  without  encountering  some  evidence  of  the 
deep  resentment  brewing  beneath  the  appearance  of  Czech 
subservience.  If  a  German  entered  a  store  to  buy  some- 
thing, it  was  always  out  of  stock.  Or  the  clerk  did  not  un- 
derstand German.  Nor  did  waiters  understand  it  any 
better — Germans  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  served 
in  a  Czech  restaurant,  and  if  they  were  served  the  Czechs 
left  the  place  alone.  I  went  into  a  business-district  restau- 
rant in  Prague  and  propped  up  a  German  language  paper 
before  me.  For  half  an  hour  I  tried  to  catch  a  waiter's  eye. 
I  couldn't.  At  last  I  hammered  on  a  dish  with  a  spoon  and 
held  up  my  American  passport.  Then  I  got  service  that 
was  prompt  and  cheerful.  I  learned  later  that  the  amount 
of  soup  spilled  on  German  clothing  has  been  prodigious. 
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If  a  German  sat  on  one  side  of  a  street  car,  all  the 
Czechs  moved  over  to  the  other  side.  I  saw  one  storm 
trooper  ask  the  conductor  where  to  get  off  for  a  certain 
street  address.  The  conductor  looked  blank  and  stony.  No 
one  could  speak  German,  it  seems.  When  at  last  the 
trooper  got  off  helplessly,  many  blocks  beyond  the  right 
street,  the  occupants  of  the  car  relaxed  and  grinned. 

In  spite  of  their  miseries  the  Czechs  have  kept  a  prank- 
ish sense  of  humor.  They  take  delight  in  incidents  like 
this.  An  old  man  went  up  to  a  German  soldier  in  a  cafe 
and,  with  a  friendly  smile,  handed  him  a  seidel  of  beer 
and  spoke  to  him  in  Czech.  The  soldier  understood  not  a 
word  of  it,  but  from  the  other's  signs  gathered  that  he  was 
being  invited  to  drink  a  toast.  This  he  gladly  did,  shaking 
the  old  man's  hand  heartily.  If  he  had  understood  Czech 
he  would  have  known  that  he  was  drinking  to  the  early 
destruction  of  the  Reich  and  all  its  works,  especially  the 
army. 

A  movie  audience  broke  into  applause  when  a  forth- 
coming feature  was  announced  on  the  screen:  "The  Ger- 
man Reich — Great  World  Power."  For  the  proprietor  had 
added  a  line:  "For  a  few  days  only."  In  another  movie  a 
newsreel  speech  of  Hitler  was  drowned  in  a  storm  of 
coughing,  and  when  the  German  army  goosestepped 
across  the  screen  the  audience  laughed  uproariously.  At  a 
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football  game  the  crowd  cheered  a  mediocre  player  who 
happened  to  have  the  same  name  as  the  last  president  of 
the  Republic.  When  he  was  taken  out  of  the  game  they 
rose  in  their  seats  and  chanted,  "We  want  Benes!  We 
want  Benes!"  Czech  children  streamed  through  the  streets, 
exaggerating  the  goosestep  and  shouting  "Heilt  Hitler!" 
which,  being  interpreted,  means,  "Cure  Hitler!" 

Hitler  could  never  have  guessed  the  contrivances  the 
Czechs  would  use  to  annoy  him.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  technique  of  non-resistance  through  perfect  obedience. 
The  military  mind  could  not  anticipate  that.  A  Czech  po- 
liceman was  stationed  to  guard  the  entrance  of  a  public 
building.  His  German  superior  came  around  to  inspect 
and  saw  a  large  sign  pasted  on  the  wall  of  the  building. 

"What  does  that  say?"  asked  the  inspector. 

The  policeman  saluted:  "It  says  that  Hitler  is  a  crimi- 
nal, that  he  must  get  out  of  this  country." 

The  German  shook  with  rage.  "And  you  let  it  stay 
there?" 

"My  orders,"  said  the  C/.ech,  "were  to  patrol  ten  paces 
on  each  side  of  the  door,  no  more,  no  less.  The  sign  is  at 
twelve  paces." 

To  the  reader  or  the  casual  observer  these  acts  may  seem 
trifling — a  mere  matter  of  making  faces  at  the  enemy.  But 
to  one  who  has  been  in  Prague  and  felt  their  cumulative 
effect,  they  take  on  significance.  They  are  part  of  the  free- 
masonry of  contempt  the  Czechs  use  against  the  conquer- 
ors. They  are  symptomatic  of  a  bitterness  that  goes  much 
deeper  and  expresses  itself,  I  found,  in  far  more  overt  and 
destructive  ways. 

THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY  THERE  WAS  ORGANIZED  SABOTAGE 
even  before  the  war  began.  The  great  Skoda  works  have 
been  running  full  time  making  cannon  for  the  Germans. 
The  Czech  superintendents  and  engineers  were  dismissed, 
their  places  taken  by  the  Germans.  But  the  shop  foremen 
are  still  Czechs.  A  group  of  workmen  stop  for  their  after- 
noon coffee.  They've  been  working  on  a  big  gun,  which 
is  not  yet  cool.  One  of  them  looks  around  to  see  that  no  spy 
is  watching,  then  pours  a  pot  of  coffee  down  the  bore  of 
the  gun.  When  the  gun  cools  off  the  flaw  can't  be  detected, 
but  the  first  time  it  is  fired  it  will  be  put  out  of  commis- 
sion. Mysterious  short-circuits  frequently  paralyze  the  Vit- 
kovice  steel  and  iron  works.  Machinery  breaks  down  and 
bullying  cannot  get  it  promptly  repaired. 

Sugar  is  another  weapon.  You  pour  a  little  in  the  ma- 
chine oil.  It  dissolves  and  can't  be  easily  detected.  But  later 
it  burns  out  a  bearing.  Widespread  damage  has  been  done 
to  precision  machinery,  ammunition,  all  the  things  that 
the  Germans  need.  Buried  oil  storage  tanks  had  their  locks 
jammed  in  such  a  way  that  the  Germans  had  not  been 
able  to  open  them  when  I  was  there — four  months  after 
the  conquest.  When  a  box  marked  "fragile"  is  consigned 
to  Germany  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  dropped  by  some 
Czech  laborer  who  doesn't  happen  to  be  watched  at  the 
moment.  Goods  which  should  be  consigned  to  one  address 
in  Germany  are  labeled  for  another.  The  whole  system 
gets  balled  up. 

Resistance  concentrates  on  the  communication  system. 
Telephone  wires  are  cut  time  after  time.  The  Germans 
need  the  railroads  to  move  freight  and  passengers  between 
North  Germany  and  Austria.  Cars  are  left  on  the  wrong 
sidings,  more  cars — or  fewer — are  left  than  are  ordered.  It 
takes  Nazi  inspectors  weeks  to  fix  responsibility  and  by 
then  other  trouble  has  occurred.  Trains  run  late  and  often 


empty.  On  narrow  highways  Czech  truck  drivers  wreck 
their  trucks  frequently.  No  one  is  hurt  in  these  wrecks 
but  traffic  is  tied  up  for  hours. 

Czech  farmers  have  reduced  their  plantings  and  with- 
held harvested  crops  even  when  the  Nazis  retaliated  by 
seizing  the  threshing  machines.  The  farmer  is  expected  to 
supply  butter,  urgently  needed  in  Germany.  But,  instead 
of  churning,  he  drinks  his  milk  or  feeds  it  to  the  pigs. 
When  the  Nazi  comes  around  the  farmer  shrugs  his  shoul- 
ders and  goes  into  elaborate  explanations  of  why  there  was 
no  milk  to  churn. 

Dead-pan  resistance,  I  found,  extended  into  all  branches 
of  Czech  life.  The  Germans  brought  their  complicated 
office  systems  with  them.  So  each  Nazi  petty  official  is 
harried  by  waiting  lines  of  Czechs  asking,  apparently  in 
good  faith,  how  to  fill  out  this  form  or  that.  Then  they 
bring  the  forms  back  filled  out  all  wrong  and  ask  some 
more  questions. 

Some  of  the  Czech  methods  may  seem  merely  prankish 
or  puckish  to  the  foreign  observer,  but  they  are  part  of 
the  whole  scheme  admirably  contrived  to  devil  the  Ger- 
mans. One  pamphlet,  widely  distributed  by  underground 
methods,  is  called  "The  Twenty  Rules."  It  gives  specific 
instructions  in  non-cooperation  and  tells  how  best  to  annoy 
the  Germans  without  provoking  violent  incidents.  Public 
meetings  are  forbidden,  but  there  are  always  picnics.  Last 
June,  9000  persons  attended  one  picnic  near  Leitmoritz 
and  held  a  meeting  before  troops  could  be  brought  to  dis- 
perse them.  The  Germans  have  transplanted  into  the  Pro- 
tectorate some  of  their  own  organizations.  Young  men 
and  women  are  organized  into  a  Strength  Through  Joy 
movement  and  encouraged  to  tramp  through  the  woods, 
even  as  in  Germany.  However,  these  groups  are  used 
chiefly  to  spread  information  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
Czechs.  Sometimes  propaganda  leaves  are  simply  dumped 
on  the  street  at  night  and  left  to  the  wind  to  distribute. 

Thus  word  somehow  gets  around.  When  it  was  an- 
nounced that  one  day's  receipts  of  the  Prague  streetcar 
service  would  be  given  to  the  German  Winter  Help  Fund, 
the  news  was  spread  by  a  propaganda  agency  known  as 
the  J.P.P.  The  initials  are  for  the  words,  "A  Woman 
Told  Me."  That  day  the  Czechs  walked  to  work  or  rode 
in  taxis,  waving  their  season  tickets  contemptuously  at  the 
empty  cars. 

Shortly  after  Hitler  moved  in,  a  Czech  radio  station 
broadcast  a  famous  Czech  fairy  tale.  It  was  the  story  of 
an  ugly  and  greedy  giant  who  could  never  stop  eating. 
At  first  he  ate  just  a  few  people,  then  he  ate  entire  towns 
and,  at  last,  his  insatiable  appetite  made  him  eat  whole 
countries.  But  greediness  brought  its  retribution.  A  small 
pain  became  a  great  pain  until  at  last  the  giant  died  in 
agony  and  the  countries  were  free. 

This  tale  landed  the  announcer  in  prison,  but  it  electri- 
fied the  nation  and  the  people  were  still  retelling  it  and 
laughing  about  it  when  I  was  in  Prague.  The  Czechs  have 
seriously  set  about  to  be  Hitler's  bellyache.  That  they  are 
succeeding  is  evident  not  only  from  the  latest  press  reports 
of  passive  resistance  but  also  from  the  otherwise  inexplica- 
ble severity  of  his  repressive  measures.  When  he  strikes, 
as  he  did  at  the  students  in  November,  he  is  aiming  at  a 
rebellious  and  recalcitrant  people.  Even  though  there  may 
not  be  much  chance  of  effective  armed  revolt  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate, the  Czechs — who  have  had  years  of  experience 
at  this  game — will  continue  to  harass  their  conqueror  with 
"pig-headed"  non-cooperation. 
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RE  PUBLIC 


by  BEULAH  AMIDON 

On  their  anniversary  —  The  Nation's  75th,  The  New  Republic's  25th  —  a 
Survey  Graphic  editor  reviews  the  years  of  these  two  esteemed  contem- 
poraries, their  founding  and  their  goals,  their  great  personalities,  their  con- 
tribution to  American  life. 


MOST   OF    US   THINK    AND  SPEAK   OF    THEM   TOGETHER — "The 

Nation  and  The  New  Republic."  Even  to  those  who 
know  them  only  by  name,  it  seems  natural  to  bracket 
the  two  weeklies,  vehicles  of  liberal  opinion,  commenta- 
tors on  the  current  scene.  They  speak  to  a  relatively  small 
group  of  readers — their  combined  circulation  rarely  has 
exceeded  80,000  copies,  in  times  when  picture  magazines 
and  news  digests  rocket  into  the  million-a-week  class. 
Unillustrated,  disdaining  tricks  of  diction  or  vocabulary, 
offering  neither  ringside  nor  keyhole  views  of  men  and 
affairs,  they  play  a  significant  part  in  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  country. 

This  year  each  of  them  reaches  one  of  those  milestones 
at  which  it  is  usual  for  institutions,  as  for  men,  to  look 
back  over  the  years,  take  stock  of  goals  attempted  and 
work  done  and  look  ahead.  The  Nation  was  founded  in 
the  bitter  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War;  The  New  Republic 
appeared  in  November  1914,  as  the  first  World  War  began. 

IN  LAUNCHING  The  Nation  UNDER  DATE  OF  JULY  6,  1865, 
E.  L.  Godkin  offered  no  statement  of  policy  or  program, 
hope  or  faith.  With  Lincoln  dead,  the  conspirators  still  in 
prison,  with  die  country  torn  by  war  and  war's  brutal 
ending,  Andrew  Johnson  beset  by  Reconstruction  prob- 
lems— the  brilliant,  impatient  editor  began  Vol.  I,  No.  I 
of  his  magazine  with  the  colorless  words,  "The  week  has 
been  singularly  barren  of  exciting  events."  A  few  weeks 
later,  die  magazine  first  carried  the  identifying  line,  "A 
Weekly  Journal  of  Politics,  Literature,  Science  and  Art," 
and  set  forth  a  Statement  o£  Policy.  [See  page  22.] 

That  first  number  is  in  a  pattern  familiar  to  The  Na- 
tion reader  of  today.  It  begins  with  a  series  of  short  para- 
graphs on  "timely  topics,"  a  mixture  of  news  reporting 
and  editorial  comment.  Then  follow  several  long  edito- 
rials, three  or  four  articles  (today  they  would  be  signed, 
but  not  then),  a  section  of  brief  comment  on  current 
"book  news,"  a  group  of  unsigned  reviews.  "One  princi- 
pal object  of  The  Nation,"  the  editor  announced,  "is  to 
promote  and  develop  a  higher  standard  of  criticism."  He 
complained,  however,  that  "the  publishing  trade  has  rare- 
ly afforded  less  signs  of  action,  even  in  the  deepest  de- 
pression of  war  times,  than  at  present." 

Through  most  of  its  history,  The  Nation  has  been  a 
personal  journal,  one  man's  vehicle  of  expression.  The 
founder,  E.  L.  Godkin,  Irish  born,  university  bred,  grew 
up  in  the  Mill-Bentham-Grote  tradition.  He  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1856. 
Journalism  appealed  to  him,  and  the  project  of  a  "high 
grade  weekly"  was  in  his  mind  for  several  years.  He 
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discussed  the  possibilities  with  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and 
Frederic  Olmstead,  but  it  was  a  Philadelphia  Abolitionist, 
James  Miller  McKim,  who  finally  made  the  new  publi- 
cation possible.  McKim  had  been  casting  about  for  a  news- 
paper to  represent  the  interests  of  the  freedmen.  He  saw 
it  also  as  an  opening  for  Wendell  Phillips  Garrison,  son 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  recently  graduated  from  Har- 
vard and  about  to  marry  McKim's  daughter.  McKim 
heard  of  Godkin's  plan,  and  proposed  that  they  join  forces. 
He  secured  backers  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  Norton 
rallied  his  Boston  friends,  and  forty  stockholders  provided 
capital  of  $100,000.  "We  have  got  so  much  money,"  God- 
kin  wrote  to  Olmstead,  "that  I  don't  think  we  can  fail, 
unless  by  stupendous  mismanagement."  At  that  stage,  edi- 
torial problems  were  more  troublesome  dian  finances.  "It 
[the  magazine]  has  been  so  far  rather  heavy,"  Godkin 
complained  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "and  I  find  it  difficult  to 
lighten  it.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  man  to  do  die  work 
of  gossiping  agreeably  on  manners,  lager  bier,  etc.,  who 
will  bind  himself  to  do  it  whether  he  feels  like  it  or  not. 
In  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  men  of  education  in 
America  to  handle  any  subject  with  a  light  touch.  They 
all  want  to  write  ponderous  essays  if  they  write  at  all." 

But  the  new  venture  attracted  readers.  By  the  third 
issue,  the  subscription  list,  at  $3  a  year,  had  reached  5000. 
Publication  costs,  however,  were  much  higher  than  the 
editor  had  estimated.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the 
capital  was  exhausted,  the  project  forced  into  virtual 
liquidation,  and  E.  L.  Godkin  and  Co.  took  over  publi- 
cation. This  meant  that  the  next  fifteen  years  were  for 
Godkin  a  constant  struggle  to  raise  die  necessary  funds 
while  carrying  the  editorial  responsibility  and  doing  much 
of  the  editorial  work.  But  in  spite  of  business  difficulties, 
the  magazine  grew  steadily  in  circulation  and  in  influ- 
ence. Finally,  in  1881,  Godkin  sold  The  Nation  to  the 
great  railroad  builder,  Henry  Villard,  who  had  just  taken 
over  the  New  Yorf^  Evening  Post. 

Villard's  Nation 

UNDER  THE  NEW  ARRANGEMENT,  The  Nation  BECAME  A 
weekly  edition  of  the  newspaper,  with  Wendell  Phillips 
Garrison  dtular  editor.  However,  with  Godkin  as  one  of 
the  editors  and  soon  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Evening 
Post,  the  change  in  the  content  and  emphasis  of  the 
magazine  was  gradual.  Indeed,  much  of  the  material  in 
die  weekly  was  lifted  bodily  from  the  daily  paper.  It 
was  only  after  Godkin's  retirement  in  1899  that  The 
Nation  became  increasingly  absorbed  in  scholarship  and 
belles  lettres,  less  and  less  active  in  political  crusades. 
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When,  in  1918,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  took  over  The 
Nation  and  returned  it  to  the  arena  of  public  affairs,  he 
was  not  creating  a  new  magazine  but  reviving  its  original 
purpose  and  method. 

Henry  Villard  was  scrupulous  in  avoiding  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  control  over  the  policies  or  the  methods  of 
his  papers.  Their  business  affairs  were  managed  by  a 
three-man  trust,  one  of  the  three 
being  Godkin.  The  editors  had  a 
free  hand.  Mr.  Villard  bore  with 
patience  the  financial  writer's  criti- 
cism of  his  railroad  policies,  God- 
kin's  ridicule  of  woman  suffrage, 
which  both  the  owner  and  his 
wife  advocated.  There  was  not 
even  protest  when  Godkin's  Brit- 
ish upper  class  scorn  of  "trades- 
men," expressed  in  editorials  in 
both  The  Nation  and  the  Evening 
Post,  cost  the  publications  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  advertising  and 
even  more  in  good  will. 

Starting  with  the  evils  of  pew 
renting,  and  rapidly  going  on  to 
the  "blunders"  of  Andrew  John- 
son, the  Grant  scandals,  railroad 
lobbies  and  the  Elaine  campaign, 
unreasoning  party  "loyalty,"  civil 
service,  Negro  suffrage,  Tam- 
many, The  Nation  urged  reform 
and,  even  more  vigorously,  cam- 
paigned against  evil  doers  and  their  devious  practices. 

A  publication  so  definitely  a  one-man  creation  was  in- 
evitably stamped  with  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  great- 
ness of  that  man.  Godkin's  liberalism  was  in  effect  a  utili- 
tarian adaptation  of  laissez  faire.  Any  tampering  with 
"natural  law"  seemed  to  him  to  entail  more  evils  than 
benefits.  Hence  while  he  fought  valiantly  for  reforms  and 
against  militarism,  imperialism,  corruption,  he  opposed 
government  interference  in  business  and  industry,  dis- 
trusted public  education,  and  viewed  agrarian  and  pro- 
letarian movements  with  contempt  as  evidences  of  "demo- 
cratic decay."  He  disliked  "the  vulgar  West."  In  1896  The 


E.  L.  Godkin,  founder  and  first  editor  of  The  Nation 


The    Nation: 

A  Weekly  Journal  of  Politics,  Literature,  Science,  and  Art, 

THIS  journal  wilt  not  be  the  organ  of  any  party,  sect,  or 
body.  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  make  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  to 
the  discussion  of  political  and  social  questions  a  really  critical 
spirit,  and  to  wage  war  upon  the  vicea  of  violence,  exaggeration, 
and  misrepresentation  by  which  so  much  of  the  political  writing  of 
the  day  is  marred. 

The  criticism  of  books  and  works  ot  art  will  form  one  ot  its 
most  prominent  features;  and  pains  will  be  taken  to  have  this 
task  performed  in  every  case  by  writers  possessing  special  qual- 
ifications for  It 

It  is  intended,  in  the  interest  of  investors,  as  well  as  of  the 
public  generally,  to  have  questions  of  trade  and  finance  treated 
every  week  by  a  writer  whose  position  and  character  will-give 
his  articles  an  exceptional  value,  and  render  them  a  safe  and 
trustworthy  guide. 

A  special  correspondent,  who  has  been  selected  for  his  work 
with  care,  has  started  on  a  journey  through  the  South.  His 
letters  will  appear  hereafter  every  week,  and  he  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  simply  reporting  what  be  sees  and  hears,  leaving  the 
public  as  far  as  possible  to  draw  its  own  inferences. 

It  embraces  among  its  regular  or  occasional  contributors  the  fol 
loving  names : 

HENRY  "W.  LONGFELLOW, 

JAMES  RUSSELL.  LOWELL, 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIER, 

SAMUEL  ELIOT  (Ex-President  Trin.  College,  Hartford), 


The  young  weekly's  statement  of  policy  and  list  of  contributors,  July  27,  1865 


Nation  was  loud  with  his  contempt  for  "the  boy  orator 
of  the  Platte,"  the  "roaring  mob"  that  put  him  in  nomina- 
tion, and  the  "anarchistic  platform"  of  the  Populists.  In 
the  final  choice  between  tolerance  and  pessimism,  the  edi- 
tor who  had  so  greatly  influenced  the  thought  of  his  day, 
chose  pessimism,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  he 
wrote:  "I  came  here  fifty  years  ago  with  high  and  fond 
ideals  about  America.  .  .  .  They 
are  all  now  shattered,  and  I  have 
apparently  to  look  elsewhere  to 
keep  even  moderate  hopes  about 
the  human  race  alive." 

It  was  in  1897  that  Oswald  Gar- 
rison Villard,  son  of  the  proprietor, 

^ ^»ji|  began  his  long  connection  with  the 

Evening  Post  and  The  Nation  as 
reporter,  Washington  correspond- 
ent, foreign  correspondent,  pub- 
lisher, editor.  It  was  not  until 
1918,  however,  when  the  Evening 
Post  was  sold  in  wartime  to 
Thomas  W.  Lament  that  Mr.  Vil- 
lard took  over  the  active  manage- 
ment of  The  Nation.  Once  more 
The  Nation  became  the  voice  of  a 
militant  editor.  As  Villard  wrote 
in  his  recent  autobiography, 
"Fighting  Years":  "Those  were 
stirring  months  and  called  for  in- 
cessant labor.  I  was  captain  and 
supercargo,  purser  and  recruiting 

officer,  and  I  had  the  complete  satisfaction  of  molding  my 
historic  journal  according  to  my  exact  wishes  and  beliefs." 
The  new  editor-in-chief  served  without  salary  or  ex- 
pense account.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  he  put  sub- 
stantial sums  from  his  own  fortune  into  rebuilding  the 
paper.  After  that,  he  sought  and  secured  generous  sup- 
port from  friends  who  believed  in  him,  and  in  the  value 
of  an  outspoken  and  independent  liberal  magazine.  The 
exact  amount  of  these  contributions  is  not  available.  They 
made  possible  the  special  international  relations  section, 
and  in  the  many  lean  years,  they  prevented  or  covered 
operating  deficits.  These  were  always  handled  as  personal 

matters  between  the  editor 
and  his  friends,  and  were 
not  regarded  by  either  party 
as  formal  business  arrange- 
ments. 

If  Oswald  Villard  did  not 
continue  to  put  his  private  for- 
tune into  The  Nation  he  did 
give  it  his  courage,  strength  and 
talent  through  the  gruelling 
years  of  war,  "red  baiting," 
boom  and  depression.  He  gath- 
ered around  him  a  few  sea- 
soned journalists  -  -  among 
them:  the  historian,  William 
MacDonald ;  the  economist, 
Henry  Raymond  Mussey;  the 
versatile  Arthur  Warner;  and 
a  brilliant  group  of  younger 
people.  To  The  Nation  for  a 
brief  or  longer  service  he 
brought,  among  others,  Freda 


PROFESSOR  TORRET  (Harvard), 

DR.  FRANCIS  LIEBER, 

PROFESSOR  GOLDWIH  SMITH  (Oxford), 

PROFESSOR  CHILD  (Harvard), 
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JUDGE  BOND  (Baltimore), 

EDMCND  QUINCY, 

PROFESSOR  W.  D.  WHITNEY  (Tale), 

PROFESSOR  D.  C.  OILMAN  (Yale), 
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PROFESSOR  DWIOHT  (Columbia  College), 

PROFESSOR  TAYLER  LEWIS  (Schenectady), 

JUDGE  WAYLAND, 

FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED, 

REV.  DR.  McCLiSTOCX, 

REV.  DR.  Jos.  P.  THOMPSON, 

REV.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS, 

REV.  DR.  BELLOWS, 

C.  J.  STILLE, 

HENRY  T.  TUCKERMAN, 

BAYARD  TAYLOR, 
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Kirchwey,  daughter  of  George 
W.  Kirchwey,  former  dean  of 
Columbia  Law  School;  Lewis 
Gannett;  the  four  Van  Dorens 
— Carl,  Mark,  Irita,  Dorothy; 
Lincoln  Colcord;  Arthur  Glea- 
son;  Raymond  Gram  Swing; 
Stuart  Chase;  Albert  J.  Nock; 
George  Soule;  Margaret  Mar- 
shall; and  that  stormy  petrel  of 
the  press,  Heywood  Broun.  It 
has  been  a  shifting  group,  as  are 
most  journalistic  staffs,  but  con- 
tinuously able  and  stimulating. 

The  Nation  has  had  checkered 
years  since  Mr.  Villard's  retire- 
ment from  active  editorial  con- 
trol in  1932.  He  turned  it  over 
to  an  editorial  board — Freda 

Kirchwey,  Henry  Hazlitt,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  Ernest 
Gruening — with  himself  as  contributing  editor,  writing  a 
weekly  page.  For  three  years  The  Nation  made  modest 
profits.  Then  it  ran  into  a  small  deficit  which  Mr.  Vil- 
lard felt  he  could  not  cover.  After  a  half  century,  The 
Nation  passed  out  of  the  Villard  family.  It  was  sold  to 
Maurice  Wertheim,  the  financier  who  had  built  up  the 
Theater  Guild.  The  final  result  was  unhappy,  for  the 
owner  and  the  editors,  largely  because  of  Mr.  Werth- 
eim's  unwillingness  to  assume  responsibility  for  policies 
he  did  not  control  (and,  to  his  credit,  did  not  want  to 
control)  and  with  which  at  many  points  he  sharply  dif- 
fered. Three  years  ago,  The  Nation  was  purchased  by 
Freda  Kirchwey,  for  twenty  years  one  of  its  outstanding 
editors  and  now  the  first  woman  to  become  editor-in- 
chief  of  a  national  weekly. 

By    lopping   off.  some   expenses   and    proceeding   cau- 
tiously with  new  plans,  The  Nation  has  been  self-sup- 
porting  under   this   management.   It   has  built   upon   its 
great  tradition.  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  dramatic  critic,  and 
Margaret    Marshall,    literary    editor,    have,    in    Godkin's 
phrase,  "promoted  and  developed  a  higher  standard  of 
criticism."  Through  a  group  of  regular  correspondents, 
including  Louis  Fischer,  Robert  Dell,  Harold  Laski,  Al- 
exander Werth,  the  journal  continues,  less  pretentiously, 
the   realistic   coverage  of  Villard's  for- 
eign relations  section.  Perhaps  the  chief 
change    under    the   present   ownership 
has  been      in   tone  and   temper.    The 
Nation  of  today  is  less  shrill  (less  solid 
and  scholarly,  too),  readier  to  offer  an 
occasional  word  of  commendation,  not 
quite  so  sure  that  there  are  no  grada- 
tions between  black  and  white,  that  The 
Other  Fellow  and  his  point  of  view  can 
only  be  Wrong. 


Croly's  New  Republic 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  HAS  LIVED  A  MORE 
sheltered  economic  life  than  has  The 
Nation.  Its  background  is  the  Pro- 
gressive movement  of  the  optimistic 
pre-war  years.  Its  genesis  is  Herbert 
Croly's  "The  Promise  of  American 
Life,"  published  in  1909.  This  was  a 
time  when  something  in  American  life 


The  business  office  of  The  New  Republic  in  an  old  brownstone  house  on  the  West  Side,  1916 

seemed  about  to  flower,  until  the  promise  was  blasted  by 
the  irrelevance  of  war.  In  his  biography  of  Willard 
Straight,  Croly  told  how  Straight,  home  from  his  suc- 
cessful financial  mission  in  the  Orient,  and  married  to 
Dorothy  Whitney,  "began  to  search  for  a  vehicle  of  personal 
expression  commensurate  with  the  larger  number  of  asso- 
ciates whom  he  now  felt  the  need  of  reaching  and  influ- 
encing. Asia  was  one  symptom  of  his  interest  in  opening 
means  of  communication  between  himself  and  a  larger 
public.  The  New  Republic  was  another."  Straight  rose  to 
Croly's  book,  looked  him  up  and  the  two  men  formulated 
a  plan  for  a  weekly  which  would  "apply  to  American  life, 
as  it  developed,  the  political  and  social  ideas  which  I  had 
sketched  in  the  book."  It  was  to  be  a  periodical  which 
would  not  seek  mass  circulation,  but  would  endeavor  to 
"liberalize  and  leaven  American  political  and  social  opin- 
ion." The  magazine  would  not  represent  "personal  jour- 
nalism," like  The  Nation  under  Godkin  and  Villard,  but 
"a  little  society  of  like-minded  equals,"  which  would  oper- 
ate in  all  important  matters  "by  practically  unanimous 
consent."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Straight  were  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary funds,  they  would  be  consulted  on  important  ques- 
tions of  policy  and  management,  but  "they  were  not,  so 
it  was  explicitly  understood,  to  possess  the  power  of  veto- 
ing the  publication  of  any  article  which  their  associates 
all  considered  desirable." 

Croly's  stiff  and  labored  prose  is  dif- 
ficult to  summarize  or  to  quote.  In  "The 
Promise  of  American  Life,"  as  distilled 
by  John  Chamberlain  in  The  New  Re- 
public's recent  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
issue,  Croly's  starting  point  was  an  "act- 
ive and  intense  dislike  of  the  [average 
American's]  mixture  of  optimism,  fatal- 
ism and  conservatism— a  mixture  that 
results  in  'the  expectation  that  the  famil- 
iar benefits  [of  American  life]  will  con- 
tinue to  accumulate  automatically.' "  He 
held  that  only  conscious  political  organi- 
zation could  attain  the  desired  ends  of 
a  more  just  distribution  of  adequate  re- 
sources. His  hope  was  that  democracy 
would  entrust  power  to  its  exceptional 
men.  He  had  no  confidence  in  "reform" 
by  the  crusading  technique.  Government 
must  be  "reformed"  on  all  fronts  at  once, 
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Henry  Villard,  railroad  builder,  who  bought  The  Nation  in  1881 

and  thus,  he  wrote:  "In  becoming  responsible  for  the 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  demand  of  a  dom- 
inant and  constructive  national  purpose,  the  American 
state  will  in  effect  be  making  itself  responsible  for  a  mor- 
ally and  socially  desirable  distribution  of  wealth."  In 
Chamberlain's  crisp  summary,  "his  was  a  Hamiltonian 
emphasis  on  strong  central  government,  a  Jeffersonian 
bias  in  favor  of  opportunity  for  the  common  man." 

Probably  Croly's  book  is  read  today  only  by  delvers  into 
backgrounds  and  beginnings.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  a 
whole  generation  has  grown  up  which  scarcely  knows 
Herbert  Croly's  name,  and  has  no  sense  of  the  kindling 
enthusiasm  of  those  years  before  the  shadow  of  war  fell 
across  us  all.  In  the  months  when  the  plans  for  The  New 
Republic  were  being  discussed,  Croly  was  the  center  of  an 
eager  ferment.  He  was  a  painfully  shy  man,  his  speech 
so  soft  and  mumbling  that  it  was  often  difficult  to  follow 
what  he  said.  His  eyes,  as  he  talked,  were  usually  on  his 
hands,  clasped  in  his  lap.  But  he  would  look  up  some- 
times, a  gaze  of  startling  penetration  out  of  his  strange 
green  eyes,  and  you  saw  the  mind  and  will  of  the  man, 
and  his  eager  spirit.  He  enjoyed  games — tennis,  bridge, 
poker.  At  least,  people  who  played  with  him  say  he  did. 
I  can't  think  of  him  as  playing,  but  only  as  withdrawn-* 
into  a  cool,  relentless,  almost  arid  region  of  the  mind, 
where  emotion  was  excluded. 

The  other  editors  were  Philip  Littell;  that  gay,  Puck- 
ish scholar  Francis  Hackett;  Walter  Lippmann,  somewhat 
pontifical,  even  at  twenty-four;  Walter  Weyl,  goad  to 
tired  radicals;  with  Charlotte  Rudyard  in  charge  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  magazine,  and  Robert  Hallowell,  the 
publisher  who  later  turned  artist,  as  business  manager. 
While  not  a  member  of  this  editorial  board,  the  bitter  and 
brilliant  Randolph  Bourne  was  for  a  time  a  contributing 
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editor  and  often  met  with  the  others.  Alvin  Johnson,  Signe 
Toksvig,  Charles  Merz  were  early  additions  to  the  staff. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  was  ever  such  good  talk, 
such  high  hopes.  One  was  sure— even  Croly,  in  his  shy 
fastness — that  something  basic  would  be  swiftly  brought  to 
pass  by  this  magazine  and  what  it  stood  for.  Perhaps  that 
seems  too  naive  to  set  down  today.  But  it  was  a  kind  of 
faith  I  wish  youth  in  America  could  rekindle. 

Unlike  Vol.  I,  No.  1  of  The  Nation,  the  initial  number 
of  The  New  Republic  set  at  the  beginning  of  its  first 
column  this  paragraph  about  itself:  "The  New  Republic 
is  frankly  an  experiment.  It  is  an  attempt  to  find  a  na- 
tional audience  for  a  journal  of  interpretation  and  opinion. 
Its  success  inevitably  depends  on  public  support,  but  if 
we  are  unable  to  achieve  that  success  under  the  conditions 
essential  to  sound  and  disinterested  thinking,  we  shall  dis- 
continue our  experiment  and  make  way  for  better  men. 
Meanwhile,  we  set  out  with  faith." 

The  thirty-two  pages  of  the  first  number  included  short, 
unsigned  editorial  paragraphs,  five  longer  editorials,  arti- 
cles by  Frank  H.  Simonds,  H.  N.  Brailsford,  Hugh  Wai- 
pole,  Alvin  Johnson,  Rebecca  West,  Roland  G.  Usher, 
Randolph  Bourne,  reviews  by  Francis  Hackett  and  Philip 
Littell.  Within  a  few  months  came  the  first  of  the  supple- 
ments affording  something  between  article  and  book- 
length  treatment  of  timely  subjects. 

The  New  Republic  quickly  found  its  audience.  It  did 
not  pretend  to  pay  its  way.  The  exact  size  of  the  subsidy 
it  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Straight — continued  by 
Mrs.  Straight  after  her  husband's  early  death  in  1918— 
seems  to  be  a  delicate  matter.  As  long  as  Herbert  Croly 
lived,  he  virtually  had  a  blank  check,  to  be  drawn  as  the 
magazine  required.  Certainly  there  were  few  years  when 
the  amount  was  less  than  $75,000;  undoubtedly  there  were 
years  in  which  it  ran  to  six  figures. 


Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  correspondent,  owner,  crusading  editor 
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The  whole  arrangement  was  changed  in  1935.  Mrs. 
Straight,  now  Mrs.  Leonard  Elmhirst,  made  her  home  in 
England,  and  that  year  renounced  her  American  citizen- 
ship. She  continued  her  interest  in  the  four  magazines 
she  had  underwritten,  Asia,  Antiques,  Theatre  Arts,  and 
The  New  Republic,  and  wanted  to  see  them  go  on  play- 
ing a  part  in  American  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmhirst  estab- 
lished a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  magazines,  adminis- 
tered by  a  board  of  five,  one  member  of  which  is  the 
family  lawyer.  Under  this  arrangement,  The  New  Repub- 
lic's present  subsidy  is  much  smaller  than  it  used  to  be,  but 
it  is  substantial. 

The  New  Republic  has  moved  from  its  original  quarters 
in  the  mellow  old  brownstone  houses  in  Chelsea.  It  now 
shares  offices  with  the  other  three  magazines — offices  de- 
signed by  Lescaze  in  chrome  steel  and  blue,  streamlined 
and  modern.  Most  of  the  editorial  writing  is  done  by 
Bruce  Bliven,  a  progressive  journalist  with  Pacific  Coast 
and  Midwest  background,  and  a  rangy  "feel"  for  the  value 
and  tempo  of  news;  and  by  George  Soule,  research  econo- 
mist, and  author  of  a  dozen  significant  volumes  in  his 
field.  Malcolm  Cowley  is  literary  editor,  Stark  Young  and 
Otis  Ferguson  write  on  theater  and  cinema,  and  Robert 
Morss  Lovett,  now  governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  is  still 
a  member  of  the  group.  In  addition  there  are  a  dozen  con- 
tributing editors.  John  T.  Flynn  writes  a  weekly  column 
on  "Other  People's  Money."  An  outstanding  feature  is 
the  column  "Washington  Notes,"  signed  only  with  the 
initials  "T.R.B."  which  gets  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
Capital. 

The  New  Republic  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  Mrs. 
Elmhirst,  who  has  continued  her  interest  in  the  details  of 
the  magazine.  While  its  masthead  still  carries  the  strip, 
"A  Journal  of  Opinion,"  the  editors  emphasize  the  maga- 
zine's responsibility  for  reporting  equally  with  its  respon- 
sibility for  comment  and  interpretation.  "I  like  to  think 
of  The  New  Republic  as  'progressive,'  "  says  Bruce  Bliven. 
"We  try  to  avoid  the  word  'liberal'  which  seems  to  us 
so  vague  as  to  be  almost  meaningless.  We  try  to  be  posi- 
tive. We  don't  do  much  scolding.  None  of  us  would  feel 
comfortable  on  a  soapbox." 

Liberals  in  Crisis 

PKRHAPS  TFTEIR  REACTION  TO  MAJOR  CRISIS  WILL  HELP  MAKE 
clear  the  distinctive  characterisr 
tics  of  the  two  weeklies. 

While  Villard,  grandson  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  anti- 
preparedness  and  anti-militar- 
ism movements  after  1914,  once 
faced  with  the  situation  of 
1917,  The  Nation  saw  the 
World  War  as  a  clear  issue  be- 
tween "autocracy  and  democ- 
racy," and  threw  its  whole- 
hearted support  behind  Wilson 
in  his  declaration  of  war.  But 
even  in  the  fervor  of  April 
1917,  it  was  warning  the  coun- 
try: "Every  war  measure  urged 
by  the  President  and  approved 
by  Congress  should  be  plainly 
stamped  'for  the  duration  of 

the    war.'    ...    At    its    best    the  Walter   Lippmann   in   his 


Herbert  Croly,  the  founder  of  The  New  Republic 

war  will  transmit  a  heavy  burden  and  a  political  hamper- 
ing; but  we  should  strive  to  see  to  it  from  the  first  that 
the  war  shall  not  be  permitted  to  lay  a  dead  hand  upon 
the  coming  years  of  peace." 

For  The  New  Republic,  the  issue  was  not  so  simple.  It 
arrived  at  support  of  Wilson's  position  by  a  long  and  pain- 
ful exercise  in  logistics,  beginning  with  a  special  supple- 
ment in  early  February  1917,  calling  for  a  break  in  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Germany,  and  continuing  through 
increasingly  pro-war  numbers:  "We  are  forced  to  choose 
between  maritime  absolutism  and  maritime  anarchy." 
.  .  .  "Germany  cannot  be  permitted  to  terrorize  interna- 
tional territory  and  rather  than  permit  a  reign  of  terror, 
the  United  States,  which  is  born 
of  maritime  freedom  and  order, 
has  every  justification  for  fight- 
ing." .  .  .  "Unless  the  world 
emerges  from  the  war  a  more 
liberal  and  a  more  peaceful 
world,  America  is  beaten,  no 
matter  how  badly  Germany  is 
crushed."  .  .  .  "The  cause  of  the 
Allies  is  now  unmistakably  the 
cause  of  liberalism  and  the  hope 
of  enduring  peace." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Villard  took 
the  helm  of  The  Nation  [in  the 
summer  of  1918]  he  began  to  de- 
mand a  statement  of  peace  terms, 
and  to  put  forward  the  highly 
unpopular  opinion  that  Germany 
could  not  and  should  not  be 
crushed.  He  went  to  the  Peace 
New  Republic  office  Conference  at  Versailles,  and 
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trom  there  managed  to  make  his  way  to  Germany.  Re- 
turning to  Paris,  he  reported  the  barbarities  of  the  block- 
ade, the  inhuman  pressure  being  put  upon  Germany  to 
force  her  to  sign  a  dictated  peace.  In  words  of  pity  and 
indignation — in  some  of  the  best  writing  of  the  period — 
he  pled  for  reason  and  justice. 

The  New  Republic  went  to  the  record — Wilson's 
speeches  and  state  papers — to  prove  that  what  was  going 
on  behind  locked  doors  at  Versailles  was  a  betrayal  of 
everything  for  which  the  United  States  had  gone  to  war. 
By  their  separate  methods  the  two  magazines  finally  ar- 
rived at  the  same  point  and  were  among  the  first  to  voice 
the  disillusionment  and  outrage  of  forward-looking 
Americans. 

The  New  Republic:  "They  [the  liberals]  failed  at  one 
of  the  supreme  moments  of  human  decision  and  have 
permitted  four  men  to  boggle  the  hope  of  the  world." 

The  Nation:  "After  nearly  five  years  of  strenuous  ef- 
fort and  high  expectancy,  the  hopes  of  the  people  have 
been  destroyed.  The  progress  of  democracy  as  either  a 
theory  or  practice  of  social  righteousness  has  been  sud- 
denly and  forcibly  checked." 

BOTH    JOURNALS    WERE    THE    TARGETS    OF    ANGRY    "PATRIOTS," 

particularly  The  Nation,  because  of  Mr.  Villard's  strain  of 
German  blood.  But  The  Nation's  bitterest  experience  came 
in  the  hysterical  red-baiting  period  after  the  war.  As  Hen- 
ry Raymond  Massey,  managing  editor  in  the  war  years, 
pointed  out  in  The  Nation's  sixtieth  anniversary  issue 
(1925),  the  magazine's  opinions  were  never  more  unpopu- 
lar than  when  it  stood  for  "a  just  peace  of  reconciliation," 
and  for  tolerance  and  fair  play — then  called  "treason" 
and  "bolshevism."  There  were  batches  of  cancellations 
from  "grieved  and  scandalized  oldest  subscribers."  At  this 
time,  it  reached  the  lowest  paid  circulation  in  its  recent 
history — 27,593.  Its  average  during  the  post-war  decade  was 
about  31,600;  for  the  thirties,  about  four  thousand  higher, 
with  the  "top"  of  over  43,000  in  1937. 

The  New  Republic  has  also  suffered  sharp  ups  and 
downs.  When  the  majority  of  its  audience  was  still  op- 
posed to  American  entry  into  the  World  War,  The  New 
Republic  came  out  in  favor  of  American  participation;  at 
a  time  when  most  of  its  readers  still  favored  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations,  it  repudiated  both.  In 
recent  years,  its  stand  for  Soviet  Russia  had  alienated 
many  liberals.  On  August  30  of  this  year,  it  drew  a  close 
parallel  "between  Chamberlain's  action  in  September  1938 
and  Stalin's  in  August  1939.  ...  In  the  face  of  Hitler's 
determined  threats,  both  surrenders  seemed  to  save  the 
peace  of  the  world."  The  editorial  added:  "We  do  not 
expect  that  out  of  this  appeasement  will  grow  that  great 
bogey— an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  So- 
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viet  Communism  and  German  Nazism,  any  more  than  a 
firm  partnership  between  Britain  and  the  Reich  grew  out 
of  Munich."  This  was  much  farther  from  general  liberal 
opinion  in  this  country  than  The  Nation's  vigorous  han- 
dling of  the  same  event,  though  it  has  been  criticized 
with  equal  harshness  by  communist  writers. 

Some  critics  view  The  New  Republic's  "lack  of  common 
sense"  in  such  instances  as  the  outgrowth  of  its  economic 
irresponsibility;  to  others,  this  occasional  disregard  of 
currents  of  liberal  American  opinion  is  evidence  of  the 
journal's  independence  and  courage.  Both  magazines  suf- 
fer from  the  provincialism  of  Manhattan  Island.  They  tend 
to  overemphasize  the  interests  (and  the  prejudices)  of 
urban  intellectuals,  and  to  overlook  other  and  often  more 
significant  points  of  view. 

Not  So  Tired  Radicals 

As  REFLECTED  IN  CIRCULATION  FIGURES,  The  New  Repub- 
lic s  course  shows,  with  an  average  of  35,000,  a  nose  dive 
in  1919  from  its  all-time  high  of  42,000,  to  "a  much  lower 
point."  The  twenties  were  difficult  for  liberal  effort  in  all 
fields,  and  particularly  in  journalism.  On  the  crest  of  a 
boom,  people  are  indifferent  to  economic,  social  and  polit- 
ical problems.  The  New  Republic's  lowest  point  was  in 
1929,  when  it  "got  down  to  about  20,000."  There  has  been 
a  gain  every  year  since  1930,  and  "a  very  rapid  gain  since 
the  crisis  in  Europe." 

But  it  is  not  by  the  size  of  their  subscription  lists,  the 
number  of  copies  sold  at  newsstands  that  the  importance 
of  such  journals  as  these  can  be  gauged.  Their  influence  is 
largely  indirect — in  the  thought,  discussion,  writing  of 
those  who  read  them,  particularly  the  editorial  writers 
of  the  daily  press.  As  Godkin  believed  and  Herbert  Croly 
hoped,  they  have  served  as  leaveners  of  public  opinion. 
In  its  long  lifetime,  The  Nation  has  seen  the  demise  of 
many  weeklies — among  them  the  Independent,  Observer, 
Freeman,  New  Freeman,  Outloo\,  Review,  Literary  Di- 
gest. And  as  Mr.  Villard  has  observed,  ".  .  .  doubtless  The 
Nation  and  The  New  Republic,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
large  means  behind  them,"  would  have  gone  the  same 
way.  But  there  have  been  weeklies,  and  dailies,  too,  which 
have  starved  to  death  not  for  lack  of  funds,  but  for  lack  of 
ideas,  convictions,  and  the  wit  to  escape  dullness.  Their 
harshest  critics  could  not  see  this  as  the  fate  of  either  of 
these  journals. 

The  New  Republic  has  held  to  its  unexcited  clarity,  its 
poise  and  balance,  its  broad  outlook  and  mature  temper. 
Through  a  longer  course,  The  Nation  has  kept  its  old 
insurgent  spirit,  its  eloquence  on  behalf  of  its  causes,  its 
ability,  even  when  clearly  wrong,  to  make  men  think. 
The  unwearied  crusader  that  did  not  hesitate  to  brand 
the  induction  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  into  office  a  "most 
deplorable  and  debauching  enterprise,"  and  in  a  scathing 
obituary,  to  point  to  Mark  Hanna  as  one  in  whom  "the 
grosser  and  more  repulsive  policies  of  his  own  party 
beheld  themselves  as  in  a  mirror,"  has  diminished  neither 
its  stock  of  vigorous  adjectives  nor  its  readiness  to  use 
them. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  influence  of  these  jour- 
nals through  the  years.  Not  always  right — as  so  often  they 
have  been  the  first  to  admit — they  have  been  constant  re- 
minders of  the  soft  spots  in  American  life,  and  inveterate 
spurs  to  positive  lines  of  action.  Their  long  ranks  of  bound 
volumes  are  an  impressive  record  of  public  service,  and 
a  promise  for  the  years  to  come. 
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Impractical  Nurses 

OR  HOW  PRACTICAL  CAN  PRACTICAL  NURSING  BE? 


by  EDITH  M.  STERN 


A  "PRACTICAL  NURSE"  ENTERS  NEARLY  EVERY  HOME,  AT  ONE 
time  or  another,  to  take  charge  of  patients  whose  condi- 
tion is  not  critical  enough  to  warrant  the  expert  care  of  a 
registered  nurse,  and  to  help  the  family  synchronize  house- 
hold routine  with  the  impromptu  clinic  in  the  sickroom. 
She  fills  the  breach  when  a  registered  nurse  would  over- 
tax the  family  budget. 

But  in  forty-seven  states  you  engage  this  indispensable 
person  grab-bag  fashion,  with  an  even  chance  of  drawing 
an  eminently  qualified  woman  or  some  ill-starred  ama- 
teur. In  these  states  the  very  term  "practical  nurse,"  in- 
spiring as  much  confidence  as  the  trademark  of  a  tested 
brand,  is  no  clue  to  the  individual  who  answers  to  the 
name. 

In  New  York  alone  the  family  that  calls  in  a  practical 
nurse  henceforth  can  answer  the  doorbell  confident  that 
the  fitness  of  the  person  admitted  is  vouched  for  by  the 
state,  just  as  all  states  certify  the  fitness  of  plumbers,  elec- 
tricians, barbers,  cosmetologists  and  undertakers.  New 
York  has  pioneered  with  a  law  making  a  license  compul- 
sory for  anyone  who  nurses  for  hire. 

Before  its  passage  there  were  42,000  unclassified  work- 
ers calling  themselves  "nurses."  Some,  of  course,  had  first- 
class  nursing  preparation  in  other  states;  others  were 
graduates  of  low  standard  schools;  many  were  graduates 
of  correspondence  courses  in  bad  odor  with  the  AMA;  or 
"undergraduates"  who  dropped  out  short  of  the  finish  line 
for  physical,  mental,  moral  or  financial  reasons;  others 
homey,  motherly  souls  who  had  tended  for  their  relatives; 
and  still  others  illiterate  Sairey  Gamps  who  nursed  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  else  they  could  do.  By  analogy 
with  conditions  in  New  York,  a  large  number  of  the  esti- 
mated 200,000  practical  nurses  in  the  United  States  are 
incompetent  to  cope  with  even  mild  illness. 

And,  unless  you  are  lucky,  you  may  get  one  of  the  in- 
competents. Tipplers  and  slatterns  are  easily  spotted.  But 
neat,  kindly  women,  with  more  warmth  than  skill,  have 
made  fatal  mistakes  before  the  doctor  caught  up  with 
them.  They  have  rubbed  pains  in  the  legs  of  new  mothers, 
causing  emboli  which  formed 'fatal  clots;  they  have  ap- 
plied hot  water  bags  to  "stomach  aches"  which  were  really 
inflamed  appendices  and  brought  about  pus,  peritonitis, 
and  death.  Alice  Corbin  of  the  New  York  Maternity  Cen- 
ter cites  the  story  of  a  practical  nurse  who  reported  to  the 
doctor,  over  the  telephone,  that  the  patient  was  sleeping 
peacefully  and  he  therefore  did  not  call.  The  patient  never 
woke  up.  Nothing  in  the  nurse's  background  gave  her  the 
registered  nurse's  ability  to  distinguish  between  sleep  and 
a  coma.  Marion  W.  Sheahan,  director  of  the  New  York 
Division  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  reports  the  case  of  a 
benevolent  practical  nurse  propping  a  pneumonia  patient 
up  in  bed  and  urging  him  to  cough:  absolute  rest  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  pneumonia  care!  Harriet  Entriken,  secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Nurses  Association,  was 
once  called  in  to  help  save  the  life  of  a  young  mother.  The 
doctor  had  prescribed  salt  douches.  The  practical  nurse, 
with  the  confidence  of  ignorance,  decided  the  douche  was 
not  sufficiently  antiseptic  and  had  taken  it  upon  herself  to 
administer  bichloride  of  mercury.  Pauline  Williamson, 
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membership  chairman  of  the  California  Practical  Nurses 
Association,  an  organization  interested  in  raising  practical 
nursing  standards,  has  recorded  the  instance  of  a  practical 
nurse  who  failed  to  carry  out  the  doctor's  instructions  for 
feeding  a  normal,  but  frail,  new  born  infant.  Panicky 
about  confessing  her  ineptitude,  she  failed  to  report  the 
infant's  failure  to  eliminate,  because  of  the  improper  feed- 
ing, for  four  days,  and  it  died. 

With  a  registered  nurse,  educated  in  observation  of 
symptoms,  informed  as  to  nursing  procedures,  trained  to 
carry  out  the  doctor's  orders,  to  keep  a  detailed  chart,  you 
run  no  such  risks.  R.N.  is  a  symbol  that  the  nurse  has 
had  her  credentials  checked  by  a  special  department  of 
the  state  which  inquires  into  her  character,  checks  her 
highschool  or  college  work,  and  ascertains  that  she  holds 
a  diploma  from  an  accredited  nursing  school  that  has 
given  her  the  required  amount  and  variety  of  study  and 
of  supervised  practice  in  a  hospital.  She  has  passed  a  writ- 
ten and  sometimes  practical  state  board  examination. 

The  R.N.  gets  from  $35  to  $70  a  week.  The  practical 
nurse  gets  from  $7  to  $35  a  week.  And,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  that's  why  she's  used. 

Sometimes  this  is  about  as  logical  as  if  you  called  in  a 
cook  to  compound  your  prescriptions  because  pharmacists 
are  expensive.  Some  of  the  arts  of  nursing  are  easily 
learned,  but  its  skilled  techniques  require  thorough  prac- 
tice and  a  scientific  background.  An  eight-year-old  child 
can  give  himself  hypodermics,  but  intravenous  or  intra- 
muscular injections,  unless  administered  by  an  expert, 
are  fraught  with  danger.  Anyone  can  give  a  simple  bed 
bath.  But  it  requires  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  bathe 
a  patient  with  a  broken  back.  A  deft,  experienced  practi- 
cal nurse  is  adequate  for  simple  enemas  and  douches,  but 
there  is  grave  danger  of  puncture  and  infection  if  anyone 
but  a  doctor  or  an  R.N.  attempts  catheterization. 

Practical  Nurses  Have  a  Place 

THERE  REMAINS,  HOWEVER,  A  LARGE  PROVINCE  FOR  THE  COM- 
petent  practical  nurse.  Care  of  normal  mothers  and  new 
babies,  custodial  care  of  the  aged,  chronic  illness  requiring 
no  complicated  treatments,  mild  illness  like  grippe,  and 
guarding  convalescents  are  her  legitimate  field.  Where  the 
mother  of  the  family  is  incapacitated,  the  practical  nurse 
who  quietly  sidetracks  household  worries  away  from  the 
sickroom  contributes  as  much  to  recovery  as  the  actual 
physical  care. 

If  your  doctor  says  a  practical  nurse  will  suffice,  how 
can  you,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  anyone  may  so  style 
herself,  be  sure  you  aren't  risking  the  patient's  life? 

Perhaps  your  doctor  knows  one  he  can  recommend,  and 
perhaps  he  doesn't.  In  many  instances,  moreover,  where 
the  nurse  has  a  semi-permanent  position  in  your  house- 
hold to  look  after  an  elderly  relative  or  a  delicate  child, 
a  doctor  may  not  even  be  involved.  So  either  you  call 
some  practical  nurse  known  to  your  friends  or  you  an- 
swer or  insert  an  advertisement  in  the  paper  at  your  own 
risk,  or  apply  at  a  nurses'  registry. 

Safest  are  the  professional  registries.  These  are  run  with- 
out profit  by  registered  nurses'  associations.  In  forty-two 
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states,  besides  supplying  R.N.'s  by  the  week,  day  or  hour, 
they  offer  the  services  of  practical  nurses  whose  qualifica- 
tions for  your  particular  need  are  carefully  checked  by 
the  registrar,  herself  an  R.N.  Your  State  Nurses  Associa- 
tion can  give  you  the  nearest  address  or  you  can  get  it  by 
writing,  wiring  or  telephoning  to  the  American  Nurses 
Association,  50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 

Where  the  professional  registries  list  only  R.N.'s,  they 
can  refer  you  to  a  reputable  commercial  registry.  Don't 
trust  every  employment  agency  that  calls  itself  a  nursing 
bureau  or  nurses'  registry.  Many  of  them  are  unscrupulous 
and,  to  earn  a  fee,  many  send  you  as  "an  experienced  prac- 
tical nurse"  anyone  from  a  nursemaid  or  a  hospital  aide 
whose  nursing  experience  has  consisted  of  filling  water 
pitchers  and  sweeping  wards,  to  a  beauty  parlor  recep- 
tionist who  lost  her  job  and  decided  to  become  a  nurse- 
because  she  had  white  uniforms. 

Yet  despite  the  fact  mat  a  uniform  means  nothing,  we 
tend  to  rely  on  the  person  who  wears  one.  How  much 
confidence  your  practical  nurse  really  merits  depends,  to 
a  large  extent,  on  her  training. 

If  she  has  been  educated  in  one  of  the  practical  nurse 
training  centers  like  the  Household  Nursing  Association, 
Boston;  the  Detroit  Council  of  Community  Nursing;  the 
Margaret  Miller  Vocational  School,  Minneapolis;  the  Brat- 
tleboro Mutual  Aid  Association,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  or  the 
Ballard  School,  New  York,  you  are  safe.  These  schools,  in 
their  4-18  months  courses,  are  doing  a  good  job  in  prepar- 
ing practical  nurses  for  their  special  field  of  minor  and^ 
chronic  illness  by  instruction  and  practice  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  hygiene,  household  management,  and  simple 
nursing  skills.  Their  graduates  no  more  delude  themselves 
that  they  have  the  capacities  of  R.N.'s  than  R.N.'s  fancy 
themselves  doctors. 

Quite  different  is  the  attitude  of  the  "graduates"  of  the 
short  commercial  courses,  some  of  which  are  well  paying 
rackets.  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  before  the  new  practical  nurs- 
ing statute  put  it  out  of  existence,  one  such  school  adver- 
tised for  "robust  women  who  like  nursing."  The  robust 
women,  still  engaged  in  other  work,  attended  classes  two 
or  three  afternoons  and  evenings  a  week.  At  the  end  of 
six  weeks  they  were  sold  all  the  tools  of  their  craft — from 
catheters  to  hypodermic  syringes — and,  in  addition,  were 
charged  a  fee  to  be  placed  on  their  alma  mater's  registry. 
Another  school  advertised  for  "refined  women  under 
thirty-five  to  earn  while  learning."  They  were  charged 
$5  for  equipment  and  sent  out  on  cases  before  they  had 
any  instruction.  Daily  a  nurse  came  in,  ostensibly  to  teach, 
but  actually  to  collect  commissions.  The  course  had  no  set 
term — students  were  "graduated"  when  they  "knew  their 
work."  In  southern  California,  commercial  nursing  courses 
thrive.  A  New  Jersey  doctor  gave  a  six  weeks  nursing 
course  for  $150,  with  his  wife  assisting  him  as  demon- 
strator: at  its  conclusion  students  received  a  certificate 
stating  they  were  graduates  of  Dr.  Blank's  school  of  nurs- 
ing. Nearly  every  state  has  such  schools  opening  and  clos- 
ing continually. 

Also  imbued  with  false  assurance  are  the  correspondence 
school  graduates.  One  school  in  the  Middlewest  graduates 
thousands  of  students,  few  of  whom  ever  seem  to  get  lower 
than  90  in  their  examination  papers.  The  course  is  beau- 
tifully printed,  illustrated,  and  kept  up  to  date,  but  with- 
holds the  fact  that  such  delicate  techniques  as  bladder  irri- 
gation cannot  be  learned  by  mail  nor  by  written  exami- 
nation, to  say  nothing  of  observation  of  symptoms. 


The  great  danger  of  these  pseudo-trained  nurses,  whose 
diplomas  are  awarded  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  ability 
in  anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica  and  die  principles 
of  medical,  obstetrical,  gynecological  and  surgical  nursing, 
is  that  they  are  blissfully  unaware  of  their  limitations  and 
often  step  in  where  the  R.N.  fears  to  tread.  The  fly-by- 
night  and  correspondence  courses  pay  lip  service  to  medi- 
cal ethics  in  their  caution  to  "carry  out  the  doctor's  or- 
ders," but  their  students  do  not  have  it  dinned  into  them, 
day  after  day,  like  genuinely  trained  nurses,  that  if  they 
fail  to  do  so  they  not  only  violate  the  professional  code 
but  will  be  promptly  fired  from  die  hospital. 

Community  and  Nursing  Care 

THE   MENACE    OF    THESE   DIPLOMA    MILL   PRODUCTS,   AND  THE 

increasing  number  of  unqualified  women  who  turned  to 
nursing  during  the  depression,  made  the  New  York  State 
Nurses  Association,  and  other  groups  interested  in  public- 
health,  campaign  for  the  passage  of  the  New  York  law 
making  licenses  for  practical  as  well  as  registered  nurses 
compulsory.  After  July  1,  1940,  no  practical  nurse  can  get 
a  license  unless  she  is  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  school. 
Meanwhile  there  are  provisions  for  licensing  under  a 
waiver.  Those  who  have  been  in  practice  for  five  years  or 
more  can  get  their  licenses  if  verified  by  two  physicians; 
those  in  practice  one  to  five  years  must  also  be  verified  and 
pass  a  simple  examination. 

Applications  for  admission,  under  die  waiver,  from 
nurses  in  practice  must  have  given  the  examiners  cold 
chills.  Accompanying  the  picture  of  a  lovable  looking 
middle-aged  woman  came  a  country  doctor's  letter:  "No 
weather  was  too  severe  to  deter  her  going  to  aid  the  sick. 
I  have  overtaken  her  more  than  once  in  the  winter  time 
when  my  team  would  catch  up  widi  her,  and  she  plod- 
ding through  the  snow  on  her  way  to  the  same  place  .  .  . 
a  little  old  lantern  and  a  little  old  satchel  in  her  hand. 
She  is  efficient.  She  has  a  bright  eye,  a  keen  intellect,  and 
an  active  body."  Another  applicant,  who  wrote,  "I  am  en- 
closing a  picture  of  me  in  uniform,"  had  just  been  dis- 
charged from  a  mental  hospital. 

No  ONE,    LEAST    OF    ALL   THOSE   WHO    WORKED   MOST    PASSION- 

ately  for  its  passage,  regards  the  New  York  law  as  die  ulti- 
mate device  for  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  Per- 
haps the  larger  solution  of  the  inferior  service  problem 
lies  in  the  next  step,  when  the  community  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  right  type  of  nurse  for  the 
specific  home  situation,  instead  of  trying  to  legislate  her 
into  existence.  The  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Mutual  Aid  Associa- 
tion has  replaced  the  old  practical  nurse  with  trained  at- 
tendant nurses  who  perform  necessary  household  and  sick- 
room duties  under  the  supervision  of  skilled  graduate 
nurses;  likewise,  the  Household  Nursing  Association  of 
Boston.  In  metropolitan  Detroit,  doctors  as  well  as  patients 
call  the  Community  Nursing  Bureau,  where  practical 
nurses  are  placed  from  the  same  desk  that  places  graduate 
nurses.  Thus  the  civic  nursing  unit  routes  the  practical 
nurse  into  situations  she  is  equipped  to  handle,  and  by 
giving  her  status  protects  her  from  employers'  abuses,  such 
as  asking  her  to  wash  the  blankets  or  milk  the  cow. 

Putting  the  law  on  Sairy  Gamp  will  not  solve  the  bad 
service  problem  unless  we  provide  something  better;  and 
for  that  our  greatest  need  is  more  heads  of  local  nursing 
units  who  are  able  to  supervise,  and  place  where  it  be- 
longs, every  kind  of  available  nursing  service. 
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Courtesy  New  York  Post 


B.   Charney   Vladeck,   former   majority   leader   of   the   New   York  city  council,  interviewed  by  the  press  in  May   1938 
on   the   La   Guardia- Vladeck   plan   by   which   New   York   City    is    now    building    low    cost    housing    without    outside    aid 


Vladeck 


PART  II 


by  JOHN  HERLING 


In  the  concluding  instalment  of  his  biography  of  the  late  B.  Charney 
Vladeck,  Mr.  Herling  relates  how  a  man  from  Minsk,  ambitious  for  a  better 
America,  served  as  editor,  teacher,  reformer  and  municipal  councilman,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  useful  and  influential  New  Yorkers  of  our  time. 


ON  HIS  WAY  UP  TO  HARLEM  ON  THANKSGIVING  DAY  1908, 
Vladeck  saw  New  York  for  the  first  time  from  an  ele- 
vated train.  The  way  to  116th  Street  was  a  grim  line  of 
tenements.  Third  Avenue,  the  day  he  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  seemed  to  him  like  a  cemetery,  with  people 
dragging  out  a  posthumous  existence,  going  drearily  about 
their  vague  business.  "One  thing  was  sure,"  Vladeck  re- 
called, "it  looked  nothing  like  that  American  village  I 
conjured  up  reading  Emerson  in  German  translation."  He 
found  a  warm  welcome  from  friends  who  had  preceded 
him  to  this  country.  Through  the  Jewish  and  Russian 
press,  he  had  become  a  half-legendary  hero.  The  New 
Yorf^  Times  had  a  year  or  two  before  carried  a  story,  in- 
spired by  the  Russian  government,  reporting  his  arrest  as 
proof  of  the  growing  stability  of  the  czarist  governmeni 
which  was  then  trying  to  float  a  loan  in  the  United  States. 


But  amid  the  warmth  of  the  reception,  young  Vladeck 
felt  keen  disappointment.  He  came  from  the  reality  which 
some  of  his  East  Side  comrades  had  begun  to  hallow 
merely  as  a  memory  of  a  golden  age  in  which  they  be- 
strode the  Russian  earth  like  young  gods  defying  the 
czarist  lightning.  The  American  scene  was  not  for  them 
a  scene  of  action,  but  of  sentimental  reflection.  There  were 
others  who,  having  been  in  this  country  longer,  prided 
themselves  on  their  American  clothes,  their  command  of 
American  slang.  The  gist  of  their  advice  was:  "Forget 
about  it.  This  is  America,  no  place  for  idealistic  notions. 
We  must  be  practical."  But  there  were  a  growing  few, 
together  with  those  whose  families  had  been  American  for 
generations,  who  were  planning  and  working  to  apply 
their  idealism  to  American  realities. 

He  lectured  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
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discoursing  on  Russia,  on  abstract  literary  subjects,  and 
discovering  America  for  himself.  He  loved  the  touch  and 
smell  of  the  unbelievable  country.  When  he  reached 
Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Grand  Canyon,  he  was  over- 
whelmed. It  was  to  him  a  Faustian  concept,  made  of  rock, 
soil  and  sky.  He  felt  that  this  was  God's  laboratory,  out 
of  which  land  and  sea  and  man  were  churned  into  being. 

From  the  west  coast,  he  turned  south  on  his  voyage  of 
discovery  and  reorientation.  He  was  enchanted  with  the 
simple  direct  speech.  It  seemed  to  him  a  reflection  of  that 
deep-rooted  democracy  that  made  this  country  so  different 
from  the  Russia  he  knew,  a  difference  that  must  require 
an  approach  radically  changed  from  the  tactics  and 
strategy  perforce  pursued  by  an  underground  movement. 

He  rejoiced  in  the  absence  of  a  caste  system — and  then 
came  hard  up  against  the  Negro  problem.  Here,  then,  was 
an  American  caste.  Once  in  Savannah,  he  witnessed  a 
brutal  raid  on  the  Negro  quarter  and,  aroused  by  the  spec- 
tacle, reported  the  outrage  to  the  chief  of  police.  Vladeck 
was  promptly  told  to  go  back  where  he  came  from.  Again, 
in  Norfolk,  after  the  Johnson-Jeffries  fight,  he  saw  from 
the  porch  of  a  house  he  was  visiting,  sailors  out  of  the 
navy  yard,  drunken  and  enraged  at  the  news  of  the  Negro 
prizefighter's  victory,  racing  down  the  streets,  shouting 
insults  and  beating  up  Negroes  in  the  neighborhood. 
Moved  and  angry,  Vladeck  turned  to  his  friends,  "Why 
do  you  tolerate  this?"  They,  having  come  to  Norfolk  some 
time  before,  smiled  guiltily:  "You  will  learn  better.  You 
are  only  a  greenhorn."  In  1910,  Vladeck  was  on  a  visit 
to  Philadelphia  during  its  first  general  streetcar  strike."' 
In  Market  Street,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  strikers  surround  a 
strikebreaker.  Then  came  the  police,  clubs  swinging,  and 
Vladeck  was  hit  on  the  head;  he  sank  to  the  sidewalk,, 
badly  injured.  The  City  of  Brotherly  Love  seemed  like 
Minsk.  Emerson  and  Lincoln?  At  that  moment,  they  were 
word-mongers. 

The  Making  of  a  Citizen 

VLADECK  MADE  HIS  FIRST  SPEECH  IN  ENGLISH  A  YEAR  AFTER 
his  arrival.  Gathered  at  a  Socialist  party  picnic  near  Pitts- 
burgh there  were  miners,  steel  workers  and  ordinary  city 
folk.  It  was  a  huge  crowd,  out  for  the  usual  run  of  picnic 
pleasures  rather  than  for  political  inspiration.  Vladeck 
trembled  as  he  rose  to  address  them.  For  a  few  minutes 
he  fixed  his  eyes  far  over  their  heads,  not  daring  to  look 
down,  then  he  took  courage,  and  looked  into  their  faces. 
They  were  listening  intently.  American  workers  could 
understand  him,  could  overlook  his  accent.  That  day 
Vladeck  won  an  important  victory  for  himself  and  for 
labor's  cause  in  America. 

In  1911  he  married  Clara  Richman.of  New  York.  She 
had  come  from  a  background  like  Vladeck's,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  had  worked  among  the  mothers  of  the  East 
Side  of  New  York  as  a  district  nurse  attached  to  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement.  The  young  couple  used  to  take 
long  walks,  earnestly  discussing  the  changed  aspect  of 
things  in  the  United  States,  the  shifting  political  scene,  the 
need  for  a  proper  literary  and  practical  expression  of  the 
workers'  movement — the  importance  of  being  creative  and 
adaptable.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Vladeck  was  remak- 
ing himself  for  an  American  career.  In  Poland,  where 
there  was  no  chance  of  open  political  organization,  the 
subjective  skills  of  a  successful  agitator  required  painstak- 
ing development.  Oratory  had  to  keep  men's  spirits  warm 
even  when  the  outlook  was  bleak.  In  America,  it  became 


clear  to  Vladeck  that  he  must  transmute  his  faith  into 
action,  as  well  as  into  effective  speech. 

For  four  years,  Vladeck  lived  and  worked  in  Philadel- 
phia as  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the  Jewish 
Daily  Forward.  He  registered  at  the  Teachers  College 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  courses  in  public 
speaking,  the  short  story  and  philosophy.  The  introduc- 
tory lecture  on  the  short  story  was  devoted  to  a  series  of 
practical  suggestions  on  how  to  sell  your  stuff.  But,  said 
Vladeck  to  the  instructor,  "Couldn't  you  teach  the  course 
so  I  could  learn  to  express  myself  more  accurately,  more 
vividly?"  To  which  came  the  reply,  "This  is  a  course  for 
those  who  wish  to  write,  not  for  those  who  wish  to  think." 

The  course  in  philosophy  won  him  to  a  delighted  ap- 
preciation of  Plato,  whose  dialogues  in  English  transla- 
tion and  the  book  of  Isaiah  in  both  Hebrew  and  the  King 
James  version  were  from  that  time  woven  together  to 
enrich  the  religious  texture  of  Vladeck's  essence. 

His  studies  at  college,  his  growing  duties  in  behalf  of  the 
Forward,  his  activity  in  the  Socialist  organization,  his 
family  (soon  including  a  baby  girl,  one  boy  and  then  a 
second)  illness  which  doctors  traced  directly  to  prison  life 
— all  began  to  occupy  a  life  that  seldom  afterwards  knew 
a  normal  office  routine  or  an  uninterrupted  weekend. 
Vladeck  fretted  at  the  seeming  indifference  of  the  United 
States  government:  for  months  his  application  for  citizen- 
ship had  been  held  up.  He  wanted  to  be  a  citizen.  He 
wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization.  No  answer.  He 
organized  other  applicants  for  citizenship  to  protest  the 
government's  sloth.  He  collected  the  signatures  of  thou- 
sands to  a  petition  addressed  to  Washington.  Finally  the 
government  acted.  Yes,  came  the  reply,  he  and  the  many 
others  would  be  admitted,  and  with  ceremony!  President 
Wilson,  himself,  newly  elected,  would  come  to  Phila- 
delphia to  deliver  a  speech  at  Independence  Hall,  and 
Vladeck,  sample  of  a  new  American,  would  be  selected 
for  the  public  quizzing.  Proud  of  the  honor,  Vladeck 
thought  it  over  awhile,  and  then  announced  to  the  chief 
of  the  Naturalization  Bureau  that  he  would  have  to  de- 
cline the  public  induction.  There  was  a  chance,  he  said, 
that  his  answers  to  the  President's  questions  on  the  Con- 
stitution, especially  the  Supreme  Court,  might  not  please, 
in  fact,  would  undoubtedly  embarrass  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  night  before  his  first  election  day  Vladeck  tossed 
restlessly  with  the  thought  of  the  impending  great  tomor- 
row. Long  before  the  polls  opened,  he  dressed  in  his  Sab- 
bath best,  as  does  a  religious  Jew  on  a  holy  day.  He  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  polls,  studied  his  ballot  long  and 
carefully,  and  voted  a  straight  Socialist  ticket.  What  mat- 
tered most  to  him  was  the  number  of  Socialist  votes  cast 
in  his  election  district  which  he  had  canvassed  most  inten- 
sively. He  scanned  the  returns,  and  found  that  the  elec- 
'  tion  board  in  his  own  district  had  reported  not  a  single 
Socialist  vote!  Not  even  his,  Vladeck's  first  vote!  The 
chairman  of  the  local  election  board,  when  questioned, 
replied,  "It's  no  mistake.  No  Socialists  will  have  their 
votes  counted  in  my  district."  The  mechanics  of  democ- 
racy occasionally  broke  down! 

Campaigning  on  the  East  Side 

IN  1916,  ABRAHAM  CAHAN,  EDITOR  OF  THE  Jewish  Daily 
Forward,  and  one  of  the  brilliant  group  associated  with 
Lincoln  Steffens  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the  New 
Yor%  Commercial  was  at  the  peak  of  its  fame,  called 
Vladeck  to  New  York  to  become  city  editor  of  the  For- 
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ward.  It  was  rapidly  developing  into  the  outstanding  for- 
eign language  newspaper  in  the  United  States.  Founded 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century  upon  the  aspirations  and 
donations  of  Jewish  socialists,  trade  unionists  and  intel- 
lectuals, the  Forward  had  suffered  days  of  extreme  want 
when  devoted  radicals  gladly  pawned  their  dearest  pos- 
sessions to  keep  the  paper  going.  When  the  needle  trades 
unions  were  in  their  sickly  infancy,  the  Forward  was  the 
most  persistent  agitator  against  the  sweatshop  conditions. 
It  had  been  the  chief  vehicle 
in  the  organizing  campaigns 
of  1908  to  1914.  In  the  gen- 
eral strike  of  1910,  the  For- 
ward helped  bring  the  vic- 
tory which  came  when  the 
Boston  lawyer,  Louis  Dem- 
bitz  Brandeis,  evolved  the 
famous  "protocol"  to  bring 
peace  to  an  industry  in  tur- 
moil and  to  establish  the 
right  of  workers  to  organize. 
This  was  the  effective  be- 
ginning of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

The  Forward  had  rapidly 
become  a  power  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  nearly  every 
Jewish  labor  enterprise  in 
New  York.  The  control  of 
the  powerful  and  successful 
paper  was  and  is  vested  in 
the  Forward  Association,  of 
about  250  men  and  women, 
many  the  same  who  years 
before  had  canvassed  the 

East  Side  for  contributions  and  circulation.  The  associa- 
tion was  developing  into  a  "Sanhedrin"  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, not  only  determining  editorial  policy,  insofar  as  it 
could  direct  the  proud  and  headstrong  Cahan,  its  editor 
from  the  beginning,  but  making  the  decisions  affecting 
the  distribution  to  other  organizations  of  surplus  funds, 
piling  up  annually  out  of  the  increased  revenues.  The 
Forward  was  no  longer  a  struggling  sheet  when  Vladeck 
came  to  it,  but  with  his  arrival,  a  new  factor  in  that  or- 
ganization was  henceforth  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  main  business  of  the  campaign  of  1916  was  Meyer 
London's  race  for  Congress,  from  the  East  Side.  London, 
"with  the  smile  of  a  saint  and  the  will  of  a  fighter,"  found 
Vladeck  an  effective  ally,  both  as  an  editor  and  a  speaker, 
in  the  workers'  crusade  that  carried  to  victory  the  first 
Socialist  congressman  from  New  York. 

When  news  of  the  Russian  Revolution  came  over  the 
Atlantic  cables,  edition  after  edition  of  the  Forward 
flashed  the  latest  developments.  Vladeck  was  deeply  stirred 
as  he  and  the  entire  Forward  staff  exulted  with  the  crowds 
gathered  before  the  Forward  Building  in  Rutgers  Square. 
Leon  Trotsky  who  had  been  an  occasional  writer  for  the 
Forward  during  the  months  of  his  residence  in  New  York, 
hurried  back  to  Russia  by  way  of  Canada,  while  Lenin, 
abroad,  was  soon  to  begin  his  journey  through  Germany 
in  a  "sealed  train"  to  lead  the  anti-Kerensky  forces.  Stirred 
as  he  was  by  the  collapse  of  the  Romanoffs,  Vladeck  never 
the  less  realized  how  clearly  the  United  States  was  for 
him  not  a  temporary  lodging,  not  an  escape,  but  his  per- 


manent abode.  As  the  crowds  wept  with  joy  and  relief 
at  the  Czar's  collapse,  his  mind- throbbed  with  plans  to 
build,  serve  and  guide  the  American  labor  movement 
beyond  mere  unionism  to  political  intelligence. 

When  the  war  came  in  1917,  the  Socialist  party  was 
unqualified  in  opposition  to  it.  The  party  membership 
grew,  the  circulation  of  the  Forward  rose,  and  the  New 
Yorf^  Call,  under  the  vigorous  editorship  of  Charles  Erwin, 
rapidly  widened  its  influence  among  the  English-speaking 

population.  That  was  the 
year  of  Morris  Hillquit's 
spectacular  race  for  the  may- 
oralty ot  New  York.  Politi- 
cal energies  and  popular  en- 
thusiasm were  released  into 
one  of  the  thrilling  and  vivid 
campaigns  in  New  York's 
political  history.  Attacked 
for  their  stand  against  the 
war  by  Tammany  and  by 
leaders  in  the  Mitchel-Fusion 
administration,  the  Socialists 
nevertheless  made  steady 
gains  in  membership.  A  full 
ticket  was  placed  in  the  field 
for  the  state  senate  and  as- 
sembly and  the  board  of 
aldermen.  Vladeck  became 
the  Socialist  candidate  for 
city  alderman  from  the  Wil- 
liamsburg  district.  Every 
night  the  streets  were  packed 
with  people  who  poured  out 
of  the  tenements  to  see  their 
champions  and  hear  their 
voices.  Vladeck  addressed 

them  in  both  Yiddish  and  English.  No  loudspeakers  were 
then  needed  to  carry  a  soap-box  orator's  voice.  Often  as 
Vladeck  departed  to  make  his  next  speech,  his  listeners 
would  stream  behind  him  to  another  meeting  several 
blocks  away. 

The  election  netted  the  Socialists  a  batch  of  assembly- 
men, a  municipal  court  justice  and  a  squad  of  seven  So- 
cialist aldermen — among  them  Vladeck.  Nine  years  after 
his  escape  from  the  Russian  police,  two  years  after  he  was 
admitted  to  American  citizenship,  Vladeck  had  become  a 
legislator  in  the  greatest  city  of  the  New  World! 

A  Socialist  in  Wartime 

THE   HONOR   AND   IMPORTANCE   THAT   VLADECK    FELT  WAS   IN- 

herent  in  his  new  office,  served  to  heighten  his  natural 
sense  of  responsibility.  Promptly  after  the  election,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  reference  library  in  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing, armed  with  a  bibliography  to  begin  his  detailed  study 
of  the  city  government.  He  approached  the  librarian,  in- 
troduced himself  and  announced  his  purpose.  Speechless 
for  a  moment,  the  librarian  finally  found  words.  "My 
dear  alderman,"  he  said,  "I've  been  at  this  desk  for  many 
years,  but  I  assure  you  that  this  is  the  first  time  an  alder- 
man ever  came  to  this  library  for  information." 

The  Socialist  aldermen  decided  to  organize  a  bureau  of 
investigation  and  research,  and  got  Evans  Clark,  then  a 
brilliant  young  instructor  at  Princeton,  to  head  up  the 
job.  Vladeck  resigned  as  Forward's  city  editor  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  govern-  (Continued  on  page  44) 


Courtesy    New    York   City    Housing   Authority 

Vladeck  City  Houses  (architect's  sketch  above),  financed 
entirely  with  city  funds,  together  with  Vladeck  Houses,  a 
USHA-aided  project,  will  replace  part  of  the  Corlears 
Hook  slum  section  of  New  York's  Lower  East  Side 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


Anti-Soviet  Propaganda 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

SUPERFLUOUS  WERE  THE  DEATH-DEALING  BOMBS  RAINED  BY 
the  Russians  upon  the  women  and  children  of  Helsinki 
and  other  communities  of  Finland.  The  footfall  of  the 
first  armed  soldier  of  Soviet  Russia  upon  Finnish  soil  was 
enough — though  it  had  been  as  soft  and  soundless  as  the 
first  snowflake  with  which  the  Finnish  winter  has  con- 
tributed even  Nature's  resistance.  It  had  been — and  has 
been — sufficient  to  jar  down  in  irreparable  ruin  the  entire 
structure  of  good  will  which  the  friends  of  the  Russian 
people  have  laboriously  built  up  despite  all  obstacles  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  United  States. 
So  far  as  Russian-inspired  propaganda  and  activities  are 
concerned  to  that  end,  the  Dies  Committee  may  pack  up 
and  go  home,  discontinue  its  notoriously  un-American 
proceedings,  its  distortion  of  facts,  its  besmirching  of  repu- 
tations of  citizens  as  patriotic  as  any  of  its  members  or 
employes — go  home  to  cash  in  politically  upon  its  doings. 
The  Stalin  government  has  done  more  overnight  to  de- 
stroy any  influence  of  Russia  upon  American  public 
opinion  than  could  be  done  by  a  brigade  of  congressional 
committees. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  structure  thus  destroyed  was  in 
the  growing  belief  that  Soviet  Russia  was  devoted  to 
peace,  that  however  great  and  formidably  equipped  its 
army  this  would  be  used  only  in  defense  of  its  soil  and, 
institutions;  that  in  no  circumstances,  upon  no  pretext, 
would  be  possible  or  even  conceivable  an  armed  invasion 
of  any  neighboring  country — war  by  Soviet  Russia  upon 
anybody — save  in  self-defense.  Official  spokesmen  for  its 
government,  official  newspapers  (in  Russia  all  newspapers 
are  of  that  order,  under  control  as  strict  as  in  Germany) 
have  so  declared  a  thousand  times.  By  friends  of  the 
Soviets  in  the  United  States  I  have  been  assured  almost 
ad  nauseam  to  that  effect,  with  sad  and  often  bitter  re- 
proval  upon  every  remark  of  mine  indicating  the  slightest 
doubt  of  Russia's  spirit  and  intent.  Particularly  vociferous 
was  the  reaction  to  my  observation  a  long  time  ago  that 
the  dictatorships,  in  Italy,  Japan,  Nazi  Germany  and 
Soviet  Russia,  were  and  eventually  would  prove  to  be  "as 
like  as  peas  in  a  pod";  that  aggression  was  in  the  blood  of 
the  breed.  Surely  today's  events,  and  those  in  sight  for 
tomorrow,  have  justified  me. 

There  was  a  certain  minimum  degree  of  specious  plausi- 
bility in  the  arguments  excusing  the  Russian  invasion  of 
eastern  Poland,  demoralized  by  the  German  invasion  and 
the  flight  of  the  Polish  government  and  its  incredibly  in- 
competent military  leadership:  that  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  some  kind  of  order  for  the  mass  of  the  Polish  inhabi- 
tants, abandoned  by  'their  titular  leaders  to  chaos.  One- 
bent  upon  giving  Russia  the  benefit  of  doubts  might 
stomach  it.  Even  pressure  short  of  violence  upon  the  small 
terrified  Baltic  neighbors,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  for 
naval,  military  and  air  bases  declared  to  be  essential  for 
defense  (against  Germany?)  of  the  entrance  to  Lenin- 
grad through  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  might  be  swallowed, 
with  some  degree  still  of  faith  in  the  Russian  intent  to 
gain  its  ends  by  "diplomatic"  means.  One  of  the  outstand- 
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ing  American  apologists  for  the  Russian  procedures  said 
a  bare  month  ago  in  the  American  magazine  Soviet  Rus- 
sia Today  that  in  the  presence  of  "a  bloody  gang  war  of 
imperialist  thugs  not  only  shooting  it  out  among  them- 
selves but  attempting  to  beat  up  and  involve  innocent 
bystanders"  one  hardly  could  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to 
act  "like  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  at  a  tea  party." 

WE  COULD  HAVE  UNDERSTOOD,  WITHOUT  CONDONING,  A  BOAST 

that  Soviet  Russia  was  now  able  and  determined  (Ger- 
many, England,  France,  et  al.,  being  preoccupied  by  their 
own  troubles)  to  reclaim  everything  that  ever  was  con- 
quered, let  us  say,  by  Peter  the  Great,  including  Finland, 
and  Sweden  and  Norway  which  Peter  couldn't  conquer; 
and  then  to  establish  in  the  Balkans  the  militant  Pan- 
Slavism  whose  outburst  at  Sarajevo  in  1914  against  Aus- 
tria-Hungary set  off  the  previous  World  War.  All  that 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  time-honored  pattern 
followed  for  centuries  by  the  barbarian  forerunners  of  to- 
day's Russians. 

But,  we  have  been  assured,  all  that  was  of  the  past.  The 
Russia  of  the  Soviets  had  attained  and  was  bent  upon  a 
kind  and  degree  of  culture,  of  civilization  in  the  real 
sense,  vastly  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  dominated 
by  "war-mongers."  They  understood  what  war  did  to  all 
parties  to  it.  They  were  ready,  to  be  sure,  to  retaliate  two- 
for-one,  and  "on  the  enemy's  soil,"  for  any  attacks  upon 
themselves;  but  nobody  need  fear  aggression  on  their  part. 
While  others  indulged  in  hostilities  they  were  negotiating 
non-aggression  treaties,  even  with  Hitler,  the  cardinal  fea- 
ture of  whose  declared  policy  was  intention  to  destroy 
them.  They  were  interested  only  in  their  own  problems, 
and  armed  to  the  teeth  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing 
interference  by  the  capitalist  powers  with  their  solution. 

However,  it  appears  that  definitions  have  changed.  V.  M. 
Molotov,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars 
and  himself  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  disclosed  that 
bluntly  October  31  in  his  speech  at  the  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Soviet: 

In  the  last  few  months  such  concepts  as  "aggression"  and 
"aggressor"  have  acquired  a  new  concrete  connotation,  a  new 
meaning.  .  .  .  We  cannot  any  longer  employ  those  concepts  in 
the  sense  we  did,  say  three  or  four  months  ago. 

Of  Finland  in  particular,  he  acknowledged  that  "of 
its  own  free  will  the  Soviet  Union  insured  the  separate 

and  independent  existence  of  Finland None  but  the 

Soviet  Government  in  Russia  could  tolerate  the  existence 
of  an  independent  Finland  at  the  very  gates  of  Leningrad." 
Going  on  from  there  comes  precisely  the  same  justifica- 
tion of  old-fashioned  imperialistic  aggression  that  Hitler 
used  for  the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia:  Russia  must  "adopt 
serious  measures  to  increase  its  security  . . .  the  distance  of 
Leningrad  from  the  border  of  a  foreign  state  is  less  than 
that  required  for  modern  long-range  guns  to  shell  it." 

OLD  STUFF,  M.  MOLOTOV — THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  OF  THE 
whole  world,  stinks  with  the  hypocrisy  of  it.  We  are 
familiar  with  it;  but  we  had  been  led  not  to  expect  it  from 
Soviet  Russia.  No,  sir!  Definitions  have  not  changed. 
"Aggressor"  and  "aggression"  mean  the  same  thing  that 
they  always  have  meant — that  is,  the  intent  and  attempt  to 
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substitute  armed  invasion  and  violence,  death  and  destruc- 
tion, mutual  waste  and  suicide,  for  the  methods  of  peace- 
ful council  and  discussion  of  conflicting  claims,  in  inter- 
national intercourse.  They  mean  the  grabbing  by  force  of 
what  the  aggressor  cannot  obtain  otherwise,  or  within  the 
time  set  by  his  impatience,  by  reasonable  argument  and 
the  power  of  justice.  They  mean  the  same  thing  for  all 
peoples  and  in  every  language,  Russian,  German,  English, 
Italian,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Czech,  Hindu,  Ethiopic  Geez, 
Iroquois  and  Eskimo — and  Finnish.  They  mean  the  same 
thing  to  the  burglar  and  the  stick-up  man,  and  to  their 
victim.  The  Law  of  the  Jungle:  "That  he  shall  take  who 
has  the  power,  and  he  shall  keep  who  can." 

Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  wretched  alibis,  the  excuses 
that  Finland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  of  Scandinavia, 
Rumania  in  the  Balkans,  Turkey  or  whomever  else  you 
please,  is,  was  or  might  come  to  be,  under  hostile  influ- 
ence; that, "security"  or  lebensraum  must  be  safeguarded 
by  grabbing  some  territory  near  or  far,  or  commerce  facili- 
tated by  seizure  of  coveted  ports.  It's  ancient  music;  but 
for  this  Russia  it  is  in  a  new  key;  or,  rather,  the  old  key 
of  Peter  the  Great,  the  key  of  Hitler,  of  Mussolini,  of 
the  Japanese  war  machine.  Kipling's  "Bear-that-walks- 
like-a-man"  has  thrown  off  his  disguise. 

A  PITY,  AND  A  CRIME.  A  CRIME  ESPECIALLY  AGAINST  THE  RtJS- 

sian  people.  Misinformed,  uninformed,  -and  misled,  they 
have  had  no  more  part  or  say  in  this  business  than  had  the 
equally  misled  people  of  Germany  in  the  destruction  of 
Poland,  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia;  those  of  Italy  in 
the  murderous  kidnapping  of  Ethiopia;  those  of  Japan  in 
the  suicidal  onslaught  upon  China.  In  all  these  countries 
the  "young  men  who  have  to  do  the  fighting,"  and  the 
people  at  home  who  have  to  pay  for  it,  have  been  herded 
by  compulsion  and  lying  slogans  to  starve  at  home  or  to 
struggle  and  die  in  far  desolate  places  for  a  "cause"  they 
never  had  a  chance  to  pass  upon  and  do  not  understand. 
In  Russia,  particularly,  they  were  engaged  in  the  better 
business  of  building  a  civilization  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  which,  they  were  told  and  believed,  would  be  a 
new  thing  in  the  world  and  a  blessing  to  all  mankind — 
best  of  all  the  negation  and  prophylactic  of  war. 

A  pity,  too,  because  the  tale  of  Russia's  amazing 
emergence  from  the  black  mass  oppression  and  benight- 
ment  of  the  centuries  has  been  one  of  the  epic  stories  of 
all  history.  One  had  only  to  realize  the  condition  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Russian  people  a  bare  quarter  century 
ago,  and  against  that  picture  to  place,  with  whatever  dis- 
count, the  immense  social  progress,  in  education,  health, 
agriculture,  industry,  national  self-respect,  visible  to  the 
blindest  and  most  prejudiced  eye,  to  recognize  a  phe- 
nomenon hitherto  unmatched  anywhere  or  anywhen  in 
the  world.  Despite  the  iron  tyranny  and  regimentation,  the 
political  excesses,  the  persecution  and  expropriation  of  large 
minority  groups,  the  bloody  "purges"  or  every  kind  of  dis- 
sent actual  or  suspected — those  have  been  a  commonplace 
in  Russia's  history;  despite  fears  and  suspicion,  even  in- 
tense enmity  and  constant  hostile  propaganda  in  surround- 
ing countries  and  overseas. . . .  There  has  grown  up  a  con- 
siderable and  I  think  increasing  tolerance,  a  realization 
that  such  excesses  ever  have  been  concomitant  of  profound 
social  revolution;  a  belief  that,  however  slowly,  Soviet  Rus- 
sia was  moving  toward  democracy;  that  it  had  a  claim 
upon  a  long  time  patience  of  judgment.  At  any  rate,  in  its 
external  relations,  it  would  not  exhibit  mere  lust  of  geog- 


Ding  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
All  in  That  Hive  Wasn't  Honey 

raphy;  its  leadership  was  on  record  vociferously  against 
that  "capitalistic  imperialism"  whose  practices  and  vocabu- 
lary of  excuses  belonged  to  the  "dying  social  order"  from 
which,  they  declared,  Russia  had  freed  itself.  That  first 
invading  footfall  upon  Finnish  territory  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  that  tolerance. 

These  considerations  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits 
or  the  practicability  of  communism,  even  of  the  pseudo 
variety,  the  diluted  state  socialism  going  by  that  name  in 
Russia;  nothing  to  do  with  the  soviet  form  of  democratic 
political  organization  in  contrast  with  our  own  type  of 
representative  government;  those  are  things  to  be  proved 
out  by  time  and  experience.  It  is  irrelevant  and  immaterial 
that  up  to  this  writing  the  Russian  armed  forces  have 
failed  to  justify  the  ballyhoo  and  stage  mystery  about  their 
prowess;  that  in  respect  of  fear  of  them  or  gain  by  any 
sort  of  alliance  with  them,  Hitler  appears  to  have  paid  a 
staggering  price  for  a  gold  brick;  the  rest  of  the  world 
jittered  by  a  stuffed  bogey  man.  Never  mind  that  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Finns  has  electrified  the  world;  that  the 
assault  upon  them  has  evoked  almost  universal  angry  pro- 
test and  given  a  blood  transfusion  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Whether  in  the  long  run  the  Russian  invasion  suc- 
ceeds or  ignominiously  fails All  these  things  have 

nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  thing  established  by  the 
behavior  of  Soviet  Russia  itself — the  same  Russia  that  so 
lately  excoriated  England,  France  and  Germany  for  the 
betrayal  of  Czechoslovakia — is  that  under  its  present  lead- 
ership it  is  no  better  than  the  rest.  It  has  adopted  quite 
shamelessly  the  motives,  the  lying  palaver,  the  technique 
of  violence,  of  "imperialism"  at  its  worst.  The  most  effec- 
tive propaganda  against  Soviet  Russia  is  being  uttered  by 
Russian  artillery  and  air  bombs  in  Finland. 
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Every  Page  Has  Two  Sides 

by  LEON  WHIPPLE 

AMERICA'S  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  by  Harold   I..   Ickes.   Harcourt,  Brace. 
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CRUSADERS   FOR   AMERICAN    LIBERALISM,   by    Louis   Filler.   Har- 
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Postpaid   by    Survey   Associates,    Inc. 

AMERICANS  IN  A  TIME  OF  SOCIAL  TROUBLE  HAVE  THREE  SCAPE- 
goats — the  schools,  the  currency  system,  and  the  press. 
"What's  the  matter  with  the  press?"  is  one  principal  chal- 
lenge of  the  practicing  doctors  of  society.  They  even  agree 
on  a  diagnosis:  the  failures  of  our  journalism  stem  from  its 
position  as  a  profit  seeking  business — often  a  big  business — 
in  an  economy  wherein  the  publishers  seek  money,  and  with 
which  they  are  interlinked  by  self-interest  and  their  depend- 
ence on  the  institution  of  advertising.  In  consequence,  our 
papers  do  not  on  the  whole  provide  us  news  of  our  economic 
life  and  its  intertwined  political  counterpart  with  the  disin- 
terested honesty  and  fullness  they  so  admirably  display  in 
other  fields.  This  simple  conclusion  is  approved  by  common 
sense,  and  defines  the  issue  so  sharply  that  we  can  hope,  by 
intelligence,  to  find  a  cure  for  the  ills  even  though  the  doc- 
tors themselves  offer  no  prescription. 

It  is  significant  that  our  best  journalists  agree  with  the 
diagnosis.  William  Allen  White  says:  "The  sense  of  property 
goes  thrilling  down  the  line."  Irving  Brant  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  defines  the  thesis  with  great  clarity:  "In  a  time 
when  there  is  great  need  for  unified  thought,  the  American 
press,  responsive  to  the  narrowest  interpretation  of  the  eco- 
nomic interest  of  the  owners,  furnishes  no  driving  force  for 
social  reform  that  touches  the  economic  system."  It  is  like- 
wise encouraging  that  the  critics,  among  whom  Secretary 
Harold  Ickes  has  certainly  been  savagely  blunt,  justly  rec- 
ognize the  splendid  services  of  our  press.  He  says:  "The 
American  press  is  the  freest  in  the  world.  ...  In  spite  of 
faults,  still  the  best  press  in  the  world. . . .  We  have  many  fine 
and  honorable  newspapers."  Of  these  he  lists  a  dozen,  with 
citations  for  excellence. 

Mr.  Ickes  is  rapidly  educating  himself  (and  the  public) 
as  he  fights  about  an  extraordinarily  complex  institution.  He 
falls  into  errors,  as  when  he  implies  that  a  newspaper's  cen- 
sorship department  for  advertising  is  an  evil  when  it  is  really 
a  protection  against  quacks  and  crooks.  His  strictures  are  ex- 
treme; nevertheless,  this  book  is  useful  for  its  statements 
of  the  ties  that  bind  the  press  to  big  business,  to  the  "Utili- 
ties Octopus,"  the  institution  of  advertising,  and  the  economic 
status  quo.  He  offers  fresh  and  pertinent  facts  on  familiar 
charges,  breaks  a  lance  against  the  Chicago  Tribune,  ques- 
tions the  wisdom  of  letting  newspaper  publishers  own  radio 
stations  (how  can  you  stop  them?),  and  adds  a  lively  per- 
sonal evaluation  of  "Columnists  and  Calumnists." 

The  point  is  well  taken  that  too  many  publishers  cry  to 
heaven  about  the  need  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  press 
when  what  they  really  want  to  defend  is  their  right  to  run 
their  publishing  businesses  without  any  interference  by  any- 
body, for  any  reason.  Yet  when  Mr.  Ickes  subtitles  his  study, 
"An  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Press"  he  is  likewise 
dulling  the  edge  of  a  noble  historic  concept.  What  he  really 
demands  is  "independence  of  the  press"  from  all  coercions 
by  economic  interests.  Let  us  keep  sharp  in  the  public  mind 
the  traditional  meaning  of  "freedom  of  the  press"  as  freedom 
from  interference  by  the  state,  whether  by  licensing,  censor- 


ships, or  punitive  laws.  In  the  United  States  alone  such  free- 
dom still  exists,  in  almost  absolute  form— yet  we  may  have 
to  fight  the  never-won  battle  for  liberty  in  our  generation. 

Our  present  governors  and  courts  defend  the  press  vali- 
antly. Their  successors  may  not.  Remember  that  we  have  a 
licensed  radio  and  in  six  great  states  a  censored  screen.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  a  growing  feeling  among  certain  liberal  idealists 
(we  may  call  them)  that  if  the  press  is  so  crippled  and  con- 
trolled by  economic  interests  as  these  critics  contend,  then  we 
had  better  risk  turning  to  the  democratic  state  to  set  up  an 
official  information  service  to  get  the  truth  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Ickes  repudiates  this  dangerous  doctrine  with  fiery  vigor. 
But  if  you  employ  ambiguous  terms,  and  confuse  the  public 
mind  by  crying  "wolf"  too  often,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
marshall  the  people  for  the  larger  battle  that  can  happen 
here. 

The  press  has  been  singularly  stupid  and  inert  in  present- 
ing such  basic  issues  to  the  people,  or  even  in  stating  its  own 
record  of  services  rendered.  To  those  who  reflect,  that  record 
is  noble  and  heartening.  Admit  the  failures  to  interpret  and 
direct  economic  reform,  and  you  still  have  a  vast  credit  bal- 
ance of  task  after  task  undertaken  and  well  performed.  The 
press  has  to  adapt  us  to  the  changes  of  a  technological  civili- 
zation; to  tell  us  of  medical  progress  (sulfanilimide);  to 
serve  adult  education;  to  foster  somehow  popular  culture; 
even  to  provide  cheap  and  portable  entertainment.  Just  now, 
what  do  you  think  it  costs  in  money  and  skill  to  bring  to  us 
the  maps  and  pictures  of  unknown  countries  of  Europe 
caught  in  the  net  of  war?  We  take  such  services  for  granted, 
as  we  do  air  to  breathe,  and  let  the  advertisers  sponsor  them 
— and  collect  the  costs  indirectly. 

JOURNALISTS  THEN  MAY  THANK  SILAS  BENT  FOR  TELLING  THE 
long  story  of  newspaper  crusades  from  the  colonial  news- 
sheets  that  helped  win  the  Revolution  to  1938  with  its  list 
of  twenty  noteworthy  crusades.  Historical  perspective  often 
cures  present  pessimism.  Here  is  an  honor  roll  of  publishers, 
editors,  and  reporters  who  recognized  crusading  as  a  natural 
responsibility,  and  often,  at  high  cost,  fought  social  evils  and 
championed  civic  betterment.  Foremost  stands  Joseph  Pulitzer 
of  the  old  World,  and  the  present  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
that  but  yesterday  won  another  battle  for  honest  elections. 
Hearst  is  given  due  credit  for  his  campaigns  that  offset  his 
sins  against  journalism  . . .  and  a  judicial  study  of  Hearst  is 
but  fair.  Scripps  fighting  for  labor,  and  multiplying  papers 
to  gain  more  power,  is  recalled — and  note  made  of  the  later 
decline  of  the  Scripps  chain,  despite  yeomen  service  for 
municipal  reform  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

Now  the  struggle  was  against  slavery,  and  later  against 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  lynching  when  southern  newspapers 
risked  their  fortunes  for  a  cause.  The  struggle  against  Tam- 
many has  had  newspaper  leadership  for  generations.  The 
campaign  for  safer  traffic  has  enlisted  almost  every  periodical 
in  the  nation.  The  objects  and  methods  change;  some  cru- 
sades are  for  circulation  and  some  demagogic;  some  avoid 
the  sacred  cows  and  some  achieve  no  constructive  good; 
scores  of  good  causes  today  can  find  no  newspaper  cham- 
pion. Yet  if  the  fighting  spirit  burns  dimly,  it  still  burns — and 
these  fires  from  the  past  may  kindle  the  altar  again. 

Such  completions  of  our  picture  of  journalism  are  what 
all  of  us  need.  They  must  be  balanced  and  fair  as  Silas 
Bent  tried  to  be — for  he  is  no  blind  defender  of  the  press. 
His  Sins  of  Omission  include  the  sorry  record  of  many 
powerful  papers  on  the  child  labor  amendment,  on  the  fight 
for  pure  food  and  drugs  legislation,  and  in  their  relations  to 
the  "power  lobby."  You  will  note  that  the  failures  are  in  the 
very  field  where  self-interest  crippled  the  tradition  of  service. 
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THE  FOCUS  OF  Louis  FILLER'S  STUDY  is  THE  CRUSADERS  WE  CALL 
"the  Muckrakers"  in  the  brief  span  between  1901  and  1911. 
With  loving  pains  he  has  tried  to  recreate  an  age,  and  inter- 
pret its  meaning  in  terms  of  the  brilliant  men  and  women 
whose  pens  confronted  the  American  nation  with  the  somber 
picture  of  corrupt  governments,  financial  skulduggery,  and 
bitter  social  injustices.  The  historian  will  find  here  the  massed 
details  of  one  aspect  of  a  true  American  revolution,  and  will 
thank  the  author  for  his  labors. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  decry  the  naive  reformism  of 
that  age,  to  point  out  that  it  never  struck  at  the  heart  of 
the  economic  system,  and  to  prove  that  the  muckrakers  and 
their  magazines  were  either  silenced  by  the  very  forces  they 
attacked  or  just  petered  out  because  they  had  no  message  the 
people  would  heed.  Those  are  the  conclusions  of  ignorance. 
Look  at  the  statute  books  for  the  laws  on  labor,  on  children, 
on  public  health,  for  the  control  of  corporations,  for  the  bet- 
terment of  state  and  municipal  government,  and  you  will  find 
that  their  foundations  were  laid  by  the  belittled  Progressives. 
Their  monuments  are  around  us.  They  were  just  plain  Amer- 
ican democrats  who  hated  what  they  saw  around  them,  and 
told  about  that,  pointed  out  fresh  goals,  and  changed  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  That  spirit  now  gives  us  TV  A,  social 
security,  relief  through  public  works. 

McClure,  Steffens,  Sinclair,  Russell,  Johnson,  Whitlock, 
Baker  . . .  forgotten  ones  like  B.  O.  Flower,  Josiah  Flynt, 
Kerr  of  the  Socialist  Publishing  House,  the  editors  of  the 
Appeal  to  Reason  that  sometimes  broadcast  400,000  copies  of 
wrath  a  week  . . .  women  like  Van  Vorst,  Dorr,  Tarbell . .  . 
names  to  stir  nostalgic  grateful  memory  in  those  of  us  who 
learned  from  their  labor.  It  is  fine  to  have  them  all  put  in 
the  record- — if  only  to  prove  how  many  men  must  think,  and 
work,  and  suffer,  waste  talents  on  tiny  fleeting  jobs,  go  mad, 
go  slack,  die,  just  to  shove  the  immobile  corpus  of  the  na- 
tion one  jot  forward. 

And  most  of  them  were  journalists.  Their  tribe  is  not  dead, 
but  too  often  silent.  They  will  speak  if  we  can  solve  the 
problem  of  how  to  support  our  press  in  freedom. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis 

MY   LIFE — AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF    HAVELOCK   ELLIS.    Houghton    Mifflin.    647 
pp.   Price  $3.75.   postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS  IS  A  DISAPPOINTING   BOOK.   A  LONG,  RICH,  AND  PIONEERING 

intellectual  life  of  study  and  astute  literary  formulation  is  per- 
haps a  fair  characterization  of  Havelock  Ellis's  career.  A  life 
meager,  no  doubt,  of  dramatic  overt  action,  but  nonetheless 
a  life  of  struggle,  defeat  and  victory  in  the  realms  of  mind  and 
spirit — a  life  about  which  centered  as  a  symbol  a  degree  of 
liberation  of  thought  and  attitude  which  was  virtually  revo- 
lutionary in  character  in  the  whole  field  of  comprehension  of 
sexual  experience. 

Yet  of  this  significant  struggle  this  so-called  autobiography 
says  next  to  nothing.  The  publishing  and  legal  storms,  the 
abuse,  the  public  prudery  of  the  earlier  years — these  are  dis- 
missed in  a  few  pages.  Nor  is  the  history  of  the  growth  of  his 
ideas  explained  in  a  way  that  the  admirer  of  Ellis  would  be 
glad  to  learn  more  of. 

What  do  appear  on  the  record  are  a  long  and  not  too 
important  account  of  his  ancestry  and  the  presumably  com- 
plete and  unashamed  details  of  his  relations  with  his  wife. 
There  are  without  doubt  passages  of  heart-wringing  tender- 
ness, passion  and  affection  interspersed  in  this  prolonged  and 
subjective  narrative.  But  the  feeling  grows  that  this  sup- 
posedly liberated  individual  is  in  fact  on  the  defensive,  that 
he  is  trying  to  justify  himself,  that  he  has  some  qualms  about 
whether  his  conduct  and  his  protestations  of  husbandly  devo- 
tion squared  with  each  other.  His  narcissistic  habit  seems  to 
require  that  all  the  involutions  of  tension  and  serenity  be 
reconstructed;  and  yet  to  what  end  the  reader  is  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  discover. 

It  may  be,  as  Ellis  himself  believed,  and  as  some  reviewers 


have  asserted,  that  this  is  one  of  the  major,  intimate  personal 
revelatory  documents  of  history.  I  have  my  doubts.  That  it  is 
pathetic,  introverted,  even  morbid,  seems  to  me  clear.  But 
the  nature  of  the  personal  relationships  seems  hardly  typical 
enough  in  a  broad  human  way  to  touch  the  book  with  uni- 
versality. 

All  this  is  a  pity;  and  it  is  a  disappointment  to  thousands 
of  admirers  of  Ellis  who  hoped  that  he  might  place  himself 
and  his  significance  in  the  late  Victorian  scheme  of  things. 
That  evidently  was  too  much  to  hope.  That  task  is  left  for 
another  to  undertake.  But  one  thing  is  certain — any  future 
biographer  has  in  this  autobiography  the  raw  material  for 
psychoanalytical  probings  on  one  facet  of  a  distinguished  life, 
which  as  it  drew  to  its  close  seemingly  felt  that  it  had  not 
adequately  coped  in  its  own  living  with  problems  which  it 
succeeded  in  other  ways  in  illuminating  for  a  whole  gene- 


ration. 
New 


ORDWAY  TEAD 


Japanese  and  Chinese 

JAPAN  OVER  ASIA,  by  William  Henry  Chamberlin.  Little,  Brown.  4<3 

pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 
PEASANT    LIFE    IN    CHINA,    by    Hsiao-Tung    Fei.    Preface    by    Prof. 

Bronislaw  Malinowski.   Button.   300  pp.   Price  $3.50,   postpaid  by   Survey 

Associates,  Itic. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  CHAMBERLIN'S  BRILLIANT  BOOK  ON  JAPAN 
has  reappeared  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Although 
the  work  is  only  two  years  old,  it  has  already  become  one  of 
the  classics  on  contemporary  history  in  the  Orient.  The  addi- 
tions to  the  original  text  introduce  more  than  an  ephemeral 
touch.  The  author  has  made  a  thorough  and  almost  philo- 
sophical study  of  Japan's  psychology  and  economy,  and  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  her  difficulties,  although  serious, 
should  not  be  overestimated.  Of  particular  interest  is  his  con- 
vincingly corroborated  statement  that  "Japan  is  the  sole  large 
state  which  today  defies  ready  classification  as  either  a  democ- 
racy or  a  dictatorship."  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  of  ex- 
traordinary interest. 

China  is  a  country  of  peasants — not,  as  we  are  often 
made  to  believe  by  reading  the  daily  papers,  of  generals.  The 
author  of  this  book  introduces  the  Chinese  peasant,  and  he 
discusses  his  problems  in  the  most  specific  terms  possible. 
By  taking  one  village,  Kaihsienkung,  and  by  analyzing  its 
human  and  economic  foundations,  Dr.  Fei  gives  us  something 
like  a  Chinese  "Middletown" — and  there  is  no  lack  of  "tran- 
sition," either.  Of  particular  interest  are  his  remarks  about 
the  intricate  family  system  and  its  economics,  and  the  chapter 
about  the  cooperative  silk  factory.  Although  this  study  does 
not  make  an  attempt  to  generalize,  important  conclusions  for 
the  future  of  a  reorganized,  unconquered  China  can  be 
drawn  from  it. 
New  Yor/i  ERNEST  O.  HAUSER 

A  Woman  in  Spain 

IN  PLACE  OF  SPLENDOR — THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SPANISH 
WOMAN,  by  Constancia  de  la  Mora.  Harcourt  Brace.  433  pp.  Price  $3, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

CONSTANCIA  DE  LA  MORA  is  ONLY  THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  OLD, 
yet  in  her  book  about  Spain,  "In  Place  of  Splendor,"  she  tells 
of  three  lives — under  a  monarchy,  a  republic,  through  revolu- 
tion into  exile — which  together  make  up  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  autobiographies  by  any  woman  in  any  time.  Here 
is  the  record  of  a  bluestocking  in  revolt,  a  burning  indictment 
by  a  girl  born  to  an  extravagant  and  depraved  aristocracy  and 
of  her  transformation  into  a  revolutionary.  During  the  civil 
war,  Miss  de  la  Mora  was  head  of  the  Foreign  Press  Bureau. 
She  now  makes  her  home  in  this  country. 

The  first  part  of  her  book  is  an  account  of  an  innocent  girl 
going  through  the  cruel  paces  of  a  dreary  convent  for  daugh- 
ters of  the  rich,  where  no  speech  between  students  was  al- 
lowed through  the  entire  day,  where  knowledge  of  the  great 
painters  of  Spain  came  not  from  the  museums  of  Madrid,  but 
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from  censored  plates  showing  only  the  proper  portions  of  the 
human  figure;  where  not  a  word  about  government,  nor  a 
reference  to  a  speech  by  her  once  famous  grandfather,  three 
times  prime  minister  of  Spain,  were  mentioned.  Her  indigna- 
tion against  this  medieval  education,  the  oppressive  boredom 
of  society  among  the  privileged  classes,  the  decadence  of  the 
men  who  ruled  her  country  finally  drove  her  to  a  school  in 
England,  where  she  had  her  first  glimpse  of  another  life. 
Through  the  friendship  of  a  peer's  daughter,  she  came  to  ex- 
perience a  personal  freedom  unknown  to  her  sex  in  Spain, 
and  in  a  subsequent  visit  to  her  home  this  friend  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  poverty  of  the  peasants,  who  starved  in  mud  huts 
while  slaving  on  the  estates  of  the  absent  landlords. 

After  a  marriage  to  a  spendthrift  husband,  her  first  great 
defiance  came  against  her  church.  She  left  her  home,  taking 
her  child  with  her,  and  found  work  in  the  shop  of  a  friend. 
She  sued  for  divorce,  to  the  horror  of  her  family,  and  was 
granted  the  first  decree  under  the  new  regime.  In  her  new 
life,  she  learned  more  about  the  unrest  stirring  among  the 


underprivileged,  the  injustices  under  the  law,  the  misery  of 
nine  tenths  of  the  population,  the  decadent  corruption  of  the 
heads  of  the  state,  the  illiteracy  of  her  countrymen,  and  a 
regime  dedicated  to  maintaining  the  status  quo  of  an  econom- 
ically unbalanced  social  structure. 

There  follows  the  moving  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  startling  defeat  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  Spain,  the 
flight  of  the  Royal  Family,  a  revolution  without  disorder  and 
without  bloodshed,  and  the  tragic  struggle  for  a  legal  tolerant 
regime.  Her  greatest  chapters  deal  with  the  struggle  to  save 
the  Republic,  its  overthrow  by  the  forces  of  church  and  mon- 
archy, the  civil  war  that  followed,  and  finally  the  invasion  of 
Italy  and  Germany.  Through  them  runs  the  absorbing  nar- 
rative of  her  meeting  and  marriage  with  Hidalgo  de  Disueros, 
the  brilliant  young  chief  of  the  Republican  air  force,  and  the 
stirring  hours  lived  under  the  constant  threat  of  death. 

In  exile,  Miss  de  la  Mora  is  not  without  hope.  She  closes 
her  book  with  the  words:  "I  know  that  Spain  will  soon  again 
be  free.  Nothing  can  prevent  it,  for  the  united  people  of  Spain 


The  Way  to  Dover 

by  WILLIAM  FENN  DeMOSS 


I  thought  on  death  and  immortality. 
Shall  honest  men  expect  to  live  again? 
Or  shall  men  say,  if  honest,  that  at  death 
Man  takes  the  status  of  a  blown-out  flame? 

I  weighed  the  honest  voices  I  had  heard. 
And  first  an  honest  Theologian: 
"Of  course  anybody  knows" — a  manly  voice — 
"You  cannot  prove  that  man  shall  live  again. 
But,"  said  the  man  of  many  funerals, 
"It's  almost  necessary  to  believe't." 

Next  spoke  a  doctor  of  Biology — 
His  honesty  too  rare  in  any  group: 
"And  none  can  prove  man  shall  not  live  again." 

Remained  a  third  voice,  Anthropology. 
It  now  spoke  out  in  frank  and  honest  tones: 
"Religion,"  it  said,  "and  knowledge  are  two  things. 
Man's  wholly  blind — so  far  as  knowledge  goes — 
To  whence  he  came  and  whither  he  is  bound. 
But  man  has  reason  and  his  nature's  need. 
He  needs  must  ask  himself  why  he  is  here. 
This  he  must  do  so  long  as  reason  reigns. 
This  he  must  do  or  sink  into  the  beast. 

Some  fifty  million  years — since  man  began — 
He's  found  affinity  with  nature's  self; 
Secured  his  immortality;  and  thus 
Fulfilled  the  need  to  make  sense  of  his  life." 

Twas  thus,  I  said,  sane  Franklin  found  a  faith 
In  immortality — "But  Ben  was  old." 
'Twas  thus  the  reasoning  powers  of  Conan  Doyle— 
"But  Doyle,"  the  carper  said,  "had  lost  a  son." 

I  am  not  old.    I  have  not  lost  a  son. 
What  shall  I  say? 

A  roaring  wind  blew  dust  into  my  eyes. 
I  looked  about:  a  dust  storm  filled  the  world; 
And  rainless  clouds  were  driven  across  the  sky. 

The  day  was  wearing  on;  'twould  soon  be  dark. 
I  thought  of  my  blind  wife  at  home  alone — 


In  utter  darkness  ever — and  of  the  storm. 

She  sometimes  feared  the  wind.    I'd  read  to  her. 

I  passed  into  the  study  where  she  sat; 
Assured  her  no  tornado  vexed  the  sky; 
Stooped  for  her  blessing;  and  then  turned  to  read. 

I  viewed  with  pride  our  well-filled  shelves  of  books: 
The  Hebrew  poets  and  philosophers; 
The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  English  bards, 
With  mightiest  Shakespeare  Caesar  of  them  all. 
Did  apes  do  this?  I  thought.  And  to  what  end? 
And  is  great  Homer  only  monkey  shines? 

I  chose  a  new  book  we  had  planned  to  taste. 
Why  We  Behave — the  gleaming  title  ran — 
LiJ(e  Human  Beings:  what  a  thing  to  ask! 
'Tis  obvious  we  are  like  what  we  are; 
But  this  philosopher  would  tell  us  more. 

I  read— 

"Men  still  have  tails,  sometimes  nine  inches  long; 
And,  tail  or  not,  they  grow  a  whorl  of  hair." 
This  man  was  thrilled  to  tell  that  men  have  tails. 
Man's  other  end  concerned  him  not  at  all. 

My  wife  arose  and  quickly  crossed  the  room. 
"You  need  a  light,"  she  said,  and  turned  the  switch 
A  thousand  times  I'd  seen  her  hit  the  mark! 
"How  do  you  do  it,  dear!  But  pardon  me." 
"There's  no  offense  at  all,"  she  gently  said. 
"And  since  it  seems  to  you  that  I  do  well, 
I'll  tell  you  all  I  know.  This  is  the  point: 
I  use  and  trust  my  mind.  Just  now  I  thought — 
The  sound  comes  from  a  valley;  that's  the  book. 
The  reader's  face  is  very  near  the  page. 
The  room  is  growing  dark.  He  needs  a  light. 
I  follow  all  I  have — my  reason's  say. 
I  follow  what  makes  sense. 

Now — once  for  all — I  know  what  I  shall  say: 
Where  all  is  dark  I'll  use  and  trust  my  mind — 
My  reason  bold.  I'll  follow  what  mattes  sense. 
Though  all  be  dark,  'twill  not  be  comfortless. 
I'll  find  my  way  to  Dover  and  the  Sea. 
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will  make  a  democracy  with  their  blood  and  courage.  Viva 
La  Republica!" 

Here  is  a  book  for  the  free  women  of  the  United  States  to 
read  with  wonder  and  some  inner  disturbance.  For  here  is  a 
young  woman  who  already  has  given  generously  of  herself  to 
the  cause  of  a  better  world,  while  they  seldom  are  stirred  even 
to  recognize  such  services  as  part  of  the  price  of  their  freedom. 
New  York  BETTY  GRAM  SWING 

Men  at  Work 

MANAGEMENT  AND  THE  WORKER,  by  F  J.  Roethlisberger  and  Wil- 
liam J.  Dickson.  with  the  collaboration  of  Harold  A.  Wright.  Harvard 
University  Press.  615  pp.  Price  $4.50. 

TECHNOLOGY   AND   LABOR,   A   STUDY   or  THE   HUMAN   PROBLEMS  OF 
LABOR    SAVING,   by   Elliott   Dunlap   Smith,   in   collaboration   with    Richard 
Carter  Nyman.  Yale  University  Press.  222  pp.  Price  $2.50. 
Postpaid   by   Survey   Associates,   Inc. 

BOTH    OF    THESE   STUDIES,   ALTHOUGH    INVOLVING    FREQUENCY   OF 

cases,  are  excellent  examples  of  qualitative  analysis,  of  which 
one  sometimes  has  wondered  whether  the  art  has  been  lost. 
Both  present  judgments  of  importance  and  usefulness  to  ex- 
ecutives and  other  students  of  individual  and  group  reactions 
to  operating  situations  and  procedures. 

The  Harvard  study  is  the  more  microscopic.  It  is  the  re- 
port of  the  technique  and  results  of  a  collaborative  research, 
extending  over  a  period  of  twelve  years,  between  the  Haw- 
thorne Works  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  and  the  In- 
dustrial Research  Department  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
study  interest  was  primarily  in  the  relations  between  condi- 
tions of  work  and  the  incidence  of  fatigue  and  monotony 
among  employes,  but  in  course  the  study  expanded,  as  one 
would  expect  under  Elton  Mayo's  guidance,  to  include  the 
total  situation  of  a  worker  who  has  attitudes  reflecting  the 
larger  social  milieu  in  which  he  lives  that  promote  or  inter- 
fere with  his  workaday  activities.  The  investigators  finally 
developed  a  conceptional  scheme  and  method  tor  study  of 
problems  involving  the  relations  between  technological  prog- 
ress and  control  of  personal  and  social  situations  which  war- 
rant the  serious  attention  of  all  investigators  in  the  particu- 
lar field.  The  general  method  employed  being  interviews  with 
the  workers  and  the  comparison  of  attitudes  under  controlled 
and  non-controlled  situations,  questions  arose  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  responses,  their  correspondence  to  verifying  objective 
references,  the  extent  to  which  they  could  be  stated  in  terms 
of  generally  accepted  standards,  and  how  statements  were  to 
be  understood  and  interpreted  when  they  have  characteristics 
essentially  different  from  properties  that  are  generally  associ- 
ated with  common  facts.  This  led  to  an  analysis  and  classi- 
fication of  workers'  statements'  and  numerous  rules  which 
interviewers  found  useful  for  conducting  interviews  and  the 
interpretation  of  what  took  place  in  interviews;  and  to  an 
analysis  of  the  relation  between  complaints,  the  personal  equi- 
librium and  the  social  equilibrium. 

This  volume  is  primarily  a  report  on  the  development  of 
a  technique.  Conclusions  are  limited  and  very  general.  One 
gets  the  impression  'that  it  is  a  record  of  notable  progress  in 
the  development  of  method  in  a  particular  field  of  research 
which  is  building  a  foundation  for  ultimate  significant  results 
but  has  not  yet  given  many  new  concrete  results  for  guidance 
of  supervisory  executives  generally. 

The  report  of  the  study  pursued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Yale  Institute  of  Human  Relations  is  the  report  of  several 
years'  study  of  management-labor  relations  in  the  southern 
textile  industry,  especially  of  the  "stretch-out"  system.  It  is 
directed  towards  the  limited  field  of  human  problems  of  labor 
saving,  is  concerned  with  conclusions  rather  than  technique, 
and  should  prove  to  be  a  most  useful  guide  for  industrial 
executives — not  only  those  engaged  in  the  development  of 
methods  that  affect  labor  saving  but  also  those  higher  execu- 
tives who  desire  standards  in  terms  of  which  to  appraise  the 
methods  and  results  of  consultants  and  associates  engaged  in 
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issue  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  on  "Schools"  under 
the  title 
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$1.50 

The  book  includes  an  Introduction  by  Paul 
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Stiff  DIEBO 


SAN     DIEGO,  the    land  of 

fascinating  surprises,  historic  thrills, 
semi -tropic  loveliness,  climatic 
comfort,  magnificent  panoramas, 
exotic  vistas,  desert  lure,  orange 
blossoms  and  sunsets  over  the  blue 
Pacific. 

A  gently  rising  terrain  with  Southern 
California  at  its  best  from  broad, 
white  beaches  and  a  great  land- 
locked harbor  to  a  stately  mountain 
empire  on  the  east. 

This  year  turn  west  to  SAN  DIEGO, 
where  California  began  and  Mexico 
begins  .  .  .  enjoy  countless  new 
thrills  in  a  land  of  perennial  sunshine. 

FREE    BOOKLET 

Address  .  .  .  Room  No.    423 
San  Diego  California  Club 


HERE  YOU 
WILL  FIND 

CHARM, 
QUIET    AND 
THE    FINEST 
OF  FOOD. 


Relax  In  this  charming  old  Colonial  Inn. 
Enjoy  the  mellow,  friendly  comfort  of 
the  large  rooms— each  one  individually 
furnished  with  authentic  antiques.  ... 
Join  us  for  a  memorable  luncheon  or 
dinner,  on  glass  enclosed  terraces  over- 
looking the  mill  pond.  .  .  .  Superb  food, 
tastefully  served  in  a  truly  captivating 
environment. 

Especially  Attractive  Rates 
Write  for  Booklet  S 

The  Silvermine 

The    Galleries 

The  ou 

l'/i    milei    north    of    Merritt    Parkway 

SILVERMINE,    NORWALK,    CONN. 

Phone:  Norwalk  88 


Seeing  America 

THERE  ARE  MANY  ACTIVITIES  TO  ENGAGE 
the  attention  of  organizations  interested 
in  travel  and  recreation  during  the  win- 
ter months.  A  suggested  program  would 
include:  1.  Speakers  from  chambers  of 
commerce,  automobile  clubs,  historical 
societies  and  from  manufacturing  and 
industrial  plants,  transportation  compa- 
nies, as  well  as  representatives  of  na- 
tional and  state  park,  forest,  and  monu- 
ment administrative  agencies.  2.  Show- 
ing of  film  slides  and  motion  picture 
travelogues.  3.  Taking  of  one-day  trips 
to  points  of  scenic  or  recreational  in- 
terest, large  manufacturing  plants,  and 
organized  visits  to  state  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions.  4.  Study  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  which  widens  as 
travel  increases,  in  the  hotel,  restaurant, 
service  station  and  motor  court  indus- 
tries. 

Reconciliation  Trips 

"THERE  is  NO  BETTER  WAY  TO  LEARN  THE 
other  fellow's  point  of  view  than  to 
hear  him  express  it  in  a  spirit  of  friend- 
liness, to  share  his  cultural  interests,  par- 
ticipate in  his  religious  worship,  study 
his  art,  and  then  break  bread  with  him." 

To  this  end,  Reconciliation  Trips,  Inc., 
a  non-profit  membership  association, 
sponsors  group  visits — in  distinction  to 
sightseeing  tours — in  New  York,  Boston 
and  Chicago  to  study  the  ways  of  life, 
the  religious  beliefs  and  the  social  aspira- 
tions of  the  diverse  elements  comprising 
the  population  and  the  complex  structure 
of  a  great  American  metropolis.  Trips 
are  conducted  to  the  neighborhoods  of 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Jewish,  Negro,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  Russian,  and  other  na- 
tionality groups;  temples,  cathedrals, 
churches,  mosques  and  other  religious 
centers  are  visited.  "Reconciliation"  trips 
are  also  made  to  social  settlements,  labor 
gatherings,  art  collections,  penal  reform 
groups  and  to  societies  for  investigation 
of  psychic  phenomena  and  the  occult. 

While  the  majority  of  those  participat- 
ing in  the  trips  are  students  of  colleges 
and  universities,  the  tours  are  also  at- 
tended by  others  interested  in  making 
friendly  acquaintance  with  and  under- 
standing "different"  people.  Meals  are 
often  shared  and  opportunities  afforded 
for  group  and  individual  discussion.  In 
this  way  it  is  intended  to  provide  for  a 
unique  kind  of  "world  travel"  and  to 
foster  tolerance,  mutual  respect  and  sym- 
pathy between  varying  social  groups. 

A  nominal  fee  is  charged  for  the  trips 
and  meals.  There  are  scheduled  visits 
and  tours  especially  arranged  for  clubs 
and  other  organizations.  Cooperating  in 


the  arrangements  are  prominent  educa- 
tors, spiritual  leaders  and  social  welfare 
workers.  Further  information  concern- 
ing the  trips  may  be  obtained  from 
Clarence  V.  Howell,  Reconciliation 
Trips,  Inc.,  503  West  122  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Road  in  Grand  Teton  Open 

THE    ROAD    THROUGH    GRAND    TfiTON    NA- 

tional  Park  in  Wyoming  will  be  kept 
open  this  winter  for  the  first  time,  and 
dry  snow  in  the  area  will  insure  an  ade- 
quate skiing  and  winter  sports  program, 
according  to  park  superintendent  Thom- 
as E.  Whitcraft.  Paving  and  regrading 
of  Twogotee  Pass  road,  U.  S.  287,  is 
almost  completed  and  the  unfinished 
portion  has  been  graveled  and  made 
passable  even  during  inclement  weather. 
Accommodations,  not  available  in  the 
park  during  the  winter,  may  be  had 
nearby.  Visitors  will  not  only  enjoy  the 
sports  attractions  in  the  park  but  will 
also  see  the  largest  herds  of  elk  in  the 
world  at  the  Teton  and  Jackson  Hole 
feeding  grounds. 

"Grand  Circle"  Tours 

PROSPECTIVE  RAIL  TRANSCONTINENTAL 
travelers  in  the  East  unable  in  1939  to 
take  advantage  of  the  low  "grand  circle" 
fares  in  effect  during  the  seasons  of  the 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  World's 
Fairs  have  received  with  evident  ap- 
proval the  announcement  of  J.  J.  Pelley, 
president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  that,  due  to  popularity  beyond 
expectation  of  the  reduced  rates,  they 
will  be  extended  until  October  31,  1940. 
On  "grand  circle"  tours  an  individual 
may  travel  by  coach  from  any  point  in 
the  United  States  to  either  New  York  or 
San  Francisco  and  across  the  continent 
to  the  other  city  and  back  to  the  start- 
ing point,  without  retracing  steps,  for 
only  $90.  Stop-over  privileges,  giving 
tourists  full  opportunity  to  visit  the  Na- 
tional Parks  as  well  as  other  outstand- 
ing scenic  and  resort  attractions  are  al- 
lowed in  both  directions.  First  class 
tickets  for  the  tours  are  sold  for  $135 
with  slight  additional  charges  for  lower 
and  upper  berths. 

Relaxation  for  Motorists 

DRIVING  THEIR  OWN  CARS  OR  RIDING 
trains  to  Baltimore,  Florida-bound  win- 
ter vacationists  may  board  a  comfortable 
ocean  liner  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
Line  for  a  cruise  to  Miami  and  Jackson- 
ville. Meals  and  regular  berths  are  pro- 
vided and  there  is  an  eighteen-day  limit 
on  round  trip  fares  from  Baltimore. 


Autos  are  carried  at  low  rates. 
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the  detailed  work.  This  study  indicates,  in  respect  of  the  hu- 
man aspect  of  management  methods,  that  there  is  outstanding 
inferiority  of  conventional  management  to  scientific  manage- 
ment. No  matter  how  labor  saving  takes  place,  the  amount 
of  true  labor  saving — of  technological  development  of  labor 
efficiency — that  is  required  if  labor  is  not  to  be  exploited  and 
if  management  is  to  be  successful  in  the  long  run  is  deter- 
mined by  the  work  loads  that  are  established.  The  problem 
is  one  of  developing  methods  and  conditions  that  make  it 
possible   for   workers   to   produce   more   without   additional 
effort,  instead  of  compelling  them  to  handle  more  work.  In 
spite  of  wide   variations   in   conditions  and   methods,  with 
but  one  exception  among  the  mills  studied,  those  that  were 
most  successful  in  strengthening  productive  organizations  and 
increasing  efficiency  were  most  successful  from  the  human  re- 
lations point  of  view.  The  group  of  mills  that  by  gradual 
development  succeeded  in  reducing  operating  costs,  improv- 
ing  operating   management,   improving  operating   facilities, 
conditions  and  techniques,  at  the  same  time  prevented  sub- 
stantial discharges,  increased  wage  rates,  improved  working 
conditions  generally,  and  had  no  strikes.  The  group  of  mills 
that  rapidly  and  arbitrarily  stepped  up  work  loads  without  a 
sustaining  basis  of  improved  managerial  methods  and  work- 
ing conditions  and   facilities,  experienced  most  unfavorable 
human  relation  results.  Good  management  results  were  al- 
most as  closely  associated  with  good  labor  consequences  as 
good   labor  results   were   dependent   on  good   management. 
This  report  is  full  of  wise  and  helpful  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  interconnection  between  good  management  and  good 
labor  relations,  in   respect  of  management  not  only  in  its 
broad  aspects  but  also  in  details  of  its  development. 
New  York  H.  S.  PERSON 

"Normalcy" 

INCREDIBLE  ERA,  by   Samuel   Hopkins  Adams.    Houghton   Mifflin.   457 
pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ONE    DAY    DURING    THE     1920    PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIGN    REPRE- 

sentatives  of  the  religious  press  were  invited  to  a  luncheon  at 
the  old  Union  League  Club  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Certain  Repub- 
lican notables  carefully  and  eloquently  explained  how  the 
cause  of  world  peace  was  definitely  dependent  on  the  success 
of  the  Republican  national  ticket — as  was  also,  mirabile  dictu, 
the  sanctity  of  the  American  home.  This  garment  of  idealism 
and  virtue  was  donned  by  a  party  high  command  which  was 
committed  to  the  wrecking  of  hopes  of  a  new  world  order 
and  which  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  putting  into  the  White 
House  the  man  whom  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  describes  in 
these  apt  words: 

".  .  .  an  amiable,  well  meaning,  third  rate  Mr.  Babbitt,  with 
the  equipment  of  a  small  town,  semi-educated  journalist,  the 
standards  of  a  handshaking  joiner  and  all  around  good  guy, 
the  instincts  and  habits  of  a  corner  sport,  and  the  traditions 
of  a  party  hack;  an  expert  on  partisan  mechanics,  a  sopho- 
more in  legislation,  a  tyro  in  economics  and  government,  an 
ignoramus  in  world  movements  and  trends." 

To  present  a  full  length  portrait  of  the  most  abject  Presi- 
dential failure  of  our  generation  is  a  difficult  task,  for,  as 
Mr.  Adams  puts  it,  around  no  other  President  "has  there  been 
cast  such  a  smoky  screen  of  obscuration  as  that  which  be- 
clouds the  personality  of  Warren  G.  Harding." 

But  Mr.  Adams  has  succeeded.  This  well  documented 
narrative  has  the  gripping  quality  of  the  best  fiction.  It's 
a  better  story  than  the  Adams  novel,  "Revelry,"  dealing  with 
the  same  period.  The  author  has  simplified  for  his  readers  a 
crazily  tangled  web  of  intrigue,  graft  and  crime.  The  per- 
sonalities of  the  "Ohio  gang"  stand  out  clearly  in  this  rogues' 
gallery.  The  involvement  in  personal  tragedy  wins  the  read- 
er's sympathy  for  the  central  figure  without  obscuring  his 
shocking  unfitness  for  high  office. 

Incidentally,  President  Harding  is  given  credit  for  at  least 
one  good  deed,  for  having  "supplied  the  final  impetus  to  end 
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NOW  READY!  REVISED  EDITION 
OF  THIS  IMPARTIAL 


What  you  should  know 
before  buying 


Vt/OULDN'Tyou  like  to 
*  receive  a  sane,  sensible 
booklet  on  cosmetics?  This 
Better  Buymanship  volume 
tells  what  every  girl  and 
woman  should  know  in  order 
to  select  cosmetics  intelligent- 
ly and  use  them  becomingly. 

Answers  many  questions 

Take,  for  instance,  the  chapter 
"What  can  cosmetics  do  for  the 
skin?"  Here  you  will  find  a  dis- 
cussion of  how  the  skin  func- 
tions and  why  creams  are 
needed.  It  gives  dependable 
answers  to  such  questions  as 
these:  Can  a  "reducing  cream" 
reduce?  Can  creams  feed  the 
skin?  What  type  of  cream  is 
best  for  cleansing  dry  skin  and 
what  type  for  oily  skin?  Do 
vanishing  creams  cause  dry- 
ness?  When  are  "skin  tonics" 
desirable?  How  should  face 
powder  be  selected?  How  should 
lipstick  be  chosen? 

Facts  on  many 
preparations 

Other  chapters  discuss  prepa- 
rations for  the  hands,  bath 


accessories,  mouth  hygiene, 
perfumes,  care  of  the  hair,  cos- 
metics for  blemishes.  The  book- 
let also  takes  up  the  new  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  and  tells  in  what  ways  the 
Act  protects  the  buyer  and 
user  of  cosmetics. 

You  may  obtain  a  copy  of 
"Cosmetics"  by  sending  a  2c 
stamp  for  postage.  It  is  one  of 
the  31  volumes  in  the  House- 
hold Finance  Library  of  Con- 
sumer Education.  These  book- 
lets, published  to  help  people 
get  more  from  their  incomes, 
are  supplied  for  mailing  costs 
only.  They  give  helpful  infor- 
mation on  the  buying  of  food, 
clothing,  house  furnishings— 
almost  everything  used  by  the 
family  of  today.  Why  don't  you 
send  the  coupon  for  a  copy  of 
"Cosmetics"  now? 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  and  Subsidiaries 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

"Doctor  of  Family  Finances" 

..  .one  of  America'!  leading  family  finance  organization!  with  267  bronchet  In  170  citiei 


Research  Dept.  SG-A,  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Cosmetics"  and  a  complete  list  of  the  titles  in 

your  Library  of  Consumer  Education.  I  enclose  a  2c  stamp  for  postage. 
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the  inhuman  twelve-hour  day"  in  the  steel  industry.  And  Mr. 
Adams  takes  pains  to  point  out  that  "insufficient  credit  has 
been  given  to  Survey  Associates  for  their  long  and  dogged 
fight  against  the  evil  for  more  than  thirty  years." 

There  are  morals  aplenty  to  be  drawn  from  this  tale  of  an 
"Incredible  Era."  For  one  thing,  the  Harding  episode  is  a 
reminder  that  without  true  leadership  the  machinery  of  poli- 
tics, left  running  by  itself,  may  grind  out  a  poisonous  grist, 
and  that  for  a  party  or  a  nation,  a  policy  of  negation — call  it 
"normalcy"  or  what  you  will — can  lead  only  to  disaster. 
New  Yor^  B.  P.  ADAMS 

Steelmakers  and  Steelmasters 

IRON   BREW,  by   Stewart  H.   Holbrook.    Macmillan.    352   pp.    Price  $2.50, 
postpaid  by   Survey   Associates,   Inc. 

THIS   BOOK  ATTEMPTS  TO  SKIM  THE  HISTORY  OF   IRON  AND  STEEL 

and  turn  it  into  a  thriller.  Inconsequential  antics  even  of  in- 
significant men,  if  sufficiently  lurid  when  looked  at  closely, 
are  treated  as  a  part  of  the  epic  of  steel.  A  whole  chapter  is 
given  to  the  affairs  of  Cassie  Chadwick  who  gulled  bankers 
into  loaning  her  money  by  telling  them  she  was  the  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 

On  the  other  hand,  genuinely  important  events  are  often 
presented  without  much  of  an  inkling  of  their  significance. 
The  story  of  the  Homestead  strike  of  1892  is  told  as  if  it 
were  nothing  more  than  a  spree  of  mad  men. 

Toward  the  end,  the  writer  turns  serious  and  devotes  a 
couple  of  chapters  to  the  great  strike  of  1919-1920  and  the 
organization  of  the  steel  workers  under  CIO  auspices.  This 
account  is  necessarily  scanty  because  most  of  the  space  has 
already  been  used  up  in  telling  the  tales  of  various  hell  roar- 
ers. But  you  get  the  impression  that  if  he  had  thought  of  it 
earlier  he  could  have  done  a  good  job  at  writing  labor  history. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  writing  is  good.  The  stories  are 
well  told,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  chapters  are  fascinat- 
ing. And  the  picture  of  steel-making  is  extraordinarily  fine. 
New  YorAj  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

Schweitzer's  Africa 

AFRICAN    NOTEBOOK,   by   Albert    Schweitzer.    Holt.    144    pp.    Price   $2, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS    UNPRETENTIOUS    LITTLE    BOOK   YIELDS   ONE   A    REMARKABLY 

sympathetic  and  understanding  picture  of  the  black  man  as 
Dr.  Schweitzer  knows  him.  There  are  many  anecdotes,  and 
of  course  they  give  the  truth  beyond  anything;  there  can  be 
nothing  "just  as  good"  as  the  account  of  an  actual  happening. 
Take  the  man  with  the  huge  hernia,  when  at  last  it  seemed 
possible  to  operate:  "Full  of  joy,  he  ran  all  round  the  wards 
...  he  decorated  the  bed  he  was  to  be  brought  to  after  the 
operation  and  strewed  flowers  over  it." 

Acquainting  us  with  the  natives  as  he  came  to  know  them 
at  the  missionary  hospital,  Dr.  Schweitzer  acquaints  us  also 
with  the  background  of  their  lives  and  thoughts.  It  is  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  taboo  and  magic, 
and  of  a  marriage  system  in  which  the  man  buys  his  wife  on 
the  instalment  plan  from  her  maternal  uncles.  Unfair  but 
comic  aspects  of  the  European  mail  order  business  as  it 
touches  the  native  come  into  the  picture,  as  does  also  the 
European  horoscope  and  talisman  racket.  "The  fact  that  in 
Europe  a  frivolous  game  is  played  with  superstition  consti- 
tutes a  grave  danger  for  the  prestige  of  the  white  man  among 
the  Africans." 

A  judge  of  good  writing,  even  if  he  had  never  heard  of 
Schweitzer  or  Schweitzer's  life  of  Bach  or  his  theory  of  "in- 
terim ethics"  or  his  religion  of  "reverence  for  life,"  would,  I 
am  sure,  if  given  this  little  book,  soon  realize  that  he  was 
scanning  the  pages  of  a  master.  The  great  mind  and  heart 
are  here  no  less  than  in  the  rugged  autobiography,  just  as 
Rembrandt  is  as  present  in  the  engraving  of  the  windblown 
trees  as  in  the  portraits. 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  HANIEL  LONG 
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ballot  people  are  working  for  an  educational  qualification  to 
replace  the  poll  tax,  one  to  be  administered  by  school  rather 
than  election  officials. 

Defending  the  Poll  Tax 

THAT  THIS  CONTROL  BY  THE  POLL  TAX  is  AN  ACTUALITY,  ITS 
advocates  defend  rather  than  deny.  In  support  of  the  tax  they 
offer  two  further  arguments:  first,  the  poll  tax  benefits  the 
schools;  second,  if  the  poll  tax  were  lifted,  Negroes  would 
again  be  an  important  factor  in  southern  politics.  That  both 
of  these  arguments  are  completely  hollow  makes  them  no 
less  effective. 

Most  southerners  are  very  sensitive  about  the  poor  ratings 
their  educational  systems  have.  Though  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  income  is  allotted  for  education  in  the  South  then  in 
most  northern  states,  the  total  income  is  pitifully  small.  By 
giving  money  raised  through  poll  taxes  to  education,  the  poli- 
ticians have  anchored  it  into  the  very  heart  of  the  South's 
progressive  people.  Yet  the  poll  tax,  as  a  revenue  producer,  is 
a  flop.  The  only  place  where  it  produces  any  significant 
amount  is  in  New  England,  where  it  is  not  a  requisite  for 
voting  but  is  levied  on  all  adults  as  a  regular  system  of  tax- 
ation. 

Virginia  collects  about  $700,000  annually  by  the  poll  tax. 
Only  those  who  vote  are  required  to  pay.  Maine,  with  a  pop- 
ulation about  a  third  the  size,  collects  as  much.  Here  the 
tax  is  levied  on  all  alike.  Arkansas  raises  only  5  percent  of 
her  total  school  budget  by  the  poll  tax,  a  tax  that  keeps  a 
good  80  percent  of  her  adult  citizens  from  voting.  The  more 
forward-looking  educators  are  urging  that  the  poll  tax  be  not 
entirely  abolished.  Instead  of  making  it  a  requisite  for  voting 
and  collected  by  a  special  assessor,  they  say,  let  it  be  included 
in  the  regular  tax  program  and  levied  on  all  citizens.  This 
would  not  only  increase  the  yield  to  schools,  they  show,  but 
also  would  allow  the  ballot  to  a  group  likely  to  press  for 
increased  appropriations  for  education.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
very  thing  that  the  poll  tax  supporters  fear  most. 

Now  to  the  second  argument:  that,  if  the  poll  tax  is  lifted, 
it  would  give  the  Negro  the  vote.  An  editorial  in  the 
Tuscaloosa  (Alabama)  News  for  November  3  states  it  plainly: 
"This  newspaper  believes  in  white  supremacy,  and  it  be- 
lieves that  the  poll  tax  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  preser- 
vation of  white  supremacy.  It  does  not  believe  in  a  democ- 
racy with  a  small  'd,'  because  it  knows  this  country  never 
has  had  such  a  democracy  and  never  will  have  such  a  democ- 
racy as  long  as  white  supremacy  is  preserved.  ...  If  it  is 
"undemocratic"  to  argue  for  white  supremacy — as  it  certainly 
is — then  we  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  ..." 

Whether  or  not  one  thinks  it  a  good  thing,  the  fact  that 
poll  tax  defenders  find  the  threatened  loss  of  white  supremacy 
their  most  powerful  argument,  demands  that  it  be  analyzed, 
and  analyzed  in  southern  terms. 

Since  1901,  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  all  southern 
states  has  declined  from  38.1  to  29.8.  According  to  the  1930 
census,  only  Mississippi  has  a  majority  of  Negroes,  and  the 
new  census  will  probably  show  this  changed.  There  are  coun- 
ties and  districts  where  Negroes  are  in  a  majority,  but  the 
white  primary,  manipulation  of  the  literacy  tests,  and  intimi- 
dation keep  all  but  a  handful  of  Negroes  away  from  the  polls. 
In  Arkansas,  where  the  threat  helped  defeat  poll  tax  reform, 
not  a  single  congressional  district  has  a  majority  of  Negroes. 
The  percentage  for  the  state  as  a  whole  is  25.  In  Louisiana, 
where  the  poll  tax  is  not  required,  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
Negroes  vote.  Only  a  few  more  use  the  ballot  in  North  Caro- 
lina, where  the  tax  payment  is  not  a  prerequisite.  Despite  the 
fact  that  18,000  Negroes  are  included  in  Alabama's  blanket 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Un  buon  cappo  d'anno 
for  Mrs.  Maggio 

BUON  cappo  d'anno"  means  Happy  New 
Year.    But   there's   nothing   very   happy 
about  any  year  for  Mrs.  Maggio.  Just  work, 
work,  work — and  plenty  of  it! 

Help  lighten  that  work.  Make  it  easier  for 
Mrs.  Maggio  to  achieve  better  living  condi- 
tions— and  the  year  may  be  a  little  happier, 
after  all. 

One  way  you  can  do  it  is  to  tell  her  about 
the  extra  help  in  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  Here  she'll 
find  two  dirt -chasers  in  one — richer,  golden  soap 
plus  dirt-loosening  na/>tha.  And  they  work  fast, 
even  in  cool  water! 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN   BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN   NAPTHA  ODOR 
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Railroads  on  the 

Witness  Stand 

Everyone  who  rides  —  every  consumer  —  has  a  stake 
in  the  Senate  investigation  discussed  by  Senator  Burton 
K.  Wheeler. 

They  Know  Where 

to  Go  in  Texas 

Lewis  T.  Nordyke  tells  how  the  Texas  State  Em- 
ployment Service,  a  federal-state  agency,  increases  the 
earning  power  and  improves  the  living  conditions  of 
its  half-million  migrant  farm  workers  —  an  interest- 
ing contrast  to  California's  "Grapes  of  Wrath." 

China  Goes  West 

Ida  Pruett  presents  the  story  of  China's  new  "great 
wall" — cooperative  industry  and  resettled  men  and 
women  who  have  left  the  vulnerable  cities  of  the  east. 
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exemption  of  World  War  veterans  (another  direct  opening 
to  a  powerful  pressure  group),  only  about  1500  Negroes  in 
the  whole  state  cast  a  ballot  in  1936. 

The  "Democratic  white  primary" — the  rule  of  the  several 
state  parties  that  no  man  of  color  can  vote  in  a  party  election 
— is  enforced  rigidly  in  all  southern  states  except  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  a  few  counties  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Ready  for  Action 

FOR    SEVERAL    YEARS    NOW,    ARTICLES    HAVE    BEEN    APPEARING    IN 

national  publications  telling  of  the  tremendous  fights  going 
on  in  these  states  on  the  poll  tax  and  prophesying  early 
victory. 

And  the  results?  Just  about  plain  zero. 

Poll  taxes  have  been  lifted  in  two  states  since  the  big 
fight  began,  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Neither  of  these  actions, 
however,  can  be  called  anything  but  straight  party  politics. 
In  Louisiana,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tax  was  lifted  because  the 
political  machine  had  such  a  stranglehold  on  the  state  it  did 
not  need  this  rather  expensive  device  for  control.  In  Florida, 
the  levy  was  raised  because  the  group  that  had  control  in 
the  legislature  (loosely  the  "New  Dealers")  were  in  danger 
of  losing  their  power.  Back-home  politicians  who  handed  out 
the  poll  tax  slips  did  not  like  the  way  their  leader,  Senator 
Pepper,  was  acting  in  Congress.  Seeing  defeat  if  they  went  to 
election  under  the  old  system,  the  Pepper  people  staked  their 
fate  on  the  rousing  power  of  the  New  Deal,  repealed  the 
levy,  and  rode  back  into  power  with  plenty  of  room  to  spare. 

Worthy  of  note  in  both  these  cases  is  the  immediate  in- 
crease in  voting.  In  Louisiana,  despite  the  poll  receipt  busi- 
ness and  the  general  apathy  because  of  the  Long  machine 
domination,  there  was  an  increase  of  36.5  percent  in  the  num- 
ber of  registered  voters.  In  Florida,  the  vote  in  the  special 
election  for  Pepper  jumped  65,000  and  in  the  next  regular 
Democratic  primary  the  number  of  voters  doubled! 

Though  the  anti-poll  taxers  cannot  claim  these  as  victo- 
ries, they  can  point  to  them  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  people 
will  vote  if  they  are  given  a  chance. 

In  Arkansas,  the  anti-poll-tax  fighters  used  all  this  new 
proof  in  the  recent  campaign  to  have  an  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  repealing  the  tax  submitted  to  the  people. 
Friends  of  repeal  say  that  the  whole  procedure  was  directed, 
not  toward  getting  a  true  test  of  public  sentiment  on  the 
question  but  toward  killing  agitation  for  this  reform  once 
and  for  all.  The  amendment  was  drawn  so  that  opponents 
had  little  trouble  picking  flaws  in  it. 

After  thus  setting  the  stage,  the  question  was  smothered. 
No  word  about  it  in  the  papers;  candidates  for  office  in  the 
Democratic  primary  in  August  would  not  speak  on  it.  The 
question  was  left  to  be  argued  out  in  the  two  months  be- 
tween this  and  the  general  election — and,  remember,  only 
the  political  "regulars"  are  accustomed  to  voting  in  Arkansas' 
general  elections.  The  committee  advocating  the  reform  was 
headed  by  a  liberal  Little  Rock  lawyer  named  Roy  Prewitt. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Hefner  and  Brooks  Hays,  Democratic  committee 
members,  and  a  goodly  assortment  of  clubwomen,  church 
liberals,  and  so  forth,  were  assistants.  The  organizations  sup- 
porting it,  the  state  AF  of  L,  the  Railway  Trainmen,  the 
Farmers'  Union,  are  not  very  strong 'in  Arkansas  and  they 
had  no  money  to  put  into  the  campaign. 

Lined  up  against  them  in  solid  phalanx  were  the  politicians. 
Flanking  these  were  the  plantation  owners  who  knew  that 
an  increased  vote  in  their  counties  would  lead  to  more  taxes 
for  roads,  schools  and  public  welfare. 

One  argument  was  whispered:  "Do  you  want  to  see  nig- 
gers in  the  state  capital  with  their  feet  on  the  desk?" 

The  opposition  had  no  money  to  tell  people  how  false  these 


arguments  were.  Not  a  cent  was  available  for  literature,  gas, 
broadcasts — all  the  indispensables  to  effective  last-minute 
campaigning.  The  amendment  was  defeated,  two  to  one. 
And  more  results:  swift  reprisals  in  the  form  of  lost  jobs, 
ruined  businesses,  and  the  like,  against  the  leaders  of  the 
movement. 

With  the  growth  of  the  labor  movement  in  southwest  Ar- 
kansas, reformists  hope  enough  signatures  can  be  gained 
to  have  a  second  voting  on  the  issue  in  1940.  But  the  Arkan- 
sas experience  illustrates  the  kind  of  opposition  repealists  are 
up  against  in  the  rest  of  the  poll  tax  states. 

Except  for  the  help  of  the  Alabama  Policy  Committee 
through  its  vigorous  member,  Charles  W.  Edwards,  and,  late- 
ly, the  help  of  the  two  labor  groups,  Alabama's  anti-poll 
tax  fight  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  women.  This  is  for- 
tunate. Women  in  the  South  can  defy  the  Negro  domination 
threat  without  loss  of  gallantry,  and  they  are  less  in  danger 
of  economic  reprisals.  [See  Ladies  and  Lynchings,  Survey 
Graphic,  November  1939.]  For  several  years,  the  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  have  had  the  removal  of  the  poll  tax  and 
the  abolition  of  the  identified  ballot  included  on  their  legis- 
lative program.  The  two  groups  were  in  no  small  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  the  governor  included  these  two 
things  in  his  campaign  platform.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
(they  knew  politics),  these  women  sought  out  the  leaders  of 
other  organizations  included  in  the  powerful  Women's  Joint 
Legislative  Council,  and  formed  a  special  subcommittee  for 
poll  tax  reform.  The  appeal  these  women  made  to  the  organ- 
ization members  was  unanswerable. 

"This  movement  will  strengthen  the  legislative  power  of 
your  own  organization."  A  survey  of  their  own  memberships 
revealed  the  following  percentages  of  voting  members: 

Federated    Farm   Women 16  percent 

Federated    Women's    Clubs 25-30 

Ala.   Methodist   Missionary    Societies 30 

Parent   Teachers  Association   25-30 

Business  and  Professional  Women 80 

Finally,  seven  statewide  women's  organizations,  with  a  com- 
bined membership  of  150,000,  put  their  force  into  the  move- 
ment. Leadership  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Albert  Thomas,  able 
legislative  chairman  of  the  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Mrs.  Thomas'  press  releases  were  masterpieces  of  southern 
feminine  appeal.  When  the  legislature  convened,  a  pressure 
campaign  was  organized  complete  with  telegrams,  postcards, 
radio  speeches. 

When  the  matter  came  up  for  debate,  the  governor  was 
silent.  The  measures'  "friends"  on  the  floor  promptly  killed 
it.  Discouraged  but  not  beaten  by  their  betrayal,  Mrs.  Thomas 
and  her  150,000  women  are  now  going  further  into  the 
"grass  roots"  for  support. 

Things  look  brighter  for  repeal  in  Tennessee.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  major  issue  in  the  1940  campaign.  Remem- 
bering how  Governor  Prentice  Cooper  campaigned  for  abo- 
lition in  1936  and  did  nothing  when  the  measure  was  up 
for  consideration  afterwards,  however,  repealists  are  not 
too  cocky.  Both  factions  of  the  Democratic  party  in  that 
year,  under  the  prodding  of  the  Tennessee  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters,  pledged  themselves  to  abolition.  Once  the  legisla- 
ture convened,  however,  enthusiasm  for  repeal  waned.  Poli- 
ticians began  to  realize  it  would  abolish  control  of  elections 
held  through  purchase  of  poll  taxes. 

Word  came  down  the  line  that  both  the  resolution  asking 
for  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  by  constitutional  amendment 
and  its  companion  bill,  granting  a  maximum  reduction  pend- 
ing abolition,  both  sponsored  by  the  league,  must  never  reach 
the  floor  of  the  legislature  for  a  vote.  Despite  the  support 
given  these  measures  by  most  of  the  state's  newspapers,  and 
despite  campaigning  in  its  behalf  by  groups  numbering  over 
500,000  members,  organized  by  Mrs.  Carl  V.  Stafford  and 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Blakely  of  the  league,  the  politicians  won  out. 
"Can  we  expect  politicians  who  owe  their  election  to  the 
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manipulation  of  the  poll  tax  to  work  for  its  elimination?" 
some  of  these  campaigners  are  now  asking  themselves. 

That  same  question  is  asked  in  Virginia,  too,  where,  de- 
spite the  work  of  many  women,  farm  and  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  the  powerful  editorial  support  of  the  Southern 
Planter  and  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch,  nothing  has  been 
done.  This  is  what  people  in  Texas  are  wondering,  where 
the  present  governor  and  many  legislators,  elected  on  a  "no 
poll  tax"  platform,  have  forgotten  their  promise.  This  is 
what  people  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi  are  wondering, 
where  political  domination  and  the  manufactured  scare  of 
Negro  domination  is  so  great  that  even  women's  organiza- 
tions dare  not  make  an  active  campaign. 

Appomattox  in  Reverse 

DISCOURAGED  BY  THE  RECORD  OF  COMPLETE  DEFEATS  SCORED  IN 
the  several  states,  one  southwide  organization,  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare,  having  suffrage  reform  as  a 
part  of  its  program,  has  instituted  a  different  attack  on  the 
problem.  A  suit  has  been  filed  under  its  sponsorship  by  a 
Tennessee  mountaineer  against  a  registrar  who  refused  to  al- 
low him  the  right  to  vote  in  a  special  congressional  elec- 
tion because  he  had  not  paid  the  poll  tax.  Judge  Elmer  Da- 
vies  ruled  against  the  plaintiff  in  its  first  test,  and  it  now 
awaits  trial  before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  Eventually 
it  will  act  as  a  Supreme  Court  test  for  the  constitutionality 
of  charging  a  poll  tax  to  vote  for  federal  officers.  A  decision 
has  been  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  upholding  the 


constitutionality  of  the  poll  tax  for  state  elections.  This  time 
the  case  is  being  limited  to  the  tax  in  federal  elections  only. 

The  second  front  of  attack  being  used  by  the  Southern 
Conference  is  H.R.  7534,  a  direct  appeal  to  Congress  to 
declare  the  poll  tax  illegal  in  all  general  elections  for  Presi- 
dents and  for  congressmen.  This  bill  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  conference  during  the  last  few  days  of  the 
last  session  by  Congressman  Geyer  of  California. 

The  southern  politicians  at  whom  the  bill  is  aimed  are 
already  raising  their  twin  confederate  war  cries:  "states 
rights"  and  "Yankee  domination."  An  undertone  of  disap- 
proval from  the  more  conservative  anti-poll-tax  leaders  can 
be  heard,  too.  They  fear  that,  with  the  charges  of  "Yankee 
domination"  added  to  the  dangerous  Negro  issue,  movements 
within  the  states  themselves  will  be  greatly  weakened. 

In  any  event,  advocates  of  poll  tax  reform  do  not  look 
on  its  achievement  as  a  panacea  for  the  present  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  South's  democracy.  Should  their  campaign 
be  successful,  one-party  domination,  Negro  disfranchisement, 
and  other  limitations  on  suffrage  to  be  discussed  in  Part  II 
of  this  article,  will  remain.  The  results  of  1940s  elections, 
however,  may  register  this  condition  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  startle  southern  politicians  themselves  into  doing  away 
with  the  most  unpopular  of  their  undemocratic  controls — 
the  poll  tax. 


The  second  instalment  of  this  article,  dealing  with  other  as- 
pects of  the  franchise  in  the  one-party  South,  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 
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mental  duties  at  $2000  a  year.  Seven  among  seventy,  the 
Socialists  found  every  reform  measure  they  introduced  beaten 
down  in  committee  or  greeted  with  loud  guffaws  by  the 
Tammany  aldermen  and  their  Republican  allies.  The  old 
party  aldermen  rose  in  righteous  wrath,  however,  when  the 
Socialists  refused  to  buy  war  savings  stamps;  accused  them 
of  being  "reds"  and  joined  in  the  hysteria  that  led  in  New 
York  State  to  the  Lusk  Committee's  investigation  of  labor 
and  radical  organizations,  and  as  the  war  came  to  an  end, 
to  the  raids  staged  by  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  hate  rising  about  them,  Vladeck,  secretary  of 
the  Socialist  delegation,  Adolph  Held,  now  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Bank,  and  Algernon  Lee,  then  chairman  of  the 
delegation  and  now  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  in- 
troduced bills  which  represented  Vladeck's  concrete  social- 
ist proposals  for  immediate  action.  Twenty  years  ago,  Vladeck 
and  his  fellow  Socialists  were  calling  for  municipal  coal  and 
ice  distribution;  for  comprehensive  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  agencies  of  food  distribution;  for  a  city 
bureau  to  furnish  lunches  to  school  children;  for  the  public 
ownership  of  all  elevated,  subway  and  streetcar  lines;  for  the 
establishment  of  municipal  day  nurseries;  for  a  minimum 
living  wage  for  all  city  employes;  for  dental  clinics  for  school 
children;  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed;  for  the  municipal 
ownership  and  democratic  management  of  milk  distribution; 
for  guarantee  of  full  union  conditions  for  all  city  employes, 
with  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  and  to  strike;  and 
finally  a  resolution  calling  for  a  municipal  program  of  low 
cost  housing.  Twenty  years  ago  the  board  of  aldermen 
howled  their  irritation  and  ridicule  at  these  persistent  alder- 
men, nosing  into  all  sorts  of  problems.  At  other  times,  as 
when  the  Socialists  introduced  resolutions  advocating  the 
repeal  of  the  espionage  laws  and  the  freedom  of  all  political 
and  industrial  prisoners,  they  were  threatened  by  the  city 
fathers  with  lynching,  and  accused  of  being  German  spies. 

Vladeck  was  reelected  in  1919  from  Williamsburg  over  a 
candidate  running  on  the  combined  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican tickets.  Finally,  in  1921,  the  old  parties,  by  gerry- 
mandering the  aldermanic  districts,  defeated  Vladeck. 

Meanwhile  Vladeck  became  a  seasoned  student  of  Ameri- 
can politics,  and  learned  that  political  office  may  be  used  for 
educational,  as  well  as  for  legislative,  action. 

Labor  Listens  to  Vladeck 

IN  1918,  VLADECK  HAD  BEEN  CALLED  BACK  TO  BECOME  GENERAL 
manager  of  the  Forward.  He  turned  over  his  entire  alder- 
manic  salary  to  socialist  work,  and  the  staff  of  the  research 
bureau  was  increased  and  their  labors  widened.  His  experi- 
ence made  clear  to  him  that  "education  cannot  be  forced; 
it  must  be  thorough  before  it  can  be  effective,  and  that  more- 
over, the  guides  to  action  cannot  be  a  rigid  dogma  or  a  rigid 
discipline.  There  has  to  be  leeway,  and  an  elastic  quality 
about  all  our  educational  efforts." 

Vladeck's  duties  as  manager  of  the  Forward  represented 
many  working  hours,  but  only  a  part  of  his  energies.  Shortly 
after  his  electoral  defeat,  he  began  Sunday  forums  which 
met  for  seven  years  at  the  Amalgamated'  Hall  in  Williams- 
burg.  The  weekly  assemblage  meant  visible  contact  with  the 
multitude,  a  continued  experiment  in  evolving  and  shaping 
a  community's  response.  At  eleven  o'clock  of  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing as  he  rose  to  begin  his  discussion  of  the  week's  events, 
men,  women  and  children  would  listen  with  open-mouthed 
attention.  After  the  discussion  and  the  question  period,  they 
sang  songs  of  the  working  class.  Vladeck  glowed.  Despite 
the  politicians,  he  was  still  an  alderman  to  his  people. 

During  the    1920s   when   the  labor   movement   battled   for 


its  life,  torn  by  internal  divisions,  "rights"  against  "lefts," 
the  effort  of  the  communists  "to  bore  from  within"  almost 
succeeded  in  undermining  the  trade  union  structure.  The 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  as  well  as 
other  labor  organizations  were  putting  up  the  fight  of  their 
lives.  The  drive  led  by  William  Z.  Foster  to  capture  estab- 
lished unions  for  the  Communist  standard  was  being  pushed 
with  especial  determination  because  success  seemed  more 
likely  in  unions  having  large  numbers  of  Russian-born  needle 
workers.  There  were  bitter  accusations  from  the  communists 
that  the  trade  union  leaders  no  longer  represented  the  workers 
and  that  the  true  interests  of  labor  were  being  betrayed. 
Vladeck  was  consulted  all  through  this  period  by  the  trade 
unionists  who  were  firmly  convinced  that  Foster's  efforts 
at  "capturing"  labor  for  the  recently  organized  "red  trade 
unions"  meant  destruction  of  a  bona  fide  labor  movement. 
Vladeck  threw  himself  into  the  defense  of  the  unions  and 
at  once  became  the  object  of  unbridled  attacks.  Many  of  the 
labor  leaders  knew  Vladeck  from  the  days,  not  so  long  past, 
when  they,  too,  served  a  part  of  their  youth  in  czarist  jails. 
David  Dubinsky  was  in  a  prison  at  Lodz  a  year  after  Vladeck 
left  it.  To  the  rank  and  file  of  the  unions'  membership, 
Vladeck  could  not  with  any  justification  be  charged  with 
being  a  "rightist  misleader."  His  keen  insight  into  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  trade  union  government  won  new  and  almost 
universal  regard.  Moreover,  his  position  as  general  manager 
of  the  Forward  made  him  the  key  person  for  securing  those 
funds  which  the  badly  depleted  union  treasuries  desperately 
needed. 

Few  other  activities  so  corrode  the  personalities  of  ordinary 
men  and  women  as  internecine  strife  within  the  labor  and 
radical  movements.  Lengthy  committee  meetings,  the  ever- 
lasting negotiations,  the  haggling  over  details,  sharp 
maneuverings  make  men  suspicious,  shut  them  up  with  their 
own  worries  and  render  them  almost  impervious  to  ad- 
vice from  without.  Vladeck  never  despaired  of  the  power 
of  negotiation.  He  detested  meaningless  phrases,  and  he 
would  cut  through  with  a  sure,  surgical  thrust,  with  or 
without  anesthetic,  as  the  situation  required.  He  quickened 
discussions  to  a  conclusion,  and  his  simple,  dramatic  lan- 
guage warmed  them  with  a  sense  of  purpose.  Out  of  the 
wealth  of  his  revolutionary  experience,  Vladeck  would  bring 
a  story  that  applied  patly  to  a  current  situation.  As  an 
arbiter,  he  often  became  the  repository  of  the  suspicions,  the 
misgivings  and  confidences  of  all  sides.  Then  he  would 
catalyze  a  situation,  and  henceforth  he  bore  a  relation  to  the 
solution. 

Vladeck  received  no  fee  or  retainer  from  the  trade  union 
movement.  He  took  a  never-ceasing  interest  in  the  crises 
of  its  growth  and  expansion  and  was  alert  to  labor's  new  op- 
portunities. In  1933,  after  the  NRA  had  touched  off  the  great- 
est organizing  campaign  in  labor's  history,  resulting  in  the 
growth  of  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union 
in  sixty  days  from  a  membership  of  thirty  thousand  to 
160,000  dues  paying  members,  he  came  to  David  Dubinsky, 
its  president,  and  said:  "Now,  Dave,  you've  got  a  real  prob- 
lem. You've  got  to  see  to  it  that  your  officials  become  servants 
of  the  workers,  not  their  overlords.  Let's  not  have  a  repetition 
of  1925.  We  can  prevent  splits  by  building  understanding. 
Let's  not  neglect  relations  with  workers.  Let's  create  and 
preserve  public  good  will." 

How  TO  WEAVE  LABOR'S  CAUSE  INTO  PUBLIC  CONSCIOUSNESS 
and  how  to  tie  labor  into  larger  community  enterprises  were 
the  twin  problems  which  stimulated  Vladeck's  ingenuity. 
Since  his  aldermanic  days,  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  the 
low  cost  housing  movement  challenged  not  only  government 
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but  the  building  trades  unions  as  well.  The  success  of  the 
Amalgamated  cooperative  dwellings  in  the  Bronx  and  Man- 
hattan had  demonstrated  that  good  housing  for  workers  was 
more  than  a  sentimental  dream.  A  comfortable  home  was  as 
important  as  sidewalks,  sewers,  play  space  and  decent  sur- 
roundings. It  was  not  easy  for  Vladeck  to  organize  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  masons,  electrical  workers  into  a  pressure  group 
alongside  liberals  and  radicals  who  themselves  were  often 
doubtful  of  the  value  of  consorting  with  these  most  narrow 
of  all  craft  unionists.  For  the  first  time  in  the  life  of  the 
AF  of  L,  a  housing  conference  was  held  in  connection  with 
its  annual  convention.  Here  and  there,  Vladeck  found  union 
leaders  who  would  take  time  to  listen  to  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  their  own  self-interest.  He  converted  them  into 
oases  of  agitation  for  low  cost  housing.  By  the  time  Mayor 
La  Guardia  appointed  Vladeck  to  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Authority,  the  local  as  well  as  the  national  housing  move- 
ment knew  a  champion  who  could  set  the  machinery  in 
motion  to  translate  slogans  into  plans  and  specifications.  He 
spent  evenings  studying  the  economics  of  housing.  With  his 
son,  Bill,  who  was  taking  an  architectural  course,  he  pored 
over  drawings,  acquired  definite  information  on  the  problems 
faced  by  public  housing. 

On  the  Housing  Authority,  when  discussion  often  became 
heated  or  the  mayor  would  suddenly  grow  stormy  and  bash 
in  the  feelings  of  individuals  without  seeming  to  calculate  the 
effect,  Vladeck  was  able  to  bring  to  bear  that  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  committee  psychology  which  his  years  in  the  socialist 
and  labor  movements  had  taught  him.  He  was  peacemaker  as 
well  as  pace-setter.  .  He  was  completely  absorbed  in  every 
detail  of  housing — its  knotty  problems  of  land,  subsidy  and 
structure.  But  over  all  was  his  abiding  concern  for  the  ulti- 
mate consumer — the  tenant.  "Frankly,"  he  said,  "I  represent 
politics  in  housing.  I  represent  the  workers.  Why  should  I 
act  in  the  Housing  Authority  as  if  I  didn't?" 

The  Fight  Against  Anti-Semitism 

VLADECK  RECOGNIZED  NO  HARD  AND  FAST  DISTINCTIONS  AMONG 
his  activities.  There  was  always  a  gate  that  swung  open  into 
the  next  field  of  action.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  with  a  man 
who  saw  in  the  morning  newspaper  his  agenda  for  the  day. 
Back  in  1919-21,  when  millions  of  Russians  starved  along  the 
banks  of  the  Volga,  Vladeck,  the  socialist,  persuaded  the 
board  of  aldermen  to  authorize  citywide  tag  days.  This  ele- 
mentary Red  Cross  work  obsessed  him  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Through  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  So- 
ciety, he  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the  work  of  furnishing 
the  basic  necessities  for  the  new  arrivals.  For  the  last  decade 
and  a  half,  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  an  agency  com- 
bining the  important  Jewish  relief  groups,  depended  on 
Vladeck  in  many  situations,  for  he  commanded  the  confi- 
dence of  all  cooperating  groups.  He  helped  extend  the  activi- 
ties of  the  American  Ort,  the  organization  which  has  had  to 
face  the  catastrophe  of  Jewish  upheaval  with  the  special 
problems  of  finding  new  ways  of  self-support  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  families.  He  became  its  president  in  1932.  Al- 
ways there  pressed  upon  Vladeck  the  demands  of  Jews  suffer- 
ing in  Europe  or  the  Near  East,  and  he  could  never  separate 
the  strands  of  his  thinking  of  their  plight  from  the  plight  of 
all  workers. 

In  1934,  he  journeyed  to  the  San  Francisco  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  appear  before  its  dele- 
gates in  behalf  of  his  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Chest 
for  the  Liberation  of  the  Workers  of  Europe.  With  him  was 
Sir  Walter  Citrine,  head  of  the  British  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress. Together  they  came  to  ask  the  then  united  labor  move- 
ment to  break  away  from  its  traditional  theory  of  unionism 
to  express  a  concrete  solidarity  with  their  fellow  workers 
across  the  sea.  Absorbed  as  the  convention  was  in  the  first 
open  struggle  between  the  forces  of  craft  and  industrial 
unionism,  the  delegates  listened  with  keen  attention  to 
Citrine.  Then  Vladeck  was  introduced  by  William  Green. 


As  he  stood  on  the  platform,  Vladeck  appeared  tall  even 
in  the  company  of  men  of  greater  height.  He  held  his  slender, 
almost  meager  figure  erect,  with  an  easy  grace.  His  power- 
fully templed  forehead  was  crowned  with  close-cropped, 
curly  iron-gray  hair.  His  lean  face,  with  high  cheek  bones, 
was  firmly  framed  by  a  well-shaped  jaw.  Yet  it  was  a  mobile 
face.  His  eyes  were  large  and  sagacious.  In  private  conversa- 
tion he  usually  spoke  quietly;  but  in  addressing  a  great  as- 
semblage, he  could  so  modulate  his  voice  that  he  seemed  to 
be  in  personal  communication  with  each  of  his  audience.  He 
spoke  with  a  distinct  Russian  accent  which  the  years  had 
lessened  only  slightly.  The  timbre  of  his  voice,  registering 
from  middle  to  low,  transmitted  a  rhythm  of  speech  that 
enchanted  even  a  crowd  of  hardboiled  labor  "skates." 

Many  attending  that  San  Francisco  convention  knew  him 
but  never  had  they  listened  to  a  Vladeck  so  aroused: 

"No  supercilious  intellectual,  no  prophet  of  dictatorship 
can  tell  me  that  democracy  is  a  sham.  For,  like  so  many 
millions  of  other  Americans  by  choice,  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  under  a  tyranny  and  I  tasted  of  its  bitter  fruit. 
Education  was  denied  to  everybody  but  a  few,  freedom  of 
movement  was  restricted,  opportunities  were  destroyed,  lives 
were  stunted.  Many  of  us  went  to  jail  at  an  age  when  your 
children  here  go  to  highschool,  not  because  of  preaching 
violence,  or  championing  anarchy,  but  because  we  wanted  to 
think  and  educate  ourselves.  Just  listen  to  the  terrible,  dead- 
ening silence  that  is  falling  upon  a  great  part  of  the  world 
today  like  a  sinister  shroud  of  death.  Italy,  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia — for  how  many  decades  have  their  best  sons  fought 
for  the  right  of  self-expression,  for  liberty  of  thought,  of 
meeting,  of  organization.  Today  nearly  half  of  the  world 
has  lost  its  voice.  What  you  hear  is  not  the  happy  full- 
throated  articulation  of  people  awakening  to  the  joy  of  crea- 
tion, but  the  sharp,  terrible  voice  of  the  whip  cutting  the 
air  with  fateful  force  to  fall  upon  the  backs  of  bleeding 
nations. 

"In  these  torture  chambers  of  fascism  and  tyranny, .  the 
Jew  occupies  a  conspicuous  and  painful  place.  As  workers, 
we  are  persecuted  for  being  militant;  as  traders,  for  being 
greedy.  If  we  produce  geniuses  we  are  charged  with  dis- 
rupting the  world;  if  we  produce  criminals  we  are  charged 
with  corrupting  it.  When  we  give  our  lives  for  liberty,  we 
are  contemptible  internationalists.  When  we  comply  and 
obey,  we  are  cowards. .  .  .  Over  four  thousand  years  ago  a 
Jew  by  the  name  of  Moses,  himself  an  intellectual,  led  the 
first  great  strike  of  bricklayers  at  the  Pyramids,  and  since 
then  all  Pharaohs  are  our  enemies. 

"Why  do  the  Jews  persist?  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  no 
easy  burden  to  carry — this  knowledge  that  the  erosion  of 
time  has  carved  your  face;  that  all  the  storms  of  history 
molded  your  mind;  that  the  injustices  of  a  thousand  tyran- 
nies have  settled  in  your  soul.  Our  modern  conception  of  a 
good  American  is  one  who,  whether  or  not  he  knows  the  lan- 
guage, whether  or  not  he  is  externally  a  conformist,  is 
ready  to  use  his  intelligence  and  his  patriotism  to  make  this 
country  a  better  and  a  happier  one  for  all.  In  this  fight  you 
are  not  as  much  concerned  with  externals  as  with  real  values 
. .  .  and  irrespective  of  the  language  we  speak  and  the  appear- 
ance we  make,  the  foreign-born  workers  in  this  country  are 
among  the  most  intelligent,  constructive  and  militant  ele- 
ments in  the  American  labor  movement. 

"Since  the  coming  of  the  industrial  age  the  Jews  have  been 
a  true  barometer  for  the  labor  movement.  Whatever  the 
name  of  the  country  and  whatever  the  location,  the  equality 
and  the  liberty,  or  the  lack  of  them,  enjoyed  by  Jews  is  like- 
wise true  of  labor.  This  is  why  organized  labor  throughout 
the  world,  outside  of  sentimental  reasons,  is  against  anti- 
Semitism:  the  first  blast  against  the  Jews  is  only  the  fore- 
runner of  a  dark  storm  against  labor;  to  permit  a  government 
to  foster  anti-Semitism  is  to  strengthen  a  power  that  will 
crush  labor.  This  is  why  in  all  countries  today  conscientious 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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and  intelligent  Jews  march  with  labor,  and  why  labor  is  the 
staunchest  defender  of  Jewish  rights. . . .  With  all  the 
earnestness  and  solemnity  that  I  possess,  I  swear  to  you  that 
Jewish  labor,  both  here  and  throughout  the  world,  will  not 
give  up,  will  not  falter  or  weaken  until  the  last  trace  of 
tyranny  is  wiped  off  the  earth,  until  labor  regains  its  unions, 
its  cooperatives,  its  press,  its  liberty,  its  industrial,  cultural, 
and  political  power!" 

Out  of  this  convention  came  the  Chest  for  the  Liberation 
of  the  Workers  of  Europe,  the  first  organization  of  the  kind 
ever  sponsored  and  supported  by  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. 

Revisiting  Russia 

VLADECK'S  ACTIVITIES  NEVER  DEGENERATED  INTO  LETTER-HEAD 
affiliations.  He  followed  developments  in  every  field,  fought 
traditional  formulae,  and  resented  the  hardening  of  pro- 
cedural molds.  As  general  manager  of  the  Forward,  Vladeck 
saw  to  the  introduction  of  a  group  insurance  plan  for  all 
Forward  employes.  Despite  the  added  expense,  which  wor- 
ried the  Forward  Association  a  great  deal,  Vladeck  en- 
couraged an  English  page,  which  was  later  expanded  into  an 
English  section  in  that  Jewish  language  paper.  He  could 
foresee  the  time  when  the  Forward  might  be  made  into  a 
regular  daily,  printed  in  the  English  language.  Over  sharp 
opposition,  Vladeck  persuaded  the  Forward  Association  to 
take  a  long  leap  ahead  and  underwrite  the  Debs  Memorial 
Radio  station,  WEVD.  As  events  proved,  it  took  several 
years  of  patient  nursing  and  the  administering  of  several 
hundred  thousands  of  dollars  before  the  radio  station  could 
stand  steadily  on  its  own  financial  legs.  But  even  before  it 
reached  financial  stability,  the  station  had  proved  itself  an 
invigorating  influence  in  the  world  of  radio  and  adult  edu- 
cation. The  latter  justified  itself  to  Vladeck  long  before  it 
proved  itself  a  good  business  proposition. 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  a  journey  that  Vladeck  had 
long  desired  to  make — to  visit  Russia  once  again.  His  re- 
quests for  a  Russian  visa  had  often  been  denied  but,  by  1936, 
the  Russian  Foreign  Office  yielded  and  permitted  the  man 
who  had  cast  his  vote  for  Lenin  nearly  thirty  years  before 
to  visit  the  old  places.  He  viewed  with  great  sympathy  and 
understanding  many  of  the  practical  achievements  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  applauded  their  efforts  at  housing.  He 
could  contrast  the  surface  of  life  he  saw,  with  the  past  of 
which  he  had  been  a  part,  and  he  could  say  with  conviction 
that  the  Soviet  Union  represented  a  great  social  achievement. 

Then  he  went  to  Minsk,  his  home  town,  and  found  that 
his  old  cell  window  in  the  prison  had  been  walled  up,  that 
a  prisoner  of  the  Soviet  regime,  then  inhabiting  that  place, 
was  literally  immured.  There  was,  at  least,  one  side  of  the 
regime  to  which  he  was  not  permitted  access.  Some  of  his 
old  friends,  still  high  in  the  government,  would  either  not 
him  or  were  uncomfortable  in  his  presence.  He  came  back 

America  and  reported  his  reactions  in  the  Forward. 

The  Last  Years 

NOW    HIS    POLITICAL    LIFE    BECAME    THE    CONFLUENCE    OF    ALL 

streams  of  his  activity.  He  looked  beyond  many  of  his  com- 
rades to  the  day  when  a  true  alliance  of  all  progressive  and 
labor  forces  could  bring  about  independent  political  action. 
During  La  Follette's  presidential  campaign  of  1924,  Vladeck 
along  with  the  Socialist  party,  had  thrown  himself  into  that 
nationwide  progressive  movement  which  represented  the  first 
coordinated  efforts  since  the  war  to  bring  all  liberals,  all 
radicals  save  the  communists,  and  organized  labor  into  one 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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political  movement.  Vladeck  had  not  been  a  chief  figure  in 
that  effort  outside  of  New  York,  but  his  work  in  that  cam- 
paign threw  him  together  with  the  older  La  Follette.  Vladeck 
exulted  in  the  belief  that  the  Middlewest  was  at  last  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  leadership  he  believed  vital  for  the 
movement  whose  chief  protagonists  had  generally  hailed 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
warm  friendship  for  Phil  and  the  younger  Bob.  Vladeck 
later  became  as  welcome  in  the  governor's  mansion  in  Madi- 
son as  in  the  headquarters  of  trade  unions  in  New  York. 
With  the  collapse  of  the  third  party  movement  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  elder  La  Follette,  the  experience  of 
that  failure  contributed  largely  to  Vladeck's  political  ma- 
turity. He  saw  clearly  that  a  movement,  whose  cement  was 
one  man's  personality,  meant  impermanence.  Organized  labor 
had  yet  to  learn  to  crusade  politically  in  organized  fashion. 
When,  with  Norman  Thomas,  he  ran  for  Congress  in  1930 
from  Brooklyn  on  the  Socialist  ticket,  both  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  League  for  Independent  Political  Action, 
Vladeck  saw  in  such  support  the  beginning  of  the  wider 
inclusion  of  forces  which  had  remained  politically  passive 
since  1924.  Shortly  after  the  New  Deal  was  inaugurated, 
Vladeck  helped  Thomas  organize  the  Continental  Congress 
of  Workers  and  Farmers  which  met  in  Washington,  with 
4000  delegates  coming  from  labor  unions,  farm  organizations 
and  civic  groups  in  every  state  of  the  union.  He  strove  with 
all  his  skill  to  continue  this  emerging  organization  beyond 
the  convention  stage,  but  it  was  finally  strangled  to  death 
by  politicians  of  his  own  party  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Frustrated  in  his  efforts  to  heal  the  cleavage  in  the  So- 
cialist ranks  in  1935-36,  Vladeck  neither  retained  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Socialist  party  nor  became  active  in  the  newly- 
organized  Social  Democratic  Federation.  He  devoted  him- 
self more  closely  to  work  in  public  housing,  to  the  American 
Ort  of  which  he  was  now  president,  the  Workmen's  Circle, 
the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  the  relief  of  the  pogrom  victims  abroad,  and  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee.  He  wanted  to  be  free  to  act  and 
sought  to  keep  clear  of  the  tragic  and  wasteful  crossfire 
among  his  own  comrades,  but  he  never  gave  up  his  efforts 
to  reconcile  the  Socialist  factions. 

He  plunged  into  the  work  of  organizing  the  New  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party  and  saw  in  it  then  the  great  potential  for 
independent  political  action  in  New  York  State.  When  he 
ran  for  the  city  council  in  the  fall  of  1937,  his  candidacy  re- 
ceived the  united  support  of  all  groups  in  the  socialist  and 
labor  moyements. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  the  acknowledged  stand- 
ard-bearer of  labor  and  liberal  New  York.  His  colleagues  in 
the  city  council  elected  him  their  leader.  His  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity, in  conference  or  on  the  public  platform,  created  in 
thousands  a  profounder  sense  of  mutual  interdependence. 
He  impelled  them  to  move  with  confidence  toward  a  goal 
which  no  longer  seemed  incapable  of  realization.  On  Tues- 
day afternoons,  in  the  council  chamber  at  City  Hall,  his 
voice  was  now  broadcast  to  the  homes  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  New  Yorkers,  who  stopped  to  listen  with  special  attention 
when  the  president  of  the  council  announced:  "The  Chair 
recognizes  Mr.  Vladeck." 

Council  meetings  were  not  drab  and  lifeless.  Vladeck 
spurred  the  city  fathers  to  a  responsibility  which  made  the 
new  city  council  more  nearly  a  legislative  body  than  ever 
before  in  New  York's  history.  He  contributed  to  their  de- 
liberations his  firm  purpose,  a  dignified  assurance  and  the 
tangy  eloquence  that  are  rare  even  in  the  legislative  halls  in 


Washington.  "Mr.  Vladeck  was  calm  as  usual,"  the  New 
Yor^  Times  said,  in  reporting  a  debate  on  the  floor.  Yet  there 
were  times  when  Vladeck's  apparent  calm  gave  way  to 
parliamentary  lightning.  Once  he  rose  in  the  city  council  to 
fight  off  an  attack  made  by  a  Tammany  councilman  who  in 
denouncing  the  Labor  Party  bloc  in  the  chamber,  patriotically 
invoked  his  American  forebears  to  give  point  to  his  remarks. 

"Let  me  ask  Mr.  Quinn,"  said  Vladeck,  "where  his  peo- 
ple were  when  Jefferson  was  writing  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence?" 

"They  were  not  in  any  prison,"  was  Quinn's  reply,  taking 
a  dig  at  Vladeck's  revolutionary  past.  "They  Were  in  Ireland 
fighting  for  liberty." 

"Anyone  fighting  for  liberty  in  Ireland  who  was  not  in 
prison  at  one  time  or  another  couldn't  have  been  a  very  good 
Irishman,"  Vladeck  swiftly  retorted.  The  packed  galleries 
roared  with  delight.  Then  he  went  on.  "It  matters  very  little 
where  a  fellow  was  born.  It  does  matter  who  he  is.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  he  got  here  first.  It  does  matter  what  he 
does  when  he  gets  here.  The  Bible  says  the  first  to  arrive 
were  the  fish,  the  worms,  and  the  reptiles.  I  was  in  prison 
in  Russia,  not  once,  but  many  times,  Mr.  Quinn.  But  not 
for  stealing;  not  for  real  estate  speculation;  and  not  for  shady 
transactions.  I  was  there  because  I  fought  for  the  principles 
of  Liberty  which  we  enjoy  here.  You  say  your  mother  was 
born  on  the  farm  next  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  in  Kentucky; 
well,  a  great  ancestor  of  mine  was  secretary  to  the  Lord 
Almighty.  His  name  was  Moses." 

BUT     FROM    ACROSS    THE    ATLANTIC    CAME    THE    CRY    THAT    CUT 

through  the  chorus  of  praise  for  the  man  whom  most  of  New 
York  now  delighted  to  honor.  Vladeck  heard  the  screams  of 
the  victims  of  the  pogroms;  he  could  see  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  families,  starving  and  stricken  on  the  frozen  boundaries 
of  eastern  Europe.  The  appeals  for  help  poured  into  him  by 
mail  and  cable.  In  Poland,  the  workers  in  the  socialist  and 
labor  movements,  organizing  resistance  to  ward  off  the  drastic 
laws  directed  against  them,  called  on  Vladeck  for  aid  and  to 
spur  others  to  lessen  their  plight.  From  Prague,  the  older 
leaders  of  the  "official"  German  labor  groups  counted  on  and 
received  his  support.  Never  had  Vladeck's  responsibilities 
weighed  heavier  or  cut  deeper.  His  constituency  was  not 
bounded  by  New  York  City.  Vladeck  plunged  into  the  labor 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

And  yet  those  who,  during  1938,  saw  in  Vladeck  only  the 
passionate  humanitarian  failed  to  see  a  man  acting  close  to 
the  pattern  of  the  life  he  had  set  out  to  live.  For  five  years 
he  had  been  intimately  in  touch  with  the  "underground 
work"  in  Germany.  Several  summers  before,  in  Central 
Europe,  he  sought  out  the  leaders  of  that  younger  and  more 
adaptable  group  known  as  the  "New  Beginning,"  who  slowly 
and  surely,  like  men  entombed  in  a  mine,  are  tapping  away 
with  the  tools  of  necessity  at  the  foundation  of  the  Nazi 
regime.  Having  heard  the  sounds  of  their  desperate  labor 
he  organized  a  rescue  party.  He  helped  initiate  the  Friends 
of  German  Freedom  in  the  United  States  to  aid  not  only  the 
"New  Beginning"  group  but  the  anti-Nazi  group  allied  with 
them. 

•  Vladeck's  life  was  not  one  that  drew  gradually  to  a  quiet 
close.  It  was  snapped  short  at  fifty-two.  The  countless  multi- 
tude who  mourned  without  shame  along  the  packed  streets 
of  the  East  Side  and  Williamsburg  as  his  body  passed  by 
them,  knew  that  Vladeck  had  built  a  career  that  continues 
to  run  through  an  aggressive,  far-visioned  movement  to  a 
better  world. 
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COMING 
SOON 

In  these  times  a  monthly  magazine  of 
interpretation  must  keep  flexible  in  its 
editorial  schedule.  But  here  are  some- 
features  for  the  months  ahead: 

A  VIVID  account  by  Lewis  T.  Nor- 
dyke  of  the  federal-state  employ- 
ment service  which  in  one  state  increases 
the  earning  power  and  improves  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  a  half  million  migrant 
farm  workers.  A  contrast  to  California's 
Grapes  of  Wrath. 

YOUR  stake  in  a  great  national  prob- 
lem— railroads — as  Senator  Burton 
K.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  sees  it. 

A    DOCUMENTED  and  timely  ar- 
ticle by  George  C.  Stoney  on  the 
one  party  system  as  the  political,  social 
and  economic  institutions  of  the  South 
face  the  1940  elections. 

RA.  VONDERLEHR,  chief  of  the 
•  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  tells 
how  far  we  have  gone  in  the  drive 
since  Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran 
launched  the  great  national  campaign 
against  syphilis  in  Survey  Graphic  and 
Readers  Digest  in  1936. 

IDA  PRUETT  presents  the  story  of 
China's  new   "Great  Wall"     -  co- 
operative industry  and  resettled  men  and 
women    behind    which    western  -China 
stands  invulnerable. 

T  T  NDERGROUND  Germany  To- 
VJ  day,  by  Y. 

ALSO- 

articles  on  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board;  the  Dies  Committee  and  Civil 
Liberties;  Canada  in  Wartime;  The 
American  Consumer ;  New  York  World's 
Fair,  1940. 
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LET'S  BUILD  OUR 
"HOME  LINE" 

TWELVE  months  ago,  in  the  first  of  the  Calling  America 
Series  of  Survey  Graphic,  we  attempted  to  turn  outrage  and 
protest  at  the  persecution  of  minorities  abroad  into  positive 
lines  of  thought  and  action  to  strengthen  our  democracy  at  home. 
Last  October  we  published  as  second  in  the  Calling  America  Series: 
SCHOOLS  —  THE  CHALLENGE   OF   DEMOCRACY  TO   EDUCATION. 

Now  comes  HOMES:  FRONT  LINE  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  AMERICAN 
LIFE. 

Albert  Mayer,  special  editor  of  this  number,  and  Loula  D. 
Lasker,  associate  editor,  began  their  work  six  months  ago.  Since 
then  many  hours  of  effective  team  play  by  architects,  engineers, 
planners,  journalists,  foresters,  real  estate  and  tax  experts,  and  our 
editorial  staff  have  gone  into  HOMES.  To  make  their  work  count 
up  to  the  hilt,  for  your  part 

Will  You— 

place  HOMES  in  the  hands  of  active,  intelligent  leaders  in  your  com- 
munity? A  check  list  for  effective  distribution  would  include  your  mayor, 
councilmen,  public  or  school  library,  architects,  teachers,  students,  leaders 
in  women's  clubs  and  discussion  groups,  health  officers,  ministers,  social 
workers,  superintendents  of  parks,  playgrounds,  and  recreation.  Instead  of 
the  regular  price  of  40  cents  a  copy,  you  can  order  three  copies  for  only  $1 
(or  more  at  the  same  rate)  which  we  will  mail  to  the  addresses  you  send. 

— and  will  you  enlist  one  new  subscriber  for  us  by  using  the  special  five 
months  for  $1  card  inserted  in  this  issue?   Here  is  one  of  the  most  telling 
ways  we  know  to  build  our  subscription  list  on  a  foundation  of  readers 
who,  like  yourself,  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  economic  develop 
ments  of  our  times. 

Calling  America  I  and  Calling  America  II  sold  out  a  few  weeks  after 
publication  and  were  later  printed  as  books  which  are  now  available  under 
the  titles  "Calling  America"  and  "Democracy's  Challenge  to  Education." 
We  have  increased  our  usual  print  order  for  HOMES  but  again  we  may 
be  too  conservative.  To  make  sure  you  get  your  copies,  order  today! 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  112  EAST  19  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

G  I  wish  three  copies  of  your  February  issue  for  the  dollar  I  enclose.    D  Send 
them  to  me.    OR  D  Send  them  to  the  names  and  addresses  attached. 

n  Enter  the   name  below   as   a   5   months'   subscriber,   beginning  with    HOMES, 
for  the  dollar  I  enclose.    (Offer  to  new  subscribers  only.) 


Name  . 


Address . 
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YOU'RE 

TELLING 

ME! 


C(r|-i 

lhat's  a  funny  one.  You're  telling 
me  what  a  great  thing  the  telephone 
is.  As  if  I  didn't  know!. 

"Why,  I'm  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons there's  a  telephone  in  our  house. 
For  you  can  bet  your  life  I  keep  the 
folks  pretty  busy  around  here. 

"Just  think!  If  we  didn't  have  a 
telephone,  we  couldn't  order  things 
in  a  hurry  from  the  stores.  And 
Grandma  couldn't  call  up  to  ask  if 
I  had  a  tooth.  And  Daddy  couldn't 


talk  to  us  when  he's  out  of  town. 
And  Mother  would  be  tied  down 
just  something  awful. 

"And  suppose  one  of  us  suddenly 
took  sick?  Or  there  was  a  fire?  Or 
a  robber,  maybe?  Well,  I  don't 
worry  about  those  things  when  I 
see  the  telephone. 

"Doesn't  cost  much  either,  my 
Daddy  says.  And  Mother  says,  'I 
don't  know  what  I'd  do  without 
it.'  " 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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The  Gist  of  It 

THIRD  IN  OUR  "CALLING  AMERICA"  SERIES, 
this  special  number  on  HOMES  is  not  only  a 
challenge  to  develop  our  "front  line  of  de- 
fense for  American  life" ;  it  is,  as  the  special 
editor  says,  also  a  progress  report. 

THE   NUMBER  DEALS  WITH  LAND  AND  BUILD- 

ings  as  stuff  of  that  defense  for  the  hous- 
holds  of  the  United  States.  It  tells  of  the 
sheet  erosion  of  soils  the  country  over,  of 
which  the  Dust  Bowl  is  just  an  overt,  drastic 
example  of  our  poor  stewardship  of  Ameri- 
can earth.  It  tells  of  congestion,  of  decayed 
cores  of  old  cities  and  the  splayed  out  evils 
of  motor  slums;  of  taxes,  graft  and  racketeer- 
ing burdening  new  construction;  of  the  cramp 
of  outmoded  laws  and  frozen  savings;  it  tells 
of  our  failure,  by  and  large,  to  bring  to  the 
elementary  problem  of  shelter  the  ingenuity 
and  organization  with  which  we  produce  films 
or  gas  engines  or  bombers.  The  challenge  is 
there  in  all  its  hurt  and  stupidity. 

But  this  number  tells  also  of  demonstra- 
tions that  demonstrate;  tells  of  organic  gains 
in  a  decade  that  outrange  the  scatter  and  in- 
eptitude of  a  half  a  century;  of  the  pushings 
out  of  planners,  of  architects,  engineers,  leg- 
islators, civic  administrators;  tells  of  govern- 
ment credit  and  public  authorities,  private  in- 
vestment housing,  cooperative  housing,  of  the 
new  awareness  on  the  part  of  tenants,  build- 
ers, labor  leaders,  social  workers,  citizens 
generally.  This  number  of  Survey  Graphic  is, 
first,  a  report,  which  becomes  in  turn  a  vigor- 
ous call  for  action — of  action  under  way.  It 
also  undertakes  to  orient  the  citizen  and  show 
him  ways  through  the  multifarious  activities 
and  alternatives  before  us ;  as  well  as  his  part 
in  seeing  that  these  rays  of  hope  are  further 
translated  into  action. 

JUST    A    YEAR    AGO,    "CALLING    AMERICA    I" 

drove  home  how  the  challenge  to  democracy, 
laid  down  by  tyranny  and  intolerance  over- 
seas, was  reaching  us  over  here.  Its  special 
editor,  Raymond  Gram  Swing,  forecast  that 
in  all  likelihood  any  subsequent  numbers  must 
be  published  at  a  time  when  many  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  would  be  under  arms — 
possibly  at  war.  We  had  singled  out  two 
salients  on  the  American  front  which  sorely 
need  strengthening:  SCHOOLS  (October) 
and  now  HOMES.  War  has  come  and  with  it 
the  need  sharpens  to  hold  these  lines  and 
carry  them  forward  in  the  face  of  economy 
drives  and  military  expenditures.  They  are 
trenches  of  hope. 

A  BIT  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THIS  NUMBER 
will  exemplify  the  type  of  work  which  the 
members  of  Survey  Associates  make  possible 
on  the  borderland  of  research  and  journalism. 
Acknowledgment  is  gratefully  made,  espe- 
cially, of  contributions  to  enhance  its  caliber 
from  the  Lavanburg  Foundation,  Mrs.  Henry 
White  Cannon,  Albert  Rothbart,  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  the  John  B.  Pierce  Foun- 
dation and  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund. 

The  story  begins  last  spring  with  a  talk 
Loula  D.  Lasker  (our  housing  editor)  had 
with  a  vigorous  architect,  up  to  his  elbows  in 
creative  work.  His  writings  in  The  New  York 
Times  on  the  newer  developments  in  housing 
had  led  publishers  to  press  him  to  write  a 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Children  in  a  Democracy:  „,*,*»,,*.*.„•,.  H«» 

A  SPECIAL  NUMBER  OF  SURVEY  MIDMONTHtV-FEBRUARY  15 


GERTRUDE  SPRINGER,  Editor 

BEULAH  AMIDON 
KATHRYN   CLOSE    i 


Associates 


When  the  call  was  issued  for  The  White  House  Conference 
in  Washington,  in  mid- January,  President  Roosevelt  expressed 
his  agreement  with  its  purpose  in  these  words: 

"Events  in  Europe  must  not  be  allowed  to  divert  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  from  the  task  of  strengthen- 
ing our  democracy  from  within  .  .  .  The  needs  of  child- 
hood require  particular  attention  at  this  time." 

Compact,  opportune,  and  swifter  than  any  volume  of  proceed- 
ings, the  February  special  number  of  Surrey  Midmonthly 
will  give  the  tang  and  edge  of  this  searching  investigation  of 
the  needs  of  children  in  America,  and  will  interpret  the 
recommendations  for  meeting  those  needs  in  the  future- 
proposals  drafted  after  a  year's  intensive  work  by  special 
committees  made  up  of  experts  and  laymen. 

These  findings  will  appear  in  The  Surrey  not  as  a  topical 
report,  but  as  the  dramatic  story  of  what  we  in  America  have 
done,  and  propose  to  do,  to  the  end  that  our  54  million 
children  under  15  years  of  age  may  become  an  enduring  bul- 
wark of  democracy  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  chief  topics  for  discussion  make  up  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  immediate  concern  to  all  thoughtful  men  and  women. 

THE  CHILD  IS  PART  OF  THE  FAMILY 

The  welfare  of  the  child  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  that  of 
the  family.  Nor  is  discussion  limited  to  the  future  of  under- 
privileged children  alone.  The  most  important  problem  to  be 
solved  is  that  of  adequate  resources  for  all  families  which  in- 
clude children. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FAMILIES  AND 
COMMUNITIES 

Specific  recommendations  are  needed  for  improving  present  pro- 
vision for  economic  assistance — aid  to  dependent  children,  gen- 
eral relief,  social  insurance.  Federal  Works  programs,  and  sub- 
sistence grants  to  farm  families. 

THE  BROAD  PROGRAM  FOR  EDUCATION 

After  the  family,  the  school  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  child.  In  recent  years  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  responsibility  of  education  is  not  limited  to  the 
of  reading  and  writing.  The  word  education  has  taken 


on  new  meaning:  education  for  family  life,  for    ahh,  leisure, 
vocation,  and  for  responsible  citizenship.    How  ;1 
schools  provide? 

CHILDREN  IN  MINORITY  GROUPS 

Children  in  minority  groups  need  special  prott  : 
against  the  impact   of  poverty,   but  against  tht    suits  a 
tolerance  and  racial  prejudice. 

HOUSING  THE  FAMILY 

Decent  housing  for  all  should  be  a  first  concern 
ing  democracy.   This  may  be  achieved  through  <    riskwi  o( 
housing  and  slum-clearance  programs  in  urban        rural  c 
muni  ties. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 

These    must    aim    toward    providing    conditions   ivorabk 
physical,  mental  and  social  development. 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  CARE 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  field  since  (  t 

House  Conference  in  1930.  and  it  is  hoped  that  .  efinite  pin 

of  action  for  the  1940-1950  decade  may  become  e  tire  as  one 
outcome  of  this  conference. 

CHILD  LABOR  AND  YOUTH  EM PLO YM E 

This  subject  includes  protection  against  industria  *p!oi 

and  premature  employment  of  children ;  and  provi  . 

ing  and  guidance  in  school  and  on  the  job,  plu  sistance  • 

obtaining  suitable  employment  under  conditions  vorabfe  tt 
health,  education,  and  the  general  welfare. 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  RECR    TION 

Recreation  is  not  only  a  means  of  reducing  or  p  enring  di 
linquency.  but  also  an  instrument  for  developing  ersonalirj 
character,  and  citizenship. 

RELIGION  AND  CHILDREN  IN  A  DEMOC  ICY 

The  hope  for  democracy  depends  upon  personal  a  social 

tegriry.    The   responsibility   for   religious   develop  nt  of 

child    rests   primarily   upon   parents    in    the   farm  with  u 

assistance  of  religious,  educational,  and  social  orga  uions. 

Larger  than  a  regular  Midmonthly  number,  more  try  il 
trated,  and  written  with  that  engaging  deftness  vv  i  marks 
Gertrude  Springer's  report  of  the  National  Coi  rence  of 
Social  Work  each  year,  Children  in  a  Democrac  >'ill  coo 
stitute  a  handbook  of  information  for  social  worker  teachers 
students  of  social  science,  public  officials,  and  ci  -minded 
men  and  women  who  desire,  and  will  share  in,    compre 
hensive,  nationwide  program  directed  to  the  at'  •.  of  1 
whole  child  and  of  all  the  Nation's  children. 


30  cents  a  copy:  4  copies  for  $1 
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(Corinued  from  page  51) 

book.  But  Aert  Mayer  felt  that  the  time  and 
effort  might  ount  for  more  if  put  in  on  one 
of  our  specl  numbers  of  Survey  Graphic. 
We've  neve  had  a  more  genuine  endorse- 
ment of  theervice  of  our  special  issues. 

Out  of  th  talk  sprang  his  mimeographed 
analysis  andprospectus  an  inch  thick;  then 
a  conferenccivith  a  dozen  leaders;  then  one 
scenario  aft  another  to  bring  coverage  to 
manageable  impass ;  more  conferences,  corre- 
spondence, iticisms,  leads,  interviews  with 
authors  and  gencies — and  through  it  all  the 
team  play  oour  staff:  planning,  dovetailing, 
visualizing,  nancing,  editing  and  promoting 
this  Februat  number. 

ALBERT  MAER  is  NATIONALLY  KNOWN  AS  A 
practicing  c;  planner  and  architect.  He  is  a 
consultant  <  planning  and  housing  authori- 
ties and  comissions  in  New  England  and 
New  York  s  well  as  of  the  United  States 
Housing  A'hority.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  >  professional  and  lay  journals 
and  has  leured  on  housing  and  planning 
at  the  New'diool  for  Social  Research. 

Loula  D.  asker,  associate  editor  of  Survey 
Graphic,  wb  from  the  outset  has  been  active 
in  the  planng  and  preparation  of  the  special 
number,  is  vice-president  of  the  Citizens' 
Housing  Ccncil  of  New  York,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bird  of  the  National  Public  Hous- 
ing Commite. 

FROM  THE  TEST  COAST  AND  FROM  THE  MID- 
dlewest  (p?e  64)  a  two-author  article  on 
the  Americi  standard  of  living  applied  as  a 
yardstick  t'  homes,  households,  or,  as  the 
sociologists.iy,  shelter.  Catherine  Bauer,  now 
lecturing  ;  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  aJ  the  author  of  "Modern  Hous- 
ing" (Hou.iton,  MifHin.  $5)  is  an  authority 
on  housingn  both  Europe  and  America.  She 
is  at  presei  on  leave  from  the  United  States 
Housing  A  hority.  Jacob  Crane,  town  plan- 
ner, who  elaborated  with  Miss  Bauer,  has 
been  officia,-  connected  with  city  planning  in 
Illinois,  rVchigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 
After  expecnce  in  the  earlier  phases  of  the 
Farm  Secuty  Program,  and  as  a  consultant 
of  the  Naonal  Resources  Committee,  Mr. 
Crane  becae  assistant  administrator  of  the 
United  Stas  Housing  Authority. 

NEXT,  THRE  ARTICLES  ON  THE  PEOPLE  WHO 

build  our  jmes,  led  off  by  a  distinguished 
research  erineer  who  candidly  outlines  the 
crazy-quilt  ^attern  of  the  building  industry. 
(Page  66)vfr.  Parsons  has  observed  the  in- 
dustry as  ;member  of  the  technical  staff  of 
one  of  thenation's  largest  manufacturers  of 
building  nterials.  He  is  at  present  engaged 
upon  a  coprehensive  volume  on  the  future 
of  the  priite  building  industry — materials, 
labor,  tren<,  rationalization. 

IN    THIS    XJUENCE    ON    THE    PROBLEMS    OF 

the  indusr,  or  why  private  building  has 
bogged  don,  John  H.  Crider  takes  a  close-up 
look  at  theestraints  and  rackets  which  Thur- 
man  Arnoi  and  the  Monopoly  Committee 
have  been  ;rutinizing.  (Page  71)  He  views 
this  log-jaj  in  housing  as  a  journalist;  in- 
deed, as  putedly  the  only  newspaperman 
in  Washirron  who  has  missed  scarcely  a 
word  of  wimony  since  the  TNEC  inquiry 
got  underlay.  Mr.  Crider  is  a  member  of 
The  NeivYork  Times  staff  in  the  capital. 


AN  ARCHITECT,  WHO  HAS  IN  THE  PAST  CON- 
tributed  to  Survey  Graphic,  reports  on  an 
aspect  of  private  housing  that  has  not  re- 
ceived the  widespread  attention  it  deserves: 
that  is,  long  range  investment  housing.  (Page 
75)  Clarence  S.  Stein,  pioneer  regional  plan- 
ner and  former  chairman  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects'  Committee  on  Com- 
munity Planning,  was  the  planner  of  Chatham 
Village,  Radburn,  Sunnyside  (in  collabora- 
tion with  the  late  Henry  Wright),  and  Hill- 
side (one  of  the  seven  limited  divided  proj- 
ects built  under  the  housing  division  of  the 
PWA).  As  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
commission  on  housing  and  regional  planning 
in  the  critical  post-War  housing  shortage, 
Mr.  Stein  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  come 
to  grips,  firsthand,  with  some  of  the  stubborn 
housing  problems  that  still  challenge  Ameri- 
can ingenuity.  Happily,  in  his  present  article, 
he  can  point  to  a  formula  that  is  now  being 
put  to  work. 

ENTER  GOVERNMENT.  (PAGE  79)  As  IRVING 
Brant  points  out,  we  have  now  reached  some 
new  chapters  in  an  old  story.  Mr.  Brant,  who 
is  a  Washington  correspondent  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Public 
Housing  Conference.  In  1939,  he  conducted  a 
European  housing  tour. 

FROM  SERVICES  TO  SUBSIDIES,  THE  GOVERN- 
ment  story  unfolds.  (Page  83)  For  skeptics, 
the  dean  of  American  housing  experts  writes 
on  the  homes  of  the  "lower  income  third  of 
the  nation."  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  authoritative 
writer  on  housing  and  taxation — notably 
"Recent  Trends  in  American  Housing"  (Mac- 
millan.  $3) — has  pioneered  in  research  on 
the  economics  of  shelter,  never  forgetting  the 
human  values  that  are  her  primary  concern. 
Her  wise  counsel,  no  less  than  her  articles, 
have  frequently  been  of  great  value  to  the 
editors  and  readers  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WE  ASKED  DOROTHY  CANFIELD,  DISTTN- 
guished  American  writer  and  good  citizen,  to 
drop  in  on  a  federal  housing  project  the  next 
time  she  left  her  Vermont  town  for  a  visit 
to  the  city.  She  did;  and  (page  89)  she  gives 
her  impressions  of  a  small  new  project. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  HOUSING  MEANS  POLITI- 
cians — and  that,  in  turn,  means  that  public 
opinion  must  be  a  match  for  lobbies  and  pres- 
sure groups.  This  theme  is  explored  by 
Charles  Abrams  (page  91).  lecturer  on  hous- 
ing at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
former  counsel  for  the  New  York  Housing 
Authority,  counsel  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Housing  Authorities,  and  author  of 
the  widely  discussed  volume  published  last 
fall — "Revolution  in  Land"  (Harper.  $3). 

WHO'S   TO   PAY  THE   BILL — AND   HOW?   HAR- 

old  S.  Buttenheim,  editor  of  the  American 
City,  president  of  the  Tax  Policy  League, 
past-president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Engineers  and  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Housing  Council  of  New  York,  out- 
lines an  approach  to  this  question.  (Page  94). 

IRA  S.  ROBBINS,  NEW  YORK  LAWYER,  is  ONE 
of  our  best  informed  authorities  on  the  legal 
and  legislative  aspects  of  housing  and  plan- 
ning. He  shares  with  us  (page  98)  his  ex- 
perienced opinions  on  red  tape  and  how  to 
cut  it  if  we  wish  zoning,  planning  and  hous- 


ing programs  to  live  up  to  their  expectations. 
Mr.  Robbins,  counsel  of  the  New  York  State 
Housing  Division,  helped  write  the  bill  en- 
acted in  New  York  in  1939  enabling  the 
state  to  finance  low  cost  housing. 

NEXT,   THE   PLANNERS  SPEAK  OUT.    FIRST  OF 

all  an  architect  and  teacher  who,  as  a  lecturer 
in  the  School  of  Architecture,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  as  chairman  of  the  city  planning 
and  zoning  committee  of  the  Citizens'  Hous- 
ing Council  of  New  York,  has  long  been 
identified  with  theoretical  and  practical  de- 
velopments. (Page  104)  Mr.  Feiss  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
Officials  and  has  served  as  a  consultant  to 
various  housing  and  planning  bodies. 

HOW     TO     RESCUE     A     RIVER     VALLEY     IS     A 

problem  that  faces  every  community  along 
an  unruly  stream.  As  the  case  history  of  some 
of  the  intricate  relationships  between  town 
and  country,  Benton  MacKaye  wrote  "Region 
Building  in  River  Valleys."  (Page  107)  Mr. 
MacKaye,  a  well  known  forester  and  regional 
planner,  has  contributed  to  two  Survey 
Graphic  special  numbers — first,  "Housing  and 
Planning,"  in  May  1925;  second,  "Obsolete 
Cities,"  edited  by  Carol  Aronovici,  October 
1932.  (For  further  details  on  the  problem 
which  Mr.  MacKaye  describes,  see  Survey 
Graphic,  May  1936,  a  number  on  "Runaway 
Rivers  and  Our  Industrial  Districts.") 

IN  A  DRAMATIC  APPEAL  TO   US  TO  CONSERVE 

our  conservation,  and  all  that  that  implies, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace 
notes  the  progress  and  the  coordination  of 
effort  that  distinguishes  our  contemporary  at- 
titude toward  our  good  earth.  (Page  109) 
Mr.  Wallace  comes  of  a  famous  family  of 
agriculturists,  plant  breeders,  educators.  The 
practical  bearings  of  what  he  calls  the  "ethic 
of  agriculture"  should,  as  he  makes  clear, 
concern  city  dwellers  and  farmers  alike. 

IT   TAKES    MORE    THAN    LAND   TO    MAKE    THE 

country,  or  buildings  to  make  a  city,  David 
Cushman  Coyle  says  (page  115).  It  takes 
people,  jobs,  organization,  communities.  Mr. 
Coyle,  well  known  as  an  engineer,  is  also 
famed  as  a  social  commentator  and  publicist. 
His  essay.  "The  American  Way,"  won  the 
Harpers  prize  several  years  ago  as  the  best 
outline  of  our  most  desirable  native  goals, 
and  how  to  achieve  them. 

LEWIS    MUMFORD.    AUTHOR.    LECTURER,    AND 

the  best  known  American  student  and  critic 
in  the  field  of  housing  and  planning,  projects 
this  special  number  into  the  future.  (Page 
119)  Mr.  Mumford's  books,  "Sticks  and 
Stones,"  and  "Culture  of  Cities,"  have  pro- 
foundly affected  American  thought,  in  both 
lay  and  professional  circles.  A  disciple  of 
Patrick  Geddes,  he  has  a  great  appreciation 
of  the  traditional  American  values.  Mr.  Mum- 
ford  was  a  contributor  to  Survey  Graphic's 
first  special  number  on  housing  in  1925. 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT,  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR, 
conducts  the  department,  "Through  Neigh- 
bors' Doorways,"  a  regular  feature  of  Survey 
Graphic  (page  122). 

LEON  WHIPPLE,  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR,  is  PRO- 
fessor  of  journalism  at  New  York  University, 
and  writes  the  leading  book  review  in  our 
"Letters  and  Life"  pages  each  month. 
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Building  Our  "Home  Line" 

by  ALBERT  MAYER 

The  special  editor  of  this  special  number 
scans  the  outer  defenses  for  American  life. 


WAR  AND  WAR  CLOUDS  OBSCURE  THE  WORLD'S  HORIZON.  WHAT 

is  our  bulwark  of  defense?  The  neutrality  law  may  shield 
us  from  physical  participation.  But  the  issue  is  more  vital 
and  pervasive  than  that.  Wall  we  feverishly  participate  in 
its  price  rises,  its  industrial  and  mental  concentration  on 
armaments  and  airplanes,  its  rising  interest  rates  and 
speculative  preoccupation,  its  temporary  masking  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  reached  an  industrial  and  economic  stage 
where  new  speculation  is  less  desirable  than  a  systematic 
rebuilding  operation? 


WE  HAVE  IN  THIS  THIRD  OF  THE  "CALLING  AMERICA"  SERIES 

a  challenge  to  that,  a  challenge  not  yet  fully  developed, 
but  so  economically  sound,  so  spiritually  stirring  that 
it  must  succeed  and  must  succeed  now. 

For  here,  in  the  prospect  of-  supplying  worthy  homes 
and  communities  for  our  country — that  we  shall  be  able 
to  face  squarely  when  we  speak  of  the  American  standard 
of  living  instead  of  piloting  our  minds  past  them — we 
have  a  compelling  alternative.  Before  we  have  wiped  out 
our  slums — urban  and  rural,  before  we  have  resettled  in- 
dustry and  populations  in  a  way  more  suitable  to  modern 
means  and  technology,  before  we  have  harnessed  our  vast 
potential  store  of  electric  wealth,  before  we  have  restored 
our  cities  and  our  countryside,  before  we  have  by  govern- 
ment and  private  cooperation  provided  good  homes  for  the 
89  percent  of  our  people  for  whom  we  have  not  yet  done 
the  job,  we  have  a  generation  of  activity  facing  us. 

Housing  and  planning  were  ushered  in  during  the 
emergency  of  the  depression  mainly  to  provide  work.  They 
can  supply  reemployment  steadily  over  a  long  period  of 
years  to  come,  carrying  forward  a  task  that  is  bodi  a  na- 
tional economic  measure  and  a  national  crusade.  Widi  am- 
ple room  for  private  and  public  enterprise;  they  will  create 
real  wealth  and  values  that  are  lasting,  not  merely  money 


wealth,  claims  to  debt,  and  an  industrial  and  human  plant 
that  must  be  largely  scrapped  when  war  is  over. 

Until  almost  yesterday,  any  symposium  on  housing  and 
planning  would  have  been  exhortation — imaginative  word 
pictures  painting  a  hoped-for  future.  Illustrations  would 
have  come  largely  from  European  examples.  Today  we  are 
for  the  first  time  able  to  present  a  progress  report,  progress 
that  in  our  typical  American  way  has  been  so  fast  and  so 
diffuse  that  we  must  take  stock  of  it  all,  must  make  sure 
that  it  doesn't  stop  as  abruptly  as  it  started  or  isn't  diverted 
into  associated  but  unfruitful  channels. 

This  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  is  a  critical  presentation 
of  what  has  happened  and  of  the  pitfalls  in  our  path,  as 
a  guide  to  enable  the  citizen  to  choose  from  the  many 
courses  before  us,  as  a  warning  that  constant  effort  is  still 
required  to  keep  us  on  the  upward  road. 

II 

HOUSING  BEGINS  AT  HOME.  NoT  ONLY  IN  THE  HOMES  OF  OUR 

poorer  citizens,  but  in  die  daily  life  of  every  one  of  us. 

How  many  of  us  dare  let  our  children  brave  the  traffic 
alone  between  home  and  school?  How  many  of  us  have 
moved  two,  three,  four,  five  times  seeking  a  satisfactory 
home  at  a  proper  rent  where  children  can  be  healthy  and 
stay  healthy?  How  many  of  us  have  lived  peacefully  on 
what  is  now  a  noisy,  dangerous  automobile  road?  Have 
our  homes  lived  up  to  the  builder's  promises? 

No  one  person,  no  one  family  can  assure  a  solution. 
Individual  good  will  alone  cannot  accomplish  it.  Joined 
with  others  of  good  will,  and  in  some  way  checkmating 
those  of  ill  will,  we  must  seek  to  create  communities  of 
good  living.  Hence  the  concept  of  planning  and  housing 
as  cooperation  which  needs  the  power  of  government  to 
make  it  effective,  not  a  stiff  theoretical  doctrine  imposed 
from  above.  Planning  in  our  sense  is  not  regimentation, 
not  a  straitjacket  into  which  we  must  squeeze  ourselves, 
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but  a  flexible  frame  of  reference.  It  is  not  a  steel  cast  but 
a  modern  plastic  easy  to  shape  and  reshape. 

If  we  mean  to  gain  and  to  retain  healthful  living  in 
pleasant  communities  for  ourselves,  our  children,  our  fel- 
low citizens,  then  we  must  reckon  with  the  new  hot  dog 
stand  suddenly  erected  and  noisily  operating  in  our  midst, 
with  the  old  swimmin'  hole  being  polluted  by  the  new 
factories  built  upstream,  with  the  dust  storms  making  our 
lives  physically  impossible.  Whether  we  live  in  big  cities  or 
in  small  towns  or  in  the  country,  we  are  affected  by  the 
forces  of  disintegration.  We  effect  a  real  cure  only  by  go- 
ing deep  into  questions  of  housing  and  planning,  of  a 
disorganized  construction  industry,  of  land  ownership  and 
its  exploitation,  and  of  public  control  of  our  land. 

It  will  take  clearheadedness  and  determination  to  work 
out  solutions  in  view  of  deep-seated  habits,  and  the  vested 
owning  and  speculating  interests  involved;  but  the  prob- 
lems and  solutions  and  their  interrelations  are  simple  in 
essence.  This  number  of  Survey  Graphic  may  guide  the 
citizen  through  the  welter  of  suggestion  and  counter  sug- 
gestion, of  pressure  publicity  and  counter  publicity,  to  the 
breath-taking  vista  well  within  our  country's  productive 
outlook,  if  we  have  the  good  will  and  tenacity  to  seek  it. 

Certainly  as  a  nation  we  have  a  high  and  noble  con- 
cept of  the  home  as  the  source  of  individual  inspiration 
and  national  worth.  Why  then  are  we  so  little  critical  and 
exacting  of  its  quality  that  other  and  poorer  countries 
have  outstripped  us?  The  prototypes  in  our  early  New 
England  urban-rural  communities,  among  the  best  exam- 
ples anywhere  at  any  time  of  communal  planning  for 
common  ends,  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  violating 
our  spiritual  heritage  when  we  now  choose  cooperation 
and  planning  in  place  of  the  spurious  individualism  of 
ruthless  land  speculation  and  exploitation,  of  jerry-build- 
ing, of  human  and  physical  erosion. 

Perhaps  the  pioneer  tradition  of  mobility  made  us  rela- 
tively indifferent  to  so  stable  a  thing  as  a  community  of 
homes.  Perhaps  we  were  so  relatively  new  a  nation  when 
the  stresses  and  strains  of  the  industrial  revolution  im- 
pinged that  we  had  not  high  enough  and  extensive  enough 
standards  of  comparison.  Perhaps  the  fascination  of  the 
automobile  which  whisks  us  away  from  home  in  hordes 
each  weekend,  diverts  us  from  and  even  accentuates  the 
inadequacy  of  the  places  we  leave  behind  us. 

Ill 

LET   US    CONSIDER   A    FEW   EXAMPLES    DAILY   TO    HAND    IN    OUR 

own  experience,  and  see  how  far  we  must  go  to  cope  with 
them.  That  service  station  is  built  next  your  home;  auto- 
mobile lights  glare  at  you  all  night  and  horns  toot.  Could 
you  have  prevented  it?  You  can  prevent  it  in  the  future 
if  your  community  imposes  planned  zoning,  defining  the 
uses  to  which  land  may  be  put,  and  then  enforcing  it, 
which  is  the  less  spectacular  but  equally  important  job. 
These  things  we  need,  not  because  we're  altruists  or 
cranks,  but  for  self-protection.  In  fact,  the  bad  effects  don't 
generally  stop  with  harm  to  the  one  home.  The  house- 
holder affected  moves  out.  The  house  stands  empty,  is 
sold  at  a  lower  price  to  someone  financially  less  able  to 
maintain  it,  or  for  use  as  a  boarding  house.  The  house 
deteriorates.  The  neighbors  begin  to  be  affected,  move 
away  at  the  earliest  moment,  their  houses  in  turn  starting 
their  course  down  to  neglect,  blight  and  decay. 

Turning  to  the  rural  scene,  a  single  farmer,  however 
much  he  may  practice  crop  rotation  or  terrace  planning 


and  planting,  cannot  survive  the  effects  of  soil  erosion  and 
flood  hazard  if  he  is  surrounded  by  neighboring  farms 
which  have  recklessly  exploited  the  soil  for  years,  or  if 
hundreds  of  miles  upstream  people  he  never  saw  have 
recklessly  cut  down  the  forest  cover.  Only  the  broadest 
cooperation,  planning,  implemented  by  adequate  control 
and  execution  can  solve  such  problems. 

Enough  for  the  moment  of  showing  how  we  can  frus- 
trate the  negative,  the  harmful.  What  on  the  positive  side? 
What  is  the  living  content  of  the  housing,  the  planning 
we  are  talking  about?  Well,  we  are  not  asking  for  any- 
thing grandiose.  Our  thinking  starts  on  an  intimate  basis 
— the  local  community.  We  want  the  physical  and  social 
framework  for  communities — on  a  human  scale — which 
shall  contain  the  elements  of  pleasant  living.  Houses  with 
adequate  light  and  air  and  physical  equipment.  We  want 
green  spaces  for  rest  and  play  near  our  homes.  We  want 
to  be  able  to  do  most  of  our  shopping  and  our  work 
within  our  communities,  or  nearby.  We  want  our  children 
to  get  to  school  and  back  safely — a  good  school.  We  would 
gladly  exchange  these  for  "growth,"  "progress,"  "boom," 
for  we  know  that,  with  the  rapidly  approaching  stabiliza- 
tion in  population,  spectacular  growth  is  no  longer  a 
healthy  sign,  that  in  any  case  it's  only  the  handful  of  land 
speculators  and  entrepreneurs  who  gain;  that  the  uncer- 
tainty of  ambitious  growth  involves  ever  more  traffic, 
wider  roads,  further-flung  sources  for  water  supply — in 
short,  higher  living  costs.  We  now  know  that  premature 
expansion  raises  our  tax  costs,  and  that  expansion  at  one 
point  generally  means  decay  in  another,  that  land  once 
despoiled  is  difficult  and  costly  to  restore. 

IV 

THE   SHAPELESS    UNLIMITED   GROWTH    OF    OUR    CITIES    HAS    IN- 

volved  colossal  costs  of  constant  readjustment,  of  gargan- 
tuan public  improvements  whose  effectiveness  is  astonish- 
ingly short-lived.  It  has  involved  equally  colossal  costs  of 
decayed  and  abandoned  neighborhoods.  We  hope  to  re- 
build our  cities  so  that  growth  beyond  nuclear  size  will  be 
by  cellular  division  rather  than  by  amorphous  accretion. 
We  can  multiply  community  cells  without  disorganizing 
and  wasting  costly  physical  and  social  equipment. 

Such  an  apparently  simple  type  of  solution  involves  ulti- 
mately thoroughgoing  measures  of  zoning,  housing,  soil 
conservation,  planning  and  execution.  If  we  can  solve  these 
community  problems,  we  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
making  our  homes  more  livable  and  their  cost  consider- 
ably less  than  now.  For  the  financing  of  our  homes  and 
our  farms  under  past  and  present  conditions  is  a  hazardous 
business,  reflected  in  high  interest  and  amortization  rates. 
The  decay  of  neighborhoods,  the  premature  opening  of 
others,  the  widening  of  roads  going  through  costly  prop- 
erty— these  add  to  our  tax  rate.  They  all  add  to  our  rental 
cost  and  living  cost. 

If  we  can  solve  these  problems  we  will  have  achieved 
economies  that  go  a  long  way  toward  properly  housing 
those  who  cannot  now  afford  to  pay  for  adequate  homes 
at  a  cost  price  or  rental  that  pays  a  profit  to  private  enter- 
prise. These  measures  will  increase  the  range  within  which 
private  enterprise  can  operate,  and  correspondingly  de- 
crease the  need  for  subsidized  public  housing.  Whether 
it  is  the  lower  third  or  the  lower  half  that  needs  public 
housing  will  depend  on  the  direction  our  rehousing  and 
planning  takes,  how  far  they  go,  how  private  enterprise 
and  finance  proceed.  It  will  also  depend  on  whether  gen- 
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eral  wages  and  incomes  increase  in  relation  to  house  costs 
and,  conversely,  on  whether  relative  building  costs  are 
brought  down  by  prefabrication,  by  Thurman  Arnold's 
trust-busting,  by  rationalization  of  labor  restrictions,  by 
rationalization  of  obsolete  building  codes  or  by  other  fac- 
tors. But  certainly  we  must  solve  and  not  merely  peck  at 
the  housing  dilemma  of  our  lowest-paid  citizens,  and  of 
by  far  the  majority  of  our  farm  population,  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  homes  and  communities  we  seek. 


THE  SITUATION  HAS  BEEN  ACCUMULATING  FOR  GENERATIONS — 

the  long  overdue  remedies  have  suddenly  burst  the  dam. 
PWA,  HOLC,  USHA,  FHA,  Resettlement  and  Farm  Se- 
curity, private  enterprise,  cooperatives,  loan  associations. 
Insured  mortgages.  Rural  housing.  National  Resources 
Committee.  The  Fort  Wayne  house.  Prefabrication.  Shel- 
ter belt  planting.  The  plywood  house.  The  mobile  house. 
Limited  dividend  corporations.  Tax  exemption.  These  are 
but  part  of  the  deluge.  One  purpose  of  our  special  number 
is  to  pilot  the  alert  citizen  through  it,  enable  him  to  orient 
himself.  The  articles  are  not  multiple  but  related  phases  of 
the  whole  problem.  Inevitably  there  are  large  omissions. 
But  the  purpose  and  hope  is  to  start  the  citizen  off  on  his 
own  further  quest.  The  bibliography  is  conceived  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  symposium  to  facilitate  his  choice  of 
path  and  his  progress  along  it.  [See  page  125.] 

Equally  important  to  the  citizen  is  orientation  in  an- 
other sense.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  in  favor  of  "housing" 
or  "planning"  as  such,  for  there  are  all  kinds  of  housing 
and  planning.  The  crucial  questions  are:  for  whose  benefit 
is  it?  Who  pays  for  it,  by  way  of  taxes  or  otherwise?  For 
housing  may  favor  the  landowner  in  terms  of  high  costs 
paid  for  slum  land;  it  may  favor  the  materials  dealer  and 
builder  if  subsidy  goes  mainly  into  paying  building  costs, 
or  it  may  genuinely  and  directly  benefit  the  consumer. 

At  one  end  shortsighted  planning  and  housing  schemes 
simply  preserve  at  great  expense  an  outmoded  physical 
and  industrial  set-up;  at  the  other  they  grasp  the  new  ele- 
ments of  progress — the  automobile,  the  airplane,  hydro- 
electric power,  radio — and  weave  them  into  fresh  patterns 
of  life.  In  New  York  City  the  widening  and  extension  of 
a  single  road  cost  $6  million  a  mile.  In  Chicago,  Wacker 
Drive  cost  $22  million  a  mile.  For  not  much  more  than  a 
New  York  mile,  we  could  build  a  complete  new  com- 
munity for  1000  families,  and  fpr  the  Chicago  mile  over 
3000  families!  These  are  not  details  to  be  left  to  planners. 
These  are  fundamental  choices  which  a  citizenry  must 
make — on  which  it  must  instruct  its  experts. 

The  technicians  have  done  some  brilliant  jobs,  but  as 
one  of  them  I  say  that  they  are  always  in  danger  of  con- 
fusing ends  and  means.  There  is  no  more  exhilarating 
achievement  than  the  Westchester  County  and  Long  Is- 
land Parkway  systems  in  New  York.  Brilliantly  they  com- 
bine express  highway,  access  to  recreation,  wayside  forest 
and  recreation  ground,  roadside  zoning,  freedom  from 
signs  and  messy  development.  The  trouble  is  the  parkways 
are  crowded  with  traffic,  at  least  on  weekends  when 
they  are  used.  In  short,  like  all  supposed  traffic  reme- 
dies, they  fail  to  control  the  sources,  and  simply  invite  the 
additional  traffic  that  in  turn  crowds  the  additional  facili- 
ties created.  Only  by  placing  people's  housing  in  proper 
relation  to  their  other  activities  will  we  ever  solve  the 
problem  of  traffic  growing  faster  than  facilities,  whether 
by  subway,  bus,  parkway  or  express  highway.  Similarly 
flood  control  policy  has  changed  from  the  futile  construe- 
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tion  of  ever-higher  levees,  to  one  also  of  controlling  the 
sources  of  flood  by  such  means  as  afforestation  upstream. 
In  reading  these  articles  and  in  examining  illustra- 
tions, one  must  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the  progress 
they  indicate  is  generally  isolated  rather  than  character- 
istic. Good  low  rental  housing  will  probably  be  mentioned 
more  frequently  than  bad,  but  the  proportion  of  good  to 
bad  is  certainly  less  than  1  to  100.  The  proportion  of  prop- 
erly planned  parkways  to  unregenerate  highways  is  a  good 
deal  less.  And  there  is  only  one  TVA.  However,  the  tech- 
niques of  solution  are  at  hand;  the  will  to  attain  it  rests 
with  us,  the  public,  the  citizenry.  Bear  in  mind,  also,  that 
the  disintegrating  forces  are  still  operating,  that  bad  city 
building  isn't  in  the  past  but  is  still  proceeding  at  a  far 
faster  rate  than  regeneration,  that  speculation  still  supplies 
the  dynamics  of  city  movement  and  life,  causing  ever  new 
slums  and  blight,  that  for  every  southern  farmer  learning 
to  rotate  crops  there  are  still  hundreds  who  use  the  one 
crop  system  which  exhausts  the  soil.  In  short,  that  we 
haven't  much  time  if  we  mean  to  convince  destiny. 

VI 

CONTEMPORARY  FACTS  REINFORCE  THIS  WARNING.  EVENTHOUGH 
many  communities  had  submitted  projects,  the  last  Con- 
gress refused  to  increase  the  appropriations  requested  by 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority  for  further  loans  and 
grants.  There  are  many  opponents  of  the  kind  of  planning 
and  rebuilding  we  are  talking  about,  who  mainly  rally 
around  the  banner  of  vested  interest.  Offhand  it  would 
seem  everyone  would  welcome  lower  cost  homes.  One  rea- 
son why  private  enterprise  doesn't  succeed  in  lowering  the 
cost  of  the  home  is  that  the  mortgage  institutions — banks, 
insurance  companies — are  anything  but  interested  in  sup- 
plying funds  which  will  jeopardize  their  existing  mort- 
gages placed  on  a  higher  price  level.  That  is  why  replan- 
ning  that  simply  pours  new  capital  into  an  already  obso- 
lete pattern  makes  more  progress  than  a  creative  one  that 
fits  the  future.  Here  is  a  burning  issue  on  which  the 
country  must  be  heard  in  no  uncertain  terms.  And  except 
in  New  York  State  there  are  no  local  or  state  funds  avail- 
able to  supplement  federal  projects — another  situation  that 
must  be  grappled  with.  Private  investment  housing  and 
cooperative  housing,  instead  of  speculative  subdivision  en- 
terprise, is  still  represented  by  only  a  handful  of  examples 
like  Radburn,  Chatham  Village  in  Pittsburgh,  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  in  New  York,  the  Hosiery 
Workers  in  Philadelphia,  to  take  care  of  those  in  the  lower 
middle  income  group,  properly  the  immediate  goal  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  seeking  a  larger  market. 

Consider  one  field  alone  and  see  how  the  individual, 
far  from  being  thwarted  by  "regimentation,"  soars  to  the 
concept  of  communal  effort.  While  in  many  cases  archi- 
tects have  not  yet  risen  to  their  opportunities,  we  have  in 
the  last  few  years  created  some  of  the  grandest  architecture 
our  country  has  seen.  The  parkways  surpass  in  human  and 
in  landscape  design  anything  we  have  ever  done.  The 
magnificent  swimming  pool  and  recreation  center  in  the 
shadow  of  Hell  Gate  Bridge,  the  grand  conception  of 
Boulder  Dam,  its  creation  of  lakes  and  its  preservation 
of  woodlands — these  take  rank  with  the  best  that  has  been 
done  anywhere.  Communal  thinking,  planning,  building 
hasn't  hampered  the  individual,  it  has  released  him. 

Broadly,  the  question  is  whether  our  civilization  is  cap- 
able of  further  bold  voluntary  progress.  In  a  short  time 
incredibly  much  has  been  accomplished.  But  we  have  made 
only  a  beginning  on  a  very  long  road. 
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What  Every  Family  Should  Have 


by  CATHERINE  BAUER  and  JACOB  CRANE 

Two  federal  experts  tally  up  the  standards,  from  cellar  to  garret, 
from  neighborhood  to  community,  that  we  mean  when  we  discuss 
everything  from  our  own  homes  to  homes  fit  for  a  democracy. 


STANDARDS  ARE  FUNDAMENTAL  IN  ANY  SOCIETY  CONCERNED 
with  the  commonweal.  The  recognition  and  establishment 
of  minimum  standards  has  been  the  method  by  which 
democracy  has  steered  a  course  between  planless  anarchy 
on  the  one  hand  and  regulation  by  the  state  or  by  big 
business  on  the  other.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between, 
"You  must  live  this  way,"  and,  "At  least  this  must  be 
available  to  you."  The  one  elementary  gauge  of  success  in 
a  democracy,  the  only  guarantee  of  its  continued  existence, 
is  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  living  standards  of  all 
its  people  insofar  as  resources  make  that  possible.  And 
realistic  standards  recognize  not  only  the  interest  of  the 
individual  affected  but  the  fact  that  when  living  conditions 
fall  below  a  certain  minimum,  they  adversely  affect  all 
of  us. 

We  are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world — in  resources; 
in  the  modern  skills  necessary  to  use  those  resources;  and 
in  the  energy,  hope,  capacity  for  peaceful  change  and 
growth,  and  independence  of  our  people.  If  we  cannot 
provide  an  acceptable  modern  standard  of  living  for  all 
of  our  people,  if  we  cannot  peacefully  and  democratically 
make  any  changes  in  our  political,  industrial  or  financial 
framework  necessary  to  bring  this  about,  then  who  can? 
The  clarification  and  extension  of  rational  minimum 
standards — in  food  consumption,  in  safety  and  security, 
in  health  services,  in  recreation,  and  certainly  in  shelter — 
will  give  the  only  realistic  index  of  our  success  in  making 
effective  use  of  our  wealth  and  resources. 

In  our  country  which  is  technologically  and  industri- 
ally advanced,  standards  of  consumption  must  not  only 
be  progressively  kept  from  falling  below  a  minimum  level 
— they  must  also  be  gradually  raised  and  improved. 
Otherwise  bitter  crisis  and  unemployment  descend  like 
plagues. 

Now  that  we  are  actually  beginning  to  improve  our 
housing  and  our  environment  on  practically  all  levels  of 
income,  by  public  and  by  private  action,  in  cities  and  in 
villages  and  in  the  country,  we  find  a  number  of  different 
sets  of  housing  standards.  We  might  say  there  is  a  healthy 
confusion  which  we  must  soon  simmer  down.  There  are 
in  the  first  place  the  local  ordinances  which  should  logic- 
ally differ  in  different  localities,  but  which  are  generally 
obsolete  and  almost  never  geared  to  modern  large  scale 
community  planning  technique,  modern  zoning,  and 
structural,  sanitary  and  fire  protective  requirements.  On 
the  physical  side  we  may  look  for  improvement  and  re- 
generation in  the  present  cooperative  effort  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Low  Cost  Housing 
Research  Advisory  Council  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  devising  a  code  based  on  simple  criteria,  discard- 
ing excessive  factors  of  safety.  On  the  social  side — stand- 
ards of  light  and  air,  room  sizes,  community  requirements 
— we  have  the  standards  of  USHA,  FHA,  financial  agen- 
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cies  and  mortgage  conferences;  standards  for  old  housing 
which  are  important  because  they  will  long  be  with  us; 
standards  set  forth  by  national  and  local  agencies  such  as 
the  National  Recreation  Association,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association;  and  finally  the  standard  set  by  the 
American  dream — how  our  people  think  they  and  others 
should  and  could  live. 

Perhaps  the  first  standard  to  be  considered  is  the  least 
"standardized"  and  scientific,  the  most  subjective  one  of 
all. 

What  kind  of  houses  do  we  really  want  ourselves? 
What  are  the  little  images  we  carry  around  in  our  minds 
of  the  ideal  way  to  live? 

How  do  these  images  tie  up  with  actual  trends  and 
possibilities? 

How  Do  We  Want  to  Live? 

THERE  HAVE  BEEN  MANY  RECENT  CHANGES  IN  THE  IDEAS 
of  the  average  citizen  about  the  Good  Life.  Forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  the  image  of  the  ideal  though  unattainable  home 
held  warmly  by  most  ordinary  urban  citizens  probably 
took  some  such  shape  as  follows:  an  overstuffed  frame 
mansion,  studded  with  highly  individual  decorations,  with 
12  or  15  rooms  filled  with  heavy  furniture  and  endless 
bric-a-brac  and  dimmed  by  fancy  dark  wallpaper  and 
several  complete  sets  of  drapes;  the  house,  of  course,  loca- 
ted on  a  100-foot  lot  landscaped  for  show  but  not  for  use, 
and  facing  the  main  "avenue"  in  town.  It  would  have 
taken  at  least  three  servants  to  run  it  well,  plus  the  entire 
time  and  energy  of  the  women  of  the  family.  And  there 
would  have  been  practically  no  concern  about  bathroom 
or  kitchen  equipment,  convenient  layout,  or  efficient  up- 
keep. 

Today,  most  people  with  $10,000  incomes  want  com- 
pact, well-planned  homes.  They  want  light  and  air  and 
simple  furniture  and  decorations.  They  have  sleeping 
porches  and  playrooms  instead  of  parlors,  and  are  roman- 
tically interested  in  bathrooms  and  kitchens,  and  labor- 
saving  devices.  They  would  rather  live  on  a  quiet  street 
near  the  country  club  than  facing  four  lanes  of  traffic. 
A  few  of  them  are  even  beginning  to  feel  that  some  sort 
of  architectural  harmony  in  the  neighborhood  might  be 
better  than  a  series  of  competitive  architectural  advertise- 
ments. If  they  want  to  live  in  the  middle  of  town,  near 
work  and  shops  and  theaters,  they  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  anonymity  and  convenience  of  an  apartment 
house — only  grumbling  at  the  noise  and  congestion  which 
still  seem  to  accompany  even  upper-class  apartment  living. 

In  place  of  the  urban  mansion,  two  different  ideals 
seem  to  be  emerging — two  poles  which  may  determine 
between  them  the  future  of  American  environment.  At 
one  extreme  is  die  country  house — not  a  show  place  but  a 
simple  rural  home  brought  up-to-date  and  made  convc- 
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nient  and  livable,  looking  out  not  on  neighbors'  back- 
yards or  nursery  shrubbery  but  on  real  fields  and  a  view. 
Outdoor  life  is  increasingly  important  in  America  for  all 
ages  and  all  classes,  and  the  possibility  of  it  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  future  housing  standards.  The  movement 
to  the  country  has  taken  a  deep  hold  among  all  groups 
able  to  afford  it,  despite  the  time  and  trouble  of  com- 
muting which  has  been  mitigated  only  very  slightly  by 
recent  developments  in  parkways  and  rapid  transit.  The 
decentralization  of  industry  gives  a  further  impetus. 

At  the  opposite  pole  is  the  ideal  of  the  apartment  house, 
"down  town,"  near  work  and  everything  that  makes  urban 
living  attractive,  but  surrounded  by  a  park  and  with  a 
wide  view  from  all  windows.  Here  every  emphasis  will 
be  on  central  services,  and  painless  and  effortless  domes- 
ticity. The  kind  of  interior  organization  and  arrangement 
may  be  presaged  by  two  successful  cooperative  buildings 
in  Stockholm,  occupied  largely  by  professional  people  of 
moderate  incomes  (including  a  number  of  working  wives 
and  mothers)  :  balconies  for  all  dwellings;  a  central  kitchen 
which  serves  good  food  at  reasonable  prices  either  in  an 
attractive  restaurant  with  a  terrace,  or  by  dumbwaiter  to 
the  apartments;  magnificent  laundries;  workshops  and 
club  rooms;  nurseries  and  kindergartens  with  all  day  and 
even  all  night  care  available,  and  an  infirmary. 

These  two  poles  are  not  really  extremes,  in  the  sense 
that  either  is  impractical  or  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  aver- 
age people.  What  they  actually  mark  is  the  beginning  of 
a  very  healthy  recognition  that  town  is  town,  and  country 
is  country,  and  each  of  them  has  virtues  and  qualities  that 
suburbia  can  never  achieve.  The  heyday  of  the  25-foot  lot 
and  the  long,  narrow  "individual"  house  beginning  with 
a  porch  on  a  noisy  street  in  front,  flanked  by  dark  chasms, 
and  ending  in  a  garage  on  a  dirty  alley  in  the  rear,  is 
definitely  over. 

Many  combinations  are  possible  without  compromise 
of  basic  ideals  and  are  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
different  groups  and  pocketbooks.  The  urban  row  or 
"group"  house  is  shallow  for  sun  and  cross  ventilation, 
with  a  small  private  garden  but  also  tied  into  a  neighbor- 
hood plan  providing  play  areas  and  a  variety  of  commu- 
nity facilities.  This  type  of  dwelling  is  probably  better 
suited  than  the  apartment  to  most  families  with  children, 
whatever  their  income,  if  they  need  or  desire  to  live  in 
the  central  part  of  town. 

Minimum  Standards  for  New  Public  Housing 

BY  FAR  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 

minimum  standards  for  new  housing  is  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding experience  with  public  housing:  homes  for  the 
lowest  income  group  otherwise  forced  to  live  in  slums. 
Out  of  the  fabric  of  American  life,  out  of  the  attitudes  of 
the  American  democracy  toward  all  of  its  citizens,  there 
has  emerged  the  clear  concept  and  the  clear  intention  that 
American  families  shall  not  live  in  slums.  For  every  fam- 
ily a  decent  place  to  live  is  indispensable,  and  should  not 
be  denied. 

In  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  Congress 
undated  the  principle  of  minimum  standards.  In  ac- 
irdance  with  this,  USHA  has  set  up  requirements  de- 
rived  out  of  contemporary    American   standards   repre- 
senting a  minimum  of  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing 
ithout  extravagance  in  the  year  1940. 
We  say  in  the  year  1940  because  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  America  is  on  the  make,  that  standards  are 
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constantly  changing,  and  that  generally  standards  tend  to 
rise.  This  is  good;  it  represents  the  very  intent  of  democ- 
racy. 

The  standards  adopted  by  USHA  include  the  headings 
listed  below.  FHA  and  FSA  and  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Housing  have  corresponding  lists  of  standards 
adapted  to  their  conditions,  but  space  does  not  permit  of 
their  detailed  discussion  here.  It  is  perhaps  more  informa- 
tive to  analyze  one  set  rigorously  than  merely  to  mention 
all  the  various  kinds: 

1.  Site  selection  and  site  planning 

2.  Facilities  for  community  activities  and  recreation 

3.  Residential  buildings 

4.  Occupancy  standards 

The  most  significant  thing  about  this  list,  in  contrast 
with  the  standards  generally  prevailing  a  few  years  ago — 
the  local  building  codes — is  the  inclusion  of  an  entirely  new 
set  of  factors  specifying  the  kind  of  community  and  en- 
vironment we  must  insist  on — the  inclusion  of  recreational 
facilities,  proper  relation  to  schools,  parks  and  play- 
grounds, the  larger  relation  to  city  layout  and  planning. 
Statement  of  this  relationship  was  long  overdue  and  is 
one  of  the  great  contributions  of  public  housing.  A  brief 
list  of  specimen  details  that  go  to  make  up  the  four  main 
headings  should  be  noted,  with  especial  emphasis  on  those 
now  not  generally  covered  by  local  codes. 

1.  Site   Selection   and   Site  Planning — Must   be   in   con- 
formity with  official  city  or  county  plan;  minority  racial  group 
not  to  be  displaced;  assurance  that  project  is  placed  in  a  stable 
residential  neighborhood;  protective  zoning  of  the  neighbor- 
hood or  natural  protection.  Sites  must  be  well  related  to  in- 
expensive transportation  facilities,  free  and  adequate  schools, 
recreation  areas,  places  of  employment.  Must  not  be  subject 
to  nuisance  from  smoke,  noise,  fumes  and  odors  from  indus- 
trial plants  and  railroads.  Sites  should  not  be  crossed  by  heavy 
traffic  arteries;  streets  within  projects  must  be  laid  out  to 
secure  privacy  for  the  families  living  there  and  safety  from 
traffic  hazards. 

Density  of  population,  i.e.,  number  of  families  per  acre, 
must  not  be  so  low  as  to  be  wasteful  of  streets  and  utilities 
nor  so  high  as  to  interfere  with  light  and  air  or  with  proper 
town  planning.  Maximum  coverage  is  specified,  also  mini- 
mum distances  between  rows  of  buildings.  Note  the  contrast 
of  these  simple  criteria  to  the  generally  very  complicated 
statement  of  sizes  of  courts,  yards,  alleys,  etc.,  in  local  codes 
which,  however,  result  in  much  greater  density  and  crowding 
of  land. 

2.  Community  Activities — Special  play  areas  for  prc-school 
children   required   within   the   project,  so  as   not  to   involve 
crossing  of  any  street.  Recreational  areas  and  facilities  for 
children  of  school  age  and  older,  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  school  boards  and  park  departments,  must  be  available 
within  a  half  mile  or  so  of  the  project;  or  failing  that,  are  to 
be  included  in  the  project. 

Wading  or  spray  pool,  or  access  to  one,  is  provided;  out- 
side sitting  areas  for  adults.  Projects  are  required  to  have  in- 
door community  space,  and  work  or  hobby  shops. 

3.  Residential  Buildings—  As   this   is  the  only  one  of  the 
four  headings  under  standards  which  is  generally  covered 
locally,  only  a  very  brief  list  is  here .  noted.  Sizes  of  rooms 
are   specified  corresponding  to  anticipated   occupancy;  win- 
dows with  direct  outside  exposure  to  be  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  floor  area  of  rooms;  naturally  lighted  stair  halls;  electric 
light;  hot  and  cold  running  water;  bathtub  and  toilet  in  the 
dwelling;  kitchen  equipment;  heating.  (Cont.  on  page  136) 
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Growing  Pains 


by  RAYMOND  V.  PARSONS 

What  promise  is  there  of  new  materials,  new  methods,  that  will 
bring  comfort  and  conveniences  within  reach  of  the  millions?  A 
research  engineer  examines  the  vast,  complex  housing  industry. 


HOUSING  COSTS  TOO  MUCH.  WHY  SHOULD  THIS  BE;  WHEN  A 
dwelling  unit  is  the  culmination  of  design,  machine,  crafts- 
manship and  distributing  energy — much  as  are  all  com- 
modities we  buy? 

Private  industry  must  create  cheaper,  better  housing  in 
more  stable  communities  than,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, it  has  yet  done.  FHA  which  guarantees  many  of  the 
loans  on  large  private  developments  has  introduced  the 
one  notable  improvement  that  has  recently  become  fairly 
universal — the  long  term  amortized  mortgage. 

No  one  measure  can  produce  a  solution — whether  pre- 
fabrication,  or  annual  wages  in  the  building  trades,  or  low- 
er money  rates,  or  modernized  building  codes.  All  must  be 
studied  and  improved  if  private  housing  is  to  expand  its 
market — and  improve  its  product.  A  house  is  not  housing. 
It  must  have  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  to  rest,  must  be  a 
part  of  a  community,  to  all  the  other  parts  of  which  it 
must  be  connected  by  utilities,  roads  and  services.  It  must 
pay  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  com- 
munity. An  intricate  mechanism  of  many  parts  and  func- 
tions, it  costs  more  than  most  products  one  buys  in  a  life- 
time. It  is  built,  for  no  particularly  good  reason,  to  oudast 
almost  any  other  commodity  we  use.  It  costs  more  than 
most  people  can  afford  to  pay  in  a  lump  sum,  so  it  has  to  be 
purchased  in  instalments,  along  with  charges  for  the  risks 
involved.  Most  of  these  risks,  by  the  way,  might  be  elimi- 
nated, yet  generally  people  who  assume  them  do  so  will- 
ingly, preferring  tie  chance  for  higher  returns  and  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  in  the  investment  field. 

To  picture  this  "agglomeration  of  loosely  related  in- 
dustries," let  us  review  the  ingredients  of  their  end  prod- 
uct, housing,  Housing  is  made  up  of  land;  the  im- 
provement of  land,  i.e.,  roads,  utilities,  services;  building 
materials  and  equipment;  labor,  both  in  the  production, 
manufacture  and  distribution  fields,  and  in  assembly  on 
the  site;  financing;  supervision  and  overhead;  and  sales 
and  advertising  expense,  or,  in  the  case  of  rental  housing, 
management  and  maintenance  expense. 

From  the  Ground  Up 

AMERICA  ITSELF  WAS  A  LAND  SPECULATION.  SPECULATION  HAS 
proceeded  up  to  now  with  results  positively  fantastic.  The 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Cincinnati  was  bought  from  the 
government  for  16  cents  an  acre.  Within  ten  years,  specu- 
lators had  boosted  the  price  to  $20-$50.  The  site  of  Cleve- 
land was  sold  for  about  42 1/$  cents  an  acre;  8,635,200 
acres  of  New  York  State  sold  at  6^4  to  16  cents  an  acre. 
Within  a  decade  of  die  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  wealth  of 
a  few  speculators  exceeded  the  whole  purchase  price. 

Later  came  the  "boom"  towns — the  first  was  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Chicago  was  a  boom  town,  and  fortunes  were 
made — and  lost — in  town  lots.  An  1845  purchase  of  $15,000 
was  sold  twenty  years  later  for  $10  million.  An  $8000  pur- 
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chase  in  1844  sold  for  $3  million  in  1852.  The  railroad 
building  era  ushered  in  a  period  of  land  and  town  jobbing 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  Land  grabbing  and  speculation  began 
in  1806  in  Florida,  where  the  collapse  of  the  latest  boom  in 
1926  ended  one  of  the  most  hectic  land  speculations  in 
American  history! 

These  early  land  speculations  were  responsible  for  set- 
tling the  country,  and  in  record  time.  Yet  we  must  recog- 
nize what  they  have  done  to  present-day  land  patterns  and 
values.  Early  towns  in  the  Old  World  and  in  America 
were  laid  out  in  small  rectangular  blocks  of  identical  size, 
separated  by  streets  of  standard  size,  each  block  in  turn 
subdivided  into  deep  narrow  lots  of  identical  size.  From 
the  real  estate  speculator's  standpoint  it  was  ideal,  pro- 
viding the  maximum  number  of  valuable  corner  lots  with 
two  exposures.  The  town  could  and  did  sprawl  in  any 
direction,  limited  only  by  physical  obstructions.  The  hope 
was  that  every  street  might  become  a  traffic  street,  every 
section  of  the  town  a  business  section.  The  cost  of  excessive 
paving  and  utility  lines  later  on  were  unanticipated. 

Most  subdividers  today  act  upon  the  same  principles  as 
the  early  town  jobbers,  looking  only  for  a  quick  turnover. 
There  are  rare  exceptions,  such  as  Roland  Park  in  Balti- 
more, the  Country  Club  District  in  Kansas  City,  Shaker 
Heights  in  Cleveland,  and  the  Harmon  operations  in 
many  cities.  And  towns  and  cities  have  aided  in  this  ex- 
ploitation by  the  unwise  extension  of  roads,  utilities  and 
transportation  facilities  to  outlying  sections.  Chicago  in  1928 
had  668,000  lots  in  use  and  559,000  vacant.  Outside  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  but  still  in  Cook  County,  there  were 
335,340  vacant  lots  that  have  never  justified  their  existence. 
With  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  development  of  in- 
creasingly better  transportation  facilities  came  movements 
to  the  suburbs,  leaving  behind  blighted  residental  districts, 
but  also  having  the  effect  of  increasing  land  values  on 
the  outskirts.  Utilities  and  services  designed  for  an  antici- 
pated reasonable  growth  have  had  to  be  replaced  with 
others  of  higher  capacities.  Streets  and  main  traffic  routes 
designed  for  horse  and  buggy  days  have  had  to  be  rede- 
signed and  widened  for  automobile  traffic,  such  activities 
and  duplications  increasing  the  cost  of  city  government 
and  causing  new  tax  burdens. 

Congestion,  due  to  greater  intensification  of  use,  in- 
creased health  and  fire  hazards.  New  buildings  codes 
evolved  over  the  years  included  specifications  that  greatly 
increased  the  cost  of  urban  housing,  prevented  the  worst 
but  also  the  best.  And  since  we  thought  this  growth  could 
continue,  and  real  estate  values  could  only  increase,  mort- 
gage investors  abetted  and  still  abet  congestion.  The 
growth  of  the  land  problem  is  important  in  its  relation  to 
the  housing  problem.  Construction  costs,  usually  consid- 
ered the  exclusive  villain  of  the  piece,  are  only  one  factor 
in  rental  or  housing  costs. 
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The  next  ingredient  in  housing  is  the  house  or 
dwelling  unit  itself.  Why  does  that  cost  as  much 
as  it  does?  (Not  necessarily  too  much.)  Houses 
cost  more  than  we  like  to  pay,  but  so  do  automo- 
biles and  winter  coats.  Remember  that  houses  and 
their  accessories  have  been  improving  over  the 
centuries,  notably  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
What  is  this  so-called  American  standard  of  living 
that  we  boast  about?  Consider  the  improvements 
in  heating,  cooking,  sanitation  and  lighting.  These 
improvements  have  added  to  the  house's  cost 
Meanwhile  labor  costs  in  housing  have  increased 
to  y/2  times  the  index  of  1907  and  even  2l/z  times 
that  of  1917.  No  wonder  housing  costs  have  gone 
up— $1100  in  1880,  $1300  in  1900,  to  $3700  in  1930. 

Periodically  we  hear  of  the  bewildering  array 
of  new  materials  and  structural  devices  being 
placed  on  the  market.  Look  through  the  adver- 
tising and  announcement  columns  of  the  archi- 
tectural magazines  over  the  last  decade.  Plenty  of 
improved  and  "new"  materials  and  equipment  to 
make  the  $6000-and-up  dwelling  more  attractive 
and  smart,  and  housekeeping  easier,  but  scarcely 
an  item  to  reduce  the  basic  cost  of  housing. 

Many  Jacks  Build  a  House 

WHAT  KIND  OF  INDUSTRY  is  THIS  SO-CALLED  HOUSING 
industry  that  continues  to  ignore  completely  89 
percent  of  its  potential  market?  According  to  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  there  are 
some  295  associations  and  organizations  which 
have  a  stake  in  promoting  housing,  ranging  from 
the  American  Face  Brick  Association  to  the  Cop- 
per and  Brass  Research  Association  to  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Lumber  Dealers  to  the  Window 
Glass  Manufacturers  Association.  Back  of  these 
are  many  others  not  so  close,  such  as  the  Lead  In- 
dustries Association  which  promotes  the  use  of 
white  lead  in  paint. 

When  one  attempts  to  picture  the  manufactur- 
ing activity  thus  represented,  the  only  source  of 
information  is  the  1930  Census  covering  construc- 
tion among  50  industries.  In  the  period  1925-28, 
residential  construction  averaged  57.2  percent  of 
all  construction — a  percentage  that  therefore  may 
be  applied  to  census  figures.  Thus,  in  1929,  there  were 
384,303  people  employed,  with  a  payroll  amounting  to 
$587,940,373,  and  the  value  of  their  products  was  $2,058,- 
123,558.  (These  figures  are  undoubtedly  high,  for  though 
18.3  percent  of  the  steel  works  and  rolling  mills  output 
is  allotted  to  construction,  obviously  more  tonnage  is  used 
on  non-residential  and  public  works  than  on  residential 
construction.) 

Now  for  the  distributing  mechanism.  In  1929  there  were 
8969  wholesalers  selling  building  materials,  furnishings 
and  equipment,  doing  an  annual  business  of  $3,200,701,000, 
and  employing  120,214  people.  From  the  wholesalers,  hous- 
ing products  trickle  to  some  116,119  retailers,  who  employ 
447,360  people  and  do  an  annual  business  of  $5,436,083,000. 
Then  come  to  the  144,396  contractors  and  sub-contractors, 
whose  total  volume  of  business  was  $7,285,720,000.  In  the 
same  year,  2,388,857  skilled  building  mechanics  were  avail- 
able along  with  439,935  apprentices,  laborers  and  helpers. 
And  22,000  architects,  102,086  civil  engineers  and  surveyors, 
100,430  designers  and  draftsmen,  and  240,030  real  estate 


BEFORE  and  AFTER  in  Philadelphia,  where  Arthur  W.  Binns,  an  imagin- 
ative realtor,  has  rehabilitated  such  typical  row*  of  houses  as  above  —  which 
abound  in  that  city  —  for  rent,  not  for  sale,  thus  protecting  the  neighbor- 
hood. Mr.  Binns  has  bought  property  for  as  little  as  #80  per  dwelling  unit 
(usual  price  is  around  $1000),  spent  from  #500  to  #1000  on  it,  provided 
homes  at  incredibly  low  rentals;  and  he  has  made  money.  Unfortunately,  in 
many  cities,  private  industry  can  seldom  assemble  entire  rows  without  difficulty. 


agents  and  officials — a  grand  total  of  some  5,145,541  people 
involved  in  construction.  There  are  135  types  of  manu- 
facturers, 24  types  of  wholesaling  or  jobbing  distributors, 
22  types  of  retailing  distributors,  34  types  of  contractors, 
and  27  types  of  organized  skilled  and  un-skilled  labor  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  the  dwelling  itself. 

And  yet  the  catalogue  of  the  housing  industry  is  incom- 
plete! The  representatives  of  community  services  enter  the 
picture:  regional  and  city  planners;  water  and  sanitation 
departments;  telephone,  gas  and  electric  utility  employes; 
fire  and  police  departments;  building  and  health  depart- 
ments; fire  insurance  companies,  and  finally  tax  assessors 
and  collectors. 

At  the  end  of  1936,  according  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  report,  some  31,112  savings  and  loan  associations, 
cooperative  banks,  homestead  associations,  mutual  savings 
banks,  life  insurance  companies  and  credit  unions  were 
interested  in  financing  housing  to  the  amount  of  some 
$17,798,000,000.  Through  insistence  on  sound  quality  con- 
struction to  safeguard  their  loans,  they  can  largely  check 
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book,  hardware,  clothing,  furniture,  jew- 
elry, shoe  and  luggage  stores.  Rumor  has 
it  that  they  are  considering  the  possibili- 
ties of  selling  housing  over  the  counter 
as  a  "come-on"  to  the  sale  of  house  fur- 
nishings. 

As  Housing  Went  National 

THE  SOLUTION  OF  OUR  HOUSING  COMPLICA- 
tions  does  not  depend  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  super-housing  corporations  nor  on 
the  amalgamation  of  existing  competitive 
and  non-compatible  corporations,  but  up- 
on a  realistic  attitude  toward  the  indus- 
try. The  present  "established"  order  in  the 
housing  industry  has  only  become  estab- 
lished in  the  last  two  generations.  Before 
that,  every  community  of  any  size  had  an 
entrepreneur  of  housing,  the  local  lumber 
dealer  and  planing  mill,  who  could  sup- 
ply literally  every  item  that  went  into  the 
construction   of  a   house,   including   the 
"plumbing" — generally    a    privy    in    the 
backyard.  These  planing  mills  also  made  doors,  window 
sash,  frames  and  blinds,  mouldings,  stair  rails  and  ban- 
nisters, inside  and  outside  trim,  flooring,  even  the  scroll- 
saw  work  of  the  "iron  dog"  age  of  architecture.  They 
handled  brick  and  cement,  window  glass,  hardware,  drain 
tile  and  paint. 

In  northern  climates  where  the  building  season  was  short, 
millwork  kept  the  woodworkers  continuously  employed. 
Carpenters  assembled  the  houses  on  the  site  during  the 
active  building  season. 

Then,  in  rapid  succession,  piped  water,  sewers,  gas,  elec- 
tricity, central  heating  and  plumbing  appeared.  Had  the 
lumber  dealer  been  sufficiently  enterprising  he  could  have 
absorbed  these  new  products.  But  he  was  not,  and  a  score 
of  new  little  businesses  appeared — the  plumber,  steamfitter, 
electrician,  tiler,  roofer,  sheet  metal  worker,  wallpaper 
hanger  and  painter,  iron  worker  and  glazier.  All  set  up 
separate  stores  and  warehouses,  separate  sales  organiza- 
tions, new  bookkeeping  and  collection  personnel,  and  usu- 
ally some  sort  of  indifferent  management,  Naturally  all 
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the  operations  of  the  shoddy  builder.  On  the  other  hand, 
holders  of  existing  mortgages,  many  based  on  speculative 
valuations,  are  inclined  to  look  askance  upon  improve- 
ments in  technique,  materials  or  even  patterns  of  housing 
that  might  deflate  the  values  of  their  securities. 

A  significant  fact  that  emerges  is  that  all  of  these  manu- 
facturers, distributors,  financing  and  servicing  agencies  and 
mechanics  primarily  have  other  interests  than  housing; 
that  generally  speaking  only  the  smallest,  least  responsible 
units — developers  and  contractors — have  any  direct  relation 
with  or  responsibility  to  the  consumer. 

This  distribution  process  provides  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  with  a  means  of  livelihood.  In  every  city,  hun- 
dreds of  little  stores  and  shops  present  visible  evidence  of 
the  process,  and  provide  newspaper  columns  with  reports 
of  "real  estate  activity,"  evidence  that  "values"  are  being 
maintained  or  "upped,"  also  evidence  that  urban  land  is 
being  held  beyond  the  economic  level  of  its  use  for  hous- 
ing. But  it  does  increase  costs. 

To  upset  this  economy  might  have  disagreeable  results. 
But  changes  do  go  on  much  as  we  may 
strive  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  Take 
the  food  industry.  The  corner  grocery  is 
menaced  by  the  chain  stores  of  shrewder 
buying  ability;  both,  in  turn,  menaced  by 
the  Super-Market,  that  had  its  inception 
about  a  decade  ago.  In  August  1939,  there 
were  4646  independent  Super-Markets, 
plus  1072  A  &  P  stores,  and  425  other 
grocery  chains,  operating  in  1800  cities 
and  towns.  (Many  are  now  carrying 
drugs,  cosmetics,  beer,  electric  light  bulbs, 
razor  blades,  automobile  oil,  magazines 
and  flowers.) 

When  department  stores  gradually 
eased  their  way  into  existence,  no  one  was 
seriously  concerned  with  the  effect  upon 
the  nation's  economy.  Today  they  blithely 
undertake  to  merchandise  everything  that 
will  show  a  profit  or  attract  more  cus- 
tomers. Duplicating  the  lines  of  the  FSA  photo  by  Lee 

Super-Market,     they     Compete     with     the  Sectional  units,  made  in   the  factory,  are  quickly  put  into  place  on  the  job 
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this  added  costs  to  the  house.  Meanwhile,  some'twenty-five 
specialized  types  of  labor  began  to  set  up  their  individual 
organizations  and  fight  for  their  "rights,"  not  only  to 
monopolies  in  their  own  crafts,  but  also  for  ever  larger 
shares  in  the  returns  of  housing. 

Such  local  businesses  never  attained  appreciable  size— 
their  individual  stake  in  a  house  was  too  small.  They  had 
to  buy  in  such  minute  quantities  that  the  middleman  be- 
tween the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer 
appeared.  His  warehouses,  management, 
sales,  bookkeeping  and  collection  ex- 
pense, plus  a  profit,  added  again  to  the 
cost  of  housing. 

Manufacturers  of  building  materials 
and  equipment  began  to  think  in  terms 
of  national  markets,  on  the  debatable 
theory  that  the  larger  the  quantities  of 
products  sold,  the  more  production  costs 
would  be  reduced.  Such  savings  are  very 
apt  to  be  consumed  in  creating  a  mar- 
ket, in  destroying  competition,  and  in 
the  distributive  machinery  necessary  to 
servicing  national  distribution.  Then 
specialists  in  door,  window  and  interior- 
finish  manufacture  appeared  and  elimi- 
nated the  necessity  for  the  local  planing 
mill,  removed  the  employment  of  the 
local  labor,  but  probably  without  re- 
ducing costs  enough  to  offset  added 
transportation,-  sales,  management  and 
bookkeeping  expense  and  profits.  De- 
partment and  specialty  stores  began 
picking  off  items  of  housing,  such  as 
window  shades  and  Venetian  blinds, 
kitchen  equipment,  hardware  and  electrical  appliances. 

Housing  might  have  been  able  to  stand  this  complicated 
production  and  distribution  mechanism  /'/  the  industry  it- 
self had  broadened  its  market  beyond  the  11  percent  of 
families  who  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  $30  per  month 
rent  or  carrying  charges.  Instead  the  industry's  technicians 
have  invariably  added  complications  and  costs  at  a  time 
when  the  goal  of  lower  cost  housing  indicated  that  simpli- 
fication was  needed.  In  a  typical  five-room,  story-and-a- 
half  New  England  cottage  type  of  house  costing  $5000, 
there  are  506  separate  items  of  materials  and  labor  that 
must  be  studied,  the  desirable  materials  and  technique  se- 
lected, bargained  for,  purchased,  delivered,  installed,  ac- 
counted for  and  serviced — 82,364  parts  that  at  some  stage 
must  be  handled  and  fitted  individually  to  form  one  article 
of  merchandise:  a  single-family  dwelling  unit. 

The  obvious  solution  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  at 
east  in  our  smaller  and  middle-sized  communities,  is  the 
leestablishment  of  the  original  local  entrepreneur  of  hous- 
ing, placing  under  one  overhead  and  one  profit  all  the 
elements   required.   One   responsible   buying   power   and 
credit  standing  of  this  character  would  remove  most  of 
ne  risks  that  make  housing  an  expensive  financing  propo- 
sition and  would  further  permit  the  purchase  of  materials 
and  equipment  in  large  enough  quantities.  Even  in   a 
dest  community  the  man-in-the-middle,  wholesaler  or 
sbber,  would  be  eliminated. 

That  it  can  be  done  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  over  a 
lundred  dealers  are  now  doing  it.  Some  not  only  supply 
all  of  the  materials,  equipment  and  labor  required  for 
suilding  a  house,  but  also  maintain  real  estate,  building 


and  loan,  and  mortgage  departments  for  their  customers. 
Ruthless?  Which  is  more  important,  a  decent  economi- 
cal dwelling  unit  that  most  people  can  afford,  or  the  con- 
tinuing payment  of  a  subsidy  to  inefficiency  and  waste  and 
permanent  under-production?  Are  the  Super-Markets  be- 
ing considerate  of  the  corner  grocer,  who,  incidentally,  can 
no  longer  afford  the  corner?  Is  the  department  store  con- 
siderate of  the  dry-goods  store,  haberdasher,  furniture 
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store,  building  equipment  dealer  and  jeweler?  Was  the 
automobile  manufacturer  considerate  of  the  buggy  manu- 
facturer and  horse  breeder?  Why  should  the  housing  in- 
dustry remain  insensible  to  change? 

Streamlining  a  Mixed  Industry 

THERE  ARE  OTHER  ECONOMIES  THAT  RATIONALIZATION  OF  THE 
industry  could  induce.  The  housing  prefabricator  has  justi- 
fiably claimed  that  substituting  lower  cost  and  more  pre- 
cise factory  machine  labor  for  high  cost  site  erection  labor 
would  cut  housing  costs.  That  he  has  failed  to  date  to 
carry  out  his  predictions,  he  attributes  to  his  inability  to 
attain  a  mass  production  market;  actually,  his  failure  has 
been  due  to  the  lack  of  a  sound'  sales  plan.  Imbued  with 
the  national  distribution  fetish,  he  has  attempted  to  trans- 
port a  51-ton  house  to  any  vacant  lot  in  the  land,  and  then 
buck  all  of  the  "established"  local  divisions  of  the  industry 
— local  building  materials  dealer,  equipment  dealer,  labor, 
contractors,  building  codes  and  the  banker.  Strange  indeed 
would  be  the  mental  processes  of  "big"  business  and  bank- 
ing willing  to  finance  so  rash  an  undertaking. 

But  prefabrication  becomes  logical  and  rational  in  the 
hands  of  a  local  entrepreneur  who  already  has  in  stock 
all  elements  of  housing,  and  who  can  utilize  local  labor 
in  the  process.  He  becomes  a  benefactor  to  local  labor, 
because  again,  after  half  a  century,  he  can  employ  them 
in  the  shop  in  inclement  weather  and  on  the  site  in  good 
weather  assembling  the  units.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  build- 
ing laborer,  who  now  averages  less  than  a  $1000  yearly 
income,  would  be  receptive  to  such  a  procedure. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  prefabrication  technique  available 
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suitable  for  the  use  o£  the  local  housing  entrepreneur  who 
may  not  be  a  trained  technical  engineer.  Requiring  no 
great  capital  outlay  for  tools  and  machinery,  it  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  a  government  institution,  and  is  available  without 
royalties  or  danger  of  patent  infringements.  This  method 
utilizes  resin-bonded  plywood  on  the  "stressed  covering" 
principle,  wherein  large  dry  sheets  of  plywood  are  resin- 
glued  to  a  lighter  structural  framework  than  that  com- 
monly used  in  wood-frame  house  construction.  Under  this 
principle,  the  facing  sheets  of  plywood — which  form  the 
inside  and  outside  walls,  or  the  finished  floor  and  ceiling 
underneath — cooperate  with  the  structural  members  to 
carry  loads.  Thus  instead  of  building  houses  of  a  veritable 
forest  of  parts,  piece  by  piece,  they  may  be  built  from  a 
relatively  few  large  shop-assembled  units,  easy  and  eco- 
nomical to  handle  on  the  site. 

Other  materials  which  may  be  used  on  the  same  princi- 
ple are  asbestos-cement  which  is  fire  resistant,  steel,  and 
various  plastics.  Years  of  research  are  not  necessary  to  pro- 
duce new  materials  before  we  get  down  to  business. 

Building  the  Community  Beautiful 

IT  SEEMS  TRITE  TO  ADD  THAT  ALL  ECONOMIES  OF  MASS  AND 

machine  production  can  only  be  achieved  by  producing 
houses  en  masse.- A  known  technique  for  that,  too,  exists. 
Now,  controlled  communities — garden  cities,  where  we 
can  start  with  a  clean  slate  and  low  cost  land  at  agricultural 
land  values,  communities  built  along  lines  that  provide  a 
new  pattern  for  living.  Letchworth,  Welwyn  and  Wyth- 
enshewe,  Manchester,  in  England,  Greenbelt  over  here — 
exemplify  it  in  successful  demonstrations.  Significantly,  the 
first  two  were  built  by  private  limited  dividend  companies, 
which  type  of  corporation  should  again  take  the  initiative 
here  which  they  abandoned.  Wythenshewe,  built  by  the 
city  of  Manchester  to  care  for  its  overflow  population,  is  an 
example  of  the  type  of  community  our  own  great  cities 
should  be  building  rather  than  encouraging  either  conges- 
tion or  unplanned  suburbs. 

There  are  certain  essentials  prerequisite  to  the  success  of 
a  garden  city.  Its  maximum  ultimate  size  of  not  less  than 
30,000  nor  more  than  100,000  must  be  determined  in  ad- 
vance, and  then  surrounded  by  a  greenbelt  which  may  be 
used  for  truck  gardens  and  recreation  fields,  but  which  also 
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prevents  encroachment  by  other  communities.  Most  of  the 
houses  should  be  within  walking  distance  of  the  factories 
and  shops.  It  must  have  a  diversified  industrial  group  to 
help  insure  continuity  of  employment.  It  should  be  peo- 
pled by  all  income  groups  to  assure  a  rounded  cultural 
life.  And  the  land  must  be  held  by  the  common  authority 
under  which  it  is  developed  to  prevent  speculation,  and 
to  reserve  for  the  community  the  increments  that  resuk 
from  the  mere  association  of  people  in  a  community. 
Again,  preferably,  it  should  be  within  easy  commuting 
distance  of  larger  centers  offering  cultural  opportunities. 

The  production  en  masse  of  the  10,000  to  20,000  houses 
necessary  is  genuinely  big-time  business.  Since  the  size  of 
the  community  is  known  in  advance  and  further  expan- 
sion prohibited,  utilities  and  roads  may  be  installed  under 
mass  production  methods  to  known  ultimate  capacities, 
and  need  not,  in  some  indefinite  future,  be  ripped  up. 

A  widespread  garden  city  movement  would  solve  the 
housing  problems  only  for  the  fortunate  people  living 
there.  But  resulting  relief  of  housing  and  industrial  pres- 
sure on  big  cities  might  conceivably  lead  to  a  gradual  and  . 
healthy  deflation  of  urban  land  values,  making  it  possible 
to  acquire  blighted  and  slum  areas  and  rebuild  them  along 
town-planning  principles  known  to  be  better  and  more 
economical.  The  myriads  of  individual  owners  might  be 
induced  to  pool  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  responsible 
limited  dividend,  public  utility  housing  organizations  who 
could  apply  the  principles  outlined,  but  substituting  non- 
combustible  materials  acceptable  to  a  saner  building  code. 

Many  methods  have  been  suggested  relating  to  the  as- 
sembling of  urban  land  so  that  large  scale,  properly  planned 
and  reasonably  self-contained  communities  might  be  cre- 
ated within  cities,  and  blighted  areas  rebuilt.  Arthur  Hoi- 
den  of  the  New  York  Building  Congress,  the  Chicago 
Funded  Housing  Trust,  the  Rehabilitation  Association  of 
New  York  have  all  offered  plans  to  advance  such  neigh- 
borhood pooling  of  small  parcels  in  separate  ownership 
and  integrated  planning.  Endorsed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  as  yet,  however,  there  has 
been  no  successful  application  of  the  plan. 

To  a  limited  extent  where,  as  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, there  are  blocks  of  shallow  row  houses  sturdily  built, 
with  ample  backyards  and  good  light  and  air,  alert  private 
enterprise  can  rehabilitate  dwellings  on  a  community  basis. 

The  enviable  record  of  the  few  limited  dividend  and 
large  rental  housing  projects  in  America  shows  what  pri- 
vate industry  can  accomplish  when  based  on  the  newer 
concept  of  housing  as  investment  rather  than  speculation, 
and  housing  for  rent  rather  than  sale.  Their  dividend  his- 
tory of  some  sixty  years  should  be  convincing  proof  that 
they  are  a  safe  type  investment  warranting  the  acceptance 
by  financial  institutions  of  lower  interest  rates,  longer 
amortization  periods,  than  on  speculative  developments. 
Remember  even  a  one  percent  cut  in  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion equals  about  a  15  percent  cut  in  first  cost.  If  the  in- 
dustry will  now  undertake  to  simplify  the  dwelling  struc- 
ture, add  further  industrialization  to  the  assembly  of  its 
parts,  and  eliminate  waste  in  the  flow  of  raw  materials 
to  the  end  product,  there  is  no  predicting  what  may  be 
accomplished.  True,  research  is  needed  in  every  phase  of 
housing,  but  good  low  cost  housing,  available  to  much 
lower  incomes  than  we  now  reach,  need  not  wait  upon  a 
long  drawn  out  research  program.  What  we  need  most  is 
to  reexamine  tools  that  are  now  available  and  to  use  them 
more  intelligently. 
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Breaking  a  Bottleneck 


by  JOHN  H.  CRIDER 

Now  come  Thurman  Arnold  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
consumers  and  the  Monopoly  Committee.  What  has  been  found 
out  about  labor  restraints,  rackets,  high  costs  of  materials?  A 
firsthand  report  from  a  New  York  Times  correspondent  at  the 
national  Capitol. 


THIS    COUNTRY    IS    NOW    EXPERIENCING    THE  MOST   AMBITIOUS 

effort  in  its  history  to  break  down  the  vicious  combina- 
tions which  help  make  home  building  a  hazardous  under- 
taking for  the  average  citizen. 

Properly  to  evaluate  the  significance  of  what  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  now  attempting  with  its  nationwide 
drive  against  restraints  of  trade  in  the  building  construc- 
tion industry,  it  is  essential  to  start  with  what  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee  clearly  showed  to 
be  the  basic  economic  problem  of  the  country:  that  is, 
how  to  break  the  dam  which  keeps  the  rapidly  accumu- 
lating savings  of  the  nation  out  of  the  consumption  stream. 
When  you  spend  your  income  for  things  to  eat,  to  wear, 
to  consume  in  one  way  or  another,  or  when  you  buy  a 
car  or  refrigerator,  or  anything  else  that  requires  you  to 
make  a  cash  payment,  directly  or  indirectly,  your  money 
circulates.  It  goes  to  the  retailer,  his  employes;  the  distribu- 
tor, his  employes;  the  manufacturer,  and  his  workers.  But 
when  you  sidetrack  that  money  by  putting  it  into  your 
savings  account  or  paying  it  to  an  insurance  company, 
the  only  way  it  can  get  back  into  the  stream  is  for  the 
bank  or  insurance  company  to  invest  it  in  the  securities 
of  some  productive  enterprise.  This  usually  takes  the  form 
of  what  is  known  as  a  capital  investment. 

Evidence  presented  to  the  TNEC  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  showed  that  the  assets  of  the  na- 
tion's principal  savings  institutions  mounted  steadily  from 
$57,277,000,000  in  1932  to  $69,077,000,000  in  1938— an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $8  billion  over  the  figure  for  the  get- 
rick-quick  year  1929! 

To  offset  this  tremendous  volume  of  savings,  there  must 
be  a  considerable  amount  of  what  economists  call  income- 
producing  expenditures,  of  which  housing  is  Exhibit  "A." 
So  it  happened  that  after  the  TNEC  had  heard  all  about 
dammed-up  savings,  experts  were  called  in  to  provide  an 
answer  in  terms  of  the  building  industry. 

The  Evidence  in  the  Case 

\JOSEPH  J.  O'CONNELL,  JR.,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  GENERAL 

counsel  of  the  Treasury,  who  conducted  the  building  con- 
^ruction  hearings,  went  right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
-^osts.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  build  a  home?  What 
can  most  Americans  afford  to  pay  for  their  homes?  Why 
are  most  houses  priced  above  these  figures?  What  are  the 
factors  of  cost?  Why  are  mortgage  interest  rates  so  high 
when  interest  and  amortization  together  constitute  the 
major  cost  items  of  home  ownership?  Other  articles  deal 
with  many  of  these  questions;  we  shall  consider  here  the 
cost  of  labor  and  building  supplies,  and  what  the  TNEC 
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hearings  revealed  as  to  the  unholy  alliances  which  estab- 
lish and  "protect"  unreasonable  prices  for  both. 

Let  us  first  hear,  as  the  TNEC  did,  from  Carleton  A. 
Smith  of  Smith  &  Dawsori,  a  Chicago  building  firm  which 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  cost  of  houses  in  a  Chicago 
suburban,  development  by  eliminating  both  the  general 
contractor  and  a  sales  organization  from  the  cost  of  home 
building.  The  firm  was  offering  a  $4800  home,  including 
land  costs,  for  which  the  purchasers  paid  $675  down  and 
$34.01  per  month,  insurance  included,  for  twenty  years 
under  the  FHA  mortgage  plan.  Mr.  Smith  testified  that 
costs  of  these  homes  could  have  been  reduced  considerably 
more  had  it  not  been  for  a  combination  between  unions 
and  manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  materials,  which  held 
up  prices. 

Lowell  J.  Chawner  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
asked  the  witness  whether  he  had  attempted  to  buy  ma- 
terials directly  from  the  manufacturers. 

"Yes,  we  have  in  several  cases,"  Mr.  Smith  replied,  "but 
there  is  an  association  of  retailers  in  Cook  County  [the 
Materials  Merchants'  Association]  and  they  are  organized 
so  that  everyone  buying  building  materials  must  buy 
through  an  association  yard."  The  witness  was  asked  why 
contractors  could  not  buy  directly  from  manufacturers. 

"They  won't  sell  us,"  he  replied. 
Q.  The  manufacturer  won't  sell? 
A.  They  will  not  sell. 
Q.  Why  won't  the  manufacturer  sell? 
A.  Because  this  association  prohibits  it. 
Q.  How? 

Here  the  witness  told  of  making  an  agreement  some- 
time previous  through  which  his  firm  had  bought  gravel 
directly  from  the  pit,  carting  it  in  hired  trucks. 

"So  when  the  time  came  to  use  it  we  started  running  a 
couple  of  independent  trucks  into  our  property,"  he  testi- 
fied, "and  the  people  who  sell  us  the  gravel  came  to  us 
and  told  us  that  a  complaint  was  made  that  we  were  buy- 
ing stone  direct.  So  I  reminded  them  of  the  fact  that  a 
year  ago  I  had  written  them  &  letter,  or  eight  months  ago, 
before  this  affair  [the  association]  went  through,  to  pro- 
tect myself  on  the  price  of  stone." 

Mr.  Smith  added  he  did  not  know  what  would  happen 
when  his  contract  ran  out.  Turning  to  the  purchase  of 
other  materials  he  continued: 

"We  are  buying  building  materials,  $1500  worth  a 
month,  from  a  local  dealer,  and  we  may  buy — well,  we 
buy  about  forty  sacks  of  mortar  a  day,  and  possibly  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  sacks  of  cement.  Our  price  is  the  same  as  if 
we  were  an  independent  contractor.  In  other  words,  we 
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are  spending  a  lot  of  money  and  we  are  not  able  to  take 
advantage  of  our  buying  volume  in  some  commodities." 

"What  about  gypsum?"  Mr.  O'Connell  asked. 

"We  are  not  allowed  to  buy  that,"  the  witness  answered. 
"The  set-up  in  the  Chicago  territory  is  that  the  plaster 
contractor  takes  the  contract  for  the  plastering  and  the 
lathing  of  every  house,  and  he  buys  the  materials." 

Q.  You  couldn't  buy  the  materials? 

A.  We  couldn't  buy  them. 

Q.  The  manufacturer  wouldn't  sell  the  materials? 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  Whose  regulation  is  that? 

A.  That  is  evidently  the  union.  There  are  several  branches 
of  the  building  trades  in  Chicago  that  we  are  not  allowed  to 
do  ourselves.  We  must  let  out  the  plumbing,  we  must  let  out 
the  heating,  the  plastering,  which  includes  the  lathing,  the 
glazing — 

Leon  Henderson  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission interposed  to  ask: 

You  say  that  includes  the  materials,  so  there  must  be  some 
deal,  isn't  there,  between  the  labor  and  the  material  dealers? 

A.  The  plastering  contractor  buys  his  material  from  these 
different  yards. 

Q.  From  this  association? 

A.  From  these  material  yards,  that's  right. 

Q.  Could  you  buy  plaster  direct  from  the  local  yard? 

A.  We  could  buy  it  but  we  couldn't  use  it.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  apply  it.  The  plastering  contractor  must  do  that 
work  himself.  The  same  with  the  electrical  contractor  and 
heating  contractor  and  glazing  contractor.  Those  things  must 
be  let  out  individually. 

Q.  You  can't  go  to  Crane  or  Kohler? 
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A.  They  wouldn't  even  let  us  in  their  plant. 

Q.  Sears,  Roebuck? 

A.  You  could  go  to  Sears,  Roebuck. 

Q.  What  would  happen  then?  Wouldn't  the  plumber  han- 
dle it? 

A.  There  is  a  state  law  in  Illinois  on  plumbing  that  there 
must  be  a  permit  issued  by  the  state  on  each  plumbing  job, 
and  the  only  man  that  can  get  that  is  a  master  plumber.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  get  that. 

"We  Can't  Use  Our  Own  Stuff" 

SKIPPING  OVER  A  FEW  OTHER  WITNESSES  TO  THE  TESTIMONY 
of  General  Robert  E.  Wood,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  we  come  to  a  statement  which  was 
probably  as  startling  as  anything  that  has  broken  the  quiet 
of  the  crimson-draped  Caucus  Room  since  someone  put  a 
midget  on  the  lap  of  J.  P.  Morgan. 

General  Wood  had  been  asked  why  Sears  abandoned  its 
plan  to  do  in  the  Chicago  vicinity  what  it  had  done  at 
Kankakee,  111.,  56  miles  south  of  that  city :  namely,  to  build 
houses  for  its  workers  selling  for  $3400  including  the  lot, 
and  costing  the  buyers  $25  to  $28  per  month  for  interest 
and  amortization  over  the  life  of  mortgages  running  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  years. 

"The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  house  was  the  dif- 
ference between  $3100  and  $4800,"  Mr.  O'Connell  sum- 
marized. "What,  in  general,  would  you  think  were  the 
major  factors  that  would  explain  the  great  difference  in 
costs?" 

"Well,  there  were  materials,  labor,  and  restrictions  on 
labor  in  Chicago  as  against  Kankakee,"  the  witness  re- 
plied. [Testimony  also  showed  that  land  costs  were  3  cents 
a  foot  in  Kankakee,  50  cents  in  Chicago.] 

Q.  You  had  union  labor  in  Kankakee  too? 

A.  Yes,  we  had  union  labor,  but  there  were  no 
restrictions  on  installations,  on  materials,  in  Kan- 
kakee. There  are  a  great  many  in  Chicago;  there  are 
also  certain  things  in  the  building  code  in  Chicago 
which  add  to  the  cost. 

Q.  Would  you  be  a  little  more  specific  on  the 
things  that  you  refer  to  as  labor  restrictions? 

A.  Well,  in  Chicago  the  labor  will  only  install  ma- 
terials of  certain  companies  or  certain  contractors. 
For  instance,  in  plumbing,  my  company  has  an  enor- 
mous plumbing  business  all  over  the  country,  and  in 
all  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  we  use  union  labor 
that  will  install  our  material  as  well  as  anybody 
else's;  in  our  own  city  we  can't  install  any  plumbing 
in  any  new  building  or  in  any  commercial  building 
including  our  own;  we  can't  use  our  own  stuff! 

Put  in  other  words,  in  Chicago,  as  in  many 
large  American  cities,  only  the  right  people  using 
the  material  selected  and  made  by  the  right  people 
are  permitted  to  supply  citizens — owners  or  con- 
tractors— with  essential  building  materials. 

When  Mr.  O'Connell  asked  General  Wood 
what  advantage  there  was  to  the  union  and  the 
contractor  in  not  using  the  Sears  products,  the 
witness  replied: 

"Well,  frankly,  we  don't  know.  We  know  that 
that  system  only  prevails  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
United  States.  It  doesn't  prevail  anywhere  else. 
We  could  go  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  or  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  or  Macomb,  111.,  and  we  could  get  a  union 
plumber  or  any  contractor  we  please;  but  when 
you  get  into  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
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Chicago  or  San  Francisco,  you  run  up  against  these  things, 
and  of  course  your  building  costs  are  very  high  as  a  result. 
That,  plus  the  land  cost." 

General  Wood  added,  "Now  what  the  deal  is  between 
the  master  plumber,  the  material  dealer  and  the  manufac- 
turer, I  don't  know;  I  only  know  the  facts." 

The  Arnold  Program 

ALL   THIS   WAS,    OF    COURSE,    NO   NEWS    TO   THE   DEPARTMENT 

of  Justice  which  had  been  carrying  on  its  own  investiga- 
tion of  restraints  in  the  building  industry.  The  facts 
brought  out  at  the  TNEC  hearing  merely  served  to  focus 
public  attention  on  the  problem  and  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  important  announcement  which  Thurman 
Arnold,  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  anti- 
trust law  enforcement,  read  to  the  committee  on  July  17. 

Dr.  Isador  Lubin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics had  testified  that  the  minimum  number  of  new  home 
units  which  should  be  built  each  year  to  keep  housing 
facilities  of  the  country  from  falling  below  the  present 
standard  is  about  525,000 — or  some  125,000  more  than  the 
400,000  then  estimated  as  the  number  to  be  built  in  1939. 

"It  appears  from  the  testimony  given,"  said  Mr.  Arnold, 
"that  we  have  no  chance  of  getting  these  units  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  My  testimony  today  will  deal  with  the 
functions  which  anti-trust  enforcement  can  perform  in 
solving  this  problem  provided  it  operates  on  a  broad  scale 
in  coordination  with  other  government  agencies  and  with 
private  capital." 

Holding  out  the  hope  of  "getting  more  homes  for 
America,"  Mr.  Arnold  outlined  the  key  points  of  his  pro- 
gram as: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  free  and  independent  economy 
in  the  building  industry — not  government  controlled  or  domi- 
nated. .  .  .  Trust  busting  should  not  be  considered  an  end 
in  itself. 

2.  Such  an  objective  can  be  accomplished  only  by  simul- 
taneous anti-trust  action  on  a  nationwide  scale  against  all  the 
restraints   which   affect   the   price   of   the   final   product — the 
house. 

3.  Such  a  program  should  be  coordinated  with  voluntary 
allocation  of  funds  by  state  and  federal  financing  agencies  to 
the  localities  which  are  first  freed  from  the  paralyzing  effects 
of  price  fixing  combinations.  In  this  way  increasing  volume 
should  lead  to  lower  prices  instead  of  higher. 

4.  The  enforcement  program  should  be  coordinated  with 
the    efforts   of   private    organizations    interested    in    cheaper 
houses,  which  are  now  forced  to  compromise  with  various 
aggressive  combinations. 

The  chips  are  flying  now.  The  Department  of  Justice  is 
girded  with  the  largest  appropriations  for  anti-trust  law 
enforcement  in  its  history,  though  the  number  of  com- 
plaints upon  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  take  action 
is  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  even  of  these  funds.  Mr. 
Arnold  and  his  associates  are  indicting  suspects  these  days 
all  over  the  country,  following  out  precisely  the  enforce- 
ment program  he  thus  outlined  before  the  TNEC.  And 
that  program  includes  union  as  well  as  employer  "activi- 
ties in  restraint  of  trade."  Organized  labor  had  always 
considered  itself  immune  from  the  anti-trust  laws.  But 
there  was  no  equivocation  in  Mr.  Arnold's  statement: 

"We  wish  to  make  it  clear,"  he  wrote  to  the  Central 
Labor  Union  of  Indianapolis  in  November,  "that  it  is  only 
such  boycotts,  strikes  or  coercion  by  labor  unions  as  have 
no  reasonable  connection  with  wages,  hours,  health,  safety, 
the  speed-up  system,  or  the  .  .  .  maintenance  of  the  right 
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Fitzpatrick    in    the    St.    Louis    Post-Dispatch 
Uncle  Sam  Dips  In 

of  collective  bargaining  which  will  be  prosecuted." 

He  might  have  been  referring  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Smith  or  General  Wood  in  his  illustration: 

"Suppose  a  labor  union,  acting  in  combination  with 
other  unions  which  dominate  building  construction  in  a 
city,  succeeds  by  threats  of  strikes  or  boycotts  in  prevent- 
ing the  use  of  economical  and  standardized  building  ma- 
terial in  order  to  compel  persons  in  need  of  low  cost 
housing  to  hire  unnecessary  labor." 

This  he  cited  as  "a  situation  having  no  reasonable  con- 
nection with  wages,  hours,  health,  safety,  or  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining." 

JUST  SO  THERE  COULD  BE  NO  QUESTION  OF  WHAT  HE  HAD  IN 

mind,  Mr.  Arnold  enumerated  five  types  of  situations  in 
which  his  enforcement  drive  would  apply  to  unions: 

1.  Unreasonable  restraints  designed  to  prevent  the  use  of 
cheaper    material,    improved    equipment,    or    more    efficient 
methods. 

2.  Unreasonable  restraints  designed  to  compel  the  hiring 
of  useless  and  unnecessary  labor. 

3.  Unreasonable  restraints  designed  to  enforce  systems  of 
graft  and  extortion. 

4.  Unreasonable    restraints    designed    to    enforce    illegally 
fixed  prices. 

5.  Unreasonable   restraints   designed   to   destroy  an   estab- 
lished and  legitimate  system  of  collective  bargaining. 

Labor  and  its  sympathizers  were  naturally  worried. 
There  were  charges  from  some  quarters  that  the  new 
Assistant  Attorney  General  was  a  labor-baiter.  But  actu- 
ally it  is  a  short  view  that  sees  the  present  drive  against 
restraints  in  the  building  trades  as  injurious  to  the  long 
term  interest  of  the  labor  movement. 

For  the  Department  of  Justice  investigations  showed 
that  it  is  employers  and  business  men  who  are  at  least 
equally  responsible  with  certain  labor  leaders  for  the  so- 
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called  "labor  rackets"  which  are  the  principal  target  for 
baiters  of  labor.  An  exclusive  arrangement  'with  labor  is 
always  the  closing  link  in  a  building  racket.  In  return 
for  the  employers'  agreement  to  hire  only  union  labor  and 
possibly  for  other  considerations  as  well,  a  union  agrees 
to  call  strikes  on  would-be  competitors  who  quote  lower 
prices  or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  employer-union 
monopoly.  Thus  employers  get  the  benefit  of  labor's  legal 
right  to  strike,  and  this  weapon  for  enforcing  the  rights 
of  labor  is  perverted  to  the  purpose  of  upholding  an  illegal 
arrangement  which,  because  it  throttles  competition,  is 
likely  in  the  end  to  keep  men  from  work.  It  is  the  view  of 
those  who  support  the  Arnold  program  that  what  he 
really  is  trying  to  do  is  to  free  unionism  from  the  racket- 
eering elements  which  are  the  favorite  theme  song  of 
anti-unionists. 

But  the  current  drive  is  also  criticized  by  those  who 
fear  the  dangers  of  "government  by  decree."  For  the  job 
Mr.  Arnold  has  picked  for  himself  potentially  includes  a 
tremendous  task  of  definition  for  the  administrator  who 
carries  it  out.  Many  practices  are  obviously  reasonable, 
others  are  obviously  unreasonable,  in  relation  to  union  ob- 
jectives. It  would  not  be  sensible  for  a  prosecuting  agency 
to  center  time  and  attention  on  complicated  borderline 
cases,  at  least  until  it  had  corrected  the  obviously  un- 
reasonable practices.  Hence  little  practical  difficulty  is 
anticipated,  at  least  for  the  present. 

The  statutes  under  which  Mr.  Arnold  is  proceeding 
derive  from  the  Sherman  Act  (1890)  and  the  Clayton 
Act  (1914).  The  Sherman  Act  says  nothing  specifically 
regarding  labor.  It  has  been  construed  both  to  include  and 
to  exclude  labor.  But  the  Clayton  Act  which  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  pressed  as  the  safeguard  of  labor,  says  in  Section  6: 

The  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article 


Progress  Report 

This  tabulation  outlines  the  scope  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  housing  drive  through  December  20,  1939.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  is  a  record  of  indict- 
ments by  federal  grand  juries,  and  an  indictment  is  simply  a 
charge  of  law  violation,  not  an  evidence  of  legal  guilt. 


Place 

New  York  City 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
San  Francisco 


Number  Indicted 
Non-union*     Union** 
21  0 


Commodity  or  Trade 
Sand  and  gravel 
Glass  and  porcelain 

enamel  9  4 
Electrical  work  55  3 
Jurisdictional  dispute  be- 
tween two  AF  of  L  locals  0  4 
Jurisdictional  dispute  0  4 
Tile  40  7 
Electrical  work  17  0 
Engineering  26  0 
Trade  Association  1  0 
Electrical  work  40  8 


.    ;  209  30 

.  *  Includes  individuals,  corporations,   and   associations 
;  .-.**_  Individuals  or  unions    - 

Thus,  'at  the  ten  indictments  returned  by  federal  grand 
juries,  there  were  27  union  representatives  and  5  unions  (2 
of  which  :weVe  not  indicted  as  such)  involved,  against  148 
non-unioH  individuals,  58  corporations,  and  3  associations. 


of  commerce.  Nothing  contained  in  the  anti-trust  laws  shall 
be  construed  to  forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  labor, 
agricultural,  or  horticultural  organizations,  instituted  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  help,  and  not  having  capital  stock  or 
conducted  for  profit,  or  to  forbid  or  restrain  individual  mem- 
bers of  such  organizations  from  lawfully  carrying  out  the 
legitimate  objects  thereof;  nor  shall  such  organizations  or 
the  members  thereof  be  held  or  construed  to  be  illegal  com- 
binations or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

But  Supreme  Court  precedents  would  seem  clearly  to 
justify  the  Arnold  program,  particularly  the  ruling  in  the 
Brim  case  (1926),  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  had  been  violated  by  certain  Chicago  carpen- 
ters' unions  which  combined  with  millwork  companies 
in  an  agreement  by  which  the  carpenters  boycotted  mate- 
rials from  other  mills. 

Benjamin  Werne,  editor  of  the  "Annual  Survey  of  Eco- 
nomic Legislation,"  supported  the  Arnold  contention 
when,  in  writing  of  labor's  liability  under  the  anti-trust 
laws,  he  said: 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that  the 
exemption  is  not  available  to  a  labor  union  or  its  members 
where  the  union  or  the  members  departed  from  the  normal 
and  legitimate  objects  of  the  union  and  engaged  in  an  actual 
combination  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  (Duplex 
Printing  Press  Co.  vs.  Deering,  254  U.S.  443). 

However  the  courts  may  ultimately  rule  on  questions 
raised  by  Mr.  Arnold's  campaign,  there  seems  to  be  an 
ample  legal  area  within  which  the  new  buster  of  trusts 
can  carry  forward  his  present  program.  And  whatever 
the  arguments  of  law  or  policy  against  him,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  someone  has  found  in  existing  statutes  a  weapon 
which  may  go  far  to  break  the  housing  log-jam. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  do  to  trust  too  much  to 
this  one  device.  Construction  cost  is  only  one  of  several 
important  factors  in  building  cost — land  values,  interest 
and  amortization  rates,  for  example,  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  Arnold  prosecutions.  Further,  the  building  industry 
is  an  ancient  one,  fixed  in  its  ways;  old  practices  recur 
again  and  again. 

And  combinations  and  rackets  are  almost  inevitable  in 
a  shoestring  industry  where  little  knowledge,  experience, 
capital  or  equipment  is  required.  Today  anyone  can  an- 
nounce that  he  is  a  builder  or  contractor,  get  credit  or  rely 
on  the  credit  of  his  subcontractors.  Such  a  man — his  name 
is  legion — and  his  estimates  are  entirely  irresponsible,  but 
he  makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  reputable  firms  to 
obtain  contracts  at  survival  prices.  The  obvious  device  to 
circumvent  them  is  a  cooperative  bidding  agency  which, 
by  its  very  nature,  becomes  coercive  and  collusive.  And 
the  obvious  method  for  enforcing  questionable  purposes 
and  prices  is  through  labor  unions  which  refuse  to  work 
for  non-adherents,  and  through  manufacturers  who  re- 
fuse to  supply  them. 

A  real  remedy  must  go  even  beyond  anti-trust  prosecu- 
tions to  a  thorough-going  realignment  of  a  sick  industry. 
Given  the  industry  as  it  is  now  constituted,  investigations 
and  prosecutions  may  break  illegal  combinations,  but  only 
if  they  continue  with  unabated  vigor  can  they  prevent 
the  mushroom  growth  of  new  rackets  along  the  same  old 
lines.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  possibility  in  the  Ar- 
nold program  is  that  it  seems  likely  to  hold  the  spotlight 
on  these  conditions  so  glaringly  that  reorganization  of  the 
entire  housing  industry  may  be  brought  to  pass. 
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Fairchild   Aerial    Surveys,   Inc. 
Parkchester,  a  #50  million  city  within  a  city,  which  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  is  building  for  40,000  New  Yorkers 


Investment  Housing  Pays 


by  CLARENCE  S.  STEIN 

Without  speculation,  without  subsidy,  well  planned  rental  developments  for 
middle  income  families  are  proving  to  be  safe  and  profitable  long  run  in- 
vestments. Mr.  Stein  tells  their  story.  For  savings  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, foundations,  universities  and  other  custodians  of  private  funds,  it  is 
a  story  with  a  moral. 


HOUSING  AS  PRACTICED  IN  1940  is  DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELY  TO 
two  minority  groups  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  economic 
ladder.  It  completely  neglects  that  half  of  the  population 
which  is  neither  wealthy  enough  to  rent  or  buy  a  decent 
dwelling  in  a  decent  neighborhood,  nor  poor  enough  to 
secure  a  home  in  a  new  subsidized  community.  In  hous- 
ing, the  forgotten  men  are  no  longer  the  poor,  but  the 
great  middle  economic  group — the  diligent,  the  skilled, 
the  industrious,  or  those  who  by  chance  have  a  good  pay- 
ing job.  They  can  find  no  place  to  live  and  bring  up  their 
children  except  in  slums,  blighted  areas,  or  jerry-built 
homes  in  sections  of  the  cities  of  obsolete  plan  without 
any  of  the  community  facilities  of  the  new  housing  de- 
velopments from  which  they  are  excluded. 

The  neglect  of  this  group  is  based  on  the  generally 
accepted  fallacy  that  housing  financing  must  be  synono- 
mous  with  either  speculation  or  subsidy.  It  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  the  successful  his- 
tory of  investment  housing. 
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Investment  housing  is  built  to  meet  an  existing  need 
and  purchasing  power  and  at  the  same  time  to  realize  an 
assured,  though  limited,  return  over  the  life  of  the  invest- 
ment. 

It  differs  from  subsidized  housing  in  that  it  aims  to 
serve  those  families  who  can  pay  a  rental  on  a  strictly  busi- 
ness basis.  United  States  government  housing  is  restricted 
by  law  to  those  families  who  cannot  pay  a  profitable  ren- 
tal to  private  enterprise.  Rents  in  the  USHA  projects  .do 
not  represent  an  economic  return  on  costs  of  construction 
and  operation,  but  a  rental  adjusted  to  particular  income 
groups  by  means  of  subsidy;  in  effect,  a  redistribution  of 
wealth  by  means  of  housing. 

Investment  housing  differs  fundamentally  from  specu- 
lative housing  because  it  is  planned,  built,  and  operated 
so  as  to  establish  and  maintain  the  security  of  its  invest- 
ment rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  a  quick 
speculative  profit  and  then  unloading.  The  contrast  is  as 
striking  as  that  between  the  Irish  Sweepstakes  and  United 
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States  bonds.  One  is  gambling  for  immediate  return,  the 
other  is  a  safe  investment  with  a  continuous  limited  but 
assured  return.  The  speculator  seeks  to  make  a  killing  and 
get  away,  the  investor  is  bound  to  his  operation  for  its 
life.  The  speculator,  by  inflating  land  and  building 
costs  and  paying  contractors  with  promissory  notes, 
may  promote  an  operation  without  a  cent  of  his  own 
money.  This  is  his  ideal.  The  lasting  quality  of  his  prod- 
uct does  not  concern  him.  This  is  the  lookout  of  the 
"sucker"  who,  for  a  10  percent  payment,  purchases  the 
right  to  call  himself  owner  until  the  next  depression  de- 
prives him  of  his  minority  share  in  what  is  left  of  his  home. 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  INVESTOR  DEPENDS 

on  sound  construction.  He  must  build  for  permanence 
even  though  the  first  costs  are  greater. 

Because  of  its  risky  nature,  the  cost  of  financing  specu- 
lative housing  has  always  been  exorbitantly  high.  More 
than  half  of  speculative  rent  (or  its  equivalent  in  annual 
charges  in  purchased  houses)  goes  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
money  and  the  extra  financial  charges  arising  out  of  the 
speculative  nature  of  the  enterprise.  As  a  result,  in  the 
past,  the  annual  charges  for  money  were  generally  not 
6  percent,  but  15  percent  or  more.  The  FHA  has  for  the 
time  being  modified  these  practices  by  insuring  the  mort- 
gages and  thus  relieving  the  lending  institutions  of  all 
risks. 

Investment  housing  eliminates  all  shoestring,  shyster 
practices  and  wasteful  charges  of  speculative  housing.  All 
resulting  savings  beyond  a  limited  return  are  passed  on  to 
the  tenant.  Thus  the  cost  of  the  dwelling  unit  is  decreased, 
and  consequently  the  range  of  the  market  served  is  wi- 
dened and  the  security  of  the  investment  is  strengthened. 

Speculative  and  investment  housing  are  not  merely  two 
contrasting  methods  of  financing.  The  difference  in  mo- 
tive— quick  profits  as  contrasted  with  safe,  long  time  in- 
vestment— affects  every  procedure  in  production  and 
marketing. 

Land  prices  are  inflated  by  the  speculator  to  increase 
immediate  profits.  As  a  result  of  inflated  costs,  land  is 
overcrowded.  For  example,  a  square  mile  of  Brooklyn 
which  could  have  been  purchased  in  1922  for  $1,500,000 
by  a  housing  investor  was  subsequently  subdivided  and 
sold  in  lots  to  the  public  at  auction  for  $6,400,000.  There 
were  no  "improvements"  excepting  ashes  spread  on  the 
beds  of  future  streets,  lot  stakes  and  flags  at  street  corners. 
For  these  and  a  $500,000  charge  for  advertising  and  sell- 
ing, the  future  owners  paid  a  premium  of  some  $5 
million. 

Street  plans  of  the  standardized  American  gridiron  pat- 
tern are  the  result  of  the  dominance  of  speculation.  Such 
planning  bears  no  relation  to  human  use  of  the  land  or 
its  topography.  The  checkerboard  pattern  is  extravagantly 
wasteful  of  roads  and  utilities.  It  has  persisted  because  it 
simplified  speculative  trade  in  land  as  it  was  easier  to 
survey,  lay  out,  record,  and  describe  standardized  rectangu- 
lar plots. 

Investment  housing  economizes  whenever  it  can  by 
simplifying  its  street  plan  so  as  to  meet  definite  needs  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  The  plan  of  houses  and  streets  are 
made  a  related,  coordinated,  unified  process  as  they  were 
at  Radburn  and  Chatham  Village.  Each  road  and  path  is 
designed  and  constructed  for  its  specific  use.  Dangerous 
through  streets  are  eliminated.  Useless  roads  are  replaced 
by  parks.  All  houses  are  built  at  the  same  time  that  streets 


are  improved  and  utilities  installed — as  a  single,  coordi- 
nated procedure. 

Contrast  this  with  the  waste  of  the  chaotic  development 
of  the  typical  speculator's  city,  with  half  of  its  subdivided 
lots  vacant.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  County  of  Las  An- 
geles. In  1931  there  were  175  square  miles  of  subdivided 
land  vacant  and  useless,  spotted  throughout  the  county — 
enough  land  withdrawn  from  agricultural  use  to  house 
an  additional  population  of  83  percent  (1,820,000).  The 
wasted  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  2222  miles  of  street 
on  which  the  empty  lots  face  is  $1,450,000.  The  yearly  cost 
to  the  owners  of  carrying  the  vacant  lots  in  which  $750 
million  is  invested — including  interest  on  investment, 
taxes  and  assessment — is  some  $66,500,000.  Much  of  this  is 
passed  on  to  the  community  due  to  uncollected  taxes  and 
assessment.  Speculation  in  land  and  housing  is  at  the  root 
of  municipal  bankruptcy. 

The  blight  of  the  central  core  of  our  cities,  like  the  ruth- 
less waste  of  outlying  improved  but  unused  land,  is  the 
result  of  speculation  in  housing.  Detroit  has  allowed  sev- 
enteen square  miles  .to  decay  because  of  disorganized 
speculation  in  land  and  living  places.  In  Cleveland,  twenty- 
one  of  the  seventy-seven  square  miles  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation  and  unremunerative  as  to  property.  Chicago 
has  forty-four  square  miles  of  blighted  areas.  The  inhu- 
man living  conditions  in  these  areas  are  causing  the  popu- 
lation to  evacuate.  The  empty  and  blighted  properties 
bring  in  little  or  no  income  to  their  owners.  As  a  result, 
they  are  far  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  taxes.  They  are  a 
dead  loss  to  the  municipality.  Meanwhile,  the  speculators 
are  spreading  the  seeds  of  future  blight  on  the  outskirts 
of  our  cities.  The  antiquated,  individualistic,  small  scale 
method  of  planning,  building,  land  ownership  and  com- 
munity disorganization  continues  to  make  these  new  sec- 
tions obsolete  even  before  they  have  reached  their  first 
stage  of  physical  decay. 

Because  the  speculator  builds  for  quick  sale  he  neces- 
sarily deals  in  small  units.  Even  when  there  is  mass  con- 
struction, each  house  is  built  and  sold  as  an  individual, 
unrelated  object.  The  decay  of  single  units  results  in  the 
blight  of  whole  neighborhoods. 

Investment  housing  must,  of  necessity,  be  large  scale 
housing.  Its  security  depends  on  the  preservation  not  only 
of  a  single  house,  but  on  the  character  of  its  environment. 
Only  large  scale  operation  of  complete  neighborhoods  can 
prevent  the  cancer  of  decay  and  preserve  the  attractive 
communal  qualities  that  hold  tenants  despite  the  appeal 
of  new  gadgets  in  building  and  equipment. 

The  failure  of  speculative  housing  is  not  only  in  the 
physical  havoc  it  produces  in  blighted  areas,  present  and 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  HOUSING  MARKET 
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future.  Its  practices  are  leading  to  municipal  bankruptcy. 
It  would  have  bankrupt  the  mortgage  holders  in  the  early 
years  of  the  depression  had  the  government  not  inter- 
vened. When  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  was  approved 
in  June  1933,  so  many  of  the  nation's  home  owners  were 
in  desperate  straits  that  a  virtual  state  of  insurrection  ex- 
isted in  many  sections  of  the  country.  A  study  made  by  a 
large  mortgage  company  in  New  York  showed  that,  in 
1928,  37  percent  of  its  total  loans  were  "in  trouble."  That 
is  to  say,  they  were  foreclosed,  income  was  assigned  to  the 
company  or  interest  was  past  due  for  ten  months.  That 
this  was  not  a  condition  peculiar  to  depression  years  is 
proved  by  the  company's  record  of  twenty-eight  years 
with  an  average  of  one  eighth  of  its  loans  "in  trouble." 

In  contrast  with  these  signs  of  the  failure  of  speculative 
housing,  it  is  heartening  to  review  the  long  record  of 
financial  success  of  investment  companies,  going  back  in 
one  case  68  years.  Through  the  worst  real  estate  depres- 
sion this  country  has  known,  these  enterprises  have  con- 
tinued to  pay  interest  and  amortize  their  mortgages.  Their 
capital  structure  has  come  through  the  storm  unimpaired. 

THE  CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOMES  COMPANY  is  TYPICAL  OF 
these  investment  housing  companies.  It  went  into  business 
in  1896  with  the  express  purpose  of  securing  a  reasonable 
and  assured  return  on  the  capital  invested.  It  had  two  out- 
standing policies — moderate  rentals  and  good  service.  It 
has  provided  the  public  with  good  housing  facilities  for 
as  little  as  successful  business  operation  permitted.  Its 
projects  have  been  developed  in  as  large  units  as  possible 
and  maintained  in  good  repair.  In  over  forty  years  of 
operation,  the  company  has  paid  its  stockholders  an  aver- 
age annual  dividend  of  4.31  percent. 

Some  other  limited  dividend  companies  that  have  a  long 
history  of  successful  operation  of  housing  for  those  of  low 
or  moderate  incomes  are  the  Boston  Cooperative  Building 
Company,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  68  years,  and 
has  missed  only  one  dividend;  the  Cincinnati  Model 
Homes  Company,  which  has  operated  for  28  years  and 
earned  enough  every  year  but  one  to  pay  5  percent;  the 
Washington  Sanitary  Improvement  Company  and  the 
Washington  Sanitary  Housing  Company  which  have  been 
in  existence  42  and  35  years,  respectively,  and  paid  4  per- 
cent and  5  percent  dividends  in  the  beginning  and  more 
later. 

Fourteen  low  rental  limited  dividend  housing  projects 
have  been  erected  under  the  New  York  State  Law  since 
1928  at  a  cost  of  $30  million.  These  have  not  only  proved 
the  financial  soundness  of  investment  housing  but  have 
served  as  experimental  grounds  for  the  technical  develop- 
ment of  large  scale  planning,  building,  operation,  and 
community  organization.  The  eight  non-cooperative  de- 
velopments have  shown  average  annual  earnings  of  5.63 
percent  from  the  date  of  inception  to  August  31,  1937. 

THE  METROPOLITAN-  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  SHOWED  ITS 
confidence  in  100  percent  investment  housing  fifteen  years 
ago  when  it  invested  $7,525,552  in  large  scale  develop- 
ments in  Queens.  These  were  authorized  by  special  statute 
of  the  law  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that  decent  homes  could  be  supplied  in  New  York  City 
at  an  average  rental  of  $9  per  room  per  month.  There 
were  accommodations  for  2125  families  in  apartments  far 
superior  to  anything  else  that  could  be  secured  for 
higher  rentals. 


The  Metropolitan  Queens  developments  have  been  a 
great  success  financially.  The  average  return  on  the  book 
value  of  the  property  over  the  years  from  1925-1938  has 
been  over  6  percent.  Through  1931  the  average  was  from 
8  percent  to  10  percent.  The  value  of  the  property  has  been 
written  down  to  $5,475,057.85,  or  an  amortizing  of  over 
$2  million  in  fourteen  years.  The  amount  written  off  each 
year  represented  the  difference  between  6  percent  interest 
on  the  value  at  which  the  property  was  carried  for  the 
year  and  the  aggregate  earnings  thereon. 

The  Metropolitan's  second  venture  in  investment  hous- 
ing is  Parkchester  which  is  the  largest  housing  develop- 
ment in  the  world  to  be  built  as  a  single  operation.  When 
completed  next  spring  it  will  house  40,000  people.  Every 
cent  of  the  $50  million  invested  therein  is  from  the  Metro- 
politan's own  resources.  All  the  waste  of  the  old  specula- 
tive system  has  been  eliminated.  There  are  no  mortgage 
premiums,  no  commissions,  no  discounts,  no  write-ups, 
no  speculative  inflation  of  land,  of  improvement,  or  of 
construction  costs,  no  hidden  costs  to  be  translated  into 
increased  rental. 

The  safety  of  the  Metropolitan's  investment  is  a  result  of 
the  nature  and  size  of  the  operation.  It  is  based  on  insur- 
ance against  vacancy,  unpaid  rents,  discontented  tenants 
or  depreciation  of  values  because  of  neighborhood  blight. 
The  savings  made  by  large  scale  construction  and  manage- 
ment and  sane  businesslike  financing  will  be  used  to  re- 
duce rentals  and  thus  increase  the  potential  number  of 
tenants.  Large  scale  planning  gives  it  a  parklike  setting 
and  plentiful  sunlight  which  will  be  protected  by  the  sin- 
gle ownership  and  management  during  the  life  of  the 
buildings. 

Chatham  Village  in  Pittsburgh  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  low  rental  housing  as  a  sound  medium  of  invest- 
ment for  endowment  or  other  trust  funds  without  risk  to 
the  principal  or  sacrifice  of  income.  The  Buhl  Foundation 
since  1932  has  kept  this  attractive  garden  community  100 
percent  full  of  contented  families  who  are  living  for  far 
less  than  they  could  in  any  house  of  comparative  size, 
equipment,  or  surroundings  in  Pittsburgh.  The  Founda- 
tion, as  a  result  of  the  operation,  will  increase  rather  than 
lessen  the  funds  that  can  be  used  for  philanthropic 
purposes. 

Chatham  Village  illustrates  the  advantage  of  renting 
rather  than  home  ownership  for  those  of  limited  incomes. 
The  Buhl  Foundation  decided  on  a  rental  basis  because 
the  preliminary  studies  and  analysis  of  their  director  and 
their  consulting  architects  showed  clearly  that  it  thus 
could  give  the  white  collar  worker  of  $2500  to  $3600  in- 
come much  more  spacious  houses,  better  community  facili- 
ties as  well  as  a  far  greater  degree  of  social  and  economic 
security  on  a  rental  basis. 

Stuart  Chase  has  argued  in  these  pages  [see  "The  Case 
Against  Home  Ownership,"  Survey  Graphic,  May  1938] 
that  home  ownership  in  this  country  is  likely  to  prove  un- 
economical for  all  but  the  wealthy.  The  records  of  mort- 
gage foreclosures  has  shown  that  sales  housing  has  been  a 
poor  investment  for  home  owner  and  for  lending  institu- 
tions. Limited  dividend  corporations  which  have  been  so 
successful  in  the  large  scale  rental  field  have  had  financial 
difficulties  with  selling.  Their  experience  shows  that  suc- 
cessful investment  housing  must  consist  not  only  of  large 
scale  communities  under  single  management  but  also  un- 
der single  ownership.  Where  these  policies  are  followed, 
as  Charles  Lewis,  the  able  (Continued  on  page  127) 
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New  Chapters  in  an  Old  Story 


by  IRVING  BRANT 

The  security  of  the  home  has  long  been  a  charge  on  national 
and  local  governments.  .  .  .  Here,  in  a  nutshell,  are  the  newer 
agencies,  their  scope  and  activities. 


YEARS  AGO,  THE  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  STARTED 
giving  important  free  services  and  information  to  those 
rugged  individualists  —  consumers  generally  —  who  might 
want  to  build  their  own  houses,  septic  tanks  and  garages, 
or  make  their  own  repairs.  It  seems  incredible,  now,  that 
only  five  years  ago  some  federal  judges  were  calling  hous- 
ing a  private  matter  and  no  concern  of  government.  Actu- 
ally, the  great  housing  campaigns  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  represent  the  widening  of  an  old 
vision.  The  full  width  of  that  vision,  at  present,  is  indica- 
ted by  a  functional  classification  of  government  housing 
activities  such  as  follows.  The  first  two  headings  stand  for 
restrictive  and  constructive  efforts;  the  second  two  are 
creative: 

1.  Restrictive  features:  building  codes,  sanitary  codes,  fire 
codes,  under  state  police  power. 

2.  Educational  and  scientific  activities:  surveys  of  housing 
conditions,   bulletins   to  aid   builders   and   serve   the   public, 
testing  laboratories  and  studies  of  building  standards. 

3.  City  and  state  planning  commissions;  to  which  might 
be  added,  in  a  broad  sense,  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  and  many  of  the  studies  of  the  WPA. 

4.  The  $800  million  slum  clearance  and  rehousing  program 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority;  the  $2,650,000,000  of 
home  building  and  repair  loans  insured  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration;  the  $4,469,000,000  (May  1,  1939)  home 
mortgage  credit  pool  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem, and  the  expanding  activities  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 

ninistration. 

Municipal  building,  sanitary  and  fire  codes  need  be  men- 
3ned  only  in  relation  to  the  newer  government  activities 
housing.  Motorists'  and  migratory  workers'  camps  must 
be  supervised  for  safety,  health  and  comfort.  The  REA 
brings  electricity  to  the  farm,  the  electric  pump  puts  water 
under  pressure,  and  farmhouse  wiring  requires  inspection. 
Our  cities  begin  to  see  that  building,  sanitary  and  fire 
codes  can  be  weapons  with  which  to  attack  slums  in  ad- 
•ance  of  public  rehousing. 

Consider,  First,  the  Farm  Home 

IN  THE  BROADER  FIELD  OF  GENERAL  HELPFULNESS,  THE  STORY 

of  government  in  housing  runs  through  die  alphabet  from 
R  to  R  —  from  Theodore  to  Franklin.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
started  something  in  the  educational  field  when  he  set  up 
diat  Country  Life  Commission  in  1908.  We  can  trace  the 
steady  growth  of  it  through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  die  branching  of  it  into  other  federal  departments. 
As  early  as  1913,  its  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Engineering  was  making  surveys  of  farm  housing 
and  publishing  booklets  of  house  plans.  Five  years  later 
die  Rural  Engineering  Division  of  its  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  was  distributing  housing  booklets  dirough  state 
agricultural  colleges.  For  example,  the  Department  of 


Argriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin  describing  forty  farm- 
houses, plans  for  which  are  available  from  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  It  has  put  out  a  bulletin  on  the  do's  and 
don'ts  of  modernizing  farmhouses.  It  is  sponsoring  a  series 
of  regional  bulletins  with  sketch  plans  and  perspectives 
for  houses  in  northeastern,  western  and  southern  states, 
the  last  being  now  on  the  press.  It  has  bulletins  on  farm 
water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  paint,  concrete,  and  is  con- 
ducting research  to  be  the  subject  of  future  bulletins  on 
convenience  and  comfort  in  farmhouses.  Nearly  all  of 
these  bulletins  are  useful  to  the  town,  city  or  suburban 
dweller.  The  bulletin  on  concrete  tells  the  farmer  how  to 
build  a  fence  post,  but  the  same  technique  is  good  for  a 
birdbath. 

It  is  a  short  step  from  this  to  the  kitchen  bulletin  of  its 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  (whose  pioneer  studies  of 
farm  housing  broke  ground  in  a  much  wider  field).  The 
kitchen  bulletin  is  now  being  revised  for  a  new  generation, 
and  if  the  housewife  is  not  quite  sure  how  to  use  the  gad- 
gets to  best  advantage,  she  can  turn  to  the  bulletins  on  food 
utilization  and  learn  many  things  that  her  mother  would 
have  been  glad  to  know. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  specializes  in  die 
problem  of  farm  tenantry,  so  the  regional  booklets  of 
farm  buildings  which  it  puts  out  have  an  especial  em- 
phasis on  low  prices.  If  the  contractor  goes  up  in  smoke 
when  he  reads  the  estimated  cost,  the  FSA  will  tell  him 
how  to  keep  inside  of  the  estimate. 

Helping  Private  Builders,  Owners,  Lenders 

THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION,  THROUGH  A  TECH- 
nical  division  whose  primary  aim  is  to  raise  die  physical 
standards  of  insured  homes,  has  put  out  bulletins  whose 
effect  is  to  furnish  standards  for  single-family  houses  above 
the  $2500  level,  potentially  covering  the  private  building 
field  of  the  entire  nation.  The  FHA  has  improved  some 
local  standards  and  provided  standards  in  many  places 
where  there  were  none. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  sponsored 
the  collection  of  500  small  house  designs,  and  arranged 
for  their  distribution  through  local  groups  of  architects, 
with  help  from  household  magazines  and  other  agencies. 
A  house  built  in  accordance  with  these  plans  gets  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  which  is  recognized  as  a  badge  of 
merit  by  government  loan  agencies. 

These  public  agencies  of  housing  information  do  not 
have  technical  laboratories  of  their  own,  but  draw  freely 
upon  die  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of  die  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
of  die  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  published  twenty-five  or 
thirty  reports  on  building  mediods  and  structures,  some 
of  them  highly  technical  for  die  u*e  of  architects  and  con- 
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tractors,  but  others,  useful  to  the  public,  on  such  practical 
matters  as  insulation,  soundproofing,  waterproofing,  and 
so  on.  The  bureau  also  answers  specific  inquiries  on  house 
construction  problems. 

Federal  Housing  Agencies  Today 

THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT    ENTERED    THE    CREATIVE    SIDE    Oh 

housing  in  1932,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  whose  purpose  was  to  supply  a 
reservoir  of  credit  for  home-financing  institutions.  In  1933, 
the  Roosevelt  administration  turned  the  emphasis  from 
the  institution  to  the  individual.  The  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation  was  set  up,  with  the  task  of  preventing 
the  foreclosure  of  home  mortgages. 

This  was  followed  by  a  dual  advance  of  government 
into  the  field  of  home  construction.  Through  the  Housing 
Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  the  federal 
government  from  1934  to  1937  built  51  publicly  owned  and 
operated  slum  clearance  projects,  working  experimentally 
in  most  of  the  larger  American  cities.  And  in  1934  it  set 
up  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  through  which 
government  credit  was  furnished  to  finance  private  house 
construction. 

Another  experimental  body  of  the  earlier  New  Deal 
years  was  the  Resettlement  Administration,  which  built 
suburban  housing  projects  and  offered  individual  aid,  in- 
cluding housing,  to  submarginal  farmers  and  farm 
workers. 

Out  of  these  experimental  years,  federal  government 
housing  policy  has  crystallized  in  the  work  of  four  major 
organizations: 

I.  The  cluster  of  government  finance  bodies  managed  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

II.  The  Farm  Security  Administration,  which  absorbed  the 
Resettlement  Administration. 

III.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration,  insurer  of  house 
construction  mortgages  made  by  private  lending  institutions 
to  private  builders  or  home  owners. 

IV.  The  United  States  Housing  Authority,  , -^. 

vastly  enlarged  successor  to  the  Housing 
Division  of  the  PWA,  and  sponsor          _^^B 
of  low  cost  housing  and  slum 
clearance. 

1.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank^    Board    administers    the 
following  agencies: 

1.    Twelve    regional    Federal 
Home    Loan    Banks,    which 
furnish    a    credit    reserve   for 
banks,    insurance    companies, 
building  and  loan  associations 
and    cooperatives,    advancing 
money  to  them  on  home-mort- 
gage collateral. 

2.  The    Federal    Savings    and 
Loan  System,  which  charters  and 
supervises  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations,  and  also  grants  federal 
charters  to  approved  state-chartered  as- 
sociations. The  principal   effort   is   to 
establish  sound   mortgage  practices  on 
terms  beneficial  to  home  owners. 

3.  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  which  insures  investments  in 
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Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  and  affiliated  state- 
chartered  bodies,  up  to  }5000  for  each  individual  investor. 
The  effect  is  to  bring  investment  money  into  the  housing 
field,  and  to  induce  the  building  and  loan  associations  to 
accept  federal  supervision,  under  which  old  injustices  to 
borrowers  are  intended  to  be  wiped  out.  Total  assets  of 
insured  institutions  are  $2,200,000,000. 

4.  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  This  body,  which 
from  1933  to  1936  refinanced  more  than  a  million  dis- 
tressed mortgages,  no  longer  makes  loans,  but  is  engaged 
only  in  servicing  those  already  made,  and  managing  prop- 
erties acquired  through  foreclosure.  Its  original  loans  to- 
taled $3,100,000,000.  From  two  thirds  to  three  fourths  of 
the  borrowers  are  expected  to  pay  out. 

II.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  has,  of  course,  a 
field  much  broader  than  housing.  Its  principal  function  is 
to  make  loans  to  farm  tenants,  sharecroppers  and  laborers. 
to  aid  them  in  becoming  farm  owners,  and  it  also  makes 
rehabilitation  loans  to  low  income  farmers  who  cannot 
obtain  credit  elsewhere.  In  a  large  percentage  of  cases, 
these  activities  involve  the  building  or  reconstruction  of 
housing.  It  also  manages  140  rural  community  projects  be- 
gun by  the  Resettlement  Administration  and  other  agencies. 
The  FSA  makes  3  percent  loans  for  forty  years.  Its 
funds  are  prorated  among  the  states  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  farm  tenants,  weighted  by  total  farm  popula- 
tion. The  result  is  a  concentration  of  activity  in  the  South. 
Out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  $40  million  in  1938,  the  heav- 
iest allotment  was  to  Mississippi,  $2,552,896;  the  lightest  to 
New  Hampshire,  $15,225.  The  spending-lending  bill  which 
failed  in  1938  would  have  raised  the  $40  million  a  year  to 
$250  million  in  two  years.  The  program  now  covers  8000 
family  units  a  year,  out  of  a  total  of  2,600,000  tenants. 

The  FSA  does  not  build  houses  for  tenants  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  loaning  money  for  them,  furnishes  plans  for  houses 
costing  from  $1200  in  southern  up  to  $2500  in  northern 
climates.    The    $1200    house    includes    three    bedrooms, 
living  room,  kitchen,  work  porch,  insulated  ceiling, 
creosoted  underpinnings,  and  three  coats 
of  lead  and  oil.  It  is  wired  for 
electricity   and   has  an  outside 
privy  with  septic  tank. 
In  California  and  other  west- 
ern states,  where  families  driven 
out  from  the  Dust  Bowl  took  the 
place   of   individual   male   migra- 
tory workers  a  few  years  ago,  the 
FSA  has   undertaken   to  build  mi- 
gratory  workers'   camps,   and   labor 
homes  for  casual  workers  who 
have  ceased  to  migrate.  These 
homes  cost  from  $1191  to  $1679, 
for  five  rooms  and  bath,  with 
one  third  of  an  acre  of  ground 
for  single  units,  and  garden  allot- 
ments for  six-family  multiple  unit 
houses.     The    purpose    is    to    "pool 
out"     migratory    workers,    changing 
them,   family   by   family,,   into   casual 
workers    with    a    fixed    home. 

III.  The  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion is  commonly  believed  to  loan  money 
for  private  housing  construction.  It  does  not 
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A  large  scale  rental  project  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  built  by  a  private  operator,  with  an  FHA  insured  mortgage 


do  so.  It  issues  insurance  on  two  classes  of  private  loans: 

1.  Under  Title  1  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1934, 
and  amendments,  it  insures  private  loan  agencies  against 
loss  up  to  10  percent  of  their  total  loans  of  $2500  or  less 
for  modernization  of  housing.  Total  loans  insured  under 
this  title  amounted  to  $898,737,000  on  September  30,  1939. 

2.  Under  Title  2,  the  FHA  insures  mortgages  made  by 
financial  institutions  on   new  homes,  up   to  a  value  of 
$10,000.  Total  loans  insured  September  30,  1939,  $2,249,- 
238,000.  It  also  insures  mortgages  on  large  scale  rental 
housing  projects:  total  on  September  30,  1939,  $108,000,000 
on  250  projects. 

One  of  the  principal  effects  of  the  FHA's  activities  has 
been  virtually  to  wipe  out  the  institution  of  the  short  term 
mortgage  and  the  second  mortgage,  and  financing  fees 
and  discounts,  which  formerly  served  to  run  up  the  in- 
terest rate  on  home  construction  and  made  tenure  even 
more  uncertain.  Loans  are  insured  up  to  90  percent  of 
to'al  costs,  up  to  the  $6000  level,  and  up  to  80  percent  on 
amounts  in  excess  of  $6000.  The  loans  generally  run  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years.  This  type  of  operation  has 
not  yet  reached  lower  than  middle  incomes. 

IV.  The  United  States  Housing  Authority  loans  federal 
funds  to  local  public  bodies  set  up  under  state  law,  for 
low  rent  housing  and  slum  clearance.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment loans  up  to  90  percent  of  the  total  cost,  to  be 
repaid  in  sixty  years,  the  locality  to  supply  10  percent. 
It  also  provides  for  an  annual  subsidy  for  sixty  years,  to 
bring  rents  down  to  the  income  level  of  the  slum  dwell- 
ers who  are  to  be  rehoused,  and  80  percent  of  this  sub- 
sidy comes  from  the  federal  treasury,  20  percent  from  the 
local  community.  The  federal  government  supervises  the 
local  housing  project  thus  aided,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  it  actually  benefits  low  income  groups,  and  to  enforce 
the  provision  of  the  law  which  requires  the  tearing  down 
of  an  equivalent  amount  of  slum  property. 

This  federal  program  has  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
state  housing  acts  in  all  but  ten  states  of  the  Union.  The 
ten  delinquents  are  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Minnesota, 
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Kansas,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Nevada 
and  Wyoming — all  agricultural  states. 

The  original  Wagner-Steagall  Act  authorized  the  loan- 
ing of  $800  million.  This  has  been  exhausted.  The  USHA 
now  has  a  billion  dollars  of  unfilled  demands.  An  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $800  million  passed  the  Senate  in 
1938,  but  was  not  voted  on  in  the  House.  It  includes  an 
earmarking  for  rural  housing.  If  this  is  enacted  into  law, 
the  agricultural  states  without  housing  acts  will  be  likely 
to  show  interest. 

The  USHA  housing  program  has  opened  a  wide  new 
field  in  state  and  local  government.  Necessary  characteris- 
tics of  state  housing  acts  are  that  they  authorize  public 
housing  agencies  to  be  set  up  in  local  communities,  with 
power  to  issue  bonds;  and  that,  either  expressly  or  by 
legal  construction,  they  provide  for  condemnation  of 
property  and  permit  tax  exemptions  of  public  housing 
properties.  In  most  cases  to  date,  partial  or  total  real  estate 
tax  exemption  of  the  project  furnishes  the  local  20  per- 
cent of  the  annual  grant  to  reduce  rents. 

Education  and  New  Trends 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  USHA  AND  LOCAL  HOUSING  Au- 
thorities have  not  yet  been  tested  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  law.  The  test  will  come  when  the  local 
authorities  undertake  the  administration  of  completed 
projects.  Up  to  that  point  they  have  the  benefit  of  exten- 
sive federal  studies  and  supervision,  but  the  choice  of  ten- 
ants and  management  of  properties  are  a  local  responsi- 
bility to  which  the  federal  government  retains  a  string 
— the  annual  subsidy  which  may  be  cut  off  if  properties 
are  not  managed  according  to  the  principles  of  the  housing 
act.  Educational  work  in  this  field  is  being  done  at  the 
meetings  and  training  institutes  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  Officials. 

Education  is  still  the  keynote  of  the  American  housing 
program.  To  insure  its  permanency  and  its  success  there 
must  be  a  wider  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment's work,  and  especially  of  the  simple  ABCs  of 
housing  which  force  the  government  to  enter  this  field. 
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That  "One  Third  of  a  Nation" 


by  EDITH  ELMER  WOOD 

If  we  had  a  real  boom,  and  all  our  employables  got  jobs,  that 
famous  "one  third"  would  no  longer  be  ill-fed,  or  ill-clothed,  but 
they  would  still  be  ill-housed.  We  must  face  this  fact,  says  Mrs. 
Wood  in  an  article  which  asks  why  public  investment  in  human 
shelter  should  stagger  a  nation  that  builds  roads,  conserves 
forests  and  other  natural  resources. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  WHICH  LIES  AT  THE  HEART  OF  DEMOC- 
racy  implies  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  at  least  a 
sporting  chance  to  attain  health,  decency  and  a  normal 
family  life.  It  was  because  the  cards  were  stacked  against 
a  third  of  the  nation  that  there  had  to  be  a  new  deal  in 
housing. 

From  another  angle,  no  democratic  nation  can  expect 
to  survive  in  a  world  of  totalitarian  competition  unless  its 
citizenry,  at  all  economic  levels,  are  preponderantly  sound 
in  body,  mind  and  character. 

Those  twin  principles  are  the  foundation  on  which  our 
public  housing  rests.  As  we  are  using  the  new  phrase  in 
the  United  States,  public  housing  is  what  is  built,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  newly  created  public  housing  au- 
thorities, national  or  local. 

Subsidized  housing  is  paid  for  in  part  by  the  taxpayers 
instead  of  by  the  occupants,  whether  by  means  of  a  cap- 
ital grant,  annual  grant,  or  tax  exemption.  Loans  from 
whatever  source,  which  are  repaid,  principal  and  interest, 
are  not  subsidy. 

At  present  our  public  housing  is  also  subsidized.  The 
combination  offers  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  what  we  are 
trying  to  do — provide  fit  housing  for  families  of  the  ill- 
housed  third  and  get  rid  of  worn  out  housing. 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  history,  settlers  built  their 
own  homes,  good  or  bad,  with  their  own  hands  and  some 
help  from  their  neighbors.  Much  of  our  farm  and  rural 
housing  is  still  in  this  stage.  When  we  came  to  town 
building  and  industrialization,  private  business  enterprise 
took  over  the  job.  It  has  had  no  competition  until  recently, 
and  the  result  is  a  larger  acreage  of  worse  looking  slums 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  allegedly  civilized  coun- 
try. Private  enterprise  can  offer  no  alibi.  That  is  simply 
what  happened  as  a  result  of  laissez  faire  and  the  free 
working  of  supply  and  demand. 

Really,  the  result  ought  not  to  surprise  anyone,  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  not  to  blame.  It  cannot  be  expected  to 
function  where  there  is  no  prospect  of  profit.  The  relation 
between  the  cost  of  producing  a  family  dwelling  unit  and 
the  incomes  of  families  is  such  that  only  the  upper  third 
of  our  families  can  afford  to  buy  or  rent  a  new  house  with 
profit  to  the  builder  or  landlord.  The  middle  group  get 
the  pick  of  the  secondhand  market.  The  bottom  third  get 
the  culls.  And  this  is  not  merely  true  of  the  depression 
period,  but  was  true  at  the  height  of  post  war  prosperity. 

Houses  are  capital  goods,  not  consumption  goods.  You 
don't  eat  them  up,  and  it  takes  a  great  many  years  to  wear 
them  out  to  the  collapsing  point. 

Houses  are  also  like  factories.  Their  output  is  children 


— the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  The  full  time  workers  are  the 
mothers  and  homemakers.  Fathers,  in  the  normal  order, 
are  part  time  helpers.  Industrial  plants  are  constantly  be- 
ing modernized.  Machinery  is  scrapped  long  before  it 
wears  out.  The  health  and  safety  of  industrial  workers  is 
guarded  by  law.  Shall  a  nation  do  less  to  assure  optimum 
quality  in  its  citizens  of  tomorrow  than  a  manufacturer 
does  to  produce  high  grade  teakettles?  Shall  it  throw 
less  protection  around  the  working  conditions  of  those 
who  raise  its  children  than  of  those  who  produce  its  paper 
bags  ? 

Building  codes  and  tenement  house  laws  do,  of  course, 
endeavor  to  prevent  or  ameliorate  the  worst  housing 
evils.  But  private  builders  and  landlords  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  do  business  at  a  loss,  and  restrictive  laws  cannot 
be  enforced  if  doing  so  would  leave  a  whole  class  of  ten- 
ants homeless.  Only  when  public  housing  provides  other- 
wise for  these  tenants  does  it  become  possible  to  say: 
"Make  those  houses  fit  or  tear  them  down." 

How  Much  Bad  Housing  Is  There? 

AT  LEAST   A   THIRD  OF   OUR   HOUSING   IS   BAD  ENOUGH  TO  BE   A 

health  hazard,  but  not  all  in  the  same  way  or  to  the  same 
degree.  The  coverage  of  moral  hazard  is  less  than  that  of 
physical  hazard,  which  is  fortunate,  as  its  effects  are 
worse. 

About  two  fifths  of  our  housing  is  rural,  divided  more 
or  less  evenly  between  farm  and  non-farm.  The  Farm 
Housing  Survey  made  in  1934  shows  an  appalling  lack 
of  modern  sanitation  and  conveniences,  except  in  a  few 
favored  regions.  To  call  80  percent  of  our  farmhouses 
substandard  is  an  understatement.  Non-farm  rural  homes 
we  know  about  only  by  sample.  The  1940  census  will 
probably  show  that  they  rank  somewhere  between  farm 
and  urban  housing.  The  abundance  of  blue  sky,  green 
grass,  sunlight,  fresh  air  and  wholesome  influences  which 
usually  (not  always)  accompany  rural  housing  atone  for 
some  (by  no  means  all)  of  its  shortcomings. 

In  respect  to  the  homes  of  the  urban  three  fifths  of  the 
population,  we  can  speak  with  more  exactness,  as  they 
have  been  subjected  to  abundant  surveys  during  the  pe- 
riod 1934-1936.  The  structural  condition  of  these  urban 
homes  appears  to  be: 

Good  39     percent 

Needing  minor  repairs  44.8  percent 

Bad  16.2  percent 

Further: 

4.4  percent  of  dwelling  units  have  neither  gas  nor  electric 
lighting. 
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14.6  percent  lack  a  private  indoor  flush  toilet.  (It  is  out- 
doors or  shared.) 

19.9  percent  have  no  bathtub  or  shower. 

17.4  percent  of  occupied  dwellings  are  crowded  or  over- 
crowded. "Crowded"  implies  more  adult  occupants  than 
rooms;  "overcrowded"  more  than  twice  as  many. 

The  Real  Property  Inventories,  from  which  all  of  the 
above  data  are  taken,  made  no  record  of  dark  or  airless 
rooms  or  of  cellar  dwellings.  But  we  know  from  other 
sources  of  their  prevalence  in  many  cities,  and  we  know 
that  they  are  particularly  injurious  to  health. 

To  call  a  third  of  the  nation  or  a  third  of  those  who 
live  in  urban  communities  "ill-housed"  can  hardly  be  an 
exaggeration. 

How  Much  Low  Income  Is  There,  and  Where? 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  BEST  AND  LATEST  OF  OUR  SAMPLE  SUR- 
veys,  the  results  of  which  are  set  forth  in  "Consumer  In- 
comes in  the  United  States,"  just  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee,  the  distribution  of  families 
by  income  level  may  be  summarized  in  round  numbers 
as  follows: 

American  Family  Incomes:   1935-36 

Under  $1000  42  percent 

$1000-$2000  37  percent 

$2000-$3000  13  percent 

Over  $3000  8  percent 

The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  these  figures  cover  all 
families  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  distribution  is 
weighted  downward  by  the  extremely  low  incomes  of 
farm  and  other  rural  families.  Where  the  Consumer  In- 
comes study  classifies  urban  incomes  apart  from  rural,  it 
shows  a  less  discouraging  picture.  Moreover,  it  shows  a 
smaller  percentage  of  very  low  incomes  in  large  cities 
than  in  small  ones,  and  decided  differences  according  to 
geographic  section.  So  the  national  average  distribution 
was  far  from  representing  the  situation  in  New  York 
City  or  in  Seattle  even  in  1935-36. 

The  next  point  is  that  family  incomes  and  their  dis- 
tribution vary  from  year  to  year  and  sometimes  very 
sharply.  We  know  that  the  national  income  has  substan- 
tially increased  and  unemployment  substantially  decreased 
since  1935-36. 

My  personal  guess  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  1940  there 
are  not  more  than  one  third  of  all  American  families  with 
incomes  under  $1000  and  not  more  than  another  third 
with  incomes  between  $1000  and  $2000.  And  the  boun- 
dary figures  would  have  to  be  lifted  appreciably  for  the 
cities  or  for  the  northern  or  Pacific  Coast  sections.  Any- 
body else  is  welcome  to  guess  otherwise. 

No  one,  however,  is  justified  in  assuming  that  the  in- 
come distribution  of  four  years  ago  is  even  approximately 
true  for  today  or  that  it  is  going  to  be  true  ten  years  from 
now.  We  have  traveled  a  long  way  toward  recovery,  and 
the  immediate  trend  is  upward. 

Houses  have  more  stability  than  incomes.  If  we  should 
run  into  an  industrial  boom  next  year  and  all  our  em- 
ployables get  jobs,  that  famous  third  of  the  nation  would 
no  longer  be  either  ill-fed  or  ill-clothed,  but  it  would  still 
be  ill-housed — as  it  was  back  in  the  prosperous  1920s. 
Some  fresh  paint  would  be  used  here  and  there,  some 
leaky  roofs  would  be  patched,  and  rents  would  go  up. 
There  would  still  be  no  hope  except  in  public  hous- 
ing. 
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Effects  of  Bad  Housing  and  Bad  Neighborhoods 

WE   KNOW  BEYOND  A  PERADVENTURE  THAT  AREAS  WITH   HIGH 

deathrates  and  high  sickness  rates,  especially  for  diseases 
dependent  on  contact  infection,  approximately  coincide 
with  areas  of  bad  housing.  General  deathrates  and  infant 
mortality  in  slums  are  likely  to  be  twice  the  city  average, 
tuberculosis  and  pneumonia  rates  perhaps  four  times  as 
high.  Of  course  there  are  other  causes,  such  as  lack  of 
medical  care,  poverty,  ignorance,  hereditary  defect.  But 
physical  environment,  which  is  predominantly  housing, 
remains  a  major  factor  in  the  complex. 

Not  all  bad  housing  areas  have  a  high  rate  of  delin- 
quency or  crime,  but  all  areas  with  high  rates  of  delin- 
quency and  crime  appear  to  be  areas  of  bad  housing.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  neighborhood  is  more  important 
than  the  house  as  a  factor  in  producing  delinquency.  This 
is  probably  true,  but  the  statement  needs  clarifying.  To 
the  city  planner,  "neighborhood"  means  buildings  and 
open  spaces.  To  the  social  worker,  it  means  human  asso- 
ciates. Both  play  their  part  in  influencing  the  growing 
child,  but  we  need  to  keep  our  thinking  and  our  language 
clear. 

The  lack  of  play  space  for  young  children  inside  the 
crowded  home  and  of  yard  space  immediately  outside  it 
force  them  onto  the  street  at  an  age  when  they  ought  to 
be  still  under  close  maternal  care. 

The  typical  near-in  slum  is  a  jumble  of  factories,  ware- 
houses, junkyards  and  tenements,  interspersed  with 
saloons,  dives  and  hangouts.  Neighborhood  children  must 
rub  elbows  daily  with  vice  and  crime.  Moral  contact  in- 
fection appears  to  be  more  perilous  than  physical,  for  there 
is  a  wider  spread  between  the  juvenile  delinquency  rates 
in  such  a  slum  area  and  that  in  a  neighborhood  of 
pleasant  homes  with  house  yards  than  between  the  cor- 
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responding  infant  mortality  rates.  Par- 
ents, schools,  churches,  settlements  carry 
on  a  gallant  fight  against  unwholesome 
influences.  Most  slum  children  do  not 
become  criminals.  But  the  casualty  rate 
is  much  too  high. 

Still  another  set  of  studies  in  recent 
years  has  shown  for  a  number  of  cities 
how  much  the  taxpayers  are  now  spend- 
ing to  maintain  their  slums  as  slums.  In 
dollars  and  cents  for  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics, police,  courts,  reformatories  and 
jails,  made  necessary  by  the  excess  illness 
and  death,  and  the  excess  delinquency 
and  crime,  as  well  as  extra  costs  in  fire 
protection  and  garbage  collection,  the 
taxpayers  are  now  paying  out  just  about 
as  much  as  it  would  take  to  do  away 
with  the  slums  and  rehouse  their  in- 
habitants. 

Public  Housing  Around  the  Country 

WHAT  HAVE  WE  TO  SHOW  FOR  PUBLIC 
housing  so  far  in  the  United  States? 

It  began  in  the  summer  of  1933.  The 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  opened 
a  crack  of  the  door  by  naming  the  clear- 
ing of  slums  and  the  building  of  low 
rent  houses  among  the  purposes  for 
which  the  new  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration could  make  loans  and  grants  to 
public  agencies.  But  there  were  no  pub- 
lic housing  authorities  in  those  days,  and 
no  local  ones  could  be  created  without 
state  legislation.  The  only  way  to  pro- 
duce results  quickly  was  for  the  housing 
division  of  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration to  clear  slums  and  build  houses 
itself,  which  it  proceeded  to  do. 

The  housing  division  had  to  formu- 
late its  objectives,  set  its  standards,  train 
its  own  staff  and  educate  the  general  public  as  it  went 
along — no  easy  task.  It  had  to  face  misunderstanding  and 
bitter  hostility.  In  view  of  the  obstacles  overcome,  its  dem- 
onstration program  was  an  achievement  to  be  proud  of, 
though  only  a  first  step  on  a  long  road. 

Fifty-one  projects  were  built  in  thirty-six  communities, 
Dntaining  21,700  family  dwelling  units.  More  than  half 
are  on  cleared  slum  sites.  Nearly  half  are  occupied  by 
Negro  tenants.  Whether  four-story  apartments  in  New 
York  or  one-story  bungalows  in  Miami,  all  have  an 
abundance  of  sunlight,  air,  blue  sky  and  green  trees.  All 
have  safe  play  spaces  for  large  and  small  children.  All 
have  the  essentials  for  health  and  for  normal  family  living. 

The  first  PWA  project  opened  its  doors  to  tenants  in 
Atlanta,  in  1936.  The  last  ones  were  completed  after  they 
had  been  taken  over  by  USHA.  Tenants  everywhere  seem 
well  and  happy.  Community  spirit  is  high.  Maintenance 
is  excellent.  Projects  are  sources  of  real  local  pride,  pointed 
out  to  strangers. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  states  had  been  passing  en- 
abling acts  under  which  local  housing  authorities  were 
being  appointed,  and  the  demand  grew  for  permanent 
housing  legislation  and  for  decentralization.  Slums  and 
housing  are  local  problems,  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
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locally.  National  financial  aid  was,  however,  still  obvi- 
ously necessary  if  anything  important  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  was  the  result. 
Under  it,  the  local  housing  authority  initiates,  makes 
plans,  acquires  sites,  builds,  owns  and  operates  projects. 
It  may  borrow  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  project 
from  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  which  admin- 
isters the  act,  and  it  may  receive  annual  grants  from  the 
same  source  to  make  possible  rents  low  enough  for  the 
groups  rehoused.  Ten  percent  of  capital  costs,  and  sub- 
sidy at  least  equal  to  one  fifth  of  the  national  contribu- 
tion, must  be  contributed  locally.  This  last  generally  takes 
the  form  of  partial  exemption  from  local  real  estate  taxes. 

The  USHA  was  set  up  on  November  1,  1937,  and  took 
over  the  work,  records  and  staff  of  the  PWA  housing  divi- 
sion. Congress  allowed  it  to  make  loans  to  a  total  of  $500 
million  (increased  in  1938  to  $800  million)  and  to  make 
annual  grants  to  $20  million  (increased  to  $28  million). 
It  has  the  duty  of  establishing  procedure,  setting  standards 
and  exercising  some  degree  of  supervision,  as  well  as  be- 
ing a  fiscal  agent.  Presumably  as  time  passes,  local  auton- 
omy will  increase  and  central  control  diminish. 

Two   years   after   its   creation,   thirty-eight   states   had 
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enabling  acts  and  264  housing  authorities  had  been  ap- 
pointed. The  number  of  local  projects  under  loan  con- 
tract was  297  in  135  communities,  for  which  the  national 
government  was  in  process  of  advancing  $521,317,000. 
The  number  of  projects  under  construction  at  that  date 
was  107,  containing  44,436  dwelling  units.  The  first  half 
dozen  projects  were  already  receiving  tenants. 

Under  the  financial  limits  so  far  set  by  Congress,  a  total 
of  about  160,000  family  units  will  result.  Permission  to 
continue  the  program  awaits  congressional  action.  It 
sounds  well  to  say  that  the  PWA  program  would  house  a 
town  the  size  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  that  the  USHA  pro- 
gram would  take  care  of  a  city  the  size  of  San  Francisco. 
But  compared  with  our  ill-housed  millions  or  compared 
with  the  accomplishments  of  certain  other  countries,  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  made  only  the  merest  beginning. 

The  local  authorities  of  England  and  Wales  have  built 
with  aid  from  the  national  government  about  1,200,000 
family  dwelling  units  in  the  past  twenty  years.  We  should 
have  to  do  three  times  as  much  to  equal  their  achieve- 
ment in  proportion  to  population.  It  is  only  fair  to  point 
out,  however,  that  they  built  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  "additional"  dwellings  for  rank-and-file  working 
people  before  they  undertook  the  much  more  difficult  job 
of  demolishing  -slums  and  rehousing  the  families  in  them. 
We  started,  without  previous  experience,  at  the  most  dif- 
ficult point.  And  at  the  time  we  started,  we  were  at  the 
bottom  of  an  unprecedented  depression  with  an  army  of 
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unemployed  and  no  social  security  system  to  keep  their 
heads  above   water. 

With  few  exceptions,  PWA  projects  were  filled  with 
tenants  of  fairly  low  income  who  had  previously  lived 
in  substandard  housing.  It  was  not  possible,  however, 
under  the  PWA  legal  setup,  to  get  rents  as  low  as  de- 
sired. Considerably  lower  rents  are  being  achieved  under 
USHA,  partly  because  construction  costs  have  been  re- 
duced, but  also  because  the  1937  act  permits  a  larger  sub- 
sidy. Therefore  families  of  much  lower  income  are  able 
to  live  in  the  newest  projects.  Suppose  we  take  a  concrete 
example. 

Buffalo  had  one  of  the  highest  rent  scales  among  the 
PWA  projects,  and  came  in  for  much  local  criticism  on 
the  basis  of  not  reaching  the  class  of  tenants  who  needed 
public  housing.  The  Buffalo  Municipal  Housing  Author- 
ity has  two  of  the  earliest  projects  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion. It  has  already  made  figures  public  on  tenant  income. 
The  average  income  of  the  first  147  families  who  moved 
into  the  two  projects  was  $930;  $896.72  for  Negro  fam- 
ilies at  Willert  Park,  and  $957.87  for  white  families  at 
Lakeview.  The  lowest  family  average  (for  two-person 
families)  was  $779.25  at  Lakeview. 

In  my  considered  judgment,  for  a  city  the  size  of  Buf- 
falo in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  country,  those  are 
quite  as  low  tenant  incomes  as  the  present  program 
should  aim  at  serving.  (Incomes  run  much  lower  in  the 
new  projects  in  the  South.)  Further  economies  in  con- 
struction costs  or  in  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment should  be  applied  to  reducing — and 
therefore  spreading — the  subsidy.  For  the 
movement  is  futile  unless  continued  on 
a  very  large  scale,  and  in  order  that  it 
should  be  so  continued,  the  burden  to 
the  taxpayers  must  be  held  to  a  min- 
imum. 

Whom  Are  We  Trying  to  House, 
Anyhow? 

THE  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE,  OF  COURSE,  IS  AN 

America  in  which  every  family  is  prop- 
erly housed.  But  that  will  take  many 
years — twenty-five  or  thirty  at  least.  So 
it  becomes  of  considerable  importance 
who  has  priority.  We  know  quite  well 
that  in  housing  by  private  enterprise  the 
family  with  the  highest  income  is  served 
first.  We  know  that  public  housing  is 
different.  Does  it  therefore  follow  that 
the  family  with  lowest  income  or  with 
no  income  should  be  served  first  ?  Should 
indigence  give  priority?  A  great  many 
people  seem  to  think  so,  including  some 
social  workers  who  are  good  friends  of 
housing.  But  that  answer  is  much  too 
simple. 

Such  a  policy  would  turn  public  hous- 
ing projects  into  asylums  for  problem 
cases,  while  low  paid  workers  who  sup- 
port their  families  would  still  be  raising 
their  children  in  the  slums. 

If  public  housing  were  an  emergency 
relief  measure,  it  might  be  logical  to  suc- 
cor the  most  unfortunate  first.  Since  it  is 
a  long  range  public  health  measure,  the 
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course  should  be  followed  which 
will  pay  largest  dividends  in 
terms  of  public  health.  That 
means  children  first. 

The  Wagner-Steagall  Act  says 
that  public  housing  for  which  it 
provides  annual  grants  must 
either  be  built  on  cleared  slum 
sites,  or  equivalent  elimination 
of  unfit  housing  must  take  place 
elsewhere.  Tenants  must  be  fam- 
ilies unable  to  secure  "decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  housing."  They 
must  also  be  "in  the  lowest  in- 
come group."  Hearings  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  showed 
that  members  of  Congress  responsible  for  that  phrase  in- 
tended it  to  mean  the  ill-housed  third. 

Within  these  limits  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of 
prudence  to  perfect  the  technique  of  providing  whole- 
some housing  for  steadily  employed  workers,  with  min- 
imum use  of  subsidy,  proceeding  from  there  downward 
to  include  other  more  difficult  groups. 

Government  Competition  with  Private  Enterprise 

Is    SUBSIDIZED    PUBLIC    HOUSING    IN    FACT    COMPETITIVE    WITH 

private  enterprise?  And  is  such  competition  always  an 
evil  to  be  shunned?  This  is  a  point  where  clear  thinking 
by  the  public  is  necessary. 

Subsidized  public  housing  is  in  competition  with  slum 
housing,  which  it  aims  to  put  but  of  business  as  fast  as 
it  can  replace  it.  It  has  no  apologies  to  offer  on  that  score. 
Housing  which  endangers  public  health,  safety  or  morals 
is  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  same  category  as  rotten 
neat  or  decayed  fruit. 

It  is  recognized  that  public  housing  should  not  com- 
ete  with  private  enterprise  where  the  latter  is  functioning 
or  has  been  in  the  habit  of  functioning  with  even  reason- 
able success.  That  means  the  top  economic  third.  The 
middle  third  may  be  debatable  ground,  but  so  far  as  the 
Wagner-Steagall  Act  is  concerned,  and  the  housing  built 
with  its  aid,  families  in  the  middle  third  are  also  taboo. 
In  view  of  the  large  subsidy  permissible  under  the  act 
and,  the  need  of  securing  maximum  health  results  from 
its  expenditure,  as  well  as  reassuring  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  real  estate,  limitation  of  tenants  to  the  ill- 
housed  third  is  sound.  Also  sound  is  the  statutory  estab- 
lishment of  rent-income  ratio  to  make  sure  that  low  rent 
housing  does  not  go  to  families  able  to  pay  more.  Raising 
the  ratio  of  permissible  income  to  rent  to  six-to-one  in- 
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Some  of  the  new  housing  that  has  been  built  by  local  housing 
authorities  under  USHA:  Top:  240  homes  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
average  rental  per  dwelling  $10.50  monthly.  Center:  Brewster 
Addition,  Detroit.  Bottom:  Rosewood  Project,  Austin,  Texas. 

stead  of  five-to-one  where  there  are  three  or  more  minor 
dependents,  recognizes  to  that  extent  the  special  needs  of 
large  families.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  established 
procedure  which  assigns  dwellings  according  to  size  of 
family,  allowing  neither  overcrowding  nor  superfluous 
space,  it  establishes  a  logical  sliding  income  scale  for  each 
project  according  to  size  of  family. 

No  one  objects  to  the  idea  that  private  enterprise  should 
extend  downward  the  economic  boundaries  of  the  class 
it  serves  by  lowering  the  cost,  while  preserving  the  qual- 
ity of  its  product.  But  it  has  no  right  to  be  a  dog  in  the 
manger  and  insist  that  ten  or  eleven  million  families  shall 
go  without  service  indefinitely  until  it  is  ready  to  supply 
them. 
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Who  Will  Back  Subsidized  Public  Housing? 

1.  Statesmen  and  others  who  believe  in  democracy.    (Democ- 
racy and  slums  cannot  live  together.) 

2.  People  interested  in  public  health. 

3.  People  interested  in  reducing  delinquency  and  crime. 

4.  AH  interested  in  child  welfare. 

5.  Teachers  and  church  leaders  who  realize  the  hopelessness 
of  trying   to  counteract  the   influence   of  the  slums   through 
teaching  or  preaching  alone. 

6.  Social  workers  who  realize  the  part  played  by  bad  housing 
in  the  problems  they  have  to  deal  with. 

7.  Economists  interested  in  saving  our  cities  from  bankruptcy, 
as   they   decay  progressively   at   the   center   and   pile   up    new 
expenses  around  the  edges. 

8.  City  planners  hunting  ways  to  redeem  our  unplanned  slap- 
dash towns  for  a  better  future. 

9.  Architects  who  accept  the  challenge  to  their  profession  of 
finding  a  way  to  rehouse  all  the  people. 

10.  Conservative    persons    who    are    afraid    of    a    proletarian 
revolution  and  who  realize  that  the  bitterness  and  frustration 
bred   in   slums   are  the   stuff  of   which    revolutions  are  made. 
(This  is  not  a  large  group  yet,  but  it  will  grow  as  the  logic 
percolates.) 

11.  Real    estate   men    who    realize    that    private    enterprise    is 
powerless  to  deal  with  the  existing  mess,  but  that  it  can  profit 
by  following  upward  trends  started  by  public  housing.  (There 
are  only  a  few  in  this  class,  so  far,  but  they  are  leaders.    To- 
morrow there  will  be  more.) 

12.  Contractors  and  makers  of  building  materials  who  scent 
business  prospects. 

13.  Building  trade  workers  similarly  motivated. 

14.  All   union  labor  on  general  principles.     (Support  so  far 
has   been   from   a   few   leaders  rather  than   rank   and   file.    It 
will  grow.) 

15.  The  people  who  live  in  the  bad  housing.   (They  are  only 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  possibilities.    This  is  destined  to 
be   the   most  important  group   of  all.    It   must   be  kept   very 
well  informed  to  save  it  from  wasting  its  energies  on  some- 
thing impossible.    Votes  cannot  make  2  and  2  equal  8. 

— E.  E.  W. 


Let  us  admit  that  the  moving  of  lower  income  families 
into  pleasant,  well  planned  communities  of  modern  hous- 
ing is  likely  to  arouse  a  divine  discontent  among  the 
somewhat-better-off  families  of  the  middle  group  who 
find  themselves  living  in  older,  less  convenient,  less  at- 
tractive homes  in  incipiently  blighted  areas. 

That  such  stimulus  produced  by  public  housing  does 
actually  help  rather  than  hinder  private  enterprise  is  dem- 
onstrated in  British  experience.  The  situation  was  like 
ours  in  1920,  only  much  worse.  A  very  large  subsidized 
public  housing  program  was  launched.  Since  the  private 
building  industry  took  the  lead  in  1928  it  has  enjoyed  the 
greatest  prosperity  in  its  history.  Every  third  family  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  lives  in  a  house  built  since  the  World  War. 

Comparative  Costs  of  Public  and  Private  Housing 

WE   MUST   FIRST  BE   SURE  WHETHER   WE   ARE   TALKING   ABOUT 

construction  cost  or  "over-all"  development  costs  (includ- 
ing land,  improvements  and  landscaping)  and  also 
whether  we  are  talking  about  cost  to  the  builder  or  to 
the  purchaser,  between  which  lies  the  item  of  profit. 

The  formalities  which  are  properly  required  in  spend- 
ing public  money  inevitably  add  to  cost.  Those  involved 
in  building  by  an  agency  of  the  national  government  are 
especially  onerous.  They  are  embodied  in  acts  of  Congress 


of  general  application  and  carry  rigid  requirements, 
which,  however  appropriate  for  large  public  buildings, 
add  disproportionately  to  the  cost  of  small  homes. 

Large  scale  building,  whether  public  or  private,  makes 
possible  some  economies,  while  it  adds  inevitably  to  over- 
head. A  carpenter-builder  who  throws  in  much  of  his  own 
time,  takes  short  cuts  and  snatches  bargains,  may  produce 
a  few  houses  at  a  lower  cost  than  anyone  else. 

Public  housing  eliminates  die  final  profit  of  the  en- 
trepreneur. Back  of  that  lie  the  same  series  of  profits  as  in 
private  building  for  contractor  and  subcontractor,  archi- 
tect, laborer,  maker  and  distributor  of  building  materials 
and  site  owner.  A  number  of  these  profits  could  be  re- 
duced or  cut  out  if  it  were  considered  desirable. 

One  of  the  most  important  economies  in  public  hous- 
ing is  through  long  term  financing  at  or  close  to  the  low 
interest  rate  of  government  bonds.  The  annual  cost  of 
interest  and  amortization  comes  directly  out  of  rents.  The 
rate  may  be  as  important  as  the  amount,  in  which  devel- 
opment cost  is  reflected. 

Early  USHA  projects  reaching  the  construction  con- 
tract stage  showed  an  average  per-family-unit  cost  of 
$2830  against  $3840  for  the  building  permits  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  same  cities — a  35  percent  differential. 

Where  Shall  We  Put  Our  Public  Housing? 

IF  LIFE  COULD  BE  REDUCED  TO  A  SIMPLE  EQUATION  WITH  ONE 

unknown  quantity,  we  might  give  the  answer.  But,  alas, 
it's  a  quadratic  with  a  whole  tangled  complex  of  un- 
known quantities! 

There  is  no  one  answer  to  the  housing  problem.  We 
must  not  put  our  public  servants  in  legal  straitjackets  by 
imposing  statutory  obligations  to  solve  their  local  housing 
problems  precisely  in  this  way  or  that.  The  general  in  the 
field  should  be  left  free  to  be  an  opportunist  widiin  the 
limits  of  his  main  objective — to  push  ahead  where  he  sees 
an  opening,  to  occupy  a  height  by  surprise  in  a  quiet 
sector,  to  use  now  one  sort  of  attack,  now  another.  Slums 
will  never  disappear  unless  their  break-up  is  begun  at  the 
public  expense.  But  there  should  be  no  "bailing  out"  of 
owners  of  unprofitable  property. 

All  this  hooks  up  with  the  city  and  regional  plan.  It 
requires  a  long  view  ahead. 

How  much  public  housing  must  we  plan  for?  That  at 
once  suggests  "How  long  must  we  plan  for?"  Obviously 
a  long  range  program  is  required.  To  be  efficient  and  effec- 
tive, it  must  be  continuous. 

We  do  not  know  what  solutions  private  enterprise  may 
evolve  over  a  term  of  years.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
social  security,  minimum  wage,  collective  bargaining,  and 
the  economic  situation  may  change  and  (one  may  hope) 
improve  the  distribution  of  income  at  the  lower  levels. 
We  are  not  yet  sure  what  form  the  undoubtedly  needed 
help  to  farm  and  rural  housing  ought  to  take.  But  we 
may  quite  safely  adopt  the  recent  estimate  of  Nathan 
Straus  for  the  subsidized  public  housing  program  of 
300,000  family  units  a  year  for  fifteen  years,  or  a  total  of 
4,500,000.  That  is  a  large  order,  but  not  an  impossible  one. 
It  leaves  plenty  of  room,  not  only  for  private  business 
enterprise  but  for  possible  developments  in  unsubsidized 
limited-dividend  or  cooperative  housing  for  the  middle 
third.  Its  fulfillment  depends  on  Congress,  but  even  more 
on  all  of  us.  Which  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that,  in 
a  democracy,  public  housing  will  go  as  far  and  be  as 
sound  as  the  public  opinion  behind  it. 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


I  Visit  a  Housing  Project 


by  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 


I    DON'T   KNOW   ANYTHING    ABOUT   HOUSING 

problems,  but  I  know  what  I  like.  What 
I  wanted  to  find  out  was  how  I'd  like 
it  if  the  circumstances  of  my  life  should 
put  me  into  one  of  these  brand-new, 
queer-shaped,  rather  stark-looking,  low 
cost  housing  projects,  about  which  we 
all  read  more  or  less  in  the  newspapers, 
and  at  which  we  crane  our  necks  as  we 
drive  by  and  are  told:  "Look,  that's  one 
of  the  new  federal  building  projects." 

Inside  my  head  was  probably  about 
what  is  inside  the  head  of  the  ordinary 
general-public  American,  some  vague, 
blurred,  uncoordinated  information  about 
them,  the  dubious  result  of  what  is 
called  "general  reading" — a  little,  that 
is,  about  the  difficulties  of  getting  decent 
housing  for  people  with  small  incomes, 
about  modern  methods  of  construction, 
about  labor  unions  and  Mr.  Arnold's 
goings-on,  about  streamlined  plumbing 
and  linoleum  and  so  on.  But  no  raw 
material  from  which  to  draw  any  an- 
swer to  the  crucial  question:  "If  I  lived 
in  one  of  those  houses,  would  I  like  it?" 
And  my  father  brought  me  up  on  the 
maxim,  in  regard  to  our  public  schools: 
"If  it's  not  good  enough  for  me  and  my 
children,  it's  not  good  enough  for  any- 
body's." 

I     REALIZED     THAT     THIS     UNPROFESSIONAL 

standard  is  not  the  usual  one.  I  knew 
that  these  modern  public  developments 
(alias  "building  projects")  were  original- 
ly conceived  as  an  emergency  measure 
against  a  crisis  of  unemployment  and  in- 
tolerably bad  slums,  that  subsequently  a 
permanent  housing  program  was  evolved 
primarily  to  tackle  the  basic  problem  of 
bad  living  conditions.  I  knew  that,  what- 
ever they  were,  they  were  better,  that  is, 
materially  more  comfortable,  than  the 
murderously  bad,  old  style  tenement 
lodgings  and  wooden  three-deckers  in 
which  people  used  to  be  forced  to  live 
(and  still  are,  millions  of  them). 

All  the  same,  what  an  American  wants 
to  know,  needs  to  know,  to  keep  track 
of  what  kind  of  a  country  his  is  getting 
to  be,  is  whether  our  national  long 
range  planning  for  the  future  intends 
to  create  conditions  which  he  would  be 
willing  to  accept  for  himself  as  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  of  decently  endurable 
life.  Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I'm 
talking  about,  I'll  say  that  the  photo- 
graphs of  those  brand-new,  shining-clean, 
modern,  low  rent  projects  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many look  very  attractive  on  the  printed 
page.  But,  as  far  as  I  go,  I'd  rather  live 
in  the  most  wretched  low  style  tenement 
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in  a  poor  part  of  any  American  city, 
than  pay  the  kind  of  rent  that  gets  paid 
in  Germany  for  the  slicked-up  material 
cleanness.  And  if  I  would,  I  assume  that 
most  of  my  fellow-Americans  would  too. 

• 

So   IT  WAS   WITH   THESE   PREMISES   TUCKED 

away  silently  in  my  mind  that  I  went 
off  to  the  Cambridge  housing  project  tor 
the  visit  about  which  I'm  telling  you 
here.  My  account  is  quite  unarranged, 
just  as  it  happened,  as  truthful  as  I  know 
how  to  make  a  report  on  something  seen. 
It's  what  you  would  have  seen  and  heard 
it  you  had  been  along.  We  drove  through 
a  pretty  poor  part  of  town,  full  of  black- 
ened, sagging,  old  wooden  tenements, 
and  stopped  the  car  in  front  of  some 
plainly  .put-up,  rather  low  brick  build- 
ings, arranged  on  a  sizable  lot  of  ground, 
with  many  angles,  evidently  to  give  a 
maximum  of  light  in  the  windows — for 
all  its  plainness,  a  striking  and  hopeful 
contrast  to  the  squalid  mess  we  had  just 
left.  Down  the  middle  stretched  a  broad 
open  space,  with  concrete  walls  on  each 
side  of  close-cut  grass. 

The  office  first.  A  bald,  prosaic,  very 
efficient    and    reassuring    atmosphere    of 
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Children    really    live — and    really    play — 
in     Newtowne     Court,    Cambridge,     Mass. 


business.  It  felt  like  a  place  where  ac- 
counts are  kept,  where  rent  is  paid  in 
and  complaints  made  about  faucets  that 
leak,  from  which  bills  for  rent  due  and 
men  in  overalls  with  pipe-wrenches,  and 
exhortations  not  to  walk  on  the  grass 
(that  grass!)  go  out.  Not  the  least  trace 
of  the  determinedly  cheery,  sociable  at- 
mosphere which  is  sometimes  exhaled 
by  people  doing  good  to  their  fellow- 
men,  and  which  gets  pretty  hard  to 
breathe  after  a  while,  if  there  is  too 
much  of  it  in  ordinary  everyday  exist- 
ence. 

To  the  questions  I  asked  here,  the  an- 
swers ran:  "No,  there  is  no  special  nur- 
sery school  for  the  children  who  live  in 
the  project.  No,  we  haven't  a  district 
nurse  of  our  own.  Nor  a  Girl  Scout 
troop  of  our  own.  We  are  part  of  this 
quarter  of  Cambridge.  We  take  our  share 
of  what  everybody  around  here  has  in 
the  way  of  social  service." 

IT     WAS     EXPLAINED     TO     ME     LATER     THAT 

larger  projects  in  other  cities  do  have 
community  facilities  and  other  services 
as  part  of  their  set-up — and  that  such 
facilities  and  services  are  usually  used 
by  the  whole  neighborhood,  whether  or 
not  one  lives  in  the  project.  That  is  to 
say  that  the  people  in  a  housing  project 
are  not  isolated,  segregated,  removed 
from  the  everyday  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. Rather,  that  the  folks  of  the  entire 
neighborhood,  not  just  the  residents  in 
a  public  housing  project,  may  have  a 
new  and  much  needed  social  center. 

"No,  no  such  rules  at  all"  (this  par- 
ticular set  of  answers  was  given  with 
a  markedly  bored,  not  to  say  exaspera- 
ted patience  which  amused  and  pleased 
me).  "No,  tenants  do  not  have  to  turn 
the  lights  out  at  10:30  every  evening  or 
a  policeman  is  called.  No,  no  rules 
against  radios.  No,  no  clause  in  the  lease 
saying  that  in  case  of  war  the  rooms 
will  have  to  be  evacuated  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Yes,  sure,  no  dogs  or  cats 
allowed — I  don't  say  that  if  a  kid  is 
crazy  about  a  pet  we  don't  look  the 
other  way,  so  long  as  there's  no  trouble 
caused. 

"Why,  just  the  rules  that  any  decently 
run  apartment  house  has  to  have.  No 
more.  No  less.  No  different." 

I   HAD   BEEN   TOLD  THAT  THERE   WERE   TWO 

or  three  large  assembly  rooms  or  halls 
tor  the  use  of  tenants,  and  asked  with 
inward  suspicion:  "Do  the  tenants  have 
parties  and  dances  and  sociables  and  so 
on,  there?" 
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The  laconic  Yankee  reply  was  balm. 
"If  they  want  to." 

Oh,  excellent!  If  they  want  to.  Yes, 
on  that  score,  I'd  just  as  soon  live  here 
myself. 

This  was  fine.  Not  so  fine,  in  fact  the 
one  thing  I  heard  and  saw  which  I  did 
not  like  at  all,  not  at  all — but  what  else 
can  be  done,  they  asked  me,  and  I  had 
no  answer — was  the  rule  about  the  in- 
come of  the  tenants.  I  had  known,  every- 
body knows,  that  of  course  these  low 
rent  apartments  are  for  people  with 
small  incomes,  and  that — human  na- 
ture being  what  it  lamentably  is — un- 
less the  necessary  precautions  are  taken, 
they  will  be  snatched  up  by  people  with 
more  money,  thus  shutting  out  those 
who  really  need  the  new  housing.  But 
observe  the  anesthetic  effect  on  the  hu- 
man imagination  of  abstract  language: 
"unless  necessary  precautions  are  taken." 
That  sounds  all  right,  doesn't  it?  But  it 
doesn't  sound  all  right  to  find  that  self- 
supporting,  hard-working,  self-respecting, 
American  citizens  must  not  only,  when 
they  become  tenants,  reveal  exactly  what 
their  income  is -to  the  last  cent,  but  that 
they  must  keep  on  revealing  it.  The 
"management"  has  a  right  continually  to 
pry  into  the  accounts  of  every  family. 
When  the  children  grow  up  to  high 
school  age,  old  enough  to  take  on  the 
small  odd  jobs  which  American  chil- 
dren have  taken  from  time  immemorial 
at  sixteen  or  seventeen  to  help  out  in  the 
family  budget  (Saturday  rush  hour  work 
in  the  big  grocery  store,  mowing  of 
lawns,  taking  care  of  children  for  an 
hour  or  two,  carrying  out  the  ashes  from 
the  furnace).  If  they  venture  to  do  these 
things  long  enough  materially  to  raise  the 
family  income  they  put  the  family  in 
danger  of  being  expelled  from  pleasant, 
clean,  sunny  quarters,  and  sent  back  to 
the  dirty,  dark,  wooden  firetraps  of  old 
times.  Thrift,  industry,  skill,  compe- 
tence— not  too  much  of  that! 

I  didn't  like  it  at  all,  and  neither  woukl 
you,  when  a  housewife  in  one  of  the 
bright,  airy,  convenient  kitchens  we  vis- 
ited, said  to  the  manager  who  was  show- 
ing me  around:  "Schraffts  wants  me  to 
come  back  three  mornings  a  week 
through  the  holiday  rush,"  and  added, 
very  anxiously,  "the  pay  is  pretty  good. 
Will  that  be  all  right?"  The  old- Ameri- 
can that  I  am  was  up  in  arms.  That  a 
woman  with  three  children  to  bring  up 
on  her  husband's  wages  should,  with 
fear  in  her  eyes,  be  asking  permission  in 
that  humble  apprehensive  way  to  prac- 
tice an  old  skill  of  hers,  to  make  a  little 
extra  money  for  shoes  and  underwear 
and  cod  liver  oil.  .  .  . 

YET    MY    DOCTOR    SON    REMINDED    ME   THAT 

evening  when  I  was  talking  over  the 
visit:  "That's  only  another  piece  of  our 
whole  system  in  its  present  state — society 
makes  provision  for  the  very  poor,  and 
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the  well-to-do  look  out  for  themselves — 
the  ones  who  are  penalized  are  the  hard- 
working, good  managers  among  the  up- 
per part  of  the  low  income  group.  Don't 
you  realize  that  the  same  thing  is  true  in 
medical  clinics — in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine now?"  Yes,  of  course  I  had  known 
that  medical  care  is,  so  far,  managed 
that  way.  But  what  it  means  had  been 
camouflaged  by  that  "necessary  precau- 
tions" verbiage.  How  could  I  have  known 
that  it  means  someone  in  authority  warn- 
ing, in  effect:  "Don't  dare  use  your  free 
time  and  skill  to  improve  the  family's 
condition,  or  out  you  go."  But  let  me  tell 
you  something  else.  The  man  from  the 
office  didn't  like  it  any  better  than  I  did 
— I  was  thankful  to  see  that  from  the  ex- 
pression on  his  good  American  face.  I 
suppose  the  writers  of  the  housing  law 
were  in  the  same  quandary  when  they 
faced  the  question. 

"But  how  else  .  .  .?"  Don't  ask  me.  I 
don't  know  how  else.  But  I  don't  like  it 
any  better  because  of  that. 

I   ALSO  THOUGHT  I  DIDN'T  QUITE  LIKE  THE 

way  people  let  us  in  to  look  over  their 
homes,  when  my  guide  knocked  at  the 
door  and  explained:  "Some  visitors  who'd 
like  to  look  around  your  apartment."  It 
was  a  Saturday  morning,  at  the  hour 
when  housewives  have  their  heads  tied 
up  in  dusting  cloths,  when  the  children, 
home  from  school,  are  all  over  the  place 
with  their  noise  and  clutter,  when  cook- 
ing for  Sunday  is  being  done.  The  wom- 
en who  opened  the  door  exclaimed:  "Oh, 
everything  is  in  a  mess.  If  you  had  only 
come  later!"  But  they  opened  the  door 
and  let  us  go  in.  There  were  fresh,  airy, 
sunny,  clean  and  easy-to-keep-clean 
rooms,  three  or  five  according  to  the  size 
of  the  family,  big  windows  looking  out 
on  broad  garden-like  courts,  bathrooms 
plenty  good  enough  for  the  Roosevelts. 
Who  wouldn't  be  satisfied  to  live  here? 
Twenty-one  dollars  for  three  rooms,  and 
thirty  dollars  for  five  rooms,  which  pays 
for  heat,  constant  hot  water  (think  of 
that),  electricity  for  lighting  and  refrig- 
erators. You  should  just  see  those  elec- 
trified, spotless,  convenient  kitchens! 

This  was  all  right — yet  for  a  moment 
I  could  scarcely  keep  from  wondering  if 
those  housekeepers  let  us  in,  total  strang- 
ers, at  a  very  inconvenient  hour,  because 
they  didn't  dare  not  to?  And  then,  when 
we  knocked  at  another  door  this  hap- 
pened: a  woman  whose  head  was  tied 
up  in  the  usual  dusting  cloth,  opened  the 
door,  but  only  a  little.  "Some  visitors 
who'd  like  to  etc.,  etc.,"  said  my  guide. 
And  said  the  woman,  not  spunkily,  not 
aggressively,  not  disagreeably  at  all,  but 
naturally  just  as  you  would  have  said  it, 
or  I:  "Oh,  I'm  sorry,  but  I've  got  every- 
thing upside  down,  cleaning  house.  I'm 
in  no  state  to  see  visitors.  You'll  have  to 
come  some  other  time,"  and  with  a  pleas- 
ant nod  to  us,  and  a  friendly  smile  at 


our  guide,  she  just  shut  the  door.  He 
took  it  as  naturally  as  she  said  it.  "Hur- 
rah!" I  thought,  tramping  down  the  fire- 
proof concrete  and  steel  stairway  after 
him.  "That's  something  like.  Those 
others  had  let  us  in  just  because  they 
were  good-natured — or  because  they 
caught  the  idea  that  they  were  helping 
other  people  to  have  a  chance  at  houses 
like  these,  by  showing  them  off." 

WE    STOOD    AT    THE    FOOT    OF    THE    STAIRS, 

looking  up  and  down  the  wide  sunny  open 
space  outside.  Since  it  was  Saturday  there 
were  lots  of  children  playing  around.  Al- 
most half  the  number  of  people  in  the 
apartments  were  children.  As  one  of 
them  told  me,  "more  than  six  hundred 
kids."  I  looked  at  those  who  came  and 
went  past  us.  They  were,  I  was  pleased 
to  see,  like  any  children,  with  that  good, 
fearless,  unself-conscious,  natural  expres- 
sion in  their  eyes  one  likes  to  see,  with 
good  warm  clothing  no  dingier  than 
everybody's  in  a  city.  They  were  health- 
ily and  uninhibitedly  noisy  too,  yelling 
and  screeching  at  each  other,  just  as  my 
grandchildren  do — and  just  as  the  chil- 
dren in  the  streets  on  our  way  had  been. 
But  what  a  difference,  really,  between 
this  space  for  play  and  the  dangerous, 
dirty,  unwholesome  streets  and  vacant 
lots  where  these  children  used  to  play 
before  their  families  moved  into  these 
planned  surroundings. 

I  turned  to  the  man  from  the  office 
and  put  a  crucial  question  to  him: 
"What  is  the  single  worst  cause  of  fric- 
tion between  the  tenants  and  the  man- 
agement?" (Perhaps,  I  thought  as  I  put 
it,  that  is  the  sort  of  question  one 
shouldn't  ask.)  But  there  was  not  an  in- 
stant's hesitation  in  his  answer.  He  knew 
what  the  worst  source  of  friction  was 
and  he  shouted  it  out  with  a  will. 
"Grass!"  he  cried.  "We  cannot  keep 
them  off  the  grass." 

I  stared,  remembering  the  beautiful 
grassless  French  public  gardens.  "Then 
why  have  grass?"  I  asked. 

But  my  guide  had  not  seen  the  Lux- 
embourg or  the  Tuileries  parks.  "No 
grass!"  he  exclaimed  horrified,  his  eyes 
wide  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  veneration 
for  our  fetish.  "What  would  you  have?" 

"Gravel.  Nice,  well-raked  gravel,  with 
trees  growing  at  frequent  intervals.  You 
can't  have  trees  here  now  because  their 
roots  would  kill  your  old  grass.  And  a 
well-painted  circular  bench  around  each 
tree  for  the  mothers  to  sit  on.  Then  the 
children  could  run  and  race  in  all  direc- 
tions, free  as  air.  And  you'd  never  have 
to  think  up  a  new  way  to  yell  at  them  to 
keep  off  the  grass." 

Well,  he  evidently  thought  I  was 
crazy.  But  I  know  I'm  right — for  I've 
since  been  told  some  other  projects  do 
keep  the  grass  in  its  place.  And  who  ever 
would  have  thought  I'd  have  a  construc- 
tive idea  about  a  housing  project! 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


Local  Housing  Authorities  (dots),  with  one  or  more  projects  under  the  USHA,  October  1939.    Roman  numerals  indicate  USHA  regions 


Housing  and  Politics 


by  CHARLES  ABRAMS 


THROUGHOUT  AMERICA'S  HISTORY  THE  LAND  QUESTION  HAS 
been  a  central  problem,  a  burning  issue.  The  acute  forms 
in  which  it  confronts  us  now  have  been  accumulating  for 
a  century:  land  use,  security  of  tenure,  the  plight  of  farm- 
ers, sharecroppers,  rural  and  urban  slum  dwellers,  debt- 
burdened  home  owners,  the  stability  of  the  whole  land 
inomy  itself.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  dra- 
atic  overtures  in  these  fields  by  the  federal  government 
hich  now  owns  two  fifths  of  all  farm  mortgage  debt 
id  one  fifth  of  all  urban  mortgage  debt.  AAA,  FHA, 
SHA  have  all  made  tentative  stabs  at  the  problems. 
Today  we  have  reached  a  crossroads  where  a  choice  may 
ve  to  be  made.  What  have  these  experiments  yielded? 
hat  have  these  demonstrations  demonstrated?  Were  the 
lousing  projects  designed  only  for  the  lucky  few  who  got 
in  early,  or  is  their  construction  to  go  on  until  every  slum 
cleared?  What  of  the  labor  camps,  the  communities  for 
stranded  groups,  the  Greenbelt  towns,  the  subsistence 
homesteads,  the  farm-buying  for  migrant  tenants  and 


The  public  and  semi-public  agencies  responsible  for  housing,  soil  conserva- 
tion and  rural  resettlement,  are  creatures  of  politics.  Now,  in  1940,  a  great 
program  hangs  in  the  balance  as  political  ears  are  close  to  the  ground,  trying 
to  distinguish  between  clamoring  lobbies  and  the  voice  of  the  people.  Voters, 
take  notice! 


" 


BRUARY    1940 


sharecroppers,  the  attempts  at  soil  conservation  and  res- 
toration— are  these  to  continue  until  all  are  provided  for, 
or  are  they,  too,  only  demonstrations  that  have  served 
their  political  purpose  and  are  now  to  be  abandoned? 

The  answers  depend  largely  on  the  public  attitude.  But 
the  public  attitude  will  depend  upon  how  much  the  pub- 
lic knows  and  how  earnestly  it  makes  itself  felt  as  a  result. 

A  well  organized  minority,  not  too  strenuously  opposed, 
can  destroy  even  a  deserving  program  where  the  public 
generally  has  evinced  little  concern  over  it.  Not  that  pub- 
lic sympathy  cannot  be  stirred.  But  it  won't  happen  by 
itself.  Public  opinion  must  not  only  be  roused  to  demand 
continuing  action  against  the  growing  demand  for  "econ- 
omy" in  everything  but  war  expenditures,  but  it  must  also 
be  informed  so  that  it  does  not  mistake  the  shadow  for 
the  substance,  does  not  accept  a  program  of  payments  to 
absentee  landlords  in  the  guise  of  relief  to  farm  tenants, 
does  not  accept  tax  exemption  to  private  builders  as  a 
means  of  housing  those  of  low  income. 
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Low  rent  housing,  resettlement,  rural  relief,  soil  con- 
servation and  reclamation,  all  these  stand  at  the  political 
crossroads  today.  The  next  few  months  may  be  decisive. 
What  chance  is  there  that  public  sentiment  can  lift  these 
measures  from  their  present  position  as  experiments  and 
stop-gaps  into  a  realistic  and  adequate  long  range  program? 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  operating  against  such  a 
development.  For  one  thing,  federal  land  policies  are  still 
linked  in  the  public  mind  to  the  nightmare  years  that 
came  after  1929.  The  scales  could  be,  tipped  and  all  the 
progress  so  far  achieved  wiped  out  by  such  developments 
as  a  major  recovery  or  a  high  pressure  economy  drive. 

Not  even  the  persons  for  whom  the  benefits  are  intended 
give  any  large  measure  of  concerted  support.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  sharecroppers'  movement,  or  a  tenants' 
movement  on  an  adequate  scale.  A  few  organizations  do 
good  work  in  canalizing  public  opinion  on  zoning  and 
tenement  reform,  in  resisting  raids  on  housing  authorities 
by  established  political  groups,  and  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion. But  these  are  not  "movements"  in  the  same  sense  we 
might  speak  of  the  Labor  movement  or  even  of  the  "Ham- 
and-Eggs"  or  Townsend  movements.  It  is  one  thinu;  to 
organize  veterans  for  a  bonus  drive  or  inspire  our  elders 
to  seek  a  $50-a-week  paradise.  Regardless  of  the  merits, 
victory  would  bring  immediate  and  tangible  benefit  to  the 
humblest  follower.  The  inspiration  and  intensity  of  feel- 
ing of  such  drives  are  absent  on  the  depressed  plane  of 
the  sharecropper  or  the  slum  tenant.  To  them  a  housing 
project  can  only  mean  some  slight  increase  in  their  infini- 
tesimal chances  of  finally  being  picked  as  tenants. 

The  Facts  of  Life 

IN    SEVEN    CITIES    REFERENDA     HAVE    BEEN    HELD    DURING    THE 

past  year  to  test  the  local  attitude  on  public  housing.  In 
foui  the  vote  was  favorable.  In  Flint,  Mich.,  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  it  was  unfavorable.  In  all 
cases  the  turnout  for  the  vote  was  poor.  In  Flint,  which 
needed  workers'  housing  as  much  as  any  other  city  in  the 
country,  where  the  contrast  between  the  modern  General 
Motors  factories  and  the  archaic  tumbledown  human 
shelters  furnish  a  sardonic  commentary  on  modern  life, 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  participated.  Op- 
position there,  as  in  Portland  and  Burlington,  was  articu- 
late and  well  organized. 
In  New  Britain,  Conn., 
where  housing  just  skim- 
med through,  a  combi- 
nation of  hardware  man- 
ufacturers and  misguid- 
ed workers  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving 
the  city  of  housing. 
The  workers  who 
owned  small  houses 
had  been  told  that 
they  were  sure  to 
lose  them  if  housing 
projects  were  built, 
while  the  manu- 
facturers were 
afraid  that  the 
projects  would 
become  meeting 
places  for  CIO 
organizers.  At 
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some  public  meetings,  supporters  of  housing  were  booed 
down,  even  by  people  in  work  shirts. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  the  basis  for  a  real 
housing  movement  exists.  The  newly  completed  projects 
have  begun  to  attract  a  genuine  sympathetic  interest.  The 
Los  Angeles  newspapers  that  recently  boiled  over  when  a 
federal  official  told  them  their  slums  were  the  worst  in  the 
country  have  now  begun  to  look  at  their  back  streets.  Op- 
position in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  and  Detroit,  Mich,  is  develop- 
ing into  keen  curiosity  as  the  actual  construction  proceeds. 
Two  hundred  local  housing  authorities  have  been  formed 
in  less  than  two  years.  The  high  courts  of  sixteen  states 
have  already  upheld  the  purposes  of  housing  authorities 
and  the  legality  of  tax  exemption  on  their  projects.  They 
have  condemned  slum  conditions  in  opinions  which,  as 
human  documents  on  the  background  and  aims  of  public 
housing,  can  hardly  be  excelled. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  the  face  of  intense  opposition,  there 
has  got  to  be  even  more  powerful  support — support  which 
can  have  an  infinitely  broader  base  provided  the  spearhead 
groups  which  always  precede  mass  movements  keep  ever- 
lastingly at  it.  Every  community  has  a  potential  nucleus 
for  action — whether  it  is  a  housing  council  or  a  women's 
club  or  a  church  group.  But  it  is  not  only  emotional  drive 
that  is  required.  Housing  is  no  longer  an  emotional  issue 
alone.  It  has  gone  past  that  initial  stage.  Now,  for  its  full- 
est measure  of  success,  it  requires  public  familiarity  with 
techniques,  procedures,  alternatives,  methods,  norms  and 
concepts.  It  requires  a  public  able  to  distinguish  substance 
from  oratory,  a  public  that  must  know  not  only  why  we 
need  housing  but  what  kind  of  housing,  where,  at  what 
cost,  for  whom. 

It  must  learn  to  recognize  what  are  details,  and  what 
are  fundamentals.  When  real  estate  organizations  aban- 
don their  direct  opposition  to  all  housing,  but  insist  that 
only  slum  clearance  and  rehousing  on  the  same  sites  be 
allowed,  then  the  social  workers  who  have  been  insistent 
on  the  same  thing  must  begin  to  realize  the  facts:  that 
purchase  by  the  government  of  certain  high  cost  slum  real 
estate  bails  out  unlucky  real  estate  investments  and  that  it 
does  little  or  nothing  to  combat  the  growing  shortage  of 
low  rental  houses  of  any  kind.  When,  in  1938,  a  leading 
gubernatorial  candidate  in  the  East  expressed  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  slum  tenant  but  blasted  the  New  Deal  hous- 
ing policy  for  invasion  of  states'  rights,  we  must  recognize 
that  he  meant  an  end  to  federal  aid  for  housing,  and  that 
that  in  turn  means  the  end  of  the  whole  housing  program 
for  the  present.  Only  two  or  three  states  would  make  the 
large  appropriations  required,  and  our  cities,  their  finances 
being  what  they  are,  certainly  could  not  do  it  alone. 

For  the  public  must  go  even  further  than  that.  It  must 
realize  that  adequate  housing  is  possible  only  if  the  states 
and  cities  are  ready  to  carry  their  end  of  the  housing  load. 
This  means  that  Washington  must  not  be  expected  to  do 
everything  and  pay  for  everything.  There  must  be  enough 
non-federal  projects,  locally  financed  and  state-aided,  to 
supplement  the  necessarily  inadequate  federal  program. 

Lobbies,  Pressure  Groups,  Public  Opinion 

WHAT  ARE  THE  PRESENT  BASES  OF  A  STRONG  PUBLIC  OPINION? 
Originally  there  were  the  manufacturers  of  building  ma- 
terials who  wanted  some  program  started  so  they  could 
sell  their  goods.  Social  workers,  local  housing  associations 
and  housing  councils  who  have  done  good  work  consid- 
ering their  difficulties  in  getting  even  the  meager  funds 
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they  require.  Local  housing  authorities  should  be  intensely 
interested  in  rallying  support  as  a  matter  of  self-preserva- 
tion, but  have  generally  failed  to  explain  their  policies 
adequately,  and  have  generally  cold-shouldered  local  hous- 
ing groups  who  wanted  information  on  the  planning  of 
projects.  This  aloofness  is  temporarily  an  easier  policy,  but 
in  the  long  run  fails  to  build  up  enthusiasm  for  housing, 
fails  to  build  support  for  further  expansion  of  housing 
activities,  fails  to  build  resistance  for  the  almost  inevitable 
day  when  the  local  political  administration  starts  to  move 
in  on  the  supposedly  independent  position  of  the  Housing 
Authority  and  starts  to  take  it  over  and  make  it  over, 
statute  or  no  statute. 

On  the  other  side  we  have  the  well  organized  real  estate 
boards,  the  building  and  loan  associations,  taxpayers'  asso- 
ciations, economy  leagues.  They  act  in  the  full  vigor  of 
maturity  in  lobbying,  with  the  fine  confidence  of  ample 
funds.  To  combat  them,  to  combat  inertia,  to  combat  the 
intensifying  economy  drive  is  not  hopeless,  but  it's  a  big 
job,  a  job  that  must  start  not  a  very  great  distance  from 
scratch,  and  it  must  be  done  now  before  it  is  too  late.  Ten- 
ants' associations  formed  within  the  new  housing  projects, 
groups  excluded  from  good  housing  until  more  projects 
are  available,  labor  which  has  a  strong  interest  both  as 
employed  producer  and  as  housing  consumer,  architects 
and  engineers,  social  workers  and  enlightened  business — 
all  these  groups  are  the  potential  supporters  who  must 
become  active  supporters.  Nuclei  sometimes  exist  around 
which  these  may  rally.  The  local  Housing  Authority 
should  always  be  available. 

On  All  Fronts 

ACTION    IS   REQUIRED  ON    TWO   FRONTS    NOW — LOCAL   AND   FED- 

eral.  States  should  be  made  to  follow.  Locally  there  is  the 
problem  of  freedom  from  favoritism  and  politics,  for  noth- 
ing will  so  soon  discredit  the  movement  as  the  impression 
that  it  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  favored  contracts  or  for 
favored  political  henchmen  either  as  officials  or  as  tenants, 
or  the  suspicion  or  prospect  of  "slum-mandering"  by  which 
a  project  is  located  in  a  hostile  political  district  and  then 
loaded  with  tenants  who  will  vote  "right."  There  is  the 
need  to  see  that  the  local  council  or  selectmen  or  board 
of  aldermen  will  grant  the  necessary  funds  for  projects  to 
proceed.  Nationally,  the  problem  is  to  make  Congress  see 
the  fundamental  importance  of  continuing  the  program 
it  has  begun,  to  make  it  really  affect  the  pattern  of  our 
lives,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  content  merely  with  tantaliz- 
ing experiments  and  models.  Possibly  we  may  even  hope 
to  succeed  in  making  housing,  land  use  control,  soil  recla- 
mation an  integral  part  of  both  party  platforms  as  in 
England. 

Difficult  as  the  job  is,  a  good  many  things  have  hap- 
pened in  the  last  few  years  to  help  make  possible  the  crea- 
tion of  strong  public  backing.  We  have  the  challenging 
new  communities  themselves,  incomparably  better  physi- 
cally, socially,  recreationally,  than  anything  those  of  low 
or  even  higher  income  have  been  able  to  achieve.  We  have 
the  stirring  and  popular  films  such  as  "The  City,"  "The 
River,"  "The  Plough  That  Broke  the  Plains."  We  have 


excellent  traveling  exhibits  such  as  that  of  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art.  John  Steinbeck  has  written  his  heartrend- 
ing best  seller,  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath." 

In  addition  to  an  aroused  and  educated  public  opinion, 
we  must  seek  to  train  men  and  women  who  will  work  in 
the  projects,  for  unless  this  is  done,  and  unless  there  is  a 
pool  of  qualified  applicants  for  housing  positions,  there  is 
clanger  that  employes  will  be  chosen  for  their  political 
contacts  rather  than  for  their  merits. 

From  Negative  to  Positive  Impulses 

THUS  FAR  EDUCATION   IN   HOUSING  HAS  MADE  SLOW  PROGRESS. 

There  are  few  persons  qualified  to  teach  it,  and  most  of 
these  few  hold  office  in  Washington  or  with  local  housing 
authorities.  There  are  few  suitable  textbooks.  Both  prac- 
tice and  policy  are  in  a  constant  and  somewhat  bewilder- 
ing state  of  flux.  Nevertheless  a  considerably  greater  de- 
gree of  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  developing  in  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities,  and  a  few  courses  are  cur- 
rently being  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  departments 
of  public  administration,  architecture  and  sociology.  In 
other  cases  visiting  lecturers  may  present  rough  outlines 
of  specific  aspects.  But  while  about  two  hundred  schools 
and  colleges  touch  on  the  subject  in  some  form,  no  effort 
has  yet  been  made  to  develop  those  courses  which  will  train 
people  in  all  branches  of  the  subject,  qualify  project  direc- 
tors, adequately  instruct  managers  in  theory  and  technique 
as  well  as  in  management,  train  teachers  so  that  they  can 
go  out  and,  in  their  turn,  train  others.  This  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  larger  universities  as  well  as  of  the  local 
authorities. 

The  future  of  the  housing  program  and  of  other  federal 
land  activities  depends  largely  on  what  happens  during 
the  coming  year.  Much  will  depend  on  whether  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  administration  assume  responsibility  for 
the  program,  lead  the  fight  for  its  continuance,  make  it 
one  of  their  "must"  measures.  The  cooperation  of  local 
authorities  and  a  real  effort  by  unofficial  groups  would  do 
much  to  bring  that  about.  For  among  the  many  measures 
that  come  before  Congress,  with  many  new  issues  pre- 
sented by  the  present  war,  with  much  opinion  favoring 
the  limitation  of  federal  operations,  the  President  cannot 
be  expected  to  press  most  strongly  for  measures  on  which 
there  is  only  public  apathy. 

If  enough  demonstrations  can  be  completed,  if  enough 
public  interest  is  stirred  to  warrant  their  continuance, 
housing,  rural  resettlement  and  similar  measures  may 
reach  out  of  their  present  place  as  temporary  expedients 
into  something  whole,  rational,  real  and  permanent.  Hous- 
ing has  here  been  singled  out  for  discussion  because  space 
does  not  permit  developing  the  thesis  in  the  other  equally 
important  and  related  fields  in  which  similar  action  is 
necessary  and  similar  techniques  must  be  applied.  If  con- 
fusion or  the  clamor  for  economy  are  allowed  to  erase  the 
progress  so  far  achieved,  it  may  be  years  before  another 
similar  opportunity  presents  itself.  And  in  the  meantime 
the  situation  will  continue  to  deteriorate,  for  the  forces 
that  have  brought  us  to  our  present  position  are  still  the 
dominant  springs  of  action. 
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Taxes  in  Search  of  a  Resting  Place 


by  HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM 

Who's  to  pay  the  bill  for  our  civic  improvements,  government 
services,  public  housing  —  and  how?  Here  the  editor  of  The 
American  City  gives  his  answers  to  the  riddle  of  taxation. 


IN  THE  WORLD  OF  TODAY — AND  OF  TOMORROW,  SO  FAR  AS  WE 

can  see  at  the  moment — all  the  constructive  ideas  in  all  the 
excellent  articles  in  this  issue  will  produce  inadequate 
housing — and  inadequate  communities  and  inadequate 
prosperity — unless  the  basic  problem  of  taxation  is 
tackled.  For  without  a  rational  tax  system  neither  public 
nor  private  housing  can  flourish.  Public  housing  must  be 
paid  for,  in  part  at  least,  with  tax  money.  Similarly,  tax- 
ation of  real  estate  may  act  as  a  stimulus  or  deterrent  to 
widen  the  area  of  operation  of  the  private  entrepreneur. 
Thus  the  tax  program  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  housing  program. 

Speaking  broadly,  taxation  may  be  regarded  both  as  a 
method  of  raising  public  revenues  and  as  a  method  of 
wealth  distribution.  It  may  be  a  burden  or  it  may  be  a 
benefit.  Far  from  being  merely  the  power  to  destroy,  tax- 
ation wisely  levied  and  judiciously  expended  may  con- 
tribute to  achieving  a  real  democracy — one  element  of 
which  is  good  housing  for  all,  along  with  provision  for 
education,  recreation,  medical  care,  adequate  fire  and  police 
protection  and  other  services  too  numerous  to  mention. 


A  dull  subject,  taxation,  perhaps — but,  after  all,  tax  money 
is  what  makes  the  governmental  mare  go  round. 

But  the  mare  cuts  up  odd  capers  sometimes.  Taxes  don't 
like  to  stay  put.  Sales  taxes,  collected  from  merchants  or 
producers,  are  shifted  to  consumers.  Taxes  on  buildings, 
collected  from  landlords,  are  shifted  to  tenants.  Of  all 
major  taxes  the  least  shiftable  are  those  on  community- 
created  land  values  and  on  incomes,  gifts  and  inheritances. 
A  sound  system  of  local  and  national  taxation  would  place 
reliance  on  these  taxes  that  stay  put,  rather  than  on  the 
shiftable  levies  which  finally  fall  most  heavily  on  the  very 
groups  that  taxes  to  promote  housing  are  supposed  to 
benefit.  This  does  not  mean  that  income  taxes  need  be 
more  steeply  graded  at  the  top  income  levels.  (No  use  to 
kill  the  goose  whose  golden  egg  might  be  tapped  to  provide 
investment  funds  for  large  scale  housing  and  other  pri- 
•vate  projects.)  Adjustments  might  be  made  by  a  reduction 
in  exemption  without  upsetting  the  standard  of  living  of 
middle  income  groups,  and  indeed  with  benefit  to  them  if 
accompanied  with  reduction  of  regressive  sales  taxes. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  as  to  sources  of  reve- 
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nues  for  housing  lies  with  the  municipalities — a  problem 
which  must  be  squarely  faced  for  the  reason,  among  oth- 
ers, that  local  participation  in  the  federal  housing  pro- 
gram depends  on  the  municipality  itself  sharing  the 
financial  responsibility.  [See  "That  'One  Third  of  a  Na- 
tion,'" by  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  page  83.]  The  financing 
of  local  aid  for  housing  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
municipal  and  county  treasuries  are  already  burdened  by 
prior  claims.  Although  a  more  equitable  basis  of  property 
taxation  might  be  achieved  by  a  readjustment  of  the  real 
estate  tax  as  between  land  and  buildings,  revenues  from 
real  estate  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  sufficient  to  take  on 
the  added  burden  of  providing  public  housing. 

In  many  municipalities  constitutional  or  statutory  tax 
limits  prevent  increased  levies  on  real  estate.  For  such 
cities,  the  state  must  grant  power  to  levy  other  taxes, 
where  such  power  is  lacking,  or  grant  to  local  govern- 
ments a  larger  share  of  state  collected  funds.  In  many 
other  municipalities  the  right  to  increase  real  estate  taxes 
exists,  but  local  sentiment  prevents  its  exercise.  Indeed, 
raising  the  tax  on  real  estate  improvements  increases  the 
need  for  subsidized  public  housing,  and  thus  penalizes 
private  building  programs. 

Where  then,  under  present  limitations,  can  the  necessary 
local  contributions  come  from?  The  alternatives  are  (1) 
tax  exemption  for  housing  projects;  (2)  tax  remission; 
(3)  special  assessments;  (4)  excess  condemnation  of  land; 
or  (5)  new  forms  of  taxation. 

Local  Support   for  Housing   Programs 

TAX     EXEMPTION — WHICH     AS     THE     TERM     SIGNIFIES     IS    THE 

exemption  of  a  housing  development,  land,  buildings  or 
both,  from  paying  taxes— has  been  the  method  most 
widely  used,  possibly  because  it  was  the  most  easily 
available.  It  has  had  the  least  public  opposition— perhaps 
because  the  taxpaying  public  does  not  realize  that  it  is  cost- 
ing them  anything.  It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  many 
students  of  public  finance  oppose  it — a  hidden  subsidy  un- 
known in  amount  and  hence  misleading.  Further  ob- 
jection is  that  it  increases  the  tax  exempt  rolls,  thus  re- 
ducing the  city's  borrowing  capacity  under  the  debt  limit. 
It  is  a  further  extension  of  the  homestead  tax  exemp- 
tion which  has  been  widely  fought.  Tax  exemption,  not 
being  based  on  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay,  obviously 
does  not  aim  at  the  pockets  of  the  well-off.  Moreover,  it 
is  an  inflexible  form  of  subsidy  which  does  not  easily  lend 
itself  to  readjustment. 

Under  tax  remission,  the  payment  of  the  property  tax 
lains  the  basic  obligation  of  the  operator  of  a  low  rental 
veiling  who  is  entitled,  however,  to  a  remission  at  the 
id  of  the  year  equal  to  the  amount  of  annual  subsidy 
whatever  type  the  city  has  obligated  itself  to  provide, 
fhile  tax  remission  (intermediate  between  a  cash  subsidy 
tax  exemption)    is  somewhat   more   adjustable  and 
xible  than  tax  exemption,  still  in  essence  it  too  is  a  con- 
aled  levy,  financed  out  of  the  property  tax. 

Special  assessment.  By  this  method  the  cost  of  a  par- 
cular  public  improvement  is  assessed  wholly  or  partly 
gainst  adjacent  and  other  landowners  supposedly  bene- 
iting  from  the  project.  The  special  assessment  has  been  a 
successful  instrument  in  urban  development  and  has  been 
are  equitable  than  financing  certain  types  of  municipal 
iprovement  by  means  of  a  general  city  levy.  The  special 
sessment  system  involves  much  guesswork,  however, 
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and  the  assumed  benefits  often  differ  markedly  from  the 
actual  distribution  of  property  value  enhancements. 
Moreover,  since  the  assessment  is  payable  before  the  bene- 
fits have  accrued,  it  frequently  imposes  a  hardship  upon 
the  owner.  Although  the  special  assessment  is  a  crude  tool, 
it  has  served  a  valuable  purpose  and  should  be  utilized 
until  some  more  satisfactory  substitute  can  be  adopted. 
Some  combination  of  an  increment  tax  on  land  values 
and  excess  condemnation  might  prove  to  be  such  a 
substitute. 

Excess  condemnation  of  land  is  "the  power  to  apply 
eminent  domain  to  land  in  excess  of  that  physically 
needed  for  an  improvement  but  incidental  to  it."  By 
later  selling  off  such  excess  land  the  government  may 
recoup  for  the  community  part  of  the  value  of  the  public 
improvement  itself,  and  still  control  its  use  by  certain 
restrictions.  As  yet  a  legal  instrument  for  housing  pur- 
poses in  only  a  few  states,  steps  should  be  taken  to  permit 
a  wider  use  of  excess  condemnation. 

New  forms  of  taxation.  A  method  of  raising  cash  funds 
for  public  housing  is  the  so-called  occupancy  tax — one 
levied  on  rents  on  business  premises  and  paid  by  the  own- 
er, the  proceeds  applied  to  interest  and  amortization  costs 
of  bonds  on  low  rent  housing.  In  New  York  City  this  tax 
is  graded,  reaching  the  moderate  annual  maximum  of  $12 
for  a  single  commercial  rental;  it  is  now  proposed  to  apply 
an  occupancy  tax  to  high  rental  residential  property.  Un- 
duly high  rates  might  upset  the  whole  real  estate  structure 
of  a  city,  however,  and  must  be  guarded  against. 

Various  other  types  of  local  taxes  have  been  proposed. 
These  proposals  include  stock  and  bond  transfer  taxes, 
check  taxes,  revenues  from  parking  meters  and  municipal- 
ly owned  parking  spaces;  and  taxes  on  admissions,  tele- 
phones, patent  medicines,  tobacco,  and  vending  machines. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  municipalities  at  present  de- 
pend largely  on  one  source  of  revenue — real  estate — for 
their  income.  The  average  American  is  prone  to  take  the 
traditional  American  method  of  taxing  real  estate  for 
granted,  neither  evaluating  its  results  on  the  general  real 
estate  picture  nor  questioning  it  in  terms  of  other  possible 
methods.  Inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  all  local  revenue  comes 
from  the  general  property  tax  (real  estate  and  personal 
property)  and  real  estate  contributes  about  three  quarters 
of  this  tax,  these  are  serious  considerations. 

Are  Buildings  Real  Estate? 

WHAT  HAS  ACTUALLY  BEEN  THE  EFFECT  OF  OUR  SYSTEM  OF 
taxing  on  the  capital  value  of  land  and  improvements? 
Could  not  this  system  be  modified  in  a  way  to  deter  land 
speculation  and  encourage  improvement?  A  scientific  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  involves  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  real  estate  is  not  a  homogeneous  form  of  property  but 
a  dual  form,  which  must  be  broken  down  into  its  two 
elements — land  and  improvements.  Lawyers  having  united 
these  two  entities  in  one  term,  tax  makers  have  subse- 
quently followed  suit,  and  we  fail  to  discriminate  be- 
tween them  in  the  levying  of  taxes. 

The  reaction  of  land  and  improvements  to  taxes  are 
quite  dissimilar.  Taxes  falling  on  land  are  capitalized  and 
decrease  the  selling  price  of  land,  so  that  if  site  taxes  are 
held  at  a  constant  rate  they  are  no  burden  to  builder  or 
tenant.  But  the  part  which  falls  on  improvements  in- 
creases operating  costs  and  tends  in  the  long  run  to  be 
shifted  to  the  tenant.  The  less  (Continued  on  page  131) 
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The  Law  and  the  Builders 


by  IRA  S.  ROBBINS 

A  lawyer  outlines  the  progress  and  discouragements  of  the  last 
few  years  —  and  tells  us  how  we  can  help  legislators  and  judges 
to  clear  the  legal  track  ahead. 


EVERY  SOCIAL  MOVEMENT  INVOLVES  THE  DISCARDING  OF  OLD 
concepts  and  the  introduction  of  new  principles.  These 
old  concepts  are  often  fixed  in  practice,  inbred  in  custom, 
buttressed  by  tradition.  In  housing  and  planning  these 
concepts  involve  architecture,  finance,  taxation — more  often 
they  are  rooted  in  the  law. 

In  discussing  the  legal  framework  of  the  movement  to 
obtain  more  and  better  housing,  especially  for  families  of 
low  income,  we  are  confronted  with  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. Who  is  to  build  the  homes — a  governmental  agency, 
private  enterprise,  or  a  combination  of  the  two?  How  is 
the  land  to  be  obtained — by  purchase  or  through  the 
power  of  eminent  domain?  How  are  the  developments  to 
be  financed — by  federal,  state  or  municipal  loans  and  sub- 
sidies, by  savings  banks  and  insurance  companies,  by  com- 
mercial builders  or  by  private  investors?  To  what  build- 
ing codes  or  tenement  house  laws  must  the  new  build- 
ings conform?  What  laws  apply  to  existing  buildings  that 
must  be  repaired,  vacated  or  demolished? 

Housing  Authorities 

LET    US    CONSIDER,    FIRST,    THE     HOUSING     AUTHORITIES.    THE 

United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  empowered  the  newly 
created  United  States  Housing  Authority  to  make  loans 
and  annual  contributions  to  local  housing  authorities 
authorized  by  their  state  governments  to  undertake  low 
rent  projects.  To  date,  thirty-nine  states  have  enacted  the 
necessary  legislation  to  permit  the  setting  up  of  local 
authorities  and  more  than  260  such  authorities  have  been 
established.  These  semi-independent  public  bodies  build, 
own  and  manage  housing  projects — an  arrangement  which 
not  only  offers  advantages  in  financing  but  which  avoids 
many  constitutional  and  statutory  restrictions  which 
would  be  inevitable  if  public  housing  were  directly  under- 
taken by  municipalities.  Despite  a  tendency  in  some  cities 
to  veer  away  from  the  authority  mechanism,  or  to  make 
it  subservient  to  local  political  influence,  it  is  here  to  stay. 
The  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  housing  authorities 
10  cover  a  metropolitan  or  regional  district,  or  a  county, 
instead  of  being  restricted  to  the  confines  of  a  munici- 
pality, fs  rapidly  becoming  a  question  which  must  be  the 
subject  not  merely  of  serious  reflection  but  of  action.  Nine 
states  now  permit  the  establishment  of  metropolitan,  re- 
gional, or  county  authorities  with  the  result  that  a  more 
comprehensive  attack  can  be  made  on  the  housing  prob- 
lem in  those  states,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  They 
also  afford  a  start  in  planning  on  a  regional  basis  instead 
of  forcing  the  new  housing  projects  to  conform  to  an 
established  and  often  undesirable  urban  pattern.  Other 
states  restrict  the  formation  of  housing  authorities  to 
cities  of  a  certain  minimum  population,  or  to  cities  only. 
Yet,  though  conditions  in  smaller  communities — towns 
and  villages — and  rural  districts  may  differ  from  those  in 


urban  centers,  the  need  for  action  is  often  just  as  acute. 
Furthermore,  in  most  states,  the  legislature  consists  largely 
of  representatives  from  rural  areas.  Although  they  may 
be  induced  to  enact  initial  housing  legislation  for  the 
large  cities  (especially  when  spurred  by  the  offer  of  fed- 
eral funds),  the  success  of  any  long  term  housing  pro- 
gram depends  on  how  much  the  base  of  operations  is 
broadened. 

Assembling  Land 

AFTER  WE  KNOW  WHO  is  GOING  TO  UNDERTAKE  A  PROJECT 
and  where  the  money  is  coming  from,  the  process  of 
assembling  land  begins.  The  day  of  single  houses  built 
on  narrow  lots  is  passing.  A  new  era  of  large  scale,  com- 
prehensive planning  and  building  by  private  as  well  as 
public  agencies  is  under  way.  The  difficulties  involved  in 
assembling  land  cannot  be  minimized;  often  there  are  as 
many  owners  in  a  single  block  .as  there  are  building  lots. 
A  few  owners  may  block  entire  enterprises  or  make  the 
cost  of  a  proposed  development  prohibitive. 

A  legal  instrument  exists  for  the  assembly  of  land  for 
public  purposes — the  power  of  eminent  domain.  It  is  the 
sovereign  right  of  government  to  take  land  for  "public 
use"  upon  payment  of  "just  compensation."  But  we  are 
prohibited  by  our  state  constitutions  from  taking  property 
for  other  than  a  "public  use"  and  from  expending  public 
funds  for  other  than  a  "public  purpose."  In  1934,  because 
of  some  ominous  judicial  decisions  of  a  decade  or  so  ago, 
we  worried  considerably  as  to  whether  or  not  the  courts 
would  hold  that  public  low  rent  housing  projects  were  a 
legitimate  public  purpose  or  enterprise.  Today  we  are  over 
this  hurdle,  for  the  highest  courts  in  at  least  seventeen 
states  have  upheld  local  housing  authorities  in  their  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  and  no  decision  to 
the  contrary  has  been  sustained  in  the  highest  court  of 
any  state. 

The  right  of  public  agencies  to  acquire  land -in  slum  or 
blighted  areas  for  a  purpose  other  than  that  of  public  hous- 
ing has  also  been  upheld  in  a  few  significant  decisions. 
In  other  words,  slum  clearance  in  itself,  as  well  as  low 
rent  housing,  is  also  becoming  an  accepted  "public  pur- 
pose." This  may  lead  to  the  very  desirable  restoration  of 
neighborhoods  to  their  highest  social  and  economic  use. 
It  would  permit  the  assembling  of  land,  the  clearance  and 
replanning  of  an  area,  and  its  redevelopment  for  office 
or  industrial  buildings,  theaters  or  parking  spaces,  recre- 
ation parks,  expensive  homes  or  apartments,  or  whatever 
the  area  is  best  adapted  for. 

Building  Codes:  Protective  or  Archaic? 

No   MATTER   WHAT   AGENCY,   GOVERNMENTAL    OR    PRIVATE,    UN- 

dertakes  to  put  up  a  building,  it  finds  that  it  must  com- 
ply with  certain  restrictive  legislation,  such  as  building 
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codes  and  tenement  house  laws.  These  codes,  which  each 
community  writes  for  itself,  govern  the  use  of  building 
materials  and  provide  for  safety,  light,  air  and  sanitation 
in  structures  of  all  kinds. 

The  problem  of  building  codes  today  is  not  so  much 
to  secure  their  adoption  by  backward  communities — that 
is  an  educational,  not  a  legal  problem — as  it  is  to  control 
their  character,  where  they  have  been  adopted.  Rigid  and 
inflexible  codes  always  lag  behind  technical  progress. 
They  prevent  the  use  of  new  materials,  or  the  discard 
of  old,  which  have  become  structurally  unnecessary.  Codes 
freeze  building  practice  and  techniques  and  often  prevent 
the  worst,  while  they  discourage  the  best. 

The  justification  for  stringent  codes  is  the  fear  that 
without  them  the  unsafe  and  conscienceless  building  prac- 
tices of  the  past  may  be  revived.  There  is  also  a  natural 
reluctance  to  rely  on  the  discretion  or  honor  of  public 
officials,  where  considerable  money  is  involved,  to  main- 
tain desirable  standards  when  those  standards  are  not 
rigidly  defined. 

Codes  sometimes  give  a  monopoly  to  a  particular  prod- 
uct. To  circumvent  this  evil  a  national  building  code 
"based  on  performance  standards  for  all  materials"  is  now 
in  process  of  being  formulated  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  American  Standards  Association  as  a 
guide  for  local  communities. 

The  weakness  and  failings  of  our  present  codes  are 
leading  many  to  advocate  a  complete  change  in  their 
character.  Rather  than  listing  certain  materials  and  build- 
ing procedures  it  is  advocated  that  the  code  be  transformed 
into  a  set  of  principles,  as  guides  rather  than  restrictions. 
With  intelligent  administrative  application  they  will  set 
standards  of  safety,  air,  light  and  sanitation,  without  re- 
quiring specific  material  or  technique. 

In  many  states  and  communities  tenement  house  legis- 
lation, like  building  codes,  does  not  exist — or,  if  it  does, 
it  is  not  rigidly  applied.  The  weaknesses  of  tenement  legis- 
lation are  twofold.  It  usually  deals  with  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  dwelling  structures  which  relate  to  safety, 
sanitation,  air  and  lighting,  but  ignores  social  problems 
such  as  overcrowding.  The  second  weakness  is  that  tene- 
ment house  legislation — except  in  the  case  of  a  Multiple 
Dwelling  Law  which  applies  only  to  New  York  City — 
seldom  has  any  effective  retroactive  provisions  which 
attempt  to  raise  the  minimum  standards  in  existing  dwell- 
ings. 

Substandard  Dwellings 

WHENEVER  A  LEGISLATURE  SEEKS  TO  IMPOSE  HIGHER  STAND- 
ards  on  existing  buildings,  great  difficulties  are  encoun- 
tered. To  require  that  old  buildings  meet  new  standards 
of  safety  and  sanitation  is  a  greater  problem  than  to  set 
standards  for  new  buildings.  To  require  that  modern  fire 
escapes  be  installed,  that  halls  and  stairways  be  fire- 
retarded,  that  backyard  and  hall  toilets  be  eliminated,  and 
that  running  water  be  provided  in  each  dwelling  unit  is 
often  to  impose  genuine  financial  burdens  on  the  owner 
of  a  substandard  dwelling.  When  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  of  New  York  dealing  with 
these  factors  was  challenged,  the  courts  held  that  the 
public  interest  was  more  important  than  any  hardship 
which  the  owners  might  face. 

But  in  1938  the  highest  court  in  New  York  State  decided 
that  the  legislature  had  placed  one  straw  too  many  on  the 
camel's  back.  For  a  long  time  New  York  City  had  the 
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power  to  make  repairs  to  tenement  houses,  when  the 
owners  failed  to  do  so,  and  to  assess  the  cost  against  the 
property.  This  power,  however,  was  never  actually  exer- 
cised, because  no  funds  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
and  there  was  little  or  no  equity  above  the  mortgages 
on  these  buildings  out  of  which  the  city  could  recover  its 
expenditures.  A  new  statute  made  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  city  a  prior  lien  to  that  of  any  existing  mortgages. 
The  court  of  appeals  declared  the  statute  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  ground  that  the  statute  deprived  the  mort- 
gagee of  property  rights  without  due  process  of  law  and 
impaired  the  obligation  of  the  mortgage  contract.  In  this 
case  the  court  placed  the  property  rights  of  the  mortgagees 
above  the  human  rights  of  the  slum  dwellers. 

The  Planning  Process 

PLANNING  SHOULD  GUIDE  AND  MOLD  THE  ORDERLY  AND  EFFI- 
cient  development  of  various  areas  and  regions  which 
should  obtain  the  maximum  advantages  from  their  nat- 
ural resources  and  locations.  The  basis  of  any  planning 
legislation  is  the  police  power,  and  any  such  legislation 
must  have  a  reasonable  relationship  to  that  objective.  For 
that  reason,  no  court  has  ever  held  directly  that  planning 
or  zoning  for  purely  aesthetic  reasons  is  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  police  power.  However,  there  is  a  distinct  trend 
in  judicial  decisions  to  get  away  from  that  restricted  view 
of  the  general  welfare. 

The  planning  process  also  involves  questions  of  the  kind 
of  use  to  which  various  areas  may  be  put.  Our  communi- 
ties, with  rare  exceptions,  are  the  result  of  haphazard 
growth.  It  is  expensive  and  usually  impossible  to  remedy 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  by  the  establishment  of  entirely 
new  communities.  Hence  a  good  part  of  our  planning  is 
directed  toward  a  redevelopment  of  existing  cities,  towns 
and  villages. 

Planning  activities  are  carried  forward  in  many  geo- 
graphic and  political  units.  Thus,  today,  these  activities  are 
on  a  national,  interstate  regional,  state,  intrastate  regional, 
county,  township,  city  or  neighborhood  basis. 

The  conservation  of  our  forests  and  wild  life  and  the 
preservation  of  places  of  historical  significance,  through 
the  development  of  our  national  park  system,  and  by  other 
means,  has  long  been  an  accepted  federal  function.  But 
new  and  gigantic  undertakings  such  as  that  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  must  fight  their  way  through  the 
courts.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upheld 
the  building  of  the  Wilson  Dam  by  the  TVA  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  proper  exercise  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  its  war  and  interstate  commerce  powers.  The 
construction  of  a  plant  and  the  development  of  electrical 
energy  for  the  production  of  nitrates  and  other  munitions 
was  said  to  be  a  proper  measure  of  national  defense, 
while  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  (which  includes 
navigation)  embraces  the  power  to  keep  navigable  waters 
free  from  obstructions.  Some  day,  developments  such  as 
these  will  be  held  to  be  within  the  federal  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  and  the  courts  will  not  have 
to  find  reasons  which  are  essentially  collateral  to  the  main 
purpose. 

Interstate  compacts  constitute  another  instrument  re- 
quired for  adequate  planning  and  building.  The  construc- 
tion of  huge  Boulder  Dam  and  its  subsidiaries,  providing 
for  irrigation,  flood  control,  power  generation,  and  creat- 
ing extensive  recreation  areas  necessitated  a  six-state  com- 
pact for  its  execution.  (Continued  on  page  133) 
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IS  PLANNING  NEEDED? 
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Erosion,  water  pollution,  outdoor  advertising,  auto 
dump,  railroad  through  center  of  the  town.  Any- 
farm,  Anystream,  Anyroad,  Anytown  in  the  U.S. 
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INSTRUMENTS  OF  PLANNING 


Fli-UKt  2— Children  uuder  IS  years  n(  age  i»er  1,000  adults  aged  HMift 
years,  1850-W70. 

National    Resources    Committee 

Charts,  population  curves,  geologic  and  soil  maps  —  these  are  the 
planner's  analytic  aids 


TVA 


Dams,  irrigation,  parkways,  new  housing  —  these 
are  products  of  planning.  But  they  are  still  only  the 
means  to  the  real  goal.  As  Lewis  Mumford  says 
(page  129):  "Behind  these  physical  forms  is  a 
fresh  set  of  social  purposes  —  the  desire  not  for 
mere  physical  survival  but  for  a  robust  and  energetic 
life,  not  for  purely  material  prosperity  but  for  a 
vivid  emotional  and  cultural  existence." 
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Ewing  Galloway 


ULTIMATE  AIM  OF  PLANNING -PEOPLE 
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One  Nation  Indivisible 


by  CARL  FEISS 

From  Columbia  University  a  teacher-planner  looks  across  these 
United  States,  discusses  the  patterns  of  our  life  and  our  homes, 
our  idleness  and  our  work,  and  tells  where  planners  and  the 
public  must  take  hold. 


PLANNING  is  A  COLD  WORD.  PERHAPS  IT  SHOULD  BE  CALLED 
Design  for  Living.  Planning  makes  us  think  of  blue- 
prints and  dams  and  roads,  but  these  are  means  only. 
What  we  are  interested  in  is  living,  opportunity,  well- 
being,  freedom.  We  must  ask  the  experts  for  facts,  must 
then  select  and  chart  what  we  need  and  want.  But  as 
vitally  interested  citizens  and  potential  consumers  of  hap- 
piness we  mustn't  stop  there.  We  must  understand;  then 
we  must  see  the  problem  through. 

Ours  is  a  big  nation.  Within  its  borders,  from  sea  to  sea, 
are  130  million  people — in  large  cities  along  the  low  east- 
ern coast,  in  large  cities  in  the  plains,  beside  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  in  cities  large  and  small  in  the  broad  basins 
of  the  long  rivers.  They  live  in  cities  in  the  narrow  val- 
leys, between  the  mountains  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Rockies,  in  bright  new  cities  which  sprawl  on  the  pam- 
pas of  Texas,  in  the  shaded  valleys  of  New  England,  in 
the  sunny  valleys  of  California. 

In  1870,  half  of  the  population  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  About  one  fifth  of  our  population  still 
lives  on  farms.  Some  of  the  farms  are  on  rich  land  where 
the  corn  grows  eight  feet  tall,  or  where  the  sugar  cane  is 
thick  and  lush.  In  Georgia  and  Oregon  the  peaches  are 
as  large  as  baseballs  and  the  cattle  in  Wisconsin  are  fat; 
but  in  the  South,  in  the  land  of  red  earth  and  jack  pine, 
of  two  crops — cotton  and  tobacco — in  the  parched  plains 
of  the  Midwest,  where  the  bottom  blows  off  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  winter,  and  the  top  blows  off  in  summer;  and 
in  the  innumerable  scattered  areas  throughout  the  country 
where  the  soil  has  been  eroded  and  life  drained  from  the 
land,  there  is  poverty. 

Steinbeck  did  not  overdraw  the  picture  in  "Grapes  of 
Wrath."  We  know  there  are  poverty  and  waste  and  dis- 
satisfaction, insecurity  and  unhappiness.  We  know  there  is 
maldistribution  of  population,  of  income,  of  consumers 
goods,  and  that  there  is  a  wastage  of  human  and  natural 
resources  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  city.  These  facts 
have  become  almost  axiomatic  to  our  thinking.  We  must 
place  the  blame  only  to  prevent  the  continuation  and  the 
repetition  of  our  mistakes. 

National  Planning 

To    PREVENT    THE    CONTINUATION    OF    MISTAKES    ONE    MUST 

plan;  and  national  and  city  planners  are  able  to  prove  to  a 
people  averse  to  direction  that  planning  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  everybody  does  not  mean  necessarily  a  curtailment 
of  civil  liberties,  and  may  even  become  a  factor  in  their 
increase.  National  planning,  as  a  part  of  the  democratic 
process  of  the  United  States,  can  only  function  as  a  sum- 
mation and  integration  of  local,  state  and  regional  needs 
and  plans;  it  cannot  be  boldly  imposed  from  above.  In- 
cidentally, we  can  also  demonstrate  that  it  is  good  business. 
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There  are  many  who  believe  that  private  ownership 
is  responsible  for  our  very  serious  economic  difficulties 
due  to  the  misuse  of  land  in  cities,  near  cities,  on  farms, 
in  forests.  There  are  others  who  believe  that  our  tax  sys- 
tem is  responsible.  When  the  federal  government  consum- 
mated the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  in  stages  acquired  the 
rest  of  what  now  constitutes  our  country,  it  was  only  too 
eager  to  dispose  of  its  vast  holdings  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. During  the  last  hundred  years  it  disposed  of  almost 
the  entire  free,  arable  land  of  the  country  by  direct  sale 
of  large  areas  to  individuals  or  to  land  companies  or  by 
grants  of  land  for  specific  development  purposes,  such  as 
the  railroads.  However,  the  government  preserved  for 
national  use  certain  scenic  natural  areas  and  large  tracts 
of  forest  when  it  discovered  the  rapidity  of  uncontrolled 
destruction  of  these  specially  valuable  areas.  Our  national 
parks  and  forests  constitute  the  first  of  our  large  scale 
national  planning  enterprises. 

ONE  OF  THE   MOST  SERIOUS  ERRORS  IN  DOLING  OUT  LAND  WAS 

that  there  was  no  restriction  on  wanton  destruction  or 
misuse  through  ignorance.  In  the  priceless  series  of  inven- 
tories of  our  country's  physical  assets  prepared  by  the 
National  Resources  Committee  during  the  last  five  years 
can  be  found  an  indictment  of  this  lack  of  system.  Today 
the  government  is  forced  to  purchase  back,  at  a  high  price, 
land  which  it  originally  owned,  and  to  spend  vast  sums 
of  money  to  restore  to  the  people  this  essential  commod- 
ity. If  the  people  fail  to  settle  these  problems  through 
local,  regional,  cooperative  action,  then  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  step  in  to  determine  the  need  for  potential 
products  of  the  land,  to  gauge  distribution  possibilities, 
and  to  deal  with  population  movements  and  growth  as 
well  as  soil,  trees,  and  water,  and  the  minerals  below  the 
surface.  [See  "War  at  Our  Feet,"  by  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
page  109.] 

In  the  same  conservation  category  lies  the  question  of 
flood  control  and  power.  The  big  cities  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers,  on  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimac,  know 
how  closely  their  fate  is  tied  up  with  the  water  from  the 
mountains  perhaps  many  hundreds  of  miles  away.  A  re- 
forestation project  in  the  mountains  of  central  Pennsyl- 
vania today  may  save  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  citizens  in 
Cairo,  111.,  twenty  years  from  now.  Closely  linked  with  the 
flood  control  problem  is  that  of  electric  power.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  in  collaboration  with  the 
army  engineers  or  other  agencies,  can  use  a  flood  control 
dam  to  provide  power  at  low  rates  in  rural  areas.  The 
army  engineers  may  use  the  same  dam  to  provide  for 
navigation.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  may  divert 
some  of  the  same  impounded  water  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. Another  use,  which  may  be  a  direct  corollary,  is 
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the  creation  of  a  recreation  area  of  real  benefit  to  the 
district  in  which  it  is  located.  Sometimes  the  plan  is  very 
small  in  its  area  of  influence,  and  at  other  times,  as  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  the  Mississippi  River,  it  covers  areas 
the  size  of  nations. 

National  planning  for  recreation  is  an  accepted  fact. 
Our  national  parks  and  monuments,  chosen  because  of 
their  suitability  for  the  purpose,  are  preserved  in  per- 
petuity against  any  other  use.  They  have  become  signal 
points  of  pride  to  the  American  citizen. 

From  Trails  to  Airways 

NATIONAL  PLANNING  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  HAS  NOT  BEEN  so 
obvious.  Wilderness  roads  grew  out  of  the  Indian  trails  and 
followed  the  navigable  streams.  The  great  inland  water- 
ways, the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canals,  provided  the  first  large 
scale  transportation.  Many  of  the  cities  of  central  New 
York  State  owe  their  development  to  the  Erie  Canal. 
These  canals  were  planned  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  the  West  before  anyone  visualized  that  the  railway 
might  provide  a  speedier  means  of  communication.  The 
history  of  our  railroads,  in  turn,  is  exciting  in  its  magni- 
tude, in  the  courage  and  zeal  of  the  pioneers,  whatever 
their  mistakes. 

With  the  development  of  the  automobile,  great  high- 
ways tied  the  country  together  and  provided  access  to  the 
most  remote  areas.  Narrow  ribbons  of  concrete  meet  and 
intersect  with  other  ribbons  of  concrete,  of  macadam,  of 
gravel,  and  then  dirt,  to  provide  a  network  of  arteries, 
not  always  too  well  designed,  along  which  the  people  of 
the  nation  move  at  varying  rates  of  speed,  by  mule,  by 
wagon,  by  truck,  by  bus,  by  automobile.  The  highways, 
paid  for  by  the  nation,  the  state,  the  county,  or  the  city, 
are  all  tied  together  in  a  national  web  and  may  be  found 
on  maps  irrespective  of  who  financed  or  designed  them. 
Most  recent  of  all  is  the  great  network  of  airlines — with 
radio  lanes  and  blinking  lighthouses  on  the  hilltops  form- 
ing safety  chains  of  light  across  the  country. 

National  planning  for  commerce  and  industry  has  been 
considered  outside  the  realm  of  government.  But  com- 
merce and  industry  have  often  been  subsidized  by  the 
federal  and  state  governments,  and  large  combines  and 
corporations  often  control  large  scale  production  covering 
big  areas. 

Planning  for  national  defense  is  an  assumed  function 
of  the  government,  with  prior  right  over  local  planning 
schemes.  The  federal  government  recently  denied  the  City 
of  New  York  the  right  to  build  a  bridge  across  New  York 
Harbor  because  it  might  become  a  target  of  the  enemy 
and  its  destruction  might  bottle  up  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard. 

Physical  planning  alone  is  never  effective  unless  it 
reckons  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  life  of  the  people 
concerned,  and  unless  it  includes  a  degree  of  economic 
control.  Consider  how,  in  recent  years,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  forced  to  reckon  with  such  an  interstate 
problem  as  the  vast  migration  of  population  and  the  reha- 
bilitation of  blighted  farm  areas.  The  Farm  Security 
Administration,  for  example,  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  to  assume  responsibility  for  rehousing  and  re- 
habilitating families  that  have  become  victims  of  bad  land 
or  a  pernicious  land  tenancy  system.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  make  economic,  agricultural  and 
industrial  adjustments  on  a  national  scale,  scientifically 
designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
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State  and  County  Planning 

STATE  PLANNING  FOLLOWS  THE  SAME  GENERAL  OUTLINE  AS 
national  planning.  It  includes  in  its  concept  the  preserva- 
tion of  resources.  We  are  all  familiar  with  state  parks  and 
forests.  The  state  also  builds  highways  and  has  responsi- 
bility for  their  policing.  In  January  of  this  year,  forty-five 
of  the  forty-eight  states  had  either  official  or  advisory  state 
planning  boards.  Some  of  these  boards  are  of  little  service. 
Their  plans  remain  on  paper;  others  are  merely  advisory 
in  their  work,  but  a  few  are  active  and  useful,  especially 
in  the  field  of  educating  the  public.  They  cooperate  with 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  and  with  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies  directly  and  constructively  con- 
cerned in  many  of  the  problems  which  we  have  discussed. 
Two  important  aspects  of  current  state  and  county  plan- 
ning board  activities  are  their  interest  in  education  and 
rural  zoning.  [See  "Back  to  the  Country?"  by  David 
Cushman  Coyle,  page  115.]  Paralleling  zoning,  seven 
state  planning  boards  are  now  concerned  with  the  en- 
couragement of  the  acquisition  of  state  and  local  property 
to  be  held  in  reserve  for  undetermined  future  use. 

Interstate  planning  compacts  for  power,  transportation, 
harbors,  flood  control,  prevention  of  stream  pollution,  for- 
est fires,  the  breaking  down  of  local  tariff  walls,  are  im- 
portant tasks  of  the  state  planning  boards,  often  overstep- 
ping their  political  boundaries.  Since  the  state  areas  do 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  natural  regions  of  land,  water 
and  people,  such  groupings  are  needed  to  permit  the 
functioning  of  industry  and  natural  resources.  [See  "The 
Law  and  the  Builders"  by  Ira  S.  Robbins,  page  98.] 

Planning  of  the  Town  and  the  City 

SlNCE   MANY    FEEL   THAT   THE    AMERICAN    TRADITION    IS    ONE 

of  complete  freedom  and  lack  of  orderly  development, 
it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  our  nation  was  built  on 
many  planned  concepts.  The  pioneers  came  because  of 
dissatisfaction  with  old  conditions,  and  their  intention 
was  to  build  up  here  a  land  in  which  they  could  live 
safely  and  pleasantly.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  pioneer  in 
New  England  grew  neat  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  laid 
out  functionally  with  care,  with  churches,  greens,  and 
trees.  They  also  introduced  a  concept  we  now  painfully 
try  to  recover:  planned  maximum  growth  in  relation  to 
the  countryside  and  its  farms.  Instead  of  our  present  meth- 
od of  sprawl  ad  infinitum,  they  planned  for  an  optimum 
size,  and  when  growth  demanded  it  they  formed  new 
communities,  orderly,  functional,  adequate.  These  towns 
had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
country,  and  the  pattern  of  the  New  England  town  plan 
may  be  seen  as  far  west  as  Michigan.  William  Penn  and 
the  Quakers  contributed  their  share  in  orderly  community 
design  in  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  and  countless  smaller 
communities.  Further  south,  Williamsburg,  Va.  (1699), 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans  were  each 
built  upon  an  orderly  scheme  prepared  by  a  city  planner. 
Since  these  early  planners  did  not  have  to  face  the  prob- 
lem of  rapidly  advancing  industry,  their  planning  did  not 
include  zoning  for  land  use.  When  Daniel  Burnham 
made  his  famous  plan  of  Chicago  in  1909  he  was  follow- 
ing the  tradition  of  Major  L'Enfant's  plan  for  Washing- 
ton. He  provided  for  parks  and  highways,  but  ignored 
adequate  provision  for  residential  areas  and  good  housing. 
This  tradition  of  planning  is  plainly  insufficient  to  meet 
modern  needs.  (Continued  on  page  140) 
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UPSTREAM  AND  DOWNSTREAM  — 

Neither  the  Rill  nor  the  River  U  static 
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Region  Building  in  River  Valleys 


UPSTREAM  COMMUNITY  vs.  DOWNSTREAM  SLUM 


by  BENTON  MACKAYE 


REGION  BUILDING  is  THE  ENLIGHTENED 
regulation  of  regional  activity  or  "flow." 
There  are  three  main  types:  the  flow  of 
waters  via  the  regional  river  system  or 
watershed;  the  flow  of  commodities  via 
river,  road,  and  rail;  the  flow  of  folks 
themselves  or  population  in  their  vari- 
ous migrations. 

These  three  flows  (of  waters,  things, 
folks)  combine  in  various  ways.  One 
critical  combination  is  that  of  water  and 
of  folks.  These  two  meet  in  the  common 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  our  towns 
and  cities  seated  within  our  flood  plains. 
Here  housing  and  river  control  appear 
to  coincide  in  a  striking  illustration  of 
their  interdependence  and  of  the  choice 
of  kind  of  planning — whether  (1)  to 
conserve  existing  flood-menaced  slums  at 
enormous  money  cost  and  at  the  cost  of 
flooding  sound  upstream  communities  by 
dam  building;  or  whether  (2)  at  much 
less  money  cost,  human  cost  and  cost  of 
disarranging  nature's  proceedings,  we 
should  let  the  urban  flood-slum  areas  dis- 
appear, and  conserve  and  build  up  our 
natural  and  human  resources  upstream. 

THE  TYPICAL  AMERICAN  CITY,  LARGE  on 
small,  tends  to  be  an  unformed  mass  and 
not  a  balanced,  bounded,  separate  com- 
munity organism.  It  tends  thus  to  de- 
velop cancerous  tissue;  this  is  seen  in  the 
typical  inchoate  suburban  masses  and 
their  pseudopodic  extensions  along  the 
radiating  highways — the  well  known 
"motor  slums." 

Besides  this  cancerous  tissue,  which 
tends  to  run  wild,  the  typical  mass  city 
contains  areas  tending  to  run  down. 

These  two  kinds  of  slums — the  decay- 
ing tissue,  or  blight,  or  slum,  in  the  cen- 
ter and  cancerous  growths  on  the  out- 
skirts— are  the  twin  results  of  any  com- 
munity gone  diseased  from  the  loss  of 
normal  balance  and  control. 

A  flood  plain  is  part  of  the  fluvial 
anatomy — an  upper-level  channel  re- 
served by  nature  for  the  region's  stormy 
periods  and  seasons.  Water,  then,  has 
first  right  to  the  flood  plains.  All  other 
would-be  occupants  are  trespassers;  they 
sojourn  at  their  own  risk  and  subject  to 
the  primary  overlord.  Hay  can  be  cut 
and  cattle  pastured  and  even  corn  grown 
and  harvested;  also  folks  may  play  base- 
ball or  stage  a  Sunday  school  picnic;  but 
here  is  no  place  for  barns  or  sheds  or 
factories,  and  least  of  all  for  homes.  Hous- 
ing of  whatever  form  has  no  place  upon 
the  stream's  domain — except  at  terrific 
risk  and  huge  costs. 

American    river-cities    are    essentially 


trespassing  cities — every  last  one  of  them 
from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans.  True, 
their  flood  plains  were  the  handiest  place 
to  settle  originally.  But  a  couple  of  tools 
invented  since  have  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum the  need  for  hanging  around  the 
water  fronts:  one  is  the'  electric  power 
line;  another  is  the  motor  car.  • 

But  we  have  vested  property  interests 
in  the  mud — and  these  in  turn  breed 
wage  interests.  So  here  we  stick — snugly 
and  smugly — 'til  Old  Man  River  decides 
on  some  dark  and  stormy  night  to  re- 
sume his  ancient  and  honorable  and  in- 
evitable riparian  rights.  Then  we  rush 
around  and  cry  "catastrophe"! 

But  we  trespassers,  not  the  elements, 
cause  the  human  catastrophe.  With  prop- 
er and  legitimate  town  building  "floods" 
would  seldom  bother  us. 

Trespassers  on  the  Flood  Plain 

PROMINENT  AMONG  FLOOD  PLAIN  TRES- 
passers  is  the  slum.  The  flood  plain  slum 
therefore  is  an  element  common  to  our 
two  problems:  it  is  part  of  the  housing 
problem — the  part  called  slum  clearance; 
it  also  figures  in  river  control.  "Flood 
plain  slum  clearance"  we  might  call  it. 
Its  prosecution  would  aid  in  two  direc- 
tions: toward  a  better  housing  and  town 
building;  toward  better  flood  control. 

Housing  is  one  of  the  keys  to  region 
building;  as  such  it  deals  with  one  of 
the  regional  flows — that  of  the  folks 
themselves;  and. is  a  guide  to  folk  flow 
— toward  the  suburbs  from  the  city  on 
the  one  side  and  from  the  country  on 
the  other. 

The  suburbs  we  may  compare  to  a 
glacier  whose  movement  on  the  whole 
is  away  from  the  center  and  along  the 
radiating  lanes.  Can  its  "flow"  or 
"growth"  be  guided  even  further  back- 
ward toward  the  open?  Can  it  be  molded 
into  healthful  forms — not  those  of  the 
motor  slum  or  wayside  sprawl? 

One  approach  toward  bringing  this  to 
pass  is  that  of  clearing  the  slum.  This  re- 
quires that  for  every  slum  cleared  a  com- 
munity must  somewhere  be  created.  The 
process  is  a  double  one — clearance  in  one 
place  and  creation  in  another.  One  place 
for  clearance  is  within  the  river  city. 

Flood  control  as  well  as  housing  is  a 
key  to  region  building;  it  also  deals  with 
one  of  the  regional  flows — that  of  water. 
For  this  it  requires  knowledge  of  fluvial 
tendencies  and  laws — specifically  of 
stream  behavior  and  movements. 

Two  primary  methods  of  dealing  with 
stream  movements  may  be  cited: 

1 .  To  let  the  river  flow  its  natural  way 
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and  refrain  from  trespassing  upon  its 
rightful  path.  This  means  occasional 
downstream  flooding  of  its  flood  plain. 

2.  To  restrict  the  natural  downstream 
flooding  by  means  of  artificial  upstream 
flooding  (and  allied  operations).  Usually 
this  means  permanent  appropriation  for 
water  storage  purposes  of  upstream  farm 
lands  with  their  buildings,  roads  and 
towns. 

Property  owners  are  involved  at  both 
ends — the  farmer  whose  lands  occupy  a 
potential  storage  space  upstream,  and  the 
city  man  whose  lands  occupy  parts  of 
the  flood  plain  downstream.  Question 
then — to  what  extent  are  we  warranted 
in  robbing  an  Upstream  "Peter"  in  order 
to  pay  a  Downstream  "Paul"? 

In  order  to  keep  things  simple  suppose 
that  Peter,  together  with  his  neighbors, 
owns  all  the  land  and  property  upstream 
within  the  potential  water  storage  reser- 
voir; and  that  Paul,  together  with  his 
business  associates,  owns  all  the  land  and 
property  downstream  on  the  flood  plain 
which  the  proposed  upstream  storage 
would  protect.  Each  puts  in  his  bill  for 
damages. 

Such  bills  bring  up  imposing  ques- 
tions: How  shall  such  damages  be  ap- 
praised? In  what  unit  can  they  truth- 
fully be  measured?  In  dollars  merely  or 
in  some  unit  more  realistic? 

Consider  first  the  dollar.  Flood  dam- 
ages to  the  downstream  flood  plain  prop- 
erty of  "Paul  &  Co."  amount  in  the 
course  of  time  to  $1,000,000  per  year.  A 
reservoir  located  on  the  upstream  land  of 
Peter  and  his  neighbors  would  store 
enough  water  to  reduce  Paul's  down- 
stream damages  by  $475,000  per  year. 
(This  sum  is  known  as  annual  benefits). 
The  value  of  Peter's  upstream  land  and 
property  amounts  to  an  annual  charge 
of  $250,000,  and  the  annual  charge  for 
the  reservoir  itself  is  $200,000.  The  sum 
of  these  ($450,000)  makes  the  total  an- 
nual costs.  If  benefits  exceed  costs,  it  is 
argued  the  reservoir  must  be  built.  In 
this  case  benefits  are  in  excess  of  costs 
($475,000  exceeds  $450,000).  Therefore— 
Peter's  upstream  property  must  be 
flooded  and  Paul's  downstream  property 
saved.  Q.E.D. 

Well,  is  this  all  there  is  to  it?  If  it 
came  to  a  showdown  ought  we  in  truth 
to  sacrifice  Peter's  upstream  home — and 
perhaps  a  community  of  homes — in  or- 
der to  save  Paul's  downstream  slum? 

Let  us  see  what  Uncle  Sam  has  to  say 
about  it.  Read  Section  1  of  the  present 
flood  control  law,  the  Act  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  June  22,  1936. 


Here  are  the  first  words: 

"It  is  hereby  recognized  that  destruc- 
tive floods  upon  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  constitute  a  menace  to  national 
welfare;  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  . . . 
that  the  federal  government  should  .  .  . 
participate  in  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
ble waters  or  their  tributaries,  including 
watersheds  thereof,  for  flood  control  pur- 
poses if  the  benefits  to  whomsoever  they 
may  accrue  are  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
costs,  and  if  the  lives  and  social  security 
of  people  are  otherwise  adversely  af- 
fected." 

Let  us  list  some  possible  terms  (or 
units)  in  which  we  may,  by  implication 
at  least,  construe  this  concisely  stated 
bill  of  flood  rights.  First  of  all  it  is  clear 
that  we  may  construe  it  in  terms  of  "na- 
tional welfare" — also  in  terms  of  "lives 
of  people,"  and  of  their  "social  security." 
This  being  so,  may  not  benefits  be 
measured  in  such  terms  as  well  as  in 
terms  of  money?  And  the  same  with 
costs?  With  this  construction  in  mind 
let  us  look  once  more  at  the  case  of 
Peter  vs.  Paul. 

Again  to  make  things  simple,  and  to 
bring  out  a  principle,  let  us  assume  a 
deliberately  exaggerated  case:  Suppose 
the  upstream  lands  and  homes  of  Peter 
and  his  neighbors  constitute  what  has 
been  alluded  to  in  this  article  as  a  true 
community — a  social  geographic  unit,  or 
organism,  properly  located  and  recog- 
nized as  a  normal  and  healthful  form 
and  mode  of  living  in  America.  Suppose 
the  downstream  lands  and  property  of 
Paul  &  Co.  constitute  a  slum — an  area 
of  social  decay. 

Which  ought  to  be  flooded — Peter's 
upstream  community  or  Paul's  down- 
stream slum? 

Measured  in  terms  of  money  values, 
as  above  cited,  Peter's  community  ought 
to  be  erased  and  Paul's  slum  maintained. 
Because  the  money  benefits  are  in  excess 
of  the  money  costs. 

Measured  in  terms  of  American  "na- 
tional welfare,"  in  the  "lives  of  people," 
or  in  their  "social  security" — which  area 
ought  to  be  maintained — upstream  com- 
munity or  downstream  slum?  Though 
the  answer  appears  obvious  we  have  no 
"arithmetic"  for  demonstrating  it;  and 
have  been  losing  by  default  for  the  lack 
of  a  device. 

According  to  money  values,  Paul's 
slum  wins.  According  to  human  welfare 
values,  Peter's  community  should  win. 
Here  arises  a  profound  question — how  to 
value  values? 

On  the  assumption  of  relative  human 
values,  flood  control  should  in  most  cases 
begin  downstream  instead  of  upstream. 
The  intrinsic  social  worth  of  down- 
stream property  should  first  be  studied 
to  determine  which  of  it  is,  and  which 
is  not,  located  to  deserve  legitimate  pro- 
tection. This  first  step  in  sane  flood  con- 
trol means  for  one  thing  the  elimination 


of  flood  plain  slum  areas  as  legitimate 
objects  of  protection.  This  step  once 
taken,  the  means  of  securing  protection 
for  the  legitimate  areas — and  no  others — 
should  then  be  sought  upstream.  This  is 
the  second  step  of  any  sane  flood  control. 

Land  Hygiene  vs.  Land  Surgery 

WHILE  THE  RIVER'S  HABITAT  OR  WATER- 
shed  retains  its  natural  covering — 
whether  of  forest  or  grass  or  other  pro- 
tecting vegetative  growth — the  flow  of 
water  draining  therefrom  is  sufficiently 
retarded  to  hold  the  river,  even  in  high 
water,  within  '  the  rightful  flood  plain 
which  experience  through  the  ages  has 
found  normal  flooding.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  American  watersheds  possess  no 
longer  their  complete  natural  covering. 

The  big  job  to  be  done  upstream  is  to 
practice  scientific  forest  using  and  scien- 
tific grass  and  soil  using,  cease  ruining 
the  soil,  and  by  crop  rotation  and  contour 
planting,  practice  treatment  of  the  land 
to  heal  its  scars  and  restore  its  coverage — 
in  other  words,  practice  land  hygiene. 

This  is  a  long  job.  For  the  farmers  and 
folks  on  the  watershed  must  be  "sold"  to 
the  big  idea.  All  this  takes  time — time 
measured  in  years  and  decades.  Mean- 
while the  land  scars  stay  unhealed  and 
the  water  and  silt  flow  on  unretarded. 
Can  anything  on  earth  be  done  in  order 
to  retard  them  soon — this  year  or  next? 
Yes,  we  can  build  dams  and  thereby 
make  storage  pools  or  reservoirs.  This 
will  check  abnormal  flowage  till  long 
time  retardation  can  set  in.  In  other 
words,  practice  land  surgery  till  land 
hygiene  has  had  time  to  work. 

Both  of  these  lines  of  work — the  surgi- 
cal or  structural  operations,  and  the  hy- 
giene or  cultural  operations — once  sys- 
tematically and  substantially  prosecuted 
on  the  upstream  section  of  a  watershed, 
would  amount  to  a  redevelopment  of  the 
headwaters  area. 

Thus  the  lumber  cut  each  year  would 
be  reduced  to  the  growth  each  year; 
cattle  on  the  hoof  would  be  reduced  in 
numbers  to  retain  a  grass  sod  which 
would  support  a  steady  yield  of  milk 
and  beef;  electric  power  generated  in 
modest  voltages  from  obscure  and  minor 
dams  could  turn  the  wheels  of  obscure 
but  efficient  smokeless  factories.  Such 
slow  but  sure  economy,  based  on  up-to- 
date  machinery  might  well  become  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  small  unobtrusive  and 
truly  livable  communities  into  which  the 
"backflow''  of  population  might  be 
guided. 

And  a  natural  part  of  such  a  redevelop- 
ment would  be  the  side  partner  of  slum 
clearance — namely  community  building. 

Every  slum  cleared,  as  we  have  said, 
requires  a  community  created.  Suppose 
1000  inhabitants  of  a  flood  plain  slum 
are  deliberately  "dehoused";  then  some- 
where else  they  must  be  as  deliberately 
"rehoused."  One  way  to  do  this  is  to 


build  somewhere  a  new  community  of 
1000  persons  capacity.  This  does  not 
mean  that  each  inhabitant  of  the  slum 
would  be  lifted  by  the  ear  and  deposited 
in  the  new  community.  But  since  in  this 
case  the  minus  housing  occurs  down- 
stream the  plus  housing  could  appropri- 
ately be  encouraged  to  occur  upstream — 
as  part  of  the  redevelopment  of  the  head- 
water area. 

Note  what  Congress  writes  in  the  last 
flood  control  law — the  Act  of  June  28, 
1938. 

"MINUS  HOUSING" 

Thus  Section  3  of  the  Act  reads  as  fol- 
lows concerning  evacuation: 

"That  in  any  case  where  the  construc- 
tion cost  of  levees  or  flood  walls  included 
in  any  authorized  project  can  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  by  the  evacuation  of 
.  .  .  the  area  proposed  to  be  protected 
and  by  the  elimination  of  that  .  .  .  area 
from  the  protection  to  be  afforded  by  the 
project,  the  chief  of  engineers  may  modi- 
fy the  plan  of  said  project  so  as  to 
eliminate  .  .  .  the  area.  .  .  . 

"PLUS    HOUSING" 
Section  3  reads  as  follows  concerning 
rehabilitation: 

"Provided,  That  a  sum  not  substantial- 
ly exceeding  the  amount  thus  saved  in 
construction  cost  may  be  expended  by 
the  chief  of  engineers  .  .  .  toward  the 
evacuation  of  the  locality  eliminated  from 
protection  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
persons  so  evacuated.  .  .  ." 

This  is  the  first  congressional  sanction 
looking  toward  a  new  and  enlightened 
approach  to  the  whole  problem  of  flood 
control — that  of  protecting  area  and  prop- 
erty on  the  basis  of  their  legitimate  rela- 
tion to  the  required  path  of  the  river. 

NEITHER  ROME  NOR  REGION  is  BUILT  IN 
a  day.  It  is  earth  we  want,  not  heaven. 
Our  objective  is  a  habitable  abode — a 
place,  as  Sir  Raymond  Unwin  says,  of 
"pleasant  living  and  convenient  work." 
Our  method  is  one  of  directing  tenden- 
cies and  flows — whether  of  river  or  folk. 

Before  direction  comes  study,  and  be- 
fore study  comes  a  clear  vision  of  objec- 
tives. Objectives  are  the  outcome  of  a 
sense  of  values:  is  it  wealth  we  value  or 
welfare — is  it  the  status  of  a  bad  invest- 
ment or  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 

These  are  idle  questions  till  occasion 
gives  them  life.  Too  often  this  must  be 
a  calamitous  occasion — like  the  wartime 
evacuations  in  England,  which  are  bound 
to  make  permanent  some  of  the  hitherto 
impossible  dreams  of  the  planners.  As 
with  war,  so  with  floods:  evacuation 
from  the  scene  of  action  may  become  an 
immediate  and  absolute  necessity;  and 
then  it  is  not  enough  that  people  should 
have  been  taken  to  safety.  They  must 
have  a  chance  to  live  their  lives  com- 
pletely— in  the  more  sensible  communi- 
ties which  should  evolve. 
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The  War  at  Our  Feet 


by  HENRY  A.  WALLACE 


Through  the  eyes  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  we  catch  the 
gleam  of  the  new  land  planning  —  the  fight  to  preserve  the  basic 
heritage  of  our  New  World,  on  which  every  Home  depends. 


WE  LIVE  IN  A  NEW  WORLD.  WE  ARE  LESS  COMPELLED  TO 
travel  in  specific  channels  by  hard  material  fact  than  is  the 
case  of  any  other  place  on  earth.  We  are,  to  be  sure,  be- 
ginning to  feel  some  of  the  pressures  that  most  older  lands 
have  experienced  in  their  time.  But  it  still  seems  to  me 
that  with  a  united  will,  and  with  a  course  of  action  upon 
which  we  can  agree  constructively,  we  Americans  need 
not  feel  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  events  abroad. 

Americans  can  choose.  It  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance to  the  future  of  the  world  which  ideas  we  choose. 

The  overwhelming  impulse  at  the  moment,  I  think,  is 
to  put  our  own  house  in  order,  to  make  this  land  a  suita- 
ble habitation  for  freedom,  and  to  stay  out  of  Old  World 
quarrels.  What  we  need  first  of  all  is  a  set  of  ideas  that 
will  command  our  allegiance  over  partisan,  class  and  re- 
gional consideration,  a  campaign  of  peaceful  conquest 
within  our  own  borders.  In  a  genuine  and  coordinated 
long  time  campaign  of  conservation,  one  that  touches  on 
every  phase  of  life  from  the  enrichment  of  soil  to  the  en- 
richment of  human  opportunities  and  talents,  I  feel  that 
we  have  such  a  cause. 

A  start  has  been  made,  a  good  start.  We  see  now  that 
the  loss  of  our  basic  heritage  can  be  stopped.  Our  agricul- 
ture, our  civilization,  can  be  made  permanent.  We  begin 
to  understand  how.  Here  in  our  chosen  land,  with  its  rich 
expanse  of  gleaming  shores,  great  rivers,  mountains,  prai- 
ries, plains,  we  have  a  country  worth  defending.  What 


other  peoples  fight  for,  we  have.  There  is  no  better  country 
anywhere.  Let  us  defend  it.  Let  us  comprehend,  before 
it  is  too  late,  the  primary  relationships  between  our  coun- 
try and  its  people.  Let  us  read  our  histories — of  ancient 
civilizations  that  perished  as  their  dying  cities  found 
themselves  situated  in  deserts  as  barren  as  the  moon. 
Let  us  face,  first  of  all,  the  war  at  our  feet! 

The  Vanishing  Soil 

WE    USED    TO    THINK    THAT    UNLESS    RILLS    AND    GULLIES    AP- 

peared  on  the  face  of  the  land,  the  soil  was  still  there, 
with  no  serious  damage  from  accelerated  erosion.  Early  in 
the  present  century  Hugh  Bennett  showed  that  smooth 
land  may  become  barren.  Whole  fields  and  the  greater 
part  of  a  countryside  may  lose  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  top- 
soil  to  the  streams  and  the  sea,  grain  by  grain,  layer  by 
layer,  without  a  single  rill  or  gully  breaking  forth  to  cry 
warning.  Bennett  detected  "sheet  erosion"  all  the  way 
from  Virginia  to  Oklahoma.  Bennett  and  his  helpers 
were  in  the  vanguard  of  a  new  defense  against  an  actual 
enemy.  Now  we  have  seen  the  refugees  from  the  thinned 
fields;  we  have  learned  the  grim  fact  that  when  a  soil 
"runs  down,"  not  only  the  soil  but  the  people  there  are 
drained  of  the  very  essence  of  life  and  vitality. 

We  have  thought  in  the  past  that  even  if  good  land  fell 
off  in  yield  it  could  rather  quickly  be  made  rich  again 
with  manure  and  fertilizers.  We  now  know  this  is  not 


The  great  American  battlefield.    Crop  rows  between  the  gullies  are  evidence  of  pitiful  scratching  for  livelihood  from  worn  soil 
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•  true — not  when  the  "run-down"  condition  stems  not  sim- 
ply from  the  removal  of  plant  food  by  crops  but  also  from 
soil  erosion.  Erosion  removes  not  only  nitrogen,  phosphor- 
us, potash  and  so  on;  it  removes  the  living  soil.  Jay  A.  Bon- 
steel  pointed  this  out  in  a  farmers'  institute  talk  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  He  said :  "Isn't  it  time 
to  revise,  somewhat,  our  preconceived  notions  with  regard 
to  plant  food,  removal  by  cropping;  to  look  at  the  wind 
and  the  waters  as  the  active  agencies  causing  soil  dete- 
rioration?" 

At  a  number  of  our  experiment  stations  long  term 
measurements  of  soil  depletion  under  different  methods 
of  cropping  have  been  made  meaningless  by  accelerated 
erosion.  Experimenters  have  gone  on  for  years  noting  the 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash,  removed  by 
crops,  without  regard  for  the  fact  that  on  bald  knolls 
especially,  and  throughout  the  field  in  varying  measure, 
the  topsoil  they  were  regarding  as  a  fixed  resource  had 
literally  run  out  on  them.  It  is  off  in  some  other  field  now, 
or  part  of  a  river  bed,  or  buried  in  the  sea. 

At  the  dawn  of  this  century  men  like  Henry  Wallace, 
my  grandfather,  and  "Tama  Jim"  Wilson,  and  Seaman 
A.  Knapp,  cried  out  against  "soil  mining"  and  prescribed 
more  careful  and  diversified  farming  as  a  stay  against 
ruin.  Their  cure  was,  in  general,  right.  In  the  light  of 
all  that  we  know  now,  the  surest  way  to  save  soil  is  to 
get  away  from  single  crop  systems.  Now  we  also  know 
enough  to  farm  with  an  eye  to  the  natural  lay  of  the  land, 
along  its  contours,  with  the  steeper  lands  kept  under  the 
binding  cover  of  trees  or  grass.  But  when  it  came  to  un- 
derstanding the  major  cause  of  a  visible  and  startling  de- 
cline in  productive  power  over  much  of  our  soil,  both 
farmers  and  scientists  were  slow  to  follow  the  explana- 
tions given  by  Bennett,  Bonsteel  and  others.  The  "illusion 
of  inexhaustibility,"  as  Bennett  calls  it,  still  conditioned  to 
a  remarkable  degree  the  thinking  not  only  of  business 
men,  and  of  husbandmen,  but  of  most  American  scien- 
tists, in  the  years  around  1900. 


Soil  Conservation  Service 

"In  the  western  half  of  Baca  County,  Colo.,  in  the  heart  of  the  Dust  Bowl,  35  percent  of  the 
land  was  tax  delinquent  at  the  beginning  of  1938" 


Partnership  with  Nature 

THE    FIRST    GREAT    CONSERVATION     DRIVE     IN     THIS    COUNTRY 

dates  from  1905  in  the  administration  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  when  Gifford  Pinchot  was  brought  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 
In  1908,  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  a  conference  of  gov- 
ernors at  the  White  House,  and  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Chamber- 
lin  of  the  University  of  Chicago  made  the  main  address. 
He  said: 

Soil  production  is  very  slow.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  name 
a  mean  rate  of  soil  formation  greater  than  one  foot  in  10,000 
years.  When  our  soils  are  gone,  we,  too,  must  go  unless  we 
find  some  way  to  feed  on  raw  rock  or  its  equivalent.  .  .  . 

The  key  lies  in  due  control  of  the  water  which  falls  on  each 
acre.  .  .  .  The  highest  crop  values  will  usually  be  secured 
where  the  soil  is  made  to  absorb  as  much  rainfall  and  snow- 
fall as  practicable.  .  .  .  This  gives  a  minimum  of  wash  to 
foul  the  streams,  to  spread  over  the  bottom  lands,  to  choke 
the  reservoirs,  to  waste  the  water  power,  and  to  bar  up  the 
navigable  rivers. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  backed  this  view,  powerfully.  "To 
skin  arid  exhaust  the  earth,"  he  proclaimed,  "will  result  in 
undermining  the  days  of  our  children."  The  new-born 
Forest  Service  labored  mightily  to  make  the  public  erosion- 
conscious.  But  there  was  still  little  understanding  of  the 
subtler  devastation  wrought  on  open  farmland  by  sheet 
erosion.  It  was  not  generally  known  at  the  time  that 
even  "flat  lands"  with  long,  slight  slopes,  as  on  the  plains 
and  prairies,  were  also  going  out  on  us  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

Chamberlin  did  great  service  in  emphasizing  that  when 
soil  runs  down,  farmers  are  not  the  only  sufferers.  Na- 
thaniel Southgate  Shaler,  another  geologist  of  the  period, 
was  also  emphatic  in  depicting  the  whole  complex  of  liv- 
ing structures  from  plants  on  up  to  humans,  which  accel- 
erated soil  erosion  throws  out  of  joint.  That  Earth  is  our 
common  mother  is  probably  a  concept  as  old  as  man; 
but  it  is  accepted  more  generally  as  a  poetic  idea,  a  charm- 
ing fable,  than  as  a  fact.  It  is  a 
fact;  and  Shaler  drove  it  home  as 
such.  Topsoil,  he  wrote,  is  Earth's 
placenta — a  thin,  living  film  by 
which  Earth,  the  mother,  trans- 
mits sustenance  to  all  things 
living. 

Topsoil  is  not  immovable  or 
static.  It  is  a  semi-fluid,  forever 
moving,  forever  changing  its 
form.  The  wind  whips  at  the 
drier  parts  above  and,  even  in 
humid  parts,  moves  topsoil. 
Even  more  insistently  and  seri- 
ously the  push  of  water  drawn 
downward  by  gravitation  keeps 
topsoil  moving  and  changing. 
A'nd  once  topsoil  is  drowned,  in 
a  stream  or  lake  or  river  or  in 
shoals  under  the  sea,  it  is  dead 
soil,  lost  to  farming.  It  tends  to 
kill  fish,  to  increase  the  scouring 
ravages  of  floods,  to  impede  ship- 
ping, and  to  diminish  power 
sources.  Excessive  run-off  of 
soil,  rubble,  have  filled  and  made 
almost  useless  in  a  very  few 
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A  modern  covered  wagon  family  —  refugees  from  rural  poverty  — with  fewer  and  fewer  favored  spots  to  which  to  escape 


years  some  of  the  greatest  artificial  lakes  we  have  built 
as  sources  of  power,  or  pleasure;  as  fonts  of  dryland  irri- 
gation, or  as  reservoirs  for  municipal  water  supply.  Un- 
less we  move  quickly  to  diminish  the  run-off  from,  say, 
the  mountains  around  Los  Angeles,  the  question  of  accel- 
erated erosion  there  may  soon  be  one  that  concerns  not 
only  remotely  situated  foresters  and  ranchers.  It  will 
most  seriously  concern  every  dweller  in  the  irrigated  bot- 
toms and,  eventually,  every  city  person  who  trustfully 
twists  spigots  and  expects  automatically  to  obtain  a  flow- 
ing abundance  of  clean  water. 

Good   Land — Strong  People 

WlSE  LAND  USE  IS   SIMPLY   AN   ADAPTATION  OF  NATURE'S  CON- 

servation  and  flood  control  methods  to  the  conditions  of 
advanced  cultivation.  Instead  of  leaving  fields  smooth 
and  bare,  the  idea  is  rather  to  roughen  the  surface,  turn 
the  earth  itself  and  the  plants  themselves,  into  impedi- 
ments to  run-off,  protectors  of  the  soil.  By  the  simple  de- 
vice of  plowing  and  cultivating  around  the  hill  on  the 
contour,  instead  of  up  and  down  the  hill,  each  furrow, 
each  harrow  scratch,  becomes  In  effect  a  small  dam  or 
terrace.  The  principle  is  simple:  to  make  running  water 
walk,  or  creep,  to  store  a  far  greater  part  of  it  in  that 
greatest  of  all  reservoirs — the  soil ;  and  to  do  this  by  making 
the  soil  and  its  crops  provide,  as  impediments  to  run-off, 
millions  of  natural  little  dams. 

Agriculture  cannot  offer  a  complete  substitute  for  flood- 
water  fortifications  downstream;  but  it  can  offer  a  mul- 
titude of  reinforcements  upstream,  where  the  raindrop 
falls  to  earth.  Whether  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  floods 
to  be  quieted,  soil  to  be  held  secure,  or  in  the  final  terms 
— an  end  to  soil  and  human  displacement,  permanent 
agriculture,  national  security — we  must  learn  to  think  our 
way  around  and  through  the  imagined  partitions  behind 
which  scientists,  specializing,  love  to  encase  and  adorn 
heir  chosen  segments  of  learning. 
A  specialty,  Huxley  remarked  years  ago,  should  not  be 
door  between  the  specialist  and  all  the  rest  of  life,  but 
a  window  through  which  he  may  view  the  spectacle  as  a 
whole,  and  grow  in  wisdom.  To  agriculturists — all  of 
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them,  from  soil  physicists  to  anthropologists  and  field 
workers  for  Farm  Security — this  observation  offers  chal- 
lenge. Natural  life,  outdoors,  is  all  of  a  part. 

So  again,  all  of  a  part  with  outdoor  processes,  is  the 
more  artificial  life  in  cities.  To  cover  the  earth  with  ce- 
ment, to  strike  the  foundations  of  great  stone  or  steel 
towers  down  to  bedrock  does  not  cut  New  York  City,  or 
Chicago,  or  Boston,  or  San  Francisco  out  of  the  natural 
cycle.  The  soil  of  great  cities  is  mainly  sealed  from  the 
weather.  There  is  no  soil  erosion  there;  erosion  takes 
other  forms.  There  is  a  real  connection  between  a  lapse 
of  faith  and  spirit  in  great  metropolitan  centers  and  torn, 
partly  wasted  lands  outside.  The  torn  land  provides  a 
diminished  sustenance  not  only  for  the  people  who  work 
it,  but  also  for  these  millions  who  have  removed  and 
sealed  themselves  apart  from  and  above  bare,  yielding 
earth.  No  less  than  the  farmer,  the  city  man  is  living  on 
soil  and  its  products.  And  when  the  uncovered  soil  and 
its  products  diminish,  the  cities  feel  it,  too. 

Damage  to  the  land  is  important  only  because  it  dam- 
ages human  lives.  The  whole  purpose  of  conservation 
goes  back  to  that  fact.  Saving  soil  is  not  an  end  in  itself; 
it  is  only  a  means  to  the  end  of  better  living.  Displaced 
soil  leads  to  human  displacement.  To  the  extent  that  the 
area  of  declining  land  increases  under  the  drain  of  soil 
erosion,  the  problem  of  stabilizing  farm  income  and  re- 
living rural  poverty  will  be  magnified. 

In  the  western  half  of  Baca  County,  Colorado,  the 
heart  of  the  Dust  Bowl,  for  example,  35  percent  of  the 
land  was  tax  delinquent  at  die  beginning  of  1938,  largely 
as  the  result  of  wind  erosion  which  forced  abandonment. 
As  more  and  more  land  becomes  delinquent,  the  tax 
burden  frequently  is  shifted  to  good  land  and  to  the 
cities  in  order  to  meet  community  costs  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools,  roads,  relief  and  other  social  facilities. 
Community  disintegration  is  the  ultimate  consequence 
where  land  declines  to  the  point  at  which  it  will  no 
longer  provide  a  living  for  individuals  or  a  sound  base  of 
community  wealth  and  commerce.  We  are  all  affected; 
and  we  must  all  deal  with  the  problem  together.  Most  of 
all,  the  scientists  and  leaders  of  our  national  life  must 
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coordinate  their  efforts  to  keep  our  country  permanent. 
We  have  talked  about  coordination  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  in  the  state  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations  a  great  deal,  of  late.  We  have  done  some 
coordinating,  and  we  are  going  to  do  more.  But  the  more 
you  consider  the  question,  the  more  certain  it  seems  that 
we  must  all  of  us  thinly  in  terms  of  a  living  unity  before 
our  paper  plans  of  coordinated  organization  can  amount 
to  much.  By  thinking  in  terms  of  "a  living  unity"  I  in- 
tend to  suggest  nothing  mystical,  but  only  a  foundation 
fact.  Everything  is  made  of  our  Mother,  the  Earth.  Man 
is  part  of  the  living  landscape,  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, moulded  by  the  same  natural  processes  and  laws. 
His  body,  his  thoughts  and  his  spirit  are  a  product  of 
that  landscape;  that  sun,  soil,  wind  and  air.  We  are  slowly 
learning  to  think  in  terms  of  a  new  science  called  ecology, 
in  terms  of  inevitable  relationship:  to  recognize  that  all 
things  under  the  sun — the  clouds,  the  rocks,  the  soil,  the 
streams;  factories,  cars,  airplanes;  the  people,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  people — are  all  of  the  same  going  concern.  Sky  and 
soil  combine  to  determine  man's  habits  and  growths  and 
hopes  and  character,  almost  as  surely,  though  in  far  more 
intricate  fashion,  as  sun  and  wind,  the  pattern  of  moss  on 
moist  springhouse  stones  and,  in  drier  spots,  the  pattern  of 
lichens  on  a  rock. 

One  difference  is  that  the  American  family  does  not 
have  to  stick  in  one  place  and  take  what  comes,  as  the 
lichen  does.  Men  still  have  freedom  of  movement  and  of 
choice.  But  it  becomes  each  year  plainer  that  if  man,  in 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  wounds  topsoil,  deranges  water 
sources,  or  otherwise  smashes  the  balance  between  that 
delicate  interplay  of  natural  forces  which  makes  life  pos- 
sible and  rewarding,  then  his  freedom  of  choice  dimin- 
ishes. He  is  punished  by  poverty  where  he  is;  and  he 
finds  fewer  and  fewer  favored  spots  to  escape  to.  The 
awful  displacement,  first  of  soil,  then  of  people,  which  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  Dust  Bowl  since  the  last  World 
War  boom  is  only  part  of  the  story.  We  may  see,  if  we 
look,  year  in,  year  out,  a  tragic  milling  around  of  dispos- 
sessed, poverty  strick- 
en, homeless  and  all 
but  hopeless  people,  in 
the  washe'd-out  ex- 
panses of  the  Cotton 
South. 

It  would  sometimes 
seem  that  tobacco  and 
corn  and  cotton  have 
taken  a  rather  horrible 
revenge  on  us,  under 
our  clean  -  culture, 
straight-line  methods 
of  tillage.  The  damage 
in  the  South  becomes 
all  the  more  striking  in 
the  light  of  estimates 
that  for  every  bale  of 
cotton  we  have  shipped 
abroad  we  have  lost 
not  only  the  plant 
food  that  is  in  that  cot- 
ton, but  at  least  50 
tons  of  topsoil  to  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  ' 
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Grassy  Hills  and  Clear  Streams 

WE  HAVE  DURING  THE  PRESENT  ADMINISTRATION  MADE  SWEEP- 

ing  changes  in  our  land  policy;  but  it  is  wrong  to  think 
that  we  previously  had  no  land  policy  at  all.  We  had 
one  from  the  first.  It  was  to  get  the  country  opened  up, 
settled,  and  clothed  with  farms.  The  Morrill  Act,  the 
Homestead  Acts,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Smith-Lever 
Extension  Act  of  1914  all  looked  to  that  end.  And  the 
government  was  far  from  inactive,  all  along,  in  directing 
the  design  for  agriculture.  Often  it  was  the  wrong  de- 
sign; but  the  government  was  in  there  pushing  it. 

f'or  one  thing,  and  this  is  important  in  our  West  es- 
pecially, the  government  gave  out  land  "on  the  square" 
— in  an  enlargement  of  the  gridiron  pattern  of  our  wrong- 
ly laid  out  cities  and  towns.  There  are  not  many  parts 
of  even  flat  land  which  can  be  farmed  on  the  square  and 
the  soil  remain  stable.  Too  many  easy  flowing  channels 
are  thereby  created.  On  straight-plowed  corn  land  that 
looks  level  in  southern  Illinois,  Arthur  Mason  discovered 
twenty  years  ago  half  or  more  of  an  18-inch  topsoil  had 
washed  away.  "Agricultural  regions  with  cloudy  streams," 
Mason  announced,  "are,  must  be,  temporary.  Agricultural 
regions  with  clear  streams  are,  must  be,  permanent."  The 
answer  he  felt,  was  to  abandon  clean-tilled  corn  culture 
altogether,  mat  the  prairie  with  a  solid  sward  of  legumi- 
nous grass,  and  feed  that  to  livestock,  dehydrated. 

Dehydrated  grass,  cut  young,  together  with  new  devel- 
opments as  to  ensilage,  do  promise  to  develop  into  im- 
portant stays  against  erosion.  The  geneticists,  too,  may  be 
counted  on  to  produce  changed  plant  forms  that  will  grasp 
the  land  and  at  the  same  time  feed  us  and  our  livestock 
without,  as  George  Washington  said,  "filling  all  the  land 
with  Indian  corn."  But  the  whole  answer  to  erosive 
wastes,  as  we  begin  to  see  it  now,  lies  in  no  one  line  of 
attack,  or  defense;  it  involves  a  changed  map  of  land 
use,  a  sweeping  combination  of  cultural  tactics,  a  whole 
new  pattern  of  agriculture  and  residence. 

Stated  in  the  simplest  manner,  it  means  putting  land 
to  the  right  use,  and  farming  better.  That  may  sound 

simple;  but  it  is  not 
simple.  The  problem  is 
enormously  complicated 
and  challenging.  Any- 
one who  joins  in  the 
effort,  or  supports  it, 
may  truly  feel  that  he  is 
doing  something  for  his 
country,  the  effects  of 
which  will  be  felt  for 
the  better  long  after  he 
is  gone. 

Arthur  Mason  felt 
this  strongly:  "The  in- 
stinct that  we  all  feel 
about  good  land,"  he 
wrote,  "is  sound — per- 
haps it  is  a  latent  feel- 
ing, that  only  from 
good  land  can  a  robust 
stock  of  men  come 
forth,  and  one  need  not 
go  far  to  verify  this.  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  cattle  deteri- 
orate in  poor  coun- 
try. .  .  ." 
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Soil  Conservation  Service 


"Farmers  have  joined  in  a  new  combination  and  a  new  field  pattern  of  agriculture  ...  a  striking  design,  dictated  by  the  earth's 
conformation  ...  as  individual  to  a  given  stretch  of  country  as  a  human  fingerprint  .  .  .  away  from  square  farming  in  round  country" 


From  Versailles  to  Triple-A 

WHEN,  AT  VERSAILLES,  STATESMEN  DISPUTED  EVEN  AS  THE 
great  powers  buried  their  dead,  known  and  unknown, 
and  American  boys  returned  from  the  battlefields  of 
France  to  resume  civilian  occupation,  Mason  issued  a  call 
for  a  new  kind  of  warfare.  "How  cheerfully  our  young 
men  went  into  a  great  war  for  posterity's  sake,"  he  cried, 
"how  languidly  they  hear  of  this  more  terrible  enemy,  in- 
sidious, undramatic,  draining  the  nation's  blood,  the  soil 
— the  body  of  the  soil  itself — away  to  the  sea!" 

Speaking  more  quietly  in  a  book,  "The  Holy  Earth," 
published  as  that  European  war  was  raging,  a  great  agri- 
culturist and  prophet  of  this  soil,  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey, 
made  plain  what  we  all  know  to  be  true,  instinctively: 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  ethic  of  agriculture  and  a 
morality  of  agricultural  statesmanship;  also,  that  in  the 
last  great  War  our  record  as  farmers  and  statesmen  was, 
on  the  whole,  bad.  It  is  both  astonishing  and  humbling  to 
look  back  now  and  consider,  how  with  even  as  much  as 
we  then  knew  about  accelerated  erosion,  we  farmers  and 
agricultural  people  consented  to  the  plow-up  of  unsuitable 
acreage,  the  deforestation  and  cropping  of  unsafe  slopes, 
a  general  headlong  overcropping,  both  during  the  War, 
and  in  the  boom  days  afterward.  We  skinned  our  land 
and  piled  the  crops  overseas.  We  reduced  considerable 
areas,  thousands  of  miles  from  the  battlelines  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  battlefields,  blasted  and  pitted.  And  what  in 
the  end  did  we  have  to  show  for  it?  Paper  payments;  and 
pretty  soon  most  of  the  paper  went  bad.  Let  us  never 
make  that  mistake  again. 

Today  we  not  only  know  better,  we  have  new  equip- 
ment; we  have  machine  equipment.  It  has  helped  tear  soil 
down,  but  may  also  be  turned,  we  see  now,  to  the  task  of 
defense,  to  build  soil  up  again.  We  have  new  human 
equipment,  young  people  with  trained  minds  and  a  new 
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concept  of  serving  the  land  and  the  nation.  And  we  have 
new  human  organizations,  new  social  implements,  afield. 

We  have  come  to  this  knowledge  and  to  these  new 
social  implements  by  forced  marches,  and  even  in  recent 
years  have  made  some  bad  mistakes.  Much  that  we  be- 
lieved until  recently  about  the  virtues  of  a  "fine  dust  mulch" 
we  know  now  to  have  been  generally  wrong  and  dan- 
gerous. Even  more  recently  we  have  discovered  that 
neither  terrace,  nor  strip-cropping,  nor  any  one  single 
device  is  a  cure-all  for  soil  wastage.  The  trouble  requires 
coordinated  methods,  and  a  coordinated  approach. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  first  or- 
ganized in  1933,  was  not  set  up  to  save  soil,  but  to  sustain 
our  farm  income.  Yet  it  started  almost  immediately  to 
sustain  and  improve  soil.  Even  after  that  first  smashing 
plow-up  of  cotton,  a  maneuver  only  to  be  countenanced 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  another  year  of  5-cent  cotton 
would  have  brought  the  South  to  absolute  disaster — even 
after  that  first  crude  plow-up,  you  began  to  see  in  parts 
of  the  one-crop  cotton  country  something  rare  and  new: 
bright  fields,  bright  with  the  living  green  of  grass.  Brood- 
ing upon  what  they  had  done,  probably,  and  provided 
now  with  some  money,  both  from  an  improved  crop  price 
and  from  Triple-A  adjustment  payments,  thousands  of 
farmers  went  out  on  their  own  volition  and  sowed  those 
plowed-down  strips  to  binding  sod. 

Even  the  first  year  you  could  see  the  change.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  a  great  growth  and  spread  of  new  cover 
on  worn  soil  and  every  year  Triple-A  payments  have 
been  more  consciously  designed  to  advance  such  changes. 
The  process  was  definitely  under  way  when  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  first  Triple-A  unconstitutional.  Strange- 
ly enough  the  trend  of  programs  toward  an  induced  and 
aided  spread  of  conservation  practices  was  greatly  acceler- 
ated by  that  decision. 
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NOT  ALL  OF  OUR  ADVANCES  TOWARD  SOIL  CONSERVATION   HAVE 

moved  evenly  together,  without  friction  or  duplication. 
Here  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  are  doing  all 
that  we  can  now  to  make  them  move  together  for  the 
good  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  We  have: 

At  the  National  Level 

1.  The    Agricultural    Adjustment    Administration,    which 
helps  the  farmer  meet  the  costs  of  shifting  from  an  exploita- 
tive system  of  agriculture  to  a  conservation  system. 

2.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  which  provides  technical 
assistance  to  farmers  who  need  help  in  making  physical  ad- 
justments in  soil  and  crop  management;  and  helps  farmers 
with  farm  forestry  and  water  facilities  development;  engages 
in  submarginal  land  purchase  and  development. 

3.  The  Farm  Security  Administration,  which,  through  su- 
pervised loans,  helps  disadvantaged   farmers  solve  problems 
of  subsistence,  insecurity  of  tenure,  poor  homes  and  inade- 
quate farm  management. 

4.  The  Forest  Service,  which  manages  the  national  forests 
for  conservation  purposes,  watershed  protection,  and  public 
enjoyment;  and  offers  guidance  to  private  owners  of  forests. 

5.  The    Taylor    Grazing    Administration,    which    governs 
grazing  on  the  public  grasslands. 

6.  The    Bureau   of    Biological    Survey,    which    establishes 
refuges  for  wildlife. 

7.  Research  bureaus  and  a  body  of  knowledge  to  provide 
the  basis  for  intelligent  action. 

At  the  State  Level 

1.  An  awakened  interest  in  conservation  and  the  need  for 
readjustment  in  land  use  that  has  resulted  in: 

a.  Passage    of    soil    conservation    district    laws    in    36    states. 
(173  districts  have  been  set  up  in  25  states;  Department 
is  now  cooperating  with   146  districts  according  to  terms 
outlined  in  memoranda  of  understanding;  108  million  acres 
in  districts.) 

b.  Rural  zoning  laws  in  an  ever-growing  number  of  states. 

c.  Revision  of  tax  laws  to  provide  incentives  to  wiser  use  of 
land. 

d.  Revision  of  water  laws  to  bring  use  of  water  into  con- 
formity with  wise  use  of  land. 

e.  A  law  in  one  or  two  states  defining  tenant  and  landlord 
rights. 

f.  Laws  authorizing  formation  of  grazing  associations  under 
state  charters. 

2.  State  colleges  of  agriculture  with  a  developing  conserva- 
tion philosophy. 

3.  Agricultural  extension  services  reaching  into  practically 
every  agricultural  county  in  the  United  States. 

4.  State  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Departments. 

The  All  American  Planning  Team 

WE  HAVE,  THEN,  A  LAND  USE  PLANNING  STRUCTURE  REACHING 

from  the  farms  to  Washington.  Forty-five  states  are  taking 
part  in  a  cooperative  land  use  planning  project.  Local  land 
use  planning  committees  are  now  at  work  in  nearly  all 
counties  in  these  45  states.  Within  less  than  a  year  after 
the  Mt.  Weather  agreement,  preparatory  work  had  been 
begun  in  830  counties,  and  intensive  work  in  about  450 
counties.  An  equal  number  is  expected  to  begin  intensive 
work  in  1940.  In  at  least  one  county  in  each  state,  a  uni- 
fied program  of  action,  based  on  community  and  county 
plans  prepared  locally,  will  be  undertaken  in  1940.  By 
1941,  unified  programs  of  action  are  expected  to  be  under- 
way in  the  450  counties  now  engaged  intensively  in  plan- 
ning. It  is  intended  eventually  to  carry  on  unified  programs 
of  action  in  all  counties. 

We  have  personnel  trained  to  provide  technical  leader- 
ship. In  the  field  of  research — state  experiment  stations, 


federal  research  bureaus.  In  the  field  of  education  we  have 
8500  extension  workers,  several  thousand  vocational  agri- 
culture instructors,  colleges  of  agriculture,  etc.  In  the  field 
of  planning  we  are  developing  cooperative  planning  pro- 
cedures involving  thousands  of  farmers  plus  technicians 
and  administrators.  And  in  the  field  of  action  are  90,000 
community  and  county  AAA  committeemen,  15,000  FSA 
personnel,  16,000  SCS  personnel,  7500  Forest  Service  per- 
sonnel, CCC  camps,  and  soil  conservation  district  super- 


visors. 


What  is  this  new  design  that  we  propose  for  our  farm- 
ing and  living?  You  will  see  it  from  the  air,  in  places,  as 
you  fly  across  the  nation,  now. 

Here  and  there  farmers  have  already  joined  in  a  new 
combination  and  a  new  field  pattern  of  culture.  Farms 
that  used  to  resemble  storehouses  laid  end  to  end  now 
lock  together  in  swirls.  They  sprawl  on  the  earth  securely. 
It  is  a  striking  design,  dictated  by  the  earth's  conformation 
and  as  individual  to  a  given  stretch  of  country  as  a  human 
fingerprint. 

The  basic  agricultural  idea  is  to  get  away  from  square 
farming  in  a  round  country.  The  main  diing  is  to  reform 
fields  and  rotations  into  strip-patterns  cut  to  the  curve  of 
the  land,  much  as  the  parts  of  a  garment  are  cut  to  the 
configuration  of  a  human  body.  Land  farmed  along  these 
lines  is  fairly  sure  to  stay  there;  and  it  is  beautiful.  Some 
Pennsylvania-German  farmers  have  been  farming  their 
land  like  this  since  the  days  of  the  first  settlement.  It  is 
practical;  it  works.  A  strict  gridiron  pattern  defies  com- 
mon sense  and  the  laws  of  gravity. 

Our  land  is  all  of  one  body.  Wind  and  water  are  no  re- 
specter of  line  fences,  or  state  or  county  lines.  There  can 
be  no  real  conservation  without  the  wholehearted  under- 
standing and  backing  of  all  the  people  who  live  on  the 
land  or  off  the  land.  Only  by  thinking  and  working  all 
together  can  we  save  our  country  and  increase  its  yields. 

OTHER  GREAT  PEOPLES  ARE  UNDER  ARMS  AND  AT  WAR  AGAIN. 
They  have  been  driven  again  by  pressures  which  we  feel 
too,  but  which  do  not  press  Americans  inevitably  into 
policies  of  destruction.  Let  us  here  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  whole  of  the  western  hemisphere,  embark  on  a 
determined  policy  of  conservation;  of  groundless  restitu- 
tion. The  war  for  survival  which  needs  most  concern  us 
now  is  not  in  Europe,  and  not  in  Asia,  but  on  the  ground 
at  our  feet. 


The  Land  We  Are  Losing — From  Our  1,900,000,000  Acre* 

3  percent  (57,200,000  acres)  gone  forever  as  farmland 
12  percent  (225,000,000  acres)  topsoil,  three  fourths  lost 
41  percent  (775,600,000  acres)  more  than  one  fourth  gone 

The  Cropland  We  Hold  —  415,334,931  Arable  Acres 

Over  half  is  too  poor  to  farm  for  profit,  much  of  it  badly 
eroded;  conservation  practices  urgently  needed. 

Nearly  half  can  be  safely  cultivated  under  prevailing  prac- 
tices; or,  in  other  words,  our  agricultural  plant  would  have 
to  be  reduced  by  half  if  we  wanted  to  save  our  soil. 
BUT,  under  the  best  practices,  82  percent  of  our  cropland 
can  be  safely  cultivated  (18  percent  should  be  retired). 

MOREOVER  if  the  need  arose,  we  have  a  national  produc- 
tion reserve,  improvable  by  drainage  or  irrigation,  plus  over 
100  million  acres  of  plowable  pasture;  which  brings  the  po- 
tential resources  of  cultivable  land,  under  the  best  practices, 
up  to  447,466,000  acres,  a  little  more  than  the  cropland  area 
of  today. 
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Back  to  the  Land? 

by  DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 

Feiss,  MacKaye  and  Wallace  have  dealt  with  some  of 
the  primary  relationships  between  a  country  and  its 
people.  Now  comes  the  engineer  who  wrote  "The 
American  Way"  with  some  pertinent  notes  on  our 
rural-urban  not-so-merry-go-round. 


To   ANYONE    WHO    KNOWS    ABOUT   CITY    INDUSTRIES   AND  CITY 

slums,  it  seems  plain  that  thousands  of  families  ought  to 
be  encouraged  to  move  back  to  the  land  where  at  least 
they  could  find  "subsistence."  If  you  travel  around  in  the 
country,  down  South  or  in  the  cutover  Lake  States  or  in 
the  irrigated  West,  it  seems  plain  that  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies must  move  away  from  the  submarginal  lands,  the 
dying  crossroads  villages,  and  into  the  cities  where  new 
industries  may  give  them  employment. 

It  works — or  rather  fails  to  work — both  ways. 

Underlying  the  city  and  country  unemployment  and 
poverty  are  the  same  causes,  with  local  variations.  Tech- 
nology is  destroying  jobs  in  industry,  and  there  is  plenty 
more  of  the  same  in  the  blueprint  stage.  Agricultural 
technology  is  raising  the  productive  power  of  well-organ- 
ized farms  so  that  they  can  glut  the  markets,  leaving  lit- 
tle or  no  money  income  for  the  millions  who  live  on  poor 
land  with  little  capital. 

Decentralization,  merely  in  the  sense  of  getting  rid  of 
city  people  who  have  no  jobs,  is  a  mirage.  Its  effect  on 
unemployment,  if  any,  is  indirect  and  dependent  on  other 
adjustments,  mainly  in  the  distribution  of  money  incomes. 

Too  Much  of  a  Good  Thing 

AND  YET  IT  IS   EVIDENT  THAT  THE   LARGEST  CITIES   ARE  DYING 

of  strangulation.  Automobiles  jam  the  streets.  Trucking  is 
expensive,  rents  are  expensive,  wages  have  to  be  high  if 
the  workers  are  to  live.  Workers  travel  on  subways  or 
street  cars,  at  a  high  cost  in  nerve  strain  which  is  not 
shown  in  the  accounts  of  city  business,  but  turns  up  in 
taxes,  disease,  crime  and  mental  breakdown. 


VEGETABLES 
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FSA  photos  by  Lange  and  Vachon 
Signs  of  the  times  are  the  two  on  this  page,  signs  of  confusion. 
Where  should  a  family  go  for  security  —  to  the  land,  to  the  city? 

The  metropolis  is  an  example  of  the  advantage  of  con- 
centration, carried  to  the  extreme  where  it  costs  more 
than  it  is  worth.  There  is  no  argument  about  the  neces- 
sity for  a  certain  amount  of  bigness.  The  Virginia  State 
Planning  Board  showed  several  years  ago  that  counties 
with  less  than  5000  inhabitants  are  saddled  with  uncon- 
scionably high  costs  of  government,  and  that  most  of  the 
services  necessary  to  modern  living  are  beyond  their 
means.  The  economy  of  consolidated  schools,  and  the  fact 
that  rural  electrification  becomes  impractical  below  a  cer- 
tain customer-density  per  mile,  are  illustrations  of  the 
same  principle.  So  it  is  necessary  for  civilization  that  peo- 
ple should  concentrate  in  cities. 

But  when  the  people  concentrate  so  far  that  cars  cannot 
be  parked,  that  dwellings  must  have  elevators,  trees  and 
grass  are  too  far  away  for  a  child  to  reach,  transit  lines 
have  to  be  elevated  or  put  underground,  water  must  be 
brought  from  immense  distances,  food  and  fuel  must  be 
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carted  and  siored  at  exaggerated  costs — all  these  symptoms 
of  getting  in  one  another's  way  add  up  to  over-all  in- 
efficiency. 

A  city  is  too  big  when  its  operation  costs  more  than  its 
inhabitants  can  or  will  pay.  How  can  it  get  that  big?  If 
people  won't  pay,  how  does  it  get  built?  We  all  remem- 
ber the  answer. 

Before  1929,  investors  were  fat,  simple  and  as  yet  un- 
burned.  A  building  mortgage  company  boasted  that  it  had 
never  lost  a  dollar  of  a  customer's  money.  It  was  easy  to 
build  office  buildings  and  apartment  houses  on  a  shoe- 
string and  with  more  than  100  percent  of  borrowed  money. 
The  building  itself  made  prosperity. 

Even  then,  city  people  were  not  prepared  to  pay  for 
city  costs,  but  they  were  prepared  to  lend,  which  was  un- 
conscious payment.  The  cities  lived  on  the  lost  money  of 
suckers.  A  newspaper  man  in  Los  Angeles  expounded 
to  me  that  his  city  lived  largely  by  persuading  tenderfeet 
to  invest  in  local  business  ventures.  The  drugstore  or  the 
laundry  was  used  on  one  sucker  after  another,  year  after 
year,  like  the  oyster  that  traveled  from  one  church  fair 
to  another,  swimming  about  in  warm  water  at  each,  and 
thus  sending  many  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  So,  by 
one  way  or  another,  the  golden  lure  of  the  city  drew  out 
the  savings  of-  simple  folk,  and  so,  for  a  time,  found  the 
money  to  carry  on  an  unsound  growth. 

The  public  debt  of  the  cities  was  a  form  of  the  same 
activity,  less  important  in  amount  though  more  visible. 
Today  it  is  reported  in  New  York  that  any  new  construc- 
tion as  a  rule  destroys  more  taxable  values  than  it  creates. 
New  housing  destroys  slum  values,  which  may  not  seem 
unjust;  but  loss  in  tax  appraisals  may  represent  a  head- 


ache for  the  city,  possibly  temporary.  Any  change  of 
land  use  throws  private  and  public  property  into  dis- 
use, with  consequent  losses.  The  only  way  a  city  can  go 
on  is  by  finding  more  suckers,  private  or  public,  to  put 
up  money  that  they  will  never  get  back.  The  prosperous 
enterprises  make  profits  that  fail  to  balance  the  losses  of 
other  enterprises. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  crowded  cities  do  not  look  like 
much  of  a  bet  from  now  on.  Military  danger  of  crowding 
puts  the  final  touch  to  a  picture  of  overgrowth. 

The  Tug  of  Decentralization 

IN    THE    MEANTIME,    THE    SCIENTIFIC    DEVELOPMENTS    OP    THE 

past  forty  years  have  given  some  impetus  to  decentraliza- 
tion. Hard  roads  and  automobiles  have  enlarged  the  ef- 
fective area  of  business  and  social  life.  Electric  power  has 
detached  the  factory  from  the  need  for  direct  access  to  coal 
and  water.  Machine  production  has  not  developed  wholly 
toward  larger  size  of  factory,  as  was  expected,  but  has  in- 
cluded small  plants,  household  and,  lately,  small  farm 
machinery. 

The  cultural  advantages  of  the  city  have  largely  dis- 
appeared. The  movies  offer  better  entertainment  at  the 
crossroads  than  any  poor  man  could  ever  buy  for  his  girl 
in  Chicago.  The  radio  has  transformed  the  relation  of  the 
people  to  good  music.  Even  painting,  under  federal 
patronage,  is  to  be  seen  in  small  towns,  where  farmers 
and  their  wives  drive  fifty  miles  to  see  a  painted  picture 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

The  remaining  cultural  advantages  of  the  big  city  are 
of  course  open  as  always  to  the  well-to-do.  Rich  planters 
from  Mississippi  have  always  traveled  to  New  York  and 
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A  man  can  grow  his  own  food  and  have  a  job  in  the  lumber  plant  in  one  of  the  FSA  homesteads,  Tygart  Valley,  West  Va. 
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Paris;  today  they  can  fly  to  New  York 
instead  of  coming  by  coach  or  railroad. 
Poor  people  can  sometimes  get  to  the  big 
city,  perhaps  to  visit  a  World's  Fair,  and 
feel  the  stimulus  of  the  crowds  and  the 
roaring  traffic.  But  these  are  no  novelties 
to  movie-goers,  who  have  walked  inti- 
mately in  Shanghai  and  London,  and 
have  stood  in  the  Roman  crowds  while 
Mussolini  bellowed,  or  while  Julius 
Caesar  and  Claudette  Colbert  rode  in 
triumph.  If  culture  is,  as  Albert  Jay  Nock 
says,  the  acquisition  and  subsequent  for- 
getting of  a  maximum  of  useless  infor- 
mation, our  culture  is  already  well  de- 
centralized and  likely  to  be  even  more 
so. 

How  Big  Is  a  Community? 

IN    ANOTHER    SENSE,    OF    COURSE,    OUR    CUL- 

ture  may  be  said  to  include  hospitals, 
libraries  and  highschools,  which  now  are 
no  longer  necessarily  confined  to  cities 
of  large  size.  The  chief  factor  in  the  re- 
lation of  these  civilized  institutions  to  a 
scattered  population  is  the  paved  road, 
and  it  is  in  terms  of  roads  that  a  decen- 
tralized civilization  has  to  be  defined. 

A  community  may  be  defined  as  a 
local  group  of  people  who  can  go  to  a  common  center  for 
some  or  all  of  their  organized  services — stores,  schools, 
churches,  libraries,  movies,  and  medical  and  legal  institu- 
tions. A  community  has  three  kinds  of  size,  economic 
and  geographic  as  well  as  population. 

Its  geographic  size  is  a  star-shaped  area  stretching  out 
along  the  good  roads  leading  from  the  center  as  far  as 
people  will  actually  travel  without  coming  into  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  a  different  center.  One  of  the  most  striking 
aspects  of  rural  America  is  the  vast  growth  in  geographic 
area  of  the  typical  community,  with  the  consequent 
atrophy  of  many  small  crossroads  communities  of  the 
horse  and  buggy  age. 

The  population  of  a  community  may  be  5000  or  10,000 
or  several  hundred  thousand,  but  so  long  as  they  are  not 
so  many  as  to  get  in  one  another's  way,  the  community 
may  be  workable  as  a  social  unit. 

In  order  to  be  civilized,  the  people  of  the  community 
must  have  an  economic  income  large  enough  to  reach  to 
consolidated  schools,  well  appointed  hospitals,  and  suc- 
cessful churches,  stores,  libraries  and  movies.  Conceivably 
a  millionaire  might  constitute  a  community  of  his  own 
household,  with  all  these  services  provided  on  his  own 
estate.  But  in  practice  it  seems  to  take  about  10,000  people 
to  justify  on  an  economic  basis  a  full  set  of  civilized  in- 
stitutions. 

The  ideal  rural  community,  therefore,  can  be  roughly 
defined  as  consisting  of  not  less  than  10,000  people,  living 
within  practicable  travel  distance  of  a  central  town,  and 
having  enough  income  to  pay  for  a  full  set  of  civilized 
services. 

To  approach  this  ideal  may  require  both  decentraliza- 
tion and  centralization.  The  largest  cities  may  have  to  lose 
enough  population  to  relieve  their  intolerable  congestion. 
In  doing  so,  no  doubt  tremendous  capital  losses  must  be 
realized.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  areas  in  our 
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Home  management  class  in  a  Georgia  FSA  community.  Everything  these  women 
make,    including    the    small    handmade    looms,    utilizes    materials    of    local    origin 

country  that  can  never  support  enough  people  to  be  civil- 
ized. Ten  thousand  people  in  a  nine-mile  radius  equals 
forty  to  a  square  mile,  about  the  national  average.  Sub- 
marginal  areas  will  generally  have  to  be  depopulated, 
leaving  only  CCC  boys,  foresters,  and  others  of  similar 
type  who  are  highly  mobile  or  are  able  to  live  for  con- 
siderable periods  out  of  range  of  ordinary  social  services. 
This  process  also  will  require  a  fairly  large  writing  off  of 
dead  capital. 

Wisconsin  Leads  the  Rural-Zoners 

THE  WISCONSIN  RURAL  ZONING  SYSTEM,  WHICH  HAS  NOW 
spread  to  six  other  states,  illustrates  perfectly  how  the  con- 
centration of  rural  communities  can  be  brought  about. 
Under  state  law  a  county  may  zone  off  the  land  where 
roads,  schools,  and  relief  for  isolated  farm  families  cost 
more  than  the  farms  can  pay  in  taxes.  Farms  acquired  by 
the  county  through  tax  delinquency  are  not  resold.  New 
settlement  is  forbidden.  The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion helps  the  process  of  withdrawal  by  buying  out  those 
of  the  isolated  farmers  who  are  willing  to  sell. 

The  immediate  book  losses  involved  in  zoning  were  at 
first  an  obstacle  to  its  acceptance,  but  arithmetic  prevailed. 
In  many  cases  the  profit  in  reduced  county  budgets  has 
paid  back  the  cost  of  liquidating  the  outlying  farms  with- 
in two  or  three  years. 

Here  on  a  small  scale,  where  local  voters  can  see  the 
facts,  the  good  sense  of  common  Americans  shines 
through.  How  long  must  it  be  before  we  turn  our  eyes 
with  similar  good  sense  to  national  affairs,  and  leave  off 
the  silly  economy  that  condemns  us  to  vast  losses  in  sick- 
ness, crime  and  unemployment  so  long  as  we  refuse  to 
face  the  costs  of  reorganization? 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  process  of  rear- 
ranging our  population  into  workable  communities  will 
be  slow,  costly,  and  confused.  Economic  pressures  will 
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help,  but  the  government  will  undoubtedly  have  to  take 
a  hand  as  well.  Economic  pressures,  bankrupting  the  big 
cities  and  starving  the  submarginal  farmers,  are  crude  and 
cruel.  Public  help  by  way  of  bailing  out  the  cities  and  the 
farmers  can  hardly  be  avoided.  Some  of  the  forms  of 
government  action  may  be  dimly  foreseen. 

Experiments  in  Housing 

HOUSING,  so  FAR,  is  TOO  SMALL  A  FACTOR  TO  NEED  IMMEDI- 
ate  over-all  planning  before  proceeding  further.  Even 
Atlanta,  which  built  the  first  PWA  housing  project,  and 
now  has  $16  million  worth  of  slum  clearance  under  way, 
is  not  close  enough  to  complete  rebuilding  to  need  an 
accurate  estimate  of  its  future  population  in  order  to 
justify  its  present  program. 

The  USHA  program,  with  no  pretense  of  self-liquida- 
tion, is  frankly  buying  out  or  liquidating  the  slums  by 
requiring  that  for  every  new  house  built  an  old  one  must 
be  torn  down.  Thus  a  beginning  is  being  made  in  the 
long  job  of  taking  the  loss  on  city  property. 

In  the  country,  the  government  has  begun  to  buy  up 
submarginal  lands  and  turn  them  back  to  forest,  national 
park,  or  game  refuges,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  federal 
taxpayers.  This,  too,  is  painful  but  unavoidable. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  that  every  bil- 
lion dollars  spent  by  the  government  to  wipe  off  dead 
capital  and  open  the  way  for  a  workable  social  system  is 
that  much  added  to  the  economic  soundness  of  the  na- 
tion. The  losses  are  there,  like  it  or  not.  The  mistakes 
have  been  made.  The  distribution  of  the  population  is  not 
fitted  to  the  operations  of  a  modern  highpowered  eco- 
nomic order.  The  sooner  we  pay  the  bill  and  start  over, 
the  less  we  shall  suffer. 

No  excuses  need  to  be  made  for  experimentation,  even 
though  some  of  it  is  unsuccessful.  Certainly  no  criticisms 
are  in  order  from  any  business  interest  which  was  in- 
volved in  the  building  of  our  bankrupt  office  buildings, 
our  blighted  suburbs,  or  our  vacant  factories.  They  were 
experiments  too.  With  that  proviso,  it  is  proper  to  take 
some  lessons  from  the  early  efforts  of  the  New  Deal  to 
promote  decentralization. 

Most  of  the  subsistence  homestead  communities  have 
been  a  headache.  There  was  a  tendency  to  build  housing 
and  hope  for  an  industry  to  come  in.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a  desire  to  protect  the  inmates  from  exploita- 
tion, which  often  meant  that  they  could  not  have  jobs  at 
all.  Another  trouble  was  highbrow  ideas  of  decent  housing. 
Stuart  Chase  remarked  to  me  in  1934,  as  we  were  looking 
over  a  southern  subsistence  project,  that  our  pioneer 
ancestors  had  no  plumbing  but  they  also  didn't  have  a 
$2500  debt  to  pay.  Such  synthetic  pioneering  is  tied  into 
modern  finance  via  a  debt,  but  not  tied  into  modern  busi- 
ness via  a  cash  income.  The  first  settlement  cost  too  much, 
and  some  of  the  thought  that  went  into  cultural  activities 
might  better  have  been  devoted  to  finding  a  cash  income. 
Even  the  TVA,  which  has  probably  wasted  as  little 
money  as  any  public  enterprise  to  date,  made  mistakes 
in  its  first  synthetic  community,  Norris  Town.  But  the 
rate  of  improvement  in  planning  and  building  fully  justi- 
fies the  cost  of  the  experiments. 

In  October  I  visited  a  sharecropper's  cabin  in  Georgia. 
It  was  a  rickety  affair,  showing  daylight  through  the 
cracks  in  all  directions.  But  on  tiers  of  shelves  were  540 
quart  cans  of  vegetables  laid  up  for  the  winter.  A  few 
years  more,  and  there  will  be  a  small  cash  profit  coming 
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in  from  cotton,  enough  to  let  them  have  a  better  house. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  and  the  TVA  have 
both  emphasized  the  necessity  for  self-containment,  and 
much  of  the  NYA  training  in  rural  areas  points  in  the 
same  direction.  This  is  one  of  the  three  basic  trends  that 
need  to  be  encouraged  in  order  to  create  a  properly  de- 
centralized social  order. 

The  TVA,  for  example,  has  invented  small  farm  ma- 
chinery suitable  for  use  in  handling  soil  saving  crops,  cat- 
tle and  chickens.  Its  walk-in  refrigerators  make  it  possible 
for  farmers  to  eat  their  own  beef.  Hay  driers  give  them 
a  chance  to  process  their  own  hay.  They  can  clean  their 
own  lespedeza  seed,  and  grind  their  own  feed. 

The  effect  of  supplementing  cash  crops  with  food  crops 
for  home  use  is  of  course  to  reduce  the  farmer's  need  for 
imported  food  from  other  regions.  He  can  have  a  little 
more  to  spend  on  the  community  services. 

The  second  element  in  decentralization  is  the  growth 
of  small  local  industries.  Not  much  progress  has  been 
made  so  far,  other  than  a  movement  of  manufacturing 
from  large  cities  to  suburbs  or  smaller  cities.  Federal  tax 
policies  have  not  encouraged  small  business  to  an  effec- 
tive degree,  but  they  might  be  made  to  do  so.  A  few  ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  the  direct  encouragement  of 
local  industry,  such  as  the  TVA  freezing  process  for  small 
fruits,  and  the  successful  craft  industries  at  Cherry  Lake, 
Fla.,  and  Dyess,  Ark.  The  tax  problem  in  Washington 
is  still  overshadowed  by  budget  trouble,  but  in  the  future 
it  may  be  possible  to  give  advantages  to  local  industries. 

Candy  and  Gasoline  and  Civilized  Services 

THE   THIRD   NECESSARY   ELEMENT  IN   DECENTRALIZATION   IS   AN 

effective  buy-at-home  spirit  in  the  rural  areas,  of  which 
the  South  is  the  largest.  The  South,  altogether,  undoubt- 
edly is  running  a  deficit,  buying  more  from  outside  thai 
it  can  pay  for.  The  poorest  districts  are  the  worst.  One 
study  of  a  southern  county  showed  an  adverse  trade  bal 
ance  of  about  $100,000,  half  of  which  was  for  candy,  anc 
the  rest  was  no  doubt  for  gasoline. 

To  grow  one's  own  food  or  buy  it  from  local  farmers 
to  have  a  factory  within  reach  of  the  farm,  and  to  buy 
so  far  as  possible  goods  and  services  made  in  the  com 
munity,  are  the  three  chief  means  for  decentralizing  in 
dustry.  Evidently  they  all  look  toward  a  decrease  of  trade 
and  in  detail  to  a  small  decrease  of  productive  efficiency 
They  represent  a  reverse  of  the  trend  to  mass  production 
national  advertising,  high  efficiency,  high  distribution 
costs,  high  transportation  costs — general  stagnation  tha 
has  led  us  to  our  present  unhappy  situation.  We  wen 
too  fast  and  too  far,  got  in  a  jam,  and  now  we  have  to 
get  out  of  the  jam  by  modernizing  some  of  the  patterns 

Underlying  the  need  for  a  better  distribution  of  pop 
ulation  is  the  drift  of  employment  away  from  both  manu 
facturing  and  farming.  On  the  whole,  neither  will  ever 
support  an  increasing  number  of  workers.  The  majority 
of  gainful  workers  are  already  in  service  occupations,  anc 
the  proportion  will  steadily  increase.  By  forming  decen 
tralized,  workable  communities  of  sufficient  size,  with  ; 
suitable  share  of  self-containment,  it  will  be  possible  to 
bring  millions  of  people  within  range  of  the  civilizec 
services,  with  money  enough  to  pay  for  them.  As  this  re 
adjustment  is  gradually  perfected,  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  the  necessary  percentage  of  workers  in 
services  which  is,  of  course,  the  ultimate  answer  to  tech- 
nological unemployment  in  factory  and  farm. 
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Social  Purposes  and  New  Plans 


by  LEWIS  MUMFORD 

Ours  "is  one  of  those  times  in  history,"  says  Mr.  Mumford, 
"when  the  dreamers  will  turn  out  to  be  the  practical  men."  All 
of  us  —  along  with  labor,  finance,  realtors,  management,  gov- 
ernment —  are  cast  in  new  roles  in  this  prophetic  article. 


FOR  THE  LAST  DECADE,  THE  DESIRE  FOR  A   BETTER  CIVILIZATION 

has  been  working  like  a  ferment  in  American  life.  The 
movement  itself  is  much  older  than  the  1930s;  it  began 
with  the  founding  of  the  country  itself.  But  each  genera- 
tion rediscovers  it,  restates  it,  revalues  it,  and  takes  fur- 
ther steps  toward  achieving  it. 

In  the  past,  the  main  basis  for  this  effort  has  lain  in  our 
control  of  material  resources  and  natural  energies:  our 
conquest  of  the  land  and  the  machine.  And  at  the  same 
time  this  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle;  for  the  land  has 
been  laid  waste  and  stripped,  in  a  reckless  search  for  tem- 
porary profits  and  private  gains.  Similarly,  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  enterprise  has  thrown  a  barrier  across 
our  more  humane  hopes.  Where  profits  could  not  be 
promised,  all  the  wheels  of  industry  stalled.  Profits,  not 
human  need,  were  the  chief  incentives  for  production  dur- 
ing the  last  century. 

Today  these  conditions  have  changed  before  our  eyes; 
and  though  the  old  myths  and  catchwords  still  hold  men's 
allegiance,  their  actions  point  in  a  new  direction.  The  con- 
ditions of  economic  life  itself,  once  a  barrier  to  more  hu- 
mane purposes,  have  now  become  favorable  to  them.  We 
are  not  merely  on  the  brink  of  a  new  era  in  human  activ- 
ity; in  many  cases  we  have  moved  over  the  brink.  We  are 
laying  down  the  foundations  of  a  new  stage  in  human 
culture,  as  different  from  the  territorial  conquest  and  the 
industrial  exploitation  of  the  recent  past  as  that  period 
was  different  from  the  feudalism  and  pious  enterprise  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Survey  Graphic  published 
its  first  number  on  Regional  Planning,  the  groundwork 
for  this  change  and  its  human  goals  were  already  visible. 
But  the  actual  means  that  were  to  effect  this  social  trans- 
formation were  not  altogether  clear  even  to  those  who 
were  able  to  picture  the  goals.  Unlike  the  more  apocalyp- 
tic dreams  of  the  Marxists,  which  relied  solely  on  a  shift 
in  economic  and  political  power,  the  new  dream  was 
founded  on  technical  improvements  like  the  introduction 
of  giant  power,  the  decentralization  of  the  units  of  pro- 
duction, the  integration  of  community  planning  and  hous- 
ing. But  the  motive  power  for  the  transformation  was 
lacking.  As  long  as  people  hoped  for  more  human  benefit 
to  come  from  profit-making  enterprise  than  from  public 
works  nothing  short  of  a  revolutionary  overthrow  of  the 
existing  institutions  seemed  capable  of  transforming  these 
narrow  aims. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  both  the  negative 
and  the  positive  agents  of  change  have  become  visible. 

Negatively,  the  conditions  for  this  transformation  are: 

1.  The  existence  of  a  paralyzing  number  of  unemployed 
workers,  piling  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen  millions  during 
the  acute  periods  of  crisis,  never  much  below  ten  million. 
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2.  The  existence  of  a  vast  over-plus  of  savings,  probably 
as  much  as  double  the  amount  privately  invested  in  any 
given  year. 

3.  The  deterioration  of  urban  land  whose  prospects  of 
improvement  rested  upon  a  continual  congestion  of  popu- 
lation— and  a  steady  scaling  down  of  urban  land  values. 

The  latter  fact,  in  every  American  city  whose  municipal 
investments  for  water  works,  sewage  systems,  and  high- 
ways were  based  on  the  premise  of  continued  expansion, 
throws  the  municipality  pretty  close  to  the  point  of  out- 
right bankruptcy.  This  becomes  ever  more  acute  as  its 
population  dribbles  off,  often  lured  by  its  own  highway 
constructions,  into  non-taxpaying  areas  in  the  city's  hin- 
terland. 

All  these  facts  indicate  the  need  for  rational  economic 
action.  At  the  same  time,  experimentally,  a  whole  group 
of  new  enterprises  and  new  public  agencies  have  been 
created,  whose  purpose  has  been  to  mitigate  the  worst 
effects  of  our  economic  paralysis,  and  to  devise  means  in 
the  future  whereby  a  more  valuable  pattern  of  social  and 
economic  activities  can  be  created.  On  the  side  of  rational 
planning  and  administration,  the  activities  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee  have  been  important:  in  the  field 
of  urban  rehabilitation,  the  work  of  the  various  federal 
housing  agencies — and  the  Farm  Security  Program — 
has  done  as  much  in  seven  years  as  the  most  sanguine 
advocates  of  housing  improvement,  twenty  years  ago, 
could  have  hoped  to  accomplish  in  a  whole  generation. 
The  WPA  has  established  the  principle  that  if  industry 
does  not  create  fresh  jobs,  the  jobless  must  create  fresh 
industry. 

Endings  Are  Beginnings 

THERE  ARE  VARIOUS  WAYS  OF  INTERPRETING  BOTH  THE 
negative  and  the  positive  set  of  facts.  Both  of  them,  how- 
ever, plainly  indicate  the  end  of  the  period  when  capitalist 
enterprise  was  in  the  act  of  expanding,  and  needed  work- 
ers so  desperately  that  it  reached  into  orphan  asylums  and 
forced  peasants  away  from  their  immemorial  villages,  in 
order  to  have  hands.  Economic  enterprise  cannot  go  for- 
ward, driven  by  its  past  motives,  without  destroying  civi- 
lization through  war,  impoverishment  and  chaos.  Nor  can 
our  productive  mechanism  go  backward  without  destroy- 
ing itself,  by  forfeiting  the  economies,  the  rationalizations, 
the  ordered  methods  of  work,  and  the  large  scale  collective 
direction  of  men  that  it  was  the  glory  of  capitalism  to 
have  created.  In  this  situation  one  may  say  of  housing, 
community  building,  and  regional  development  what  Vol- 
taire once  said  of  God:  if  they  had  not  existed,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  invent  them. 

The  motive  power  for  the  change  we  are  witnessing 
lies  in  the  conditions:  that  every  group  and  class  in  our 
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society  must  confront.  For  a  century  and  a  half,  the  people 
of  'the  United  States  were  committed  to  a  program  of 
expansion.  From  the  East  came  the  pressure  of  impover- 
ished workers,  exiled  European  patriots,  hopeful  adven- 
turers, swaggering  speculators:  the  new  immigrants  from 
overseas  added  to  the  push  of  our  own  birthrate.  We  had 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  house  the  homeless;  and  whether 
we  did  this  well  or  ill,  the  main  point  was  that  we  had  to 
do  it  immediately. 

Westward  stretched  our  land — the  fertile  corn  land,  the 
mountains  seamed  with  coal  and  densely  mantled  with 
timber,  the  wheat  lands  of  the  northern  prairie,  the  bot- 
tomlands of  the  South  where  cotton  flourished,  the  arid 
lands,  white  with  alkali,  that  challenged  the  imagination 
of  the  Mormons,  the  warm  sheltered  valleys  of  the  Cali- 
fornia coast,  where  men  grew  grapes  whose  wine  rivalled 
the  gold  and  the  garnets  in  the  mountains.  A  lonely  coun- 
try that  cried  for  the  white  man's  companionship;  a  rich 
country  that  awakened  his  appetites  for  power  and  ease. 
The  lure  of  plenty  abetted  the  hard  push  of  necessity. 

The  demand  was  pressing;  the  tempo  of  productive 
effort  was  fast;  and  in  that  expanding  territory,  with  its 
expanding  population  and  expanding  market,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  financial  gain  were  enormous.  Like  an  army 
in  wartime,  we  marched  across  the  continent  and  camped 
by  the  wayside.  Buoyed  up  by  our  victories  over  terrible 
material  obstacles,  even  those  who  fell  on  the  march, 
wounded  or  famished,  still  shared  the  general  elation. 
Progress  had  no  limit;  expansion  had  no  goal.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Civil  War  the  leaders  of  the  Republic  confidently 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  our  country  would  hold 
three  hundred  million  people. 

Now  this  whole  process  of  expansion  is  rapidly  coming 
to  an  end;  and  a  great  many  people,  brought  up  in  the 
belief  in  our  "boundless  destiny,"  are  dismayed  or  non- 
plussed. Naively,  they  fancied  a  temporary  condition  was 
a  permanent  one;  and  they  still  hold  to  the  dream  of  the 
early  pioneer,  though  the  only  true  representatives  of  that 
tradition  today  are  the  dreary  and  defeated  Joads.  Unfor- 
tunately for  these  die-hards,  the  old  pattern  of  life  can  lead 
only  to  poverty,  insecurity,  blight,  and  bankruptcy. 

But  the  end  of  one  period  is  always  the  beginning  of 
another.  If  we  understand  our  present  situation,  and  do 
not  seek  sentimentally  to  live  in  a  past  that  no  longer 
holds  our  future  nor  attempt  by  aggressive  means  to  pro- 
long the  habits  of  expansion,  we  shall  lay  down  the  pat- 
tern for  a  more  durable  culture.  The  new  period  before 
us  is  the  period  of  resettlement  and  rebuilding. 

Why  We  Must  Rebuild  and  Recultivate 

FOR  A  CENTURY  AND  A  HALF  THE  WHOLE  STRUCTURE  OF  OUR 

economic  life  was  based  upon  the  threefold  expansion  of 
territory,  industrial  equipment,  and  population.  All  those 
processes  have  now  either  completely  halted  or  are  slow- 
ing down  rapidly  to  a  point  at  which  stability  will  shortly 
be  reached.  The  population  of  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  on  a  replacement  basis  between  1945  and 
1965.  Territorial  expansion  on  a  large  scale  is  no  longer 
possible  anywhere.  Not  merely  have  we  reached  our  own 
frontiers  but  the  world  is  closing  up  many  of  its  last 
pioneer  areas  in  Manchuria,  Siberia,  and  Africa.  Finally 
industrial  expansion  is  now  coming  to  an  end,  insofar 
as  it  is  based  upon  past  conditions.  No  longer  will  expan- 
sion be  due  to  territorial  conquest,  the  differential  advan- 
tages of  a  mechanized  over  a  non-mechanized  people,  or 
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CONCENTRATION 


What  the  1940  Census  might 
show  if  interpreted  in  the  form 
of  an  Ideographic  map.  Each 
symbol  represents  an  indus- 
trial area  with  corresponding 
concentration  of  population. 


the  replacement  of  handicraft  by  machine  processes.  All 
these  causes  for  expansion  belong  to  the  past. 

In  short,  the  United  States  is  now  entering  a  period  of 
economic  stability.  The  era  of  physical  growth  lies  behind 
us,  as  it  lies  behind  any  adult  organism.  We  are  now 
about  to  enter  a  period  of  maturity,  where  the  problem  is 
to  maintain  a  dynamic  equilibrium,  as  in  the  human  body. 
Mere  physical  growth  can  no  longer  be  our  main  activity. 
We  can  no  longer  expand  physically  by  adding  to  our 
area.  We  must  expand  vertically,  by  cultivating  our  re- 
sources better.  We  can  no  longer  expand  industrially  by 
creating  wholesale  our  new  physical  equipment:  we  must 
reorganize  our  productive  mechanism  for  the  purpose  of 
using  it  more  continuously,  more  intensively,  above  all, 
more  purposefully.  We  can  no  longer  add  to  our  market 
just  by  increasing  our  numbers:  we  must  add  to  it  by 
increasing  the  standard  of  living  for  a  relatively  fixed 
population. 

If  our  expansion  takes  place  at  all,  in  other  words,  it 
will  be  in  another  dimension  from  that  of  the  past:  ver- 
tically rather  than  horizontally,  by  improving  the  stand- 
ard of  living  at  the  expense  of  profits,  rather  than  by  rais- 
ing the  opportunities  for  profit  at  the  expense  of  our 
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standard  of  living.  Social  purpose  will  limit  profits. 
This  change  involves  a  profound  orientation  in  all  our 
activities.  Instead  of  facing  it,  our  industrial  and  financial 
and  political  leaders  keep  on  hoping  and  praying  that 
some  new  industry  will  start  the  ball  rolling  again  down 
the  same  alley.  They  dream  of  universal  air-conditioning 
for  houses  that,  if  they  were  correctly  designed,  would 
not  need  it;  or  they  dream  that  some  other  set  of  mechan- 
ical gadgets  will  wipe  out  the  absence  of  new  territories, 
new  people  and  new  industries.  Such  archaic  fantasies 
are  proof  of  the  fact  that  our  leaders  are  not  familiar 
with  the  classic  texts  of  even  capitalistic  economics.  For 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  the  heyday  of  Victorian  exploitation, 
predicted  the  coming  era  of  stability.  He  saw,  with  re- 
markable foresight,  that  a  stationary  state  would  come 
about  as  soon  as  the  opportunities  for  colonial  investment 
disappeared  and  the  population  rate  ceased  to  rise.  Curi- 
ously enough,  these  predictions  occur  in  a  passage  in  the 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy"  that  contains  his  most 
quoted  pronouncement — "It  is  doubtful  if  all  the  mechani- 
cal inventions  yet  made  have  lightened  the  day's  work  of 
any  human  being."  I  cannot  forbear  to  quote  Mill  here 
because  the  point  he  makes  is  essential  to  our  understand- 
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ing  of  the  need  for  more  social  goals  than  we  now  have. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,"  says  Mill,  "that  a 
stationary  condition  of  capital  and  population  implies  no 
stationary  state  of  human  improvement.  There  would  be 
as  much  scope  as  ever  for  all  kinds  of  mental  culture  and 
moral  and  social  progress;  as  much  room  for  improving 
the  Art  of  Living,  and  much  more  likelihood  of  its  being 
improved,  when  minds  cease  to  be  engrossed  by  the  art  of 
getting  on.  Even  the  industrial  arts  might  be  as  earnestly 
and  successfully  cultivated,  with  this  sole  difference,  that 
instead  of  seeing  no  purpose  but  the  increase  of  wealth, 
industrial  improvements  would  produce  their  legitimate 
effect,  in  abridging  labor." 

Even  people  who  have  accepted  the  notion  of  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth  and  advantage  have  too 
glibly  pictured  this  in  past  terms,  as  mainly  a  mere  rise  in 
money  wages  and  incomes.  They  have  looked  forward  to 
this  wider  distribution  of  purchasing  power  as  giving  a 
stimulus  to  production,  along  the  same  lines  it  followed 
in  the  past.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  one 
can  already  detect  a  change  in  the  incidence  of  demand. 
Today,  ever  larger  sums  of  money  are  included  in  munici- 
pal budgets  for  the  collective  (Continued  on  page  128) 
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"Legitimate  Military  Objectives 


by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


IN  THE  CLOUDLESS  FLORIDA  SKY  AS  I  WRITE 

these  words  a  score  or  more  of  great 
bombing  planes  in  military  formation 
are  roaring,  on  their  way  I  suppose  to 
some  air  base  down  Miami  way.  It  is  a 
perfect  day  for  a  bombing  raid;  but  I 
have  given  them  scarcely  a  glance — it  is 
a  thing  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Each 
night  and  each  morning,  at  a  moment 
seldom  varying  by  more  than  seconds,  an 
airplane  passes  exactly  over  the  house 
where  I  am  sojourning;  I  know  that  to 
or  from  the  nearby  airport  it  is  carrying 
mail,  and  passengers  pursuing  hither  and 
yon  their  lawful  and  presumably  innocent 
occasions.  But  always  there  flashes  across 
my  mind  the  vision  of  little  children, 
fugitive  or  in  what  may  be  left  of  their 
homes,  in  Spain,  Poland,  Abyssinia,  Fin- 
land— to  say  nothing  of  England,  Ger- 
many, France;  anywhere  in  the  slowly 
spreading  jurisdiction  of  war  actual  or 
threatening — looking  up  terrified  at  the 
skies  which  used  to  afford  so  much  of 
interest  and  delight  .  .  .  wondrous  twink- 
ling stars,  maybe  the  reindeer  of  Santa 
Claus.  Most  of  them  will  have  been 
told  even  that  the  loving  Father  God 
lives  up  there! 

For  I  know  that  nowadays  in  the  dia- 
bolical patter  of  warfare  the  home  has 
become  a  "legitimate  military  objective." 
It  has  been  learned  by  experience  that 
the  ultimate  war  resource,  whether  for 
defense  or  offense,  is  the  spirit  of  the 
nation's  people;  that  when  that  breaks 
the  army  is  through.  And  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  has  its  seed-bed  and  abiding 
place  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  But 
aside  from  that,  these  airports,  like  the 
one  not  far  from  my  house,  are  the  nests 
and  starting  places  for  the  air  forces. 
To  destroy  them  is  obviously  a  military 
objective,  and  a  bomb  dropped  by  an 
airplane  10,000  feet  above  may  find  its 
target  anywhere  within  a  wide  radius. 
Nothing  a  mile  away,  as  I  chance  to 
be,  is  safe. 

More  than  that,  the  factory  district  in 
any  town  is  a  "legitimate  objective," 
for  any  factory  may  be  making  war  es- 
sentials such  as  food  and  clothing.  In 
the  nature  of  modern  industry  and  eco- 
nomics, the  crowded  "residential  dis- 
tricts" of  the  working  people  cluster 
about  the  factories.  So  the  packed  tene- 
ments and  little  homes  of  the  poor  are 
especially  in  the  area  of  destruction. 
And  the  working  people  themselves, 
skilled  craftsmen  and  common  laborers, 
are  quite  as  essential  to  war  production 
as  the  factory  buildings  and  equipment. 
A  "direct  hit"  upon  a  first  class  mechanic 
upon  the  little  home  whose  exist- 


In  lieu  of  his  regular  department,  "Through 
Neighbors'  Doorways,"  Mr.  Gavit  packs 
the  spirit  of  this  special  number  in  a  stir- 
ring footnote  for  Architects  and  Planners. 


ence  is  his  life  incentive — might  be  a 
more  damaging  casualty  to  the  credit 
of  a  bomber  than  the  obliteration  of  a 
stuffed-shirt  in  the  uniform  of  a  major 
general. 

EVER   DECEIVED   AND   DECEIVING,   GIVEN    ES- 

pecially  to  kidding  himself,  man  writes 
lying  histories  about  his  own,  his  neigh- 
bor's and  his  "enemy's"  motives,  prow- 
ess and  aspirations,  inventing  and  per- 
verting facts,  contriving  alibis  and  jus- 
tifications. They  have  long  lives,  these 
yarns;  a  large  part  of  the  labor  of  his- 
torians is  concerned  with  them.  But  man 
cannot  make  his  buildings  lie — any  more 
than  a  spider,  a  snake,  a  shellfish,  can 
make  its  integument  or  its  dwelling  lie — 
about  his  character,  his  ideas  or  his  man- 
ner of  living. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  all  buildings  in 
the  world  (so  assert  the  authoritative 
writers)  are  dwellings.  Fully  that  propor- 
tion of  human  interest  and  activity  cen- 
ters there  directly  or  indirectly.  In  no 
way  more  certainly  can  we  trace  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  or  sense  its  character 
at  any  time  or  place  including  Here  and 
Now,  than  in  the  plan,  arrangement, 
construction  and  decoration,  and  the  use 
in  general,  of  the  buildings,  temporary 
or  permanent,  intended  for  human  hab- 
itation. As  the  great  Chicago  architect- 
philosopher  Louis  Henry  Sullivan  (1856- 
1924)  said  in  one  of  his  Kindergarten 
Chats*: 

"No  people  can  create  except  in  its 
own  subjective  image.  .  .  .  What  people 
are  within,  their  buildings  express  with- 
out, and,  inversely,  what  buildings  are 
objectively  is  a  sure  index  of  what  peo- 
ple are  subjectively." 

Every  time  the  Soviet  Russians,  Ger- 
mans, Japanese,  Italians — or  anybody 
else  upon  any  pretext — drop  bursting 
death  upon  a  community,  they  show 
despite  all  pious  professions  what  they 
think  of  people,  and  of  homes.  So  like- 
wise do  they  when  in  their  own  or  con- 
quered lands,  in  the  ostensible  interest  of 
an  artificial  homogeneity  of  "race"  or 
"culture,"  or  for  even  more  shameful  and 
shameless  political  reasons,  they  ruthless- 
ly uproot  and  transport  folk  en  masse 

*  Quoted  by  Charles  Harris  Whitaker  in  his  de- 
lightful "The  Story  of  Architecture  from 
Rameses  to  Rockefeller."  Halcyon  House,  New 
York.  Price  $1.69,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc. 


from  beloved  abodes  won  perhaps  by 
ancient  ancestors.  Before  their  hapless 
victims  were  Finns,  Poles,  Ethiopians, 
Chinese,  Jews,  kulaks  or  what  else  you 
will,  they  were  people;  men,  mothers, 
children,  each  with  his  right  as  good  as 
any  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness — in  whatever  home  he  has, 
"be  it  ever  so  humble";  a  right  which 
forever  lays  the  burden  of  proof  upon  all 
reasons  of  state. 

THE    PEOPLE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF 

America  may  boast  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels  their  devotion  to  the 
home  and  to  freedom  of  individual  de- 
velopment; but  the  boast  is  challenged 
by  their  tolerance  of  conditions  and  cus- 
toms destructive  of  the  home  and  deter- 
rent to  individuality.  Not  only  our  slums 
of  which  we  have  become  increasingly 
ashamed  but  our  complacently  admired 
newer  arrangements  for  perpetuating 
herd  habitation  both  in  the  crowded  city 
neighborhoods  and  in  the  country  where 
there  is  only  the  "realtor's"  specious  ex- 
cuse for  piling  people  in  layers,  charac- 
terize our  social  ideas  and  ideals;  or,  bet- 
ter still,  betray  the  paucity,  confusion  or 
absence  of  them.  So  far  as  the  home  is 
concerned,  they  disclose  the  essence  of  our 
contemporary  civilization  with  depress- 
ing accuracy.  The  only  excuse  that  we 
can  make  with  a  straight  face  is  that  a 
vast  inchoate  transition,  a  deep  organic 
fermentation  of  human  society,  is  in 
process;  that  what  we  are  doing  is  from 
hand  to  mouth,  blindly  experimental  and 
transitory;  that  no  man  can  yet  construe 
its  meaning  or  intelligently  design  the 
habitation  for  that  which  is  to  come. 

In  the  long  run,  form  must  follow 
function,  must  be  in  large  measure  cre- 
ated by  it;  when  that  is  reversed  it  in- 
evitably handicaps,  perverts,  or  even  de- 
stroys the  function.  When,  for  example, 
in  a  certain  great  and  outwardly  beauti- 
ful structure  in  New  York  City,  the 
activities  of  a  tremendous  railroad  center 
were  subordinated  to  the  preconceived 
design  of  a  magnificent  Greek  temple, 
the  incongruity  of  form  and  function,  to 
say  the  least  inevitably  assured  incon- 
venience ever  after.  In  another  contrast- 
ing instance  there  was  first  an  exhaustive 
collation,  study  and  coordination  of 
functions,  and  the  great  railroad  station 
was  designed  and  constructed  solely  to 
fit  and  serve  them.  In  designing  a  house 
these  days,  the  architect  has  and  can 
have  little  idea  of  what  he  is  designing 
for.  How  can  he  create  intelligently  or 
with  emotional  conviction  without  some 
confident  knowledge  of  and  respect  for 
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living  organism  that  is  to  occupy  the 
structure?  The  fundamental  reason  for 
the  panorama  of  architectural  nonsense 
in  house  building  is  that,  especially  in 
America,  we  have  so  largely  lost  track 
of  the  functions  of  the  home. 

The  home  used  to  be,  as  one  diction- 
ary definition  puts  it,  "the  abiding  place 
of  the  affections."  How  can  it  be  that 
now,  when  all  the  forces  and  trends  of 
life  conspire  to  scatter  and  ephemeralize 
affections  and  relationships — including 
marriage  itself?  Within  two  generations 
still  living,  from  being  a  life  center 
about  a  "family  altar,"  a  place  devoted 
to  child  nurture  and  group  culture  and 
loyalty  around  an  evening  lamp,  we  have 
seen  the  home  become  all  too  generally 
a  mere  nominal  family  headquarters 
from  which  to  scatter;  a  mail  address 
and  telephone  number  for  the  making 
of  "dates";  a  storage  place  for  clothing; 
a  shelter  available  when  all  the  other 
places  are  closed. 

THE  OLDER  AND  SIMPLER  LIFE,  OF  SETTLED 

habits  and  traditions  developed  in  pre- 
ponderantly rural  and  village  conditions, 
of  limited  variety  and  short  travel  radius, 
where  the  activities  connected  with 
church  and  Sunday  school  were  almost 
the  only  forms  of  entertainment  and  so- 
cial gathering,  favored  the  self-centered 
home.  The  cheapening  of  the  automo- 
bile, the  extension  of  good  roads,  the 
amplification  of  the  means  of  communi- 
cation and  information,  the  distracting 
radio  and  the  air  raid  of  the  largely  de- 
moralizing movies  upon  even  very  small 
communities,  have  gone  far  toward  de- 
stroying the  home  as  a  social  center  and 
unit,  and  toward  undermining  both  the 
sense  and  the  authority  of  parental  re- 
sponsibility. Indeed,  along  with  these 
and  for  whatever  reasons,  moral,  social, 
economic,  has  come  more  than  a  tend- 
ency toward  the  vanishment  of  the  fam- 
ily itself.  More  than  a  gap  of  time  .  .  . 
there's  a  catastrophic  chasm,  between 
great-grandfather's  big  house,  bustling 
with  thirteen  children  and  their  flocking 
progeny,  and  the  tiny  bungalows  delib- 
erately planned  for  two;  the  kitchenette 
cubby-holes  in  the  big  apartment  house 
whence  of  mornings  you  may  see  men 
and  women  emerge  to  exercise  their  dogs. 
With  what  sense  of  worthwhile  purpose 
or  artistic  enthusiasm  may  the  architect 
design  a  "home"  for  a  "family"  consist- 
ing of  gainfully  employed  man  and 
woman,  two  dogs  and  maybe  a  parrot, 
a  bristling  cellarette  and  an  equipment 
of  new-fangled  patent  contraceptives? 

The  shift  from  separate  dwellings  into 
hotels,  flats  and  cramped  quarters  in 
apartment  houses  and  tenements  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  virtual  disap- 
pearance of  housekeeping  occupations, 
including  the  substitution  of  prepared 
foods  and  ready-made  clothing,  with  con- 
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sequent  loss  of  occasion  for  all  the  forms 
of  domestic  skill,  as  well  as  of  the  shar- 
ing of  the  household  joys  and  responsi- 
bilities. Those  household  occupations  did 
more  than  contribute  to  the  household 
labor — they  afforded  invaluable  training 
of  hands  and  aptitudes  and  judgment 
and  development  of  brain-centers  for 
every  purpose.  That  sharing  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  smallest  social  unit  was  in- 
dispensable preparation  for  the  larger 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  We  have 
not  yet  contrived  anything  to  replace 
these  things. 

LATELY  I  HAVE  SEEN  THE  FAMILY  RE- 
ferred  to  as  "the  smallest  democracy." 
That  will  do  well  enough,  perhaps,  as 
rhetoric  expressive  of  "wishful  think- 
ing"; though  whether  it  is  or  not  in  any 
given  case  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be 
ascertained.  I  have  seen  such,  and  very 
wonderful  they  were  to  see;  but  I  have 
seen  also  and  oftener  despotisms,  patri- 
archies and  matriarchies  ruled  capri- 
ciously by  the  ignorant  prejudices  and 
whims  of  petty  tyrants.  That  situation 
is  in  the  dangerous  throes  of  revolution 
today,  with  the  mischief  and  destruction 
of  fine  indispensable  things,  inseparable 
from  revolutions.  God  knows  what  may 
be  the  outcome  .  .  .  the  intervening  an- 
archy with  absence  of  any  discipline 
whatever  is  hardly  an  improvement. 

Nevertheless  I  acknowledge  no  argu- 
ment as  to  the  family's  being  forever  the 
indivisible  molecule,  the  ultimate  organic 
cell  of  human  social  existence.  It  may, 
like  other  biological  cells,  become  dis- 
eased or  go  crazy  and  proliferate  cancer- 
ously;  but  that  is  disease,  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  Cosmos  forever  seeks  to 
prevent  and  to  cure  it.  The  creative  pat- 
tern within,  which  impels  the  prolifera- 
tion of  life  in  any  cell,  operates  sleep- 
lessly.  In  the  heart  of  every  normal  man 
and  woman  abides  the  impulse  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  family  unit,  to  cre- 
ate a  home  to  be  and  to  shelter  its  life. 
Yes,  I  assert  that  the  absence  of  that  im- 
pulse is  per  se  evidence  of  abnormality 
of  emotion,  or  of  frustrative  early  life 
experience  warping  to  that  result.  Over- 
whelming is  the  evidence  that  the  youth 
of  our  day,  in  America  and  I  dare  say  in 
all  the  world,  has  no  desire  so  keen  as 
that  for  a  social  order  to  restore  the  op- 
portunity for  normal,  wholesome  parent- 
hood, and  by  the  same  token,  for 
knowledge  to  help  them  perform  it  well. 

Precisely  because  the  home  is  forever 
the  primal  cell  and  core  of  social  life,  the 
heart-unit  of  any  people's  being,  it  is  and 
always  has  been  a  "legitimate  military 
objective."  To  break  it  up  or  anyway  to 
dominate  it  in  its  essentials  of  procrea- 
tion and  education  is  the  surest  way  to 
disorganize,  dishearten  and  control  a 
population.  In  the  totalitarian  countries, 
in  the  nature  of  totalitarian  philosophy 


in  all  its  forms  of  expression,  theological 
as  well  as  political,  it  is  cardinal  pro- 
cedure to  take  possession  of  the  homes, 
of  the  very  cradle  with  its  material  for 
cannon  fodder,  for  the  conditioned,  un- 
thinking obedience  of  body  and  mind,  to 
be  inculcated  from  the  outset  at  the 
mother's  knees.  The  famous,  or  infa- 
mous, janissaries  of  the  Turkish  army, 
established  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
the  Sultan  Orkhan,  consisted  chiefly  of 
men  seized  in  little  childhood  in  the 
rape  of  Christian  homes  and  trained  to 
be  devils.  They  lasted  three  centuries; 
but  the  spirit  of  liberty  within  them 
broke  through  at  last,  the  institution  was 
abolished  a  century  ago,  destroyed  by 
the  undying  impulse  of  democracy,  ever 
breaking  through  the  shells  of  tyranny. 
Nazi  Germany  and  fascist  Italy  have  kid- 
napped their  childhood  and  gutted  their 
schools  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing that  impulse — the  technique  is 
inherent  in  the  processes  of  despotism. 
While  the  soldier  rules,  the  home  will 
be  his  victim. 

CHARLES  HARRIS  WHITAKER,  IN  "THE 
Story  of  Architecture,  from  Rameses  to 
Rockefeller,"  referred  to  before,  points 
out  dramatically  how  helpless  the  archi- 
tect is  under  the  sway  of  the  Zeitgeist; 
of  the  ideas,  relationships,  customs  and 
institutions  of  his  time: 

"So  long  as  all  nations  are  still  a  de- 
pressing mixture  of  palace  and  hovel, 
now  as  for  five  thousand  years,  it  would 
perhaps  be  safer  not  to  be  too  insistent 
on  the  word  civilization,  except  in  the 
original  sense  of  people  living  together 
in  something  larger  than  a  hamlet. 
Building,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  has 
been  as  potent  in  sowing  the  seeds  of 
decay  as  in  nourishing  the  plant  of 
growth.  Since  the  Egyptians  began 
throwing  up  mud-screens  in  the  Nile 
valley,  there  has  been  no  change,  in  that 
respect.  One  can  build  either  way,  for 
growth  or  for  decay.  A  thousand  cities, 
since  Memphis,  barricaded  themselves 
behind  great  walls,  but  none  was  strong 
enough  to  stall  off  the  rot  that  lay  be- 
hind them.  No  city  rose,  or  has  yet  risen, 
where  the  builders  were  asked  to  do 
what  they  have  so  long  known  how  to 
do — make  a  fine  city  for  all  who  dwell 
therein." 

Let  us  not  blame  the  architect  for  do- 
ing the  best  he  can  to  house  appropriate- 
ly the  kind  of  home  we  give  him  as  his 
problem.  In  the  long  run  what  he  does 
will  tell  the  truth  unerringly  about  our 
current  ideas  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
ideals  and  purposes  that  we  avow.  The 
enemy  of  the  home  is  not  in  attack  from 
without;  it  is  in  the  confusion  and 
hypocrisy  and  decay  within.  When  we 
understand  and  take  seriously  the  func- 
tion of  the  home,  the  architect  with  joy 
will  build  a  fitting  habitation  for  it. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  is  RIPE  FOR  A  SEASON 
of  native-born  thinking.  The  fresh  date 
line  itself  invites  us  to  adventures  in 
autarchy  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  We  are 
about  done  with  importing  European 
ideologies;  and  at  home  we  are  under- 
going a  powerful  purge  of  isms.  We  got 
nowhere  as  fellow  travelers  on  other 
people's  rubberneck  buses,  though  we 
may  owe  thanks  for  the  ride,  recalling 
whatever  we  learned  of  the  ideals  of  pure 
communism  or  the  causes  of  fascism. 
It  will  be  a  great  relief  to  get  to  work 
without  constant  fights  over  labels.  The 
meaning,  and  part  of  the  force,  have  gone 
out  of  the  smear  words,  Red  and  Fascist; 
and  the  dilemma  we  feared  confronted 
us — communism  or  fascism — has  broken 
down,  for  you  cannot  have  a  dilemma 
with  one  horn,  now  revealed  as  a  com- 
mon tyranny  of  force.  Against  that  we 
inevitably  choose  democracy. 

To  think  out  anew  the  nature  and 
forms  of  democracy  is  the  job  we  can 
put  our  miads  on,  without  diversion  into 
false  quarrels.  True,  our  tall  thinking 
may  be  done  on  borrowed  time,  for  war 
may  blot  out  our  plans  within  the  year, 
but  the  discipline  of  thinking  may  be  a 
wise  occupational  therapy  for  a  distracted 
time.  What  else  is  there  to  do  but  to 
take  this  American  age  and  place  and 
present  facts  and  try  to  draw  up  native 
blueprints  of  our  hopes  and  future? 

THE      MOOD      AND      APPROACH      OF      PROF. 

Charles  E.  Merriam's  "Prologue  to  Poli- 
tics" is  precisely  suited  to  our  need.  It  is 
not  a  manual  of  practice,  but  a  primer 
of  axioms,  a  primer  that  digests  the  en- 
cyclopedias, and  sets  down  the  base  lines 
for  the  new  calculus  of  democracy.  Here 
is  the  open-mindedness  and  faith  of  wis- 
dom rooted  in  knowledge.  The  keynote 
is  a  sense  of  time  and  an  awareness  of 
the  need  for  change.  He  has  so  mastered 
the  rise  and  fall  of  governmental  forms 
that  he  is  not  afraid,  and  counsels  "Pa- 
tience." Creative  evolution  takes  time, 
and  demands  cooperation  with  change, 
prevision,  administration  by  intelligence, 
and  constant  reference  to  our  purposes 
and  values.  You  will  find  no  more  heart- 
ening words  today  than  his  brief  creed 
that  repudiates  the  master-slave  philoso- 
phy, asserts  the  principles  of  general  con- 
sent by  men  treated  as  personalities  on  a 
"fraternal  basis,"  under  leadership  based 
on  cooperation,  not  violence,  with  a  con- 
tinuous scrutiny  of  the  organization  of 
consent.  He  is  not  downhearted. 

Among  the  problems  of  the  coming 
generation  he  lists:  the  role  of  representa- 
tive bodies  and  their  basis  on  territorial, 
occupational,  functional,  and  other  units, 
and  their  place  in  public  discussion,  with 
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reference  to  the  radio  and  the  sampling 
polls.  Will  the  radio  restore  the  town 
hall  concept,  or  blindly  serve  the  minis- 
ter of  propaganda?  Shall  we  pension  law- 
makers to  make  their  job  attractive? 
Must  twenty-one  years  remain  the  age 
for  granting  the  vote?  Can  we  revise  the 
party  system  to  eliminate  the  spoils  sys- 
tem, and  assure  greater  member  partici- 
pation in  policy-making?  What  will  be 
the  places  of  the  executive,  and  the  ex- 
pert? To  think  out  such  bedrock  ques- 
tions will  be  the  enthralling  concern  of 
the  next  generation — in  a  sense  the 
Founding  Great-Grandsons,  who  will 
perceive  that  "consent  is  an  idea,  not  a 
mechanism  ...  an  attitude,  not  a  law." 

To   THAT   END  WE   SHALL   NEED  TO  UNDER- 

stand  the  very  nature  of  organization, 
and  its  principles  as  revealed  in  history. 
These  themes  are  surveyed  by  James 
Mooney  and  Alan  Reiley  in  a  book  of 
taut  thinking  that  has  an  odd  fascination 
for  the  layman  though  it  is  intended  for 
the  managers  of  industry.  It  is  strength- 
ening to  consider  the  rules  of  organiza- 
tion in  a  time  of  dis-organization,  and  to 
realize  that  we  know  enough  about  or- 
der to  establish  an  order — when  we  want 
to.  There  is  satisfaction,  too,  in  perceiv- 
ing how  the  ideas  here  supplement  Pro- 
fessor Merriam's  proposals,  for  this  re- 
veals how  American  thought  on  basic 
human  elements  may  create  an  Ameri- 
can pattern  of  society. 

Fortunately,  this  blueprint  for  organ- 
ization contains  no  blueprints.  It  begins 
with  sharp  definitions  of  the  principles. 
First  is  the  coordinating  principle — the 
common  purpose  and  authority  and  doc- 
trine that  are  the  essence  of  the  organ- 
ization. Then  the  scalar,  or  hierarchical, 
principle  with  its  elements  of  leadership, 
delegation,  and  functional  definition. 
And  this  is  what  Merriam  discusses 
under  administration  by  consent,  and 
through  experts.  Likewise,  functionalism, 
or  the  distinction  between  kinds  of  duties 
into  determinative,  applicative,  and  in- 
terpretative, in  the  secular  state  defines 
the  tasks  of  legislature,  executive,  and 
courts.  Last  comes  the  staff  function  of 
information,  advice,  or  supervision  by 
which  leadership  is  both  guided  and  cor- 


rected. It  exists  even  around  a  dictator, 
as  Merriam  points  out. 

The  illumination  of  these  ideas  (and 
they  are  simple  enough  at  bottom)  is 
given  in  a  series  of  chapters  on  organ- 
ization in  the  ancient  state,  under  feudal- 
ism, in  the  church,  the  army,  and  in- 
dustry. Here  are  the  lessons  of  history 
on  organization  that  we  have  forgotten 
or  never  known.  Scholarship  is  blended 
with  modernity  and  the  reader  constant- 
ly delighted  with  sidelights  on  the  Jesuit 
order,  on  the  job  of  an  army  staff,  and 
on  the  complexity  of  organization  in 
modern  industry.  And  the  point  is  that 
by  such  approaches  to  our  social  prob- 
lems we  get  a  set  of  axioms  that  may 
prove  universal  enough  to  serve  our 
grave  need. 

"AMERICA  REBORN"  is  A  LIKE  PIECE  OF 
structural  thinking,  with  a  thesis  that  is 
basic  for  the  matter  of  housing.  Ralph 
Woods  sets  forth,  with  massed  evidence 
and  righteous  anger,  the  need  to  correct 
by  decentralization  a  lopsided  concentra- 
tion of  people,  money,  and  industry  in 
certain  regions  of  the  United  States. 
The  metropolis  is  indicted  -as  a  social 
blight  and  economic  waste.  It  is  not 
worth  what  it  costs.  Likewise  it  is  ex- 
travagant folly  to  stuff  ourselves  and  our 
resources  into  certain  sections,  especially 
the  Atlantic  northeast,  so  that  we  have 
to  haul  stuff  back  and  forth  at  high  cost 
to  everybody.  The  forces  that  produced 
this  congestion  are  traced  with  admirable 
skill,  and  the  evidence  supports  the  in- 
dictment. 

The  future  will  depend  on  our  use  of 
power  to  spread  industry,  small  plants 
rather  than  large  ones,  on  the  fusing  of 
agriculture  and  industry,  on  regional 
planning  such  as  we  experiment  with  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  The  New  Deal 
efforts  toward  decentralization  and  ad- 
ventures in  housing  are  appraised  in  de- 
tail. The  book  is  a  mine  of  facts  and  a 
chart  for  long  range  thinking.  Our  best 
hope  lies  in  the  intelligent  and  expert 
work  of  the  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee; our  stumbling  incompetence  is  due 
to  a  failure  in  intellectual  synthesis. 

To  think  out,  almost  de  novo,  the 
bases  of  such  a  synthesis  is  our  urgent 
duty.  I  have  grouped  these  dissimilar 
books  because  they  are  endeavors  to  think 
in  the  large  in  an  American  way  on  the 
American  future.  They  perceive  that  the 
piecemeal  and  stop-gap  modes  of  thought 
solve  nothing,  breed  contradiction,  dis- 
hearten effort.  Good  housing  can  come 
only  in  a  good  society.  We  cannot  wish 
that  into  being,  but  by  sober  thinking 
we  may  bequeath  the  ground  plan  of  its 
beginning  to  our  children. 
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director   of   the    Buhl   Foundation    has   said,   they   are   not 
"limited  dividend,"  but  "assured  dividend  corporations." 

The  field  of  investment  housing  is  almost  limitless.  Its 
scope  depends  on  its  increasing  ability,  through  experience, 
to  use  the  advantages  and  businesslike  financing  of  large  scale 
operation  under  technical  leadership  to  cut  costs  and  improve 
housing.  The  market  will  be  constantly  increased  as  it  be- 
comes possible  to  make  good  community  housing  available  to 
broader  and  broader  levels  in  the  economic  pyramid. 

Where  is  the  money  coming  from  for  investment  housing? 
First  from  the  insurance  companies,  the  savings  banks,  and 
other  lending  institutions  that  have  in  the  past  held  mort- 
gages on  most  of  the  residential  property  in  this  country. 
During  the  depression  they  have  been  forced  to  foreclose  a 
large  part  of  their  loans,  accept  a  lower  interest  rate,  or  do 
without  any  return,  or  take  over  properties  depreciated  below 
the  value  of  the  mortgage.  But  for  the  assistance  of  the  gov- 
ernment, they  would  not  have  weathered  the  storm.  Now 
they  have  so  little  faith  in  the  old  system  of  financing  that 
they  require  FHA  insurance  before  they  will  place  a  loan. 
Much  of  the  property  that  is  being  forced  back  on  their  hands 
is  in  areas  that  have  depreciated  in  value  because  of  surround- 
ing blight.  Values  will  be  completely  wiped  out  unless  blight 
is  eliminated  by  complete  rebuilding. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  pointed 
the  way.  The  principles  of  investment  housing  that  have  been 
followed  at  Parkchester  must  be  applied  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  blighted  areas  of  our  cities  and  to  the  creation  of  new 
modern  communities. 

The  need  of  new  communities  exists  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Our  eighteenth  century  cities  have  been  made  obso- 
lete by  nineteenth  century  inventions.  New  forms  of  cities  are 
needed  quite  as  much  as  new  houses.  To  demonstrate  clearly 
new  functional  forms,  completely  new  towns  such  as  Rad- 
burn  and  Greenbelt  are  needed.  The  great  opportunity  of 
investment  housing  will  be  found  in  building  such  communi- 
ties in  close  contact  with  industrial  opportunity  on  a  sound 
business  basis.  Such  development  should  have  governmental 
cooperation  similar  to  that  which  the  Garden  City  of  Welwyn 
has  received  in  England. 

An  even  more  pressing  need  is  the  rebuilding  of  the  blighted 
areas  of  our  cities.  So  far  government  has  attempted  to  attack 
the  herculean  task  of  replacing  the  slums  with  decent  com- 
munities singlehanded.  When  one  considers  the  extent  of 
blight  in  most  of  our  cities,  it  is  apparent  that  the  job  of 
replacing  those  areas  is  beyond  the  capacity  or  means  of  gov- 
ernment or  any  single  agency.  Nor  is  it  desirable  to  centralize 
all  experimentation  in  the  development  of  new  forms  and 
technique.  Here  is  a  task  that  requires  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  government,  sound  business,  and  far-seeing  technical  skill 
and  vision. 

The  investment  companies  should  plan,  construct  and  oper- 
ate projects  as  complete  neighborhood  communities.  So  that 
these  communities  shall  not  consist  of  a  single  restricted  in- 
come group,  the  housing  developments  of  the  government  and 
investment  companies  should  be  coordinated  and  related  in 
the  rebuilding  of  cities.  The  government  must  continue  to 
subsidize  the  lower  income  groups  that  cannot  be  served  on 
a  business  basis.  It  will  start  at  the  bottom.  The  investment 
companies  will  start  at  the  top  and  work  down.  They  will 
house  those  groups  that  can  be  served  on  a  business  basis, 
there  will  remain  those  who,  although  they  do  not  require 
large  subsidies,  cannot  pay  enough  to  tempt  business  invest- 
ment. Their  homes  can  be  financed  by  the  use  of  money  at 
the  very  low  rates  at  which  the  government  alone  can  afford 
to  lend  and,  if  need  be,  on  the  basis  of  the  gradual  amortiza- 
tion of  loans,  but  without  interest. 


jFtrst  J^ine 

of   ' 
^Defense 


NO  TRUER  statement  ever  has 
been  made  than  that  the  home 
is  America's  first  line  of  defense. 
Indeed,  the  home  is  democracy's 
strongest  bulwark  against  the  sub- 
versive forces  that  might  destroy  it. 

The  Prudential  always  has  sought  to 
foster  the  home  and  home  owner- 
ship. Over  the  years  its  sound,  easy 
mortgage  loan  plans  have  made  it 
possible  for  thousands  of  Americans 
to  buy  or  build  their  own  homes. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  loaned  on  the  security  of  homes 
and  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

But  the  home  is  merely  the  symbol 
of  an  equally  important  "first  line  of 
defense" — the  family.  Family  pro- 
tection can  be  secured  by  no  better 
means  than  through  adequate  in- 
surance on  the  life  of  its  bread- 
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SOCIAL  PURPOSES  AND  NEW  PLANS 

(Continued  from  page  121) 


provision  of  utilities  and  services,  such  as  those  offered  by 
museums,  libraries,  schools,  parks,  and  playgrounds;  and  in 
state  budgets,  expenditures  of  the  same  order,  plus  capital 
invested  in  parkways,  large  natural  recreation  areas,  and  simi- 
lar fields,  occupy  a  more  conspicuous  place.  Once  these  insti- 
tutions were  either  privately  operated,  like  turnpikes  and 
schools,  or  they  did  not  exist:  now  non-profit  making  activi- 
ties absorb  an  ever  greater  share  of  our  capital  investment. 

It  is  through  expenditures  in  all  these  departments,  rather 
than  in  commercially  restricted  forms  of  production,  that  the 
standard  of  living,  particularly  during  the  last  two  decades, 
has  been  slowly  rising.  Housing  and  community  building 
are  but  the  latest  of  a  series  of  important  functions  that  em- 
phasize the  needs  of  the  citizen  rather  than  the  gains  of  the 
private  enterpriser  and  shareholder  as  the  determining  ele- 
ment in  capital  investment.  On  a  scale  undreamed  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  wiping  out  of  slums,  the  rebuilding  of  blighted 
areas,  and  the  provision  of  publicly  supported  housing  for 
the  lower  income  groups  has  already  taken  place.  These  gains 
have  been  outlined  in  the  present  issue  of  Survey  Graphic; 
but  if  this  analysis  of  our  economic  and  social  situation  today 
is  correct,  they  are  but  a  faint  beginning  of  a  much  greater 
movement  which  will  transform  our  whole  civilization. 

The  change  to  a  stable  economy,  in  other  words,  means  a 
change  from  purely  quantitative  standards  sanctioned  by 
profit,  to  qualitative  standards,  sanctioned  by  human  welfare. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  glossing  over  the  implica- 
tions of  this  condition.  It  means,  for  one  thing,  that  investors 
will  have  to  seek  security  rather  than  a  high  return,  and  that 
where  this  security  is  guaranteed  by  the  community  as  a 
whole,  the  charge  for  money  must  dwindle  steadily.  And  it 
means  further  that  the  surplus  of  industry  will  go  into  rais- 
ing the  level  of  the  workers'  incomes  rather  than  into  main- 
taining dividends. 

The  New  Dealers,  who  sought  to  restore  profits  and  raise 
wages,  who  sought  to  maintain  the  old  real  estate  values  and 
interest  rates  through  the  HOLC  and  to  create  new  housing 
through  the  PWA  and  the  USHA  have  been  baffled  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  planning  for  two  different  economies. 
As  a  result,  their  efforts  have  in  part  canceled  out;  and  they 
have  created  confusion.  Only  quacks  can,  in  the  present  situ- 
ation, promise  to  make  everybody  richer  and  happier.  The 
fact  is  that  all  the  changes  described  in  this  number  involve 
a  steady  redistribution  of  the  national  income:  not  alone 
between  rich  groups  and  poor  groups,  but  between  rich  and 
poor  parts  of  the  country.  Their  promise  is  to  make  commu- 
nities and  regions  wealthier,  and  to  make  a  better  life  possible 
even  for  those  counted  in  the  upper  8  or  10  percent. 

From  Spending  to  Living  Standards 

ANOTHER  POINT  MUST  BE  EMPHASIZED.  IT  is  NO  USE  MERELY  TO 
increase  the  quantity  of  goods  we  at  present  produce;  we 
must  also  change  the  kind,  and  we  must  direct  human  inter- 
ests and  satisfactions  into  new  channels.  Our  present  vast 
national  consumption  of  candies  and  chewing  gum  must  be 
set  over  against  our  insufficient  consumption  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  flowers;  our  enormous  expenditures  for  cosmetics 
must  be  balanced  against  a  serious  lack  of  health  and  beauty 
among  the  underpaid  and  undernourished  millions;  our 
production  of  cheap  motor  cars  must  be  set  over  against  our 
long  arrears  in  creating  homes  and  neighborhoods  whose 
drab  environment  now  make  people,  in  desperation,  take  to 
the  highroad — only  to  travel  further  and  fare  worse.  The 
Lynds'  description  of  Middletown,  where  the  poorer  workers 
possess  a  motor  car  but  not  a  decent  house  over  their  heads 
or  a  garden  to  cultivate  or  a  place  for  their  little  children  to 


play  is  a  description  of  Muddletown.  And  today  Muddletown 
is  everywhere. 

The  problem  of  what  to  produce,  as  well  as  how  much  to 
produce,  was  one  that  machine  industry  itself  was  originally 
forced  to  face.  We  forget  how  deliberately  the  standards  of 
handicraft  were  broken  down  by  salesmanship  and  how  a 
taste  for  the  new,  the  fashionable,  the  machine-made,  was 
effected.  The  symbol  of  this  was  in  the  household  of  the 
prosperous  farmer,  who  put  his  handsome  colonial  heirlooms 
in  the  carriage  shed  and  replaced  them  by  Grand  Rapids'  ma 
chine-made  golden  oak.  Machine  industry  had  to  embark  up- 
on a  deliberate  educational  campaign  to  persuade  people  of 
the  righteousness  of  clean  hands,  the  beauty  of  sheer  silk 
stockings,  the  elegance  of  vacuum  cleaners,  and  the  "economy" 
of  cheap  motor  cars. 

So,  not  less  but  more,  in  a  period  of  stabilization  we 
must  awaken  the  dormant  desire  for  a  comely  environment; 
awaken  pride  in  home  and  region;  replace  spending  stand- 
ards with  living  standards;  give  dignity  and  meaning  to  the 
arts  of  life.  The  watchwords  for  the  new  age  are  not  expan- 
sion but  balance,  not  exploitation  but  renewal,  not  conquest 
but  cultivation.  Profit  cannot  be  the  main  incentive  of  pro- 
duction under  this  new  regime;  it  can  only  remain  as  a 
residual  motive,  useful  to  the  extent  that  it  delivers  the  goods. 
Nor  can  mechanical  perfection  be  the  sole  goal  of  industrial 
activity.  Above  these  past  aims  and  past  motives  stands  a  new 
one:  the  cultivation  of  human  life. 

Implications  of  Stability 

ALTHOUGH  THE  ULTIMATE  RESULT  OF  STABILITY  WILL  BE  A 
slowing  down  of  the  tempo  of  production,  in  our  generation 
this  effect  may  easily  be  cushioned  through  the  need  for 
catching  up  on  long  arrears.  These  arrears  are  the  result  of 
makeshift  production,  jerrybuilding,  economic  cross-purposes, 
and  wasteful  utilization  of  resources.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  we  improved  individual  articles  of  housing  equip- 
ment, but  lost  the  noble  domestic  pattern  of  the  early  New 
England  village.  So,  too,  we  improved  individual  parts  of  our 
environment;  but  we  allowed  the  pattern  of  the  whole  to 
deteriorate.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  living  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  according  to  twentieth  century  standards,  we 
must  rebuild,  on  a  far  more  generous  plan  with  far  more 
durable  materials,  our  whole  environment. 

Our  task  is  an  immense  one.  We  have  to  turn  shacks  into 
houses;  we  have  to  turn  barren  arteries  of  traffic  into  park- 
ways; we  have  to  return  wastelands,  cutover  lands,  eroded 
lands,  into  grass  covered  fields  or  forest  covered  slopes.  We 
have  to  take  valleys  as  large  as  that  of  the  Inland  Empire  in 
Washington,  and  by  means  of  great  dams,  irrigation  works, 
and  power  plants,  as  great  as  the  Grande  Coulee,  we  have 
to  alter  the  possibilities  for  human  occupation.  We  have  to 
take  our  socially  eroded  lands — our  run-down  factory  districts, 
our  blighted  urban  areas,  our  over-expanded  metropolises — 
and  turn  them  into  culturally  productive  communities;  re- 
pairing with  public  funds  what  is  good,  rebuilding  what  is 
bad.  St.  Louis  only  the  other  day  converted  a  blighted  area 
in  the  middle  of  the  city  into  a  park.  Similarly,  every  city 
must  proceed  to  replace  bleak  parking  lots  with  comely  parks, 
rotting  buildings  with  playgrounds,  congested  tenements  or 
ramshackle  structures  with  communal  housing.  We  have  to 
offer  a  fuller  social  life  to  the  lonely  farm  family;  we  have  to 
offer  a  more  individualized  and  dignified  existence  to  urban 
workers,  caught  in  the  wheels  of  a  cold,  impersonal  machine. 

None  of  these  new  tasks  exists  in  a  void;  none  of  these 
items  on  a  program  of  rebuilding  our  land  and  making  it 
fit  for  permanent  occupancy  can  be  fulfilled  by  itself.  The 
improvement  of  the  earth,  the  increase  of  industrial  efficiency, 
the  provision  of  durable  houses  and  cities,  are  part  of  a 
unified  process;  and  they  make  demands  for  changes  in  our 
habits  and  laws,  in  our  methods  of  planning  and  adminis- 
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tration,  in  our  criteria  for  sound  investment  of  capital,  and 
in  our  expectations  of  results  and  returns.  These  changes  are 
already  in  process.  The  rates  of  interest  and  profit  are  drop- 
ping; and  as  opportunities  for  financial  investment  at  high 
rates  disappear,  the  opportunities  for  social  investment  at 
extremely  low  rates  must  widen.  We  need  billions  of  dollars 
annually  for  the  work  of  civic  reconstruction  and  regional 
improvement. 

Art  Keeps  Life  From  Shrinking 

IN  THIS  ISSUE  OF  Survey  Graphic  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  HAVE 
talked  mainly  of  the  physical  forms  of  change:  new  standards 
of  housing,  new  goals  for  planning,  new  programs  for  refor- 
estation and  flood  control,  for  electrification  and  soil  restora- 
tion. But  behind  these  physical  forms  is  a  fresh  set  of  social 
purposes — the  desire  not  for  mere  physical  survival  but  for  a 
robust  and  energetic  life,  not  for  purely  material  prosperity 
but  for  a  vivid  emotional  and  cultural  existence.  Our  programs 
have  arisen  out  of  deficiency,  waste,  pain,  human  poverty; 
but  their  accomplishment  involves  far  more  than  merely 
wiping  out  these  conditions. 

To  talk  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  merely 
in  terms  of  providing  cheap  electricity,  or  encouraging  every 
family  to  have  an  electric  refrigerator,  is  to  reduce  the  whole 
enterprise  to  the  scale  of  the  nineteenth  century  civilization 
we  are  leaving  behind  us.  Cheap  power  and  refrigerators, 
if  they  mean  anything  at  all,  mean  a  life  released  from  nar- 
row physical  constraints  and  sordid  drudgeries:  a  life  ready 
for  the  major  task  of  civilization,  that  of  humanizing  and 
ennobling  man  himself.  So  far,  three  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  our  new  regional  culture  have  come  as  by- 
products of  "relief":  the  WPA  Guidebook,  the  WPA  Index 
of  Design  and  the  other  WPA  art  projects.  In  many  regions, 
the  guidebooks,  supplementing  the  surveys  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee  and  the  state  planning  boards,  are  the 
only  key  to  the  landscape  and  the  people;  while  the  Index  of 
Design  is  the  only  effort  that  has  been  made  to  collect,  on  a 
countrywide  scale,  the  sources  of  our  native  esthetic  tradition. 
From  the  standpoint  of  human  living,  it  is  as  important 
to  insure  the  supply  of  art  to  a  region  as  the  supply  of  milk; 
it  is  as  necessary  to  have  teachers,  artists,  physicians  and  scien- 
tists in  the  community  as  it  is  to  have  farms  and  factories.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  by  multiplying  and  developing  our  human 
resources  that  we  can  take  advantage  of  our  physical  resources. 
The  original  settlers  of  the  Columbia  River  Valley  were  im- 
pressed by  the  high  mountains  about  them;  but  they  were 
still  too  innocent  of  the  arts  of  living  to  report  that  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge  itself,  from  the  Hood  River  westward, 
unrolls  like  a  great  Chinese  kakemono.  There  must  be  a  high- 
er concentration  of  artists  in  th?  Columbia  River  Valley  if 
its  obvious  new  resource,  electric  power,  is  not  to  blot  out  an 
even  greater  and  more  directly  serviceable  resource — the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  its  landscape. 

And  note  this:  without  the  power  of  sensitively  appreci- 
ating the  environment,  of  imaginatively  realizing  all  its  human 
potentialities,  the  capacity  to  project  fresh  patterns  and  forms 
will  be  lacking.  Art  keeps  life  from  shrinking  into  mere  utili- 
tarian routine;  for  the  only  justification  of  this  routine  is  that 
it  should  sustain  and  further  and  enhance  the  direct  processes 
of  living — seeing  and  feeling,  contemplating  and  loving:  in 
short,  the  arts  of  life.  The  educator  and  the  regional  planner 
have  the  same  task,  that  of  making  the  region  fit  for  man's 
higher  culture,  and  that  of  making  man's  higher  culture  an 
adequate  expression  of  the  possibilities  of  his  regional  exist- 
ence. Here  is  the  significance  of  the  new  Committee  on  Re- 
sources and  Education,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  Progressive  Education  Asso- 
ciation. And  here,  too,  is  the  significance  of  the  new  housing. 
In  the  well-ordered  communities  our  public  housing  authori- 
ties have  begun  to  build,  there  arises  a  new  sense  of  a  coherent 
(Continued  on  page  130) 
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and  desirable  common  life:  an  image  of  wholeness  replaces 
an  image  of  disintegration. 

At  the  moment,  our  civilization  faces  two  dangers.  One  of 
them  is  that  the  ruling  classes,  mistaking  stability  for  defeat, 
will  attempt  to  refortify  their  position  by  a  program  of  ex- 
pansion. This  can  take  place  only  through  class  aggression, 
dictatorship,  and  war,  events  that  will  unseat  those  at  present 
in  power  more  tragically  than  will  a  steady  curtailment  of 
profits  and  dividends.  The  other  possible  danger  is  that,  out 
of  timidity  and  lack  of  imagination,  we  shall  let  our  new 
activities  crystallize  in  an  obsolete  pattern,  conditioned  by 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  rather  than  the  promise  of  the  future. 

Long  Plans  and  Long  Imaginations 

LET   ME   TAKE    AN    EXAMPLE   OF   THE   LATTER    FROM    HOUSING,   TO 

show  the  dangers  all  along  the  line.  Most  of  the  publicly  sup- 
ported housing  during  the  past  decade  has  been  incomparably 
better  than  the  obsolete  quarters  it  replaced.  But  much  of  it 
has  been  conceived  in  terms  of  the  past  rather  than  the  future: 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  population  approaching  sta- 
bility, these  new  quarters  will  be  standing  long  after  they 
are  amortized;  forgetful  also  that  if  standards  of  living  arise 
during  the  next  two  generations,  the  cramped  dwelling  plans 
of  today  will  by  then  seem  suffocatingly  narrow.  Yet,  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  first  costs,  the  minimal  standards  of  today  are 
being  frozen  into  plans  based  upon  such  limited  premises  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  alter  them  without  tearing  the  whole 
building  down. 

A  rule  of  common  sense  must  of  course  be  applied  here  as 
in  every  other  department  of  life.  Lavishness  on  matters  of 
superficial  embellishment  or  on  mechanical  utilities  of  an 
ephemeral  nature,  will  always  be  undesirable.  Certain  stand- 
ards, on  the  other  hand,  remain  constant  for  long  periods: 
space,  quiet,  gardens,  esthetic  repose  are  preservatives  of  archi- 
tectural designs  that  keep  them  in  existence  long  after  their 
natural  period  of  obsolescence.  Witness  the  Place  Vendome  in 
Paris,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
still  in  use.  In  terms  of  its  life  prospects,  the  Place  Vendome 
buildings  have  probably  turned  out  to  be  a  much  more  eco- 
nomic investment,  in  every  sense,  than  the  crowded  flats  that 
were  being  created  for  the  proletariat  about  the  same  time. 
If  we  are  to  remodel  our  slums  in  anticipation  of  the  needs 
of  the  next  three  generations,  not  just  our  own,  the  safest 
motto  the  administrator  can  take  is  this:  the  poor  will  not 
always  be  with  us.  What  we  do  now,  we  must  do  right. 

Boldly  for  Human  Welfare 

THE   ARGUMENT   COMES    TO   THIS.   THIS   PERIOD   OF   EXPANSION    IS 

over;  and  we  have  now  to  create  the  physical  structures  and 
the  mode  of  life  appropriate  to  a  period  of  stability  and  cul- 
ture. Today  we  are  making  the  mould  in  which  the  future 
will  be  set;  for  the  tempo  of  change,  if  present  tendencies 
continue,  will  inevitably  be  far  slower.  In  consequence,  we 
must  think  and  plan  as  boldly  today,  in  terms  of  human 
welfare,  as  our  predecessors  did  in  terms  of  private  enter- 
prise and  purely  material  organization. 

Planning  is  but  the  first  phase  of  building:  this  applies  to 
regions  as  well  as  houses.  Building  is  but  the  initial  setting 
of  the  stage  for  living;  and  living  is  a  progressive  trans- 
formation or  displacement  of  physical  obstacles,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  releasing  man's  higher  functions  as  a  thinking,  feel- 
ing, creating  personality.  The  time  has  at  last  come  when 
industry  and  agriculture,  long  chained  to  the  original  task 
of  insuring  man's  bare  survival,  may  become  an  instrument 
in  his  collective  design,  as  responsive  to  his  imagination  as 
the  brush  in  the  hands  of  a  great  painter.  Our  only  trouble 
in  facing  this  period  of  social  realization  is  not  lack  of  phys- 
ical means;  our  main  handicap  will  be  lack  of  imagination. 
This  is  one  of  those  times  in  human  history  when  only  the 
dreamers  will  turn  out  to  be  the  practical  men. 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC.) 
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land  is  taxed,  the  less  is  the  pressure  on  the  owner  to  sell  or 
use  it  for  housing  projects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less  the 
tax  on  improvements,  the  greater  is  the  inducement  to  erect 
new  homes  or  improve  old  ones.  A  rational  system  of  taxation, 
therefore,  would  reverse  the  first  trend  and  strengthen  the 
second.  Thus  land  would  become  cheaper  to  develop  and 
houses  cheaper  to  own  or  rent.  Be  it  noted  that  in  the  1937 
Report  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  "Our  Cities: 
Their  Role  in  the  National  Economy,"  it  is  recommended 
that:  "State  and  local  authorities  should  consider  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  rate  of  taxation  on  buildings  and  the  correspond- 
ing increase  of  such  rates  on  land  in  order  to  lower  the  tax 
burden  on  home  owners  and  the  occupants  of  low  rent  houses, 
and  to  stimulate  rehabilitation  of  blighted  areas  and  slums." 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  adoption  of  this  method  in 
this  country  is  in  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton  where,  for  city 
purposes,  improvements  are  taxed  at  a  rate  one  half  that 
applied  to  land  value.* 

Parenthetically  it  should  be  emphasized  that,  regardless  of 
what  method  of  taxation  is  adopted,  a  general  and  immediate 
improvement  is  necessary  in  administrative  methods  of  assess- 
ment and  collection.  There  is  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  hap- 
hazard policy  of  selling  all  tax  delinquent  property,  when 
much  of  it  might  be  retained  by  the  city  for  some  good 
community  use,  or  disposed  of  with  restrictions  which  would 
fit  it  into  a  profitable  and  logical  city  plan.  It  might  even  be 
held  for  no  immediate  use  whatever  (as  such  land  is  now 
held  in  the  sparsely  populated  sections  of  seven  states)  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  government  services  in  areas  where  forced 
development,  public  or  private,  is  undesirable  and  costly. 

To  the  realtor  in  this  country  who  is  clamoring  for  the 
British  .system  —  taxation  based  on  income  —  let  it  be  answered 
that  careful  study  of  the  English  system  by  unbiased  students 
of  taxation  indicates  that  system  to  be  much  less  desirable 
than  the  system  now  employed  in  the  United  States. 

Subsidies  —  and  Taxpayers 

To  THIS  POINT  WE  HAVE  DISCUSSED  METHODS  OF  RAISING  FUNDS, 

rather  than  the  hotly  debated  problem  as  to  what  form  a 
subsidy  for  low  rent  housing,  whether  federal,  state  or  local 
should  take.  Housing  subsidies,  defined  as  outlays  not  return- 
able, may  be  classified  in  various  ways  —  as  to  purpose,  bene- 
ficiaries, form  and  method  of  financing  —  with  considerable 
overlapping  among  classifications. 

The  beneficiaries  of  a  subsidized  housing  program  may  be 
landowners,  bankers,  contractors,  building  trades  unions,  em- 
ployers, middle  income  groups,  low  income  groups  or  relief 
groups.  It  is  important  in  evaluating  any  subsidized  housing 
program  to  be  sure  that  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  sub- 
sidy will  be  those  groups  for  whose  benefit  the  program  is 
ostensibly  planned  —  that  is,  the  low  income  groups,  not  the 
building  supply  industry,  for  example,  or  upper  income 
renters. 

The  arguments  offered  relative  to  tax  exemption  and  tax 
remission  earlier  in  this  article  apply  here.  They  may  take 
different  forms  —  complete  tax  exemption  of  buildings  and 
land  perpetually  or  for  a  limited  period;  perpetual  exemption 
of  buildings  but  not  of  land;  or  temporary  exemption  of 
buildings  up  to  a  certain  amount  per  room  or  a  certain  abso- 
lute amount. 

Other  forms  of  subsidy  include: 

Capital  subsidy  —  whereby   the  government  makes  a  lump 


p 
Pi 


•Ground   was   first   broken   for   this   reform    by  the   report  on   "The    Dis- 
proportion   of    Taxation    in    Pittsburgh"    by    Shelby    M.    Harrison    for    our 
ittsburgh  Survey.     See  "The  Pittsburgh   District,  Civic  Frontage"  Russell 
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Anti-Fascism 

. . .  red,  brown  or  black  . . . 

is  NOT  ENOUGH! 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  CREDIT  MOVEMENT 
ADVANCES  A  4-POINT  FIGHTING  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  REGENERATION  OF  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY. 

1.  An  Economic  Invention 

"If  we  can  find  an  invention,"  Stuart  Chase  says,  "or  a  series 
of  inventions,  to  conquer  unemployment  without  piling  up  a 
mountain  of  debt,  we  shall  be  as  immune  to  foreign  isms  and 
ideologies  as  an  iron  dog  to  rabies  .  .  .  inventors  must  find  a 
method  which  will  permit  Americans  to  buy  back  what  they 
can  make."  The  series  of  economic  inventions  proffered  by 
Social  Credit  fills  the  requirements.  The  National  Credit 
Account,  Compensated  Price,  and  National  Dividend  will  not 
increase  debt,  will  pay  off  old  debt,  will  enable  Americans  to 
buy  back  what  they  can  make. 

2.  Economic  Democracy 

No  catch  phrase,  economic  democracy  means  increased  com- 
mand by  the  individual  over  his  environment.  It  means: 
1 — ability  to  buy  more  goods;  2 — wider  choice  in  employ- 
ment or  enterprise.  Individual  economic  freedom  is  the  main- 
spring of  real  democracy. 

3.  The  Leisured  State 

Recognizing  the  potential  advance  of  the  Leisured  State  in  an 
age  of  Power  Production,  Social  Credit  stands  for  the  free 
association  of  individuals  with  freedom  to  work  at  work 
worth  doing.  But  to  achieve  this,  income  must  be  dependent 
upon  over-all  production  as  distinguished  from  mere  "em- 
ployment." 

4.  A  New  World  Order 

War  is  the  outcome  of  forced  competition  for  foreign  trade. 
Orthodox  finance  means  "Export  or  Die!"  Debt-free  credit 
in  the  home  market  means  Produce  and  Live!  Debt-free 
national  economy  means  complementary  foreign  trade,  volun- 
tary cooperation,  and  lasting  peace. 


"  Social  Credit  in  Summary,  sent  free  on  re- 
quest, is  an  attractive  two-color  folder  out- 
lining the  principle  of  the  money  and  credit 
reform  advocated  by  Social  Credit.  Use  the 
coupon  below  and  in  addition  an  outlined 
plan  of  debt-free  credit  for  national  defence 
will  be  posted  to  you.  Inquiries  welcomed 
from  Americans  seeking  a  new  alignment  of 

-  democratic  forces. 


The  "Ideologies"  have  Collapsed 
. .  .  Social  Credit  Is  Coming ! 


.MAIL     TODAY. 


AMERICAN   SOCIAL  CREDIT   MOVEMENT 
214  East   18th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send   me  Social   Credit  in   Summary. 


Name 
Address     .  .  . 


This  coupon   is  good   for  one  copy  of  the   Voorhis  Plan 
for  Debt-free  Credit  for  National  Defence. 


(In  answering  adrerlisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 
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They  Did  Something  About  It 

Robert  M.  Bartlett 

This  is  the  kind  of  book  that  Survey  readers  have  been 
waiting  for.  Here  are  skillful  life  sketches  of  ten  men 
and  women  who  never  made  fortunes  for  themselves 
but  have  done  so  well  some  job  worth  doing  that  they 
stand  out  among  the  truly  great  of  our  time.  It  is  a 
new  kind  of  success  story  book;  it's  exciting,  vivid 
writing  by  the  author  of  the  popular  THEY  DARED 
TO  LIVE,  which  is  now  in  its  third  printing.  Included 
in  this  book  are  Thomas  Mann,  Edouard  Benes,  Louis 
D.  Brandeis,  Charles  Kettering,  Margaret  Sanger,  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune,  Juwaharlal  Nehru,  Chevalier  Jackson. 
Richard  E.  Byrd.  A  treasure-house  of  new  biographical 
materials  that  are  ready-to-use  story  and  speech  material 
and  first-class  reading  for  young  and  old.  $1.25 

* 

Solving  Camp  Behavior  Problems 

A  Manual  on  Individual  Guidance  in  Group  Work 
J.  Kenneth  Doherty 

In  clear-cut  fashion,  this  manual  for  the  group  leader, 
the  counselor,  and  the  director  combines  the  insights  of 
mental  hygiene,  psychology,  and  education  to  show 
the  causes  of  the  typical  problems  of  normal  boys  and 
girls.  Practical  solutions  are  suggested  for  each  prob- 
lem. Camp  is  used  as  the  setting,  but  this  manual 
is  valuable  for  all  who  work  with  groups,  for  the 
professional  and  the  volunteer.  Charles  E.  Hendry, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Group  Work,  says:  "SOLVING  CAMP  BE- 
HAVIOR PROBLEMS  is  a  concise,  clean-cut  and  clari- 
fied interpretation  of  guidance  principles  and  pro- 
cedures." Off  the  press,  February  15,  1940.  50c 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MACMILLAN     «     NEW  YORK 

This  new,  original  and  challenging  work 
by  G.  A.  Lundberg  lays  the  foundations 
for  a  systematic  sociology  as  rigorous  and 
exact  as  the  natural  sciences. 

FOUNDATIONS 

of 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  basic  laws  and  the  methods  for  ap- 
plying them  in  the  analysis  of  societal 
phenomena,  which  are  explained  here, 
open  the  way  for  a  new  and  more 
thorough  understanding  of  all  sociolog- 
ical data.  $3.50 
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sum  contribution  to  the  original  cost  of  the  project,  writing 
off  a  portion  of  the  capital  cost. 

Rent  subsidies — may  be  of  two  main  types:  those  provided 
to,  or  paid  on  account  of,  impecunious  tenants  inhabiting 
any  dwellings,  and  those  payable  on  account  of  tenants  in- 
capable of  paying  the  economic  rent  in  modern  standard  low 
rental  dwellings. 

Interest  subsidy — as  the  name  implies,  this  is  a  subsidy  paid 
to  an  operator  of  a  housing  project,  such  as  a  public  housing 
authority,  towards  the  payment  of  interest  charges  on  sums 
borrowed  for  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construction  of  the 
buildings. 

Land  devaluation  subsidy — this  proposal  is  that  there  should 
be  a  government  contribution  not  for  housing  but  to  subsi- 
dize a  "revaluation  of  land  which  will  bring  it  down  to  its 
proper  economic  figure — its  value  based  on  its  only  possible 
present-day  use,  worth  and  earnings."  As  to  this  form  of  sub- 
sidy, seriously  advocated  from  at  least  one  quarter,  it  should 
be  noted  that  among  others  the  Citizens'  Housing  Council 
of  New  York  in  its  report,  "Local  Taxation  and  Housing," 
opposes  it  strongly  on  the  ground  that  the  government  cannot 
and  should  not  undertake  a  policy  of  reimbursing  individuals 
or  groups  who  fail  to  realize  anticipated  profits..  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  same  result  may  come  if  too  high 
cost  land  is  purchased  under  any  system  of  subsidy. 

The  federal  government,  through  the  terms  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act,  has  adopted  the  operating  subsidy,  hav- 
ing discarded  as  too  inflexible  the  capital  subsidy  by  which 
housing  projects  were  financed  under  the  Housing  Division 
of  the  PWA  from  1933  to  1937.  Such  grants  which  insure  low 
rents — similar  to  the  method  in  use  in  England  since  1919 — 
are  made  to  public  housing  agencies  up  to  sixty  years  for 
amounts  up  to  approximately  3^2  percent  per  year  of  the 
cost  of  a  project  and  may  be  varied  in  amount  from  year  to 
year  as  conditions  require.  A  rent  subsidy  offers  the  same 
flexibility,  but  is  more  difficult  to  administer  and  stresses  the 
economic  differences  among  tenants. 

Where   Does    All    This    Lead? 

OF    THE    VARIOUS    PROPOSALS    FOR    TAXATION    DISCUSSED    IN    THIS 

article,  that  which  holds  the  greatest  hope  for  housing  better- 
ment especially  in  the  investment  field  is,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  rate  of  taxation  on  build- 
ings and  corresponding  increase  in  the  rate  on  site  values. 
Although  it  is  often  alleged  that  high  taxes  are  the  main 
cause  of  fictitious  land  prices,  the  converse  is  in  fact  gen- 
erally the  case.  True,  in  most  cities  changes  in  assessed  values, 
up  or  down,  lag  behind  current  price  fluctuations.  But  let  a 
city  try  to  buy  land  for  any  public  purpose,  by  purchase  or 
condemnation,  and  usually  the  price  paid  exceeds  the  assessed 
value.  The  real  tax  iniquity,  as  it  affects  the  housing  problem 
and  urban  welfare  generally,  is  not  that  real  estate  pays  too 
much  in  total,  but  that  the  tax  falls  too  lightly  on  one  of  the 
elements  of  real  estate  and  too  heavily  on  the  other. 

The  more  a  site  is  taxed,  the  lower  the  selling  price  of  the 
land  tends  to  become;  but  the  more  a  building  is  taxed,  the 
higher  its  costs  of  operation  become.  Any  developer  who 
wishes  to  enter  the  field  of  investment  housing  must  antici- 
pate rentals  adequate  to  cover  his  operating  costs,  including 
interest  on  investment  and  taxes.  Most  dwellings  fit  to  live  in, 
whether  single  family  homes  or  apartment  houses,  have  cost 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  land  on  which  they  stand.  A 
reduction  in  the  tax  rate  on  improvements  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  tax  rate  on  land  values  would,  therefore, 
mean  a  saving  to  most  home  owners  and  developers  of  prop- 
erty on  an  investment  basis.  An  additional  burden  would  fall 
on  vacant  or  blighted  or  slum  sites;  but  from  the  public  point 
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of  view  that  would  be  all  to  the  good,  for  it  would  be  a 
stimulus  to  landowners  to  improve  property  or  sell  it  to 
someone  who  would  do  so. 

UNDER  OUR  PRESENT  CONGLOMERATION  OF  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND 
local  taxes,  subsidies  in  some  form  must  be  accepted  as 
essential  if  the  lowest  income  groups  are  to  be  decently 
housed.  But  if  private  initiative  is  to  serve  the  "no  man's 
land"  in  housing,  which  at  present  neither  public  nor  private 
building  is  reaching,  and  penetrate  gradually  into  the  present 
public  housing  sector,  a  system  of  real  estate  taxation  deriving 
its  main  revenues  from  community-created  site  values  is,  in 
my  opinion,  essential.  If  such  a  system  were  accompanied  by 
the  application  of  a  scientifically  graded  system  of  income 
taxes  and  repeal  of  burdensome  consumers'  taxes,  many  of 
our  fiscal  dilemmas  would  vanish,  and  the  American  housing 
problem  would  be  far  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

If  we  must  use  tax  exemption  of  improvements  to  encour- 
age public  housing,  why  not  use  the  same  device  to  encourage 
all  housing?  Temporary  class  legislation  would  thus  be  grad- 
ually replaced  by  a  tax  system  that  would  ultimately  make 
subsidies,  for  other  than  relief  cases,  largely  or  wholly  unnec- 
essary. But  there's  no  magic  wand  at  hand  to  bring  about 
these  changes.  The  solution  lies  in  the  hands  of  our  taxpayers 
through  their  legislators— federal,  state  and  local.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  them. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  BUILDERS 
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The  activities  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  are  an 
example  of  the  varied  operations,  huge  in  scope  and  signifi- 
cant in  their  economic  and  social  implications,  that  can  be 
undertaken  by  cooperation  between  states,  and  are  required 
if  our  metropolitan  areas  which  frequently  cross  state  lines 
are  to  function  properly.  In  that  instance,  identical  statutes 
enacted  by  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  approved  by 
Congress,  form  the  legal  basis  for  the  creation  and  powers  of 
the  Authority.  Similar  interstate  compacts,  made  prior  to  or 
after  congressional  action  in  each  case,  have  been  executed 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  throughout  the  country. 

State  planning  usually  consists  of  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
prehensive master  plan  which  is  advisory  only  and  therefore 
highly  plastic.  County  highways,  parkways  and  regional  plan 
systems  cannot  be  created  properly  on  a  piecemeal  basis  by 
officials  of  individual  towns,  villages  and  cities,  so  a  county 
planning  commission  prepares  a  master  plan  of  the  principal 
public  features  of  the  county  under  legislation  for  "county  zon- 
ing and  plotting  of  highways  and  roads.  Regional  planning 
contemplates  the  development  and  redevelopment  of  areas 
irrespective  of  the  official  political  lines  of  municipalities,  or 
even  of  states. 

A  breakdown  of  the  legislative  problems  in  the  planning 
process  presents  questions  such  as  these:  What  agencies  will 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  formulation  and  execution  of  plan- 
ning on  different  political  or  geographical  levels,  and  will  their 
functions  be  advisory  only?  Has  a  general  plan  for  the  future 
layout  of  the  city  been  prepared  as  a  guide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  traffic,  transportation,  parks,  school  sites,  public  hous- 
ing and  other  factors  affecting  the  public  welfare?  Is  there  any 
control  over  the  plans  for  the  subdivision  of  land  into  build- 
ing lots?  If  so,  is  this  control  strong  enough  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  overdevelopments  of  the  past,  with  their  ex- 
cessive costs  to  purchasers  and  municipalities?  Has  there  been 
any  attempt  to  regulate  billboards,  filling  stations  and  lunch 
stands  which  serve  useful  purposes,  but  tend  to  depreciate 
property  values,  mar  the  landscape  and  prejudice  the  general 
elfare?  (Continued  on  page  134) 
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"A  sweep  of  view  which  is  peculiarly 
needed  at  this  moment  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  housing  movement" 

—ABRAHAM  GOLDFELD, 
Executive  Director,  Fred  L.  Lavanbwg  Foundation 


HOUSING  THE  MASSES 

By  CAROL  ARONOVICI 

fully  illustrated  $3.50 


"More  than  any  other  book  that  I  know, 
Dr.  Aronovicis  book  contains  between  its 
covers  the  essentials  of  the  housing  ques- 
tion— its  problems,  its  discouragements,  its 
opportunities,  and  the  materials  on  which 
any  solution  must  be  based.  The  author 
goes  back  to  the  beginnings — land,  people, 
and  money — and  shows  how  all  play  their 
part  in  the  complexity  of  modern  living  for 
modern  people.  I  hope  the  book  will  be  as 
widely  read  as  it  deserves;  if  it  is,  not  only 
will  the  'housers'  have  an  easier  time,  but 
the  city  planners  will  plan  better  and  more 
human  cities,  and  the  architects  will  design 
housing  that  is  really  a  frame  for  enhanced 
human  life." 

— TALBOT  HAMLIN, 
Avery  Librarian,  Columbia  University 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  INC.,  440-4th  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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a  department  store  thru  your  nearby  letterbox 
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BEST  BUYS  i  RECOMMENDATIONS 

of     CONSUMER  TESTING  AGENCIES 
STATE  EXPERIMENTAL  STATIONS 
BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS  REPORTS 
MEDICAL  8i  DENTAL  ASSNS.,  etc. 

Buy  your  personal  and  household  needs  including  Cosmetics, 
Hosiery,  Underwear,  Shirts,  Mattresses,  Leather  Goods,  Pens, 
Photographic,  Sporting  Goods,  Typewriters,  Refrigerators, 
Appliances,  Furniture,  Rugs,  Silverware,  Watches,  etc.,  &c. 


Please  write  for  free  leaflet,  or,  better,  send  lOc  for  illustrated  booklet. 
"Consumer's  Aid."  Also  64  pp.  reference  catalog  (20c)  illustrating 
hundreds  of  nationally  advertised  products  that  can  be  purchased  at 
cooperative  benefits  (both  25c,  refund- 
able). Patron  purchasing  privileges. 
$2  a  year :  or  shareholder  life  member- 
ship. $10. 


Make  Cooperative   purchasing  your  lifetime   habit. 

CONSUMERS  MAIL-ORDER  COOPERATIVE,  IK.      IBG  wtst  33rd  si,  N.  Y.  c. 
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IMPORTANT  BOOKS  FOR 
SOCIAL  WORKERS 

REVOLUTION  IN  LAND 

By  CHARLES  ABRAMS 

Consultant,  U.  S.  Housing  Authority 

LEWIS  MUMFORD  says:  "...  the  first  really 
important  word  on  the  social  occupancy  and  con- 
trol of  land  since  'Progress  and  Poverty.'  " 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  says:  "Sounds  an  extremely 
necessary  warning  to  government,  lending  insti- 
tutions, and  land  ownerships  to  'Stop,  Look  and 
Listen'!"  Appraises  authoritatively  and  construc- 
tively federal  aid  to  the  farmer,  real  estate  owner 
and  tenant,  and  offers  realistic  proposals  for  a 
solution  to  our  land  and  housing  problems.  A 
basic  book  for  every  citizen  who  wants  light 
thrown  on  the  economics  of  wise  land  utilization 
as  rhe  basis  for  a  wise  housing  program.  #3.00 

PERSONAL  FINANCE 
COMES  OF  AGE 

By  DR.  M.  R.  NEIFELD 

Economist,  Beneficial  Management 
Corporation 

The  first  complete  and  up-to-date  picture  of  the 
small  loan  business  throughout  the  country  —  its 
present  legal  and  business  status,  its  operating 
methods  and  its  social  implications.  Presents  a 
mine  of  new  source  material  on  the  urban  family 
and  achieves  a  unique  value  both  as  an  un- 
tapped social  laboratory  and  a  balance  sheet  of 
cash  credit  methods  and  results.  Says  John  S. 
Bradway  in  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY:  "... 
should  be  read  by  bankers,  social  workers,  lawyers, 
legal  aid  attorneys.  It  is  a  substantial  and  pains- 
taking contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject." #3.50 

SOCIAL  WORK 
ENGINEERING 

An  Outline  of  Topics  for  Survey, 
Planning  and  Appraisal 

By  JUNE  PURCELL  GUILD 
and  ARTHUR  ALDEN  GUILD 

Executive  Director,  Seattle  Community  Fund  and 

Welfare  Council 

A  reference  manual  designed  for  the  use  of  all 
local  social  agencies  with  problems  of  planning, 
budgeting,  surveying  and  appraising  all  types  of 
social  work.  Community  chest  executives  and 
social  workers  will  find  here  valuable  information 
on  which  to  base  campaigns  of  money  raising 
and  on  which  to  supply  adequately  local  needs 
for  various  social  services,  including  public  educa- 
tion, delinquency,  health,  recreation,  etc.  #1.75 

At  your  bookstore  or  on   approval  from 

•  HARPER  &  BROS.,  49  E.  33rd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  LAW   AND   THE  BUILDERS 

(Continued  from  page  133) 


Limitations  of  space  prevent  a  discussion  of  these  and  other 
legal  and  legislative  aspects  of  planning.  But  a  few  words 
should  be  devoted  to  extremely  important  land  use  policies 
and  techniques,  such  as  zoning,  neighborhood  planning,  ex- 
cess condemnation  and  reserve  lands. 

Zoning 

ZONING  LAWS  REPRESENT  AN  EXERCISE  OF  THE  POLICE  POWER  OF 
the  state  as  affecting  public  health,  morals  and  welfare.  Dis- 
tricts are  restricted  in  the  use  to  which  property  may  be  put, 
such  as  residential,  commercial  or  industrial.  They  also  regu- 
late the  height  of  buildings  or  the  amount  of  lot  area  which 
a  building  may  occupy.  There  are  numerous  refinements  of 
these  regulations,  such  as  one-family  dwelling  districts,  apart- 
ment house  districts  or  retail  shopping  areas. 

The  benefits  of  zoning  are  obvious.  But  most  of  our  early 
zoning  laws  tended  to  codify  existing  practice  and  reflected 
the  idea  that  expansion  along  all  lines  was  the  natural  future 
of  the  American  community.  In  most  communities,  much  too 
large  an  area  was  set  aside  for  business  uses  (thus  permitting 
an  unjustified  high  valuation  on  the  property)  and  a  needless 
density  of  population  was  allowed  in  residential  districts. 
Furthermore,  very  little  was  done  to  provide  for  the  eventual 
removal  of  property  uses  not  conforming  to  the  zoning  reso- 
lutions. 

The  reason  that  greater  advantage  was  not  taken  of  the 
possibilities  of  zoning  to  impose  higher  and  more  rigid  stand- 
ards was  the  desire  to  proceed  slowly,  especially  at  first.  Now 
many  prominent  experts  believe  the  time  has  come  to  try  to 
impose  higher  standards,  and  to  enforce  them  with  methods 
that  will  have  teeth  in  them. 

At  this  writing  the  Planning  Commission  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  advocated  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  zon- 
ing resolutions  which  would  outlaw  garages,  filling  stations 
and  illuminated  signs  in  certain  sections  of  the  city  after  a 
specified  period  of  years.  The  Board  of  Standards  and  Ap- 
peals would  be  given  discretion  to  extend  the  life  of  these  non- 
conforming  uses.  The  struggle  is  clearly  one  between  those 
who  have  heavy  investments  in  the  type  of  property  affected 
or  a  substantial  income  therefrom  and  those  who  believe  that 
the  proposed  amendments  are  a  necessary  step  in  the  replan- 
ning  and  redevelopment  of  the  city. 

FOR   SOME    YEARS,    REAL    ESTATE   GROUPS   HAVE   TALKED    IN    VAGUE 

terms  of  giving  the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  corporations 
whose  primary  purpose  would  be  to  clean  up  a  large  slum 
or  blighted  area  and  redevelop  it  for  commercial  or  industrial 
uses  or  for  housing  for  various  income  groups.  The  sponsors 
of  these  schemes  have  never  thought  through  in  sufficient  de- 
tail the  fundamental  policies  and  procedures  which  must  gov- 
ern the  activities  of  such  companies.  If  such  corporations  were 
subject  to  sufficient  regulation  to  protect  the  public  interest 
against  the  evils  of  speculation,  undesirable  new  developments, 
or  inordinate  profits,  there  are  grounds  for  belief  that  the 
courts  would  sustain  the  grant  of  eminent  domain  to  them 
without  specific  constitutional  sanction.  The  vast  task  of  re- 
building our  cities  in  which  the  public  has  such  a  tremendous 
economic  and  social  stake  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get  from 
private  enterprise  and  investment. 

The  time  will  come  when  our  exclusive  concern  with  slum 
clearance  and  low  rent  housing  will  broaden,  and  the  public 
purposes  to  be  served  by  large  scale,  well  planned  and  well 
integrated  developments,  regardless  of  the  income  group 
served,  will  receive  more  consideration  in  the  public  mind. 
We  are  gradually  realizing  that  adequate  and  wholesome 
neighborhood  planning  is  our  only  assurance  against  deterior- 
ation, blight  and  slums,  with  all  their  costs  to  the  community. 
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These  developments  must  eventually  be  undertaken  irrespec- 
tive of  the  need  for  clearing  slums  or  providing  low  rent 
housing. 

It  is  important  that  the  power  of  eminent  domain  be  avail- 
able to  help  assemble  land  on  a  neighborhood  unit  basis,  but 
the  courts  might  be  reluctant  at  the  present  time  to  sustain 
the  grant  of  eminent  domain  to  semi-public  corporations 
whose  purpose  involved  neither  slum  clearance  nor  low  rent 
housing. 

Excess  Condemnation 

FREQUENTLY,  WHEN  PROPERTY  is  BEING  ACQUIRED  FOR  A  PUBLIC 
purpose — whether  for  a  housing  project,  a  tunnel  approach, 
a  school  or  other  public  works — it  is  highly  desirable  to  obtain 
more  land  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  excess  land  may 
serve  to  protect  the  main  public  improvement  or  it  may  be 
sold  or  leased  with  restrictions,  and  the  income  or  proceeds 
applied  against  the  cost  of  the  improvement. 

Some  courts  have  held  that  the  excess  land,  not  being  taken 
for  a  "public  use,"  cannot  be  acquired  by  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  eminent  domain.  The  power  of  excess  con- 
demnation is  assured  in  eight  states  through  constitutional 
amendments  while  in  others  by  specific  statutory  enactments. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  not  passed  di- 
rectly on  the  validity  of  such  state  legislation,  but  it  has  indi- 
cated that  excess  condemnation  statutes  would  be  upheld, 
although  it  would  look  with  disfavor  on  the  acquisition  of 
excess  property  solely  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  main 
improvement. 

Public  officials  are  beginning  to  realize  the  potentialities  of 
the  power  of  excess  condemnation  as  a  useful  tool  in  the  re- 
development of  our  communities,  but  the  tool  is  slightly  rusty 
because  of  non-use. 

Reserve  Lands 

ANOTHER  LAND  USE  POLICY  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  ADOPTED  HERE 
is  that  of  acquiring  reserve  lands  by  municipalities.  Many 
cities  in  England  and  on  the  continent  have  long  been  en- 
gaged in  building  up  land  reserves.  Some  communities  own  as 
much  as  one  third  of  their  area,  though  the  land  may  not  be 
put  to  any  special  use.  Although  it  removes  property  from  the 
tax  rolls,  there  are  many  advantages  in  the  holding  of  reserve 
lands.  It  would  simplify  the  whole  problem  of  housing,  and 
provide  land  for  other  public  works  without  the  need  for  pay- 
ing last  minute  extortionate  prices.  These  reserve  lands  may 
also  form  a  bulwark  against  the  spread  of  blight  and  the  evils 
of  intense  urban  development. 

Our  courts  do  not  permit  municipalities  to  build  up  land 
reserves  for  some  future  and  unspecified  public  use.  They 
permit  excess  condemnation  proceedings  only  in  connection 
with  an  actual  improvement.  The  public  is  not  familiar  with 
either  of  these  land  policies  and  the  two  are  frequently  con- 
fused. Here  again,  I  believe  that  a  broad  judicial  interpreta- 
tion would  treat  "reserve  lands"  as  taken  for  a  public  purpose. 
New  York  State  precluded  any  adverse  judicial  decisions  by 
including  a  provision  in  the  1938  housing  amendment  to  its 
constitution  which  specifically  permits  municipalities  to  obtain 
and  hold  land  for  future  use.  That  provision  was  implemented 
by  a  similar  clause  in  the  1939  Public  Housing  Law  of  the 
state,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Union. 

A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  LEGAL  PROGRESS,  PARTICULARLY  IN  A  NEW 

field,  is  a  process  of  education — education  of  the  public,  edu- 
cation of  public  officials,  education  of  judges. 

The  causes  of  housing,  planning  and  urban  and  rural  re- 
construction and  conservation  can  only  be  advanced  as  legal 
techniques  are  perfected  and  the  necessary  new  legal  tools 
with  which  to  attack  these  problems  are  invented.  To  secure 
these  involves  a  long  and  arduous  struggle — a  struggle  in 
which  public  awareness  and  organization  are  the  most  impor- 
tant factors. 
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scription to  America's  only  monthly  magazine  devoted 
exclusively  to  housing. 
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NEW,  COMPREHENSIVE,  DEPENDABLE,  PRO- 
VIDING FUNDAMENTAL  AND  DOCUMENTARY 
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REVOLUTION  IN  LAND 

By  CHARLES  ABRAMS,  Counsel  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Housing  Authorities,  Consultant  to  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority. 

Here  is  an  entirely  new  and  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
changing  place  of  land  in  the  American  economy  ac- 
companied by  a  positive  program  for  a  real  and 
permanent  national  policy. 
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Booklets 


Periodicals 


Pamphlets 


How   Social   and   Economic 

Changes  Have  Affected 

American  Houses 

AMERICAN  HOUSING 

By   DR.    EDITH    L.    ALLEN 

U.    S.    Department   of    Agriculture 

One  of  the  aims  of  this  book  is  "to  help 
determine  the  features  most  desirable  in 
houses  for  certain  conditions  or  types  of 
family  life,  so  that  from  the  facts  set 
forth  we  will  have  a  basis  for  deciding 
what  families  need  or  can  afford  in 
housing." 

From  the  discovery  of  America  to  the 
present  time,  social  and  economic 
changes  have  been  reflected  in  the  kinds 
of  houses  which  people  have  lived  in. 
This  book  traces  these  influences  and 
also  discusses  the  influence  of  inven- 
tions, scientific  discoveries,  education- 
al progress,  financial  conditions,  political 
situations,  immigration,  etc. 

215    pp.    70   illustrations.    $2.25 

THE  MANUAL  ARTS  PRESS 


The  65,000  members,  in  the  200  Sec- 
tions of  the  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
JEWISH  WOMEN,  have  worked  for  slum 
clearance  and  low  rent  housing,  through 
their  programs  on  Social  Legislation, 
since  1911. 

For  information  on  this  subject,  address 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

1819  Broadway,   New  York  City 


HOUSING 

The  Citizens'  Housing  Council  of 
New  York,  Inc.,  is  a  non-partisan, 
non-profit,  membership  association 
organized  in  1937  in  which  in- 
dividuals and  groups  of  all  points 
of  view  work  together  in  bringing 
about  intelligent  public  and  private 
action  to  improve  housing  and 
neighborhood  conditions  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  Members  receive 
housing  reports  and  bulletins. 
Memberships  —  $5,  Active;  $10, 
Contributing;  $25  and  over,  Sus- 
taining. Headquarters,  470  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  (Specimen 
material  free,  if  Survey  Graphic  is 
mentioned.) 
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in  the  U.S.S.R.  read: 
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New  York  City 
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WHAT  EVERY  FAMILY  SHOULD  HAVE 

(Continued  from  page  65) 


4.  Occupancy — The  actual  carrying  out  of  occupancy  stand- 
ards depends,  of  course,  on  management  by  the  local  Author- 
ity after  completion.  USHA  contemplates  that  a  bedroom  of 
120  sq.  ft.  or  over  (a  room  10'  x  12')  may  be  occupied  by  two 
people  and  an  infant;  a  bedroom  of  100  sq.  ft.  by  two  people; 
a  bedroom  of  65  to  80  sq.  ft.  by  one  person;  that  a  living 
room  will  not  be  used  for  sleeping  unless  privacy  is  pro- 
vided— that  is,  unless  there  is  separate  access  to  the  bedrooms 
without  passing  through  the  living  room.  Amount  of  closet 
space  and  of  bulk  storage  space  is  likewise  specified. 

Note  that  the  main  criteria  are  based  on  considerations  of 
physical  and  mental  health,  as  important  to  the  community 
as  a  whole  as  to  the  families  actually  housed.  The  experience 
and  standards  of  organizations  such  as  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  and  the  National  Recreation  Associ- 
ation have  been  heavily  drawn  upon.  Citizens  should  study 
these  reports  as  guides  to  home  and  community  standards 
as  avidly  as  they  now  study  House  Beautiful,  House  and 
Garden  and  others. 

While  the  question  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  here, 
these  standards  consider  the  relationship  between  first  cost  and 
minimum  annual  operating  and  maintenance  cost,  which  de- 
termines the  crucial  final  figure  of  rent  or  rent  equivalent. 
This  is  a  particularly  healthy  influence  in  America,  where 
capital  cost  has  too  often  been  the  only  consideration  in 
evaluating  new  houses,  and  where  the  greatest  need  of  the 


private  building  industry  is  to  be  transformed  from  a  spec- 
ulative "quick-profits"  trade  into  a  sound  investment  busi- 
ness. Intensive  research  for  good  materials  which  require 
little  or  no  upkeep,  plans  that  result  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  tenant  maintenance,  and  successful  work  toward 
lower  utility  and  insurance  rates,  are  among  the  results  of 
this  policy.  And  lower  taxes  generally  result  from  commu- 
nity planning  standards. 

To  achieve  construction  that  is  both  cheap  and  sound 
there  are  certain  basic  principles  of  design  which  the  pub- 
lic should  understand,  since  they  greatly  affect  the  layout 
and  appearance  of  a  housing  development.  Experience  has 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  prime  recipe  for  lower 
building  costs  is  the  standardization  of  building  and  dwell- 
ing plans — just  as  in  automobiles  and  radios.  More  and 
more  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  this  by  no  means 
imposes  monotony  or  dullness;  that  artificial  juxtaposition 
of  "styles" — Spanish,  Colonial,  Tudor,  Regency,  and  heaven 
knows  what— do  not  create  distinction  but  simply  restless- 
ness and  eventual  boredom;  that,  as  in  all  periods  of  good 
architecture,  beauty  depends  on  the  proper  placing  of  build- 
ings, on  their  massing  and  arrangement  with  relation  to 
each  other,  rather  than  on  the  amount  of  diverse  ornament 
we  can  muster. 

The  average  capital  cost  per  dwelling  for  the  new  public 
housing  projects  is  about  $1000  under  that  for  private  en- 
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Problems  of  Administra- 
tion in  Social  Work 

By  PIERCE  ATWATER.  The  executive  secre- 
lary  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Community 
Chest  has  written  a  sensible,  helpful  analysis 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  social  work  ad- 
ministrator. He  has  combined  many  years' 
practical  experience  with  the  findings  of 
graduate  teaching.  The  result  is  an  indis- 
pensable handbook  for  all  social  work  and 
public  welfare  administrators;  a  significant  aid 
to  the  graduate  student  looking  toward  execu- 
tive responsibility.  $3.50 


Guatemala,  Past  and 
Present 

By  CHESTER  LLOYD  JONES.  The  first  com- 
prehensive  study  in  any  language  of  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  development  of 
Guatemala  from  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest to  the  present.  (Government  management 
of  labor,  chief  crops,  distribution  of  land,  im- 
port and  export  balance,  taxation,  exchange, 
public  debts,  customs,  foreign  interests.)  81 
illustrations.  $5.00 


Child  Care  and 
Training 

By  MARION  L.  FAEGRE 
and  JOHN  E.  ANDERSON. 
"One  of  the  few  important 
contributions  to  the  subject." 
William  Hodson,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare, 
New  York  City.  Text,  $2.00 

The  Indoor 
Gardener 

By  DAISY  T.  ABBOTT.  The 
care  and  selection  of  80 
kinds  of  plants  and  bulbs 
easy  to  grow  in  home  and 
office.  96  illustrations,  form- 
ulas, index.  $1.50 

The  Northern 
Garden 

By  DAISY  T.  ABBOTT.  An 
inexpensive  guide,  popular 
with  thousands  in  half  the 
states  of  the  Union.  $0.75 


Modern  Mexican  Art 

By  LAURENCE  E.  SCHMECKEBIER.  "It  is 
indispensable  to  all  students  in  the  field,  and  is 
the  outstanding  study  so  far  produced  on  the 
Mexican  Art  movement."  Bertram  Wolfe  in 
Herald  Tribune  Books.  216  halftones,  2  color 
plates.  $7.50 


The  Geese  Fly  High 

By  FLORENCE  PAGE  JAQUE9;  illustrated  by 
FRANCIS  LEE  JAQUES.  The  delightful  ac- 
count of  a  winter  vacation  of  husband  and  wife 
in  the  coastal  marshes  of  Louisiana.  "There 
isn't  a  stereotyped  phrase  in  the  book  .  .  .  her 
pages  throb  with  vivid  impressions  .  .  .  Lee 
employs  the  technique  that  has  already  won  him 
distinction.  .  .  .  The  result  is  an  informing  and 
fascinating  picture  of  a  little  known  country." 
Frank  M.  Chapman.  $3.00 


Canoe  Country 

By  FLORENCE  PAGE  JAQUES;  illustrated  by 
FRANCIS  LEE  JAQUES.  A  carefree  diary  of  a 
canoe  trip  through  the  Arrowhead  country  of 
northern  Minnesota  and  Canada.  $2.50 
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terprise.  Where  direct  slum  reconstruction  and  purchase  of 
old  buildings  is  involved — where  purchase  price  is  far  above 
use  value  of  the  land — site  costs  are  necessarily  higher  and 
must  be  added  to  final  development  costs. 

Low  interest  rates  and  the  other  factors  mentioned  result 
in  annual  costs  (rental)  which,  without  allowance  for  either 
federal  or  local  subsidies,  bring  practically  every  project 
within  reach  of  middle  income  families  who  are  now  out- 
side the  private  market.  The  methods  and  techniques  worked 
out  for  public  housing  involve  essential  and  important 
economies.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  past  year  that, 
by  allowing  the  full  maximum  subsidy,  rents  can  be  achieved 
in  every  locality  within  the  reach  of  the  very  lowest  income 
families.  Indeed,  within  the  past  few  months  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  a  large  proportion  of  future  projects,  even 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  lowest  income  group,  can  do  with 
less  than  the  maximum  subsidy  and  still  maintain  these  mini- 
mum standards. 

Are  These  Standards  "Too  Good"? 

AT   THIS    POINT    LET    US    CONSIDER   THE    CONTENTION    THAT   LOW 

rental  housing  is  "too  good."  In  cities  all  over  the  country, 
housing  projects  are  going  up.  They  are  usually  adjacent 
to  older  residential  buildings.  The  private  developments 
may  be  slums,  or  they  may  be  relatively  decent  middle 
class  homes,  or  even  better.  But  there  is  usually  a  sharp 
contrast  in  any  case. 

The  new  project  is  well  built  of  solid,  fire-resistant  ma- 
terials. It  is  also  surrounded  by  open  space,  either  private 
gardens  or  public  parks  or  play  areas,  that  are  neat  and 
attractive.  Children  can  play  in  safety  and  most  dwellings 
are  located  away  from  noisy  streets.  Every  family  has  a 
conveniently  planned  dwelling  with  direct  sunlight,  cross 
ventilation,  a  pleasant  outlook,  a  modern  bathroom,  and  a 
well  equipped  kitchen. 


Compare  this  with  existing  houses:  Almost  certainly  drab 
and  messy  even  if  the  neighborhood  is  well  above  the  slum 
level.  Jostling  frame  houses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  and 
types,  probably  needing  paint  and  repairs;  badly  planned 
two-or-three-deckers;  flat  buildings  with  dowdy  pretentious 
fronts;  bleak  alleys  and  yards  filled  up  with  garages,  sheds 
and  rubbish;  no  play  space,  no  meeting  places,  no  commu- 
nity facilities. 

What  is  the  answer?  Is  it  simply  that  one  is  extravagant 
and  the  other  economical?  It  would  certainly  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  believe  so.  And  yet,  if  true,  it  is  probably  the 
other  way  around:  the  new  project  is  generally  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  dreary  speculative  area  adjacent,  designed 
and  built  on  the  pitifully  small  scale  of  the  25'  or  40'  lot 
rather  than  as  a  whole  community  of  living. 

If  we  assume  that  the  same  site  had  been  built  up  by  ordi- 
nary private  residential  methods,  by  scores  of  separate  opera- 
tive builders,  with  flimsy  planless  cutrate  construction,  the  to- 
tal first  cost  would  probably  have  been  greater  than  that  of  the 
housing  project.  And  annual  costs  of  operating  the  houses, 
of  keeping  up  a  standard  of  decency,  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  the  cost  of  running  the  community  project.  It 
isn't  that  public  housing  is  too  good;  most  private  housing 
just  isn't  good  enough — not  for  the  money  expended  and  the 
prices  charged. 

One  very  important  thing  that  is  sometimes  overlooked  by 
non-technical  people  is  the  fact  that  housing  is  only  in  part  a 
social-economic  problem.  It  is  also  an  urgent  technical  prob- 
lem. And  by  "technical"  is  not  meant  merely  the  introduction 
of  prefabricated  materials  or  the  manufacture  of  houses  on  the 
assembly  line.  Large  scale  neighborhood  planning  and  rational 
large  scale  construction  methods;  intelligent  land  use;  a  pool- 
ing and  complete  reorganization  of  all  the  elements  which 
should  go  into  a  residential  neighborhood;  design  of  buildings 
(Continued  on  page  138) 
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NEW  BETTER  BUYMANSHIP 

GUIDE  TO  FURNITURE 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

• 

Full  of  up-to-date,  unbiased 
information  to  help  you  choose 


HERE,  in  a  handy  illus- 
trated booklet,  is  what 
you  want  to  know  about  furni- 
ture before  buying  this  impor- 
tant home  furnishing.  This 
newest  volume  in  the  Better 
Buymanship  series  gives  the 
basic  information  about  furni- 
ture— choice  of  design,  where, 
when  and  how  to  buy,  woods 
and  workmanship — that  the 
homemaker  needs  in  order  to 
get  the  best  value  for  the 
money  spent. 

What  buyer  should  know 
Take,  for  instance,  the  chapter 
on  upholstered  furniture.  Here 
you  will  learn  about  frame  and 
seat  construction,  springs  and 
spring  coverings,  the  various 
kinds  of  filling,  the  selection  of 
upholstery  fabrics  for  wear, 
color  and  decorative  effect. 

Other  chapters  discuss  woods 
— both  solid  and  veneer  finishes, 
the  care  of  furniture,  and  major 
period  styles.  The  text  is  in- 
terestingly illustrated  with  pho- 


tographs and  diagrams.  A  two- 
page  glossary  explains  the 
terms  used  to  describe  furni- 
ture woods. 

Stamp  brings  copy 

You  may  obtain  a  copy  of 
"Furniture"  by  sending  a  2c 
stamp  for  postage.  This  new 
guide  is  one  of  the  32  volumes 
in  the  Household  Finance  Li- 
brary of  Consumer  Education. 
These  booklets,  published  to 
help  moderate  income  families 
get  more  for  their  dollars,  are 
supplied  for  mailing  costs  only. 
Why  don't  you  send  the  coupon 
for  a  copy  of  "Furniture"  now? 

•  •  Free  Consumer  Films  •  • 

Sound-slide  films  and  movies 
on  consumer  education  are 
available  in  states  where  House- 
hold maintains  branch  offices 
as  well  as  in  parts  of  Canada. 
We  furnish  equipment  free  and 
operators  for  movies  in  some 
cities.  Films  do  not  advertise 
our  business. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION   and  Subsidiaries 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

"Doctor  of  Family  Finances" 

...one  of  America'!  leading  family  finance  organizations  with  276  branches  In  179  cities 


Research  Dept.  SG-B,  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

D  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Furniture"  and  list  of  titles  in  your  Library 

of  Consumer  Education.  I  enclose  a  2c  stamp. 

D  Please  send   information  on       3   Slidefilms       D  Movies. 


"\ 


Name 


Address. 
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.State. 
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and  open  spaces  with  a  constant  weather-eye  for  their  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  operation,  and  for  continuous  attractive- 
ness and  livability  over  a  long  period  of  years  .  .  .  these  are 
the  basic  technical  problems. 

Private  builders  will  learn  from  public  housing  experience 
a  great  deal  about  that  urgent  need  of  the  residential  building 
industry  today:  a  technique  which  will  make  long  term  low 
interest  investment  safe  and  sound. 

As  Lewis  Mumford  long  ago  pointed  out,  housing  has  be- 
come one  of  those  many  contemporary  products,  which  as 
they  progress  toward  rational  standardization  and  modern 
production  methods,  lose  most  of  their  class  distinctions.  The 
electric  light  bulb  or  refrigerator  is  pretty  much  the  same, 
whether  the  income  of  the  purchaser  is  $1000  or  $10,000.  For 
all  ordinary  purposes,  the  dowager  duchess'  radio  is  not  much 
better  than  her  butler's.  A  Ford  or  a  Chevrolet  is  basically 
just  as  efficient  a  mechanism  for  transportation  purposes  as  a 
Packard  or  Rolls  Royce.  The  same  trend,  so  healthy  and  so 
fundamental  for  modern  democracy,  carries  over  into  many  of 
the  social  services.  Public  schools  today  offer  just  as  good  edu- 
cation as  private — often  much  better  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. We  shouldn't  have  one  kind  of  sewer  pipe  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor. 

And  now  housing  is  one  more  thing  which  must  lose  most 
of  its  snob  appeal.  Rich  people  will,  of  course,  have  better 
housing — more  space,  more  individuality  of  design,  fancier 
gadgets.  But  the  basic  mechanism  of  their  houses  will  not  be 
so  very  different  from  that  of  a  minimum  standard  dwelling. 

The  only  answer  to  perfectly  legitimate  complaints  of  the 
middle  income  group  is  to  insist  on  some  way  of  providing 
decent  modern  housing  for  them  as  well.  By  improvements  in 
building  technique,  by  using  up-to-date  large  scale  building 
practice  to  justify  lower  profits  and  financial  charges,  by  in- 
vestment housing  methods,  public  utility  societies  and  coop- 
eratives, there  is  no  reason  why  this  cannot  be  accomplished. 

While  it  will  probably  be  generally  agreed  that  the  magni- 
tude of  our  productive  forces  is  such  that  standards  at  all 
levels,  and  particularly  the  middle  and  upper  income  levels, 
can  be  raised  greatly  above  what  they  now  generally  are,  and 
even  above  those  that  are  now  being  introduced,  we  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  make  choices.  Many  seem  to  be  willing  to  pay 
the  extra  cost  for  the  luxury  of  a  "free-standing"  house  with 
narrow  side  alleys,  even  at  the  expense  of  losing  important 
communal  playgrounds  as  a  result,  instead  of  choosing  the 
more  economical  group  house  and  the  aggregate  open  spaces. 

Standards  for  Existing  Housing 

THERE  is  CERTAINLY  FAR  TOO  GREAT  A  DISCREPANCY  BETWEEN 
the  standards  actually  enforced  by  local  inspection  agencies 
and  those  used  in  new  housing.  Local  housing  ordinances  are 
for  the  most  part  extremely  inadequate,  particularly  in  their 
enforcement  and  in  their  failure  to  cover  standards  of  opera- 
tion and  overcrowding.  Enforcement  of  even  the  most  obvious 
minimum  standards  as  to  fire  safety  or  sanitation  usually  de- 
pends more  on  the  personal  zeal  of  an  official  than  on  ha- 
bitual policy.  In  open  cities  with  low  buildings,  where  congested 
tenements  have  not  made  a  glaring  public  problem  of  build- 
ing safety  and  sanitation,  housing  ordinances  are  almost  non- 
existent or  at  least  unenforced. 

In  the  case  of  the  worst  houses,  a  big  boost  was  given  to 
condemnation  and  demolition  activity  in  the  earliest  years  ot 
the  depression  through  WPA  demolition  projects,  and  the 
later  decline  in  activity  largely  resulted  from  the  acute  general 
housing  shortage  which  began  to  be  felt.  Even  the  "equivalent 
elimination"  of  unfit  dwellings  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  in  connection  with  the  new  low 
rent  projects  on  vacant  sites  has  encountered  considerable  dif- 
ficulty due  to  the  shortage. 

The  dwellings  at  present  likely  to  be  condemned  probably 
conform  roughly  to  the  1934  Real  Property  Survey  figures  for 


(Celebrating 


"structurally  unfit"  dwellings — about  3  percent  of  the  total  in 
most  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  surveys  showed 
that,  when  serious  overcrowding  and  sanitary  defects  are 
taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  need  for  major  repairs,  about 
20-45  percent  of  all  dwellings  are  actually  substandard.  Great- 
er awareness  and  recognition  of  the  serious  condition  of  much 
existing  housing  has  come  from  the  WPA  surveys  of  housing 
conditions  made  in  almost  300  cities  since  1933,  covering  about 
three  fourths  of  the  urban  population.  A  similar  survey,  on  a 
standard  nationwide  basis,  will  be  included  in  the  1940  census. 

While  these  surveys  have  yielded  much  useful  data,  they 
throw  no  light  at  all  on  such  important  matters  as  building 
congestion,  room  sizes,  lack  of  light  and  ventilation,  fire  safe- 
ty, neighborhood  conditions,  parks,  playgrounds — fully  as  im- 
portant as  the  physical  facts  they  do  reveal. 

Since  the  housing  shortage  makes  it  impossible  in  most 
cities  to  enforce  wholesale  condemnation  and  evacuation  of 
substandard  dwellings  until  the  rate  of  production  of  new  low 
rent  housing  is  vastly  increased,  inspection  must  recognize 
degrees  of  substandardness.  Possibly  these  may  be  graded  on 
the  basis  of: 

1.  Dangerously  unfit,  requiring  immediate  demolition. 

2.  Unfit;   scheduled   for  closing  or  demolition  as  soon   as 
practicable. 

3.  Overcrowded  with  doubling  up — to  be  relieved  as  soon 
as  new  housing  is  available. 

4.  Vacant  of  adequate  old  housing,  listed  to  relieve  dou- 
bling up  and  overcrowding. 

From  the  determination  of  physically  unfit  dwellings  and 
the  blocks  in  which  they  predominate,  slum  or  blighted  areas 
can  be  designated.  Such  areas  should  then  automatically  be- 
come part  of  the  planned  long  term  program  of  private  and 
public  housing.  They  should  be  set  aside  under  special  con- 
trols similar  to  those  now  beginning  to  be  effective  in  Eng- 
land. Where  the  area  is  ultimately  to  be  cleared  and  used  for 
some  public  purpose — rehousing,  a  park,  or  what  not — it 
should  be  purchased  immediately  if  the  price  is  reasonable. 
Otherwise  systematic  condemnation  of  unfit  dwellings  should 
be  carried  out,  and  owners  should  be  discouraged  from  engag- 
ing in  expensive  repairs  which  may  only  slightly  improve  the 
dwellings,  but  will  certainly  add  to  the  cost  of  later  site  acqui- 
sition. Some  legal  means  should  be  found  for  not  granting 
scattered  building  permits  in  such  areas.  Even  where  legal 
means  are  not  feasible  of  attainment,  voluntary  charting  of 
areas  among  mortgagees  and  large  holders,  as  proposed  by  the 
Citizens  Housing  Council  in  New  York  City,  should  be 
pushed  forward,  in  cooperation  with  departments  of  local 
governments,  particularly  the  agencies  with  powers  of  inspec- 
tion and  condemnation,  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  waste,  ex- 
travagance and  profiteering.  Where  dwellings  are  unfit,  we 
must  determine  which  are  to  be  torn  down  and  which  may 
effectively  be  modernized,  and  where  feasible  carry  this  out 
on  the  basis  of  large  integrated  areas.  To  sandwich  in  mag- 
nificent rehabilitations  between  vacant  demolished  properties 
and  substandard  quarters  is  a  moth-eaten,  uneconomic  pat- 
tern from  every  point  of  view. 

Here  is  a  field  where  intelligent  private  real  estate,  banking 
interests,  local  government  and  the  housing  authority  can  all 
profitably  cooperate. 

In  concluding,  we  must  again  emphasize  the  importance  of 
public  understanding  of  the  housing  process,  and  the  insist- 
ence of  the  public  on  the  attainment  of  such  reasonably  mod- 
est standards  as  indicated.  The  housing  movement  in  Amer- 
ica rests  on  the  soundest  possible  basis:  a  deep  belief  that  the 
resources  and  skill  of  this  nation  should  make  it  possible  for 
everyone  to  live  in  a  decent,  comfortable  and  attractive  home. 
But  to  fulfill  this  belief  we  must  all  know  and  recognize  three 
things  very  clearly:  How  do  we  really  want  to  live?  What  is 
the  least  we  should  expect  of  new  dwellings?  And,  when  is  a 
house  no  longer  fit  to  be  occupied? 
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—AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIBERAL  WEEKLY 
with  a  brilliant  collection  of 
ARTICLES,  CRITICISMS. 
STORIES.  VERSE,  DRAWINGS. 
CARTOONS  and  HUMOR 

by  •  MANN  •  VAN  DOREN  •  VILLARD  •  GANNETT 
•  SWING  •  MACLEISH  •  LOW  •  KIRCHWEY  • 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  •  HUTCHISON  •  PEFFER  • 
FISCHER  •  LERNER  •  SANDBURG  •  VAN  LOON  • 
PORTER  •  GROPPER  •  SCHREIBER  and  many  others 
being  A  Special  100-page,  De  Luxe  75th  Anniversary 
Issue  of  THE  NATION  which  will  be  published 
February  10,  1940. 

It  will  cover  the  epoch  of  America's  coming  of  age,  and 
trace  the  emergence  of  progressive  thought  as  a  domin- 
ant force  in  social  and  political  life  in  the  United  States 
— a  story  inextricably  tied  with  the  history  of  The 
Nation. 

1940  will  be  a  decisive  year  in  world  history.  To  enact 
its  role  honorably  and  worthily,  America  must 
possess  an  intelligent,  informed  public,  a  public  that 
distinguishes  between  fact  and  hearsay,  propaganda 
and  truth.  In  this  election  year  the  voice  of  the  people 
will  have  far-reaching  consequence  of  both  domestic 
and  world  import. 

THIS  YEAR,  MORE  THAN  EVER, 

YOU  WILL  NEED  ^Nation 

Take  advantage  of  this  40%  Money-Saving  Offer 
which  includes  the  special  75th  Anniversary  Issue 
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NATION"  FOR  ONLY 

34  issues  if  you  send  cash 
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THE  NATION  —  55  FIFTH  AVENUE  —  NEW  YORK 

I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  Special  Anniversary  Offer  of 
The  Nation.   Please  enter  my  order  for: 

Q  30  Weeks  for  $2.  Bill   me  in  30  days 

D  34  Weeks  for  $2,  which  I  enclose  herewith 
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Street. 
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While  much  of  our  background  of  planning  is  good,  it 
has  been  engulfed  by  industrial,  economic,  land  speculation 
and  spectacularly  uncontrolled  growth.  Traditional  planning 
was  swamped  by  the  coming  of  steam,  the  opening  up  of  the 
canals,  and  the  speculative  handling  of  tremendous  migra- 
tions from  Europe  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  little  experimental  nineteenth  century  Utopias  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  the  Oneida  Community  in  New  York 
State,  and  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  with  their  attempts  at  so- 
cialism and  communal  living  and  production  were  isolated 
early  reactions  against  these  tendencies,  but  were  forgotten 
or  disappeared  in  the  confusion.  Only  Mormonism  survived 
as  a  sort  of  planned  economy  in  the  West.  The  cities,  rapidly 
jammed  with  people,  were  greater  in  wealth,  in  size,  and  in 
population  than  in  logic  of  plan,  with  resultant  deficiencies 
— bad  housing,  congestion,  disorder,  and  ugliness. 

In  1916  the  first  zoning  ordinance  in  the  United  States 
was  passed.  While  zoning  appears  to  have  succeeded  only  in 
codifying  existing  practices  and  speculative  hopes,  hence- 
forth planning  was  to  be  discussed  not  as  a  fixed  pattern  but 
rather  as  a  control,  as  a  means  for  directing  the  forces  and 
energy  which  make  a  city  into  a  living  and  constantly  chang- 
ing thing.  In  reality,  however,  zoning,  despite  the  high  hopes 
of  its  early  protagonists,  illustrates  a  good  concept  that  often 
has  gone  bad.  For  in  very  few  places  has  zoning  been  ener- 
gized by  the  people. 

The  Automobile,  the  People,  and  the  Land 

THE  ROAD  IN  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  HORSE  WAS  A  SIMPLE  THING 

— a  channel  between  buildings  in  the  city,  a  trail  through  na- 
ture in  the  country.  But  a  road  in  the  automobile  economy 
must  be  more  than  either  of  these.  The  automobile  is  an 
engine  with  all  the  power  in  proportion  to  its  size  of  a  rail- 
way engine,  and  the  old  channels  and  trails  must  be  con- 
verted into  engine  tracks,  where  streams  of  traffic  are  sepa- 
rated with  bypaths  or  overpaths  for  the  man  on  foot. 

The  effect  of  the  automobile  on  the  efficiency  of  the  roads 
and  on  the  value  of  land  was  immediate.  Its  effect  on  family 
life  is  now  becoming  apparent. 

The  automobile  is  fine  for  the  family.  Even  though  the 
country  is  farther  out  than  ever  before,  we  can  get  to  it 
more  easily — maybe!  Our  roads,  designed  independently, 
have  run  through  the  centers  of  towns,  have  in  many  cases 
increased  congestion  to  a  point  where  their  potential  speed 
is  a  mockery.  In  the  country,  our  roads  have  frequently  in- 
troduced cutting  and  filling  so  steep  that  it  has  actually  ac- 
celerated land  erosion.  Due  to  lack  of  foresight  and  bold 
creative  planning  we  have  spent  many  hundreds  of  millions 
on  roads  that  are  now  being  rerouted  and  replaced — a  mis- 
take we  are  likely  to  repeat  in  housing  if  in  that  field  we 
don't  plan  more  creatively  and  more  wisely  than  the  present 
rule-of-thumb  slum  replacement  for  low  rentals,  unrestricted 
suburbs  for  higher  rentals.  But  if  we  live  some  distance  from 
our  work  in  the  city  we  may  want  to  travel  by  railway  or 
subway,  or  by  high  speed  highway  from  the  local  residential 
road  to  the  congested  city  street.  Obviously  the  best  plan  for 
a  town  would  be  one  in  which  the  citizen  lived  near  his 
work,  in  which  his  place  of  work  itself  is  so  designed  as  not 
to  create  a  nuisance  to  the  town.  Many  cities  have  forgotten 
that  it  is  more  important  to  move  people  than  vehicles,  and 
the  spectacular  attraction  of  the  automobile  has  distracted  the 
planner  from  the  real  purpose  behind  the  planning  of  traf- 
fic. This  brings  us  to  another  point. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  centers  of  our  cities 
had  worn  out.  The  factory  fumes  had  killed  the  trees. 
Population  was  increasing.  Up  came  congestion,  taxes  and 


noise.  After  the  war  came  the  automobile,  and  the  cities 
burst  into  the  country.  Great  vacant  spaces  appeared  in  the 
tumbledown  evacuated  residential  areas.  The  houses  that 
were  left  became  jammed  with  the  lower  income  groups. 
This  was  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis.  This  was  Atlanta 
and  Richmond.  And  around  the  towns,  strung  out  along 
the  ribbons  of  highways,  new  homes  were  built,  the  country 
disappeared,  and  suburbia  was  created.  Suburbia  is  a  part  of 
the  world  in  which  people  sleep — and  meet  their  families  on 
Sunday.  And  while  suburbia,  the  "dormitory  town,"  grew 
up  along  the  railroads  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  it 
reached  its  climax  with  the  advent  of  the  automobile.  So  the 
automobile  has  created  a  new  way  of  living  which  has  helped 
to  speed  the  decay  of  the  centers  of  our  towns.  With  the 
automobile  and  the  trend  to  the  suburbs  came  a  fall  of  land 
prices  in  the  city  in  other  than  commercial  areas  and  a  boom 
in  the  suburbs.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  raw  new  streets,  colo- 
nial houses,  French  manor  houses,  Tudor  half-timber  houses, 
New  England  cottages:  a  welter  of  old  styles  in  new  streets 
— people  trying  to  get  away  from  their  real  world.  There 
are  trees,  there  is  fresh  air,  and  the  paint  is  fresh  on  the 
shutters  of  suburbia.  Here  is  an  escape  from  the  noise  and 
the  ugliness  and  the  danger  of  living  in  the  city.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  achieve  human  scale,  to  be  a  person  again,  instead 
of  simply  one  more  envelope  in  the  multitudinous  pigeon- 
holes of  apartment  houses  in  the  city.  Because  our  cities  were 
built  in  haste  and  bad  taste  they  could  not  grow  old  grace- 
fully. The  picturesque  quality  of  the  medieval  European  city 
where  age  lends  charm  is  missing,  and  the  automobile  has 
provided  a  cheap  means  of  escape.  But  a  sound  community 
cannot  be  built  on  an  escape  from  reality. 

What  Is  Decentralization? 

DECENTRALIZATION  IN  THE  MODERN  CITY  MAY  MEAN  MOVEMENT 
away  from  the  center  to  the  periphery,  or  movement  out  of 
the  orbit.  Industry  appears  to  be  decentralizing  to  the  peri- 
phery of  many  of  our  large  cities,  to  escape  high  taxes,  high 
costs  of  labor,  and  traffic  congestion  caused  by  its  own  trucks. 
Industry  may  also  decentralize  in  a  more  spectacular  and 
significant  way.  [See  "Back  to  the  Land?"  by  David  Cush- 
man  Coyle,  page  115.]  When  it  moves  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  some  of  the  workers  can  follow.  It  may  upset  the  local 
tax  structure,  but  not  necessarily  the  economy  of  the  region. 
When  the  textile  industry  began  to  leave  New  England  for 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  where  labor,  land,  taxes  and  truck- 
ing are  temporarily  cheap,  the  workers  could  not  follow,  and 
hundreds  of  company  towns,  one-industry  towns  along  the 
rivers  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  found 
themselves  stranded  and  dying.  Since  the  landlord  lived  in 
Boston  and  Providence,  it  made  little  difference  to  him 
whether  his  income  came  from  a  mill  fifty  miles  away  or  a 
thousand.  In  this  sort  of  migration  of  industry,  the  South 
benefits  as  new  company  towns  spring  up.  Land  costs  rise  a 
thousand  miles  from  where  they  are  falling.  Maybe  this  is 
part  of  the  natural  adjustment  of  a  nation  settling  itself  down 
to  work  with  the  machine  age.  But  we  should  be  able  to  do 
better  than  this,  which  is  just  reshuffling,  not  planning. 

The  Nineteen-Twenties 

THE  AUTOMOBILE,  EXPANSION,   DECENTRALIZATION.  THESE  BUILT 

the  frame  of  the  boom  years.  By  1930,  one  quarter  of  the 
native  population  of  this  country  was  living  outside  of  the 
states  in  which  it  was  born.  Unrest,  instability,  change.  How 
can  we  plan  for  this?  What  happens  to  the  family?  Do  we 
have  to  create  a  new  concept  of  living  to  meet  the  new  mo- 
bility of  peoples  or  find  means  of  halting  this  mobility?  This 
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is  what  we  have  to  decide,  calling  on  our  city,  state,  regional 
and  national  planners  who  in  turn  will  work  with  the  soci- 
ologist, educator,  economist,  scientist. 

And  we  must  analyze  our  cities.  The  nineteen-twenties 
showed  them  for  what  they  are — noisy,  dirty,  inefficient  and 
dangerous  to  health  and  safety  as  well  as  the  pocketbook. 
The  glittering  pinnacle  of  the  skyscraper,  the  proud  symbol 
of  growth,  was  a  false  indication  of  the  spiritual  qualities 
supposedly  underlying  this  great  expanding  period,  an  eye- 
distractor  from  slum  squalor,  false  prices  of  land,  lack  of  rec- 
reation facilities,  inadequate  protection  of  residential  areas. 
From  the  top  of  bankrupt  skyscrapers  on  bankrupt  land,  the 
detail  of  cities  is  lost.  Man  takes  pride  in  the  heights  he  has 
created,  but  a  sound  community  is  not  built  on  the  vertical 
escape  from  reality. 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

WE   MAY   HAVE   BEEN   PAINTING   A   DARK    PICTURE   OF  OUR   CITIES 

and  rural  areas,  and  there  would  be  reason  for  discourage- 
ment if  common  sense  hadn't  stepped  in  in  the  last  twenty 
years  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  chaos.  Planning  com- 
missions have  been  created  and  zoning  authorities  established 
to  create  order  and  protect  the  public  welfare.  These  com- 
missions vary  greatly  in  size,  ability  and  power.  No  two  are 
alike,  and  none  has  succeeded  as  yet  in  answering  all  ques- 
tions. Whether  the  commission  is  in  charge  of  a  city  the  size 
of  New  York  or  of  a  small  residential  town,  it  is  dealing 
constantly  with  new  and  unexpected  problems  imposed  on  a 
preconceived  and  probably  solidly  fixed  physical  pattern. 
Only  in  rare  cases,  as  at  Greenbelt,  Md.,  a  community  built 
on  raw  land  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  has  it 
been  possible  for  the  city  planner  to  create  any  type  of  model 
town.  Greenbelt  is  the  best  we  have  had  to  date,  and  perhaps 
it  may  point  the  way. 

City  planning  is  a  slow  process  and  often  unspectacular. 
The  public  loses  patience  with  it  because  of  a  constant  de- 
mand for  visualization  of  a  plan.  But  planning  divides  itself 
into  three  parts: 

Planning  for  tomorrow — visionary  and  technical,  it  may  be 
spectacular. 

Planning  /or  today — emergency  problems  which  require 
immediate  attention,  menaces  to  health,  safety,  and  welfare. 

Planning  year  by  year — unspectacular,  but  a  necessary  proc- 
ess which  may  include  the  preparation  of  budgets  and  the 
provision  of  services  for  a  community. 

THIS  IS  A  DEMOCRACY.  IN  A  DEMOCRACY,  CITIZENS  MUST  BE  HEARD 

if  the  government  is  to  be  truly  representative.  The  proper 
growth  of  a  community  is  only  possible  through  personal  and 
joint  action  of  its  citizens.  The  function  of  all  the  agencies 
dealing  with  community  improvement  must  be  understood  to 
ascertain  their  proper  administration.  Not  only  does  every 
one  of  us  share  this  responsibility  but  we  are  responsible  to 
ourselves  as  well.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  giving  lip 
service  to  the  government.  [See  "Social  Purpose  and  New 
Plans"  by  Lewis  Mumford,  page  119.] 

When  a  planning  commission  has  been  authorized  and 
appointed,  we  have  made  a  good  beginning,  but  only  a  be- 
ginning. The  real  job  is  still  ahead  of  us.  Not  only  must  they 
put  plans  on  paper,  but  we  must  see  that  they  are  the  right 
kind  of  plans.  And  then  our  job  is  to  see  that  they  get  off 
paper,  that  they  are  executed,  that  they  become  part  of  life. 
This  is  a  job,  but  an  exhilarating  job.  In  view  of  the  pattern 
of  modern  business  and  industry,  most  of  us  in  our  regular 
jobs  are  involved  only  in  sectional  activity,  merely  a  unit  in 
a  physical  or  spiritual  production  line  as  compared  with  the 
old  craftsmanlike  interest  in  the  whole  product,  understand- 
ing it.  We  have  here  a  worthy  solution:  the  devotion  of  our 
creative  instincts  to  plan  and  create  our  common  design  for 
living. 


Shoulders  are  sagging 
in  Gas  Tank  Alley 

Families  come  big  in  Gas  Tank  Alley.  Wages  come  small.  And  life 
falls  hard  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  must  cook  and  clean  and  wash. 

You  can't  change  the  families;  nor  the  wages.  But  one  way  you 
can  help  these  weary  housewives  is  to  show  them  how  to  lighten  their 
housekeeping  tasks.  Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  washing  and  clean- 
ing, Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  do  that  very  thing. 

For  Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  that  even  slim  purses  can  well 
afford.  The  extra  help  of  two  brisk  cleaners — good  golden  soap  teamed 
with  plenty  of  naptha.  Together,  they  loosen  dirt  and  get  things  clean 
without  hard  rubbing — even  in  cool  water. 

Though  this  particular  point  may  be  of  little  interest  to  the  house- 
wives of  Gas  Tank  Alley,  you'll  appreciate  the  fact  that  Fels-Naptha 
is  kind  to  hands. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

Meador  Publishing  Co., 


Wanted — All     subjects,     for     imme- 
diate publication.  Booklet  sent  free. 

Established  1925 
324  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mai*. 


HELP! 

The  October  Survey  Graphic  on  Schools  has  been  sold  out,  despite  a  print  order 
of  12,000  copies  In  excesi  of  our  subscribers'  retirements.  Libraries,  college 
students  and  educators  have  sent  us  orders  we  cannot  flu.  If  you  no  longer  need 
your  copy  we  shall  appreciate  your  giving  It  to  the  Circulation  Department,  Survty 
Graphic,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


*      , 

*  *j& 

-"" 

TOP  AT  "A  GREAT  HOTEL 


I  block  from  Pena  Station  aad  Empire  State  Building 
B.  &  O.  buses  stop  at  our  door 


LARGE,  BEAUTIFUL  ROOMS  WITH  PRIVATE  BATHS 
Single  from  $3  daily    •    Double  from  $4.50  daily 


01    LMCALPIN 


ROADWAY  at  34ih  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

der  KNOTT  Management       John  I.  Woellle,  Manager 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


1940  —  Summer  Session  —  June  24 
to  July  13 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  affil- 
iated with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
announces  a  summer  session  of  three  weeks 
on  the  campus  of  the  Solebury  School  over- 
looking the  Delaware  river,  near  New  Hope, 
Pennsylvania. 

For  further  information  apply — 


Miss  Margaret  Bishop,  Registrar 

311  South  Juniper  Street 

Philadelphia 


What  Does  the  Human  Being  Require  for 

HEALTHFUL  HOUSING? 

Fundamental    Physiological    Needs. 
Fundamental    Psychological    Needs. 
Protection  Against  Contagion. 
Protection   Against   Accidents. 

Under  these  headings,  thirty  essential  requirements  of  the 
healthful  home  and  the  healthful  community  are  authorita- 
tively set  forth  in 

THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  HEALTHFUL  HOUSING 

A  32-page  report  of 

the  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  Housing  of  The  American 
Public  Health  Association  available  from 

THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

25c  per  copy 


PRIVATE  SCHOOL 


.  MILITARY* 

ACAOKMY 

Fully  accredited.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Able 
faculty.  Small  classes.  Supervised  study.  Lower  School 
for  small  boys  In  new  separate  building.  Housemother. 
R.  0.  T.  C.  Fireproof  buildings.  Inside  swimming  pool. 
AH  athletics.  Best  health  record.  Student*  from  27  nt^t** 
snd  other  countries.  Catalog  42nd  yesr.  Dr.  J.  J.  Wicker, 
Pres..  Oept.  J.  Fork  Union,  Virginia. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

EVERETT  KIMBALL,  Director 
ANNETTE  GARRETT,  Associate  Director 

A     Graduate     Professional     School     Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opens  July,  1940 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Plan  A  The  course  leading;  to  the  Master's  degree  consists 
of  three  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and  two 
winter  sessions  of  supervised  case  work  at  selected 
social  aKencies  in  various  cities.  This  course  is 
designed  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  pre- 
vious experience  in  social  work. 

Plan  B  Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experience 
in  an  approved  social  agency,  or  the  equivalent, 
may  receive  credit  for  the  first  summer  session  and 
the  first  winter  session,  and  receive  the  Master's 
degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of 
two  summer  sessions  and  one  winter  session  of 
supervised  case  work. 

Plan  C  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experi- 
enced social  workers.  Special  courses  in  case  work 
are  offered  by  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Z.  Levey. 

for  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,    Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional   Education  in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Social  Research 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will   be  sent  on   request 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

Thirty-two  months'  course  provides  intensive  and  basic  experi- 
ence in  the  various  branches  of  nursing.  Leads  to  degree  of 
Master  of  Nursing.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or 
philosophy  from  a  college  of  approved  standing  is  required  for 
admission.  For  catalogue  address 

The  Dean,  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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THE  NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  THE  HARTFORD  RETREAT 

will  consider  applications  from  College  Gradu- 
ates for  positions  as  Psychiatric  Aides.  It  is 
necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  increase  the 
staff  and  selected  applications  are  placed  on  the 
waiting  list. 

During  the  first  six  months,  the  College 
graduate  aide  receives  a  salary  of  $50.00  and 
maintenance.  This  salary  will  be  advanced  to 
$70.00  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this 
period  of  orientation  and  trial. 

To  orient  the  aides  with  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitute, a  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  its 
general  policies,  facilities  and  methods  with  an 
interpretation  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
program  of  education. 

For  further  information  address  the  Con- 
sulting Director  of  Nurses,  The  Neuro- 
Psychiatric  Institute  of  the  Hartford  Re- 
treat, 200  Retreat  Avenue,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Seminars,   1940 

Application  of  Psychoanalytic  Concepts  to 
Social  Case  Work.  Dr.  Le  Roy  M.  A:  Maeder 
and  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk.  July  15  to  27. 

Psychiatry  as  Applied  to  .Problems  of  Super- 
vision. Dr.  Le  Roy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss 
Marian  M.  Wyman.  July  15  to  27. 

Case   Work    with    Parents   and   Children.   Dr. 

Phyllis  Blanchard  and  Miss  Rose  Green.  August 
5  to  17. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

Published  Quarterly,  $2  a  Year 

Single  Numbers:   Vols.  I  to  VIII,  #1  each; 

others,  $.75  each 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


A  NEW  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM  IN 

HOUSING  EDUCATION 

FOLLOWING  THE  MOST  MODERN  THINKING  IN 
ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING,  REAL  ESTATE,  SOCIOLOGY 
AND  SOCIAL  WORK  AS  APPLIED  TO  HOUSING. 

CHARLES  ABRAMS,  Chairman 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  IN    1940 
A  series  of  Thursday  evening  lectures  by 


NATHAN  STRAUS 
LEON  KEYSERLING 
WARREN  JAY  VINTON 
CLARENCE  STEIN 
R.  H.  ALLEN 


ALBERT  C.  SHIRE 

PAUL  SANN 

CHARLES   YALE   HARRISON 

EDWARD  WEINFELD 

ALFRED  K.  STERN 


SIR  RAYMOND  UNWIN 
Beginning  February  8  at  8:20.    $11. 


HOUSING  MANAGEMENT 

A  detailed  survey  by 
B.  J.  HOVDE  —  G.  O'B.  BAILEY  —  R.  F.  VOELL 

of  the  USHA 
and   HILDE   REISS,    Interior   Planner. 

Thursdays   at   6,   beginning    February  8.    $12.50. 

NEW    SCHOOL    FOR    SOCIAL    RESEARCH 
66  WEST  TWELFTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 


THE   NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

SUMMER  QUARTER  1940 

The  Summer  Quarter  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
School  curriculum.  The  regular  program  for 
diploma  candidates  will  be  offered,  as  well  as 
courses  which  are  of  interest  and  value  to  social 
workers  in  the  field. 

The  following  two-week  seminars  will  be  offered 
for  persons  having  substantial  experience  in 
social  work. 


Case  Work  in  Public  Welfare 

Refugees 

New  Trends  in  Child  Placing 
Field  Service  in  Public  Welfare 


Gordon  Hamilton 

Mary  E.  Hurlbutt 

Dorothy  Hutchinson 

Robert  T.  Lansdale 


Administration  of  Public  and  Private 

Agencies Clarence   King 

Philosophy  of  Social   Group  Work, 

Eduord  C.  Lindeman 

Full  details  may  be  obtained  from  the  School. 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  N.  Y. 
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CHLIFDFtn/fJ 


llr.Kh    VOL' 
WILL   FIND 
CHARM, 
QUIET    AND 
THE    FINEST 
OF  FOOD. 

Relax  In  this  charming  old  Colonial  IBM. 
Enjoy  the  mellow,  friendly  comfort  of 
the  large  rooms— each  one  individually 
furnished  with  authentic  antiques.  .  .  . 
Join  as  for  a  memorable  luncheon  or 
dinner,  on  glass  enclosed  terraces  over- 
looking the  mill  pond.  .  .  .  Superb  food, 
tastefully  served  In  a  truly  captivating 
environment. 

Especially  Attractive  Ratti 
Write  for  Booklet  S 

The  Silvermine 
Tavern 


The    Galleriet 
The  Old  Mill 


I'/l    miles    north    of    Merritt    Psrkwsy 

SILVERMINE,    NORWALK,    CONN. 

Phone:  Norwalk  88 


WEARING  APPAREL 


FOR  THAT  enviable  well  groomed  look  in  your 
new  hat.  dress  and  coat  visit  HIM  Goodman's 
Shop.  We  dress  successful  career  women. 
clever  enough  to  discount  snooty  labels.  474 
Seventh  Avenue,  near  36th  St.  LA.  4-4013. 


ORANGES  FOR  SALE 

Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificiaJ  coloring 
used.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  $3.50. 
Grapefruit  13.25,  Tangerines  (3.50.  Mixed 
Fruit  S3.60.  Half  Bushels  (2.00.  Seed  lea. 
Limes  (6.00  bushel. 

Special    qntmtilj    rate* 
A.   H.  BURKET.   Sebrinc.   Florida 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

by  oar  self-taught   methods 

37    Language* 
Send  for  List  8 

SCHOENHOF   BOOK   CO. 
387  Washington   Street  Boston,   Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED    POSITIONS 
Men  .  .  .  (2,5**  to  (15.M*  .  .  .  Women 
Our    confidential    system    (hiding   your    identity) 
works   for  you  ;  serves  to  increase  your  salary ; 
promotes    you    for    high-salaried    executive    posi- 
tions at  moderate  cost ;  if  you  have  earned  (2,500 
or   more,    can   prove   it,   write   for   valuable   in- 
formation. No.  43  Executive's  Promotion  Service, 
Washington,    D.C. 


HANDWRITING  ANALYSIS 


Handwriting  scientifically  analyzed  by  psy- 
chologist (Heidelberg  Ph.D.).  Detailed  (3. 
15  pen  written  lines.  State  sex.  Dr.  Alfred 
Reus,  4410  Broadway.  New  York  City. 
LO  7-7747. 


WORKER  WANTED 


Teacher  of  social  case  work  and  possibly  social 
research  and  public  welfare;  graduate  college 
and  school  of  social  work  with  adequate  ex- 
perience; applicants  should  send  detailed  in- 
formation these  points  ;  work  begins  Febru- 
ary 1.  7630  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Woman  teacher  with  college  degree  and  twenty- 
five  years  experience  in  juvenile  institutions 
available  for  appointment  as  Superintendent 
of  juvenile  institution.  Applicant  steadily 
employed  but  desires  change.  Further  details 
and  references  gladly  submitted.  7624  Survey. 

Psychologist,  outstanding  academic  record,  publi- 
cation, experimental  and  life-history  experi- 
ence, wide  social  science  background,  French, 
German.  Will  also  accept  part  time  or 
temporary  employment.  7631  Survey. 

Social  Worker,  proven  ability  as  department 
head.  Diversified  experience.  Good  personality. 
7632  Survey. 

Public  Housing  Executive  with  three  years  ex- 
perience managing  a  large  scale  boosing  pro- 
ject available  as  housing  manager  or  execu- 
tive director  of  a  public  bousing  authority. 
Thoroughly  understands  problems  and  objec- 
tives of  a  low  rent  housing  program.  Has 
several  years  of  experience  in  community 
organization  and  research.  7633  Survey. 

TRAINED  MAN?  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PRO- 
MOTION? Trained  man  with  successful  pro- 
motion, administration  and  program  experi- 
ence, available  for  organization  or  institution. 
Especially  interested  in  difficult  situations 
needing  energizing  and  stabilizing.  7634  Survey. 

Boys  Worker,  Arts  Director,  desires  position 
with  progressive  Center.  Eight  years  exper- 
ience with  Settlement  and  Community  Center. 
Programming  activities  ;  executive  and  pro- 
motion work.  7635  Survey. 


After  20  years  accounting  controller  manufac- 
turing business  in  New  York  City,  and  several 
years  retired  out^door  work,  seek  employment 
as  bank  watchman  (prefer  day  shift).  Ex- 
ceJlent  personal  references  or  bond  furnished. 
7636  Survey. 
tin  aniwrrinu  advcrtiiemtnti  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 
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Required  reading  for  1940 
INTEGRATING    THE    CAMP,    THE 
COMMUNITY,  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 

L.  I.  CARR.  M.  VALENTINE.  M.  LEVY 
The  report  of  Ann  Arbor's  three  year  project  in 
focussing  all  agency  resources  and  techniques 
upon  a  selected  croup  of  problem  boys.  Camp 
to  clinic  were  used  u>  help  In  the  total  acljuit- 
ment  of  the  boys.  From  this  project  crow  sig- 
nificant luccestlons  for  procedure*  for  imthesli- 
Inc  eounselinc.  croup  work,  and  caw  work.  Full 
case  histories.  $2.00. 

ASSOCIATION   PRESS 
347   Ma<liHMi  Avenue 


New  Yert.   N.   Y. 


FAMILIAL  FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

By    Clara    Harrison    Ttwn 

"The  book  Is  challeoclnc  and  should  be  raad  by  (II 
who  an  InUrecUd  In  the  betterment  of  the  bumaa 
race."— Esiily  Thori  Burr,  In  Sumy  •HasswKWr. 
And.  we  mlcht  add.  by  all  who  would  like  to  Und  a 
my  to  do  sooMthlnf  about  It!  The  price  of  tall 

tzeellent   book    li   only 12-BI 

FOSTER    *    STEWART 
77   Swan   Street  Bulslo,    Nww   York 


Free  catalogues  of  rare  books,  first  and 
fine  editions,  are  offered  to  all  persons 
interested  in  book  collecting.  Please 
state  special  interests  in  writing  for 
catalogues. 

THE  ARGUS  BOOK  SHOP.  INC. 
333     South    Dearborn     St.,     Chicago,     111. 


-  OUT-OF-r»RINT  and  Harrf-to-FInd   s»ooli»-| 

supplied:  also  family  and  town  histories.  naculM 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  subjwta,  all  laMuaaM.  Soot 
as  your  list  of  wants— no  obligation  "•'«•" 
promptly  Lowest  prices  (WC  ALSO  §UY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
_II7  Wort  4M»  Bt          Osst  I          Nsw  Ysrli  Clt»J 


PROFESSIONAL    SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  biblographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  616 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

PERIODICALS 

WHAT  IS  REALLY  GOING  ON  IN  EUROPE? 
To  keep  fully  informed  read  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  for  more  than  a  century  Europe's 
leading  liberal  newspaper.  Mailed  directly  by 
the  publisher,  copies  of  The  Manchester 
Guardian  Weekly  arrive  without  censorship 
delay,  bringing  news  from  the  actual  seat  of 
war  directly  to  your  letter  box  sometime*  as 
much  as  two  weeks  quicker  than  first-class 
mail.  Take  advantage  of  our  introductory 
offer:  for  13  weeks  send  only  (1  to  Man- 
chester Guardian,  224  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nuralnf  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  In  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  (8.00 
a  year.  BO  West  60  Street.  New  York.  N.  T. 


ADVERTISE  YOUR  "WANTS"  ON  THE 
CLASSIFIED  PAGES 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display »*e  per  lin« 

Non -display 5c   per  word 

Minimum    Charee     .     (!.(•   per  insertion 
Discounts     .     .     1*%   on    three    insertions 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street          New  York 
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MAGAZINE        OF       SOCIAL        INTERPRETATIO 


ELIZABETH  W1L 


Whither  the  American  Indian? 

by  Alden  Stevens 

Railroads  on  the  Witness  Stand  fey  Burton  K.  Wheeler 

Texas  Maps  Jobs  for  Migrant  Farm  Workers  fey  Lewis  T.  NorJyke 

Suffrage  in  the  South    II.  The  One  Party  System  fey  George  C  Stoney 


THE  STORY  OF  STEEHSTRUP 


IN  1901  a  young  Danish  toolmaker  began 
work  in  the  General  Electric  shops  in  Sche- 
nectady.  One  day  he  hit  on  an  idea  for  making 
a  machine  safer  and  more  efficient.  The  boss 
had  his  doubts,  but  Chris  Steenstrup  proved 
his  idea  would  work.  Today,  beloved  by  his 
fellow  engineers,  with  110  patents  to  his  credit, 
Chris  is  still  looking  for  ways  to  improve 
things. 

Chris  welcomes  tough  engineering  assignments. 
For  instance,  he  solved  one  of  the  toughest 
problems  in  the  building  of  Dr.  Alexanderson's 
great  radio  alternators  which  made  possible 
radio  communication  with  Europe  during  the 
World  War.  Back  when  there  were  very  few 
domestic  electric  refrigerators  in  the  country, 


Chris  got  the  job  of  devising  a  long-lived  and 
efficient  refrigerator.  After  months  of  work  he 
designed  a  mechanism  that  ushered  in  a  new 
era  in  American  living.  For  from  it  General 
Electric  developed  the  first  sealed-in-steel  re- 
frigerator mechanism  —  the  principle  that  has 
helped  bring  the  comforts  of  electric  refriger- 
ation to  14  million  American  families. 

Chris  Stccnstrup's  contributions  to  more  com- 
fortable living  are  typical  of  the  hundreds  made 
by  General  Electric  men  and  women.  For  years 
they  have  been  putting  electricity  to  work  in 
the  home  and  in  industry,  helping  to  make  all 
manufactured  products  more  plentiful  and  less 
expensive,  enriching  our  lives — providing  More 
Goods  for  More  People  at  Less  Cost. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


SO  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  in  LATIN  AMERICA! 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO- 

VISIT  the  picturesque  lands  to  the  South 

STUDY  the  underlying  economic  and  cul- 
tural forces 


CREATE  a  more  genuine  friendship  be- 
tween the  Americas 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  JOIN  US  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA  OR  MEXICO  NEXT  SUMMER 

SOUTH  AMERICA  - 

THE  INSTITUTE  ON  INTER- AMERICAN  AFFAIRS  IN  ARGENTINA  AND  BRAZIL 
(July  12-September  15,  inclusive,  from  New  York) 

Sixteen  days  will  be  spent  in  Brazil,  seventeen  in  Argentina.  Program:  introductory  material 
will  be  presented  on  shipboard  by  American  historians,  economists,  geographers,  archeologists, 
etc.  In  the  countries  visited,  lectures  and  round  table  conferences  .will  bring  in  national  lead- 
ers in  education,  economic  life  and  cultural  activities.  Also,  field  trips  will  be  made  to  the  more 
important  points  of  general  interest — such  as  provincial  Sao  Paolo,  and  the  Universities  of  La 
Plata  and  Cordoba. 

MEXICO- 

THE  FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  SEMINAR— July  5-25 

Ten  days  will  be  spent  in  motoring  to  the  most  interesting  places  in  Mexico — including  Patz- 
cuaro,  Morelia,  Puebla,  Cuernavaca,  Taxco.  The  rest  of  the  program  will  be  held  in  Mexico 
City.  There  will  be  a  series  of  lectures  and  round  table  discussions,  led  by  a  few  American 
authorities  and  some  thirty  Mexican  spokesmen.  Members  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  Com- 
mittee's contacts  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  in  a  program  that  is  objective,  searching,  and 
always  exciting. 


THE   COMMITTEE   ON   CULTURAL 

RELATIONS   WITH   LATIN 

AMERICA,  Inc. 

John    Dewey,    Honorary   Chairman 
Stuart   Chase,    Chairman 
Florence  E.  Allen,   Vice  Chairman 
Henry  Goddard  Leach,   Vice  Chairman 
Edward  Alsworth   Ross,   Vice  Chairman 
Walter  Frank    Treasurer 


To  HUBERT  HERRING,  Director 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

I   am   interested   in: 

The  Fifteenth  Seminar   in   Mexico 

The    Institute   in    South    America      . 

Signed     

Address    
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The  Gist  of  It 


THROUGH  THE  EYES  OF  A  SENATE  INQUIRY 
the  people  of  the  United  States  now  have  a 
closeup  look  at  their  railroads.  On  page  149 
Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of  Montana, 
chairman  of  the  Railroad  Investigation  Com- 
mittee, interprets  its  findings  and  discusses 
some  of  the  proposed  legislation  that  has 
resulted.  Senator  Wheeler,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, began  his  career  in  Butte,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1906.  After 
serving  as  U.S.  district  attorney  for  Montana 
during  the  Wilson  administration  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1923,  and  has  served 
continuously  since  then.  He  was  the  candi- 
date for  Vice-president  on  the  Progressive 
ticket  with  Robert  M.  LaFollette  in  1924. 

FROM  TEXAS,  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  STORY  OF 
migrants  who  know  where  to  go.  (Page 
152')  This  story  of  pioneering  by  the  state- 
federal  employment  offices  is  told  by  Lewis 
T.  Nordyke,  a  newspaperman  of  Amarillo, 
who  has  himself  followed  the  crops.  Mr. 
Nordyke,  a  contributor  to  leading  national 
magazines  and  newspapers,  is  the  author  of 
"Ladies  and  Lync'hings,"  a  widely  quoted 
article  published  in  Survey  Graphic,  Novem- 
ber 1939. 

MARIAN  G.  GREENBERG,  AMERICAN  CHAIR- 
man  of  Youth  Aliyah,  the  international  or- 
ganization which  sponsors  the  settlement  of 
Jewish  youth  in  Palestine,  tells  about  the 
youngest  pioneers.  (Page  158) 

ALTHOUGH  GEORGE  C.  STONEY  HAS  SPENT 
much  of  the  past  year  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  has  been  identified  with  the  sur- 
vey department  of  Henry  Street  Settlement, 
he  has  made  frequent  visits  to  the  South,  the 
franchise  system  of  which  he  has  examined 
in  two  articles:  the  first,  published  in  Janu- 
ary; the  second,  on  page  163.  Mr.  Stoney 
is  a  native  of  North  Carolina. 

IN  THE  LONG  YEARS  BEFORE  HE  BECAME 

commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  John  Collier 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of 
Survey  Graphic.  Now  we  appraise,  by  Com- 
missioner Collier's  own  yardstick  as  it  were, 
recent  developments  in  the  life,  work,  cul- 
ture, and  security  of  the  American 'Indians. 
(Page  168)  Alden  Stevens,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  well  known  poet 
and  teacher,  wrote  his  article  after  trans- 
continental journeys  and  frequent  sojourns  in 
the  chief  Indian  areas  of  the  nation  had 
supplemented  his  analysis  of  numerous  pri- 
vate and  public  reports.  The  result  is  an 
answer  to  some  of  the  questions  raised  in 
our  first  "Calling  America"  issue,  notably  by 
William  Allan  Neilson:  How  are  we  getting 
along  with  some  of  our  distinctive  minority 
iroblems?  Happily,  Mr.  Stevens  can  answer 
ith  an  account  that  is  decidedly  full  of 
progress  as  well  as  promise. 
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MARCH  MARKS  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION 
Week.  In  two  brief  and  engaging  sketches  of 
Pearl  Chase,  Santa  Barbara  conservationist 
(pages  178  and  180),  Frank  C.  Taylor,  Cali- 
fornia writer,  and  Katherine  Glover,  eastern 
visitor  to  California,  give  an  inkling  of  the 
things  that  citizens  can  do  to  conserve  their 
communities  and  their  countryside. 


Cover  map  by  Elizabeth  Wilder — in  collaboration  with  the 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board.  ©  Covelo  Indian  Community 
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WEBB  WALDRON,  WHO  TELLS  THE  STORY 
of  Hill  City  (page  182),  has  written  many 
articles  on  community  organization. 

FOR   TWENTY    YEARS   BEFORE    THE   JAPANESE 

invasion  of  China,  Ida  Pruitt  was  chief  medi- 
cal social  service  worker  of  the  Peking  Uni- 
versity Medical  College  Hospital.  She  was 
born  in  China,  received  her  early  education 
in  an  English  school  there,  later  studied  at 
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Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  in 
New  York.  Now  she  is  chairman  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Promotion  Committee  of  the 
Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives,  which  are 
putting  refugees,  wounded  soldiers  and  the 
families  of  those  killed  in  battle  to  employ- 
ment in  small  cooperatives  in  safe  areas. 
Miss  Pruitt  has  made  many  field  trips  into 
the  interior  to  observe  conditions  in  the  dis- 
tricts which  her  article  (page  186)  describes. 


"That's  the  Way  It  Is,  Gentlemen" 

Herblock  for  NBA  Service 
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Railroads  on  the  Witness  Stand 

by  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

A  prescription  for  the  ailing  railroads,  written  after  four  years 
of  intensive  diagnosis  by  the  Senate  railroad  investigation.  Can 
consumers,  railroaders,  investors — asks  the  committee  chairman 
— afford  million-dollar-a-day  waste,  obsolete  equipment,  ar- 
bitrarily high  freight  and  passenger  rates,  and  devious  routing 
of  many  of  the  things  Americans  buy? 


The  railroads  are  still  the  great  and  necessary  transpor- 
tation system  of  the  country.  They  ran\  near  the  top  of 
our  f(ey  industries.  When  they  are  sicf(,  the  malady  does 
not  stop  with  them  but  spreads  a  long  way  beyond. — RE- 
PORT OF  THE  FEDERAL  COORDINATOR. 

THE  RAILROAD  PROBLEM  STANDS  WELL  TO  THE  TOP  OF  THE 
list  of  pressing  current  problems — problems  which  are 
still  serious  enough  to  push  the  European  and  Asiatic 
wars  into  the  background.  It  is  no  secret  that  capital  in- 
vestment is  lagging  in  our  economy,  that  there  is  a  pov- 
erty of  purchasing  power,  that  ten  million  workers  are 
unemployed.  Ailing  railroads  have  contributed  to  this 
situation;  robust  railroads  can  help  to  lead  us  out  of  it. 

The  railroads  in  normal  times  are  among  the  most 
important  customers  for  the  basic  industries  of  the  coun- 
try. They  buy  about  23  percent  of  our  national  produc- 
tion of  bituminous  coal,  19  percent  of  our  fuel  oil,  17 
percent  of  our  iron  and  steel,  and  from  16  to  20  percent 
of  the  total  timber  cut. 

By    1935,   when   the   Senate   Committee  on   Interstate 
immerce  began  its   railroad  investigation,  the  govern- 
icnt  had  poured  more  than  $1  billion  into  the  railroads, 
yet  nearly  one  third  of  the  railroad  mileage  in  the  country 
was  in  receivership.  Railroad  employment  had  declined 
~-om  1,779,000  in  1929  to  994,000  in  1935,  adding  more 
in  two  thirds  of  a  million  workers  to  those  without 
'ork.  This  was  a  direct  increase  in  unemployment;  there 
is  no  way  of  counting  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands 

fre  were  indirectly  deprived  of  their  jobs  in  the  mills 
1  mines  and  factories.  For  in  1935,  annual  purchases  of 
road  materials  and  supplies  had  fallen  to  a  bare  $600 
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million — a  decline  of  almost  $1  billion  from  the  1926 
high.  This  decline  had  a  deflationary  effect  upon  our 
whole  economic  life. 

In  1935,  as  now,  the  railroads'  chief  need  was  for  more 
traffic.  But  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  another  factor 
.  was  intensifying  the  effect  of  the  depression  upon  railroad 
systems,  and  hence  upon  railroad  employment,  railroad 
securities,  and  general  economic  recovery.  This  other 
factor,  many  people  believed,  was  the  peculiar  structure  of 
railroad  finance.  That  our  committee  set  out  to  investigate. 

FROM    THE    BEGINNING    WE    HAD    TO    CHOOSE    BETWEEN    TWO 

methods  of  approach  in  making  our  investigation.  We 
could  invite  witnesses  with  a  grudge  against  the  rail- 
roads to  testify  concerning  their  beliefs.  We  could  let  dis- 
gruntled witnesses  hurl  accusations  based  upon  hearsay, 
and  let  our  investigation  be  turned  into  a  forum  for  the 
airing  of  private  views  and  prejudices. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  call  upon  railroad  execu- 
tives and  proceed  on  the  basis  of  documents  procured 
from  the  railroads'  own  files,  granting  due  process  to  those 
whose  actions  were  the  subject  of  investigation,  while  we 
confined  ourselves  to  facts  subject  to  proof. 

We  chose  the  due  process  technique  and  have  not  re- 
gretted it.  We  were  trying  to  throw  light  on  the  solution 
of  the  railroad  problem,  and  had  no  desire  to  conduct 
either  a  witch-hunting  or  a  head-hunting  expedition.  Get- 
ting the  facts  was  harder  than  getting  hearsay  accusa- 
tions; but  getting  the  facts  has  paid.  They  have  enabled 
us  to  prepare  a  legislative  program  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  sound  and  meritorious  precisely  because  it  is 
based  upon  a  bedrock  of  those  facts. 
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Four  years  have  now  passed  during  which  we  have 
placed  the  railroads  and  their  financiers  on  the  witness 
stand,  have  heard  countless  words  of  testimony,  and  have 
examined  thousands  of  exhibits.  I  shall  not  attempt  in 
this  article  to  summarize  the  matters  developed  in  the 
more  than  twenty  thick  printed  volumes  of  our  hear- 
ings, for  these  are  being  narrated  in  many  special  re- 
ports already  released  or  now  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion. But  it  may  be  possible  to  deal  briefly  with  parts  of 
our  investigation  which  are  immediately  relevant  to  the 
public's  mounting  stake  in  the  well-being  of  the  railroad 
industry. 

Needless  Wastes:  #1   Million  a  Day 

A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  THE  FACTS  GATHERED  BY   OUR   INVESTI- 

gation  have  to  do  with  needless  railroad  wastes  and  losses. 
They  supply  evidence  to  show  the  importance  and  ex- 
tent of  wastes,  the  existence  of  which  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized. For  example,  one  of  the  great  Americans  of 
our  time,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  appeared  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  many  years  ago  to  suggest 
that  by  seeking  higher  freight  rates  the  railroads  were 
attempting  to  solve  their  problems  the  wrong  end  to.  He 
said  that  if  the  railroads  would  eliminate  wastes,  they 
could  save  themselves  $1  million  a  day. 

A  short  time  ago  Fortune  magazine  printed  the  results 
of  a  round-table  discussion  of  transportation  problems  by 
fifteen  spokesmen  for  the  railroad  industry,  labor,  and 
the  public.  One  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  this  group 
was  that  the  railroads  must  increase  their  net  income  by 
$250  million  a  year. 

Our  investigation  did  not  attempt  to  make  dollar-by- 
dollar,  detailed  estimates  of  the  railroads'  wastes  and 
losses.  But  testimony  and  exhibits,  as  well  as  the  studies 
of  authorities,  indicate  that  by  plugging  up  the  leaks 
through  which  funds  have  been  escaping,  the  railroads 
could  save  at  least  enough  to  provide  them  with  the 
$250  million  a  year  which  the  round-table  discussion  con- 
cluded was  necessary.  Some  of  these  obvious  wastes  I 
enumerated  for  the  Railroad  Emergency  Wage  Board  in 
October  1938  when  the  managers  of  the  railroads  were 
asking  their  employes  to  accept  a  cut  in  wages  at  the  rate 
of  $250  million  a  year. 

Examples  of  wasteful  practices  are  readily  available. 
Stock  market  operations  alone  have  resulted  in  losses  by 
a  few  eastern  railroads  of  one  third  of  a  billion  dollars. 
One  of  the  biggest  eastern  roads  bought  the  shares  of  two 
other  eastern  railroads  and  has  seen  its  holdings  shrink 
by  approximately  $100  million.  An  associated  holding 
company  spent  nearly  %ll/2  million  for  the  stocks  of  three 
southern  railroads  which  declined  in  market  value  in 
excess  of  90  percent.  Another  big  eastern  railroad  bought 
the  stock  of  a  competing  road  and  lost  between  $40  and 
$50  million.  Nearly  $82  million  of  the  assets  of  this  rail- 
road have  evaporated  through  stock  purchases.  A  third 
railroad,  now  in  receivership,  paid  more  than  $24  million 
for  stocks  of  another  railroad.  On  the  basis  of  current 
market  values  less  than  5  percent  of  this  investment 
could  be  salvaged. 

Railroad  adventures  in  the  stock  market  often  create 
other  problems.  In  some  cases  stock  acquisitions  have 
been  accompanied  by  successful  efforts  to  avoid  the  juris- 
diction of  state  regulatory  commissions  and  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  For  example,  one  of  the 
largest  railroad  systems  embarked  on  a  transaction — 


called  by  the  federal  court  "improvident,  unfair,  and 
unlawful" — which  was  not  recorded  on  its  books  of  ac- 
count, and  led  to  escape  from  state  and  federal  regula- 
tion, and  to  the  submission  of  reports  and  financial  state- 
ments characterized  by  government  officials  as  false. 

In  order  to  raise  funds  for  their  own  purposes,  those 
who  have  heretofore  controlled  the  purse  strings  of  cer- 
tain of  our  railroads  have  sometimes  required  them  to 
pay  improvident  dividends  or  to  show  large  profits  at 
the  expense  of  workers  or  of  the  proper  upkeep  of  rail- 
road property.  Thus  the  New  York  financial  authorities 
in  control  of  one  western  railroad  issued  instructions  to 
its  president  that  he  must  cut  expenses  to  the  bone  in 
order  to  show  a  profit  of  at  least  $6.41  per  share  in  1930. 
Despite  the  president's  protest,  matters  went  so  far  as  to 
reach  the  point  where  as  many  as  twenty-five  broken 
rails  in  a  day  were  found  along  the  railroad's  tracks. 

Holding  company  control  has  sometimes  led  to  un- 
fortunate impairment  of  railroads  themselves  and  their 
credit.  In  1930,  one  of  the  largest  railroad  systems  in  the 
country,  valued  at  more  than  $2  billion,  came  under  the 
control  of  a  holding  company  closely  associated  with 
large  banking  and  brokerage  firms.  To  satisfy  the  hold- 
ing company's  need  for  cash,  payrolls  were  slashed  and 
dividends  were  increased.  A  milking  process  was  applied 
to  the  various  subsidiary  roads  within  the  system.  In  the 
case  of  one  subsidiary,  a  forced  dividend  exceeded  the 
amount  of  its  earnings — despite  heavy  layoffs — by  almost 
$600,000.  As  a  result  of  unsound  practices  die  system  col- 
lapsed and  the  principal  railroad  within  the  system  be- 
came hopelessly  bankrupt. 

Other  railroad  losses  and  wastes  grow  out  of  monopo- 
lies of  one  sort  or  another.  Monopolies  in  financing  en- 
joyed by  a  few  Wall  Street  firms  have  increased  the  cost 
of  money  to  the  railroads  and  have  encouraged  the  piling 
up  of  huge  fixed  charges  beyond  the  capacity  of  some 
railroads  to  pay.  Recent  railroad  borrowings  made  on  a 
competitive  basis  have  shown  significant  savings.  Our 
committee  has  done  much  to  focus  attention  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  financial  groups  in  New  York  have  strenuously 
contended  that  competitive  bidding  was  impracticable  in 
the  railroad  field,  but  I  am  unable  to  follow  their  logic. 

ANOTHER  KIND  OF  MONOPOLY  SOMETIMES  PROVES  COSTLY  TO 
the  railroads.  Expenditure  for  steel  rails  and  other  steel 
products  have  run  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Arms-length  bargaining  in  buying  supplies  may  be 
difficult  for  railroads  while  some  of  die  directors  and 
bankers  of  the  large  steel  and  service  companies  are 
also  dominant  in  the  railroad  industry. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  reciprocal  purchasing. 
Railroads  have  been  faced  with  the  demands  of  shippers 
that  supplies  be  purchased  from  them,  or  from  persons 
designated  by  them.  Until  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
ordered  them  to  desist  from  the  practice,  officers  or  di- 
rectors of  two  of  the  country's  largest  packing  companies 
had  a  controlling  financial  interest  in  two  companies  en- 
gaged in  selling  devices  used  on  railroad  cars.  The  FTC 
said  of  one  firm  that  it  "coercively  and  oppressively  used 
the  large  volume  of  ...  traffic  [275,000  carloads  annual- 
ly] to  secure  the  sale  of  ...  draft  gears  to  the  various 
railroads  in  preference  to  draft  gears  sold  by  companies 
who  did  not  have  any  appreciable  traffic  to  offer  as  in- 
ducements." [16  FTC  67]. 

Faced  with  the  threat  that  traffic  would  be  routed  over 
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other  roads  or  given  to  the  trucking  lines,  as  the  penalty 
of  non-compliance  with  shippers'  wishes,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  railroads  have  sometimes  been  unable  to  buy  in 
a  competitive  market.  Railroad  purchases  of  materials 
and  supplies  amount  to  as  much  as  one  half  billion  to 
$1  billion  a  year  or  more.  A  saving  of  even  as  little  as  5 
or  10  percent  on  such  purchases  would  be  of  material 
assistance  to  the  railroads. 

This  list  of  ways  in  which  funds  needlessly  trickle  from 
railroad  treasuries  might  be  extended  at  much  greater 
length;  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  deal  with  them  here 
in  the  detail  with  which  they  are  treated  in  the  hearings 
and  reports  of  the  committee. 

Legislation — An  Immediate  Necessity 
ONCE  WASTES  AND  LOSSES  HAVE  BEEN  ISOLATED  AND  HELD 
up  for  examination  and  discussion,  they  can  be  corrected 
or  guarded  against.  In  some  cases  problems  of  this  sort 
have  received  so  large  a  measure  of  public  attention  as 
to  make  legislation  necessary. 

I  believe,  for  example,  that  facts  brought  to  light  by  our 
committee  show  the  necessity  of  extending  the  scope  of 
governmental  regulation  over  stock  purchases  and  other 
transactions  which  have  involved  serious  railroad  losses 
in  the  past. 

Senator  Truman  and  I  introduced  a  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  last  regular  session  of 
Congress.  Because  of  its  treatment  of  unnecessary  excur- 
sions by  railroads  into  non-railroad  fields,  the  bill  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Outside  Ventures  bill.  If 
this  measure  is  acted  upon  by  the  House  and  becomes  law 
during  the  present  session,  the  ICC  will  have  adequate 
power  to  regulate  future  purchases  of  stocks  by  railroads. 

Since  many  stock  purchases  and  other  wasteful  tran- 
sactions have  been  effected  through  non-carrier  subsidi- 
aries, which  have  heretofore  been  outside  the  scope  of 
government  regulation,  the  bill  places  such  companies 
under  Commission  jurisdiction. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Commission  effectively  to  per- 
form the  responsibilities  which  it  already  has,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  now  proposed  to  be  added,  the  bill 
gives  the  Commission  power  to  inspect  records  relating 
to  railroads  in  the  possession  of  bankers,  holding  compa- 
nies, brokers,  etc.  Heretofore  the  Commission,  with  only 
a  limited  power  of  investigation,  has  frequently  been  un- 
able to  get  all  the  real  facts  necessary  to  the  best  per- 
formance of  its  duties. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Senator  Truman 
and  I  introduced  the  Omnibus  Transportation  bill  which 
attempts  a  complete  codification  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  besides  conferring  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  full  jurisdiction  over  water  carriers.  This 
measure  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  while  another  water- 
carriers  bill  was  passed  by  the  House.  Conferees  at  pres- 
ent are  engaged  in  working  out  a  bill  which  will  be  sat- 
isfactory to  both  houses  of  Congress.  Fairness  to  the  rail- 
road industry  demands  the  equal  regulation  of  all  com- 
peting forms  of  transportation.  There  is  and  can  no  longer 
be  a  monopoly  in  transportation  by  railroads.  When  rates 
are  too  high,  large  shippers  use  their  own  trucks. 

A  third  measure  which  we  hope  will  be  enacted  in  the 
present  session  is  based  upon  our  study  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  have  accompanied  holding  company 
control  of  railroads.  As  I  stated  when  I  introduced  the 
Railroad  Holding  Company  bill: 
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The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  abuses  associated  with  holding  company  activities  by 
providing  for  adequate  government  supervision  of  such 
activities,  and  by  bringing  about  the  elimination  of  certain 
holding  companies,  if  it  is  determined  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  their  continuance  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest. 

With  one  third  of  the  country's  railroad  mileage  now 
in  the  hands  of  receivers  or  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  the 
question  of  railroad  reorganization  is  of  major  impor- 
tance. Because  of  the  criticism  from  witnesses  before  our 
committee,  from  investors,  from  labor  groups,  from  gov- 
ernmental departments  dealing  with  the  railroads,  and 
from  the  railroads  themselves,  directed  against  present 
bankruptcy  procedures,  Senator  Truman  and  I  introduced 
a  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  session,  which 
seeks  to  revise  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  a  manner  which 
will  promote  the  prompt  and  sound  reorganization  of  our 
railroads.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  not  yet  taken 
action  on  this  bill. 

Our  hearings  have  shown  the  need  for  strengthening 
the  present  law  with  regard  to  the  financial  structures  of 
the  railroads  emerging  from  bankruptcy,  and  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  earning  power  of  railroads  is  the  only 
realistic  basis  upon  which  they  can  properly  be  reorgan- 
ized. In  our  bill,  earning  power  is  made  the  sole  measure 
of  the  new  financial  structure. 

The  Railroad  Reorganization  Act  also  attempts  to  solve 
another  reorganization  problem  revealed  by  our  hearings. 
The  existence  of  so  many  difficult,  involved,  and  time- 
consuming  railroad  bankruptcies  (over  100  railroads  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  receivers  or  trustees)  has  imposed 
an  unfair  burden  on  our  already  crowded  federal  courts. 
Judges  are  not  always  experienced  in  the  special  prob- 
lems which  railroad  cases  present,  and  they  do  not  al- 
ways have  time  to  deal  with  them  adequately.  As  a  rem- 
edy for  this  situation  our  measure  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  special  court  to  devote  its  full  attention 
to  reorganization  matters.  We  hope  that  these  provisions, 
and  others  designed  to  cure  reorganization  problems,  will 
soon  become  part  of  the  bankruptcy  laws. 

Toward    Railroad   Recovery 

OUR    INVESTIGATION    HAS    MADE    CLEAR    THE    NEED    FOR    THE 

elimination  of  unfortunate  financial  practices  and  of  the 
wastes  and  losses  through  which  railroad  funds  some- 
times evaporate.  It  has  also,  by  casting  much  light  on  the 
broad  nature  of  the  railroad  problem,  armed  us  with 
new  viewpoints  and  new  information  which  may  aid  in 
the  formation  of  a  far-reaching  recovery  program. 

Of  course,  the  railroad  problem  is  too  broad  to  make 
possible  its  solution  by  any  single  formula.  Legislation 
and  reform  alone  are  not  a  complete  panacea  for  railroad 
ills;  the  railroads  have  roots  which  reach  deep  within 
our  national  life.  Perhaps  we  shall  never  succeed  in 
effecting  a  cure  until  we  are  able  to  increase  employ- 
ment and  mass  purchasing  power.  To  have  a  really 
healthy  transportation  system,  the  factories  and  mines 
and  mills  and  farms  must  operate  at  something  approach- 
ing capacity,  and  the  machinery  of  distribution  must  be 
unlimbered.  When  we  succeed  in  these  ends,  railroad 
income  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  proper  needs. 

In  making  our  investigation  of  railroad  finance  we 
tried  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
background  whose  labor  makes  (Continued  on  page  201) 
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FSA  photo  by  Lee 
Weslaco,  Tex.,  when  the  carrot  crop  is  rushed  to  the  northern    markets  by  seasonal  workers  in  the  fields  and  packing  houses 


Mapping  Jobs  for  Texas  Migrants 


by  LEWIS  T.  NORDYKE 

In  the  biggest  job  of  "loose-herding"  the  wide  open  spaces  have  ever  seen, 
Texas  is  charting  the  way  for  the  half  million  workers  it  needs  to  follow 
the  crops.  This  modern  chapter  in  state-federal  job  placement  is  by  an 
Amarillo  newspaperman  who  "picked  his  way"  around  the  harvest  circuit. 


THE  TEXAS  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE,  A  FEDERAL-STATE 
agency,  is  bringing  order,  better  living  conditions  and 
more  earning  power  to  the  Lone  Star  State's  600,000  mi- 
grant farm  workers,  mainly  by  removing  from  the  har- 
vest the  old  idea  of  the  honey  pond  and  the  fritter  tree — 
a  promised  land  combination  many  a  weary  soul  has 
sought  in  vain.  And  the  program,  which  consists  largely 
of  finding  work  for  the  migrants  and  guiding  them  to  it, 
has  proved  so  successful  it  is  being  adopted  in  other  states 
having  migratory  labor  problems. 

Texas,  like  other  major  agricultural  states,  depends  on 
migrant  labor  to  meet  the  peak  load  at  harvest  time — to 
follow  the  ripening  crops  along  the  well-beaten  labor 
routes.  Climatic  conditions  and  soil  types  mark  the  big 
state  off  into  regions,  each  of  which  has  its  own  type  of 
crops.  South  Texas,  including  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  grows  vegetables,  fruits  and  cotton.  East 
Texas  grows  cotton  and  vegetables.  Central  Texas  and 
west  Texas  grow  cotton,  peanuts,  wheat  and  other  grain. 
Northeast  Texas  grows  cotton  and  vegetables,  mainly 
onions.  The  Panhandle  grows  wheat.  The  crops  in  no  two 
regions  are  ready  for  cultivation  or  harvest  at  exactly  the 
same  time.  Cotton  picking  starts  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley in  June  and  July.  On  the  plains  it  starts  in  September 
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and  October.  A  cotton  picker  can  start  work  in  south 
Texas  in  June  and  "pick  his  way"  to  the  plains,  where 
he  can  work  until  nearly  Christmas.  Then  he  can  drop 
back  to  the  valley  and  start  cutting  spinach  and  gathering 
vegetables  in  the  winter  garden  area. 

This  isn't  the  promised  land,  however.  Previous  to  1933, 
when  new  life  was  legislated  into  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  the  migrant  had  to  take  his  chances 
with  slack  periods  and  crop  failures.  The  landowners, 
themselves,  accentuated  the  problem  when  they  found 
time-saving  machinery  and  AAA  benefits  more  profitable 
than  tenant  farming.  Evictions  have  uprooted  some  60,000 
Texas  farm  families  since  1930.  Driven  by  cold  necessity 
these  victims  of  change  have  been  sucked  into  the  stream 
of  crop-following  workers.  Bewildered  by  rumors  of  "bet- 
ter picking"  and  higher  pay  that  move  swiftly  along  the 
grapevine  telegraph  of  labor  routes,  the  migrants  flooded 
communities  where  there  was  no  work.  Wage  cuts, 
stranded  families  and  abject  poverty  resulted.  In  other 
communities,  and,  in  some  cases,  neighboring  ones,  the 
farmers  were  begging  for  "hands"  to  save  their  crops. 
The  haphazard  movement  of  family  labor  naturally  re- 
sulted in  conditions  that  spawned  poverty,  squalor,  health 
problems  and  discontent  along  the  highways  of  Texas. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


A  Guiding  Hand 

TODAY  THERE  is  A  NEW  ORDER,  THANKS  TO 
a  modern  sort  of  round-up  in  Texas. 
The  farm  placement  division  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  keeps  at  its  finger  tips 
definite  information  on  crop  conditions 
and  labor  needs  in  every  important  agri- 
cultural community  in  the  state.  And  it 
keeps  tabs  on  its  army  of  migrants,  even 
though  there  are  600,000  of  them.  When 
a  cotton,  vegetable  or  fruit  section  needs 
workers  the  Service  knows  it,  and  it 
routes  only  enough  laborers  to  handle 
the  work  in  an  orderly  manner.  Other 
workers,  who  ordinarily  would  rush  to 
any  area  with  a  rumored  labor  shortage, 
are  routed  elsewhere. 

This  is  not  to  say  all  phases  of  the 
social,  economic  and  health  problem  cre- 
ated by  the  crop-following  workers  have  been  solved  in 
Texas  or  any  other  state,  but  there  is  definite  proof  of  a 
workable  plan  that  has  a  good  chance  to  become  national 
in  scope  through  federal-state  cooperation.  In  routing  the 
migrants  during  the  past  two  years  in  a  manner  surpris- 
ing but  satisfactory  to  the  workers  and  the  farmers,  and 
in  making  403,039  farm  placements  in  1938,  and  close  to 
500,000  in  1939,  the  Service  demonstrated  that  the  needed 
workers  could  be  handled  without  serious  confusion.  (A 
placement  means  a  man,  woman  or  child  has  been  placed 
in  a  job.) 

Although  Texas  was  part  of  the  vineyard  that  produced 
the  grapes  of  wrath,  the  success  of  her  plan  for  migrant 
control  has  been  held  up  as  an  example  for  other 
states  by  the  Federal  Placement  Service.  Caught 
in  the  spotlight  of  John  Steinbeck's  novel,  Cali- 
fornia plans  to  cope  with  the  nation's  number 
one  migrant  problem  by  adopting  the  Texas 
plan  for  farm  labor  placement  and  control,  and 
Robert  M.  McKinley,  who  developed  the  Texas 
program,  is  helping  start  the  placement  system 
there. 

Tales  of  short  food  rations  and  deplorable 
sanitary  conditions  in  Texas  roadside  camps 
shocked  the  State  Employment  Service  into 
action.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cotton  harvest  of 
1935  in  the  Texas  plains  area,  exaggerated  reports 
of  yield  were  relayed  on  all  routes  .traveled  by 
migrants.  Workers  poured  into  Lubbock,  central 
point  for  one  of  the  nation's  major  cotton  fields. 

About  the  time  the  great  migration  reached 
Lubbock  a  cold  rain  set  in.  There  were  no  hous- 
ing facilities.  Many  families,  nearly  all  of  them 
with  small  children,  had  no  protection  other  than 
that  of  stripped-down  cars  or  a  scrub  mesquite 
on  the  open  prairie.  Within  a  few  days,  children, 
mainly  in  Spanish-American  families,  fell  ill  of 
exposure.  None  of  the  migrants  was  eligible  for 
relief.  None  could  get  work.  There  would  be  no 
cotton  picking  until  after  the  rain.  Farmers,  at 
the  time  distrustful  of  migratory  workers,  would 
make  no  advance  payment  of  wages.  Food  was 
scarce.  Children  died.  Too  poverty-stricken  to  pay 
for  legal  burial,  the  parents  did  the  best  they 
could— dug  holes  and  buried  their  children  on 
the  muddy  camp  grounds.  The  Service  has  never 


Cotton  Pickers 
Wanted:  Apply 
Emp.  Serv.  Office 

Families  who  are  available 
to  pick  cotton  are  urged  at 
once  to  contact  the  local  office, 
of  the  Texas  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  so  that  they  may 
be  routed  to  the  cotton  grow- 
ers, who  are  in  need  of  their 
services. 

Likewise,  all  cotton  growers 
who  need  pickers  now,  or  in 
the  immediate  future.-wha-iudlL 


been  able  to  determine  how  many  work- 
ers died   the  week  of  that  cold  October 


ram. 


Item  from  the  Gilmer  Mirror 


But  the  Service,  knowing  similar  condi- 
tions prevailed  wherever  there  were  un- 
guided  migratory  workers,  immediately 
laid  plans  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
"week  of  death"  at  Lubbock. 

Roadside  "Homes" 

LEADERSHIP  CAME  FROM  AN  UNEXPECTED 
source.  The  big  onion  county  of  Willacy 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  had  seen  hun- 
gry women  and  children  scratch  in  har- 
vested fields  for  food.  Here  stranded 
families  subsisted  for  days  on  onions  the 
harvest  hands  had  missed  or  rejected  as 
partly  rotten.  Business  interests  and  civic 
organizations  went  into  action.  A  camp- 
ing ground  was  laid  out  with  running  water,  toilets,  and 
garbage  disposal  units.  So  successful  was  the  Willacy 
County  camp,  other  communities  scattered  all  over  the 
state — Lubbock,  El  Campo,  Sinton,  Robstown,  Waco, 
Brownfield,  Levelland,  Plainview,  all  centers  of  regions 
using  a  great  amount  of  migratory  labor— built  camps. 
Although  most  of  the  camps  are  not  the  best  of  living 
quarters,  they  are  far  ahead  of  crowded  mudholes. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration,  one  of  the  many 
agencies  cooperating  with  the  Employment  Service,  came 
along  with  a  still  more  ambitious  program.  It  is  building 
four  housing  units  in  south  Texas — at  Raymondville 
(Willacy  County),  Robstown,  Sinton  and  Weslaco — and 
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FSA  photo  by  Rothstein 
Cotton   pickers,   Kaufman    County,   Texas 
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The  seamy  side  of  following  the  crops:  Inadequate  living  accommodations 
when  transient   workers  must  shift   for   themselves   as  at  this  site  last  year 


, 


Farm  Security  Administration  lends  a  helping  hand:  The  community  center, 
which    contains    plumbing    facilities — part    of    the    labor   camp    at    Sinton 

tentatively  planning  more  for  other  parts  of  the  state.  The 
four  camps  will  be  completed  this  spring.  They  will  have 
facilities  for  1079  families,  approximately  5540  persons. 
Each  will  be  a  supervised  community  center.  The  mi- 
grants will  be  under  roof.  Adjacent  to  the  camps  the  FSA 
is  building  several  small  houses  which  will  rent  for  about 
$8  a  month  to  families  reasonably  sure  of  sufficient  year- 
round  employment  to  settle  down.  The  FSA  is  handling 
a  similar  program  in  California. 

The  housing  units  are  far  superior  to  the  community- 
sponsored  camp  grounds,  but  the  camps,  aside  from  the 
more  sanitary  quarters  they  provided,  proved  to  be  a  god- 
send to  the  Employment  Service's  main  function — that  of 
orderly  placement  of  migratory  workers  and  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  crops  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  farmers.  Before 
the  camps  were  established  there  were  no  concentration 
points  for  the  workers,  and  the  Service  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  track  of  labor,  particularly  during  the 
peak  harvest  seasons  when  all  available  workers  were 
needed.  Now  the  workers  go  to  the  camps,  and  the  Serv- 
ice has  hourly  figures  on  the  labor  supply  and  can  fill 
orders  without  delay. 

Keeping  track  of  workers,  particularly  the  thou- 
sands who  had  been  accustomed  to  unguided  search  for 
employment,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  Service's  major 
problems.  These  people  are  human.  And  they  will  gamble 
on  a  rumor  that  swells  hope  for  a  better  job.  In  Texas, 
as  the  Service  soon  learned,  the  age-old  cotton  country 
vision  of  whiter  fields  beyond  the  next  ridge  of  hills  sent 
jalopies  chugging  in  all  directions. 

I  have  worked  in  the  fields  with  migrants,  talked  with 
them  at  the  end  of  the  cotton  rows  while  we  waited  for 


the  frost  to  thaw.  They  had  hope.  They 
would  take  a  chance,  for  they  couldn't 
lose. 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  town  (a 
picker  always  wants  to  go  to  town  on 
Saturday  afternoon)  we  heard  of  "bet- 
ter picking"  and  higher  wages  in  the 
next  county.  Hope  swelled.  We  were  do- 
ing fairly  well  where  we  were.  Plenty  of 
cotton  to  pick  and  a  living  wage.  But  it 
was  evident  the  rumors  were  "taking." 
Some  of  the  pickers  started  to  move.  The 
farmer  begged.  In  desperation,  he  threat- 
ened to  get  his  shotgun.  But  several  of 
the  pickers  loaded  their  cotton  sacks,  pots 
and  pans  and  kids  into  dieir  old  cars 
and  chugged  off  for  the  "whiter  fields." 
The  poor  farmer  wasn't  making  any 
more  money  than  the  pickers.  The  mar- 
ket was  sagging.  There  was  cotton  in 
the  field.  The  farmer  was  frantic  until 
more  pickers  came.  They  came  from  the 
community  to  which  our  friends  had 
just  gone.  They,  too,  had  heard  of 
whiter  fields  in  town  on  Saturday  after- 
noon— that  honey  pond  and  fritter  tree. 

Spiking  Rumors 

It    IS    THIS    SORT    OF    THING — A    PROPOSITION 

costly  to  the  workers  and  the  farmers — 
the    Employment    Service   is   combating 
in  Texas.  The  Service's  first  big  job  in 
Texas   was   rumor   chasing.   The  cotton 
season  was  opening  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  Service 
received  an  urgent  request  for  2000  pickers.  A  field  man 
rushed  to  the  scene,  ran  down  every  rumor.  Eighty-five 
pickers  were  sent.  No  more  were  needed.  What  would 
have  happened  to  the  other  1915  pickers  had  they  rushed 
to  the  area  is  well  known.  Such  things  had  been  happen- 
ing for  years.  It  had  become  an  annual  proceeding  for 
growers  to  demand  of  their  congressmen  that  immigra- 
tion restrictions  be  relaxed  so  Mexican  aliens  could  flood 
Texas  with  cheap  labor. 

Harsh  criticism  has  been  directed  at  the  farmer  for  such 
practices,  but  he  has  his  problem,  too.  He  usually  operates 
on  a  very  slender  profit,  if  any  at  all.  And  if  he  grows  a 
crop,  he  must  harvest  and  market  it.  Bad  weather  and 
delay  can  cause  damage  that  means  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss.  The  farmer  came  to  distrust  the 
workers  and,  distrusting,  he  advertised  for  as  many  labor- 
ers as  he  could  attract,  hoping  enough  workers  to  gather 
his  crop  would  have  to  stay  with  the  job  or  starve.  Con- 
fusion, distrust,  crop  losses  and  the  worst  sort  of  poverty 
among  the  stranded  workers  resulted. 

Many  farmers  doubted  the  Service's  ability  to  handle 
the  workers,  but  they  have  changed  their  minds.  The 
Service  established  sub-offices  in  the  main  agricultural 
sections.  It  sent  men  to  check  labor  needs.  It  kept  weather 
reports.  It  kept  accurate  figures  on  acreage,  close  checks 
on  local  labor.  This  information  was  not  a  routine  matter 
to  be  inserted  in  the  annual  report.  It  was  used  daily.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  man  in  the  central  office  in  Austin  could 
estimate  more  accurately  the  labor  needs  in  a  given  coun- 
ty than  could  the  average  farmer  living  in  the  county. 
The  Service  sent  out  emergency  crews  to  intercept  the 
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workers  and  route  them  to  communities  needing  "hands." 
Literally,  this  work  amounted  to  a  round-up.  The  mi- 
grants, frequently  being  led  by  rumors  of  work  ahead, 
had  to  be  convinced  the  Service  knew  what  it  was  talking 
about.  They  had  to  be  convinced  that  the  honey  pond 
and  fritter  tree  might  be  so  near  they  couldn't  see  them. 

There  was  some  difficulty,  but  the  Service,  with  all  its 
accurate  information  at  hand,  simply  couldn't  help  but  be 
convincing.  If  migrants  heeded  the  Service's  advice  they 
found  conditions  as  described.  If  they  stubbornly  refused 
to  listen  and  went  their  way,  as  many  did,  they  soon 
learned  "that  government  feller  must  have  known  what 
he  was  talking  about."  The  laborers  soon  learned  to  have 
confidence  in  the  Service.  Thousands  now  seek  its  ad- 
vice before  making  a  move. 

In  1938,  hordes  of  migrants,  many  from  neighboring 
states,  drifted  to  die  onion  fields  of  north  Texas  for  the 
harvest.  The  labor  market  was  glutted.  The  price  of 
onions  was  so  low  many  farmers  were  reluctant  to  har- 
vest at  all.  Thousands  of  workers  found  no  employment. 
They  were  stranded.  As  many 
as  200  persons  lived  in  the 
space  of  a  town  lot  widiout 
shelter  or  sanitary — or  unsan- 
itary, for  that  matter — ac- 
commodations. The  farmers 
didn't  want  such  a  thing  to 
happen  again.  Neither  did 
the  Service — or  the  migrants. 


LAST     YEAR     AN     EARLY     START 

made  a  world  of  difference. 
In  south  Texas  the  Service 
sold  itself  to  a  group  of  4000 


At  strategic  points,  farm  place- 
ment agents  meet  the  migrants, 
direct  them  to  places  where  job 
opportunities  are  known  to  exist 


Spanish-Americans  around  Dallas  who  had  never  been 
successfully  directed,  by  sending  in  a  worker  of  Spanish 
descent.  Loyalty  to  anyone  they  find  they  can  trust,  to 
their  leader,  or  ;<?/<?,  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  Spanish- 
Americans,  who  represent  about  60  percent  of  the  Texas 
migrant  army.  While  die  jefe  found  work  in  the  local 
onion  fields  for  the  Dallas  contingent,  the  Service  held 
back  the  migration  of  as  many  laborers  from  odier  sections. 
A  crew  of  cotton  pickers  was  referred  by  a  Service 
interviewer  to  a  large  farm  near  Lubbock.  A  farmer  who 
cultivated  adjoining  fields  agreed  to  hire  his  neighbor's 
pickers  after  diey  finished  the  first  job.  When  the  jefe  was 
consulted  about  moving  down  the  road  a  few  hundred 
yards  into  a  new  field,  he  demurred,  saying :  "We're  work- 
ing for  the  government  man.  When  we  finish  here  we'll 
go  to  town  and  report."  In  vain  the  farmer  tried  persua- 
sion. Then  he  took  the  jefe  to  town  to  see  the  "govern- 
ment man,"  Allen  Buell,  who  assigned  the  crew  to  the 
second  farmer,  the  change  to  be  made  when  the  first 
farmer's  cotton  was  picked.  The  workers  were  happy. 


MIGRATORY     LABOR     PROBLEMS 
IN     TEXAS 

TEXAS  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


BEGINNING  DATES  SHOWN  ON  MAP 
JUNE  IO  -  JULY  18 
MAY  25 -JULY  I 
MIXED  VMETAILES    NOV.  IS  -  MAY  16 


MAJOR   MIGRATORY   LABOR    ROUTIi 


1ARCH   1940 
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WAKE     John  Doe 

INDUSTBIAL  CODE 

_Q1Q6_.. 

APDRESS    Box  321,   R.F.D.   2,   Austin               ..      . 

Power.. 
EQUIPMENT 
Mule— 

p 

NO.  OF  COWS  MXLKEI 

NO.  OF  EMPLOYEES 
(Regular) 
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FOUr                                 ,           For  Ilii 

,    Heavy 

.   None 

TELEPHONE  NO...A9.?F  HOW  KEACHED...3--  ffli.«....On_.JBa.S.te? 

Highway  to  Bellview  School,  then  1/2  mile  to 

>_T.hee< 

Wnlto.... 

NBgro  

0- 

Han 
Macl 
No.  in  Fai 
Available 
Work 

H       X 

left  on  Farm  to  Market  Road 

oily 
for 

COMMENTS-  This_f  armer..uses  _extra__labo£__4urJjJg- 

cotton  chouoine  and   DiCjtint'  seasons  and   uses 

the  Service  each  season. 

Km"?™,!  rAnTT.iTT*!>.    2  four  room  box  houses 

equipped  for  heating  v/ith  wood  stoves 

and  are  near  windmill 

WOOD                                                  WATEB 

urn  X  — 
Y»n.         .    , 

Crook          (     ) 
—  Canal          (     $ 
Windmill     1  X) 
Tank            <     ) 

Well             (     J 

PKODUCTION  DATA 
(Avtrate) 

Total  Acreage  233  Cull.  Acreage  Inn  Past.  Acreage  2.0.  Pal.  Land  Acreage  -.._2-5  

LIVESTOCK 

PEAK  MONTH                                                                                     PEAK  MONTH 

Kind 

H.adJ 

p.  ak  Month 

Crop                Acreage            Plant.        Cult.        Harr.          Cr°P                Acroafo            Plant. 

Colt 

Harr. 

Cotton         110          «ar.li)U7-l    >efj£. 

Cows 

3 

Corn                30          3-20     ToA-l  ;PP+.  . 

Calves 

3 

Oats                 30          iov.                Jay 

Mules 

L, 

Grain 

Horse 

1 

Sorghum         18          i.  &  5                7  &    > 

EMPLOYER 

John  Doe 

POSITION 

Cotton  Pickers 

Order  No. 

718 

Ind.  Code 

0106 

Address                                                    Tel. 

Box  321,  RFC  2,  Austin     A92F 

Openings        No.  Ret. 

30            29 

Occ.  Code 

OjfenF       8-6?52 

Report   To                                              When 

John  Doe                             September  3 

Union 

Duration 

Cfcerf1    I  Temporary 

How   Reached 

As  directed  from  Bellview  School 

Axe  Ran^e      Ind.  Disp. 

L5  up              No 

60#  per  cwt. 

Order  Given   By 

John  Doe 

C       S             Live  At 

Orfen0        TfSJf 

Hours 

Open 

Duties 

1             Picking  cotton 

Personal  & 

Physical      Physically   fit  for  heavy  farm  work 

a/  / 

j    / 

Education  & 

Trainins         None  required 

V  / 

V  7 

Special 
Requirements  parj,   pickf,r  must  furnish   own   sar.lc   and    nrew 

miifrtJpe  Cither 

all  Mexican  or  all  Negro 

Machine  &                                                                                                                                                      V 
Tools 

.  Order  Source      I         Taken    By               Assigned  To              References                 Tim 

Field  Visit!     0.  R.  B.       J.  H.  R.           None               7:30 
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For  they  had  lost  no  time  between  jobs. 
American  workers  swear  by  the  Serv- 
ice interviewers  who  have  routed  them 
into  jobs.  Early  in  the  1939  season  in  the 
plains  area,  C.  E.  Peake,  district  super- 
visor at  Amarillo,  went  to  the  fields  to 
check  on  labor  needs  and  to  arrange  for 
camp  sites  for  migrants.  Judge  R.  A. 
Simms  of  Terry  County  reported  that  the 
lot  was  ready  at  Brownfield,  but  perhaps 
too  early,  since  several  white  families  had 
camped  on  the  site  and  were  unwilling  to 
accept  offers  -of  employment  made  by 
farmers.  "I  think  they  are  worthless  squat- 
ters," he  remarked.  Peake  went  to  the 
lot  where  the  group's  spokesman  informed 
him  that  earlier  in  the  season  the  Service's 
E.  L.  McElhanon  had  directed  them  to 
work  in  the  Gulf  Coast  country  hundreds 
of  miles  to  the  south.  After  the  season 
closed  there  the  workers  learned  that  McElhanon  had 
been  assigned  to  the  plains  region.  They  followed.  Peake 
told  the  spokesman  that  McElhanon  was  in  Hale  Coun- 
ty to  the  north.  The  lot  was  clear  in  exactly  one  hour. 
A  few  days  later  McElhanon  reported  tliat  the  group  of 
"worthless  squatters"  had  been  put  to  work — and  gain- 
fully— in  Hale  County. 

The  Service  made  500,000  placements  in  the  1939 
labor  circuit,  which  indicates  that  Texas'  600,000  mi- 
grants— with  fully  half  of  them  wholly  dependent  on 
crop-following  employment— have  reached  out  confi- 
dently for  the  Service's  guiding  •  hand. 

And  the  farmers  apparently  have  been  convinced. 
Thousands  of  them  depend  upon  the  Service  for  labor. 
In  1938  and  1939,  for  the  first  time  since  1920,  there 
was  not  a  single  demand  for  alien  labor.  Local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  reported  no  acute  labor  shortages.  It 
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has  begun  to  work  the  other  way.  As  early  as  1936,  the 
year  the  Service  got  its  system  into  operation,  civic  bodies 
began  to  cooperate.  On  August  26,  1936,  the  Robstown 
Record,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  coastal  cotton  belt,  reported: 

The  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  a  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  has  proven  a  benefactor  this  year  in  the 
picking  of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  Robstown  territory,  accord- 
ing to  L.  C.  English,  manager  of  the  Robstown  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

To  substantiate  this  statement,  Mr.  English  cites  the  fact 
that  over  6000  cotton  pickers  have  been  placed  systematically 
in  the  fields  this  year  by  men  of  this  department.  Instead  of 
confusion  in  this  matter,  the  operation  has  been  very  orderly 
and  actual  results  have  been  obtained. 

Reports  like  this  have  come  from  all  over  the  state, 
but  there  is  no  official  tie-up  between  individual  farmers 
or  farmers'  associations  with  either  the  federal  or  state 
units  of  the  agency.  The  Service  is  without  policing  or 
enforcement  authority.  It  operates  solely  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  understanding  among  farmers  and  workers. 

In  Texas,  however,  the  federal-state  agency  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  Association.  At 
its  convention  in  Dallas  in  December  1939,  the  associ- 
ation strongly  endorsed  the  work  of  the  Service  in  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  the  orderly  handling  of  migrants 
had  prevented  the  existence  in  Texas  of  conditions  which 
are  receiving  such  wide  and  unfavorable  publicity  in 
other  agricultural  states. 

There  seems  to  be  better  understanding  among  all 
persons  involved:  the  Service;  the  farmers,  many  of 
whom  have  provided  housing  for  their  workers;  and  the 
migrants,  who  enjoy  better  treatment  and  increased  in- 
come. But  Texas  is  having  trouble  with  other  states. 
The  Service  is  making  every  effort  to  curb  all  useless 
migration  of  labor,  but  thousands  of  workers  still  go 
annually  to  the  beet  fields  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Nebraska 
and  Minnesota.  Out-of-state  migration,  the  Employment 
Service  reports,  affects  the  supply  of  labor  available  to 
harvest  Texas  crops  and  "is  obviously  acting  to  oppose 
the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  Texas  agricultural 
workers  and  employers." 

This  weak  spot  can  be  blamed  to  some  extent  on  the 
state's  labor  department.  Texas  has  laws  prohibiting  the 
movement  of  laborers  out  of  the  state  by  unlicensed 
agents.  The  Service  reports  four  licensed  employment 
agencies,  operating  in  the  state  with  the  express  purpose 
of  recruiting  Spanish-American  labor  for  northern  beet 
fields.  The  Service's  records  show  the  state's  department 
of  labor  has  not  assessed  the  high  license  fee  against  the 
agencies.  The  high  fee  was  designed  to  discourage  out-of- 
state  agencies. 

The  laborers  are  usually  hauled  in  trucks  very  much 
like  cattle  at  so  much  per  head  in  advance.  Many  re- 
turning laborers  have  reported  the  drivers  stopped  only 
for  fuel  and  nothing  else.  The  laborers  stood  all  the  way, 
and  the  trip  to  the  north  is  about  1600  miles.  Many  are 
stranded.  Few  return  home  with  any  fruits  of  their  labor. 
The  Farm  Placement  Service,  maintaining  that  such  mass 
movements  and  transportation  facilities  are  revolting  and 
should  be  prevented  for  the  general  social  good,  is  urg- 
ing interstate  cooperation  to  stop  the  practice,  which 
usually  gluts  the  labor  market  in  the  beet  states. 

The  Farm  Placement  Service  is  a  unique  form  of 
federal-state  cooperation.  The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  by 


which  Congress  established  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
in  June  1933,  provides  for  federal  maintenance  of  a  Farm 
Placement  Service.  Rather  than  compete  with  the  state 
services,  the  federal  agency  appointed  farm  placement 
supervisors  in  the  states  in  which  migratory  labor  prob- 
lems were  acute  to  serve  as  working  members  of  the 
administrative  staff  of  the  State  Employment  Service. 
Texas  has  two  such  federal  farm  placement  representa- 
tives. 

It  is  the  federal  unit  that  is  planning  inauguration  of 
the  Texas  system  of  migratory  labor  control  in  Califor- 
nia and  other  states.  A  long  range  program  is  in  view, 
and  no  one  can  say  it  isn't  needed.  The  migratory  labor 
problem  is  a  national  one. 

I  have  talked  with  migratory  laborers  who  were  bel- 
ligerent, down  on  the  government,  down  on  everything — 
apparently  easy  prey  for  agitators.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  workers,  including  the  uprooted  tenants, 
are  hopeful.  They  have  their  pride.  They  are  sensitive 
about  die  publicity  given  their  plight. 

A  fifty-six-year-old  father  of  six  tapped  his  chest  and 
said:  "I'd  radier  roam  around  looking  for  work  for 
me  and  my  family  than  to  go  on  relief.  It  may  be  hard, 
but  we'll  make  our  way." 

FSA  photo  by  Lange 
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The  Youngest  Pioneers 


by  MARIAN  G.  GREENBERG 

While  worldwide  search  is  being  made  for  havens  for  refugees,  over  6000 
young  Jews  from  Europe  have  been  given  a  permanent  home  in  Palestine. 
The  American  chairman  of  Youth  Aliyah,  the  international  committee  re- 
sponsible for  this  work,  tells  how  it  was  done,  and  what  the  future  holds  for 
these  young  pioneers. 


IT  WAS  THE  TWELFTH  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1939,  WHEN  THE  LONG 

overdue  Italian  steamer  "Galilea"  dropped  anchor  in  the 
Palestinian  port  of  Haifa.  On  board  was  the  first  group  of 
young  refugees  to  leave  Europe  after  the  outbreak  of 
war,  and  the  quay  was  crowded  with  people  who  wanted 
to  hear  the  story  of  their  escape. 

Apart  from  the  dramatic  circumstances  connected  with 
their  flight  across  the  continent  and  their  Mediterranean 
odyssey,  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  arrival  in 
Palestine  of  these  seventy-seven  boys  and  girls.  For  the 
Youth  Aliyah  (Youth  Immigration)  movement,  under 
whose  auspices  they  came,  had  already  brought  more  than 
five  thousand  young  exiles  from  central  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope during  the  past  six  years,  and  was  preparing  when 
the  war  began  to  bring  another  thousand.  The  coming 
of  diese  first  "war  refugees"  meant  hope  for  the  release  of 
odiers  still  stranded  in  Europe. 

In  that  sense  the  newcomers  were  doubly  welcome  to 
Henrietta  Szold,  the  seventy-nine-year-old  American, 
founder  and  director  of  die  Youth  Aliyah,  who  had  rare- 
ly missed  a  boat  bringing  "her  children."  For  a  moment 
one  could  see  her  small,  alert  figure  standing  close  to  the 
gangplank.  Then  she  was  lost,  engulfed  by  the  young- 
sters to  whom  she  was  the  link  between  home  and  parents 
left  behind  and  the  new  life  ahead.  From  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Prague  and  Bratislavia  these  young  people  had  come  in 
sealed  trains  to  Trieste,  where  just  before  the  bombing  of 
Warsaw  they  had  boarded  die  "Galilea." 

"No  one  would  tell  us  why  our  boat  was  turned  back  at 
Rhodes  and  we  never  dreamed  it  was  because  of  war.  Our 
home  newspapers  never  even  mentioned  that  possibility. 
.  .  .  We  thought  our  immigration  certificates  were  not  in 
order  and  we  were  being  sent  back  to  Germany.  And  that 
would  have  meant  concentration  camp  for  us" — this  from 
a  little  knot  of  boys  who  had  reached  die  seventeen-year 
age  limit  for  a  youdi  certificate  for  Palestine. 

Then  others  broke  in,  and  one  could  see  that  die  fright- 
ful anxiety  of  the  past  might  soon  be  forgotten — "But 
you  should  have  been  there  when  the  boat  was  ordered  to 
sea  again.  We  were  much  too  thrilled  to  go  to  bed.  .  .  . 
And  now  Mt.  Carmel  is  even  more  beautiful  than  we 
thought." 

Italian  neutrality  has  kept  die  sea  lanes  of  the  Medi- 
terranean open  to  traffic  in  goods  and  in  souls;  and  the 
cooperative  policy  of  the  British  government  toward 
Youdi  Aliyah  wards  has  made  possible  their  continued 
admittance  to  Palestine.  Since  the  war  started,  last  fall, 
twelve  hundred  Jewish  children  have  entered  the  country. 

It  is  not  as  an  isolated  phenomenon  diat  die  Youdi  Ali- 
yah program  for  young  refugees  is  being  described  but 
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radier  as  an  indication  of  what  can  be  done,  given  an 
overpowering  stimulus  and  an  equally  powerful  response 
to  die  call  for  action. 

When  Refugees  Are  Young 

ORIGINATING  IN  GERMANY  FOLLOWING  HITLER'S  ACCESSION 
to  power  in  1933,  the  Youdi  Aliyah  movement  gained 
impetus  as  restriction  after  restriction  bore  down  upon 
the  Jewish  boy  or  girl  barred  from  learning  a  trade  or 
profession  or  from  performing  even  the  humblest  task  of 
manual  labor.  Through  settlement  and  training  in  Pales- 
tine the  German  Jewish  community  hoped  diat  many  of 
these  frustrated  young  people  might  be  salvaged.  While 
steps  were  being  taken  in  Berlin,  discussions  were  going 
on  in  Palesdne.  That  die  Jewish  workers  in  Palestine 
must  help  save  German  Jewish  youdi  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Representatives  from  settlements  all  over  the 
country  were  called  to  a  meeting  in  Ain  Harod,  one  of 
the  agricultural  colonies. 

Gathered  in  the  setdement's  central  dining  hall,  diese 
Palestinians  began  their  deliberations.  What  should  be  die 
age  limit  of  die  refugee  children?  Where  would  diey  be 
housed?  How  were  diey  to  be  incorporated  into  die  life 
of  Palesdne?  How  long  and  how  intensive  was  die 
academic  and  agricultural  course  of  training  to  be? 
Finally  how  much  would  it  cost  and  how  were  die  neces- 
sary funds  to  be  secured? 

Children  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen — 
old  enough  to  learn  die  occupations  necessary  to  the  rural 
economy  of  Palestine  and  young  enough  to  forget  their 
humiliating  experiences — were  decided  upon.  But  since 
the  married  colonists  were  largely  too  young  to  have  ado- 
lescent children  of  dieir  own,  other  housing  facilities  out- 
side die  Children's  House  for  die  Palestinian  youngsters 
of  kindergarten  or  primary  school  age  had  to  be  provided. 

A  two-year  training  course  was  outlined  in  the  hope 
that  at  its  conclusion  the  young  people  would  be  fitted  for 
useful,  productive  and  happy  citizenship  in  their  new 
land.  A  dual  system  of  education  was  evolved  under  the 
guidance  of  Miss  Szold,  four  hours  of  work  in  the  settle- 
ment's fields  and  workshops  and  four  hours  of  study. 

The  figure  arrived  at  to  cover  cost  of  housing,  main- 
taining and  educating  an  adolescent,  including  health 
supervision  and  ordinary  medical  care,  was  significantly 
low.  The  older  pioneers,  despite  their  already  arduous 
duties  as  laborers  in  the  field  and  at  the  workman's  bench, 
offered  to  be  responsible  for  the  care  and  training  of  these 
young  people.  They  figured  that  $360  would  provide  for 
a  young  person  during  his  or  her  two-year  apprenticeship. 
Fifty  cents  a  day  would  save  a  child. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


The  British  government,  assured  that  places  were  avail- 
able in  Palestine  and  financial  support  guaranteed  by 
organized  groups  throughout  the  world,  agreed  to  issue 
special  immigration  permits  applicable  to  boys  and  girls 
between  fifteen  and  seventeen  from  Germany.  With  fund- 
raising  directed  from  the  Youth  Aliyah  center  in  Berlin 
(later  removed  to  London)  collections  were  soon  under 
way  in  many  countries.  In  the  United  States  a  special 
Youth  Aliyah  committee— composed  of  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  both  Zionists  and  non-Zionists— was 
immediately  set  up  by  Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  which  is  sole  sponsor  for  the 
movement  here.  More  recently  an  honorary  advisory  com- 
mittee has  been  organized  headed  by  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  including  in  its  membership  Mrs. 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Dr.  John  Lovejoy  Eliott,  Mrs.  Dor- 
othy Canfield  Fisher,  Henry  Monsky,  Clarence  E.  Pick- 
ett,  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Stephen 
S.  Wise,  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  and  George  L. 
Warren. 

Orderly  migration  of  children  from  Germany  to  Pal- 
estine began.  Soon  thousands  of  letters  were  directed  to 
the  Youth  Aliyah  office  in  Berlin  and  thousands  of  young 
candidates  presented  themselves.  With  questionnaires 
studied,  personal  interviews  arranged  and  careful  medical 
examinations  required,  the  physically  and  spiritually  unfit 
were  eliminated  at  the  outset. 

Meanwhile  several  large  country  estates  had  been  trans- 
formed into  training  camps  with  groups  of  from  forty  to 
sixty  young  people.  In  most  cases,  the  camp — where  an 
attempt  was  made  to  approximate  life  in  Palestine — con- 
stituted the  child's  first  experience  in  social  living  with  all 
its  attendant  demands  upon  the  individual.  Mornings 
were  devoted  to  agricultural  work  and  the  afternoons  to 
study.  During  four  weeks  of  preparation  the  children 
who  had  passed  only  first  tests  were  observed  closely  by 
the  trained  staff  of  teachers  and  youth  leaders,  who 


R.    Weissenstein,   Tel-Aviv 
New  arrivals  celebrate  on  the  quay  at  the  port  of  Tel-Aviv 
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W.   Zadek,   Tel-Aviv 
Syrian  and  German  proteges  of  Youth  Aliyah  in  Palestine 

judged  the  child  on  the  basis  of  work  accomplished  as 
well  as  on  his  will  to  work. 

"In  our  camp  at  Ruednitz,"  wrote  one  young  girl,  "we 
discovered  how  much  we  had  taken  for  granted  at  home. 
My  brother  Hans  and  I  never  used  to  worry  about  get- 
ting up  in  time  for  school;  we  got  up  when  Sophie,  our 
maid,  called  us.  Then  we  would  put  on  the  clothes  she 
had  washed  and  ironed  and  the  shoes  she  had  cleaned. 
When  we  came  home  from  school  it  was  to  eat  the  meal 
she  had  cooked;  and  at  night  we  crawled  into  beds  that 
she  had  made  and  turned  down  for  our  comfort.  But 
this  is  a  world  without  Sophie.  Here  we  must  do  every- 
thing ourselves  in  preparation  for  the  life  in  Palestine. 
A  hard  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  satisfying  life.  Now 
when  I  open  my  books  I  feel  as  if  the  afternoon  of  study 
were  a  reward  for  the  real  work  of  the  morning.  The 
most  wonderful  thing  of  all  is  the  sense  of  comradeship. 
Thirty  of  us  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  next  certificates  and 
I  can  hardly  wait.  I  know  Hans  will  be  taken.  He  is  be- 
coming an  expert  carpenter  and  shoemaker  and  these 
are  needed  in  Palestine.  I  spend  much  time  in  the  poultry 
yard " 

In  the  early  days  of  Youth  Aliyah  activity  a  large  pro- 
portion of  candidates  came  from  comfortable  homes  such 
as  this.  But  soon  training  camps  in  Germany  became 
places  of  refuge  from  homes  completely  preoccupied  with 
economic  problems,  search  for  security,  plans  for  emigra- 
tion. For  the  past  year  and  a  half  Youth  Aliyah  training 
camps  have  become  permanent  homes;  after  their  pre- 
paratory course  many  children  no  longer  have  a  place 
to  return  to  while  they  wait  for  Palestinian  certificates. 
Deportations  to  Poland — arrests,  executions,  suicides — 
have  left  these  children  without  parents,  guardians  or 
shelter.  In  the  beginning,  the  young  immigrants  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  physical  fitness,  mental  alertness, 
capacity  for  development  and  adaptability  to  the  de- 
mands of  life  in  a  cooperative  society  of  workers;  but 
now  the  urgency  of  each  case  is  a  major  consideration. 

Educating  Pioneers 

IT  WAS  ON  FEBRUARY  19,  1934,  THAT  THE  FIRST  YOUTH 
Aliyah  group  of  sixty-three  German-Jewish  children  ar- 
rived in  Palestine.  Miss  Szold,  of  course,  accompanied 
them  to  their  new  home  at  Ain  Harod  in  the  Emek 
Jezrael  (Valley  of  Jezrael).  [See  "The  Promised  Land" 
by  Loula  D.  Lasker,  Survey  Graphic,  December  1935.] 
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The  Emek,  only  fifteen  years  before  a  malaria-infested 
swamp,  had  been  reclaimed  and  made  productive  by  the 
older  settlers,  after  seventeen  hundred  years  of  decay. 

The  little  sons  and  daughters  of  Ain  Harod  had  been 
watching  for  hours  for  the  approach  of  the  first  bus. 
When  it  arrived  what  a  festival  there  was!  The  whole 
village  in  Sabbath  dress.  Tables  covered  with  gleaming 
white  cloths,  laden  with  fruit  and  delicacies  in  honor  of 
the  newcomers.  There  were  speeches  of  welcome  by  the 
colonists,  acknowledged  by  a  broad-shouldered  lad  of 
sixteen,  chosen  by  his  fellows  because  he  could  express 
their  gratitude  in  Hebrew.  Finally  there  was  music, 
dancing  and  song  which  lasted  not  too  far  into  the  night; 
for  after  the  exciting  experiences  of  the  day  the  young 
immigrants  were  glad  to  return  to  the  new  Youth  House 
which  they  already  thought  of  as  "home." 

Thus  the  process  of  spiritual 
healing  begins  with  the  young 
refugee's  first  day  in  Palestine. 
No  longer  an  exile,  his  coming 
is  the  signal  for  rejoicing.  He 
and  his  labor  are  needed.  This 
ceremonial  of  welcome  has 
been  followed  faithfully  in  all 
of  the  seventy-eight  settlements 
and  schools  which  today  shel- 
ter Youth  Aliyah  children. 
Some  have  had  three  celebra- 
tions as  new  groups  have  re- 
placed those  which  had  com- 
pleted the  two-year  training 
course. 

The  transition  from  an  indi- 
vidualistic to  a  cooperative 
way  of  life  has  to  be  made. 
There  is  a  new  language  to  be 
taught  along  with  a  new  spir- 
itual tradition.  The  curriculum 
includes  the  intensive  teaching 
of  Hebrew  which  soon  sup- 
plants German  as  the  language 
for  general  use,  as  well  as  in- 
struction in  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  the  broad  span  of 
Hebrew  culture.  Complex  First  brood  of  chicks  for  this 


Henrietta  Szold,  79-year-old  Am- 
erican, director  of  Youth  Aliyah, 
visits   a   new  colony  founded  by 
Youth    Aliyah    graduates 


from  the  start,  the  difficulties  of 
the  educational  program  multi- 
plied with  preparation  of  new 
arrivals  proving  increasingly  in- 
adequate as  persecutions  in  Ger- 
many grew  more  savage.  It  soon 
became  necessary  to  establish  sec- 
ondary schools  for  Youth  Aliyah 
children,  and  to  adapt  the  cur- 
riculum to  the  needs  of  a  student 
body  constantly  changing  in 
character.  As  Miss  Szold  puts  it: 

The  aim  is  to  inure  young  Jews 
of  urban  tradition  and  centuries- 
long  removal  from  the  plough  and  the  saw,  to  the  labor 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  social  structure.  .  .  .  Our 
students  must  be  next  door  neighbor,  so  to  say,  to  ploughing 
and  harvesting,  to  cow  and  horse  stable,  to  chicken-run  and 
barn,  to  kitchen  and  laundry,  to  tractor  and  scythe.  They 
must  learn  to  handle  tools  for  building  and  repairs.  There 
are  opportunities  in  the  settlements  for  training  in  carpentry 
and  the  arts  of  the  smith  which  are  eagerly  sought  by  the 
boys  with  a  mechanical  turn.  In  addition,  the  movement  has 
developed  a  technical  school  which  offers  a  three-year  course 
designed  to  turn  out  well-trained  workmen,  primarily  for 
the  rural  settlements. 

Most  difficult  of  all  are  the  psychic  conflicts  which 
have  to  be  dealt  with — problems  not  serious  for  normal 
adolescents  but  which  loom  large  in  the  distorted  world 
of  a  generation  cast  adrift.  With  most  of  the  later  1938 
and  1939  arrivals  showing  effects  of  privation  and  anxi- 
ety, their  Palestinian  teachers 
and  leaders  became  physicians 
to  body  and  soul.  In  each 
settlement  and  school,  a  special 
college  of  workers  was  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  the  problems 
affecting  the  youth.  Composed 
of  the  teachers,  youth  leaders, 
the  house  mother,  the  organizer 
of  the  daily  work  program  and 
other  representatives  of  the 
colony,  this  body  eases  many 
difficult  adjustments.  Only  after 
months  of  striving  do  they  ap- 
peal to  the  central  administra- 
tion in  Jerusalem  where  un- 
solved problem  cases  (amount- 
ing to  a  little  over  2  percent)  are 
referred  to  Miss  Szold,  whose 
treatment  of  them  emphasizes 
the  unique  character  with  which 
she  has  endowed  the  movement. 
A  mass  movement  in  numbers 
but  not  in  spirit — for  from  the 
moment  the  young  people  are 
welcomed  at  the  port,  everyone  of 
these  six  thousand  children  is 
R.  Weissenstdn,  Td-Aviv  considered  as  an  individual,  not 

young  German  pioneer        3S   a  "case  record." 
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At  frequent  central  and  district  conferences,  group  lead- 
ers exchange  ideas  and  experiences  with  fellow  teachers 
from  other  settlements.  A  five  months'  seminar  held  re- 
cently at  the  Hebrew  University  on  Mt.  Sopus  in  Jerusa- 
lem was  attended  by  forty  Youth  Aliyah  leaders  and 
teachers,  eager  to  secure  professional  guidance  in  the  many 
educational  andsocialproblems  with  which  they  must  deal. 

Six  months  before  the  conclusion  of  the  two-year  train- 
ing course,  representatives  of  the  host  settlement  and  of 
the  youth  group  meet  frequently  to  chart  the  future  course 
of  the  latter.  Often  the  settlement  insists  the  young  people 
remain  another  year,  during  which  time  they  perform  a 
full  day's  work,  continuing  studies  at  night.  In  this  third 
year,  they  are  no  longer  Youth  Aliyah  charges,  for  the 
mother  colony  supervises  their  work  and  provides  for 
their  needs — a  year  of  "controlled  independence." 

When  a  youth  group  finally  strikes  out  for  itself  and 
founds  another  independent  labor  group,  usually  one  or 
more  of  the  experienced  counsellors  from  the  "home" 
settlement  accompanies  them.  Thirteen  such  labor 
groups,  composed  both  of  Youth  Aliyah  graduates  and 
other  young  people  born  and  bred  in  Palestine,  can  be 
found  from  the  frontier  posts  of  Hanita  and  Daphne  in 
the  North,  to  Sodom  on  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  South. 
These  young  people  have  not  hesitated  to  settle  in  the 
malarial  regions  with  swamps  to  be  drained  and  land 
to  be  reclaimed. 

The  Long  Road  to  Palestine 

FROM     THE    EFFORT    TO     MEET    THE     CHALLENGE    TO     JEWISH 

existence  occasioned  by  the  rise  of  Hitler  in  Germany, 
Youth  Aliyah  was  soon  called  upon  to  help  the  youth  in 
the  "conquered  provinces." 

In  March  1938,  when  Austria  was  absorbed  by  Ger- 
many, the  number  of  Youth  Aliyah  registrants  leaped 
to  four  thousand.  More  than  a  thousand  of  these  young 
Austrians  are  already  sheltered  in  Palestine  with  many 
waiting  to  come. 

A  year  after  the  annexation  of  Sudetenland,  Palestine 
had  given  refuge  to  five  hundred  youthful  new  Nazi 
subjects.  Later  when  Prague  and  its  surrounding  island 
of  liberty  was  inundated  by  the  Nazi  tide  and  the  Jews 
persecuted  with  a  ruthlessness  and  fury  which  did  not 
spare  their  children,  Youth  Aliyah  rescued  many  young 
people  from  concentration  camps  or  certain  death. 

In  1938  during  the  days  of  the  November  Terror  in 
Germany  (following  the  murder  of  the  German  attache 
in  Paris  by  a  young  Jewish  exile 
half  crazed  by  the  fate  of  his 
father  and  mother  expelled  to 
Poland),  Jewish  parents  put  their 
children  on  trains  bound  for  Hol- 
land in  the  hope  that  the  Dutch 
authorities  would  take  them  in. 
Children  wandered  about  in  the 
woods  at  the  border  without  food 
or  shelter  until  given  sanctuary  in 
the  Netherlands.  Many  of  them 
have  since  gone  to  Palestine- 
many  still  remain  under  Dutch 
and  Belgian  protection. 


W.  Zadck,  Tel-Aviv 


A   new   fishing    industry   grows   on 
the  restored  lakes  of  old  Palestine 
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R.    Weissenstein,    Tel-Aviv 
Class  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  agriculture 

Again  when  a  new  drive  began  in  Germany  against 
Polish  and  stateless  Jews  (those  holding  Nansen  papers) 
in  June  and  July,  1939,  the  victims  remembered  the  previ- 
ous year  when  Germany  had  ordered  the  expulsion  of 
Jews  having  Polish  passports.  Then  men,  women  and 
children  had  been  pushed  across  the  Polish  frontier  with- 
out food,  money  or  adequate  clothing;  subsequently,  as  the 
number  of  refugees  increased,  Polish  guards  had  forced 
them  back  upon  the  bared  bayonets  of  the  Nazis  so  that 
many  perished  in  the  No-Man's  Land  between  the  two 
countries.  Small  wonder  they  preferred  to  leave  their 
children  in  Germany  rather  than  expose  them  to  the 
terror  of  existence  in  No-Man's  Land — in  the  hope  that 
they  might  find  refuge  elsewhere. 

These  events  aroused  men  of  good  will  in  all  lands. 
>-Jn  England,  Lord  Baldwin  inaugurated  the  Fund  bear- 


ing  his  name  and  gave  impetus  to  a  movement  which 
in  eight  months  brought  nine  thousand  German,  Aus- 
trian and  Czech  children  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Youth  Aliyah  wards  among  them  are  placed  in 
special  training  centers  where  preparation  for  Palestine  is 
furthered.  A  Youth  Aliyah  Training  School  with  160 
children  has  been  established  at  Whittingehame,  Scot- 
land, the  ancestral  home  of  the  late  Lord  Balfour,  which 
was  made  available  by  his  nephew  and  heir,  Lord  Tra- 
prain.  Other  training  farms  have  been  established  in 
England  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  young  people. 

The  example  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands 
has  been  followed  by  other  countries.  Hundreds  of  Youth 
Aliyah  registrants  have  been  accepted  "in  transit"  for 
Palestine  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Luxembourg 
and  Switzerland. 

THIS  SUMMER,  IN  EUROPE,  I  WITNESSED  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  A 
"Kindertransport"  bringing  these  child  refugees  from  • 
Berlin  to  London.  One  hundred  and  twenty  left  die  train 
at  Liverpool  Station — tiny  children  heavily  laden  with 
miniature  knapsacks,  youngsters  of  ten  and  twelve  strug- 
gling with  clumsy  suitcases,  and  adolescents  whose  en- 
tire aspect  gave  the  lie  to  their  youth.  For  a  moment  I  al- 
most confused  the  scene  with  that  of  an  American  camp 
homecoming.  But  die  illusion  was  quickly  dispelled  by  a 
glance  at  the  platform,  barren  of  welcoming  parents,  and 
by  a  closer  examination  of  the  placarded  train  and  its 
human  cargo.  I  followed  the  children  who  were  led  off 
immediately  to  be  sorted,  stamped  and  consigned. 

Many  of  the  little  ones  were  received  by  British  men 
and  women  who,  in  advance  of  their  coming,  had  gen- 
erously offered  them  a  home.  It  was  not  easy  to  find  pri- 
vate homes  for  the  older  boys,  most  of  whom  were 
assigned  to  institutions  and  special  camps  until  reemigra- 
tion  could  be  arranged — to  what  country  no  one  could 
say.  Neidier  jobs  nor  tools  awaited  dieir  eager  hands  in 
the  pre-war  England  of  unemployment.  Only  the  young 
girls  were  permitted  to  accept  work  and  then  only  in 
domestic  service.  The  look  of  passive  resignation  on  the 
faces  of  these  young  people  was  tragic. 

In  contrast  I  turned  to  the  eighteen  Youth  Aliyah  chil- 
dren among  diem  who  had  occupied  one  of  the  carriages 
in  the  transport  and  apparently  had  already  constituted 
diemselves  into  a  firmly-knit,  integrated  society  of  com- 
rades. Although  from  widely  separated  storm  centers  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe  their  common  ideal  and  the 
knowledge  that  after  a  short  training  period  in  Great 
Britain  they  would  go  to  a  permanent  home  in  Palestine 
had  sustained  diem.  Nearly  all  of  the  eighteen  children 
had  been  brought  to  England  because  they  were  "des- 
perate cases."  Only  a  few  spoke  of  their  anxieties. 

In  many  of  die  "transit  countries"  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  establish  special  training  farms.  As  a  result,  in- 
teresting plans  have  been  worked  out  in  different  places. 
In  Denmark,  diree  hundred  children,  all  of  whom  en- 
tered the  country  after  last  September  3,  have  been  placed 
with  individual  farmers  who  are  giving  them  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture. 

Poland,  too,  has  its  quota  of  youthful  German  ref- 
ugees, besides  hundreds  of  thousands  of  native  born 
who  are  also  candidates  for  emigration.  Joseph  W.  who 
had  been  deported  to  Poland,  although  he  was  slated  for 
immediate  emigration  to  Palestine,  is  one  of  these.  When 
die  war  broke  out,  he  and  scores  of  other  thrice-exiled 


young  people  were  given  up  for  lost.  Two  months  later 
Joseph  was  located,  one  of  a  group  of  fifty,  who,  under 
constant  air  bombardment,  had  walked  the  210  miles 
from  Warsaw  to  the  Lidiuanian  border,  dience  to  Vilna 
where  they  are  for  the  moment  safe  with  their  leader. 

Another  boy,  stranded  in  Poland  but  holding  a  Youth 
Aliyah  certificate,  was  Samuel  D.  who  finally  escaped 
to  Rumania.  Describing  the  experience,  he  wrote: 

We  walked  for  three  days  and  nights  without  sleep  and 
with  very  little  rest.  .  .  .  Nearly  every  town  that  we 
passed  was  in  flames,  the  railroad  stations  shambles,  with 
wrecked  trains  and  mangled  bodies  choking  up  the  yards. 
On  the  third  night  we  reached  S —  where  I  met  a  comrade 
who  took  us  to  his  house  to  sleep  and  gave  us  our  first  warm 
food.  .  .  .  Finally  we  got  over  the  border  and  came  straight- 
way to  the  Youth  Aliyah  office  at  Czernowitz.  When  I  saw 
your  letter  saying  that  you  had  my  certificate  in  London  and 
that  you  had  been  looking  for  me,  I  almost  forgot  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past  few  days.  .  .  .  How  soon  can  I  go  to 
Palestine? 

Fortunately  he  will  not  have  long  to  wait.  For  one 
hundred  certificates  for  Palestine  have  recently  been  sent 
to  Rumania,  Hungary,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  for  young 
people  who  fled  to  these  hazardous  havens. 

First  Harvests 

THERE  ARE  MANY  WAYS  OF  JUDGING  SUCCESS.  A  MOVEMENT 
might  be  considered  a  success  for  having  saved  six  thou- 
sand young  people  from  the  inferno  in  central  Europe 
and  given  them  bread  and  shelter.  But  Youth  Aliyah 
must  be  appraised  from  two  points  of  view — rescue  of 
body  and  redempdon  of  soul.  Its  seventeen  hundred 
graduates,  young  men  and  women  who  have  completed 
their  apprenticeship,  are  now  fully  integrated  into  die 
pulsating,  vigorous  life  of  a  pioneer  land. 

Although  76  percent  of  the  Youth  Aliyah  graduates 
have  chosen  agricultural  work,  the  rest  have  elected 
equally  difficult  and  strenuous  callings.  Some  are  learn- 
ing die  art  of  navigation  and  of  deep  sea  fishing.  A  small 
group  has  established  a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huleh  in  an  attempt  to  advance  the  economy  of  die  coun- 
try by  developing  fresh  water  fishing.  There  are  Youth 
Aliyah  graduates  on  the  Palestinian  police  force  and 
many  in  the  workshops  and  factories  of  new  and  diriv- 
ing  industries.  While  some  girls  are  employed  in  the 
household  and  in  the  care  of  children,  a  few  extremely 
gifted  young  people  are  being  given  the  opportunity  for 
special  training  in  the  fields  of  their  choice. 

IT  IS  LATE  SPRING   WHEN   THEY   CELEBRATE  THE  FESTIVAL  OF 

the  First  Fruits  in  Palestine.  Each  settlement  arranges  a 
procession  which  passes  through  the  farm,  gadiering  in 
the  first  fruits  as  a  thank-offering.  In  the  seventy-eight 
colonies  and  schools  which  shelter  the  Youth  Aliyah  chil- 
dren, the  program  is  usually  focused  upon  them.  Together 
with  die  little  sons  and  daughters  of  the  colonists,  the 
new  settlers  carry  the  day.  They  bring  in  the  fruits  of 
their  labors:  the  basket  of  vegetables,  the  jar  of  honey, 
the  products  of  the  dairy  and  bakery. 

The  actual  picture  of  that  youth  rejoicing  in  the  labor 
of  its  hearts  and  hands  is  the  true  measure  of  die  pro- 
gram. Six  thousand  unwanted  children  have  been  re- 
stored to  die  dignity  of  human  beings  whose  contribu- 
tion to  die  upbuilding  of  a  pioneer  land  is  not  only 
wanted  but  fervently  desired.  They  are  die  "first  fruits" 
of  the  Youth  Aliyah.  There  must  be  more  such  harvests. 
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USDA  photo     by   Welch 
Footnote  to  the  franchise:  white  and  Negro  farmers,  excluded    from  political  polls,  nearly  all  vote  in  the  AAA  elections 


Suffrage  in  the  South 


PART  II.  THE  ONE  PARTY  SYSTEM 


by  GEORGE  C.  STONEY 


In  a  sequel  to  his  study  of  the  poll  tax,  this  young  southern  writer 
further  analyzes  democracy  in  Dixie.  His  findings  and  his  conclusions, 
carefully  checked  by  southern  researchers,  are  especially  significant  in 
this  year  of  national  elections. 


How  MANY  PEOPLE  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  "SOLID  SOUTH"? 

If  you  are  talking  about  the  people  in  those  dozen  states 
usually  thought  of  as  southern,  people  who  sing  Stephen 
Foster  lyrics  with  the  proper  elisions,  or  who  like  their 
turnip  greens  cooked  with  pork,  then  you  can  count  in 
about  the  whole  twenty-seven  million.  But  if  you  are 
talking  about  the  people  who  will  form  the  political 
"Solid  South"  this  coming  November,  then  the  number 
is  nearer  to  three  million.  Among  these  can  be  included 
fewer  than  fifty  thousand  of  the  South's  estimated  total  of 
eight  million  Negroes. 

Democratic  primaries  in  the  next  few  months  will  bring 
out  a  larger  number  of  voters,  pushing  up  the  total  of 
southerners  who  in  any  way  take  part  in  the  direction  of 
their  government  to  a  maximum  of  five  million.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  participation,  however,  is  limited  in  every 
state  and  in  almost  every  community  by  an  unshakable 
dominance  of  one  or  anodier  political  clique. 

Now  this  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  the  South.  It  is 
so  widespread  orer  the  country,  particularly  in  municipal 
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and  county  politics,  that  one  might  almost  call  it  the  gen- 
eral pattern.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  people  in 
southern  politics  are  any  worse  than  those  in  other  places, 
either.  The  main  difference  between  southern  control  and 
that  exercised  in  other  states  is  the  one  party  system.  All 
the  politics  worth  bothering  about  take  place  inside  the 
Democratic  Party.  There  is  no  opposition  party  to  act  as 
a  check. 

Each  state,  of  course,  has  a  Republican  Party,  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  former  postmasters,  their  families, 
and  such  other  patronage  hunters  as  have  faith  in  the  re- 
turn of  national  Republicanism.  In  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Alabama,  there  are 
counties  as  strongly  Republican  as  the  rest  of  the  state  is 
Democratic.  Their  Republicanism  is  traditional,  an  ex- 
pression of  old  anti-slavery  and  anti-rest-of-the-state  feel- 
ing, but  it  is  sliding  away  as  new  roads  and  federal  relief 
come  in.  These  small  groups  make  no  bid  for  statewide 
power.  They  hold  their  counties;  the  Democrats  hold 
theirs.  Between  the  two  is  often  a  disturbingly  close  co- 
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"Cotton  Ed"  Smith,  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (above)  and  "Boss" 
Edmund  H.  Crump,  mayor  of 
Memphis,  (below)  represent  some 
of  the  paradoxes  of  politics  in  the 
South.  Above  right,  Professor  Ralph 
McDonald,  a  progressive  candidate 
for  governor  of  North  Carolina, 
who  was  defeated  in  a  state  which 
favored  the  issues  he  supported  in 
his  campaign 


operation.  In  Kentucky,  the 
only  state  with  an  opposition 
party  strong  enough  to  win  a 
statewide  election,  the  governor- 
ship swung  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  parties  every  four 
years  from  1907  to  1935,  as  if 
by  arrangement.  All  the  Repub- 
lican counties  are  ones  with 
small  Negro  populations. 

BECAUSE  THE  PRIMARY  is  THE 
main  election  in  the  South,  some 
observers  have  underestimated 
the  representativeness  of  south- 
ern democracy;  they  have  as- 
sumed that  the  number  of  peo- 
ple voting  in  the  general  presi- 
dential election  is  the  maximum  number  of  people  who 
take  part.  Consider  these  three  examples:  In  the  city  of 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  the  usual  number  of  votes  cast  in  the 
Democratic  primary  is  between  2000  and  2500.  In  general 
elections  the  top  figure  has  been  about  300  votes.  Who 
but  the  politicians  and  a  few  ward  heelers  are  going  to 
bother  going  to  the  polls  a  second  time?  By  voting  in  the 
primary  they  pledge  themselves  to  support  Democratic 
candidates  100  percent,  anyway.  In  Louisiana,  in  1936, 
some  540,370  ballots  were  cast  in  the  primary  for  con- 
gressmen, as  against  329,685  in  the  general  election.  The 
1938  primaries  in  Texas  brought  out  34.5  percent  of  the 
adults.  The  general  election  attracted  only  15  percent. 

These  examples  are  not  the  best  ones  to  illustrate  the 
point,  probably,  but  they  happened  to  be  the  only  ones  I 
could  get.  The  unwillingness  of  party  officials  to  give  out 
total  figures  for  state  primaries  is  in  no  small  measure  to 
blame  for  the  misinformation  spread  by  many  people 
about  the  extent  of  restrictions  on  southern  suffrage. 

One  has  a  right  to  question,  however,  whether  being 


forced  to  exercise  political  choice  within  the 
bounds  of  a  single  party  can  fairly  be  called 
"free    suffrage."    The    Supreme    Court    has 
ruled  that  a  political  party  is  a  "voluntary 
association,"  free  to  make  such  rules  as  its 
officers  see  fit.  Thus,  the  Democratic  Party, 
it  has  been  ruled,  is  within  its  legal  rights 
when,  by  barring  Negroes  from  its  primaries, 
it   virtually   disfranchises   31    percent  of  the 
South's  population.  In  many  places,  the  party 
rivets  itself  in  power  by  requiring  that  every- 
one who  participates  in  the  primary  pledge 
himself  to  support  none  but  Democrats  in 
the   general    election.   For   a   generation,    in 
eleven  southern  states  the  Democratic  Party 
has  been  governed  by  laws  applying  specific- 
ally to  the  party  primary;  and 
in  several  of  them  the  expenses 
of  the  primary  are  borne  by  the 
state.   Considering  these  facts, 
the    ruling    of    the    Supreme 
Court    that    a    political    party 
"has  no  official  status,"  seems  a 
little  strained. 

North   Carolina 

IN     ONE     RESPECT,     DlXIfi's     ONE 

party  system  has  an  advantage 
over    those    existing    in    other 
parts  of  the  country,  especially 
over    those   in   such   places   as 
Vermont,  Boston  and  up-state 
New  York,  where  one  party 
has  complete  control  and   yet 
has    no   genuine    primary.    In 
New  York's  last  gubernatorial 
election,  for  instance,  the  voters 
chose    between    Lehman    and 
Dewey.    All   other   candidates 
were   eliminated   in   the  party 
convention.  The  average  vote 
knew  precious  little  about  them 
In  North  Carolina's  last  guber 
natorial    Democratic    primary 
voters  chose  among  five  candi 
dates.  Later,  there  was  a  second  "run-off"  vote  between  the 
two  most  popular.  Even  though  North  Carolina's  genera 
election  following  this  was  a  formality,  in  which  of  the 
states  did  the  ordinary  voter  have  a  better  chance  to  name 
his  man? 

In  most  southern  states  it  is  relatively  easy  for  the  ordi 
nary  person  to  enter  politics.  His  name  appears  on  the 
ballot  just  as  does  the  nominee  of  the  "court  house  ring,' 
and,  on  the  face  of  it,  he  has  just  as  much  chance  of  get 
ting  elected.  It  is  a  custom  in  many  places  for  a  young 
lawyer  to  run  for  the  legislature  as  a  way  of  getting  known 
For  the  past  twenty-odd  years  North  Carolina  has  hac 
at  least  two  strong  candidates,  two  clearly  defined  plat 
forms,  and  a  fairly  close  contest  in  every  gubernatoria 
election.  A  "machine"  candidate  battled  an  "anti-machine" 
candidate,  with  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  also-rans  on  the 
ticket.  This  state  has,  save  for  Kentucky,  the  best  numer- 
ical voting  record  of  any  state  in  the  South.  (Poll  tax  pay- 
ment is  not  a  prerequisite  for  voting.)  So  far  so  good.  Now 
watch  the  advantages  of  this  one  party  system  disappear: 
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This  emblem  appears  by  law  at  the  head 

of  the  Democratic  primary  ballot  used  in 

the  state  of  Alabama 


Consider  the 
campaign  of 
1936.  A  young 
college  professor, 
Dr.  Ralph  Mc- 
Donald, person- 
able, with  an  ex- 
cellent record  be- 
hind him  as  a 
member  of  the 
legislature,  was 
the  "and  -  ma- 
chine" candidate. 
His  fight  for  ed- 
ucation had  won 
for  him  the 
"school  vote"  and 
his  fight  against 

the  sales  tax  gave  him  the  support  of  a  powerful  mer- 
chants' association,  the  backing  of  the  trade  unions,  and 
the  good  will  of  the  common  people  generally.  The  "ma- 
chine" candidate  (now  governor)  was  the  silver-tongued 
orator  and  famed  Sunday  School  teacher,  Clyde  Ring 
Hoey.  In  the  first  primary  less  than  4000  votes  separated 
Hoey  and  McDonald.  In  the  second  ("run-off")  pri- 
mary, Hoey  received  a  substantial  majority,  though  it  was 
desperately  clear  the  majority  of  North  Carolinians  were 
in  favor  of  the  issues  McDonald  championed. 

Reasons  for  McDonald's  defeat:  the  primary  came  in 
July,  when  the  school  teachers  (McDonald's  most  active 
supporters)  were  away  from  their  working  communities. 
His  volunteer  forces,  worn  out  by  the  long  campaign, 
were  halfhearted  on  the  final  day.  The  old  regulars  were, 
as  usual,  on  the  job. 

Reason  No.  2  for  defeat  is  a  little  more  sinister  than 
summer  vacations,  and  it  illustrates  another,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest,  weakness  of  the  South's  one  party  system. 
More  absentee  ballots  were  cast  in  this  election  than  ever 
before  in  the  state's  history.  To  justify  such  large  votes  as 
were  reported  in  some  counties  where  the  machine  had 
control,  every  adult  would  have  had  to  come  to  the  polls. 
An  independent  study  of  absentee  ballots,  made  just  after 
the  election,  revealed  that  over  half  those  casting  absentee 
ballots  were  not  away  from  the  county  on  election  day. 
Some  ballots  were  cast  in  the  places  where  the  voters  were 
employed,  with  the  officiating  notaries  employes  of  the 
same  establishment.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  voter  had 
not  marked  his  own  ticket.  A  few  confessed  they  did  not 
know  for  whom  their  ballot  had  been  cast. 

The  invalidity  of  these  ballots  was  confirmed  by  the 
county  election  board,  but  this  same  body  ruled  that,  be- 
cause the  election  had  already  been  pronounced  legal  by 
the  state  election  board,  relief  was  not  possible. 

North  Carolina's  election  board  is  made  up  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner:  two  minority  (Republicans)  and  three 
majority  representatives  (Democrats).  If  the  contest  had 
been  Republican  vs.  Democrat,  some  chance  for  justice 
would  have  been  possible.  As  it  was,  the  McDonald  peo- 
ple faced  a  completely  hostile  board. 

To  be  sure,  before  the  next  election  the  North  Caro- 
ina   Democrats   did   some   voluntary   housecleaning.   As 
me  of  its  spokesmen  frankly   stated:   "If  we  don't  do 
imething,  the  people  of  North  Carolina  will  never  trust 
ie  Democratic  Party  again!" 
A  law  was  passed  doing  away  with  absentee  ballots 
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and  other  important  election  evils.  (It  applies  only  to  pri- 
maries, though.  Old  tricks  still  go  against  the  Republi- 
cans.) It  banned  the  practice  of  allowing  "markers"  to 
accompany  voters  into  the  polling  booths  to  "assist"  them 
in  indicating  their  choices.  Under  the  guise  of  the  old 
law,  election  officers  permitted  markers  (paid  by  the 
party,  or  a  candidate)  or  a  single  member  of  a  household 
to  secure,  mark,  and  cast  ballots  for  every  member  of  a 
family — from  grandfather  to  granddaughter  and  all  the 
in-laws.  As  first  amended  in  1939,  this  law  allowed 
"markers"  to  assist  only  physically  incapables  or  illiter- 
ates (the  state  constitution  calls  for  a  literacy  test  for  vo- 
ters) and  to  assist  only  one  voter  in  each  election.  After 
the  public  had  rejoiced  over  this  victory  for  honesty,  a 
rider  was  attached  saying  that  election  officials  might  act 
as  "markers"  upon  the  contention  that  kinsmen  are  not 
available.  This  new  election  law,  with  all  its  loopholes, 
is  to  be  enforced  by  the  same  kind  of  election  board  that 
functioned  before. 

Most  southern  states  still  tolerate  fraudulent  practices 
of  which  North  Carolina  has,  in  part,  rid  herself.  (So  do 
many  northern  states.  What  about  your  own?) 

I  have  picked  North  Carolina  for  scrutiny  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  my  home  state,  but  because  North  Carolina  has 
a  record  for  efficient,  progressive  government  of  which 
we  Tar  Heels  can  be  proud.  In  consumer  protection  meas- 
ures, in  public  health,  in  highway  construction  and  in 
schools,  it  has  led  the  South.  Although  its  Negroes  have 
almost  no  voice,  about  half  of  the  total  number  of  adults 
do  vote  in  both  the  primary  and  general  elections. 

Despite  all  this,  North  Carolina  has  been  lumped  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  Solid  South  as  a  "sure  thing" 
for  the  Democratic  Party.  (When  it,  along  with  six  other 
southern  states,  gave  Hoover  a  majority  over  Al  Smith  in 
1928,  the  other  Democratic  candidates  of  that  year  got  the 
usual  solid  support.)  This  means  that  North  Carolina  has 
little  chance  of  ever  making  a  favorite  son  President. 

Casual  attention  given  to  its  wishes  when  the  dickering 
over  political  rewards  goes  on  is  the  best  it  can  hope  for 
when  the  Democrats  are  in  power.  When  they  are  not, 
North  Carolina  can  be  sure  the  Republicans  aren't  going 
to  waste  perfectly  good  favors  trying  to  win  her  over. 

How  It  Happened 

SOUTHERN  PEOPLE  ARE  NOT,  BY  NATURE,  THE  KIND  OF  Doc- 
ile creatures  this 
fixed  political  control 
would  lead  one  to 
think  they  are.  Be- 
fore 1860  there  was 
no  "Solid  South."  In 
southern  legislatures 
the  country's  leading 
statesmen  —  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Calhoun— 
sharpened  their  wits 
in  classic  debate.  No 
greater  proof  of  the 
individual  vigor  of 
southerners  can  be 
offered  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  Confed- 
erate war  itself. 
The  war  liquida-  ^^  w  Anderson>  Jr->  Negro 

ted  intelligent  leader-          member  Kentucky  state  legislature 
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ship,  especially  among  the  young.  Added  to  this  came  new 
social  concepts,  forced  upon  a  stunned  and  exhausted 
people,  not  to  be  adopted  but  to  be  submitted  to.  The 
federal  government's  insistence  on  eliminating  from  poli- 
tics all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  removed 
those  to  whom  the  people  would  naturally  look  for  polit- 
ical leadership.  Two  new  groups  replaced  them:  the  Ne- 
groes, who,  with  some  outstanding  exceptions,  were  ig- 
norant, docile,  bewildered,  and  duped  by  men  of  evil 
("carpetbaggers"  so-called,  and  all  assumed  to  be  north- 
ern), or  harassed  and  pummeled  by  reformers  (really 
from  the  North,  and  the  more  despised) ;  the  small  farm- 
ers, mountain  folk,  laborers — a  group  one  might  loosely 
designate  as  "the  disinherited" — and  their  new  leaders, 
known  best  as  "scalawags." 

Swindlers  profited  from  the  blunders  of  the  new  gov- 
erning groups.  The  old  leaders  just  stood  by.  Disfran- 
chised, they  could  not  depose  these  newcomers,  nor  could 
they  restore  what  they  deemed  "righteousness"  except  by 
the  white  hood,  the  fiery  cross,  tar  and  the  noose.  And 
with  these  the  business  was  done.  A  dozen  years  after 
Appomattox,  every  state  had  sent  its  "carpetbaggers" 
scurrying  North  and  its  "scalawags"  underground.  The 
reformers  had  retired  to  Boston  to  write  memoirs  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  The  Negro  was  frightened,  beaten,  or 
just  naturally  dropped  into  political  submission.  And 
while  the  South  was  catching  its  breath,  the  same  men 
of  violence  who  had  brought  these  things  about  bound 
themselves  with  ropes  of  hate  into  the  political  system. 

NEITHER  THE  NEGRO  NOR  THE  DISINHERITED  WAS  PUT  OUT  OF 
politics  completely  at  this  time;  only  their  leaders  were 
frightened  and  their  ranks  split.  Few  of  those  now  for- 
gotten individuals,  Negro  and  white,  who,  during  the 
reconstruction  days,  had  put  into  law  and  practice  meas- 
ures that  even  today  would  be  called  progressive,  were 
permitted  to  remain.  Negroes  did  sit  in  legislatures;  they 
held  minor  offices;  some  even  went  to  Congress.  But 
nearly  everywhere  they  were  pawns.  In  some  places  they 
were  allowed  in  politics  just  enough  to  make  the  threats 
of  those  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  who  held  their 
place  by  "waving  the  bloody  shirt  of  black  domination" 
seem  real.  In  other  places,  they  were  bribed,  swindled  or 
herded  into  the  polls  (as  the  situation  called  for)  to  vote 
down  the  candidates  for  the  disinherited.  Scarcely  a  trick 
was  missed  in  this  system  of  control  until  1890. 

Leaders  again  arose  among  the  small  farmers  in  the 
hills,  among  the  artisans  and  among  those  unhappy  chil- 
dren of  the  war,  the  white  sharecroppers.  The  South  as 
well  as  the  West  was  suffering  from  raids  by  the  "robber 
barons."  Then,  much  as  Methodism  swept  through  the 
South  a  half  century  before,  the  movement  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  "Populism"  took  hold:  "subtreasury,"  "fed- 
eral control  of  railways,"  "free  coinage  of  silver" — all  the 
rest.  Often  evangelical  meetings  turned  into  political 
ones;  not  a  few  of  the  movement's  incendiary  leaders 
were  pulpit  men.  The  men  in  power  ignored  the  mean- 
ing of  this  new  gospel.  When  the  people  were  calling  for 
the  bread  of  action,  they  were  given  the  stone  of  threat- 
ened Negro  domination.  And  for  a  while,  this  worked. 

The  panic  deepened.  In  a  desperate  effort  to  get  some- 
thing done,  the  disinherited  made  common  cause  with 
Negroes  and  "scalawag"  Republicans  to  form  the  "Peo- 
ple's Party."  The  fight  was  on.  From  1890  until  some  time 
after  1900  every  southern  state  suffered  such  political  and 


social  upheaval  as  can  be  accurately  described  only  by 
using  the  southern  historian's  own  terminology.  They  call 
it  "second  reconstruction."  Every  form  of  fraud,  intimi- 
dation and  chicanery  imaginable  was  used  on  both  sides. 
In  some  places,  notably  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina, 
the  Populists  did  get  into  power.  They  were  politically 
too  inexperienced,  however,  and  too  poorly  organized, 
or  too  much  split  among  themselves  over  the  race  ques- 
tion, to  operate  effectively  under  Democratic  harassment. 
In  other  states,  the  Populist  minority  was  so  large  that 
efficient  administration  by  the  Democrats  was  impossible. 
All  this  time  the  South  was  going  through  an  exhausting 
economic  depression. 

As  the  depression  lifted  in  the  1900s,  Populist  leaders 
were  lured  off  into  never-never  land  by  crackpotic  green- 
back plans.  The  rank  and  file  were  too  discouraged  to 
continue  the  fight.  In  every  state  the  Democrats  got  their 
old  control  again.  This  time,  they  were  determined  that 
no  such  ten  years  of  politics  as  the  South  had  suffered 
should  ever  occur  again. 

Take  the  Negro  Out  of  Politics 

"TAKE  THE  NEGRO  OUT  OF  POLITICS,"  WAS  THE  FIRST  NECES- 
sity,  the  southern  Democrats  agreed.  A  majority  of 
southern  people,  including  the  Populists,  agreed  with 
them.  How  could  this  be  done  within  the  framework  of 
the  fifteenth  amendment?  A  whole  set  of  complicated 
election  qualifications  and  restrictions  provided  the  an- 
swer. Literacy  tests  came  first.  The  majority  of  the  Ne- 
groes could  be  honestly  eliminated  in  this  way.  But  what 
of  the  approximately  33  percent  of  the  whites  who  were 
at  that  time  illiterate?  For  these  the  famous  "grandfather 
clauses"  were  written,  allowing  illiterates  to  vote  whose 
grandfathers  had  voted  in  the  elections  of  1860.  Since  dien, 
the  Democratic  white  primary,  forbidding  Negroes  mem- 
bership in  the  party  and  thus  barring  them  from  the  only 
significant  election — combined  with  twisted  interpreta- 
tions of  the  literacy  tests,  and,  when  necessary,  frank  in- 
timidation— has  deprived  all  but  a  handful  of  Negroes 
of  a  vote  in  the  South. 

In  some  states,  notably  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
the  "second  reconstruction"  acted  as  a  kind  of  purge  for 
the  Democratic  Party  itself,  putting  young  men  into 
power.  Josephus  Daniels,  Carter  Glass  and  Josiah  Bailey 
got  their  first  political  experience  in  this  atmosphere.  Gar- 
ner, Bankhead,  Pat  Harrison  and  "Cotton  Ed"  Smith  cut 
their  political  eyeteeth  during  the  writing  of  these  dis- 
franchisement  laws. 

AMONG  THE  SUFFRAGE  RESTRICTIONS  PUT  FORWARD  AT  THIS 
time  was  the  requirement  of  poll  tax  payment  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting.  This,  too,  was  suggested  originally 
as  a  safeguard  against  Negro  voting,  and  was  put  across 
as  such  in  the  special  constitutional  conventions  called  to 
revise  election  laws.  Looking  back  on  it  now,  however, 
one  might  wonder  whether  or  not  the  creators  of  this 
extra  safeguard  did  not  have  another  group  of  voters  in 
mind,  too.  As  Barry  Bingham,  publisher  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  suggested  in  a  speech  before 
the  Human  Relations  Institute  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  on 
the  subject: 

Wasn't  it  a  fear  of  "radicalism"  among  the  sharecroppers 
and  lower  class  whites  that  may  have  been  at  least  partly 
responsible  for  poll  tax  legislation  .  .  .  riding  into  Troy  in 
the  wooden  horse  of  protection  of  white  supremacy?  At  any 
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The  cotton  marketing  quota  referendum — in  Arkansas 

rate,  it  has  been  estimated  that  as  many  as  64  percent  of 
the  white  adult  voters  have  been  disfranchised  in  the  poll  tax 
states,  and  in  every  one  of  these  states  more  whites  than 
Negroes  are  barred  from  the  ballot  box  by  the  tax. 

This  possibility  did  not  go  unnoticed  at  the  time.  In 
every  state  the  white  supremacy  conventions  were  stormy 
affairs.  No  man,  for  fear  of  being  labeled  "nigger  lover," 
dared  lift  his  voice  in  protest  against  Negro  disfranchise- 
ment,  but  many  did  prophesy  that  a  poll  tax  of  as  little 
as  $1.50  would  mean  a  voteless  poor  white  class,  too. 
Charles  Edwards,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Southern  Con- 
ference for  Human  Welfare  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  last 
year  [see  Survey  Graphic  Janu- 
ary 1940],  quoted  a  member  of 
that  state's  convention  of  1901  as 
saying: 

A  great  many  people  all  over 
the  white  counties  do  not  have 
$1.50  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
come  out  in  debt.  There  are  white 
men  in  this  country  who,  rather 
than  pay  $1.50,  would  surrender 
their  vote.  You  say  as  much  as 
you  please  that  they  are  not  pa- 
triotic, but  I  say  they  are. 

Virginia's  white  supremacy 
convention  lasted  a  year  and 
fourteen  days.  The  constitutional 
amendment  it  produced  was 
never  given  a  popular  referen- 
dum, although  the  margin  of 
majority  in  the  vote  to  call  this 
convention  was  only  17,000. 
Summarizing  the  words  of  the 

onvention    speaker,    elected   on 

he  opening  day,  Dr.  Ray  Dou- 
ble, dean  of  the  University  of 
Richmond  Law  School,  wrote  in 

he  Richmond  Times-Dispatch: 

The    obvious    purpose    of    the 

onvention  would  be  to  limit  the 
right  of  suffrage  in  every  possible 
vay  so  that  illiterates  and  persons 

vho  did  not  help  bear  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  the  government, 


white    and    Negro,    would    be    disqualified    from    voting. 
[Quoting   from   the   speaker  directly]    The  right  of  suf- 
frage is  not  a  natural  right.  It  is  a  social  right,  and  neces- 
sarily must  be  regulated  by  society. 

And  the  Results? 

DRAWING  OUR  INFORMATION  FROM  ARTICLES  IN  The  South- 
ern Planter,  we  see  that  in  1896  some  295,000  men  voted 
in  the  presidential  election  in  Virginia,  or  64  percent  of 
the  electorate.  In  1904,  after  the  suffrage  amendments 
were  put  in  force,  the  total  dropped  to  130,000.  The  vote 
for  Virginia's  own  Woodrow  Wilson  added  to  that  of  his 
opponent  totaled,  in  1912,  only  136,000.  In  1936,  the  total 
polled  in  the  general  election  was  334,590.  The  population 
during  these  four  years  had  increased  34  percent.  The 
largest  number  of  votes  ever  cast  in  a  Democratic  pri- 
mary (1936)  was  477,151 — this  number  out  of  a  total 
adult  population  of  2,671,000.  Since  only  a  fourth  of 
these  are  Negroes  (it  was  36  percent  in  1896),  the  maxi- 
mum native  white  vote,  by  the  greatest  stretching  of 
points,  comes  to  43  percent. 

Some.  125,000  Negroes  were  registered  voters  in  Louis- 
iana in  1896,  before  her  "white  supremacy"  convention 
met.  Four  years  later,  after  the  new  laws  had  gone  into 
operation,  the  total  was  about  5000. 

CHARLES  EDWARDS  MAKES  AN  INTERESTING  COMPARISON  BE- 
tween  Alabama's  election  system  and  the  situation  in 
England  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  Unlike  the  English 
experience,  where  "freedom  slowly  broadens  down  from 
precedent  to  precedent,"  Alabama's  experience  since  1901, 
as  indeed  the  experience  of  the  (Continued  on  page  204) 
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The  flue-cured  tobacco  marketing  quota  referendum,  October   1939 — in  South  Carolina 
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Whither  the  American  Indian? 

by  ALDEN  STEVENS 

In  canyon,  plain,  badland  and  forest,  the  author  of  this  appraisal  of  Indian 
affairs  under  John  Collier's  New  Deal  administration  has  sought  an  answer 
to  one  of  the  most  baffling  questions  in  our  history:  What  is  the  destiny  of 
the  First  Americans;  how  can  they  achieve  it? 


SlX    YEARS    AGO    A    TRIBE   OF    700    INDIANS    IN   SOUTHERN   NEW 

Mexico  camped  around  the  government  agency,  living 
in  dilapidated  tents,  brush  tepees,  board  shacks.  Like 
hungry  sparrows  hoping  for  a  crust  of  bread,  these  once 
proud  people  depended  on  their  harassed  agent  to  keep 
them  somehow  from  starvation.  What  resources  the  tribe 
once  owned  had  been  dissipated  in  per  capita  payments, 
ill-advised  loans  which  could  never  be  repaid,  care  and 
training  of  the  children  which  served  only  to  make  the 
younger  generation  as  helpless  and  hopeless  as  the  older. 

Living  on  a  reservation  rich  in  natural  resources  and 
potentialities,  they  had  never  been  taught  or  allowed  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  Instead,  the  Indian  Bureau  had 
handled — and  mishandled — everything  for  them.  Inevita- 
bly this  tribe,  lacking  education,  lacking  any  opportuni- 
ties to  become  self-sufficient,  bereft  of  all  responsibility 
and  not  permitted  to  work  out  any  small  part  of  their 
own  destiny,  had  become  shiftless  hangers-on  at  the  agen- 
cy, diseased,  discouraged,  broken  in  spirit. 

Today  many  of  the  same  people  live  in  clean,  comfort- 
able homes;  the  children  live  with  the  parents  and  attend 
schools  on  the  reservation,  which  prepare  them  for  the 
problems  they  will  face  as  adults.  Their  herds  are  sleek 
and  fat — in  1937  the  cattle  income  of  the  tribe  was  $101,- 
000;  the  feed  produced  was  worth  more  than  $40,000.  No 
longer  are  they  discouraged  and  spiritless.  Ntow  the  tribe 
cares  for  its  own  old  and  indigent;  the  able-bodied  care 
for  themselves  better  than  they  have  been  able  to  do  in 
many  decades.  This  tribe,  the  Mescalero  Apache,  has 
come  back.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  new  order 
should  not  be  permanent.  They  were  fortunate  in  the 
natural  resources  available  and  in  having  an  able  superin- 
tendent to  aid  and  advise  them.  But  the  reconstruction 
is  their  own  doing,  and  other  tribes  less  well  equipped 
have  also  taken  advantage  of  the  same  new  devices  with 
impressive  results. 

A  Century  and  a  Half  of  Dishonor 

SINCE  THE  BEGINNING  OF  WHITE  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  NORTH 

American  continent  the  Indian  has  been  trampled  upon 
and  exploited.  Treaties  have  been  made  and  violated; 
tribes  deprived  of  their  land,  their  living,  their  customs 
and  religion.  In  1838  the  Cherokees  were  mercilessly 
driven  westward  from  their  homes  in  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia  clear  across  the  Mississippi.  A  few  hid  out  in 
the  mountains,  but  only  a  few.  It  was  winter,  and  the 
soldiers  who  drove  them  cared  little  whether  they  lived 
or  died.  The  best  thing  was  to  get  rid  of  them  anyway. 
One  third  of  the  tribe  was  buried  or  left  to  rot  along  the 
way. 
At  about  the  same  time,  on  the  western  plain,  the  fur 
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trading  posts  systematically  debauched  the  Indians  with 
cheap  liquor,  cheated  them  of  their  furs  and  sometimes 
of  their  land.  Did  a  tribe  rebel?  Soldiers  came  quickly 
and  taught  them  their  place.  Usually  their  place  was  un- 
derground. 

Every  effort  was  made,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  to 
get  rid  of  the  Indian;  to  kill  him  off,  starve  him  and  dis- 
courage him  into  race  suicide,  in  an  effort  to  solve  the 
Indian  problem  by  eliminating  the  Indian.  It  didn't  work, 
and  today  the  Indian  is  actually  gaining  in  numbers  at 
a  rate  faster  than  that  of  the  white  population  of  the 
United  States. 

When  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  wrote  "A  Century  of  Dis- 
honor" in  1881,  the  fashion  of  making  treaties  with  tribes, 
and  then  conveniently  breaking  them  by  writing  new 
ones,  had  just  been  abandoned.  The  book  tells  a  long 
story  of  broken  promises,  systematic  destruction  and  de- 
moralization, exploitation  by  traders,  railroad  companies 
and  politicians.  How  much  the  book  had  to  do  with  it  is 
hard  to  say,  but  shortly  after  it  was  published  a  new  In- 
dian policy  came  into  effect,  based  on  the  land  needs  of 
the  tribes.  This  was  urged  by  Carl  Schurz  and  approved 
by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  and  other  good  friends  of  the 
Indian.  It  was  recognized  that  ruthless  destruction  must 
stop.  Instead,  the  Indian  should  be  assimilated,  gradually 
losing  his  identity  until  he  became  indistinguishable  from 
a  white  man.  This  done  successfully,  the  Indian  problem 
would  disappear,  for  certainly  the  Indian  was  dying  out 
at  that  time — or  being  killed  off;  and  Indian  culture  could 
not  possibly  last  more  than  a  few  years,  anyway.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  little  was  said  about  Indian  culture,  the 
general  feeling  being  that  there  wasn't  any. 

The  General  Allotment  Act  was  passed  in  1887,  and 
many  people  regarded  it  as  the  final  solution  of  the  In- 
dian problem.  Each  Indian  was  to  be  given  40  to  160 
acres  of  land,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  must  not  be  sold 
for  twenty-five  years  except  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Agents  were  supposed  to  give  instruction  in 
farming  methods  and  help  along  a  little  during  the  first 
few  years. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  suspected  that  this  act 
would  work  out  even  one  tenth  as  badly  as  it  did.  In  the 
first  place  the  Indians  were  expected  to  adapt  themselves 
almost  immediately  to  a  completely  new  way  of  life.  The 
very  concept  of  land  ownership  by  individuals  was  for- 
eign. Few  of  the  tribes  had  done  any  farming  or  were  in- 
terested in  doing  any.  The  facilities  for  educating  them  to 
the  new  ways  were  pitifully  inadequate. 

When  all  the  Indians  on  a  reservation  had  received 
their  allotments,  the  remainder  of  the  land  was  thrown 
open  for  white  settlement.  Nobody  thought  this  mattered 
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U.  S.  Indian  Service  photos 
John  Collier  dictating  to  Amelia  Skye,  a  Sioux  in  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

very  much,  since  the  Indians  were  a  dying  race,  anyway, 
and  would  never  need  the  land,  especially  now  that  each 
had  a  nice  farm  of  his  own.  The  tribes  lost  20  percent  of 
all  their  land  within  two  years.  By  1933  they  had  lost  90 
million  of  the  138  million  acres  they  had  when  the  act 
was  passed — nearly  two  thirds.  "Checkerboarding"  of  res- 
ervations, leaving  blocks  of  Indian  land  completely  sur- 
rounded by  white  holdings,  led  to  the  gradual  break-up 
of  tribal  life  without  the  substitution  of  any  other  kind 
of  community  life.  Whites  more  often 
than  not  regarded  the  Indians  as  inferior, 
and   almost   never   would   the   two   cul- 
tures mix. 

But  probably  the  worst  feature  of  the 
allotment  act  was  its  inheritance  pro- 
vision. On  the  death  of  the  original  al- 
lottee, the  land  was  to  be  divided  among 
his  heirs.  Why  no  one  thought  of  the 
way  this  would  work  out  is  hard  to  say; 
maybe  some  legislators  did  think  of  it, 
but  they  didn't  do  anything.  Indians 
sometimes  live  a  long  time,  and  when 
old  Charley  Yellowtail  dies  at  the  age  of 
ninety-nine,  the  number  of  heirs  may  be 
something  little  less  than  astronomical. 
Forty  acres  of  land  divided  among,  say, 
120  heirs,  gives  each  just  about  enough 
room  to  pitch  a  tepee. 

The  Indian  Bureau  attempted  to  solve 
this  difficulty  by  renting  and  in  some 
cases  selling  the  entire  parcel,  and  divid- 
ing the  proceeds  among  the  heirs.  More 
often  than  not  a  white  man  was  on  the 
other  end  of  the  deal.  The  Indians  were 
left  landless,  and  the  rental  checks  some- 
times amounted  to  as  little  as  two  or 
three  cents  a  year.  Some  Indians  might 
have  these  microscopic  shares  in  a  dozen 
or  more  estates.  The  bookkeeping  was 
about  all  the  Indian  Bureau  had  time  to 
handle. 

It    was    an    impossible    situation,    of 
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course,  and  quite  insoluble  under  the  al- 
lotment act.  Fortunately  for  them,  die 
act  was  never  applied  to  some  groups, 
such  as  the  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  who 
retained  their  land  as  tribes  and  lost 
nothing  through  allotment. 

A  Decade  of   Progress 

TlIE  GROUNDWORK  FOR  A  CHANGE  WAS  LAID 

in    1928,   when   Lewis   Meriam  and   his 
associates    published    their    Institute    of 
Government  Research  report.  "The  Prob- 
lems of  Indian  Administration."  In  this 
comprehensive   and   fundamental  study, 
the  failure  of  the  assimilation  policy  was 
boldly  drawn,  and  practical,  specific  rec- 
ommendations were  made.  Under  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  Charles  Rhoads  and  Hen- 
ry Scattergood  administered  the  Indian 
Office  and  began  making  the  government 
a   helpful   friend   instead   of  a   despotic 
manager.  A  good  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  the  government  and  the  Indians 
came  about.  New  emphasis  on  day  schools  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  better  educational  policy.  Tribal  skepticism 
and  the  novelty  of  the  approach  slowed  the  work,  but 
a  new  day  had  definitely  begun. 

John  Collier  became  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  1933.  For  a  number  of  years  he  had  headed  the  mili- 
tant Indian  Defense  Association,  had  saved  the  Pueblo 
lands  from  seizure  by  associates  of  Albert  B.  Fall  by  forc- 
ing the  defeat  of  the  anti-Indian  Bursum  bill,  and  had  dem- 


The  new  aim — to  teach  the  3  R's  without  detaching  children  from  their  homes 
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Two  new  murals  by  Maynard 
Dixon  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  Building,  Courtesy 
Section  of  Fine  Arts,  Public 
Buildings  Administration 

onstrated  his  devotion  to  the  In- 
dian cause  in  many  other  ways. 

Collier's  plan  was  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  old  ways  and 
make  it  possible  for  Indians  to 
live  as  Indians  until  a  more  nat- 
ural and  less  destructive  assimi- 
lation could  come  about,  no 
matter  how  long  this  might 
take.  His  first  step  was  to  get 
through  a  none-too-willing  Con- 
gress the  Wheeler-Howard  bill, 
largely  his  own  work,  assisted 
by  Nathan  Margold  and  Felix 
Cohen,  two  Interior  Department 
attorneys.  In  the  end  this 

emerged  almost  intact  as  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act, 
and  is  the  legal  basis  for  Collier's  program. 

The  act  does  not  apply  to  any  tribe  which  rejects  it  in 
an  election,  and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  a  tribe  has 
anything  to  lose  by  accepting  it,  a  considerable  number 
have  voted  it  down,  including  the  Navajo.  The  adminis- 
tration frankly  urges  its  adoption,  sometimes  with  a  fairly 
high  pressure  campaign,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination against  those  who  reject  it  and  nothing  to 
cast  suspicion  on  any  of  the  elections.  No  tribe  in  the 
country  has  had  a  more  comprehensive  program  of  con- 
servation work  and  general  economic  rehabilitation  than 
the  Navajo — but  space  is  lacking  for  adequate  discussion 
of  this  unique  and  particularly  difficult  situation. 

Reorganization 

THE  ALLOTMENT  POLICY  IS  ENDED,  AND  WHILE  PRESENT  HOLD- 

ings  of  individuals  are  not  affected,  no  more  allotments 
will  be  made.  Indian  owners  of  reservation  land  may  now 
sell  it,  but  only  to  the  tribe,  a  provision  which  prevents 
further  alienation  of  Indian  land.  Ceded  lands  which  have 
neither  been  allotted  nor  settled  by  whites  are  returned 
to  the  tribe,  and  provision  is  made  for  small  additions  to 
Indian  holdings  where  necessary.  Management  is  by  an 
elected  tribal  council,  which  (except  where  there  is  a 
shortage)  assigns  each  member  as  much  land  as  he  can 
actually  use.  Thus  one  of  the  worst  administrative  head- 
aches is  on  the  way  to  a  cure,  and  the  shrinkage  of  In- 
dian holdings  is  halted  except  for  some  of  those  tribes 
which  have  rejected  the  Reorganization  Act.  It  is  true 
that  the  problems  of  the  checkerboarded  reservations  are 
not  solved,  and  most  of  the  old  difficulties  of  rental  and 
division  of  proceeds  among  heirs  of  allottees  remain.  But 
the  new  policy  does  turn  land  management  back  to  the 
Indian;  it  goes  far  toward  stabilization  of  the  situation, 
and  it  seems  to  be  working  out  well  in  most  places. 

No  less  important  than  the  land  provisions  are  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Reorganization  Act  enabling  Indians  to  or- 
ganize, adopt  a  constitution,  and  to  incorporate.  These 
give  a  measure  of  self-government  greater  than  ever  en- 
joyed before,  though  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  still  required  on  many  important  matters.  The 
constitutions  are  supposed  to  originate  with  the  tribes, 
but  government  lawyers  have  usually  helped  frame  them, 


Passing    of   the   Old    Regime 

and  each  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  before  the 
tribe  votes  acceptance  or  rejection. 

It  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  too,  who  issues  a 
charter  of  incorporation  when  petitioned  to  do  so.  This 
also  is  subject  to  a  vote  on  the  reservation.  Indians  have 
never  before  had  an  opportunity  to  do  much  voting  on 
what  they  wanted  or  didn't  want,  and  not  all  tribes  have 
taken  kindly  or  intelligently  to  the  democratic  process 
thrust  suddenly  upon  them  under  the  New  Deal.  On 
some  reservations,  such  as  the  Hopi,  the  idea  of  an  all- 
tribal  elected  council  is  so  foreign  that  many  Indians  sim- 
ply do  not  recognize  its  authority  and  pay  little  attention 
to  its  activities.  Poorly  educated  people  commonly  miss 
the  full  implications  of  an  election  and  ignore  it.  After  it 
is  over,  they  may  resent  the  powers  acquired  by  the  council 
members  and  regard  them  simply  as  government  stooges. 

Congress  is  authorized  to  appropriate  $10  million  as  a 
revolving  fund  from  which  loans  may  be  made  to  these 
chartered  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
economic  development  of  the  tribes.  Repayments  are 
credited  to  the  revolving  fund  and  are  available  for  new 
loans.  It  was  this  fund  which  made  possible  the  fresh 
start  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  tribe.  The  record  of  col- 
lections on  these  loans  has  been  very  good. 

About  seventy-five  of  the  tribal  corporations  are  now 
functioning,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  and  the 
number  continues  to  grow.  The  Jicarillas  have  bought 
their  trading  post  and  are  running  it;  the  Chippewas  run 
a  tourist  camp;  the  Northern  Cheyennes  have  a  very  suc- 
cessful livestock  cooperative;  the  Swinomish  of  Washing- 
ton have  a  tribal  fishing  business.  There  are  plenty  of 
others  to  prove  these  corporations  can  be  made  to  work. 

So  far,  however,  it  has  shown  up  best  where  a  small, 
close-knit  group  is  involved,  but  less  satisfactorily  on  such 
large  reservations  as  those  of  the  Sioux,  where  distances 
are  great  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  mutual  distrust 
and  jealousy  between  communities.  Smaller  cooperatives, 
at  least  for  the  present,  may  be  indicated. 

In  the  case  of  the  Blackfeet,  the  tribal  council,  when 
elected,  proved  to  be  predominantly  Indians  of  mixed 
blood,  and  the  full  bloods  of  the  reservation,  amounting 
to  about  22  percent  of  the  population,  complained  that 
their  interests  were  being  subordinated  and  neglected 
wherever  they  conflicted  with  those  of  the  mixed  bloods. 
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Beginning  of  the  New  Era 

The  election  system  was  adjusted  later  to  insure  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  minority  group.  The  difficulty  about 
the  system  is  that  so  many  Indians  on  large  reservations — 
and  some  on  small — do  not  have  a  sense  of  common  in- 
terest. The  nine  Hopi  villages  in  Arizona  have  a  long 
tradition  of  independent  action  as  city  states,  with  very 
little  cooperation  or  friendly  feeling  between  them.  In 
other  cases  the  desperately  poor  circumstances  prevailing 
and  the  lack  of  resources  to  start  with  have  caught  tribes 
simply  too  run  down  and  discouraged  to  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel. 

But  all  this  new  machinery  gives  Indians  for  the  first 
time  an  opportunity  to  run  their  own  affairs,  to  a  limited 
extent  it  is  true,  but  previously  everything  was  handled  by 
the  government,  and  the  Indians  had  to  take  it  or  leave 
it.  Now  a  tribe,  as  a  corporation,  may  purchase,  operate 
and  dispose  of  property,  may  hire  counsel,  engage  in  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  nearly  any  sort,  and  generally  enjoy 
the  legal  privileges  of  a  corporation.  Management  by  the 
elected  council  is  not  always  good,  but  at  least  it  is  man- 
agement by  Indians  through  democratic  processes,  and  a 
period  of  adjustment  to  the  new  way  must  be  expected 
to  produce  mistakes  and  failures  as  well  as  successes.  It 
has  all  been  thrust  upon  the  tribes  very  suddenly  as  such 
things  go — too  suddenly,  say  critics  of  the  administration, 
and  they  may  be  right. 

Indian  families  are  definitely  in  the  lower  third  of 
the  American  population,  so  far  as  income  is  concerned. 
The  average  for  a  family  of  four  during  1937  was  $600  or 
its  equivalent  in  subsistence.  Work  relief  and  direct  relief 
made  up  much  too  large  a  proportion  of  this.  Only  some 
of  the  families  getting  oil  royalties  and  a  very  few  others 
are  in  the  tenth  of  the  United  States  population  with 
family  incomes  of  more  than  $2500. 

Indians  at  Work 

ABOUT  40  PERCENT  OF  ALL  INDIANS  OVER  TEN  YEARS  OLD  ARE 
engaged  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  year  in  pursuits  which 
bring  in  cash.  Half  of  these  are  unskilled  laborers,  the 
other  half  do  various  types  of  semi-skilled  and  skilled 
work.  Fishing  brings  in  sizable  amounts  to  some  tribes  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Lumbering  is  carried  on  in  Ore- 
gon, Montana,  Arizona,  Wisconsin  and  other  states.  The 
sustained  yield  management  of  timber  reserves  now  al- 


most universally  applied  should 
insure  an  income  indefinitely 
for  the  relatively  small  number 
of  Indians  with  commercial  for- 
ests. Nearly  all  Indians  are  farm- 
ers or  stockbreeders,  and  as  such 
raise  at  least  a  part  of  their  own 
food  supply.  The  cooperatives 
which  are  springing  up  all  over 
the  Indian  country  help  with 
marketing  and  do  much  to  im- 
prove farming  methods  and  in- 
crease production  of  saleable 
crops. 

A  growing  source  of  income 
has  been  the  sale  of  arts  and 
crafts.  This  has  long  brought 
in  sizable  sums  to  the  south- 
west tribes,  and  everyone  is  fa- 
miliar with  Navajo  blankets  and 
jewelry  and  with  Pueblo  pottery. 

In  fact,  the  popularity  of  these  products  has  brought  out 
a  flood  of  inferior  factory-made  imitations  which  has  hurt 
the  sale  of  authentic  items. 

The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  was  set  up  by  Con- 
gress in  1936  to  give  aid  in  marketing,  and  to  keep  up 
quality  by  setting  standards  for  each  type  of  object.  Rene 
d'Harnoncourt,  manager  of  the  board,  was  responsible 
for  the  magnificent  show  of  Indian  products  and  Indian 
culture  at  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  in 
1939,  which  was  one  of  the  really  outstanding  features  of 
Treasure  Island.  New  uses  for  Indian  material  in  interior 
decoration  were  suggested  to  show  die  many  attractive 
home  furnishings,  so  thoroughly  American,  which  In- 
dians produce.  The  board  is  a  promotional  and  advisory 
organization,  working  on  a  small  budget.  It  has  met 
opposition  from  traders  and  commercial  firms — some  of 
these  are  more  friendly  now — so  that  its  influence  is  not 
yet  widely  felt.  The  publicity  value  of  the  exhibits  at  San 
Francisco,  at  Gallup,  N.  M.,  and  elsewhere,  together  with 
marketing  cooperatives  the  board  has  helped  Indians 
establish  on  a  number  of  reservations,  has  undoubtedly 
had  a  stimulating  effect.  Arts  and  crafts  will  never  be  one 
of  the  most  important  income  sources  except  locally,  but 
an  increasing  number  of  Indians  are  finding  that  there  is 
money  in  it. 

Homes  and  Health 

HOUSING  HAS  BEEN  FOR  YEARS  AS  SERIOUS  A  PROBLEM  ON  THE 
Indian  reservations  as  in  city  slums.  Best  housed  are  the 
Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  who  escaped  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  allotment  act  and  early  white 
penetration  of  their  traditional  homeland.  Since  they  live 
in  a  mild  climate,  and  have  plenty  of  building  materials — 
stone  and  adobe — they  have  managed  well,  and  still  do. 
On  the  plains  it  has  been  a  different  story.  Nearly  land- 
less, penniless,  with  no  way  to  make  a  living,  and  no  sat- 
isfactory natural  building  materials  at  hand,  such  tribes  as 
the  Sioux,  Winnebago,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  have  lived 
through  the  cold  winters  in  dirt  hovels,  tarpaper  shacks, 
ancient  tents  and  other  makeshift  dwellings  for  many 
years. 

The  Mescalero  and  some  of  the  plains  tribes  have  ac- 
complished a  limited  amount  of  rehousing  with  the  aid  of 
loans  from  the  revolving  fund  set  up  under  the  Reorgan- 
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Choctaw  women  in  Oklahoma  at  a  baby-care  demonstration  of  the  Indian  Service 

ization  Act.  Some  Farm  Security  Administration  money 
has  been  made  available  for  housing  planned  by  the  In- 
dian Office,  most  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Indians 
themselves.  The  general  improvement  in  Indian  income 
is  reflected  in  repairs  on  old  houses  and  in  the  building  of 
some  new  ones  by  the  Indians  themselves.  But  it  is  still 
true,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time,  that  these  efforts  merely 
scratch  the  surface.  Indian  housing  remains  woefully  in- 
adequate. 

Health,  so  closely  related  to  housing,  is  also  still  far 
from  satisfactory,  though  probably  better  today  than  it 
has  ever  been  before.  Somewhat  better  food  and  shelter 
have  made  a  difference,  particularly  in  the  greatest  Indian 
scourge,  tuberculosis.  There  is  some  indication  that  In- 
dian resistance  to  disease  is  increasing,  and  certainly  In- 
dian resistance  to  white  medicine  is  decreasing.  When  the 
new  Navajo-Hopi  health  center  was  opened  last  year 
at  Fort  Defiance  some  of  the  prominent  Navajo  medicine 
men  participated  in  the  ceremonies  with  chants,  speeches 
and  offers  of  cooperation — evidence  of  an  entirely  new 
attitude  toward  the  Indian  Service,  and  one  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  new  attitude  of  the  service 
itself  toward  the  Indian. 

Trachoma,  a  serious  and  persistent  Indian  disease,  has 
been  tackled  with  new  vigor.  Cooperative  research  with 
Columbia  University  at  the  Trachoma  School  on  the  Fort 
Apache  Reservation  in  Arizona  has  definitely  established 
the  cause  of  trachoma  as  a  filterable  virus,  and  experi- 
ments with  sulfanilamide  give  promise  of  an  effective 
new  treatment. 

Educational  About-Face 

THE   PROBLEM    OF    EDUCATION,   SO   VITAL   TO   THE   SUCCESS   OF 

any  government  program,  has  been  a  sore  spot  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  the  present  administration  has  char- 
acteristically applied  to  it  a  fresh  viewpoint;  at  the  same 
time  building  on  the  work  done  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration under  Commissioner  Rhoads,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognize  the  hopeless  inadequacy  of  tradi- 
tional policies. 

The  original  colonies  showed  little  concern  for  Indian 
education,  although  several  colleges,  including  Dartmouth 
and  Harvard,  made  provision  for  tuition-free  admission 
of  Indians,  and  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775  em- 


ployed a  schoolmaster  for  the  Delawares 
and  made  motions  toward  doing  some- 
thing for  other   tribes.  The  Revolution 
interrupted,  and  until  1819  Indian  edu- 
cation  was   left  entirely   to  a  few   mis- 
sionary societies.  From  that  year  to  1873, 
$10,000    was    appropriated    annually   for 
the  work,  and  most  of  this  was  turned 
over  to  the  missions.  From  1873  on,  the 
appropriations  increased  fairly  regularly 
until    1932,    when    $11,224,000    was    set 
aside.  The  next  few  years  saw  slight  re- 
ductions; the  budget  for  1939-1940  allows 
$10,523,745.    (However,    most    post-1933 
building     was     done     with     emergency 
funds  not  included  in  the  departmental 
budget.)    Until    1929,    Indian   education 
was   pretty   much   a   hodgepodge.  More 
Indians  attended  public  schools  than  any 
other  kind — this  is  still  true.  Large  num- 
bers were  in  mission  schools.  Many  at- 
tended boarding  schools  both  on'and  off  the  reservations. 
These  were  established  late  in  the  last  century  when  the 
accepted  theory  of  Indian  education  called  for  removal  of 
the  children  from  their  parents  and  home  life  as  much 
as  possible  so  that  they  might  be  "civilized."  Often  the 
children  were  taken  by  force  from  their  homes  and  sub- 
jected in  the  schools  to  a  rigid  discipline  and  a  standard- 
ized, outmoded  course  of  study.  Half  their  time  was  de- 
voted to  school  work,  the  other  half  to  doing  routine  in- 
stitutional tasks  such  as  laundering,  cleaning,  wood-chop- 
ping and  food  preparation.  Often  this  work  was  too  hard 
and  too  many  hours  per  day  were  devoted  to  it,  so  that 
it  had  a  serious  effect  on  healoh.  Insufficient  operating 
funds  made  the  school  and  living  standards  dangerously 
low. 

Forbidden  to  speak  their  own  language  in  school,  out 
of  touch  with  family  and  tribal  life,  denied  the  normal 
experience  and  education  needed  to  prepare  them  for  life 
as  Indians,  the  children  would  return  home  from  school 
dissatisfied  misfits,  unable  to  readapt  themselves  to  reser- 
vation life  and  equally  unable  to  find  a  place  in  a  white 
community.  They  had  learned  to  read  and  write,  but  they 
were  unfamiliar  with  the  customs  and  language  of  their 
own  people,  and  found  their  schooling  of  little  use  in 
making  a  living. 

j^.  The  problem  was  a  hard  one,  and  perhaps  the  earlier 
officials  should  not  be  too  harshly  criticized  for  their  fail- 
ure to  solve  it.  Indians  are  very  diverse;  they  represent 
hundreds  of  cultures  vastly  different  one  from  another. 
More  than  two  hundred  mutually  unintelligible  lan- 
guages are  spoken  in  the  United  States.  The  school  pro- 
gram must  be  carefully  fitted  to  each  group  since  the 
needs  vary  so  much.  And  undoubtedly  the  success  of  the 
present  program  rests  partly  on  a  study  of  previous  fail- 
ures. 

The  "about-face"  in  Indian  education  is  designed  to 
mesh  with  the  "about-face"  in  general  policy.  Recogniz- 
ing attempts  to  drag  children  from  their  families  and 
"civilize"  them  as  a  total  failure,  the  aim  now  is  to  give 
a  basic  education  in  the  three  R's  without  detaching  them 
from  their  families,  to  teach  hygiene  and  such  mechanical 
skills  as  will  be  useful  to  each  group.  This  is  accomplished 
to  an  increasing  extent  in  day  schools,  which  are  being 
established  on  as  many  reservations  as  possible.  The  chil- 
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dren  live  at  home  and  walk  or  ride  to  school.  Native 
tongues  are  not  forbidden,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
Indians  are  on  the  teaching  staffs.  In  the  past  ten  years 
the  Indian  day  school  population  (in  all-Indian  schools 
as  distinct  from  public  schools)  has  risen  from  4532  to 
14,087.  There  are  still  over  10,000  in  boarding  schools  on 
and  off  the  reservations,  and  about  7000  in  schools  run  by 
missions,  states  and  private  agencies. 

The  fact  that  facilities  for  education  were  so  limited 
has  made  it  impossible  to  abandon  entirely  the  boarding 
schools,  but  the  emphasis  in  these  has  been  changed  radi- 
cally, and  they  are  now  used  principally  as  vocational 
and  trade  schools.  The  boarding  school  at  Flandreau, 
S.  D.,  specializes  in  dairying;  Haskell  Institute  (a  high 
school)  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  gives  business  and  commer- 
cial courses  and  shop  work;  that  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  is  for 
students  who  wish  to  learn  arts  and  crafts.  Sherman 
Institute,  at  Riverside,  Calif.,  teaches  agriculture  and 
industrial  work.  Thus  it  is  possible  for  those  who  show 
aptitude  and  want  training  in  trades  to  get  it. 

Some  of  these  schools  are  accredited  by  higher  institu- 
tions, and  an  educational  loan  fund  of  $250,000  enables 
young  Indians  to  attend  advanced  trade  and  vocational 
schools  as  well  as  colleges.  About  220  Indians  are  now 
receiving  higher  education,  most  of  them  in  state  univer- 
sities. 

Indian  education  is  still  much  less  complete  than  it 
should  be.  At  least  10,000  children  of  school  age  are  not 
enrolled  in  any  school.  But  never  has  an  educational  pro- 
gram been  so  well  adapted  to  the  Indian's  problem,  and 
never  have  there  been  as  many  school-age  children  in 
school  as  there  are  today.  The  importance  of  education 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the  total  staff 
of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  is  engaged  in  this  work. 

Of  86,747  Indians  between  six  and  eighteen,  33,645 
attend  public  schools  not  opera- 
ted by  the  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. These  are  mostly  in  such 
states  as  California,  Minnesota, 
and  Oklahoma,  where  a  certain 
amount  of  assimilation  is  actu- 
ally taking  place.  The  arrange- 
ment does  not  work  badly;  and 
some  educators  feel  that  Indian 
children  who  attend  public 
schools  are  better  adapted  to 
meet  their  problems  as  adults 
for  the  contacts  made  there. . 
Since  Indian  land  is  exempt 
from  taxation,  the  government 
pays  a  small  tuition  to  the  school 
district  for  each  Indian  pupil. 

For  the  first  time  adult  In- 
dians are  taking  a  real  interest 
in  the  education  of  their  children 
and  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
school  as  a  community  center. 
On  the  Rosebud  reservation 
(Sioux,  S.  D.)  a  vegetable  can- 
ning project  by  the  women  with 
some  help  from  the  school 
teacher  was  so  successful  that 
for  die  first  time  in  many  years 
a  winter  was  passed  without  re- 
lief rations  being  sent  into  the  Navajo  medicine  men  add 
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area.  There  is  an  awakening  of  interest  which  has  resulted 
in  some  rather  astonishing  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians.  In  the  Kallihoma  district  of  Oklahoma  some 
twenty-five  children  were  widiout  school  facilities,  but 
their  parents  got  together,  bought  an  abandoned  hotel, 
remodeled  it  diemselves,  set  up  an  Indian  and  his  wife  as 
teachers,  and  started  a  day  school  and  community  center 
which  has  been  a  most  successful  enterprise. 

The    Indian    Administration 

No    DISCUSSION    OF    COLLIER'S    POLICIES    WOULD    BE   COMPLETE 

without  mention  of  an  important  trend  within  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Reorganization  Act  is  designed  to 
set  up  mechanisms  within  die  tribe  which  will  perform 
the  social  services  now  provided  by  the  government  bu- 
reau. The  result  should  be  a  gradual  withering  of  the  bu- 
reau as  the  new  tribal  machinery  takes  over  the  load.  This 
withering  process  cannot  be  said  to  have  begun  as  yet, 
but  perhaps  that  would  be  expecting  too  much.  Complete 
elimination  of  the  bureau  cannot  be  accomplished  for 
many  years,  if  ever,  and  meanwhile  Indians  are  being 
trained  and  encouraged  to  seek  government  positions  in  it. 
About  half  the  employes  today  are  Indians,  and  the  pro- 
portion is  increasing.  Nearly  a  hundred  are  in  the  Wash- 
ington office — there  were  eleven  there  in  1933 — and  not  a 
few  are  in  highly  responsible  positions.  The  rest  are  scat- 
tered over  the  country;  many  are  teaching  in  the  new 
schools.  These  men  and  women  are  getting  valuable  ex- 
perience in  public  administration,  and  as  the  office  de- 
creases in  size  many  of  them  will  be  prepared  to  step  into 
tribal  government  and  perform  there  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  their  people. 

Indian  civil  liberties  are  in  better  shape  dian  ever, 
though  still  rather  restricted.  Indians  are  citizens,  but  in 
some  states,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  they  do  not  vote. 
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Early  in  1934  Congress  repealed  twelve  old  laws  limiting 
Indian  freedom  of  meeting,  organization  and  communica- 
tion, authorizing  the  Indian  office  to  remove  "undesirable 
persons"  from  reservations,  permitting  rather  arbitrary 
action  by  the  superintendents  and  approving  repressive 
military  measures.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  laws  had 
not  been  in  use  for  many  years,  but  it  is  good  that  they 
have  been  repealed.  Bans  on  the  use  of  Indian  languages 
by  children  in  school  and  restrictions  on  native  religious 
ceremonies  have  been  lifted. 

An  improved  system  of  administration  of  justice  to  In- 
dians was  deleted  from  the  Wheeler-Howard  bill  before 
passage.  However,  the  judicial  power  of  the  reservation 
superintendents,  once  almost  unlimited,  has  been  sharply 
reduced,  and  the  government  has  much  less  control  over 
individual  lives  and  activities  than  it  formerly  had. 

The  administration  has  come  in  for  its  share  of  criti- 
cism, much  of  it  aimed  at  the  Navajo  service.  The  Nava- 
jo  range  was  in  extremely  bad  condition  even  before  1933, 
and  by  that  year  it  was  obvious  that  strong  action  was 
necessary  if  there  was  going  to  be  any  range  left.  It  is  a 
complicated  story  with,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides,  but  the  net  result  has  been  that  in  drastically 
reducing  the  Indian  stock  and  instituting  controls  aimed 
at  saving  the  range  from  destruction  by  erosion,  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  was  stirred  up.  There  were  claims  of 
injustice,  arbitrary  seizure  and  more  or  less  dictatorial 
methods.  The  Navajos  expressed  their  displeasure  by  re- 
jecting the  Indian  Reorganization  Act,  though  by  a  fair- 
ly close  margin.  Last  fall,  when  drought  swept  the  West 
and  crops  everywhere  were  bad,  critics  pointed  out  that 
if  the  administration  hadn't  been  in  such  a  rush  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  horses  and  get  rid  of  the  goats,  the 
Navajos  could  now  be  eating  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
feed  for  the  remaining  animals  had  to  be  brought  onto 
the  reservation  because  of  the  lack  of  grass,  and  had  even 
more  been  destroyed  this  would  not  have  been  necessary. 

Many  sober  observers  have  charged  that  Collier's  pro- 
gram has  been  jammed  through  much  too  fast,  and  that 
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this  speed  has  brought  about  more  trouble  and  resent- 
ment than  it  was  worth.  The  Indian  Rights  Association, 
which  has  worked  tirelessly  for  Indians  since  1882,  points 
to  the  good  work  of  the  previous  administration  as  proof 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  fast,  and  that  orderly 
progress  following  careful  experiment  may  result  in  more 
permanent  reform  with  less  upsetting  opposition.  There 
is  evidence  that  die  pace  has  now  slowed  down. 

The  administration  has  been  publicized  masterfully — 
perhaps  too  much  so.  One  might  gather  from  reading  In- 
dian Office  releases  that  the  Indian  had  never  had  a  friend 
before,  and  that  now  every  problem  of  die  red  man  has 
been  solved,  or  is  on  its  way  to  a  quick  solution.  Nothing 
has  stirred  up  as  much  antagonism  in  the  Indian  country 
as  the  driving  passion  for  immediate  and  complete  re- 
form, the  impatience  widi  criticism  and  the  too  enthusi- 
astic press  notices  which  have  been  characteristic  since 
Collier  took  over. 

Other  critics  have  called  Collier  visionary,  and  his  poli- 
cies communistic.  Some  say  Indians  do  not  want  to  and 
are  not  competent  to  govern  themselves.  Occasionally, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  that  Collier  is  a  sentimentalist, 
trying  to  hold  the  Indian  back  for  the  benefit  of  tourists 
and  anthropologists,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  main  stream 
of  American  life.  These  groups,  however,  apparently  have 
nothing  to  suggest  but  a  return  to  the  old  assimilation 
policy  which  gave  no  promise  of  success  and  every  evi- 
dence of  complete  and  tragic  failure  during  the  long 
years  of  its  history.  Then  there  are  many  individual  com- 
plaints against  superintendents,  physicians  and  other  offi- 
cials. There  always  have  been  these,  and  there  always  will 
be.  "Too  much  education  and  not  enough  practical  experi- 
ence," says  one  New  Mexico  observer  about  local  Indian 
office  employes. 

THE  TWO  MOST  IMPORTANT  INDEPENDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
working  for  the  good  of  the  Indian  are  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  and  the  American  Association  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Both  are  friendly  to  the  administration,  the  latter 
perhaps  more  so  than  die  former.  Each  makes  reports 
and  suggestions,  publicizes  Indian  needs,  investigates 
complaints,  and  points  out  individual  cases  of  bad  admin- 
istration. Although  the  Indian  Rights  Association  is  in 
sympathy  with  most  of  Collier's  broad  aims,  it  has  taken 
some  pretty  energetic  pot-shots  in  the  past,  and  still 
takes  every  opportunity  to  point  out  that  while  good 
work  is  being  done,  there  is  still  plenty  left  to  do. 

It  has  been  a  terrific  problem.  Hopelessly  tangled  in 
obsolete  laws,  nearly  landless,  poverty  stricken,  uneduca- 
ted, prey  to  white  interests  everywhere,  unable  to  defend 
themselves,  and  finally  saddled  with  an  administrative 
policy  which  regarded  them  as  a  dying  people  more  in 
need  of  race  euthanasia  than  anything  else,  the  Indians 
could  hardly  have  been  worse  off.  As  far  back  as  1862 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "If  we  get  through  this  war,  and 
I  live,  this  Indian  system  shall  be  reformed."  But  it  is 
only  now  that  this  is  really  taking  place. 

The  truth  is  that  the  New  Deal  Indian  administration 
is  neither  as  successful  as  its  publicity  says  it  is,  nor  as 
black  and  vicious  a  failure  as  the  severest  critics  would 
have  us  believe.  Many  Indian  problems  remain  unsolved, 
but  every  one  has  been  attacked.  If  eddies  have  been 
stirred  up,  there  is  still  a  powerful  current  in  Indian  af- 
fairs, and  it  seems  to  be  in  a  direction  which  gives  this 
splendid  race  an  opportunity  to  shape  its  own  destiny. 
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Pottery   Makers — Pueblo   Girls  Carrying  Water — Eagle  Dance  Design.  By  Velino  Herrera,  Zia  Pueblo 


Native  Indian  Artists 

Murals   and    Mural   Designs   for   the 
Department  of  Interior,  Washington 


Dancer.  By  Velino  Herrera 


Flute  Player — Peyote  Birds  and  Symbols.  By  Woodrow  Crumbo,  Potawatomi 


Some  of  the  completed  murals  or  designs  of  the 
four  young  Indian  artists  who  are  decorating 
the  recreation  rooms  of  the  new  Interior  build- 
ing, are  presented  on  this  page  and  the  page 
preceding.  They  are  in  oil.  Below  is  a  mural 
in  the  cafeteria,  by  a  fifth  artist.  Another 
mural  in  the  cafeteria,  by  Steven  Mopope, 
Kiowa,  is  not  reproduced  here  for  lack  of  space. 
These  are  in  water  color.  The  decorations  have 
been  commissioned  by  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts, 
Public  Buildings  Administration,  FWA,  through 
whose  courtesy  these  photographs  are  shown. 


Hunting  Ground.    By  Gerald  Nailor,  Navajo 


Harvest  Dance. 


Apache  Round  Dance.    By  Allen  Houser,  Apache 
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Initiation   Ceremony.    By  Gerald   Nailor 


Bchiah,   Kiowa 
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Apache   Round   Dance.    By   Allen   Houser 


Blue  Ribbon  Citizen 


I.  The  Townswoman 


by  FRANK  J.  TAYLOR 


THREE  DECADES  BACK,  WHEN  PEAKL 
Chase  graduated  from  the  University 
of  California  and  returned  to  her  home 
town,  Santa  Barbara  was  just  another 
small  city  drowsing  in  the  California 
sunshine.  Today,  Santa  Barbara  is  rat- 
ed by  city  planners  as  the  most  civic- 
minded  community  in  the  West,  if  not 
in  the  entire  country.  With  fewer  than 
40,000  inhabitants,  Santa  Barbara  sup- 
ports community  enterprises,  public  and 
private  cultural  and  welfare  agencies, 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  city  ten  times 
as  large.  It  has  discouraged  blatant  signs 
and  billboards,  promoted  civic  beauty 
and  achieved  a  unified  scheme  of  archi- 
tecture that  should  be  a  model  for  other 
towns. 

Many  of  these  achievements  can  be 
traced  to  the  tireless  activities  of  Miss 
Chase,  who,  except  for  three  years  as  a 
teacher  of  home  economics,  has  never 
received  a  penny  for  thirty  years'  hard 
work  for  Santa  Barbara  and  California. 

Pearl  Chase's  formula  is  simple,  her 
chief  weapons  public  education  and 
team  play,  and  as  a  fellow  citizen  put  it, 
"when  needed,  righteous  indignation 
poured  on  thick."  She  keeps  ten  or 
more  volunteer  citizens'  committees  in  a 
constant  state  of  semi-mobilization.  She 
is  an  enigma  to  politicians,  who  couldn't 
figure  out  at  first  "who  paid  her."  Most 
of  them  by  now  have  learned  to  con- 
sult her  about  civic  affairs  before  she 
has  them  on  the  carpet  before  some 
well  informed  committee. 

Fortunately  for  Santa  Barbara,  Pearl 
Chase,  comfortably  well-to-do,  was  in- 
terested in  people;  she  wanted  them 
healthy  and  happy;  she  chose  to  work 
on  public  health  and  recreation  prob- 
lems. She  early  decided  to  tackle  the  jobs 
that  everybody  said  somebody  ought  to 
do  but  which  nobody  did.  Her  first  job 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  old  slaughter 
house,  an  unsightly,  unsanitary  eyesore. 
After  the  committee  of  irate  college  and 
club  women  she  had  organized  made 
such  a  hullaballoo  that  the  health  offi- 
cers condemned  the  slaughter  house,  she 
directed  the  committee's  attention  to  the 
local  dairies,  which  were  an  unclean 
health  menace.  They,  too,  succumbed  to 
a  public  lambasting  and  for  years  have 
been  rated  the  best  in  the  state.  In  1919, 
the  committee  conducted  a  housing  sur- 
vey. Other  interests  of  Miss  Chase  were 
the  cooking  classes  and  community  dan- 
ces at  Neighborhood  House.  After  some 
years  of  quiet  work  with  county  and 
state  officials,  a  modern  general  hospi- 


Pearl  Chase 

tal  and  tuberculosis  sanatorium  replaced 
the  inadequate  shacks  of  a  poor  farm. 
Many  of  the  organizations  which  Miss 
Chase  helped  to  start  are  part  of  the 
backbone  of  community  life,  such  as 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  the 
Santa  Barbara  Community  Chest.  This 
early  part  of  her  public  service  ended  in 
a  term  as  the  first  woman  president  of 
the  California  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  Leaders  in  Santa  Barbara  had 
learned  to  work  together,  made  "coop- 
eration" their  watchword. 

IT  IS  APPARENT  THAT  EARLY  IN  HER  EN- 

ergetic  career,  Pearl  Chase  discovered 
that  her  fellow  citizens  liked  to  serve 
on  effective  committees  dedicated  to  use- 
ful achievements.  Santa  Barbara  is  a 
veritable  network  of  committees,  and 
none  of  them  go  to  sleep  on  the  job. 
Miss  Chase  won't  let  them. 

In  1920  the  Community  Arts  Associ- 
ation came  into  existence,  supported  by 
popular  subscriptions  which  underwrote 
the  work  of  four  major  committees.  One 
undertook  to  give  more  good  music  to 
Santa  Barbara.  Another  worked  on 
drama.  A  third  concentrated  on  an  art 
school.  The  fourth  tackled  the  biggest 
job  of  all — striving  to  promote  city  plan- 
ning and  city  beautification,  generally. 
Bernhard  Hoffmann  headed  this  all-im- 
portant committee  from  the  time  he  or- 
ganized it  in  1922  until  thirteen  years 
ago  when  he  went  back  East  on  an 


extended  business  trip  and  asked  Miss 
Chase  to  take  over.  She  has  been  chair- 
man of  Plans  and  Planting  ever  since. 

Twenty  years  ago  Bernhard  Hoffmann 
was  wintering  in  Santa  Barbara,  and 
was  dismayed  that  the  fine  old  adobe 
structures — relics  of  the  Spanish  era 
when  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Barbara  was 
the  gracious  social  capital  of  Califor- 
nia— were  fast  being  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  commonplace  modern  buildings. 
To  prove  to  Santa  Barbarans  that  they 
should  cherish  their  Spanish  heritage, 
Hoffmann  and  his  wife  bought  the  old 
de  la  Guerra  House  close  to  the  busi- 
ness district,  restored  the  old  structures 
and  added  others  in  the  pleasing  Cali- 
fornia style.  The  Restaurante  del  Paseo 
and  shops  are  the  mecca  of  tourists.  This 
demonstration  furthered  the  work  of 
Plans  and  Planting. 

The  big  chance  to  lift  the  face  of 
Santa  Barbara  came  unexpectedly  in 
1925  when  the  earthquake  wrecked  the 
business  section.  Surprisingly  enough, 
the  old  adobes  restored  by  Bernhard 
Hoffmann  stood  up  under  the  terrific 
shake.  Almost  before  the  dust  cleared, 
the  Plans  and  Planting  Committee  in- 
duced the  city  and  council  to  appoint 
a  board  of  architects  to  review  designs 
for  all  new  buildings.  A  political  up- 
heaval, however,  brought  in  a  mayor 
and  city  council  which  refused  to  sanc- 
tion the  review  board.  So  Plans  and 
Planting  picked  up  where  the  board  left 
off,  using  "a  touch  here  and  a  boost 
there,"  as  Miss  Chase  put  it.  Today  the 
distinctive  architecture  of  the  city's  busi- 
ness district  and  public  buildings  is  a 
tribute  to  the  persuasiveness  of  that 
committee. 

THERE  WERE  OTHER  KNOTTY  PROBLEMS. 
The  old  Southern  Pacific  roundhouse, 
for  instance,  was  an  eyesore  standing 
close  to  the  beautifully  landscaped  beach 
parkway.  The  committee  finally  called 
on  a  high  official  of  the  railroad.  "How 
would  you  beautify  a  roundhouse?"  he 
asked.  "And  in  the  Spanish  style?"  The 
committee  produced  a  postcard  showing 
the  bullfighting  arena  in  Seville,  Spain. 
"O.K."  replied  the  president,  "you  win." 
Which  explains  why  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific roundhouse  in  Santa  Barbara  is 
faced  with  stucco,  with  arches  for  win- 
dows, gay  pennants  flying  on  holidays 
from  a  dozen  flagpoles  on  its  parapet. 
Plans  and  Planting  may  be  credited 
also  for  the  absence  of  poles  and  wires 
on  the  main  business  street.  A  subcom- 
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mittcc  spurred  on  by  Miss  Chase  and 
Mr.  Hoffmann  raised  $3000  by  private 
subscription  to  put  five  blocks  of  wires 
underground.  The  area  looked  so  much 
better  than  any  other  five  blocks  in  town 
that  the  city  and  property  owners  else- 
where worked  out  similar  agreements 
with  the  utility  companies.  The  new  ar- 
mory, which  looks  like  a  mission  school 
instead  of  a  fortress,  and  the  new  post 
office,  which  architects  in  Washington 
wanted  to  streamline,  are  examples  of 
community  pride  and  effort. 

Recently  the  state  granted  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars  for  a  new  building  to 
house  the  Santa  Barbara  State  College, 
a  long-sought  improvement.  Everyone 
was  delighted  but  Pearl  Chase.  She  took 
one  look  at  the  plans  which  did  not 
conform  to  Santa  Barbara's  idea  of 
school  architecture,  and  declared,  "We 
don't  want  a  student  factory  like  that." 
Some,  fearful  of  losing  the  appropria- 
tion, tried  to  hush-hush  her,  but  civic 
leaders  joined  state  senator  and  assem- 
blyman in  drafting  local  architects  on  a 
committee  to  redesign  the  building  in 
thr  California  style,  utilizing  the  iden- 
tical floor  plan.  State  officials  came  and 
talked  things  over.  The  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion  applied  by  Plans  and  Plant- 
ing and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  plus 
the  merit  of  the  new  plans,  convinced 
the  state  officials. 

SANTA  BARBARA  is  ONE  OF  THE  FEW  CITIES 
where  motorists  can  glide  through  town 
without  bucking  business  traffic  or  fight- 
ing stop  signals  or  staring  at  billboards. 
They  are  on  a  parkway  nearly  all  the 
way  from  the  old  Samarkand  Hotel, 
which  the  owner  recently  gave  to  the 
Warm  Springs  Foundation  as  a  spa  for 
after-treatment  of  infantile  paralysis,  to 
the  southern  tip  of  town,  where  the 
Park  Department  developed  a  bird  ref- 
uge out  of  an  unsightly  slough  with 
money  donated  by  a  generous  citizen. 

When  the  billboard  interests  defied 
Pearl  Chase's  efforts  to  keep  unsightly 
signs  off  expensive  new  highways,  she 
had  tens  of  thousands  of  green,  gummed 
stamps  printed,  bearing  the  legend,  "I 
Favor  Products  Not  Advertised  on  the 
Landscape  of  California."  Garden  Club 
members  induced  hundreds  of  house- 
wives to  attach  these  stamps  when  they 
paid  their  monthly  bills.  Many  obnoxi- 
ous billboards  came  down. 

Plans  and  Planting  developed  an  at- 
tractive brown-stained  sign  with  raised 
letters,  which  many  businesses  have 
adopted  to  replace  blatant  painted  post- 
ers and  conventional  street  signs.  Bill- 
board interests  now  give  Santa  Barbara 
a  fairly  wide  berth,  but  the  battle  is 
still  waged  against  banners,  posters,  ugly 
business  signs  and  the  "snipe"  signs 
which  mushroom  overnight.  A  subcom- 
mittee of  school  children  works  on  this 
problem  in  the  county.  Last  spring  Miss 
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Chase  learned  just  how  effectively  this 
subcommittee  functions  when  one  of 
her  other  committees,  promoting  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  Old  Mission  and 
ranches  in  Santa  Ynez  Valley,  put  up 
temporary  markers  to  guide  the  pil- 
grims. Before  morning,  the  youngsters 
had  disposed  of  every  single  arrow.  "I 
had  a  taste  of  my  own  medicine,"  she 
laughed,  "but  we  all  agree  that  this 
demonstrates  our  claim  that  we  need 
more  road  signs."  Plans  and  Planting  is 
on  guard  to  see  that  the  three  mile 
stretch  of  city  owned  waterfront  isn't 
turned  into  a  Coney  Island  by  private 
exploiters  and  that  the  Park  Commis- 
sion gets  all  possible  encouragement  in 
the  development  of  proper  plans  for 
street  tree  planting  and  park  improve- 
ment. 

A  committee  representing  many  or- 
ganizations recently  defeated  an  effort 
to  take  away  the  control  of  the  park 
commission  over  its  employes — an  at- 
tempt to  put  in  the  spoils  system. 

A  special  committee  on  competitions 
of  Plans  and  Planting  gives  annual 
awards  to  small  houses  and  gardens  and 
at  longer  intervals  to  the  best  examples 
of  civic  and  commercial  architecture 
and  the  most  attractive  service  stations. 

The  County  Roadside  and  Safety 
Council,  under  Miss  Chase's  leadership, 
is  working  on  step-back  hedges  at  street 
intersections  to  clear  sight  lines  and  re- 
duce traffic  accidents. 

Plans  and  Planting  and  the  schools 
foster  Mexican  and  Negro  garden  clubs 
and  children's  gardening  projects.  This 
is  a  pet  Pearl  Chase  idea — to  cover  up 
with  vines  and  flowers  the  shacks  at 
the  lower  end  of  town,  to  keep  yards 
clean  and  attractive.  Meantime  another 
arm  of  Plans  and  Planting  is  working  to 
replace  many  of  the  shacks  in  which 
the  Mexicans  and  Negroes  live.  In  com- 
petition with  7000  other  communities, 


Santa  Barbara  has  won  the  Annual 
Better  Homes  in  America  award  in  thir- 
teen out  of  fifteen  years  because  of  the 
educational  value  of  its  spring  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  Campaign. 

Meantime,  work  started  by  other 
branches  of  the  Community  Arts  Asso- 
ciation when  Mr.  Hoffmann  was  presi- 
dent and  Miss  Chase  was  secretary  goes 
forward.  The  music  branch  has  raised 
thousands  of  dollars  during  the  years 
to  underwrite  concerts  by  symphony 
orchestras,  chamber  music  groups  and 
musical  artists,  who  ordinarily  pass  by 
small  cities  like  Santa  Barbara.  It  has 
sponsored  a  community  orchestra  and 
given  many  scholarships. 

The  drama  committee  functions  are 
continued  by  the  Lobero  Theater  Foun- 
dation and  the  county-owned  Lobero 
Theater  which  was  constructed  not  only 
for  productions  by  local  players  but  to 
bring  distinguished  actors  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  Little  Theater  and  the  studio 
buildings  which  belonged  to  the  School 
of  the  Arts,  have  recently  been  pur- 
chased, enlarged  and  improved  so  that 
this  cultural  center  may  continue  to  serve 
the  community  under  private  auspices. 

TRADITIONS  ARE  TAKING  ROOT  IN  SANTA 
Barbara.  When  the  Lobero  Theater  was 
opened  in  1924,  the  committee  promo- 
ted a  festival  for  the  occasion.  Santa 
Barbarans  caught  the  spirit,  enjoyed  the 
singing  and  folk  dancing  so  much  that 
there  was  popular  clamor  to  make  the 
festival  an  annual  affair.  Thus  origina- 
ted the  Old  Spanish  Days  Fiesta,  held 
every  August  at  the  time  of  the  full 
moon,  when  the  town  goes  Spanish  for 
three  days,  in  costume,  manners  and 
fun,  even  to  abandoning  automobiles 
for  horses  and  carriages.  The  town  is 
full  to  overflowing  and  hundreds  go  on 
the  garden  tours  which  Pearl  Chase  orig- 
inated in  1925  and  which  give  pleasure 


Giant  fig  tree,  landmark  of  Santa  Barbara,  saved  by  Plans  and  Planting 
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each  Friday  in  early  spring  and  midsum- 
mer to  visitors  and  residents  alike. 

The  trick  of  building  a  better  com- 
munity through  citizens'  committees  is 
to  get  the  right  citizens  on  the  right 
committees.  Pearl  Chase  likes  to  know 
the  hobbies  of  her  fellow  townsmen. 
One  man  whose  interest  was  collecting 
birds'  eggs  built  his  hobby  into  the  now 
famous  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  A  couple  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  landscape  gardening  and  wild 
flowers,  and  a  generous  resident  with 
money,  established  the  beautiful  Santa 
Barbara  Botanical  Garden,  which  spe- 
cializes in  native  California  shrubs  and 
has  proved  a  godsend  to  gardeners  and 
roadside  beautifiers  who  seek  shrubbery 
that  thrives  with  little  water.  A  wealthy 
committee  member  underwrote  the  arts 
and  crafts  school.  A  yachtsman  gave 
the  city  a  breakwater  to  create  a  yacht 
harbor.  A  retired  engineer  built  a  mile 
of  scenic  roadways  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains  behind  the  city,  to  prove  to 
the  supervisors  that  they  ought  to  build 
the  rest  of  the  proposed  Skyline  High- 


way— which  they  did.  A  group  of  art 
collectors  and  artists  has  just  organ- 
ized to  give  Santa  Barbara  a  splendid 
art  museum.  It  is  leasing  from  the 
county  the  fine  old  postoffice,  and  de- 
lightful plans  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  building  and  grounds  in  the 
center  of  the  business  district. 

A  few  years  ago,  certain  wealthy  resi- 
dents, wishing  their  benefactions  to  serve 
pressing  community  needs,  established 
the  Santa  Barbara  Foundation.  The 
Foundation  will  accept  and  administer 
any  gift  or  bequest  from  f  100  to  $1  mil- 
lion, and  its  trustees  will  save  a  tree, 
build  an  art  gallery  or  hospital,  or  di- 
rect a  study  of  earthquakes.  Through 
it,  one  man  endowed  a  band  and  pre- 
served an  historic  adobe.  Another  gave 
a  library.  Money  has  been  granted  for 
a  study  of  low  cost  housing  and  for 
music  scholarships. 

WHEN  I  ASKED  Miss  CHASE  WHAT  SHE 
had  learned  through  her  years  of  build- 
ing a  community  through  committees, 
she  replied:  "We've  learned  to  beware 


of  spending  much  money  without  care- 
ful planning  and  supervision.  We  be- 
lieve that  volunteer  committees  should 
control  the  policies  of  private  agencies 
and  be  ready  to  consult  and  advise  pub- 
lic administrators.  We  know  that  it  is 
better  to  bring  about  results  voluntarily 
and  by  reason  rather  than  by  force  of 
law,  though  the  latter  is  often  neces- 
sary. We  have  found  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens willing  to  give  time  and  service 
almost  without  end,  others  who  have 
shared  their  means  with  extraordinary 
generosity.  Every  community  is  bettered 
if  its  citizens  will  cooperate  in  discuss- 
ing and  planning  its  present  and  future. 
We  believe  that  a  community  can  stand 
about  four  good  hard-hitting  committee 
drives  a  year,  and  no  more,  but  they  are 
good  for  it." 

Outwardly,  Santa  Barbara  impresses 
visitors  as  a  delightfully  serene,  almost 
sleepy  city.  Actually,  it  is  a  beehive  of 
civic  activity.  And  much  of  it  starts  in 
the  Garden  Studio  on  Canon  Perdido 
Street,  where  live  Pearl  Chase,  her  secre- 
taries and  their  mimeograph  machine. 


II.  The  Stateswoman 


by  KATHERINE  GLOVER 


WHEN  THE  CHASES  CAME  TO  CALIFORNIA, 
the  shadows  of  the  Spanish  dons  lin- 
gered on  the  hillside  ranches,  the  old 
adobes  had  not  given  way  to  the  flocks 
of  little  pink  and  mauve  cardboard  bun- 
galows, and  even  the  haunting  dream  of 
gold  still  persisted.  Oil  gushed  from  the 
earth.  Orange  groves  made  fortunes  for 
their  owners.  None  but  the  eye  of  a  New 
Englander  could  perceive  that  there  was 
waste  abroad  in  this  land  of  plenty,  that 
riches  were  being  drained  away  faster 
than  they  were  being  put  back,  and  that 
the  colorful  past  was  being  lost  in  an 
ever  encroaching  and  none  too  lovely 
present. 

Pearl  Chase  from  her  early  years  was 
a  conservationist.  It  is  only  lately  that 
the  times  have  caught  up  with  her  in 
this  respect.  It  was  only  about  seven 
years  ago  that  California  became  acute- 
ly conservation-conscious;  became  con- 
cerned about  erosion  eating  away  her 
precious  soil,  about  the  great  forests  of 
the  Sierras  disappearing  under  ax  and 
fire,  about  the  vanishing  wildlife  in  the 
woods. 

Then  the  dust  blizzards  blew  hordes 
of  refugees  from  farther  east  across  Cali- 
fornia's borders,  dramatizing  the  need 
to  arouse  the  people  of  the  state  to  con- 
serve their  natural  resources  before  it 


was  too  late.  Such  a  cause  ran  counter 
to  all  of  the  come-and-get-it  publicity 
through  the  years.  California  has  al- 
ways been  identified  with  a  belief  in  a 
divinely  endowed  infinity  of  good  things 
— of  earth,  of  climate,  and  in  later  years 
of  the  bounties  that  flow  from  the  cellu- 
loid glories  of  Hollywood.  Perhaps  only 
in  California  could  there  ever  have 
sprung  up  the  miracle  of  make-believe 
that  is  Hollywood,  or  could  Ham  and 
Eggs  pension  rashes  break  out  so 
easily. 

THE     IDEA ORIGINATING    IN    THE    EAST 

of  an  annual  Conservation  Week  was 
adopted  by  California  in  1933  to  line  up 
all  the  state's  forces  for  a  conservation 
campaign.  The  governor  appointed  a 
State  Conservation  Council,  with  L.  A. 
Barrett,  of  Belmont,  as  chairman.  The 
general  chosen  to  put  the  campaign 
across  was  Pearl  Chase.  She  was  ap- 
pointed associate  chairman  of  the  Con- 
servation Council  in  charge  of  Conser- 
vation Week. 

In  her  leadership  of  California's  con- 
servation forces,  this  transplanted  New 
Englander  finds  the  biggest  job  of 
her  career  and  her  largest  service  to 
her  adopted  state.  The  job  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Conservation  Council,  which  went 


into  action  six  years  ago,  was  to  make  the 
people  of  the  state  conservation-conscious 
by  means  of  an  all-year-round  educa- 
tional program.  Conservation  Week,  set 
each  year  for  the  second  week  in  March, 
comes  at  the  time  of  nature's  full  bur- 
geoning in  California.  The  fields  are 
blue  with  lupin  and  the  hills  flung  with 
the  gold  of  poppies;  then,  too,  the  des- 
ert breaks  into  blossom.  It  is  the  perfect 
time  to  rouse  conservationists  to  carry 
on  throughout  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  council  was  entirely 
voluntary.  It  did  not  propose  to  go  after 
legislative  action.  The  job  it  had  to  do 
was  nebulous.  There  was  no  precedent 
to  guide  it.  Miss  Chase  needed  all  the 
experience  she  had  had  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. It  might  be  said  that  only  the 
ground  plans  have  been  laid,  but  the 
movement  is  sweeping  over  the  state  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  organized  civic 
machinery  is  hardly  adequate  to  handle 
it.  The  way  that  Pearl  Chase  and  her 
fellow  workers  have  gone  into  action, 
and  the  methods  by  which  the  forces  are 
being  lined  up  for  conservation  in 
California,  should  be  of  interest  to 
others  all  over  the  country  in  what 
amounts  to  a  second  pioneering. 

Miss  Chase  has  made  it  her  habit, 
whenever  she  'has  a  particular  task  to 
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do,  of  making  a  journey  to  some  part  of 
the  country  where  something  similar 
is  being  done,  gathering  all  the  data  on 
the  experience  of  others  and  coming 
back  and  offering  it  for  comparison  to 
her  fellow  citizens,  to  be  improved  on 
or  adapted  to  local  needs.  Much  of  the 
community  adventuring  in  which  she 
has  participated  has  required  build-up. 
With  opposition  or  indifference  to  be 
overcome,  a  background  of  demonstra- 
ble facts  has  always  stood  her  in  good 
stead. 

As     CHAIRMAN     OF     THE     NATIONAL     CoN- 

ference  on  State  Parks,  a  post  she  held 
for  several  years,  she  thoroughly  famil- 
iarized herself  with  both  national  and 
state  parks.  This  policy  of  conservation 
sight-seeing  tours  is  one  that  can  well  be 
recommended  to  others. 

Policy  two  which  Miss  Chase  adopted 
in  California  was  to  start  the  conserva- 
tion campaign  within  a  small  area,  later 
expanding  and  adapting  the  methods 
\vorked  out  there  to  the  rest  of  the 
state.  Santa  Barbara  county  was  selected, 
where  the  chairman  had  worked  in  one 
capacity  or  another  with  practically  all 
of  the  agencies  identified  with  conser- 
vation interests.  No  new  machinery  was 
set  up.  The  first  campaign  was  in  1933. 
Every  agency  concerned  with  education 
or  having  an  interest  in  the  out-of-doors 
was  invited  to  send  a  representative  to 
outline  what  could  be  done  within  the 
county  for  one  year  to  encourage  con- 
servation, using  the  week  set  aside  in 
March  as  the  starting  point  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

No  agency  was  asked  to  go  outside  of 
its  regular  function  but  each  was  urged 
to  discover  ways  and  means  whereby 
those  functions  could  be  increased  and 
to  discover  what  contributions  it  could 
make  within  those  functions.  Under  the 
slogan  "Practice  Conservation  Every 
Day"  the  campaign  got  under  way,  and 
in  the  years  since  it  has  gathered  mo- 
mentum. This  March  will  mark  Cali- 
fornia's seventh  Conservation  Week  and 
Santa  Barbara  County's  eighth. 

All  of  the  different  agencies  agreed  to 
increase  the  conservation  activities  with- 
in their  own  organizations;  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  wirh  other  agencies,  and 
to  use  conservation  week  as  a  means  of 
rousing  public  interest.  Thus  an  organ- 
izational wheel  was  set  in  motion,  every 
agency  a  spoke  in  that  wheel,  turning 
about  a  common  purpose. 

Today  in  California  voluntary  bodies 
are  set  up,  county  by  county,  each  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  those  agen- 
cies officially  responsible  for  some  con- 
servation activities  such  as  the  schools, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Exten- 
sion Service,  the  Federal  and  State  For- 
est Service,  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sions, Planning  Commission,  and  of  the 
volunteer  agencies.  These  call  in  others 


Blue  Ribbon  Citizen 

A  tribute  of  affection,  regard  and 
respect  presented  by  a  group  of  admir- 
ing friends  and  neighbors,  some  in 
absentia,  but  all  with  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing sense  of  her  vision  and  her  gener- 
ous and  manifold  service  for  her 
neighborhood  and  her  community,  her 
state  and  her  country. 

We  have  been  privileged  on  occasion 
to  cooperate  in  one  or  another  of  the 
countless  undertakings  through  which 
she  has  so  effectively  expressed  her  un- 
tiring and  unselfish  interest. 

Therefore,  like  individual  pages  in 
her  notebooks,  or  like  separate  tiles  on 
one  of  her  better  houses,  we  have  felt 
bound  together  by  the  strong  and  con- 
tinuous framework  of  her  planning, 
and  supported  by  the  foundation  of  her 
dependability  and  patience,  her  con- 
stant devotion  and  leadership  in 
endeavors  which  make  for  better  and 
more  general  opportunities  in  funda- 
mentals and  in  amenities,  in  the  lives 
of  her  fellow  men  and  women. — The 
certificate  presented  to  Pearl  Chase  by 
200  Santa  Barbara  citizens  in  1939. 


interested  and  programs  are  mapped  out. 
The  voluntary  agencies  are  valuable 
in  providing  audiences  and  sponsorship. 
Official  groups,  on  the  other  hand, 
guide  the  program,  and  provide  the  con- 
servation material.  The  regional  head 
of  the  Farm  and  Home  radio  hour  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  last  year 
took  charge  of  radio  programs,  which 
were  an  important  feature,  because  every 
station  in  the  entire  state  put  on  pro- 
grams daily  throughout  the  week.  The 
National  Service  regional  office  gave 
valuable  aid.  The  schools  printed  con- 
servation leaflets.  The  libraries,  the 
churches,  newspapers  all  play  an  impor- 
tant part  and  have  an  intensive  program. 

CALIFORNIA  is  NOW  so  ORGANIZED  FOR 
conservation  that  every  county  has  a  con- 
servation chairman  and  committee.  Per- 
haps one  reason  why  the  forces  have  mo- 
bilized so  harmoniously  and  willingly 
back  of  this  campaign  is  that  one  of  the 
major  tenets  has  been  that  the  conserva- 
tion groups  would  neither  introduce  nor 
endorse  any  kind  of  legislation,  keeping 
their  skirts  clear  of  any  political  action. 
Amazing  what  an  army  of  folk  can 
be  found  to  stand  back  of  conservation 
when  the  proper  stimulus  is  set  in  mo- 
tion— individuals  and  groups  who  for  a 
long  time  have  been  working  in  separate 
niches  for  one  objective  or  another 
which  now  turns  out  to  be  conserva- 
tion, although  it  may  not  have  carried 
just  that  label.  The  gist  of  the  California 


campaign  is  to  build  up  cooperation 
between  the  lay  organizations  and  the 
federal,  state  and  county  agencies  with 
conservation  functions — a  gap  which  is 
so  rarely  bridged.  The  method  which 
is  counted  on  more  than  any  other  is 
the  somewhat  slow  but  basically  sound 
one  of  education. 

IN    SOME  STATES   CONSERVATION    ACTIVITIES 

have  been  confined  to  certain  restricted 
fields,  as  study  and  protection  of  birds 
or  of  native  flowers  or  protection  of  for- 
est and  park  areas.  In  California  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  mould  public 
opinion  along  all  lines  of  development, 
conservation,  and  protection  of  natural 
resources;  prevention  of  forest  fires;  co- 
operation with  measures  to  preserve  the 
fertility  of  the  soil;  to  guard  the  water 
reserves.  At  the  risk  of  diffusion  they 
have  deliberately  adopted  the  broad  pro- 
gram. 

One  object  is  to  teach  good  manners 
and  good  conservation  habits  which 
will  persist  throughout  the  year,  so  that 
when  a  citizen  goes  into  the  woods  or 
the  country  he  will  not  be  a  menace. 
Thus  he  becomes  a  conservationist  by 
habit.  So  much  progress  along  this  line 
has  been  made  that  if  a  Sunday  vandal 
were  seen  carrying  on  his  car  a  stalk  of 
the  desert  yucca  blossoms,  once  a  com- 
mon sight,  today  he  would  be  hooted  to 
scorn  for  stealing  one  of  the  "Candles 
of  the  Lord." 

The  schools  have  developed  such  an 
interest  in  conservation  that  some  of 
the  state  colleges  are  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  have  training  camps  during  the 
vacation  periods  to  prepare  leaders  for 
this  work. 

Having  for  six  years  directed  the  con- 
servation work  in  the  state,  Miss  Chase 
now  finds  that  the  interest  has  almost 
outgrown  the  capacity  of  the  central 
machinery  to  keep  pace  with  it  and  she 
and  her  co-workers  are  bending  all  their 
energies  to  encourage  the  local  commu- 
nities to  develop  their  own  initiative  and 
leadership. 

In  April  1935,  two  hundred  citizens 
of  Santa  Barbara  gathered  together  in 
the  lovely  Restaurante  del  Paseo  and 
gave  a  surprise  tribute  luncheon  in  hon- 
or of  Pearl  Chase.  They  presented  her 
with  a  gold  certificate  as  a  "blue  ribbon 
citizen"  similar  to  those  that  had  often 
been  awarded  to  buildings  of  distinction 
in  Santa  Barbara.  By  virtue  of  this  un- 
official title  of  "blue  ribbon  citizen"  be- 
stowed on  her  by  her  Santa  Barbara 
friends,  Miss  Chase  has  earned  the  right 
to  be  placed  among  the  top  ranking 
conservationists  on  the  national  roll.  Her 
example  is  worth  turning  to  at  this  time 
when  here  and  there  in  America  are 
hopeful  signs  that  we  are  passing  out 
of  the  quantitative  into  a  qualitative  era. 
out  of  the  habit  of  exploitation  into 
the  soberer  mood  of  conservation. 
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A  Gang  Goes  Uphill 


THE  STORY  OF  HILL  CITY 


by  WEBB  WALDRON 


"DIDN'T  vou  KNOW  THAT  WHEN  THIS  CHILD  OFFERED  YOU  A 
gun  for  sale  it  had  been  stolen?  Of  course  you  knew  it!" 
Judge  Esther  Riddley,  Negro,  sixteen,  leaned  forward 
from  the  bench,  gazing  scornfully  at  the  man  before  her. 
"How,"  she  demanded,  "can  we  young  people  hope  to 
stamp  out  wrongdoing  among  us  when  grownups  won't 
cooperate?" 

"Amen,  Esther,  amen!"  murmured  the  Negro  mothers 
crowding  the  courtroom. 

The  two  prisoners  stood  silent — the  grown  man,  his 
head  suddenly  bent  in  shame;  the  skinny  eleven-year-old, 
in  tattered  overalls,  face  frozen  with  fear. 

"As  for  you,"  said  the  youthful  judge  to  the  man,  "you 
will  face  charges  in  a  regular  magistrate's  court  for  illegal 
possession  of  firearms."  Then  Judge  Esther  turned  to  the 
frightened  boy,  and  her  face  softened  with  a  smile.  "Al- 
fredus  Fink,  a  jury  of  your  peers  has  found  you  guilty  of 
stealing.  I  sentence  you  to  six  months  probation  here  at 
Hill  City.  We'll  do  everything  we  can  to  help  make  a 
good  citizen  out  of  you.  Next  case— Hill  City  vs.  the 
Black  Mask  Gang!" 

This  is  regular  Saturday  morning  court  in  Hill  City, 
the  self-governing  municipality  of  Negro  youth  in  Pitts- 
burgh's Harlem. 

The  defendant  in  the  next  case  is  Eddie,  twelve,  small 
for  his  years,  accused  of  being  the  leader  of  a  gang  steal- 
ing vegetables. 

"Arc  you  a  gang  leader?"  demands  the  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney,  Charley  Morris,  seventeen. 

Up  jumps  the  "lawyer"  assigned  to  the  defense.  "Your 
Honor,  I  object  to  the  prosecutor  mentioning  a  gang  un- 
less he  produces  the  gang!" 

The  assistant  D.  A.  smiles 
confidently,  motions  to  a  tipstaff. 
"Bring  in  the  gang!" 

The  audience  turns,  stares, 
breathless.  In  comes  a  file  of  five 
youngsters,  the  smallest  seven 
years  old. 

"I  repeat,"  says  the  D.  A.,  "are 
you  the  leader  of  this  gang,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  big  shot  of 
this  mob?" 

"No,  sir,  I'm  the  president  of 
a  club!" 

"What's  the  difference  be- 
tween a  club  and  a  gang?" 

Eddie  hesitates,  then  declares 
defiantly:  "A  club,  it  buys 
things.  A  gang,  it  steals  things." 

"We  are  prepared  to  show, 
Your  Honor,"  says  the  prosecu- 
tor, "that  this  gang  didn't  buy 
things,  it  stole  things!" 

Witnesses  are  called,  sworn. 
The  net  of  facts  closes  in  around 
Eddie  and  his  mob.  Finally, 
the  jury  turns  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  the  court  sentences  the 


gang  leader  to  two  months  hard  labor  (washing  windows 
and  scrubbing  floors  at  "City  Hall!")  and  six  months 
probation. 

"Eddie,"  says  the  Judge,  "I  think  you've  got  good  stuff 
in  you.  We'll  all  help  you,  too,  to  go  right — I  hope  you'll 
become  a  good  citizen  of  Hill  City!" 

Suddenly  Eddie  burst  into  tears.  His  gang  stares,  as- 
tounded. In  a  twinkling  he  has  lost  caste.  The  gang  had 
idolized  the  tough  guy,  the  defier  of  society,  for  his  cun- 
ning in  stealing  stuff  from  a  poor  huckster's  wagon.  And 
now  he  is  just  a  weeping  kid  to  whom  kids  of  his  own 
age  and  his  own  haunts  have  offered  help.  .  .  . 

Hill  City  court,  with  its  justice  meted  out  by  youth  to 
youth,  is  the  dramatic  focus  of  an  experiment  that  already 
has  reduced  juvenile  delinquency  and  increased  self-re- 
spect, pride  of  community,  hope  for  the  future  in  a  Pitts- 
burgh slum. 

IN  JUNE  1938,  COLONEL  GEORGE  E.  A.  FAIRLEY,  Pirrs- 
burgh's  director  of  public  safety,  heard  of  the  work  of  L. 
M.  Shaw,  city  detective  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  reducing 
crime  among  his  fellow  Negroes.  Fairley  had  an  unusual 
understanding  of  the  black  race  and  sympathy  for  it.  He 
had  led  a  Negro  regiment  in  the  war.  He  was  troubled 
by  the  fact  that  "the  Hill"  bred  twice  as  much  crime  per 
capita  among  Negroes  as  among  whites. 

The  cause  was  easy  to  detect.  On  the  Hill  there  was  a 
richly  endowed  settlement  house  for  white  children,  but 
nothing  for  Negroes,  though  they  formed  the  largest  ra- 
cial element.  No  meeting  places,  no  recreation,  only  their 
miserable  tenements,  cold  and  dark,  and  the  bleak  and 
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Photos  by  James   Ross 
Hill  City  officials    (from  investigator  to  district  attorney)    question  a  lawbreaker 
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Neal  Humphrey,  president  of  the  city  council,  reads  a  proposed  ordinance  to  the  council 


ugly  streets.  And  behind  that,  the  grim,  inescapable  fact 
of  poverty  and  unemployment.  The  plight  of  the  black 
folk  on  the  Hill  is  that  of  more  than  one  Negro  commu- 
nity in  the  North.  Many  of  these  Hill  men  came  north 
in  the  war  years,  1917-18,  enticed  by  the  labor  shortage 
and  high  wages  in  the  steel  mills.  Others  were  brought  in 
at  various  times  as  strikebreakers.  Others  came  in  the 
boom  days  of  the  late  '20s.  The  depression  left  them  flat. 
The  recent  revival  in  the  steel  industry  has  given  reem- 
ployment  to  some  of  the  Hill  men,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  Hill  people  are  still  on  relief  or  living  by  chance  jobs 
from  day  to  day. 

At  his  own  expense,  Colonel  Fairley  brought  Shaw  to 
Pittsburgh  to  talk  before  the  Negro  YMCA.  Shaw  told  of 
committee  centers,  club  rooms,  study  groups,  recreation. 
Why  not  do  the  same  thing'  in  Pittsburgh?  Fairley 
shrewdly  picked  thirty-three-year-old  Howard  McKinney, 
program  secretary  at  the  Negro  Y,  to  head  the  experi- 
ment. McKinney,  born  in  the  poverty  of  the  Hill,  had 
toiled  in  the  steel  mills  to  put  himself  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  Forced  to  give  up  his  hope  of  a 
medical  education  for  lack  of  funds,  he  went  into  Y 
work.  In  college,  McKinney  specialized  in  criminal  psy- 
chology. Employed  to  interview  Negro  prisoners  in  a 
psychological  and  educational  survey  of  Western  State 
Penitentiary,  McKinney  had  learned  much  of  the  roots 
of  crime.  "Men  up  for  twenty  and  thirty  years  and  life," 
McKinney  told  me,  "said  they  had  started  as  kids  by 
swiping  fountain  pens  or  flashlights  from  the  five-and-ten. 
If  they  had  had  the  sort  of  warning  and  guidance  we  are 
trying  to  give  our  youngsters  now  in  Hill  City,  they'd 
never  have  gone  wrong."  Another  potent  cause  of  crime 
among  Negroes,  McKinney  discovered,  was  a  feeling  of 
racial  inferiority,  a  despairing  conviction  that  they  had  no 
chance  and  that  they'd  better  grab  what  they  could  in  a 
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society  that  gives  some  people  everything  and  others  noth- 
ing. There  was  no  money  to  support  a  program,  but 
Fairley  appointed  the  muscular,  soft-spoken  YMCA  man 
a  city  detective  at  $225  a  month  and  told  him  to  go  ahead. 

STARTING  IN  ONE  OF  THE  WORST  CRIME  SPOTS,  McKiNNEY 
took  hold  of  an  abandoned  store — a  literal  wreck  with 
no  roof.  He  begged  boards,  paint,  shingles,  enlisted  the 
help  of  the  Negro  grownups,  and  by  a  sort  of  miracle 
converted  the  wreck  into  a  meeting  place.  He  went  on 
with  no  cash  but  indomitable  courage  and  enthusiasm  to 
set  up  a  dozen  such  centers.  Then  he  started  centers 
where  boys  and  girls  could  play  games,  keep  off  the 
streets,  away  from  bad  joints.  Soon  he  had  twenty  junior 
groups,  with  about  fifty  members  each — 1000  boys  and 
girls  in  all. 

Juvenile  delinquency  dropped,  but  McKinney  felt  that 
something  more  was  needed  really  to  catch  hold  of  the 
Negro  kids.  He  knew  his  race.  Drama,  action,  show,  is 
the  breath  of  life  to  the  Negro  youngster.  He  assembled 
a  group  and  asked  them  if  they  wouldn't  like  to  set  up  a 
self-governing  city.  The  response  was  enthusiastic.  The 
idea  was  in  the  air,  what  with  stories  of  Boys'  Brother- 
hood Republics  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  Boys' 
Town  in  Nebraska. 

Now  another  chief  character  enters.  In  die  heart  of  the 
Hill  is  a  large  movie,  the  proprietor,  Harry  Hendel,  mid- 
dle-aged, unmarried,  intensely  serious,  fairly  prosperous. 
He  had  grown  up  in  grinding  poverty  in  a  Buffalo  slum. 
Hendel  had  helped  McKinney  with  his  community 
groups.  When  McKinney  mentioned  his  idea  for  a  youth 
municipality.  Hendel  said,  "Fine!  Let's  give  it  a  real 
send-off." 

He  announced  a  free  show  for  McKinney's  1000  boys 
and  girls.  McKinney  printed  blank  ballots  for  a  vote  for 
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mayor,  city  council,  district  attor- 
ney, other  municipal  officers,  dis- 
tributed them  to  his  kids.  A  filled- 
out  ballot  was  the  admission.  The 
theater  was  jammed.  During  the 
show,  counters  went  through  the 
ballots.  After  the  show,  the  acting 
mayor  of  Pittsburgh  and  other  city 
officials  there  on  invitation,  swore 
the  new  officials  of  Hill  City  into 
office.  It  was  a  bang-up  ceremony. 
The  kids  loved  it.  So  Hill  City  was 
launched  in  March  1939. 

But  it  had  no  home,  and  here 
again  Hendel  came  to  the  rescue. 
At  the  back  of  the  theater  build- 
ing were  some  big  empty  rooms. 
Hendel  told  McKinney  that  so 
long  as  Hill  City  stayed  clear  of 
politics,  it  could  have  those  quar- 
ters free,  heat  and  light  thrown  in. 

Hill  City  citizens  got  up  a  dance  to  raise  money  for 
desks  and  tables.  A  furniture  house  gave  some  chairs. 
The  city  lent  a  typewriter.  The  kids  set  to  with  hammer, 
saw  and  paintbrush,  fitted  up  offices.  Applications  for 
citizenship  poured  in.  Out  went  a  boy  or  girl  investigator 
to  look  into  each  application,  interviewed  the  kid's  par- 
ents, examined  his  school  record,  to  make  sure  he  would 
make  a  worthy  citizen. 

Today  Hill  City  has  2600  citizens,  nine  to  twenty-one 
years  old,  2100  Negroes — half  the  Negro  population  of 
those  ages  on  the  Hill — and  500  white  boys  and  girls  of  a 
dozen  nationalities. 

SELF-RESPECT  IN  THE  INDIVIDUAL,  PRIDE  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 
are  the  fundamentals  of  Hill  City.  Take,  for  example,  its 
attack  on  stealing.  To  some  kids  stealing  is  a  test  of  cour- 
age in  a  too  tame  world.  A  kid  may  also  steal  out  of  sheer 
need.  A  flashlight  on  a  store  counter  to  the  boy  who 
never  had  a  quarter  may  be  the  terrible  temptation.  But 


Howard   McKinney,  Hill  City's  founder 


Hill  City's  D.A.  gets  some  advice  from  Allegheny  County's  D.A. 


the  dictum  inspired  by  McKinney  is 
that  stealing  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
Hill.  These  youngsters  are  fighting 
to  wipe  away  the  Hill's  ugly  repu- 
tation. 

Snitching  from  stores  and  trucks, 
pulling  false  fire  alarms,  hopping 
trolley  cars,  smashing  milk  bottles — 
for  such  exploits  any  youth,  white  or 
black,  is  likely  to  be  reported  by  a 
Hill  City  citizen  these  days.  Maybe 
he  will  be  tackled  on  the  spot  and 
brought  to  headquarters.  Or  a  Hill 
City  investigator  will  call  at  his 
home  and  persuade  the  father  or 
mother  to  come  with  the  youngster. 
The  visit  may  mean  just  a  kindly 
talk  and  a  warning,  or  it  may  mean 
a  trial.  Of  course  these  Hill  City  of- 
ficers have  no  actual  police  power. 
But  they  have  the  power  of  the 
youngster  in  his  own  world,  which  is  almost  irresistible. 
Hill  City  investigators  have  recovered  over  $600  in 
money  and  merchandise,  stolen  by  kids  on  the  Hill,  and 
restored  it  to  the  owners.  The  manager  of  the  largest  five- 
and-ten  in  Pittsburgh  told  me  that  his  staff  used  to  nab 
four  or  five  Negro  boys  every  day  for  stealing,  now  there 
isn't  one  a  month.  "Pronty  Ford,  district  attorney  of  Hill 
City,  comes  in  here  once  a  week  to  check  up,"  he  said. 
"If  we  do  catch  a  colored  boy,  we  report  to  Pronty,  not 
to  the  police." 

Colonel  Fairley  is  more  than  willing  to  leave  the  han- 
dling of  petty  crime  to  Hill  City.  "When  a  kid  is  put  on 
probation  at  Hill  City,"  said  Fairley,  "he's  really  on  pro- 
bation. A  kid  may  fool  an  adult  parole  officer,  but  he 
can't  fool  a  bunch  of  kids  of  his  own  age." 

One  day  a  Negro  boy  so  small  that  he  hardly  reached 
up  to  the  counter  came  into  the  Carnegie  Library  on  the 
Hill  and  said:  "I'm  an  assistant  district  attorney  down 
here  at  Hill  City.  Have  you  got  a  digest  of  municipal 
laws?"  The  librarian   had   to  admit  she  didn't. 
"I'm  sorry,  I  need  it  bad,"  said  the  diminutive 
D.A.   and   stalked  out.   Since  Hill   City   started 
there  has  been  a  definite  increase  in  the  call  for 
books  on  government  both  among  children  and 
grownups. 

Of  course  there  are  crimes  too  serious  for  Hill 
City  justice.  A  gang  had  been  shooting  out  street 
lights  and  snatching  purses  in  front  of  a  hospital. 
The  Pittsburgh  police,  unable  to  catch  the  gang, 
appealed  to  Hill  City.  Hill  City  investigators  got 
on  the  job  and  in  a  few  days  had  the  gang  cor- 
ralled and  turned  over  to  the  police.  Real  toughs, 
they  had  to  face  juvenile  court. 

Over  400  boys  and  girls  have,  thus  far,  been 
tried  in  Hill  City  courts.  Of  these,  250  have  ap- 
plied for  citizenship.  Some  of  the  most  hardened 
"criminals"  have  become  officials. 

One  gang  leader,  as  a  token  of  his  conversion 
to  good  citizenship,  presented  Judge  Esther  with 
a  handsome  wooden  gavel  made  in  his  wood- 
working class  at  school. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  mayor  and  his  cab- 
inet at  which  Stanley  Kane,  fire  chief,  eighteen, 
reported  that,  with  the  help  of  the  captain  at  the 
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nearest  firehouse,  he  had  drawn  up  a  list  of  fire  cautions 
for  the  home — especially  covering  the  use  of  gas,  the 
common  means  oi  light  and  cooking  on  the  Hill.  1  hese 
warnings  had  been  printed  on  a  placard.  Hill  City  boys 
and  girls  were  distributing  a  placard  of  these  warnings 
with  a  thumbtack  to  every  home  on  the  Hill. 

Now  and  then  the  meeting  flared  up  in  a  sudden  burst 
of  youthful  passion. 

"You've  got  to  do  better  work!" 

"That's  not  my  job!" 

"All  right,  I'll  resign!" 

Mayor  Roland  Myers,  eighteen,  quickly  rapped  for 
order;  the  meeting  went  back  to  a  dignity  that  would  have 
shamed  some  adult  councils.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  those 
kids  gloried  in  the  importance  and  responsibility  that 
their  municipality  had  given  them — these  boys  and  girls 
who  a  year  and  more  ago  had  no  importance  in  their 
own  eyes  or  in  any  others. 

THE    PASSIONATE    LOYALTY    OF    THE    POOR    PEOPLE    TO    HlLL 

City  is  touching.  I  went  into  one  home — two  cold  bleak 
rooms — to  find  the  mother  ill  in  bed.  Lying  there,  she 
told  me  how  Hill  City  had  saved  her  boy  from  bad  com- 
panions and  how  she  had  gone  about  die  Hill  urging 
other  mothers  to  make  their  children  join.  Suddenly  she 
rose  up  in  bed  and  gazed  at  me,  the  stranger.  "Say,  what 
you  asking  me  these  questions  for?  You  ain't  figuring  to 
knock  Hill  City,  be  you?" 

I  assured  her  that  I  wasn't. 

"You'd  better  not,"  she  said,  sinking  back.  "Hill  City  is 
the  most  wonderful  thing  that  ever  came  to  the  Hill." 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Hill  City  is  that  it 
has  done  so  much  to  inspire  self-respect  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  statute  books  and  the  rules  of  decency  and 
fair  play,  while  behind  it  lurks,  untouched,  the  basic  mal- 
ady of  the  Hill — poverty,  unemployment,  dark  cold  tene- 
ments, bleak  ugly  streets. 

Slowly,  Hill  City  has  begun  to  touch  the  imagination 
of  Pittsburgh.  Its  junior  citizens  have  succeeded  in  the 
past  few  months  in  selling  $1400  worth  of  "good-will 
bonds"  for  its  support.  These  "bonds"  are  really  certifi- 
cates of  gift.  Recently  Hill  City  had  a  gift  of  $2300  from  a 
Pittsburgh  estate  to  be  used  for  fitting  up  a  badly  needed 
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Judge  Esther  Riddley,  16-year-old  student,  makes  a  ruling 

gymnasium,   recreation   hall   and   a   woodworking   shop. 

Thus,  from,  their  concern  with  their  own  setting,  the 
youths  of  Hill  City  are  branching  out  in  wholly  new 
relationships  between  their  community  and  the  city  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  They  have  demonstrated  that  construc- 
tive work,  which  may  seldom  make  the  headlines,  is  quite 
as  dramatic  as  delinquency  in  focusing  the  attention  of 
public  and  private  agencies  upon  the  problems  and  the 
aspirations  of  young  people.  And,  in  so  doing,  they  are 
paving  the  way  for  more  comprehensive  programs  for 
the  improvement  of  general  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions that  now  affect  them,  and  their  families,  so  ad- 
versely. All  this  they  have  accomplished  in  one  year  of 
activity — with  tireless  leadership  and  a  few  friends  to 
help  them  get  started.  Like  similar  ventures  in  other 
places,  Hill  City  justifies  the  American  faith  in  self-gov- 
ernment, in  the  idea  that,  given  a  chance,  people  will  co- 
operate on  their  common  problems,  and  evolve  ways  and 
means  of  working  together  for  their  common  good. 

This  growth  in  America  of  self-governing  communi- 
ties of  youth  is  significant  at  a  time  when  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  adult  citizen  for  the  character  of  government 
is  being  weighed  and  questioned.  In  Cleveland,  for  in- 
stance, the  police  department  has  turned  over  seven  aban- 
doned precinct  stations  to  groups  of  boys  who  have  set  up 
"cities"  similar  to  Hill  City  and  these  boys  have  assumed 
the  same  responsibility  for  law  enforcement  and  good 
citizenship.  The  result  is  a  drastic  cut  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  Cleveland. 

If  the  kids  of  a  slum  are  willing  to  fight  for  good  citi- 
zenship, can  grownups  in  any  community  stand  aside  and 
say  that  government  is  the  affair  of  the  politicians? 

NOTE:  This  article  is  based,  in  part,  on  a  series  of  newspaper 
stories  by  Anna  Jane  Phillips,  published  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. 
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China's  Industrial  Wall 


by  IDA  PRUITT 

Back  of  the  battle  lines  and  of  the  devastated  cities  and  factories,  founda- 
tions are  being  laid  for  a  new  great  wall,  to  be  built  of  small — and  bomb- 
proof— cooperative  industries.  The  story  is  told  by  an  American  participant 
in  the  heroic  adventure  of  reconstructing  China  in  war  time. 


CHINA  is  BEGINNING  TO  BUILD  A  NEW  GREAT  WALL — TO 
stretch  from  Kansu  on  the  far  north  to  Fukien  and 
Kwangtung  in  the  southeast.  It  will  go  out  in  a  wide 
semicircular  sweep  behind  the  occupied  territory — a  sec- 
ond line  of  defense  for  the  fighters,  a  first  line  of  defense 
in  the  economic  strengthening  of  the  country  for  which 
the  great  factories  in  the  back  provinces  are  positional 
ramparts.  This  new  wall  is  being  built  of  small  indus- 
tries. They  are  giving  work  to  local  families  and  to  ref- 
ugees; they  are  making  the  goods  diat  China  needs, 
goods  formerly  made  in  the  coastal  factories;  they  are  de- 
veloping the  raw  material  of  the  country  so  diat  the 
standard  of  living  will  be  higher  and  so  that  when  peace 
comes  there  will  be  an  even  better  basis  for  free  trade 
with  free  nations  than  before. 

The  first  industrial  unit  was  organized  in  September 
1938.  At  present  there  are  five  main  groups  of  units  each 
with  its  own  headquarters,  operating  from  over  sixty 
depots.  In  the  clusters  there  are  about  seventeen  hundred 
such  decentralized  units.  And  like  living  organisms,  each 
cluster  reaches  out  toward  die  next,  to  form  this  living 
wall.  In  time  there  will  be  30,000  of  these  small  industries 
scattered  over  fifteen  provinces. 

When  the  seven-day  fire  left  miles  of  ruins  in  Shanghai, 
70  percent  of  the  new  modern  industry  of  China,  which 
was  growing  too  fast  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  Japan, 
was  destroyed  or  taken  over  by  the  invaders.  With  the 
loss  of  Hankow  and  Canton  the  toll  rose  to  90  percent. 

In  Shanghai  a  group  of  farsighted  Chinese  patriots 
and  European  friends  of  China,  seeing  this  wholesale 
destruction  and  what  it  meant  to  the  country  and  to  the 
world,  worked  out  a  plan.  Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek,  that 
great  patriot  who  works  tirelessly  for  the  good  of  her 
country,  was  enthusiastic.  Backed  by  the  Generalissimo's 
headquarters,  sponsored  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung,  president 
of  die  Executive  Yuan,  the  venture  went  forward. 

An  appropriation  from  the  Executive  Yuan  started  the 
revolving  fund  for  loans  to  the  small  units.  Madam 
Chiang  gave  die  first  amount  to  have  the  refugee  women 
workers  of  the  Hankow  mills  moved  to  the  safe  valleys  of 
the  northwest,  and  to  feed  them  until  they  could  be  or- 
ganized. Chinese  in  the  Philippines  sent  money  to  re- 
vitalize their  native  provinces  of  Fukien  and  Kwangtung. 
Relief  organizations  have  helped  generously. 

The  small  industrial  units  are  planted  alongside  the 
raw  materials  and  they  make  what  die  district  needs. 
Exports  will  come  later  when  the  local  market  is  sup- 
plied and  when  transportation  facilities  are  renewed.  The 
units  are  small  for  many  reasons.  Being  small  they  are 
mobile.  Some,  too  near  die  front,  have  picked  up  their 
equipment  and  walked  back  into  the  country  or  die  hills. 
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If  bombs  destroy  a  unit,  the  loss  is  not  great.  They  can 
be  housed  in  ordinary  buildings,  farmhouses,  old  tem- 
ples, temporary  mat  sheds  or  loess  caves,  and  so  do  not 
draw  fire  from  the  air.  None  have  chimneys,  not  even 
the  machine  shops. 

The  small  social  industrial  unit  organized  on  coopera- 
tive lines  fits  into  the  Chinese  way  of  doing  diings.  It  is 
in  line  with  die  Chinese  family  which,  though  a  patri- 
archal hierarchy,  elects  its  own  business  manager,  choos- 
ing the  one  with  die  most  ability,  irrespective  of  age  or 
sex.  It  also  conforms  with  the  traditional  Chinese  busi- 
ness which  never  expanded,  no  matter  how  prosperous — 
a  new  unit  was  organized  instead. 

For  die  sake  of  die  standardization  of  goods  that  will 
be  needed  in  a  wider  market,  and  to  fill  die  larger  orders 
later  on,  and  for  mutual  sustaining,  there  is  a  federation 
of  die  small  units.  This  again  hangs  on  an  old  Chinese 
pattern — on  the  Chinese  guild  system.  Two  stories  will 
show  how  well  diis  works. 

In  and  about  one  small  town,  inhabited  almost  wholly 
by  refugees,  over  fifty  industrial  units  were  organized. 
One  night  three  of  diem  burned  down.  The  other  co- 
operatives joined  hands  to  rebuild  the  burned  units. 

Madam  Chiang  Kai-Shek  gave  funds  for  the  refugees 
to  make  clothes  for  the  soldiers.  An  order  for  five  thou- 
sand padded  garments  and  ten  diousand  suits  of  under- 
wear was  ready  in  fifteen  days.  She  ordered  fifteen  thou- 
sand towels  and  fifteen  thousand  pairs  of  socks.  They 
were  ready  in  five  days.  The  cooperatives  of  three  prov- 
inces had  been  called  on. 

TRANSPORTATION  is  ONE  OF  THE  BIGGEST  PROBLEMS.  WITH 
the  coast  and  the  great  rivers  in  Japanese  hands,  the  three 
overland  routes  are  the  only  way  that  goods  can  move 
into  the  interior.  The  upkeep  of  roads  in  war  time  is  not 
easy  and  they  get  in  bad  shape  from  die  additional  traffic. 
Trucks  are  at  a  premium.  The  price  of  gasoline  has 
soared;  inside  China  it  is  almost  unobtainable.  Motor  cars 
and  buses  run  on  alcohol  or  burn  charcoal.  Suitable  alco- 
hol and  the  charcoal  burning  engines  must  be  produced. 
Chemists  and  engineers  are  trying  out  many  kinds  of 
vegetable  oils  to  make  fuel  oil. 

Soap  is  also  manufactured  from  these  oils.  Many  units 
make  soap.  But  with  the  difficulties  of  transport,  engi- 
neers in  the  southeast  are  trying  to  process  hard  soap  with 
wood  ash  potash,  while  in  the  northwest,  there  is  caustic 
soda  which  mule  caravans  bring  down  from  the  hills. 

The  textile  units  are  the  most  popular  and  diversified 
in  output.  Cotton  is  die  Chinese  national  fabric  for  every- 
day wear.  But  in  some  of  the  provinces  where  no  cotton 
grows  the  local  linen  fiber,  ramie,  is  made  into  clodi. 
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The  fiber  of  this  plant,  chopped  and  treated 
with  chemicals,  insures  "absorbent  cotton" 
for  the  hospitals. 

Printing  cooperatives  are  booming.  There 
is  a  universal  demand  for  reading  matter 
and  news.  In  any  town  the  news  from  out- 
side, whether  it  comes  through  missionaries 
or  banks  or  officials,  is  pooled  for  the  com- 
munity. The  printing  shop  pastes  a  copy  of 
the  newspaper  on  the  wall  outside  its  build- 
ing so  those  who  pass  may  read.  The  small 
machine  shops  keep  busy  supplying  small 
printing  presses. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  printing  co- 
operatives is  run  by  disabled  soldiers  who 
live  in  a  camp  in  the  southeast  area.  When 
the  organizer  came  he  was  practically 
mobbed;  every  man,  no  matter  what  his  con- 
dition, wanted  to  take  part  in  the  new  work. 
Now  there  are  forty-seven  cooperatives  in 
this  one  camp.  Besides  the  printing  shop  they 
weave  and  spin,  make  cigarettes,  toothpaste 
and  toothbrushes. 

Whenever  men  who  will  never  be  able  to  fight  again 
are  set  to  work,  the  local  people  are  organized  with  them. 
Thus  the  homeless  again  become  integral  parts  of  a  com- 
munity. They  marry  the  local  women  and  settle  down. 

One  of  the  earliest  cooperatives  in  the  northwest  was 
built  around  a  master  printer  and  his  seven  workmen. 
He  had  helped  his  men  to  escape  across  three  provinces 
after  their  homes  in  the  east  were  bombed.  His  money 
exhausted,  the  printer  saw  the  Chinese  Industrial  Co- 
operative's notice  for  workmen  to  register.  Now  his  print- 
ing establishment  cares  for  several  counties. 

Refugees  from  all  along  the  line  of  invasion  have  fallen 
back  into  the  hinterland.  All  except  the  most  energetic 
and  imaginative  tend  to  congregate  in  the  cities  just  back 
of  the  fighting.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  coopera- 
tives to  move  them  back  into  the  country  or  the  hill  dis- 
tricts. Skilled  workmen  can  be  put  to  work  as  soon  as 
there  are  machines.  But  the  mass  of  the  refugees  have 
never  made  anything  in  their  lives.  They  must  be  taught; 
and  they  must  be  fed  while  learning. 

Like  the  disabled  soldiers,  the  refugees  are  organized 
with  the  local  people.  This  has  worked  out  especially 
well  with  the  gold  washing  cooperatives  in  the  northwest 
where  fifty  men,  refugees  and  natives  of  the  district,  make 
up  a  single  unit.  With  a  capital  of  $500  they  can  make 
$1200  a  month.  They  must  pay  the  engineers  and  pros- 
pectors who  found  the  site.  They  must  pay  back  their 
principal  and  they  must  do  their  share  in  the  cooperative 
guild  federation.  Madam  H.  H.  Kung  has  lent  funds  to 
help  in  the  gold  producing  development. 

The  great  Yellow  River  which  has  changed  its  course 
again,  due  to  the  breaking  of  its  dykes,  and  flows  through 
its  third  bed  within  recent  historical  times,  has  created 
approximately  ten  million  more  refugees.  Through  the 
American  and  English  charitable  organizations,  the 
American  advisory  committees  of  the  Chinese  Interna- 
tional Famine  Relief  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fund,  money 
has  been  given  to  move  some  of  them  to  the  thinly  pop- 
ulated northwest  province  and  dig  homes  for  them  from 
the  loess.  These  caves  are  cool  in  the  summer  and  warm 
in  winter.  One  houses  a  family  of  five  and  costs  approxi- 
mately $5  in  U.  S.  money. 


Making  everything  that  China's  fighting  men  (top)  need,  are 
seventeen  hundred  small  industrial  cooperatives.  Above,  a  group 
of  leaders  hold  the  banner  which  says,  "Work  Together" 

Most  of  them  will  engage  in  wool  cooperatives.  The 
Ministry  of  War  has  ordered  four  hundred  thousand 
blankets  in  Szechwan,  Kansu  and  Shensi.  The  plan  is  to 
develop  a  great  wool  manufacturing  center  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Szechwan  province. 

The  women  from  Hankow,  weaving  and  spinning  in 
the  valleys  of  Shensi  province,  make  more  than  they  did 
in  the  mills.  All  are  happy  except  the  husbands  who  miss 
the  tea  shops  of  Hankow  and  do  not  see  why  the  hard- 
hearted organizer  wants  them  to  work  too.  Have  not 
their  wives  always  supported  them? 

Refugees  in  the  northwest,  cast  up  by  the  first  wave  of 
aggression  in  Manchuria,  supply  the  countryside  with 
coal  mined  in  a  valley  given  to  them  by  philanthropists. 
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Making   clothes    for   civilians    and    for   soldiers 


Spinning  wool  for  blankets  with  new  type  spindles 


Ramie,  linen  fiber,  is  made  into  "absorbent  cotton" 

A  whole  church  group  migrating  from  one  side  of  China 
to  the  'other  support  themselves  with  cooperative  flour 
milling.  Match  factories  from  Swatow  have  migrated  to 
the  north  of  Kwangtung  province.  The  list  could  go  on 
indefinitely.  In  all,  perhaps  a  third  of  the  cooperative 
workers  are  refugees.  The  rest  are  local  people  left  un- 
employed by  war  conditions. 

The  list  of  cooperative  goods  is  a  long  one — over  sixty 
different  items  that  the  people  need — cotton,  linen,  silk 
and  woolen  cloth,  soap,  candles,  alcohol  for  medicinal 
purposes  and  for  cars,  paper,  leather  and  leather  goods, 
pottery,  clothing  and  uniforms,  socks  and  stockings, 
towels,  shoes  and  sandals,  medical  cotton  and  gauze, 
glass,  dry  cells  for  flashlight  batteries,  boats,  matches,  acids, 
and  so  on.  The  machine  shops  turn  out  the  necessary 
small  machines,  such  as  printing  presses,  charcoal  burn- 
ing engines,  spinning  and  weaving  machines.  They  work 
with  steel  or,  where  the  facilities  are  poor,  with  malleable 
iron.  There  are  transport  cooperatives,  mule  carts,  camel 
and  donkey  caravans  in  the  north,  boats  and  trucks  in 
the  south. 

There  is  no  question  of  markets.  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
enough  stock  on  the  shelves  for  the  daily  sales.  In  the 
towns  the  industrial  units,  as  in  most  native  Chinese 
industry,  make  and  sell  in  the  same  building.  But  since 
most  cooperatives  are  in  the  country,  shops  handle  the 


A  soap  cooperative  manned  by  disabled  soldiers 

sale  of  their  goods  in  the  market  centers,  and  some  places 
even  boast  cooperative  inns  for  the  workers  who  bring 
in  goods  and  remain  to  buy  raw  material. 

Other  activities  grow  naturally  out  of  this  work.  Day 
nurseries  and  schools  care  for  the  children  of  the  coop- 
erators.  Some  of  the  workmen  who  cannot  read  attend 
evening  classes  for  adults.  The  social  life  of  the  small 
communities  revolves  around  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
cooperative  units.  And  this  is  especially  true  of  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  neighboring  units.  The  leaders  find  out 
what  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They 
tell  of  a  new  process  they  have  been  working  on  and 
ask  what  has  been  turned  up  elsewhere.  They  are  proud 
of  the  technical  magazine  published  at  each  regional 
headquarters. 

When  bombs  destroyed  a  mission  hospital,  the  refugee 
doctor  came  to  the  northwest  district  and  founded  a  co- 
operative hospital.  A  hospital  is  badly  needed  in  every 
section. 

Seventeen  hundred  such  small  units  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  little  more  than  a  year.  Many  of  them  have  paid 
back  the  full  loan;  all  of  them  pay  interest  regularly, 
none  of  them  have  failed.  And  a  staff  is  now  ready  to 
man  the  thousands  of  units  needed. 

Such  is  the  temper  of  modern  China.  Men  have  sac- 
rificed responsible,  safe  positions  with  high  salaries  to  go 
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into  the  interior  and  work  on  war 
time  pay  with  all  the  hazards  of 
a  war  time  way  of  living.  They 
are  a  sturdy  lot,  with  the  fortitude 
of  pioneers,  the  vision  of  a  new 
China  to  come. 

K.  P.  Liu,  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  worked  in 
the  Detroit  Ford  factories,  and  was 
a  banker  in  Manchuria  before  the 
Japanese  occupation.  About  ten 
years  ago  he  concluded  that  the 
hsien  (county)  was  the  most  im- 
portant political  unit  in  China  and 
won  the  chance  to  build  up  a 
model  hsien,  where  he  ruled  with 
justice  and  enlightenment.  In  the 
central  headquarters  at  Chungking 
he  copes  with  war  torn  communi- 
cations, to  keep  open  channels  of 
information  and  to  centralize  the 
vital  parts  of  the  organization. 

Frank  Lem,  another  American 
trained  engineer,  who  also  worked 
in  the  Ford  factories,  gave  up  his 
high  salaried  job  in  the  Shanghai 
power  plant  to  head  the  engineering  section.  Starting  in 
the  southwest,  he  rescued  machinery  under  fire  of  the 
enemy.  He  mobilized  refugees  and  set  whole  towns  to 
work.  Now  he  is  working  on  the  program  for  the  Yellow 
River  refugees. 

Lu  Kwang-mien,  the  chief  organizer,  was  educated  in 
Yenching  University  in  Peiping,  in  Glasgow,  and  in  Den- 
mark. He  had  fifteen  years  experience  with  the  rural 
credit  cooperatives  in  Hopei  province.  To  him  and  to 
C.  F.  Woo,  the  second  engineer  in  chief,  fell  the  lot  of 
starting  the  work  in  the  northwest. 

Educated  and  trained  young  men  go  into  districts 
where  no  college  man  has  been  before,  live  as  the  coun- 
try people  live,  get  to  know  the  countryside.  They  study 
the  raw  material  of  the  area,  see  what  goods  for  every- 
day use  the  district  needs  and  make  friends  with  the  local 
people. 

With  them,  travelling  from  headquarters  to  head- 
quarters, from  depot  to  depot,  from  individual  coopera- 
tive to  cooperative,  is  Rewi  Alley,  the  Cooperatives' 
technical  expert  and  adviser.  A  New  Zealander  of  Scotch- 
English  stock,  whose  father,  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
was  a  "cooperative  crank,"  Rewi  Alley  was  for  eleven 
years  inspector  of  factories  for  the  Shanghai  Municipal 
Council.  He  spent  his  summer  vacations  in  the  interior 
and  worked  in  Hankow  with  the  famine  relief  after  the 
floods  and  in  Saratsi  in  the  great  drought.  He  speaks  at 
least  three  Chinese  dialects  and  reads  and  writes  Chi- 
nese. Without  fear  he  goes  across  bandit  mountains  in  the 
southeast,  through  fever-ridden  valleys  to  the  tribesmen 
in  the  west,  and  into  the  bitter  cold  of  the  northern 
winters. 

While  the  chief  engineers  were  trained  overseas  and 
worked  in  America  and  China,  the  foremen  and  junior 
engineers  are  skilled  workers  from  the  big  factories  of 
the  coast.  A  technical  training  school  is  very  much  needed 
now. 

The  chief  organizers  come  from  the  many  national  or- 
ganizations that  have  sprung  up  during  the  last  fifteen 


A   partly  blinded   soldier  is   now  a   printer 


years — the  rural  credit  associations, 
the  mass  educational  movement  of 
Ting  Hsien,  the  International  Fam- 
ine Relief  Association,  and  similar 
projects.  There  are  not  enough  of 
them  for  every  depot  and  unit.  To 
date,  five  schools  to  train  junior  or- 
ganizers have  been  established. 

These  schools  are  run  on  very 
simple  lines.  A  group  of  highschool 
students,  boys  and  girls,  a  few  teach- 
ers, an  engineer,  an  organizer,  some- 
one who  knows  the  social  structure 
of  the  country,  a  man  who  can 
teach  accounting,  a  temple  or  an  old 
shop — and  the  school  is  set.  The 
students  live  as  workers  must  live; 
they  go  to  market,  cook  and  serve 
their  own  meals.  One  course  in  the 
curriculum  is  bicycle  riding,  so  nec- 
essary later  in  supervising  the  scat- 
tered units.  Each  school  prints  its 
own  newspaper. 

The  students  graduate  after  a  three 
months    course,    some    to    go    into 
individual  units  as  workers  or  sec- 
retaries, others  to  join  the  central  organization. 

Each  set  of  these  leaders,  the  engineers  and  the  organ- 
izers, have  their  own  problems.  The  engineers  must  find 
the  raw  material,  adapt  what  exists  to  what  is  needed. 
Even  more  of  a  challenge  is  the  job  of  supplying  ma- 
chinery for  the  production  of  the  goods.  There  was  some 
modern  machinery  inside  China  before  the  war  started. 
An  amazing  amount  was  salvaged  from  the  wrecked 
cities,  or  rather  carried  out  as  the  enemy  advanced;  with 
incredible  patience  it  was  shipped  up  the  rivers  by  boat 
and  across  the  country  by  cart  or  carried  on  men's  backs. 
There  is  enough  to  set  up  some  machine  shops  which 
make  the  smaller  machines  used  in  the  units. 

There  are  at  least  three  new  spinning  machines  for 
wool,  cotton  and  linen.  One  was  invented  by  a  young 
Chinese  textile  engineer  who  had  been  trained  in  Eng- 


Cave  dug  from  the  loess  becomes  home  and  factory 
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Students  in  a  training  school   for  junior  organizers 

land  and  America;  another  by  an  American  missionary, 
a  preacher,  who  'knew  nothing  of  industry  but  saw  the 
people  struggling  with  the  old  clumsy  method;  a  third 
by  an  American  teacher  in  one  of  the  universities. 

By  the  substitution  of  an  iron  cog  for  a  wooden  one 
in  an  old  handicraft  machine,  the  workman  can  produce 
in  an  hour  what  once  took  a  day.  The  great  water  wheels 
of  the  sluggish  southern  rivers  have  undergone  a  similar 
speeding  up.  The  turbulent  short  rivers  of  the  hilly  north 
are  harnessed  to  make  electricity.  But  the  chief  source  of 
power  is  the  charcoal  burning  engine.  In  one  machine 
shop  the  cost  of  this  fuel  for  a  day  is  $2  N.C.  (national 
currency) . 

University  chemists  are  experimenting  with  the  native 
dyes  since  the  war  cut  off  chemical  imports.  Native  tan- 
ning methods  and  substitute  materials  are  developed  in 
the  provincial  laboratories,  and  written  up  in  the  tech- 
nical magazines  of  each  regional  headquarters. 

The  organizers  have  another  set  of  problems  to  face, 
other  difficulties  to  overcome.  The  people  know  nothing 
of  parliamentary  law.  But  since  a  real  democracy  is  nat- 
ural to  them,  when  the  forms  are  learned  they  conduct 
their  business  meetings  easily. 

On  a  visit  to  the  southeast  headquarters  in  May,  I 
watched  these  men  at  work.  In  an  old  mission  building — 
the  chapel  of  which  was  the  common  room — life  started 
at  about  six  in  the  morning.  At  seven  all  were  at  break- 
fast. Sometimes  only  two  of  the  tables  were  full,  some- 
times every  seat  was  occupied.  Men  came  in  from  the 
field  to  report  and  get  further  instructions  or  supplies. 
By  7:30  or  8  all  were  at  work.  As  a  young  engineer  said: 
"We  work  36  hours  a  day  and  wish  there  were  more. 
I  never  felt  so  alive  and  useful  before  in  my  life."  The 
work  draws  the  Europeans  as  well  as  the  Chinese. 

Hsifan  tribesmen  from  the  Szechwan-Tibetan  border 
came  to  the  war  time  capital  in  Chungking  striking  a 
gay  note  in  that  somber  scene  with  their  wine  red  silk 
robes.  They  had  gold  and  they  wanted  to  help  China  win 
the  war.  Rewi  Alley  went  back  with  them  to  their  moun- 
tain valleys.  Now  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  workers  in 
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the  Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives  is  the  Lin  Pu  Living 
Buddha.  He  actually  acts  as  interpreter  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  local  Tibetans,  receiving  a  small  war 
time  grant  for  expenses,  and  urges  the  young  men  of  the 
community  to  join  the  industrial  cooperatives  rather  than 
enter  the  lamaseries. 

t  * 

MADAM  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK'S  WAR  ORPHANS  MAY  BE  AMONG 
the  industrial  leaders  of  New  China.  Near  Chentu  there 
is  an  industrial  training  school  for  senior  war  orphans, 
thirteen  years  and  older,  one  of  her  dearest  projects.  Now 
some  of  its  pupils  are  ready  to  go  out  into  the  world. 
These  children  have  been  trained  in  native  handicrafts 
and  will  train  other  children  in  the  more  backward  dis- 
tricts of  western  China.  Last  summer  Madam  Chiang 
consulted  Rewi  Alley  about  using  the  children  in  new 
industries  in  eastern  Tibet.  As  a  result  of  his  recent  in- 
vestigation tour,  a  depot  of  the  Industrial  Cooperatives 
was  started  in  diat  region  and  ambitious  plans  set  afoot 
to  send  groups  of  the  partially  trained  orphans  there. 

The  cooperative  organization  works  very  well.  A  con- 
stitution has  been  worked  out  with  the  help  of  W.  H.  K. 
Campbell,  expert  to  the  Chinese  government  on  coopera- 
tives from  the  League  of  Nations.  It  provides  that  every 
worker  must  have  at  least  three  shares,  and  no  more  than 
twenty.  Each  shareowner  has  one  vote.  The  earnings  pay 
the  wages  which  are  determined  according  to  the  local 
rates,  then  interest  on  the  loans,  part  of  the  principal  of 
the  loans,  interest  on  the  shares.  There  are  special  ar- 
rangements for  dividends,  sinking  funds  and  coopera- 
tive federation  funds. 

Hidden  as  these  small  industries  are  from  Japanese 
bombers,  those  that  are  still  in  the  towns  and  cities  take 
their  chances  with  the  rest  of  the  population.  Two  or 
three  have  had  their  walls  shattered  by  the  concussion  of 
bombs  dropping  in  the  streets.  They  have  learned  their 
lesson,  taken  their  machines  and  gone  into  the  country. 

The  headquarters  offices,  however,  are  not  so  easily 
hidden.  And  obviously  the  Chinese  Industrial  Coopera- 
tives are  not  liked  by  the  invaders.  They  pay  them  the 
high  compliment  of  trying  to  bomb  the  headquarters, 
whenever  they  raid  cities  where  they  are  located. 

But  in  a  country  defending  itself  against  ruthless  ag- 
gression, the  funds  available  can  never  do  all  diat  should 
be  done.  More  capital  is  needed  to  lend  to  the  industrial 
units.  More  relief  money  is  needed  to  care  for  the  ref- 
ugees until  they  can  care  for  themselves.  And  more  work- 
ers and  machines  are  needed.  Money  spent  in  this  way 
serves  both  as  defense  and  reconstruction.  Thus  even  in 
war,  China  is  laying  the  foundation  for  the  peace  that 
will  come. 


Reconstruction  in  China 

The  small  industries  require  a   minimum  to  get  started. 

#5  to  #10  (American  money)  will  provide  the  capital  to 
start  a  man  in  the  average  industry.  He  can  then  support 
himself  and  a  family  of  five. 

$50  will   start   a   surgical   gauze   cooperative. 
#100  will  start  a  soap  and  candle  cooperative. 
#300  will  start  a  heavy  industry  unit. 
#1000  will  train  a  student. 

#5000  will  provide  a  fifty-bed  hospital;  #100  will  run  a  bed 
in  one  of  these  hospitals  for  a  year. 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


Certain  Things  Can't  Be  Mixed 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

POLITICAL  INTERFERENCE  is  FATAL  TO  MILITARY  EFFICIENCY. 
This  fact  is  one  of  the  things  demonstrated  by  the  mili- 
tary fiasco  of  the  Russian  attack  upon  Finland — fiasco 
already,  even  though  in  the  end  it  succeed,  as  well  it  may, 
by  mere  weight  of  numbers  and  mechanical  resources. 
Waiving  the  effect  of  the  "purges"  of  thousands  of  expe- 
rienced officers,  and  the  allegations  of  hasty,  bungling 
preparations,  inferior  materials  and  equipment  including 
clothing  for  a  campaign  in  the  sunless  sub-zero  Arctic 
winter.  ...  In  the  tremendous  Russian  population  Stalin 
has  inexhaustible  human  "cannon-fodder,"  and  is  using 
it  with  all  the  ruthless  wasteful  indifference  of  a  Freder- 
ick the  Great.  Still,  the  Czar  did  the  same  against  Japan 
— and  lost.  But,  be  the  outcome  what  it  may,  it  is  clear 
that  political  meddling  at  the  front  has  been  a  seriously 
undermining  factor.  However  important  ostensibly,  for 
the  maintenance  of  "ideology"  in  the  ranks,  for  political 
surveillance  among  rank  and  file,  the  presence  of  the  civ- 
ilian chaperones  accompanying  the  Russian  army  units 
has  been  from  the  military  point  of  view  a  mere  nuisance; 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  military  efficiency  that  a 
"sea-lawyer"  in  a  ship's  crew  bears  to  discipline  and  the 
unity  of  action  essential  to  successful  navigation  in  a 
storm. 

Indispensable  to  the  success,  even  to  the  existence,  of 
any  army  for  any  practical  purpose  beyond  holiday  pa- 
rades and  national  bluff  and  ballyhoo,  is  not  only  unity 
but  despotism.  Not  only  unity  of  organization,  purpose 
and  action,  but  sure-fire  unquestioning  obedience  in  co- 
operation all  along  the  line — from  the  instant  automatic 
response  of  the  drill-conditioned  individual  soldier  to  his 
immediate  superior,  to  that  of  the  complete  organization 
—be  it  squad,  company,  regiment,  brigade,  division  or 
army  corps.  In  the  nature  of  its  business,  a  military  or- 
ganization must  be  single-headed;  this  is  no  place  for 
democratic  government  by  town  meeting,  supervised  by 
attorneys.  To  be  sure,  at  the  very  top  will  be  the  com- 
posite brain  of  a  General  Staff,  but  the  final  responsibility 
and  commensurate  authority  above  it  must  be  vested  in  a 
commander-in-chief  whose  word  is  law.  In  him  there 
must  be  in  practice  unshaken  confidence — absence  of  it 
paralyzes  the  whole  structure— even  though  on  his  own 
naked  merits  he  be  an  ass,  and  events  including  igno- 
minious defeat  prove  the  confidence  to  have  been  mis- 
placed. The  ultimate  decisions  upon  whatever  advice  must 
be  made  by  one  man,  from  whose  say-so  the  only  appeal 
is  to  the  gods  of  success  or  failure.  Tennyson  in  "The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade"  symbolized  the  tragedy 
of  it: 

Not  tho'  the  soldier  knew 
Someone  had  blundered: 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die.  .  .  . 

No  room  in  this  grim  business  for  individual  or  group 
arguments,  preference  or  compunctions,  human  con- 
science or  compassion  palsying  the  push  behind  the  bayo- 
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net  or  the  release  of  bombs  upon  civilians,  women  and 
children  in  a  hapless  village. 

THE    DRILL-CONDITIONED    INDIVIDUAL    SOLDIER    TO    HIS    IMME- 

diate  superior,  I  said.  Even  more  important  than  confi- 
dence in  the  commander-in-chief  is  that  in  the  line-officers, 
and  in  the  staff  through  which  the  soldier  is  assured  of 
food,  ammunition  and  other  indispensables.  Let  these 
break  down  or  fail  through  inexperience  or  lack  of  co- 
ordination, and  the  valor  of  the  front  line  and  however 
numerous  reserves  dissolves  in  panic.  Indeed,  the  day  of 
individual  valor  and  initiative  belongs  to  the  past;  war 
has  become  a  business  of  vast  interlocking  and  interde- 
pendent organization,  requiring  intensified  experience 
and  the  closest  interaction.  When,  for  political  and  "ideo- 
logical" reasons,  the  Stalin  regime  in  Russia  "purged" 
the  Red  Army  of  thousands  of  officers,  from  the  very  top 
to  the  very  bottom,  it  not  only  undermined  all  esprit 
resident  in  the  relationship  between  officers  and  men  but 
filled  the  key  positions  of  the  whole  vast  organization 
with  men  who  must  create  their  contacts  and  learn  their 
intricate  business  anew.  And  they  must  do  it  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  fear  and  suspicion  to  which  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  the  political  commissar-chaperone  contributes 
poisonously.  What  chance  there  to  establish  that  spirit 
which  leads  soldiers  to  follow  beloved — anyway  respected 
or  feared — officers  to  hell  and  back? 

HOWEVER  FREE  ITS  MEMBERSHIP  IN  ORDINARY  LIFE,  THE 
army  of  a  democracy,  even  such  as  our  own,  is  no  excep- 
tion in  these  respects.  The  only  difference — spiritually  a 
great  difference,  to  be  sure,  but  not  affecting  the  essen- 
tials—is that  in  the  democratic  case,  at  least  theoretically, 
the  individual  citizen  surrenders  his  personal  liberty  and 
places  his  life  and  limb  at  the  disposal  of  his  commanders 
more  or  less  voluntarily,  and  presumably  for  the  time 
being.  The  difference  is  more  theoretical  than  real  because 
in  the  showdown  he  must  do  it  anyway.  As  a  matter  of 
law  in  this  country  and  every  other  it  is  implicit,  in  the 
fact  of  communal  life,  that  acceptance  of  the  publi 
protection  and  other  assumed  advantages,  mere  member 
ship  in  the  body  politic,  ipso  facto  places  both  the  prop- 
erty and  the  person — all  the  resources — of  the  citizen  or 
subject  at  the  command,  first,  of  the  sheriff  for  his  peace- 
time posse  comitatus,  ultimately  for  war  at  that  of  the 
sovereign  person  or  state  for  what  said  sovereign  is  pleased 
to  deem  the  public  defense.  By  definition  "the  militia" 
is  presumed  to  include  "all  persons  capable  of  bearing 
arms";  conscription,  the  draft,  "selective  service,"  under 
whatever  euphemism,  merely  follows  to  the  end  of  the 
logic  of  that  presumption. 

The  American  Revolution  and  our  own  Civil  War  un- 
doubtedly were  bungled  from  the  military  point  of  view, 
and  considerably  protracted,  by  the  subordination  of  mili- 
tary efficiency  to  politics,  particularly  by  the  voluntary  and 
temporary  character  of  the  enlistments;  individual  sol- 
diers and  even  whole  regiments  eagerly  looking  forward 
to  the  agreed  period  of  discharge,  and  as  it  neared  behav- 
ing accordingly.  Having  volunteered  for  a  definitely  lim- 
ited term  they  were  free  to  quit.  .  .  .  "Let  George  (Wash- 
ington) worry.  Let  Abe  Lincoln  walk  the  floor  and  find 
somebody  else — it's  his  war.  I'm  going  home." 
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IT    WORKS    IN    LIKE   MANNER   THE    OTHER    WAY    ABOUT.    THE 

soldier  and  the  soldier  psychology  of  automatic  obedience 
to  despotism,  reliance  upon  physical  force— indiscriminate 
violence  and  terrorism — are  equally  even  more  incompat- 
ible with  the  presumptions  and  processes  of  peace.  John 
Dewey,  in  his  lately  published  "Freedom  and  Culture" 
(Putnam),  gives  the  reason  for  it:  "The  substitution  of 
ballots  for  bullets,  of  the  right  to  vote  for  the  lash,  is  an 
expression  of  the  will  to  substitute  the  method  of  discus- 
sion for  the  method  of  coercion."  This  is  the  antithesis 
of  the  soldier's  fundamentals;  the  two  things  will  not 
mix— inevitably  one  must  give  way  to  the  other.  In  her 
brilliant  brochure,  analyzing  the  factors  in  the  recru- 
descence of  the  World  War*  (the  best  brief  summary  of 
them  that  I  have  seen),  Vera  Micheles  Dean  impresses 
the  point  as  it  affects  the  relationship  of  nations: 

The  Versailles  Treaty,  as  well  as  the  peace  treaties  imposed 
upon  Germany's  allies — Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Tur- 
key— were  faulty  not  merely  because  of  their  terms  or  their 
execution,  but  because  [italics  mine]  they  perpetuated  the 
state  of  mind  the  Allies  had  claimed  they  were  combat- 
ing. This  state  of  mind,  they  contended,  had  been  brought 
to  an  end  with  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
.  .  .  The  concept  of  the  League  presupposed  subordination 
of  national  sovereignty  to  the  broader  purposes  of  interna- 
tional society.  .  .  .  The  practical  implementation  of  these 
high  ideals,  which  summed  up  the  desire  of  men  and  women 
everywhere  for  a  "better  world  order,  would  have  required  a 
complete  revolution  in  international  relations. 

The  soldiers,  and  the  state  of  mind  which  they  incar- 
nate, would  have  none  of  it.  Nationalism,  far  from  being 
appeased  or  sublimated,  was  intensified;  and  nationalism 
is  the  soldier's  stock-in-trade  and  excuse  for  being.  Fear 
and  hate,  aggravated  on  the  one  hand  by  resentment  at 
the  new  injustices  inflicted  by  the  treaties  upon  the  con- 
quered after  the  time-honored  pattern  of  conquest,  and 
on  the  other,  I  think,  by  guilty  conscience  among  the  vic- 
tors, made  new  wars  inevitable. 

And  worse  than  before,  because  especially  the  countries 
chiefly  suffering  from  it  saw  not  the  lesson  shrieking  in 
their  experience;  the  civilians  again  abdicated,  allowing 
the  warrior  to  superintend  their  job.  In  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  civil  life  and  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  they 
again  resorted  to  the  philosophy  and  technique  of  force 
which  had  been  their  ruin.  Stultifying  by  their  own  be- 
havior their  appeal  from  force  to  justice,  they  have  more 
than  condoned  what  was  done  to  them.  The  "peace" 
which  a  victorious  Nazidom  would  impose  upon  van- 
quished Great  Britain  and  France  had  its  prototype  in 
that  vast  amputation  from  Russia  at  Brest  Litovsk  in  1918; 
still  more  frightfully  has  it  been  forecast  in  Austria,  Cze- 
choslovakia and  Poland. 

THIS  IS  THE  SPECTER  HAUNTING  THE  MINDS  OF  ALL  WHO  TRY 

to  prepare  for  the  picking  up  of  the  pieces  after  the  pres- 
ent riot  of  mankind.  What  makes  it  worse  is  that  as 
never  before  the  oncoming  generations  are  being  satura- 
ted with  the  psychology  which  does  the  mischief.  Nazi 
Germany  is  not  alone,  but  it  is  the  worst  because  it  is  the 
most  systematically  efficient  in  the  despicable  business  of 
perverting  youth.  The  first  thing  that  Hitler  and  his  Nazis 
did  after  seizing  the  key  political  positions  was  to  cap- 

*WHY  EUROPE  WENT  TO  WAR,  by  Vera  Micheles  Dean.  Foreign 
Policy  Association  in  cooperation  with  National  Peace  Conference.  World 
Affairs  Pamphlets  No.  7,  December,  19'3'9.  48  pp.  Price  25  cents,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


ture  and  prostitute  Germany's  magnificent  educational 
structure  from  top  to  bottom,  turning  university  and  kin- 
dergarten alike  into  a  high  pressure  machinery  of  propa- 
ganda for  their  poisonous  racial  nonsense  and  the  gospel 
of  revenge  and  restitution  by  force.  They  have  made  al- 
most a  religion  of  sowing  in  the  very  cradle  the  dragon's 
teeth,  seed  of  armed  men.  According  to  the  fable  of  that 
sowing,  the  armed  men  were  to  turn  upon  the  sower;  by 
miraculous  intervention  they  were  diverted  to  the  de- 
struction of  each  other.  That  were  well  enough  in  a 
fable;  in  real  life,  especially  under  the  conditions  of  mod- 
ern warfare,  they  imperil  everybody  and  everything  else. 
In  the  end  the  problem  of  living  together  goes  back  to 
the  civilian  whose  everlasting  task  it  is  to  solve  it. 

i      '  i      I      '    ' 

JAPAN  is  A  PERFECT  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF 
mixing  militarism  with  the  life  of  civilization.  There  gov- 
ernment is  absolutely  dominated  by  the  soldier  of  land 
and  sea.  Into  the  hopper  of  the  Japanese  war  machine 
have  gone,  irretrievably,  all  of  the  gains  of  modern  civili- 
zation in  the  best  sense  of  that  expression,  together  with 
the  essence  of  the  beauty  of  its  centuries-old  inheritance. 
Gone  with  these  is  something  else  which  it  will  take  long 
to  restore;  that  is,  world  confidence  in  the  word  and  good 
faith  of  its  civil  government,  which  is  worthless  now  if 
only  because  the  warrior  in  the  field  and  at  sea  can  and 
does  disregard  and  nullify  it.  It  is  beside  the  point  and 
irrelevant  that  Japan  in  its  present  suicidal  adventure  in 
China  is  doomed.  It  has  not,  as  Soviet  Russia  has,  inex- 
haustible millions  to  pour  out  against  a  Lilliputian  neigh- 
bor; already  in  that  respect  it  has  pretty  well  shot  its 
bolt  against  an  immensely  larger  one.  With  its  own,  the 
life  blood  of  China  is  running  out;  but  China  has  in- 
finitely more  to  spare  ...  so  much  more,  together  with  a 
fabulous  gargantuan  patience  and  endurance  and  capacity 
for  sleepless  hatred,  that  China  will  survive  this  as  it  has 
survived  so  many  invasions  in  the  long,  long  past,  and,  I 
venture  to  opine,  will  swallow  the  invader.  I  heard  the 
other  day  of  a  Chinese  who  read  without  dismay  of  a 
battle  in  which  the  casualties  were  10,000  Chinese  and 
1000  Japanese;  of  another  with  50,000  to  10,000;  still  an- 
other with  losses  of  200,000  Chinese  and  40,000  Japanese. 
Blandly  he  remarked:  "Pretty  soon  all  Japanese  killed." 
Under  the  role  of  the  soldier,  the  civilian  as  such  has 
no  rights  nor  any  substantial  function  save  to  feed  and 
implement  the  army.  From  the  military  point  of  view  his 
interference,  as  political  chaperone,  Russian  Ogpu  or  Ger- 
man Gestapo,  or  general  spy  for  the  politicians  and  their 
ideology — or  at  home  by  begrudging  vast  armament  and 
young  life  for  the  ranks — merely  hampers  the  military 
processes  and  places  his  country  at  a  military  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  those  by  which  the  military  game  is 
played  according  to  the  time-proved  inexorable  rules.  In 
a  word:  as  long  as  we  believe  in,  tolerate  and  practice 
war,  the  gaining  of  ends  by  violence  and  the  spirit  of 
which  it  is  the  expression,  this,  the  nadir  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  must  be  its  logic. 

War  has  become  a  very  Frankenstein  monster,  into 
whose  insatiable  maw  must  go  every  beautiful  thing — 
first  of  all  personal  liberty.  It  always  has  been  so;  but  in 
these  days  of  mechanization  and  immense  intricate  organ- 
ization it  is  more  merciless  than  ever.  There  are  no  longer 
any  rules,  any  chivalry.  Every  human  thing  .  .  .  every 
home  is  a  "legitimate  military  objective";  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  has  become  "cannon-fodder." 
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THE   AGE-OLD   CLASH   OF   THE   GENERATIONS    IS    MOVING    FROM    ITS 

origins  in  Nature  into  the  realms  of  ideology.  Youth  and  age 
have  ever  engaged  in  a  private  fight;  now  they  enlist  in  pub- 
lic armies.  This  new  consciousness  of  age  levels  is  strange 
and  portentous;  national  unity  can  crack  along  these  faults 
between  the  very  strata  of  our  society.  It  is  time  to  study  a 
cross  section  map  of  social  forces  by  age. 

The  class  of  1880  (in  the  terms  of  military  nations)  is  in 
power,  roughly  the  sixty-year-olds.  They  have  drive  and 
vigor  with  an  ideal  of  progressive  social  reform  conceived 
from  1910  to  1925  that  they  have  boldly  advanced  through  a 
succession  of  crises.  They  have  a  day-by-day  job  of  such 
terrible  urgency  that  they  no  longer  have  time  for  social  dis- 
covery. That  is  the  task  of  the  class  of  1900 — the  forty-year- 
olds — who  are  bitterly  well-informed  on  the  dilemmas,  and 
so  challenged  by  the  menace  without  and  the  paradox  within 
that  they  are  ready  to  strike  boldly  for  invention  and  ad- 
venture. We  offer  a  sample  of  their  thought  in  these  books. 

Onrushing  comes  the  class  of  1920 — -the  young  men  and 
women  of  eighteen  to  twenty-five — who  are  pure  energy. 
Naturally  they  have  no  plan,  but  they  have  righteous  de- 
mands, and  shout  questions.  They  are  not  sold  on  the  old 
slogans;  for  them  Life  Begins  at  Twenty — with  a  job,  the 
hope  of  a  home,  a  refusal  to  be  netted  into  war,  and  presently 
their  votes.  Their  congresses  and  confusions,  dreams  and  al- 
legiances, are  today's  real  page-one  news.  The  Sixties-in- 
Power  have  practiced  a  superb  humane  statesmanship  in  put- 
ting youth  foremost  on  the  national  agenda,  through  the 
CCC,  NY  A,  and  other  agencies,  while  ameliorating  the  rival 
demands  of  the  "old  folks"  with  beginning  steps  for  social 
security.  In  one  light,  our  problem  is  for  those  in  authority 
to  hold  youth  steady  and  hopeful  while  the  class  of  1900 
finds  new  channels  that  will  carry  their  potent  force  toward 
use,  and  away  from  some  strange  new  kind  of  civil  war. 

To  complete  this  artificial  chart,  but  one  useful  as  a  way 
of  discrimination,  we  note  that  one  level  is  pitifully  thin. 
The  Elder  Statesman  has  almost  vanished.  How  few  are  the 
wise  men  of  long  years  to  whom  we  can  look  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  enduring  American  tradition.  The  sage  who  by 
very  span  of  life  links  the  generations  and  laughs  temporary 
folly  away  and  is  a  kind  of  living  history,  is  gravely  needed. 
It  is  disturbing  to  realize  that  through  a  lack  of  such  recon- 
cilers and  carriers  of  the  past,  the  memory  through  people  of 
the  United  States  reaches  back  hardly  beyond  1900.  No  won- 
der we  feel  rootless,  and  think  we  are  always  starting  over 
again,  and  take  too  hard  the  impact  of  new  isms.  The  place 
is  empty  where  Justice  Holmes  sat  with  seventy  years  of  his- 
tory in  his  head  and  heart,  and  cleansing  laughter  on  his 
lips.  This  need  is  perhaps  why  we  witness  a  far-ranging 
literary  restoration  of  the  American  past,  with  biography  like 
Sandburg's  Lincoln,  and  the  period  pieces,  and  the  lives  with 
Father.  It  is  a  fine  hunger,  that  for  our  tradition. 

But  our  present  question  is:  What  proposals  come  from 
the  class  of  1900?  In  viewing  life  through  letters  I  have  used 
many  queer  devices  to  mate  diverse  books,  but  none  more 
amusing  than  the  authors'  birthdates.  Thomas  Stokes  was 
born  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1898;  Jay  Franklin  in  New  England 
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at  the  "turn  of  the  century";  John  Herring  in  Iowa  a  bit 
earlier.  They  have  had  time  to  learn  in  a  tremendous  school 
of  events,  and  they  still  have  young  minds  and  dreams  and 
courage.  Also  they  have  a  common  deep  concern  for  the 
American  scene  in  politics  and  economics.  Franklin  and 
Stokes  are  admirable  journalists;  Herring  an  expert  in  adult 
education.  They  have  no  common  program,  but  a  common 
awareness  of  danger  and  will-to-change. 

Mr.  Stokes  tells  the  story  of  a  warmhearted  boy  who  after 
upbringing  and  education  in  Georgia  reached  Washington  in 
1921  to  join  the  United  Press  staff  from  which  vantage  point 
he  has  covered  the  nation.  The  chip  on  his  shoulder  was  his 
love  for  the  South  and  his  heritage  of  pride  in  her  tradition. 
He  still  has  both,  but  he  has  learned  with  sad  clarity  of  the 
economic  evils,  political  shortcomings,  and  outworn  feudalism 
of  institutions  and  thought  in  his  beloved  land.  He  sees  with 
"a  stranger's  eyes"  the  need  for  a  restoration  of  democracy, 
even  in  Georgia.  He  knows  how  much  has  been  done,  but  he 
is  not  content.  It  was  his  duty  to  expose  the  use  of  WPA 
and  state  employes  in  the  Kentucky  campaign  of  1938.  The 
story  brought  him  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  reporting.  Yet  he 
still  has  faith  in  the  purposes  of  the  New  Deal,  though  he 
sees  too  that  "idealists  may  come  to  see  power  as  an  end." 

This  pilgrim's  progress  in  knowledge  of  the  real  South  is 
only  part  of  his  story,  for  he  records  national  events  of  twenty 
years  as  they  appeared  to  a  reporter  covering  them,  and  how 
they  made  him  feel  and  think — from  Teapot  Dome  through 
the  Coolidge  and  Hoover  years,  the  conventions  and  cam- 
paigns of  1932-1936,  the  Supreme  Court  fight,  the  New  Deal 
"purges,"  down  to  the  coming  of  runaway  industries  to  the 
South.  You  will  find  here  living  history,  told  in  vivid  and 
personal  style,  and  interpreted  by  an  idealist  with  growing 
insight  and  undaunted  courage.  It  is  no  prima  donna  jour- 
nalist's reminiscences,  but  a  mighty  fine  revelation  of  how 
one  of  the  class  of  1900  learned  about  America,  and  is  still 
of  good  hope. 

JOHN  HERRING  WRITES  ABOUT  ECONOMICS  FOR  MEN  IN  OVER- 
alls.  He  wants  to  make  simple  how  we  got  into  the  economic 
woods  through  failure  to  distribute  our  wealth,  through  too 
much  saving,  piled  up  debts,  mad  speculation.  The  proposed 
trails  out  in  the  good  old  way  are  critically  examined — from 
those  based  on  fooling  with  dollars,  on  higher  wages-lower 
prices,  to  "social  credit"  and  the  single  tax.  Some  contain 
much  that  is  good,  but  they  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  especially  to  enlarge  service  fields. 

The  radical  nub  that  tells  how  far  the  1900  group  may 
have  advanced  is  in  ten  proposals:  tax  incomes  and  land 
values;  take  over  natural  resources  and  slowly  acquire  true 
public  utilities,  including  milk;  extend  social  security;  edu- 
cate for  high  wages-low  prices;  establish  cooperatives;  pur- 
sue public  works;  divert  the  surplus  into  service  professions 
that  enrich  life.  Then  a  chart  to  apply  these  devices  to  the 
problem  of  shifting  $12  billion  from  the  too-much  folks  to 
the  too-little.  This  is  stout  stuff  for  the  troops,  open  to  wide 
counterattacks,  but  I  suspect  many  of  the  1900s  are  ready 
for  some  of  these  next  things  as  barriers  to  what  they  fear 
may  be  a  disastrous  collapse. 

WlLL    THE    PEACEFUL    REVOLUTION    IN    OUR    ECONOMIC    SYSTEM 

that  Jay  Franklin  thinks  was  postponed  for  eight  years  under 
President  Roosevelt  come  in  1940?  He  says  yes.  So  in  the 
first  half  of  his  book  he  rehearses  what  did  happen,  under 
such  titles  as  "The  Frustrated  Revolution,"  "The  Children's 
Crusade"  (of  which  he  was  a  part  under  Tugwell),  "Demo- 
cratic Suicide,"  "The  Third  Term,"  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Labor  Politics."  This  is  the  brilliant  and  exciting  comment 
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of  a  man  at  the  front,  instructive  but  not  final.  Some  of  the 
questions — on  the  third  term,  or  labor's  attitude — may  be 
answered  momently.  On  some,  history  will  be  better  in- 
formed than  even  so  acute  an  observer  and  realist  as  Mr. 
Franklin.  It  is  swell  background  thinking  and  darned  in- 
teresting. 

Even  more  interesting  for  our  quiz  are  Mr.  Franklin's 
speculations  on  the  trend  of  progressive  movements,  already 
under  way  in  people's  thought,  for  the  next  decade  or  so. 
Some  he  does  not  like,  some  may  be  called  fascist;  in  toto 
they  blueprint  for  him  The  Progressive  State.  They  include: 
the  acceptance  of  national  authority  over  dwindling  state 
sovereignties  and  the  erection  of  regional  divisions  with  new 
powers;  the  set-up  of  economic  controls — central  financing 
by  the  government,  the  nationalization  of  certain  essentials 
such  as  transportation  and  communications  (see  Herring);  a 
new  "powerhouse"  for  decisions,  under  the  President  and  de- 
partments who  are  often,  he  believes,  closer  to  the  people 
than  the  congressmen.  The  main  debates  will  be  inside  the 
bureaus  with  Congress  laying  out  major  national  policies.  It 
will  veto  the  President  instead  of  the  reverse.  The  parties 
will  have  more  direct  influence  on  policy.  We  shall  see  large 
areas  of  socialized  farming,  for  cooperation  is  enforced  by 
Nature  on  man  in  the  great  plains  and  valleys.  This  is  al- 
ready under  way.  And  so  on  with  views  as  to  how  the 
shrewd  industrialists  may  be  domesticated,  an  economic  army 
for  state  work  created,  and  public  opinion  formed. 

Now  I  do  not  like  lots  of  this,  as  the  author  says  he  does 
not,  and  his  references  to  Caesarism  and  fighting  fire  with 
fire  do  not  chime  with  democracy.  But  such  ideas  are  going 
to  be  bitterly  debated  this  next  decade.  It  will  pay  to  study 
them  now. 

THESE  ARE  JUST  BOOKS  BY  CERTAIN  MEN,  NOT  GREAT  OR  FINAL. 
But  they  reveal  common  essences.  The  authors  are  not  down- 
hearted— note  the  ring  to  the  titles.  They  love  America: 
Franklin  confesses  a  New  England  nostalgia  for  elms  and 
white  church  spires;  Herring  writes  with  the  midwest  slant; 
Stokes  is  forever  a  southerner  in  spite  of  disillusionment. 
Thereby  they  are  rooted  in  democracy  and  the  American 
tradition.  Next,  they  know  the  elements  of  the  problem,  the 
forces  and  institutions  of  which  the  future  will  be  formed. 
What  an  amazed  older  generation  hardly  knew  existed  are 
the  facts  of  life  to  them.  So  Herring  can  write,  "The  reasons 
why  so  many  millions  are  on  lean  fare  are  in  plain  view." 
They  have  the  courage  of  convictions. 

They  are  finally  idealists  for  whom  economic  and  political 
changes  are  just  the  bases  of  a  noble  nation  and  the  good  life. 
Mr.  Franklin  came  from  a  "rectory  "family";  the  father  of 
Thomas  Stokes  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School; 
Mr.  Herring  has  served  as  a  minister  of  religion.  The  class 
of  1900  can  well  recall  their  roots  in  faith,  and  pass  on  to 
youth  a  testimony  as  to  the  need  for  spiritual  values.  Therein 
are  found  the  unity  and  fruits  of  democracy. 

The  Middle  Way — in  Action 

LEVIATHAN  AND  THE  PEOPLE,  by  R.  M.  Maclver.  Louisiana  State 
University  Press.   182  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ONLY  A  MAN  OF  SCOTCH  BLOOD  COULD  PACK  so  MUCH  GOOD 
sense  into  the  compass  of  so  small  a  book.  There  is  more  in 
it  than  good  sense,  however:  a  brave  liberalism  that  faces  the 
facts  of  dictatorship,  recognizes  the  tremendous  brutal  power 
of  the  modern  autocrat  equipped  with  the  deadliest  instru- 
ments of  physical  oppression  and  the  poisonous  social  weapon 
of  propaganda.  Yet  the  author  does  not  quail  nor  despair  of 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  democracy.  His  quality  reminds  one 
of  David  Hume. 

The  opposing  principles  in  modern  life  are  not,  Maclver 
urges,  communism  and  fascism,  but  dictatorship  and  demo- 
cracy, "the  contrast  between  the  states  founded  on  political 
dogma  and  those  founded  on  liberty  of  opinion";  the  con- 


trast between  "the  states  that  profess  an  extremist  position 
and  those  that  .  .  .  tend  through  the  interplay  and  clash  of 
opinion,  to  follow  the  middle  way  of  experimental  change." 
This  book  was  written  long  before  the  Russo-German  alli- 
ance in  aggression  proved  that  communist  and  fascist  dicta- 
torships have  much  more  in  common  than  either  can  have 
with  democracy.  Marx  and  Hitler  are  one  in  their  insistence 
on  forcing  the  world  into  two  camps,  the  saved  and  the  lost; 
the  saved  to  have  their  whole  mind  and  soul  enslaved  by  the 
party  dogma,  the  lost  to  be  extirpated  by  whatever  methods 
are  most  effective.  Also  of  the  spiritual  kinship  of  the  dicta- 
tors are  all  persons,  of  the  left  or  of  the  right,  who  can  see 
only  black  and  white,  and  try  to  force  into  this  simple  color 
scheme  all  the  varying  hues  and  shades  essential  to  a  true 
democracy.  Just  as  Hitler  and  Stalin  can  fraternize  for  the 
destruction  of  liberty,  so  Dies  and  Browder  could  wisely  for- 
get their  unessential  differences  and  go  gunning  together 
against  their  common  aversion,  the  liberal  democratic  spirit. 

The  issue  of  dictatorship  versus  democracy  will  not  be 
fought  out  by  military  or  economic  forces.  "For  the  final 
conflict  is  one  between  human  values;  it  is  one  within  the 
human  mind  itself.  ...  If  dictatorship  fails,  it  will  be  because 
human  nature  in  the  dictatorships  revolts  against  it;  if  demo- 
cracy survives,  it  will  be  because  human  nature  in  the 
democracies  vindicates  it." 

Maclver  is  confident  that  in  the  length  of  time  dictatorship 
will  be  found  wanting.  But  democracy  will  not  vindicate  it- 
self through  standing  on  its  abstract  virtues.  It  will  have  to 
recognize  ever  more  clearly  that  the  presence  of  exploitation, 
the  all  but  cosmic  disorders  of  alternate  boom  and  depression, 
sap  its  very  foundation.  In  the  presence  of  intolerable  danger 
or  distress,  mankind  entrusts  its  fate  to  a  dictator;  whether  a 
Lincoln  or  a  Hitler  is  a  matter  of  luck.  A  sane  democracy 
will  not  trust  to  luck,  but  will  take  such  measures  in  advance 
as  will  offer  the  highest  practicable  assurance  of  opportunity 
and  security. 
New  School  for  Social  Research  ALVIN  JOHNSON 

Science  and  Our  Civilization 

THE   SOCIAL   FUNCTION   OF   SCIENCE,  by   J.    D.    BernaJ.    482   pp. 
Maomillan.  Price  $'3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

SPEAKING  BEFORE  THE  P.E.N.  MEETING  AT  THE  NEW  YORK 
World's  Fair  in  May,  Thomas  Mann  made  public  confession 
of  his  past  error  in  keeping  his  art  unpolluted  by  thought  of 
"politics."  Like  other  intellectuals  of  his  generation,  he  had  to 
discover  that  the  brain  cannot  afford  to  remove  itself  too  far 
from  the  stomach:  the  writer  who  ignores  "politics"  cannot 
adequately  serve  his  humane  purposes. 

The  author  of  the  present  book  comes  to  similar  conclu- 
sions with  respect  to  the  scientist.  What  is  our  science  for? 
To  give  employment  to  scientists  and  laboratory  technicians? 
To  furnish  hobbies  for  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing?  To 
reveal  the  marvels  of  the  universe  and  make  the  ignorant 
gape?  To  enlarge  and  diffuse  and  enrich  leisure?  To  make 
wars  more  destructive?  To  increase  profits  on  investments? 
To  raise  the  material  and  spiritual  levels  of  civilized  living? 
Science  can  do — and  to  a  degree  does — all  of  these  things,  and 
more  too.  It  can  do  more  of  some,  but  only  by  doing  less  of 
others.  It  makes  possible,  on  a  vast  scale,  peace  and  plenty; 
or  else,  war  and  waste.  But  not  both.  Above  all,  science  cannot 
fulfill  its  potentialities  for  human  welfare  and  at  the  same 
time  intensify  nationalistic  conflicts  and  racial  hatreds — and 
magnify  profits. 

Scientists  are  in  a  quandary.  They  have  kept  themselves 
aloof  from  the  vulgar  concerns  of  ordinary  folks — sometimes 
because  of  indifference  or  of  fear,  but  at  best  because  they  felt 
that  only  by  disregarding  partisan  and  conflicting  pursuits  of 
mankind  can  they  retain  both  the  freedom  from  bias  and 
freedom  from  coercion.  For  it  is  the  prime  virtue  of  science 
to  be  "pure."  On  the  other  hand,  scientists  are  coming  in- 
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crcasingly  to  see  that  by  confining  themselves  to  the  laboratory 
they  arc  in  effect  submitting  to  the  political  and  economic 
domination  of  a  class  and  lending  their  support,  for  what  il 
may  be  worth,  to  a  status  in  which  they  have  no  voice,  in 
which  their  findings  are  exploited  for  private  ends,  and  in 
which  their  own  assumptions  as  to  the  social  significance  of 
their  efforts  are  being  contemptuously  flouted.  Science  must 
be  pure:  but  it  can  remain  pure  only  by  being — kept. 

Some  scientists  frankly  accept  this  situation,  with  all  its 
implications,  just  as  Aristotle  accepted  slavery  for  want  of 
anything  obviously  better.  Some  resent  it  sullenly,  because  to 
them,  as  sensitive  and  imaginative  human  beings,  its-operation 
is  abhorrent;  but  they  feel  quite  helpless  because  the  obvious 
alternatives — at  the  moment  some  form  of  "dictatorship"- 
are  equally  abhorrent.  Still  others  can  see  the  salvation  of  both 
science  and  society  only  in  a  development  that  is  at  the  same 
time  democratic  and  collectivistic.  It  is  for  this  point  of  view 
that  Mr.  Bernal  in  the  present  book,  and  many  of  his  associ- 
ates among  the  younger  scientists  in  Great  Britain,  are  con- 
stantly striving. 

SCIENTISTS  AND  TEACHERS  OF  SCIENCE  ARE  OF  COURSE  NOT  TO 
blame  for  the  mess  we  are  in.  They  should,  however,  con- 
sider what  is  likely  to  happen  to  them  and  to  their  science 
in  the  years  ahead.  They  know  how  absurd  it  is  for  the  lay- 
man to  demand  a  categorical  solution  to  the  controversy 
about  heredity  and  environment,  or  about  the  wave  and  the 
corpuscle  theory  of  light,  but  many  are  ready  to  take  an 
equally  absurd  either-or  stand  on  matters  in  which  they  share 
the  layman's  ignorance — say  individualism  versus  socialism, 
or  democracy  versus  dictatorship. 

Certainly  science  can  thrive  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom. We  therefore  reject  all  forms  of  dictatorship.  To  Bernal, 
however,  these  include  the  dictatorship  of  private  control  over 
public  necessities  whereas,  to  the  older  scientists  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England,  freedom  and  democracy  are  simply  dic- 
tionary synonyms  of  capitalism.  These  free  scientists  are  doing 
exactly  the  same  as  the  fettered  scientists  of  the  dictator  na- 
tions. They  are  accepting  the  either-or  issue  in  terms  of  one 
imperfect  political  mechanism  as  against  another,  instead  of 
insisting  (as  they  conceivably  might  in  their  role  of  intellec- 
tual leaders)  on  formulating  for  us  the  choices  in  functional 
terms  of  the  good  life.  Perhaps  it  is  the  old  confusion  between 
form  and  substance,  or  between  letter  and  spirit. 

Several  things  have  already  been  said  about  the  anomaly  of 
want  in  the  midst  of  plenty;  that  theme  needs  no  further  elab- 
oration. Something  should,  however,  be  said  about  our  mag- 
nificent cultivation  of  ignorance  and  quackery  in  the  midst 
of  science.  In  the  name  of  democracy  we  have  vulgarized  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing,  so  that  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  from  the  public  the  sacred  or  secret  knowl- 
edge which  was  at  one  time  the  basis  of  special  privilege.  Any- 
body who  wishes  can  find  out  how  to  make  gunpowder  or 
artificial  lightning.  Yet  the  knowledge  produced  in  the  labo- 
ratories continues  an  instrument  of  class  power,  to  the  extent 
that  the  channels  through  which  it  is  put  into  practical  effect 
are  under  private  control.  The  scientist  is  unaware  that  the 
public's  knowledge  or  ignorance  is  any  concern  of  his.  But, 
says  Bernal:  "It  is  no  use  improving  the  knowledge  that  scien- 
tists have  about  each  other's  work  if  we  do  not  at  the  same 
time  see  that  a  real  understanding  of  science  becomes  a  part 
of  the  common  life  of  our  times.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  sci- 
ence, and  even  more,  partial  and  distorted  knowledge,  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  mental  attitude  that  has  permitted 
and  indeed  encouraged  the  return  to  barbarism  which  is  so 
evident  today." 

Our  doctors  resent  the  prevalence  of  quackeries  and  cults 
and  medical  superstitions;  but  they  have  found  no  way  to 
educate  the  public  except  through  a  propaganda  for  retaining 
the  ancient  fee-for-service  system  as  the  one  way  to  make 
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SOCIAL   CHANGE 
AND  LABOR   LAW 

By  Malcolm  Sharp 
and  Charles  O.  Gregory 

Are  court  decisions  keeping  pace  with  social  and 
industrial  change? 

In  this  timely  volume,  two  socially-minded  professors 
of  law  review  private  law,  constitutional  law,  and  re- 
cent federal  court  rulings,  as  they  have  affected  and 
been  affected  by  philosophy,  psychology,  economics, 
and  other  social  forces.  The  authors  have  prepared  an 
immensely  readable,  largely  non-technical  presentation 
of  legal  and  legislative  problems  involved  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  poor,  the  stability  of  business,  and  the  peace 
of  the  nation. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Law  Bulletin  says  of  the  three 
chapters  on  "Government  Control  of  Labor  Disputes," 
"These  lectures  constitute  as  clear  and  sound  a  pres- 
entation of  the  law  and  the  facts  in  this  highly  con- 
troversial field  as  is  to  be  found." 
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available  a  medical  technology  that  simply  refuses  to  operate 
under  that  system.  The  engineer  is  the  last  person  to  discover 
that  efficient  highway  systems  are  possible  without  private  toll 
gates  to  hold  up  the  traffic.  The  hold-up  game  is  in  fact  an 
integral  principle  of  our  whole  economy,  and  the  scientist 
finds  no  function  for  himself  except  to  make  it  "more  effi- 
cient," and  to  teach  the  public  by  his  example  that  we  have 
to  take  it.  "At  bottom,"  says  Bernal,  "there  is  not  very  much 
difference  between  a  savage  with  his  complete  ignorance  and 
helplessness  before  the  natural  phenomena  of  drought  and 
disease  and  the  modern  man  before  the  man-made  disasters  of 
technological  unemployment  and  scientific  warfare  ...  in 
both  cases  he  turns  to  fantastic  and  mystical  explanations." 

In  the  organization  of  science  itself  as  a  comprehensive 
worldwide  and  disinterested  cooperation  for  large  humane 
ends  we  may  hope  to  find  a  hint  of  what  is  humanly  possi- 
ble in  civilized  living.  But  then  it  will  be  necessary  that  scien- 
tists become  aware  of  their  social  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties. To  that  end,  this  is  a  valuable,  challenging  contribution. 
New  Yorj^  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

The  Negro:  in  Brazil;  in  the  Slavery  South 

THE  NEGRO  IN  BRAZIL,  by  Arthur  Ramos,  trans,  by  Richard  Pattee. 
Associated  Publishers.  203  pp.  Price  $2.15. 

THE  SLAVERY  CONTROVERSY,  by  Arthur  Young  Lloyd.  University 
of   North   Carolina  Press.   286  pp.    Price  $3. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
THIS  TRANSLATION  OF  ARTHUR  RAMOS,  THE  LEADING  BRAZILIAN 

"Africanist"  or  student  of  Negro  racial  history  and  cultural 
influence,  as  the  Latin-American  usage  puts  it,  is  most  timely. 
In  fact  it  is  doubly  so:  because  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  inter-American  relationships  and  understanding  in  the 
first  place;  and  then,  too,  because  of  the  illuminating  differ- 
ences it  reveals  between  the  North  and  South  American  codes 
of  race  practice  and  theory.  Not  merely  have  these  differences 
historical  significance,  they  are  crucially  involved  in  present- 
day  cultural  intercourse  and  understanding.  Race  is  a  second- 
ary rather  than  a  primary  matter  in  the  Latin  Americas,  and 
the  racial  loyalty  and  cultural  patriotism  of  both  the  mixed 
and  the  full-blood  population  is  largely  a  matter  of  voluntary 
adoption  and  cultivation  rather  than,  as  it  is  with  us,  a  caste 
reflex  and  enforced  compensation  from  social  proscription  and 
prejudice.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  all  the  more  significant  to  find 
the  voluntary  spread  and  propagation  throughout  Brazil, 
Cuba  and  the  Caribbean  of  Africanist  studies,  representing  a 
healthy  maturing  of  the  Negro  minority  cultures  generations 
after  the  slave  trade  and  apparently  without  any  artificial 
pressure  from  the  economic  and  social  aftermath  of  slavery. 

Such  general  significance  of  "The  Negro  in  Brazil"  seems 
to  this  reviewer  to  outweigh  even  its  substantial  specific 
value  as  the  most  detailed  and  authoritative  treatment  made 
available  as  yet  in  English  of  the  important  part  played  in  the 
long  history  of  that  republic  by  men  of  Negro  descent  or  the 
considerable  and  little-known  influences  upon  its  music,  art, 
literature  and  folklore  of  the  African  idioms  and  tradition. 
For  to  that  considerable  hybridization  of  the  South  American 
culture,  which  on  a  smaller  scale  has  its  parallels  with  us, 
there  must  be  added  the  important  and  often  inspiring  lesson 
of  a  cultural  tolerance,  respect  and  reciprocity  which  permit 
racialism  to  flourish  as  a  benign  and  almost  academic  interest 
instead  of  as  a  pathological  and  controversial  problem.  What 
this  means  to  the  14  percent  of  Brazil's  forty  millions  who 
are  blacks  and  the  22  percent  who  are  mulattoes  can  only  be 
dimly  imagined,  in  spite  of  this  book's  vivid  documentation, 
by  those  beyond  the  actual  experience  of  this  not  unenviable 
brand  of  democracy. 

MANIFESTLY,  IN  MR.  LLOYD'S  BOOK,  ELABORATELY  DOCUMENTED 
from  contemporary  source  materials,  a  good  many  of  them 
neglected  by  historians  with  abolitionist  bias,  the  possibility 
of  throwing  "new  light  on  the  slavery  controversy"  must  at 


least  be  tentatively  conceded  and  theoretically  welcomed. 
Some  careful  reappraisals  and  historical  shadings  do  as  a 
matter  of  fact  illuminate  this  volume,  but  hardly  in  the  total 
quality  or  clear  focus  that  would  justify  its  basic  claims. 
Rather  it  is  an  accurate,  and  for  that  reason,  a  welcome  docu- 
mentation of  the  defense  of  slavery;  new  not  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  arguments,  but  in  tracing  the  interaction  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  sectional  controversy  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  No  careful  student  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion today  lumps  either  the  South  or  the  North  solidly,  but 
recognizes  the  variety  of  group  opinion  and  motives  on  both 
sides  and  the  fluctuation  of  opinion  on  the  issues  from  decade 
to  decade.  But  obviously  the  southern  abolitionists  and  advo- 
cates of  manumission  and  colonization  were  more  of  a 
minority  in  their  sphere  than  the  northern  abolitionists  and 
champions  of  the  Negro  were  in  theirs,  and  there  were  other 
more  immediate  reasons  for  the  extremist- southern  slavery 
apologists  than  merely  counter-assertion  against  the  fanatic- 
ism of  the  northern  extremists.  The  slave  controversy  may 
have  been  forced  upon  the  South  but  certainly  slavery  wasn't; 
unless  one  accepts  100  percent  the  economic  argument, 
which  indeed  Dr.  Lloyd  does  at  certain  points  in  his  study 
only  to  repudiate  it  disastrously  in  the  chapter  that  elabor- 
ates one  of  his  main  theses — namely,  that  "slavery  as  a  neces- 
sary social  relationship  under  which  two  completely  diverse 
races  might  live  and  prosper  together  held  an  even  firmer 
grip  on  southern  opinion  than  did  the  economic  benefits  of 
the  institution."  Here  the  cloven  foot  of  racism,  of  predicated 
supremacy  and  dominance,  shows  plainly  beneath  the  hem 
of  the  academic  robe  to  betray  the  latent  partisanship  not  else- 
where so  apparent.  That  there  was  moral  bigotry,  political 
chicanery  and  absentee  participation  in  the  North  and  forced 
expediencies,  intermittent  scruples  and  pitfall  issues  in  the 
South  does  not  unbalance  the  major  moral  issues '  of  the 
slavery  controversy.  However  induced  or  extenuated,  slavery, 
after  all,  was  wrong.  It  is  too  late  for  an  apologia,  even  an 
urbane,  academic  one. 
Howard  University  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Health  Insurance  Since  Bismarck 

THE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  DOCTOR: 'His  ROLE  IN  ENGLAND,  DEN- 
MASK,  by  Barbara  N.  Armstrong.  Princeton  University  Press.  265  pp. 
Price  $3',  postpaid  by  .Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS    BOOK    CONSISTS    OF    BRIEF    BUT    EXCELLENT    SUMMARIES    OF 

three  national  systems  of  health  insurance  followed  in  each 
instance  by  a  detailed  study  of  its  medical  benefits,  of  what 
doctors  participate,  of  their  work,  of  the  amounts  and  meth- 
ods of  payment,  of  the  doctors'  relations  with  governmental 
agencies  and  insurance  societies,  and  of  responsible  lay  and 
medical  opinion  as  to  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  each 
scheme.  Judging  by  the  author's  account  of  the  health  insur- 
ance doctor  in  Great  Britain — the  reviewer  being  acquainted 
only  with  this  material  through  personal  study  and  observa- 
tion— the  book  is  the  most  detailed  and  accurate  that  has 
appeared  in  this  field. 

Mrs.  Armstrong's  book  will  give  strong  support  to  those 
who  are  attempting  to  give  American  students  of  the  sub- 
ject a  clear  and  dispassionate  picture  of  European  experi- 
ences with  health  insurance.  It  is  instructive  too  in  giving 
the  reader  a  developmental  point  of  view;  one  learns  of 
changes  that  have  been  made  since  the  inception  of  each 
scheme,  and  why.  Of  great  significance  for  us,  for  example, 
is  the  author's  account  of  the  British  experience  with  the 
"fee  for  visit"  payment  to  doctors  (the  "Manchester  System") 
and  its  general  abandonment  throughout  Great  Britain  in  fa- 
vor of  the  "capitation  fee"  method.  This  is  an  issue  which 
has  already  arisen  in  some  of  our  medical  plans  for  relief 
clients,  "crippled  children's  programs,"  and  the  like. 

For  all  its  clarity,  Mrs.  Armstrong's  book  has  disadvantages 
for  the  general  reader.  These  health  insurance  schemes  are  so 
complex  that  the  author's  passion  for  detail  may  prove  con- 
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fusing  to  the  beginner.  Some  may  be  misled,  too,  by  what  is 
really  a  matter  of  emphasis.  For  example,  six  pages  are  devo- 
ted to  medical  benefits  and  medical  treatment  under  the 
British  scheme,  and  some  twelve  or  thirteen  pages  to  the  dis- 
ciplinary procedure  affecting  the  health  insurance  doctor. 
Now,  while  the  laws  and  regulations  regarding  disciplinary 
procedure  are  so  complex  as  to  justify  this  emphasis  in  a 
technical  book — which  this  book  really  is — they  are  not  so 
much  a  part  of  the  day-to-day  working  of  National  Health 
Insurance  in  Great  Britain  as  the  general  reader  might  be 
led  to  assume. 

A  few  minor  errors  mar  this  otherwise  excellent  study. 
And  the  "blurb"  on  the  back  page  of  the  jacket — for  which 
the  author  probably  had  no  responsibility — sings  an  inaccu- 
rate, albeit  patriotic,  note  in  claiming  that  the  three  democ- 
racies were  the  first  to  establish  planned  medical  care  for  the 
lower  income  groups.  Actually  the  German  scheme,  intro- 
duced by  Prince  Bismarck  in  1884,  was  the  first,  preceding 
the  Danish  scheme  (1892)  by  eight  years,  the  English  '(1911) 
by  27  years,  and  the  French  (1928)  by  44  years. 
Menninger  Clinic,  TopeJ(a,  Kan.  DOUGLASS  W.  ORR,  M.D. 

How  It  Will  Be  Done  If 

WORD.S  THAT  WON  THE  WAR:  How  THE  CREEL  COMMITTEE  on  PUB- 
LIC INFORMATION  MOBILIZED  AMERICAN  OPINION  TOWARD  WINNING  THE 
WORLD  WAR,  by  James  R.  Mock  and  Cedric  Larson.  Princeton  University 
Press.  372  pp.  Price  $3.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS     BOOK    IS    BASED    ON    THE    CREEL    CoMMITTEE?S     FILES    OF 

which  180  cubic  feet,  "less  than  a  quarter  of  their  former 
bulk,"  now  remain  in  the  National  Archives  at  Washing- 
ton. Despite  scanty  notes  and  references,  one  is  awed  by 
these  scholars'  gnawing  industry.  Their  volume  is  of  first- 
rate  importance  for  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  public 
affairs  and  private  rights,  a  fact  driven  home  by  the  conclu- 
sion: "If  another  war  should  come  to  this  country,  no 
American  would  need  to  read  the  story  of  the  CPI.  He 
would  live  it."  Is  that  a  promise  or  a  threat? 

In  April  1917  George  Creel  wrote  the  President  to  pro- 
test censorship  and  urge  "voluntary  methods."  Secretaries 
Lansing,  Baker,  and  Daniels  had  suggested  that  "the  two 
functions — censorship  and  publicity — can  be  joined  in  hon- 
esty and  with  profit,"  i.e.,  to  the  nation's  cause.  But  it  was 
the  Espionage  Act  which  "gave  teeth  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information."  And,  further,  "a  self-denying  ordin- 
ance by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Creel  was  all  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  ...  harsh,  rigorous  and  thoroughgoing  censorship." 
That  word  "censorship"  recurs,  and  became  familiar  to 
men's  minds.  Opinion  came  to  bulk  equally  with  news,  but 
no  verdict  is  reached  as  to  the  extent  to  which  both  may 
have  been  manufactured.  The  ideas  and  tasks  involved  were 
never  clearly  defined.  "Organization,  activities,  and  person- 
nel changed  incessantly"  as  new  views  developed.  All  rela- 
tions were  fluid.  Data  for  any  scientific  study  of  opinion 
formation  and  control  is  quite  lacking  and  necessarily  so. 
The  whole  CPI  crusade  was  more  of  a  gigantic  pep-rodeo 
or  morale-barrage  than  anything  else.  Its  first  job— "orderly 
dissemination  of  government  news" — seems  to  have  devel- 
oped into  "building  strong  walls  of  national  solidarity,"  and 
thence  into  a  "fight  for  the  mind  of  mankind."  This  flood 
of  emotion-stimulating  devices  and  practices  seems  to  have 
colored  the  minds  of  those  doing  it  and,  twenty  years  later, 
of  those  studying  it.  Its  negative  results — spy-and-treason 
mania,  hatred  of  Germanic  elements,  of  aliens,  of  Bolshe- 
viks, etc. — are  not  recorded. 

"The  net  cost  of  the  entire  undertaking  was  $4,464,- 
602.39."  The  division  of  news,  which  issued  over  6000 
press  releases,  cost  $76,323.82,  but  the  official  bulletin  dis- 
seminating "government  news"  {sic)  was  nearly  ten  times 
as  expensive.  Films  and  exhibits,  together,  made  money, 
while  the  vivid,  still  famous  pictorial  publicity  under  Charles 
Dana  Gibson  spent  only  $13,170.97.  The  four-minute  men 
cost  $140,000  and  may  have  been  worth  it,  as  a  safety- 
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MOTHERS,  FATHERS, 
EDUCATORS,  SOCIAL 
WORKERS,  GROUP 
LEADERS-  All  Need 


THIS  vital  magazine  has 
become  the  outstand- 
ing authority  in  its  field  and 
the  main  reliance  of  over  a 
half  million  mothers  who 
read  it  studiously  every 
month.  Four  well-known 
universities — Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University; 
State  Univeristy  of  Iowa; 
University  of  Minnesota ; 
and  Yale  University — are 
officially  interested  in  its 
publication.  Fifty  eminent 
authorities  make  up  its  list 
of  advisory  editors,  all  spe- 
cialists in  some  phase  of 
child  development.  Libra- 
rians say  they  are  never  dis- 
appointed when  they  look 
for  the  answer  to  child 
problems  in  Parents'  Mag- 
azine, and  never  hesitate  to 
recommend  it.  Examine  the 
list  of  topics  regularly  cov- 
ered to  measure  the  value 
to  you  in  your  work,  of  the 
hundreds  of  authentic  arti- 
cles that  come  within  a 
year's  subscription. 

Scientific  Baby  Care  . .  .  What 
To  Tell  A  Child  About  Sex 
...  Interesting  Children  in 
Cleanliness  .  .  .  Toilet  Train- 
ing ...  When  A  Child  Won't 
Eat  .  .  .  Good  Manners  Made 
Easy  ...  Preventing  Night 
Terrors  .  .  .  Must  A  Girl  Pet 
To  Be  Popular  ...  Reducing 


Contagious  Diseases  .  .  .  Help- 
ing Children  With  School 
Work  .  .  .  Children's  Allow- 
ances .  .  .  Feeding  the  Fam- 
ily ...  Fashions  for  Children 
.  .  .  Information  Tests  for 
Children. 

Group  Service  Bureau 

This  department  cooperates 
with  leaders  of  parents'  groups 
in  planning  interesting,  con- 
structive programs  for  their 
meetings.  "Bringing  Up  a 
Happy  Child"  and  "Seeing 
Them  Through  the  School  Age" 
are  the  titles  of  two  study 
courses  that  deal  with  the  in- 
terest and  needs  of  groups 
studying  the  preschool  and 
school  age  child.  The  programs 
are  attractively  printed  folders 
that  list  the  topics  for  discus- 
sion for  each  monthly  meeting. 
They  are  available,  without 
cost,  to  all  groups  interested  in 
child  study  and  parent  educa- 
tion. 

No  Other  Magazine  Like  It 

It  fills  a  unique  place  in  the 
necessary  reading  of  those  who 
are  working  for  high  standards 
of  family  living  through  prac- 
tical tested  ideas  of  specialists. 


Special  Half  Price  Trial  Offer 

Social  workers  constantly  write  us  that  they  wish  a  copy  might  be 
in  every  home  where  there  are  children.  To  promote  this  idea, 
the  publishers  offer  a  trial  subscription  of  8  months  for  $1.00,  which 
is  just  one  half  the  single  copy  price.  Why  don't  you  try  it? 
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subscription  at  once. 
Q  Send  me  free  copies  of  your  Group  Service  literature. 
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valve.  Pressure  and  propaganda  costs  are  not  given  nor  are 
the  results,  good  and  bad,  clearly  known.  Emotion  and 
ambition  allotted  funds,  not  efficiency. 

The  lesson  is  plain:  our  next  CPI  should  be  held  down 
to  news  work:  tell  the  truth,  cut  out  mob-rousing,  propa- 
ganda, censorship,  just  as   far  as  can   be   done.   Otherwise 
our  liberties  are  unlikely  to  survive. 
Princeton  University  W.  L.  WHITTLESEY 

Planning  for  Houses  or  Howitzers 

AN  ECONOMIC  CONSTITUTION  FOR  DEMOCRACY,  by  George 
Soule.  Yale  University  Press.  101  pp.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

IN  JANUARY  1939,  GEORGE  SOULE  TRAVELED  TO  NEW  HAVEN 
to  enlighten  Yale  law  students  by  the  lecture  process.  This 
book  is  the  product  of  the  trip.  We  have  the  outlook  of  an 
intelligent  liberal  on  such  subjects  as  armaments,  money, 
banking,  price  control,  the  federal  budget,  and  economic 
planning.  A  stout  plea  is  made  for  "an  economic  constitu- 
tion" which  is  visualized  as  resulting  from  increasing  gov- 
ernmental intervention,  especially  in  the  field  of  money  and 
prices,  and  the  assumption  by  the  government  of  functions 
in  which  private  enterprise  has  failed. 

The  tone  of  the  work  is  hopeful.  Failing  war  or  internal 
reaction,  we  will  move  somehow  inexorably  toward  the 
goals.  We  will  make  sense  of  our  monetary  and  banking 
system,  we  will  plan  our  resources,  we  will  break  the  mon- 
opoly grip  in  basic  industries,  we  will  throw  in  govern- 
mental expenditures  where  private  savings  fail  to  venture. 
The  trend  is  under  way.  Chants  about  unbalanced  budgets 
or  "socialism"  will  not  be  availing. 

Yet,  as  one  leafs  the  pages  in  1940,  there  is  something 
unconvincing  about  the  argument.  Warfare,  armaments, 
and  business  speculation  seem  to  have  shifted  the  character 
of  the  problems.  Industry  is  reviving.  "Prosperity"  and  ac- 
companying inflation  are  developing.  Domestic  problems 
are  submerged  in  vague  chatter  about  the  protection  of 
national  rights  or  of  democratic  institutions  by  advancing 
the  operations  of  war  industries.  Our  economic  system  is 
being  remolded  so  as  to  fit  the  war  time  situation.  By  the 
time  the  European  scramble  is  over,  the  question  for  Amer- 
ica will  be  whether  we  can  afford  to  return  to  a  peace  time 
industrial  status.  We  shall  be  equipped  to  produce  howitzers, 
not  houses. 

Good  liberals  such  as  Mr.  Soule  are  useful  souls  despite 
the  dust  which  gathers  on  their  periodic  social  blueprints. 
They  provide  comfort  and  cheer  to  those  who  cannot  face 
the  cataclysmic  possibilities  suggested   by  a   Veblen. 
Amherst  College  COLSTON  E.  WARNE 

Consumers  and  the  Business  Charts 

CONSUMER  CREDIT  AND  ECONOMIC  STABILITY,  by  Rolf  Nugent. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  420  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc. 


THIS      BOOK      FOR      THE      ECONOMIC     SPECIALIST     DEVELOPS     THE 

thesis  that  the  volatile  fluctuation  of  consumer  credit,  par- 
ticularly of  instalment  financing  of  durable  consumer  goods, 
accelerates  unhealthily  the  boom  phase  of  the  business  cycle, 
prolongs  and  deepens  the  depression  phase. 

Granted  that  consumer  credit  movements  are  to  a  large 
extent  the  direct  result  of  other  cyclical  forces  making  for 
changes  in  national  income,  they  in  turn,  according  to  this 
dynamic  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  consumer  credit  vari- 
ations to  production  under  conditions  of  incomplete  utiliza- 
tion of  the  factors  of  production,  contribute  substantially  to 
the  amplitude  of  cyclical  fluctuations.  The  destabilizing  effect 
on  the  national  industrial  mechanism,  magnified  by  the  action 
of  the  Keynes'  multiplier  into  powerful  disruptive  forces, 
threatens  to  nullify  or  limit  the  effectiveness  of  public  spend- 
ing and  central  banking  monetary  controls  as  national  econ- 
omic policies  for  combating  cumulative  forces  of  deflation. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC.) 
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Translated  from  the  dismal  terminology  of  economics  into 
everyday  language,  the  consumer  is  charged  with  creating 
his  own  good  or  bad  times  because,  in  the  first  instance,  he 
gorges  himself  generously  on  credit,  and,  in  the  second,  he 
starves  business  and  himself  by  shutting  credit  out  of  his 
diet.  Somehow  a  balanced  ration  must  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Nugent  believes  the  national  economic  policy  of  sus- 
tained income  would  be  better  served  than  at  present  if  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  or  some  other  federal  agency,  took 
charge  of  credit  terms.  Then  the  consumer  could  be  enticed 
by  easy  terms,  or  discouraged  by  onerous  terms,  to  use  credit 
in  the  amount  and  at  the  point  in  the  business  cycle  when 
the  regulating  agency  decided  it  would  do  the  most  good. 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  this  recommendation  to 
reflect  that  the  problem  arises  in  its  acute  form  only  when 
workers  have  enough  real  wages  above  the  requirements  of 
subsistence  to  leave  a  free  margin  for  optional  or  postpon- 
able  purchases. 

In  a  low  standard  of  living  economy  in  which  workers' 
incomes  leave  no  surplus  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  creature 
wants,  the  rhythm  of  industrial  production  cannot  be  hur- 
ried or  slowed  by  time  purchases.  Mr.  Nugent  attempts  pre- 
cise measurement  of  the  phenomenon  identified  by  Dr. 
Lough  as  "high-level  consumption." 

Whether   Mr.    Nugent's   suggestion    for   controlling    high- 
level  consumption  in  the  public  interest  is  practical  requires 
careful  exploration. 
Newarl^,  N.  J.  M.  R.  NEIFELD 

Twice-born  Leadership 

NEW  ADVENTURES  IN  DEMOCRACY,  by   Ordway  Tead.   Whittlesey 
House.  229  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ORDWAY  TEAD'S  LATEST  BOOK,  WHICH  HE  CALLS  "NEW  AD- 
ventures  in  Democracy,"  is,  like  its  predecessors,  grounded 
on  a  wide  understanding  of  the  most  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  the  democratic  process.  As  the  son  of  a  New  Eng- 
land clergyman,  the  author's  early  background  engendered 
a  vigorous  belief  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  in- 
corporated in  our  basic  law.  His  cosmopolitan  experience 
as  a  publisher  and  educator  in  the  world's  largest  city  has 
led  him  to  believe  that  "the  day  of  individualistic  democ- 
racy, with  its  absence  of  public  controls  because  public  con- 
trols were  unneeded,  is  probably  now  over."  Mr.  Tead's 
dedication  to  De  Tocqueville,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  James 
Bryce,  whom  he  limns  as  "Prophets  of  Democracy  who  but- 
tressed the  American  Faith"  indicates  clearly  the  origins  of 
the  new  adventures. 

Mr.  Tead  has  developed  considerably  since  1935  the 
thought  provoking  thesis  which  he  expounded  in  his  "Art 
of  Leadership."  He  states  the  function  which  leadership 
must  perform  in  organizations  as  being  "to  make  them 
operate  in  dynamic  and  cooperative  ways."  To  do  this,  he 
presents  a  conception  which  he  calls  "twice-born  leader- 
ship." This  twice-born  leader  is  selfless  and  wedded  to  "an 
idea"  and  is  replacing  the  "discredited  business  leadership 
of  the  acquisitive  period."  Descriptions  of  the  technique, 
tools  and  symbols  of  leadership  are  convincing.  But  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  Thomas  Jefferson  or  those  gentlemen  to  whom 
the  book  is  dedicated,  to  the  "Adventures"  or  the  directions 
which  Mr.  Tead  indicates.  There  is  little  in  the  book  to 
suggest  that  the  collective  and  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
people  themselves  may  be  better  than  the  judgments  and 
decisions  of  leaders,  no  matter  how  many  times  they  have 
been  born.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  some  who  read  the 
book  who  will  conclude  that  Mr.  Tead  has  more  faith  in 
"leaders"  than  he  has  in  the  "democratic  process"  as  a 
medium  for  expressing  the  will  of  the  people.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  "administrative  procedure"  and  the  as- 
sumption of  the  mind,  soul  and  conscience  of  the  people  as 
a  whole  by  their  temporary  representatives  is  not  readily 
distinguishable.  Mr.  Tead  recognizes  the  dilemma  between 
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CONQUERING  SYPHILIS 

How  far  have  we  gone  in  the  drive  against  syphilis 
which  Surgeon  General  Parran  launched  in  his  July  1936 
Survey  Graphic  article,  printed  simultaneously  in  Readers 
Digest?  P.  A.  Vonderlehr,  M.D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  brings  us  up  to 
date  on  the  stemming  of  the  great  plague  and  points  out 
dangerous  obstacles  to  further  progress. 

LAFOLLETTE  IN  THE  FIELD 

What  have  the  LaFollette  Committee  experts  unearthed 
in  their  investigations  of  West  Coast  farm  labor  conditions? 
What  recommendations  are  they  likely  to  make?  As  a  sequel 
to  Richard  L.  Neuberger's  article  on  the  Associated  Farmers, 
Inc.  in  the  September  1939  Survey  Graphic,  Katherine  Doug- 
las presents  a  comprehensive,  unbiased  survey  of  the  work  of 
an  important  congressional  inquiry.  Will  it  help  preserve  the 
native  values  of  the  democratic  American  farm  ideal? 

AMERICANS  AND  WAR  RELIEF 

Exclusive  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  fund-raising  agencies 
for  relief  in  Finland  and  China,  over  350  organizations  col- 
lea  funds  for  relief  of  civilian  populations  in  nations  at 
war  (Finland  and  China  have  not  yet  been  proclaimed  at 
war  by  our  State  Department).  The  managing  editor  of 
Survey  Graphic,  Victor  Weybright,  throws  the  searchlight 
on  the  present  war  relief  situation  and  discusses  plans  to 
coordinate  American  efforts. 

THE  LABOR  BOARD 

Beulah  Amidon,  special  editor  of  the  popular  October 
Survey  Graphic  on  Schools,  examines  the  Labor  Board.  She 
analyzes  the  causes  of  opposition  and  friction,  newspaper 
handling  of  NLRB  news,  the  campaign  to  amend  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  the  Smith  investigation.  The  article  will  pose  sev- 
eral questions — should  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  be 
amended?  should  its  administration  be  changed?  If  so,  how? 

CONSERVATION:  NEW  PHASE 

A  challenging  article  by  Morris  L.  Cooke,  a  distinguished 
engineer  who  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  conservation 
movement  for  a  generation. 
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the  claims  of  "personal  freedom"  and  of  "organization  per- 
formance" more  clearly  when  he  is  on  the  subject  of  labor 
relations  or  "economic  democracy"  than  when  he  is  dis- 
cussing political  democracy.  There  are  times  when  the  reader 
has  a  feeling  that  the  author  does  not  sufficiently  apprehend 
the  necessity  of  giving  no  ground  in  relinquishing  advances 
on  the  front  of  political  democracy  if  permanent  progress 
is  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  economic  and  social  de- 


mocracy. 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


RICHARD  B.  SCANDRETT,  JR. 


The  Greeks  Had  a  Word  for  Us 

THE  LIFE  OF  GREECE,  by  Will  Durant.  Simon  &  Schuster.  755  pp. 
Price  $3.95,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  BRITISH  PHILOSOPHER,  C.  E.  M.  JOAD,  WAS  ASKED  TO  DE- 
liver  a  public  lecture  at  Athens  last  year.  Before  he  left 
England,  he  was  warned  that  its  nature  must  be  strictly 
nonpolitical  in  conformity  with  the  Hellas  of  General  Met- 
axas.  Upon  his  arrival,  British  and  Greek  friends  repeated 
this  injunction,  and  on  the  morning  of  his  public  appearance 
an  excited  representative  of  the  censor's  department  de- 
manded the  manuscript.  But  none  was  forthcoming  for 
there  was  none  available;  the  government  finally  agreed, 
according  to  Dr.  Joad,  that  they  would  incur  the  risk.  In 
the  presence  of  a  large  and  excited  Greek  audience,  this 
scholar  attempted  to  satisfy  the  exacting  requirements  of  a 
totalitarian  regime  by  confining  his  observations  to  Plato 
and  Aristotle. 

Now  an  American  philosopher,  Will  Durant,  has  fol- 
lowed his  stimulating  "The  Story  of  Philosophy"  with  an 
intriguing  and  satisfying  story  of  ancient  Greece.  This 
comes  after  "Our  Oriental  Heritage"  as  the  second  volume 
of  "The  Story  of  Civilization."  The  tale  is  of  that  smallest, 
yet  greatest  of  countries,  of  a  civilization  which  Dr.  Durant 
fittingly  expresses  as  "alive;  it  moves  in  every  breath  of  mind 
that  we  breathe;  so  much  of  it  remains  that  none  of  us  in 
one  lifetime  could  absorb  it  all."  This  massive  work,  of  out- 
standing value  to  historian,  statesman  and  citizen  of  the 
world,  provides  us  with  trustworthy  records  of  that  Hellas 
dating  from  the  earliest  records  of  Crete  until  the  Roman 
conquest. 

In  days  torn  by  national  and  personal  strife,  the  books  we 
need  most  are  those  which  afford  us  an  intimate  contact 
with  any  age  which  has  exhibited  complete  or  partial  wis- 
dom. Durant's  book  does  just  this.  The  iniquities  as  well  as 
virtues  are  described  fairly  and  without  restraint.  Further- 
more, this  monumental  study  is  profusely  and  splendidly 
illustrated  with  photographs,  maps,  footnote  references,  bib- 
liography, and  these  miscellaneous  features  which  win  the 
legitimate  praise  of  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  careful 
scholar.  This  is  a  library  book. 
Stanford  University  ELIOT  G.  MEARS 

Behind  the  Faces  We  See 

FACES  WE  SEE,  by  Mildred  Gwin  Barnwell.  Southern  Combed  Yarn 
Spinners  Association.  Gastonia,  N.C.  1939.  110  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS    VOLUME    IS    AN    ADDITION    TO    THE    GROWING    NUMBER    OF 

books  which  subordinate  the  written  page  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  photographic  materials.  Its  immediate  purpose  is  to 
present  the  everyday  work  life  and  social  activities  of  em- 
ployes in  the  combed  yarn  spinning  mills  centering  in  and 
around  Gaston  County,  North  Carolina.  Its  ultimate  pur- 
pose, as  implied  on  the  cover,  is  to  convince  the  reader  "of 
the  great  socializing  force  of  the  southern  cotton  mills,"  and 
to  "depict  accurately  the  present  lives  of  those  strong-minded 
folk  who  came  down  out  of  the  southern  highlands  to  work 
in  the  cotton  mills.  .  .  ."  Its  conclusion  is  that  there  are  no 
mill  barons  among  the  cotton  spinners  and  that  the  workers 
lead  happy,  useful  lives. 
The  excellent  photographs  (of  real,  not  posed  scenes)  were 


made  by  Bill  Baker  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development. 

The  crucial  issue  raised  by  the  book  is  whether  or  not 
this  bright  and  happy  picture  of  the  life  of  the  operatives  is 
the  life  actually  enjoyed  by  the  average.  On  the  basis  of  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  labor  in  the  southern  textile 
industry,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Barnwell  has 
come  no  closer  to  the  real  issues  in  the  lives  of  the  workers 
than  those  who  have  presented  exclusively  the  Tobacco 
Roads  of  textile  labor.  An  examination  of  wage  scales  is 
revealing.  Excluding  supervisory  workers,  few  of  the  hourly 
rates  are  much  above  the  minimum  set  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Mr.  Reese,  who  is  exhibit  A,  averages  $19 
per  week.  Wages  have  risen  since  1900,  so  in  the  past  he 
received  less  than  that.  He  has  reared  ten  children  and  has 
provided  an  electrically  equipped  kitchen  for  his  wife.  It 
must  be  clear  that  the  Mr.  Reeses  do  not  spend  much  time 
on  the  golf  course.  As  his  children  reach  the  working  age, 
the  older  ones  particularly  will  leave  school  to  contribute  to 
the  family  budget,  thus  raising  the  economic  standard  of  the 
family.  Whether  or  not  this  is  "a  socializing  force"  is  a 
highly  debatable  question. 

An  important  gap,  particularly  in  a  story  stemming  from 
Gaston  County,  is  the  record  of  the  industry's  attitude  to 
other  socializing  forces.  What,  for  example,  has  been  its  atti- 
tude toward  unionization,  or  other  independent  activities  of 
its  employes?  What  position  has  it  taken  with  regard  to 
legislative  control  of  labor  conditions?  Listing  the  legislative 
standards  affecting  textile  labor  in  North  Carolina  fails  to 
indicate  the  fact  that  those  socializing  forces  have  been  op- 
posed almost  without  exception  by  the  manufacturers.  These 
are  the  issues  which  readers  should  examine  carefully  before 
they  accept  too  literally  the  roseate  atmosphere  of  "Faces 
We  See,"  or  the  conclusion  which,  after  all,  rests  on  the 
definition  of  a  baron,  and  a  happy,  useful  life. 
New  Yor/^  University  Lois  MACDONALD 

Union  of  Word  and  Picture 

I  AM  A  PUEBLO  INDIAN  GIRL,  by  E-Yeh-Shure'  ("Blue  Corn").  With 
an  introduction  by  Oliver  La  Farge.  Morrow.  24  pp.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

WHEN  YOU  SEE  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  E-YEH-SHURE',  AUTHOR, 
age  twelve,  you  think  of  similar  articulate  twelve-year-old 
girls  with  two  braids  whom  you  know.  E-Yeh-Shure'  hap- 
pens to  live  in  a  pueblo  and  to  be  articulate  in  several  Indian 
languages  as  well  as  in  English  (in  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
Albuquerque  public  school  she  is  called  Louise).  Her  father 
is  Diego  Abieta,  a  well-known  member  of  Isleta  Pueblo,  who 
promotes  Indian  arts  and  crafts. 

Like  any  other  child  E-Yeh-Shure'  wrote  a  book  about 
the  simple  facts  of  her  life.  But  to  most  of  us  they  are  strange, 
fascinating  facts:  how  yucca  becomes  the  soap  plant;  what 
jerky  is;  how  the  many  colored  tortillas  are  cooked.  For  in- 
stance: "Adobes  are  made  in  the  summer  just  as  mudpies  are 
made,  only  they  are  square,  and  are  left  on  the  ground  to 
dry."  And  the  gleeful  remark  that  follows  the  description  of 
how  bread  is  baked  in  the  round  outside  oven:  "Some  strange 
visitors  think  our  oven  is  a  cute  little  doghouse  and  we 
laugh."  The  book  has  the  charm  of  happy  childhood  spent 
among  natural  things. 

Each  of  the  eleven  narratives  and  poems  is  flanked  by  a 
full  page  painting  in  rich  colors,  especially  made  for  it,  the 
work  of  four  outstanding  Indian  artists — Allen  Houser,  Ger- 
ald Nailor,  ToHoma,  Tony  Martinez.  Houser  and  Nailor  are 
now  painting  murals  for  the  Department  of  Interior  building 
(see  page  176).  The  book  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  the  American  Indian,  whose  purpose  is  to  present  the 
Indian  as  a  living  force  in  contemporary  American  life. 
Though  it  was  brought  out  with  young  readers  in  mind,  it  is 
a  book  that  adults  will  take  delight  in  and  treasure. 

FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOGG 
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RAILROADS  ON  THE  WITNESS  STAND 

(Continued  from  page  151) 


our  transportation  industry  work.  Railroads  and  their  affili- 
ates are  more  than  corporate  entities  which  own  rails,  rights 
of  way,  and  rolling  stock.  The  railroads  are  the  medium 
which  makes  possible  national  unity  and  a  national  market 
for  our  resources  and  manufactures. 

When  railroads  suffer,  all  the  people  behind  them  suffer. 
The  tragic  circumstances  that  have  sent  some  railroad  cor- 
porations to  the  bankruptcy  courts  and  have  pushed  others 
perilously  close  to  insolvency,  have  caused  two  thirds  of  a 
million  railroad  families  to  lose  their  sources  of  support 
and  in  some  cases  their  life's  savings,  property  and  homes. 
Likewise  individual  investors  have  suffered.  To  the  extent 
that  savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  schools  and  col- 
leges have  invested  their  funds  in  railroad  securities,  the 
plight  of  the  railroads  affects  every  savings  depositor,  policy- 
holder  and  student,  too.  Whole  communities  have  felt  the 
impact  of  the  railroad  crisis. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  national  welfare,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  railroads  themselves,  the  railroad  problem  must 
be  solved.  What  steps,  other  than  those  already  discussed, 
can  be  taken  to  help  solve  it?  I  believe  that  at  least  a  begin- 
ning could  be  made  through  a  three-fold  program  of  finan- 
cial rehabilitation,  physical  rehabilitation,  and  utilization. 

I.  Finance 

ALL   AUTHORITIES   AGREE   THAT  VAST   IMPROVEMENTS   IN   SERVICE, 

in  achieving  economy  of  operation,  in  creating  new  transpor- 
tation demands  and  meeting  adequately  those  now  in  exist- 
ence, are  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  railroad  industry. 
Financial  rehabilitation  must  pave  the  way  for  these  improve- 
ments, for  they  cannot  come  about  so  long  as  railroad  oper- 
ating executives  are  kept  pacing  a  financial  treadmill.  Har- 
assed and  hampered  railroad  managements,  whose  energy 
and  ability  are  consumed  in  meeting  financial  problems,  are 
not  in  a  position  to  bring  about  the  reforms  and  economies 
which  would  result  if  their  burdens  were  lifted.  Most  oper- 
ating executives  are  able  men.  Let  us  begin  by  turning  the 
railroads  back  to  those  who  know  how  to  operate  them,  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  operate  them  efficiently  and  well. 

Security  holders  can  help  by  taking  an  increased  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  their  properties.  As  our  investigation  has  shown, 
control  has  become  divorced  from  ownership  in  the  case  of 
many  of  our  large  railroad  systems.  But  this  situation  exists 
at  the  sufferance  of  security  holders  and,  with  proper  legis- 
lative and  consumer  support,  absentee  management  could  be 
held  in  check. 

Individual  security  holders  can,  by  themselves,  do  little,  but 
they  can,  through  participation  in  and  support  of  independent 
security  holders'  committees,  have  a  voice  in  receiverships  and 
reorganizations.  It  is  essential  that  such  committees  be  "inde- 
pendent" in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  More  important  still,  by 
demanding  suitable  representation  on  boards  of  directors  of 
their  companies,  security  holders  can  help  to  eliminate  the 
practices  that  bring  on  bankruptcy. 

II.  Physical  Plant 

WHILE  THE  PROCESS  OF  FINANCIAL  REHABILITATION  is  GOING  ON, 
a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  the  rail- 
roads can  get  under  way.  The  last  nine  years  have  seen  a  tre- 
mendous reduction  in  the  amounts  annually  spent  for  rail- 
road materials,  supplies,  and  maintenance.  During  the  period 
1930  to  1938  inclusive,  the  railroads  spent  almost  $8  billion 
less  for  materials  and  supplies,  alone,  than  they  would  have 
spent  had  purchases  been  maintained  at  the  1926  level,  based 
on  the  railroads'  own  figures.  A  substantial  part  of  this  decline 
(Continued  on  page  202) 
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HOW  TO  SAVE 
MONEY  ON  MEAT 


THIS  helpful  booklet  tells 
how  to  get  more  for  one's 
meat  dollar.  It  was  the  most 
popular  volume  in  the  Better 
Buymanship  series  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair.  From  a  self- 
service  display  more  visitors 
chose  this  guide  than  any  other 
in  the  series.  Dramatic  proof 
that  housewives  want  to  know 
more  about  meat — how  to  buy 
it  and  how  to  cook  it. 

How  to  choose  cuts 

In  this  25  page  booklet— written 
by  impartial  authorities  as  a 
guide  for  the  consumer — the 
homemaker  learns  how  to  choose 
and  cook  all  kinds  and  cuts  of 
meat.  She  learns  which  cuts  are 
the  most  economical  and  how 
they  can  be  made  delicious  by 
proper  cooking. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions this  helpful  guide  answers: 
How  is  meat  graded?  Is  price  a 
reliable  guide  to  differences  in 
quality?  How  can  one  judge 
quality  of  meat?  What  are  the 
cuts  and  appropriate  uses  of 
beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb  and  mut- 
ton? What  are  the  latest  ap- 
proved methods  of  cooking? 


Pictures  illustrate  every  step  in 
preparing  low-priced  cuts. 
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their  dollars,  are  supplied  for 
mailing  costs  only.  You  should 
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send  the  coupon  for  a  copy  of 
"Meat"  now? 
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has  been  due  to  reduced  revenues,  abandonment  of  mileage, 
and  retirement  (without  replacement)  of  equipment.  How- 
ever, a  part  of  the  decline  has  been  due  to  the  use  of  railroad 
income  to  pay  improvident  dividends  and  excessive  bond  in- 
terest and  for  other  purposes  at  the  expense  of  maintaining 
and  re-equipping  the  railroads. 

While  the  railroads'  1938  figures  show  that  revenues  in 
that  year  were  about  two  thirds  of  what  they  were  in  1930, 
railroad  purchases  of  materials  and  supplies  were  in  1938  only 
about  one  half  as  large  as  they  were  in  1930.  Individual  items 
show  an  even  sharper  reduction  in  amounts  purchased.  The 
railroads'  reported  expenditures  for  "steel  rail"  were  more 
than  70  percent  less  in  1938;  "telegraph  and  telephone,  inter- 
locking and  signal  material"  purchases  (including  items  which 
play  an  important  part  in  railroad  safety  programs)  were  re- 
duced 66  percent  from  the  1930  figure.  Estimates  of  the  pres- 
ent backlog  of  under-maintenance  range  from  $500  million  to 
$1  billion. 

This  decline  in  purchases  and  maintenance  would  be  im- 
portant, if  only  because  it  represents  so  much  business  lost  to 
American  industry.  But  it  is  also  important  to  the  railroads 
themselves.  The  effects  of  neglect  are  far-reaching.  Every 
property  owner  knows  that  the  longer  repairs  and  replace- 
ments are  deferred,  the  more  costly  they  become.  So  long  as 
track,  roadbed,  and  rolling  stock  are  maintained  at  a  mini- 
mum level,  while  necessary  replacements  are  not  made,  there 
is  always  the  danger  that  such  skimping  may  lead  to  more 
serious  difficulties. 

The  results  of  neglect  may  announce  themselves  in  one  of 
several  ways.  Physical  deterioration  may  proceed  to  a  point 
where  a  collapse  of  important  units  in  our  railroad  systems 
appears  imminent  as  the  rate  of  replacement  or  repair  falls 
short  of  actual  wear  and  tear  upon  railroad  property.  By  that 
time  the  extent  of  under-maintenance  may  have  grown  so 
great  that  funds  will  not  be  available  to  set  the  railroads  on 
their  feet  again.  Alternatively,  industrial  recovery  may  occur 
at  such  a  pace  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  railroads  to 
handle  adequately  growing  transportation  demands  made 
upon  them.  In  this  eventuality,  poorly  maintained  and 
equipped  railroads  may,  instead  of  aiding  recovery,  actually 
arrest  its  progress. 

Funds  for  physical  rehabilitation  could  be  obtained  in  sev- 
eral ways.  If  railroad  losses  and  wastes  are  reduced,  the  funds 
thus  saved  would  go  far  toward  meeting  the  costs  of  rebuild- 
ing. Meanwhile,  even  bankrupt  roads  are  able  to  borrow 
money  advantageously  for  new  equipment  through  the  issu- 
ance of  equipment  trust  certificates.  Roads  whose  credit  is 
good  can  finance  purchases  for  as  little  as  three  quarters  of 
1  percent.  Less  fortunate  railroads  have  been  securing  money 
at  from  1  to  3  percent.  I  have  been  glad  to  notice  that  the 
railroads  have  been  making  rapid  strides  toward  re-equipping 
themselves  in  recent  months. 


III.  Utilization 

THE  PRINCIPAL  RAILROAD  NEED  IS   FOR  MORE  BUSINESS.  LACK  OF 

business  is  due  both  to  lack  of  purchasing  power  on  the  part 
of  consumers  and  to  the  railroads'  failure  to  develop  new 
markets  for  their  services.  Increasing  railroad  utilization  is 
therefore  the  third  essential  in  a  railroad  recovery  program. 

Constant  expansion  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic  was 
the  chief  factor  in  railroad  prosperity  in  the  past.  But  recent 
years  have  seen  a  curtailment  or  cessation  of  the  expansion 
that  once  went  on  of  its  own  volition.  Nowadays,  manufac- 
turing, from  raw  materials  to  finished  product,  is  often  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  a  single  plant.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  process  timber,  coal,  and  minerals  at  the  point  of 
origin.  This  has  cut  down  the  volume  of  shipments  and  done 
away  with  much  crisscross  hauling.  Then,  too,  a  maturing 
economy  in  which  population  growth  has  levelled  off  has 
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deprived  railroads  of  constantly  opening  new  markets.  Pipe- 
lines, trucks,  and  water  carriers  have  in  many  cases  chal- 
lenged the  railroads'  former  monopoly  on  transportation. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  volume  of  railroad  traffic  will  ever 
resume  the  steady  expansion  that  was  the  case  prior  to  1926. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  railroads  have  outlived  their 
usefulness,  or  that  there  are  more  existing  facilities  than  the 
country  needs. 

To  develop  new  markets  and  retain  old  ones  it  first  may 
be  necessary  to  revise  some  passenger  and  freight  rate  sched- 
ules. Rates  that  are  too  high  or  are  discriminatory  are  a  seri- 
ous limiting  factor  in  the  railroads'  drive  for  new  business. 
After  all,  the  cost  of  making  a  shipment  or  of  traveling  from 
place  to  place  determines  the  extent  to  which  a  given  means 
of  transportation  is  used.  If  rates  are  too  high,  manufacturers 
find  other  ways  to  ship  their  products,  or  worse,  abandon 
their  business.  If  passenger  rates  are  too  high,  travelers  go  by 
boat,  bus,  automobile,  and  airplane,  or  stay  at  home. 

During  the  last  decade  shippers  and  passengers  have  been 
doing  these  very  things.  Although  the  American  travel  mar- 
ket has  grown  four-fold,  the  railroads  have  not  got  their  fair 
share  of  this  increased  business.  Statistics  of  the  section  of 
transportation  service  show  that  by  1933  the  average  Ameri- 
can was  spending  less  on  rail  travel  than  in  any  year  since 
1871.  Experiments  with  low  passenger  rates  in  the  South  and 
ihe  West  have  resulted  in  phenomenal  increases  in  business. 

Demands  have  been  made  by  some  people  that  railroad 
mileage  be  abandoned  and  that  tracks  on  unprofitable  runs  be 
taken  up.  Proposals  to  "plow  under"  the  railroads  appear  to 
be  in  many  cases  as  shortsighted  as  they  are  unnecessary. 
There  is  a  real  need  not  for  fewer  miles  of  railroad  tracks 
but  for  increased  and  efficient  use  of  the  tracks  already  laid. 

One  of  the  matters  that  might  engage  the  attention  of  those 
who  seek  to  promote  efficient  use  of  present  trackage  is  the 
problem  of  routing  freight  traffic.  At  present  freight  moves 
by  thousands  of  indirect  and  costly  routes  to  secure  added 
business  for  intermediate  lines.  There  seems  to  be  little  jus- 
tification for  sending  freight  on  "circle  tours"  which  go  hun- 
dreds of  miles  out  of  the  way.  Devious  routes  between  two 
points  cost  the  shipper  no  more  than  direct  routes,  apart 
from  delay  in  getting  merchandise  to  market,  but  they  obvi- 
ously cost  the  railroads  a  great  deal.  Feverish  competition  for 
traffic  may  have  made  some  railroads  forget  that  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points  is  a  straight  line. 

Increased  use  of  present  trackage  also  involves  other  factors 
besides  efficient  routing  and  rates  low  enough  to  make  wider 
use  possible.  Both  railroad  equipment  and  service  need  to  be 
adapted  to  present  requirements  of  comfort  and  convenience. 
Judging  from  recent  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  statis- 
tics, 19  passenger  cars  in  20  are  outmoded.  More  than  half  of 
all  passenger  train  engines  were  built  before  the  World  War. 

The  reception  that  has  greeted  the  few  new  streamlined 
trains  recently  installed  by  the  railroads  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  new  equipment  and  improved  service  and  com- 
fort in  a  program  of  -utilization.  Despite  gloomy  predictions 
by  some,  the  new  trains  are  not  losing  money;  most  of  them 
are  producing  tremendous  increases  in  passenger  revenue. 

OUR   COMMITTEE    HAS    NOT    LOST    FAITH    IN    THE   GREAT   PRESENT 

and  future  usefulness  of  our  railroads.  We  are  confident  that 
rehabilitation  programs  will  pave  the  way  for  the  return  of  the 
railroads  to  a  leading  role  in  our  national  life.  But  congres- 
sional committees  are  not  privileged  or  able  to  bring  about 
reforms  by  themselves.  It  has  been  our  duty  solely  to  gather 
and  report  facts  upon  which  appropriate  public  and  legisla- 
tive action  can  be  based.  The  Senate  railroad  investigation 
will  have  accomplished  much  toward  the  regeneration  of  our 
railroads  if  it  has  provided  a  sound,  factual  basis  upon  which 
investors,  consumers,  workers,  legislators,  and  the  industry 
itself  may  unite  in  efforts  to  put  the  railroads  back  on  their 


Robins  don't  sing 
in  tenement  yards 


Chances  are,  they  never  will!  And  in  all  probability,  the  closest  you 
can  come  towards  bringing  a  cheerful  note  into  these  drab  neighbor- 
hoods is  to  bring  a  bit  more  brightness  into  the  homes. 

A  little  spring  cleaning  will  do  that  very  thing.  And  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  will  bring  extra  help  to  lighten  the  job  —  and  make  tenement 
mothers  more  willing  to  tackle  it. 

Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  because  it  is  two  busy  cleaners.  Good 
golden  soap  combined  with  plenty  of  grease-dissolving  naptha.  To- 
gether, they  loosen  the  grimiest  dirt  without  hard  rubbing.  They  get 
everything,  from  dirty  clothes  to  grimy  windows,  bright  and  clean  — 
even  in  cool  water. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


CATHEDRAL  WISDOM 

Out  of  the  dim,  hoary  past  has  be«n  perpetuated  a  knowledge  of  a 
once  mighty  World  Empire  in  which  disease,  poverty  and  misery 
were  unknown.  This  tremendous  achievement  of  a  Great  Race  was 
accomplished,  not  by  economic,  social,  or  political  panaceas  to 
prevalent  in  our  day  but  by  an  almost  super-human  understanding 
of  the  Laws  of  the  Cosmo*  and  their  application  to  every  situation, 
whether  it  be  personal,  national,  or  racial. 

Fearless,  unprejudiced,  truly  Christian  men  and  women  are  now 
preparing  themselves  throughout  the  civilized  world  for  Citizenship 
in  a  NEW  ORDER  OF  THE  AGES  which  is  destined  to  recapitu- 
late the  owe  perfected  environment  of  ancient  Lemur  ia.  ARE 
YOU?  The  priceless  Wisdom,  which  this  once  proud  Empire  pos- 
sessed, is  now  being  released  to  the  American  intelligentsia  as  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  problem  of  world  rehabilitation. 

For  further  Information  pertaining  to  the  Lemurian  Master  Civili- 
zation of  the  past  and  its  modern  counterpart— The  New  Order  of 
the  Ages— which  is  appointed  to  revive  the  superlative  wonders  of 
Lemurian  genius,  send  TWO  DIMES  for  our  latest  60  page  illus- 
trated brochure,  "Lemurla  the  Incomparable."  Acquaint  yourself 
with  the  greatest  single  step  forward  for  humanity  in  2000  years. 
No  obligation.  Address  Dept.  K.-2. 

Perfection  of  Body  Brilliance  of  Mind 

Nobility  of  Character 

LEMURIAN    FELLOWSHIP 

1714  N.  69TH  STREET 
WAUWATOSA,     WISCONSIN 


HOMES 


Front  Line  of  Defense  for  American  Life 

A  few  copies  of  the   100-page  special  issue  of 
Survey  Graphic  for   February  are  still  available. 
Send  40  cents  for  one  copy  or  $1  for  3  copies  to 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC,    112    East    19   Street,   New 
York  City. 
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SUFFRAGE  IN  THE  SOUTH 

(Continued  from  page  167) 


whole  South,  has  been  in  reverse.  Delayed  reapportionment 
has  created  "rotten  borough  counties"  in  the  southern  black 
belt.  They  dominate  the  legislature.  In  1901,  ten  such  coun- 
ties were  accorded  20  representatives  and  8  senators;  despite 
the  fact  that  the  total  population  has  declined  19  percent  in 
the  last  thirty-seven  years,  no  change  has  been  made.  Eight 
northern  Alabama  counties  with  equal  population  in  1901 
were  allowed  at  the  time  18  representatives  and  5  senators; 
here  the  population  has  increased  nearly  150  percent,  with 
no  increase  in  representation.  Thus  the  political  strength  of 
northern  Alabama,  with  Birmingham,  the  industrial  and 
mining  section,  and  the  hill  counties  well  populated  by  small 
and  generally  progressive  farmers,  is  effectively  checked. 

The  situation  in  Georgia  is,  if  anything,  more  extreme. 
The  state  has  159  counties — more  than  any  other  state  ex- 
cept Texas — each  almost  completely  independent.  There  is 
no  state  audit;  no  report  of  county  finances  is  required.  The 
Georgia  Fact  Finding  Committee  [see  Survey  Graphic, 
March  1939]  points  out  in  one  of  its  reports: 

".  .  .  it  is  apparent  that  the  small  rural  counties,  receiving 
from  the  state  from  2  to  8  times  as  much  as  they  pay  into 
the  Treasury,  with  population  and  taxable  wealth  and  area 
below  what  is  regarded  as  the  minimum  requirements,  com- 
pletely dominate  the  legislature.  Fulton,  the  largest  county 
.  .  .  has  335,2.00;  Echols,  the  smallest,  has  a  ...  popu- 
lation of  2744.  Fulton  has  three  representatives,  or  one  for 
each  111,740,  while  Echols  has  one  for  2744.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
parity between  the  large  and  small  counties  is  shockingly 
undemocratic." 

Added  to  this,  Georgia  has  a  county  unit  system  of  state 
elections.  "Under  this  system,"  the  Fact  Finding  Committee 
explains,  "in  the  election  of  the  governor,  U.  S.  Senators, 
state  house  officers,  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and 
court  of  appeals,  each  county  is  entitled  to  as  many  votes  in 
the  state  convention  as  it  has  representatives  in  the  lower 
house.  ...  A  governor,  receiving  a  majority  of  one  in  a" 
county,  is  entitled  to  the  entire  vote  of  rhat  county.  There- 
fore, the  majority  vote  in  the  small  counties  elects  governor, 
senators  and  other  officials.  It  is  much  easier  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  carry  three  small  counties  [and  much  cheap- 
er} than  it  is  one  large  one,  and  therefore  candidates  devote 
most  of  their  attention  to  these  small  counties.  .  .  ." 

This  is  how  a  few  thousand  dollars,  paid  out  over  a  period 
of  years  in  a  handful  of  rural  Georgia  counties,  can  elect  and 
reelect  a  congressman  until  this  man  has,  through  seniority, 
climbed  up  into  the  chairmanship  of  an  important  commit- 
tee and  can  block  a  legislative  program  designed  for  Amer- 
ica's 130  million  people. 

By  a  similar  control  of  counties  with  small  populations, 
the  Byrd-Glass  Virginia  machine  swings  a  solid  and  often 
controlling  block  of  votes  in  the  legislature.  The  machine 
staunchly  defends  the  poll  tax.  Boss  Crump,  in  Tennessee, 
also  likes  the  poll  tax. 

Some  Negroes  Do  Vote 

TALKING  ABOUT  CRUMP,  RIGHT  HERE  MIGHT  BE  A  GOOD  PLACE 
to  summarize  what  little  part  Negroes,  who  are  31  percent  of 
the  South's  population,  do  play  in  politics.  I  do  so,  not  be- 
cause of  its  present  importance,  but  as  an  indication  of  what 
might  happen  in  the  next  few  years.  Besides  their  great  mi- 
gration out  of  the  South,  the  Negro  people  have  been  making 
a  second  mass  movement,  from  the  country  to  the  South's 
growing  cities.  Here  they  live  in  sections  apart,  kept  there  by 
inclination  reenforced  by  strict  zoning  ordinances.  Not  living 
scattered  among  the  white  people,  as  in  rural  districts,  they 
develop  their  own  leadership  in  the  cities.  They  are  also 
many  times  more  susceptible  to  group  exploitation. 


In  Memphis,  the  Crump  machine  marches  Negroes  to  the 
polls.  Guests  from  Arkansas — just  across  the  river — have 
been  seen  in  these  election-day  lines,  too.  In  a  desperate  effort 
to  out-vote  Crump,  Democrats  in  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
have  relaxed  their  white  primary  rules.  With  the  eastern 
half  of  the  state  traditionally  Republican,  the  Negro  now  has 
a  much  easier  time  getting  a  vote  in  Tennessee  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  South  save  Kentucky.  A  Negro,  Charles  W. 
Anderson,  Jr.,  thirty-two  years  old  and  a  graduate  of  How- 
ard, has  just  been  reelected  to  the  Kentucky  legislature, 
where  he  has  made  an  excellent  record.  Since  Kentucky's 
Negro  population  is  less  than  8  percent  of  her  total,  however, 
this  exception  is  of  little  significance. 

Now  that  they  have  the  vote,  the  large  sections  of  Ne- 
groes in  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  are  demanding  small 
concessions  in  return  for  their  party  obedience.  They  re- 
ceive representation  on  the  police  force,  better  streets  than 
formerly  in  their  residential  sections,  more  equal  treatment 
as  regards  sanitation  and  health  facilities. 

IN   CENTRAL  TEXAS,  WHERE  THE  NUMBER  OF  NEGROES   IS  SMALL 

and  where  they  have  formed  a  class  of  artisans  between 
the  poor  whites  and  the  Mexicans,  they  are  accorded  a  voice 
in  local  affairs.  A  larger  percentage  of  Negroes  in  San  An- 
tonio vote  than  of  whites.  Though  Negroes  form  only  15 
percent  of  the  total  population,  one  of  their  race,  a  sports- 
man-gambler named  Bellinger  [see  Survey  Graphic,  July 
1939]  was  for  two  decades  the  city's  most  powerful  political 
figure. 

In  southeastern  Texas,  however,  in  the  second  congressional 
district  (along  the  Gulf  and  the  Louisiana  border)  which 
sent  Martin  Dies  to  Congress,  Negroes  make  up  over  a  quar- 
ter of  the  population,  and  are  as  much  out  of  the  political 
picture  as  they  are  in  the  Delta  country  of  Mississippi.  Only 
about  73,000 — a  liberal  estimate — of  this  district's  304,000 
people  are  able  to  vote  in  any  election.  In  other  words,  the 
Americanism  Martin  Dies  represents  is  a  democracy  of  some- 
thing like  35  percent! 

In  other  southern  states  a  whole  bag  of  special  tricks 
prevents  the  Negro  from  voting.  Most  important  is  the  liter- 
acy test,  which  is  seldom  enforced  against  white  people.  Elec- 
tors are  required  to  "read,  write  and  explain,"  any  passage 
of  the  state  constitution  chosen  by  the  registrar,  who  is  the 
sole  and  final  judge.  Many  Negro  college  professors  have 
been  denied  the  ballot  under  such  procedure.  There  are  oth- 
er hurdles  for  the  Negro  would-be  voter.  He  may  find  him- 
self in  a  line  of  people  waiting  to  register — a  line  that  never 
moves.  Often  this  registrar  tells  him  to  go  out  and  find  some 
white  man  who  will  "vouch"  for  him.  This  leaves  the  door 
open  for  registration  of  willing  "Uncle  Toms,"  who  hang 
around  the  political  clubs  and  court  houses.  If  all  this  fails 
to  discourage,  then  intimidation  often  begins.  As  a  result,  the 
average  Negro  concludes:  "What  is  the  use  of  starting  up 
trouble  just  to  cast  a  vote  in  a  meaningless  election?" 

City  Negroes 

Now    COMES    THE     STRANGE    NEW    SITUATION    OF    THE    NEGRO'S 

place  in  municipal  elections.  For  many  years,  from  two  to 
five  thousand  Negroes  have  voted  in  Atlanta  city  elections. 
Relatively  large  numbers  of  them  have  cast  ballots,  too,  in 
Durham  and  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  in  Richmond,  Va.,  with- 
out more  than  a  ripple  of  protest.  Yet,  when  one  thousand 
Negroes  registered  in  the  last  Miami  city  election  (never 
more  than  fifty  had  voted  before),  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  rode 
through  the  Negro  section  of  town  with  flaming  crosses, 
threatening  to  lynch  any  Negro  who  might  vote.  In  Spartan- 
burg,  S.  C.,  when  sixty-one  Negroes,  mostly  women,  regis- 
tered this  summer  for  that  city's  general  election  newspapers 
throughout  that  section  of  the  state  wrote  excited  editorials 
and  the  KKK  sent  out  a  warning:  "The  Klan  will  ride 
again!" 
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Note  the  difference:  in  the  first  group  of  cities — Atlanta, 
Durham,  Raleigh,  Richmond— the  Negroes  were  introduced 
to  the  ballot  by  the  regular  city  political  machines,  which 
needed  them  when  contests  had  become  close.  In  the  last 
two  cities — Miami  and  Spartanburg — Negroes  themselves 
organized  the  registration  movements. 

Even  in  those  places  where  the  Negro  vote  has  been 
brought  about  purely  for  machine  purposes,  however,  some 
direct  benefits  in  the  form  of  streets,  garbage  collection,  etc., 
have  resulted.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Miami  vote  was  an 
independent  one  (or,  more  properly,  because  of  it)  direct  im- 
provements in  city  services  were  seen  almost  immediately. 
Encouraged  by  this,  similar  Negro-inspired  movements  to 
register  are  going  on  in  Winston-Salem,  Greensboro,  New 
Orleans,  Little  Rock,  and — most  successfully  of  all — in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  where,  it  has  been  reported,  over  3000  new 
Negro  names  are  on  the  registration  books. 

Unless  the  Negro  is  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary,  however,  all  this  will  mean  very  little.  The 
hope  that  within  his  ranks  rests  a  great  source  of  liberal 
votes  is,  at  present,  as  fruitless  as  the  threat  of  black  domina- 
tion is  false.  The  strongest  argument  for  uniform  suffrage  for 
Negroes  and  whites  is  the  same  as  that  for  poll  tax  elimina- 
tion— so  long  as  the  "court  house  gang"  can  determine  which 
Negroes  are  to  be  given  the  vote  and  how  many,  they,  too, 
are  "on  tap,"  and  may  be  used  by  the  corruptors  to  keep 
themselves  in  power. 

"CAN  THE  NEGRO  LEARN  HOW  TO  VOTE  INTELLIGENTLY,  ANY- 
way?"  This  is  a  question  that  many  southerners  ask  in  all 
seriousness.  The  most  satisfactory  answer  yet  found  is  the 
part  the  Negro  is  playing  in  AAA  crop  control  elections, 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (To  non- 
southerners  this  illustration  will  demonstrate  what  natives 
mean  and  do  not  mean,  by  "social  equality.")  In  Bolivar 
County,  Mississippi,  the  department  shows,  there  are  13,000 
farm  operators,  of  whom  only  2443  are  white.  Some  8196 
votes  were  cast  in  the  last  AAA  election.  Similar  figures  for 
every  county  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  Arkansas 
where  there  are  more  Negroes  than  white  operators  bear 
out  the  same  point:  Negroes  are  taking  an  important  part 
in  these  elections. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  instance  known  to  the  depart- 
ment of  white  people  objecting  to  the  part  Negroes  are  taking 
in  these  elections.  No  requests  for  separate  polling  places,  and 
so  forth,  have  come  in.  On  a  vote  on  a  purely  economic 
question,  a  department  worker  from  Alabama  explains, 
there  is  no  objection.  A.  D.  Stewart  of  the  Mississippi  Co- 
operative Cotton  Association,  shows  a  less  happy  side.  No 
objections  are  raised  he  said,  since  a  large  percentage  of  the 
producers  of  whatever  color  must  ratify  crop  control  agree- 
ments before  they  go  into  effect. 

Despite  Mr.  Stewart's  less  hopeful  view,  we  might  ask: 
"What  will  happen  when  these  same  farmers  begin  to  see 
their  vote  for  governor  and  for  state  officers  in  the  same 
economic  light?"  Or  again:  "How  long  will  the  Negroes 
be  content  with  voting  for  AAA  programs  only,  and  stand 
by  while  the  whites  are  cajoled  into  electing  men  to  office 
who  can  wreck  a  larger  program  of  which  the  agricultural 
section  is  but  a  part?" 

In  any  event,  these  AAA  elections  are  acting  as  an  excel- 
lent proving  ground  for  the  Negro  as  a  voter. 

Other  Hopes 

WHEN  THE  TWO  THIRDS  RULE  FOR  NOMINATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
was  repealed  in  the  1936  Democratic  convention,  a  "sugar 
teat"  was  handed  the  pouting  southern  delegates  in  the  form 
of  a  recommendation  to  the  National  Democratic  Committee 
that  some  method  be  worked  out  whereby  the  states  voting 
heavily  Democratic  might  get  a  "bonus"  in  representation. 
Not  until  they  got  home  did  the  southern  delegates  realize 


that  the  pacifying  offer  was  poisoned.  If  representation  at 
the  national  convention  was  based,  as  was  recommended, 
upon  the  number  of  Democratic  voices  cast,  instead  of  on  the 
number  of  congressional  representatives  the  state  has,  as  is 
the  present  practice,  the  South's  voice  would  be  reduced  to 
a  whisper. 

Barry  Bingham  underlined  this  when  he  showed  that  the 
total  vote  cast  in  the  eight  poll  tax  states  for  Roosevelt  in  the 
general  election  of  1936  was  only  2,457,000,  just  a  few  thou- 
sand more  than  the  Democratic  vote  alone  cast  in  the  single 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  Suffrage  reformists  were  jubilant.  Many 
articles  were  written  telling  the  political  bosses  they  must 
allow  more  people  to  vote  or  be  guilty  of  "betraying"  the 
South  by  weakening  its  voice  in  the  national  convention. 
But  the  proposal  was  only  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation. 
As  one  important  party  official  put  it,  "Unless  the  South 
pushes  it,  the  committee  will  forget  all  about  it." 

And  in  1940 

NOW    TO    THAT    MOST    IMPORTANT    QUESTION:     "WHAT    HAS    ALL 

this  got  to  do  with   1940's  election?" 
The  answer  is:  "Not  much." 

Delegates  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  from 
all  southern  states  save  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  will 
be  hand-picked  by  county  committeemen  who  were  elected  in 
1938.  In  every  state,  under  some  guise  or  other,  there  has 
been  a  bitter  fight  between  factions  loosely  labelled  "New 
Deal"  and  "anti-New  Deal."  Spring  party  conventions  will 
show  which  factions  win  out,  or  what  kind  of  compromise 
has  been  arranged.  In  Alabama,  the  New  Dealers  are  trying 
to  get  control  by  promoting  Speaker  Bankhead  as  a  favorite 
son,  and  the  opposition  is  trying  to  thwart  this  attempt  by 
asking  for  an  uninstructed  delegation.  In  Mississippi  the  issue 
was  pretty  clearly  settled  last  spring,  when  Bilbo's  candidate,  . 
Johnson,  won  the  governorship  over  anti-administration  Har- 
rison's man.  And  so  it  goes. 

Actually,  then,  the  Soufh's  action  in  1940  will  not  be  de- 
termined by  a  free  people's  vote  on  issues.  Rather,  it  will  be 
a  dog  fight  between  the  old  liners — with  their  stacks  of 
poll  tax  receipts,  or  their  blocks  of  locally  controlled  voters 
— and  the  pro  New  Deal  men,  with  their  thousands  of  relief 
recipients  and  other  direct  beneficiaries.  The  fact  that  an 
admittedly  anti-Negro,  anti-labor  man  like  Bilbo  is  the  un- 
contested  champion  of  the  New  Deal  for  one  whole  state 
only  goes  to  underline  the  irony  of  the  situation. 

Meanwhile,  the  vast  majority  of  southern  people  are  help- 
less to  participate  in  any  political  program  that  may  help 
to  restore  the  South  to  its  place  in  the  nation.  Southern  con- 
gressmen insist  that  their  own  constituents  receive  lower  pay 
on  WPA  than  those  in  other  states;  Southern  governors 
demand  the  elimination  of  freight  differentials  against  the 
South  and,  in  the  same  breath,  demand  that  differentials 
be  allowed  in  the  wages  and  hours  standards. 

In  the  North  and  East  the  word  "southerner"  and  the 
word  "reactionary"  are,  in  political  conversation,  used  al- 
most interchangeably.  Yet,  being  the  most  underprivileged 
section,  the  South  should  normally  be  the  most  radical.  Its 
problems  are  in  many  ways  identical  with  those  of  the  West; 
yet  look  at  the  differences  in  voting  percentages,  and  in 
representation. 

I  heard  Congressman  Dickstein  making  political  capital 
of  this  general  misunderstanding  of  the  South  last  winter 
when  he  explained  to  a  group  of  unemployed  on  New  York's 
East  Side  why  a  relief  bill  was  defeated. 

"It's  the  southerners  in  Congress  who  are  responsible 
for  you  being  hungry,"  the  congressman  said,  "it's  those  re- 
actionary southerners."  As  a  rather  sensitive  son  of  the 
South  I  confess  I  had  a  difficult  time  restraining  a  yell  of 
protest: 

"Don't  blame  all  of  the  southerners,  Mr.  Dickstein.  Re- 
member, two  thirds  of  us  weren't  even  asked!" 
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Mr.  Youth  Goes  to  Washington 

UPWARD  OF  FIVE  THOUSAND  YOUNG  PEO- 
ple  converged  on  the  nation's  capital  over 
Lincoln's  Birthday  for  the  Citizenship  In- 
stitute of  the  American  Youth  Congress, 
midway  between  this  year's  convention  and 
last  year's — which  I  reported  in  Survey 
Graphic,  August  1939.  War  has  come  in 
the  interval,  and  the  Washington  headlines 
made  much  of  it  when  resolutions  condem- 
ning the  Soviet  invasion  of  Finland  were  ruled 
out.  The  program  of  the  Institute  was  fo- 
cused on  jobs,  civil  liberties  and  peace  and 
it  passed  no  resolutions  at  all. 

Independent,  tough-minded  youth — on  the 
south  lawn  of  the  White  House  they  ob- 
jected to  waving  their  arms  for  the  news- 
reels  for  fear  of  its  being  interpreted  as  a 
fascist  salute,  and  reacted  adversely  to  the 
President's  fatherly  lecture.  Their  frenzied 
response  to  John  L.  Lewis'  bid  for  collabo- 
ration by  the  Youth  Congress  with  Labor's 
Nonpartisan  League  revealed  the  homogene- 
ous complexion  of  the  gathering.  Three  fifths 
of  them  hailed  from  New  York  City;  an 
urbanite  crowd  with  a  keen  sense  of  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  industrial  set-up. 
Rural  delegates  were  few,  but  they  enjoyed 
reverential  attention,  and  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing passages  from  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath" 
were  read  responsively  with  the  Scriptures. 

A  Republican  boycott,  the  reappearance 
of  last  summer's  advocates  of  a  resolution  to 
purge  the  Young  Communist  League,  and  re- 
ports of  a  Campaign  for  Youth's  Needs 
outside  the  AYC,  did  nothing  to  swerve  the 
Institute  from  its  avowed  objective:  to  make 
known  youth's  needs  to  their  elders  in  a 
position  to  do  something  about  them.  You 
couldn't  expect  much  critical  detachment 
from  kids  who  arrived  penniless  and  hun- 
gry from  distant  points  with  a  determined 
but  none  too  well  defined  notion  that  their 
presence  would  somehow  persuade  the  legis- 
lators under  the  big  dome  to  pass  the  Amer- 
ican youth  act — a  half  billion  dollar  annual 
grant  of  federal  aid.  Since  so  many  had 
survived  joblessness,  and  not  a  few  racial 
discrimination,  and  since  all  were  so  clearly 
united  to  resist  involvement  in  the  European 
war,  there  was  almost  frantic  overstatement 
in  the  pleading  for  jobs,  for  civil  liberties 
and  for  the  substitution  of  relief  for  the 
armament  program. 

I  don't  think  any  spaaker  from  the  Presi- 
dent down  persuaded  the  youth  to  qualify 
their  views.  Friendly  and  hostile  criticism, 
alike,  only  hardened  their  shell  of  self-reli- 
ance. The  spirited  presence  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
did  not  soften  the  blows  aimed  at  the  Ad- 
ministration because  of  its  present  policy  of 
economic  retrenchment. 

The  New  York  City  council  of  the  AYC 
had  just  passed  a  resolution  denouncing  the 
Finnish  loan  as  a  step  toward  involve- 
ment in  an  "imperialistic  war."  This  snow- 
balled through  the  sessions  even  though  the 
President  called  it  "twaddle."  Mr.  Lewis 
assumed  its  endorsement  by  the  Institute 
itself — indeed,  he  hailed  it  as  kindred  to 
one  by  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Speeches 
on  the  peace  panel — especially  one  plead- 
ing for  mental  reservations  on  Russia's  Fin- 
nish policy,  along  with  one-sided  and  highly 
colored  attacks  on  the  Allied  cause — have 
already  been  played  up  as  bigger  and  bet- 
ter red  scares.  To  an  objective  observer  there 
was  not  sufficient  balance  among  them  to 
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avoid  comparison  with  the  Communist  Party 
line.  The  Congress  can  never  reach  the 
masses  of  American  youth  by  alienating  their 
potential  clientele.  And  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  its  leaders  gave  ammunition  to 
their  enemies.  Certainly  the  democratic  proc- 
ess does  not  justify  a  single  insult  to  the 
First  Lady  who  for  two  hours  gave  candid 
answers  to  questions.  The  Youth  Congress 
needs  more  "loyal  opposition"  within  its 
ranks.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  cannot  sustain  this 
heroic  role  forever. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  read  the  life  stories 
written  on  those  faces — white  and  Negro — 
and  to  hear  the  voices  of  youth  who  had 
risked  their  jobs  to  speak  for  a  minute  or 
two.  The  AYC  must  be  congratulated  on 
the  sheer  physical  momentum  of  the  .In- 
stitute. ALAN  HARTMAN 

Ellen  Gates  Starr 

As    WE    GO    TO    PRESS    COMES    WORD   OF    THE 

death  of  Ellen  Gates  Starr,  co-founder,  with 
Jane  Addams,  of  Hull-House.  Identified  with 
all  that  went  on  at  800  South  Halstead 
Street,  Chicago,  for  more  than  forty  years, 
Miss  Starr  was  best  known  for  her  guidance 
of  promising  young  labor  leaders — Sidney 
Hillman  was  one  of  her  early  proteges — and 
for  her  work  to  make  the  arts  and  crafts  a 
living  part  of  the  urban  tradition  in  America. 
Her  passing  marks  the  end  of  an  inde- 
fatigable group  of  idealistic  women  who,  by 
example  in  their  own  neighborhood  and 
by  leadership  of  far-flung  reform  movements, 
helped  shape  American  history.  Like  all  of 
her  pioneering  associates,  Miss  Starr  was  a 
friend  of  Survey  Associates,  and  a  contribu- 
tor to  its  publications. 

The  Regents'  Inquiry 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Sackett's  article  in  the  No- 
vember Survey  Graphic.  "One  State  Looks 
at  Its  Schools,"  is  not  an  appraisal  of  the 
Regents'  Inquiry,  but  a  panegyric.  Sackett 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Regents' 
Inquiry  Commission. 

Sackett  referred  to  my  criticisms  of 
Gulick's  recommendations  relative  to  higher 
education:  "This  criticism  was  floated  on  a 
series  of  sensational  charges  of  'distortion 
and  suppression,'  backed  up  with  quotations 
of  a  preliminary  memorandum  written  early 
in  the  work.  .  .  .  Apparently  the  critic  failed 
to  check  back  sufficiently  to  learn  this 
fact.  .  .  ." 

Sackett's  explanation  is  not  correct.  I 
visited  the  Regents'  Inquiry  offices  and  asked 
Sterling  Anders,  executive  officer,  if  I  might 
have  access  to  the  study  on  studies  support- 
ing Gulick's  published  recommendations  on 
higher  education.  Mr.  Anders  referred  me  to 
the  unpublished  report.  "Higher  Education 
in  the  State  of  New  York,"  by  Hill  and 
Elliott.  He  assured  me  that  this  was  the 
study  on  which  Gulick's  recommendations 
were  based.  Everything  in  the  story  in  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times,  April  23,  1939, 
was  direct  quotation  from  this  report  set 
over  against  Gulick's  published  statements. 
Anders  showed  me  one  other  report  but  said 
it  was  so  confidential  I  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  read  it.  ALONZO  F.  MYERS 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University 


To  THE  EDITOR:  There  appears  to  have  been 
some  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Anders 
and  Professor  Myers.  I  wish  to  point  out, 
however,  that  regardless  of  how  blameless 
Professor  Myers  may  consider  himself  in  the 
affair,  the  fact  remains  that  Dr.  Gulick's 
statements  regarding  higher  education  in 
New  York  accurately  reflected  the  combined 
opinion  of  the  Inquiry  staff,  including  Presi- 
dent Elliott  of  Purdue,  director  of  the  study 
of  higher  education. 

The  record  indicates  that  Professor  Myers 
has  misunderstood  as  much  as  possible  re- 
garding the  Regents'  Inquiry.  He  misunder- 
stood his  own  request  to  Mr.  Anders  for 
statistical  materials  as  a  demand  for  the 
recommendations  made  by  President  Elliott 
and  Dr.  Hill.  (Mr.  Anders'  memory  of  the 
details  of  the  request  is  bolstered  by  a 
memorandum  made  at  the  time.)  He  misun- 
derstood President  Elliott's  statement,  "A 
special  mission  to  the  Philippine  Islands  has 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  final  work  of  the  Regents'  Inquiry" 
as  a  declaration  that  President  Elliott  had 
not  seen  Dr.  Gulick's  final  report  until  after 
publication.  (President  Elliott  read  both  the 
manuscript  and  galley  proof  of  the  report.) 
He  misunderstood  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hill 
ending:  "It  seems,  therefore,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  about  the  Regents'  unpub- 
lished reports  on  higher  education,  even  if 
it  were  my  prerogative  to  declare  which  re- 
ports should  be  published — a  prerogative  of 
the  committee  and  the  director"  as  support 
for  a  demand  that  the  reports  be  published. 

One  trembles  at  the  possibility  of  his  mis- 
understanding this  effort  to  set  the  record 
straight  as  an  accusation  that  he  is  careless 
with  the  actual  facts.  EVERETT  B.  SACKETT 
University  of  New  Hampshire 

The  Steel  Workers 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Will  you  permit  space  for 
a  few  remarks  on  the  review  of  my  recent 
book,  "Iron  Brew,"  by  John  A.  Fitch  in  your 
January  number? 

Mr.  Fitch  damns  the  book  because,  among 
many  other  things,  it  reports  "the  inconse- 
quential antics  of  insignificant  men."  If  the 
life  and  work  of  thousands  of  ore  miners 
and  steel  workers  is  inconsequential,  then 
he  is  correct.  But  one  of  my  reasons  for 
writing  the  book  was  to  tell  of  these  men 
whom  academic  historians  have  overlooked. 

And  Mr.  Fitch  makes  a  plain  misstatement 
when  he  says  my  account  of  the  Homestead 
strike  "is  told  as  if  it  were  nothing  more 
than  a  spree  of  madmen."  On  the  contrary, 
I  laid  considerable  stress  on  the  reasons  for 
and  the  long  lasting  results  of  that  strike. 
Boston,  Mass.  STEWART  H.  HOLBROOK 

To  THE  EDITOR:  My  complaint  about  Mr. 
Holbrook's  book  is  that  he  did  not  write 
about  the  "life  and  work  of  thousands  of  ore 
miners  and  steel  workers."  Instead  of  that  he 
chose  to  play  up  the  bizarre  nonsense  of 
a  few  spectacular  men.  Toward  the  end 
there  were  some  thoughtful  comments  on 
labor — the  two  together  showing  what  a 
fine  job  of  labor  reporting  and  interpreting 
Mr.  Holbrook  could  do  if  he  would,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  review. 

I  will  correct  my  statement  to  which  Mr. 
Holbrook   particularly  objects.     Let   it  read 
that  the  Homestead  story  is  told  as  if  it  were 
"little  more  than  a  spree  of  madmen." 
New  York  JOHN  A.  FITCH 
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HERE  YOU 
WILL  FIND 

CHARM, 
QUIET    AND 
THE    FINEST 
OF  FOOD. 


Relax  in  this  charming  old  Colonial  Inn. 
Enjoy  the  mellow,  friendly  comfort  of 
the  large  rooms — each  one  individually 
furnished  with  authentic  antiques.  .  .  . 
Join  us  for  a  memorable  luncheon  or 
dinner,  on  glass  enclosed  terraces  over- 
looking the  mill  pond.  .  .  .  Superb  food, 
tastefully  served  in  a  truly  captivating 
environment. 

Especially  Attractive  Rates 
Write  for  Booklet  5 

The  Silvermine 

Tfie    Galleries 

The  ou  MM 

I'/j    miles    north    of    Merritt    Parkway 

SILVERMINE,     NORWALK,     CONN. 

Phone:   Norwalk  88 


HANDWRITING  ANALYSIS 


Handwriting  scientifically  analyzed  by  psy- 
chologist (Heidelberg  Ph.D.).  Detailed  $8. 
15  pen  written  lines.  State  sex.  Dr.  Alfred 
Reiss,  4410  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
LO  7-7747 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  biblographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER— Duties  will  be 
confined  to  syphilis  clinic  of  large  teaching 
hospital  ;  must  have  degree,  and  membership 
in  American  Association  of  Social  Workers ; 
1125  monthly,  plus  $30  car  allowance:  West. 
No.  SM-30,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive  Build- 
ing.  Chicago. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER— Experienced  BO- 
cial  worker  for  department  in  large  eastern 
hospital  having  staff  of  four ;  outpatient  de- 
partment numbers  over  two  hundred  daily ; 
$125,  noon  meals.  No.  SM-31,  Medical  Bureau, 
Palmolive  Huilding.  Chicago. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  CASE  WORKER— Splendid 
opportunity  for  social  worker  with  Master's 
degree ;  staff  of  dispensary  in  connection  with 
university  school  of  medicine;  duties  include 
dealing  with  patients,  physicians,  medical 
students  and  nursing  students ;  $1500-$1SOO 
depending  upon  education  and  experience. 
No.  SM-32,  Medical  Bureau.  Palmolive  Build- 
ing,  Chicago. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER— Clinic  for  indi- 
gent children ;  must  have  knowledge  of  Span- 
ish ;  preference  for  southwesterner.  No.  SM- 
33,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive  Building,  Chi- 
cago. 


An  experienced  woman  in  connection  with 
neighborhood  work  in  a  Settlement  House. 
7689  Survey. 


WANTED:  Professional  Boys'  and  Men's  Group 
Work  Supervisor;  Jewish  Community  Center 
Work ;  excellent  opportunity ;  training,  in- 
cluding experience  essential.  State :  age,  sal- 
ary desired,  qualifications,  include  recent  pho- 
to with  work  and  character  references  ;  Mid- 
western City.  7647  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED  POSITIONS 
Hen  .  .  .  $2,500  to  $15,000  .  .  .  Women 

Our  confidential  system  (hiding  your  identity] 
works  for  you  ;  serves  to  increase  your  salary 
promotes  you  for  high-salaried  executive  posi 
tions  at  moderate  cost ;  if  you  have  earned  $2,50( 
or  more,  can  prove  it.  write  for  valuable  in- 
formation. No.  43  Executive's  Promotion  Ser- 
vice,  Washington.  P.O. 


Progressive  Camp  for  Jewish  girls  in  Maine 
excellent  reputation  (fee  $360.  plus),  patronage 
from  South,  Midwest  and  East,  seeks  part- 
time  women  representatives  in  principal  citiei 
with  view  to  wider  selection  of  campers 
Communication  confidential.  References  ex 
changed.  Please  write  fully.  7646  Survey 

(In 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 


Required  reading  tor  1940 
INTEGRATING   THE    CAMP,    THE 
COMMUNITY,  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 
L.  J.  CARR,   M.  VALENTINE,  M.  LEVY 

The  report  of  Ann  Arbor's  three  year  project 
roeussinK  all  agency  resources  and  techniques 
upon  a  selected  group  of  problem  boys.  Camp 
to  clinic  were  used  to  help  In  the  total  adjust- 
ment of  the  boys.  From  this  project  grow  sig- 
nificant sUKgeitloni  for  procedures  for  lyntheili- 
ing  counseling,  group  work,  and  case  work.  Full 
case  histories.  $2.00. 

ASSOCIATION   PRESS 
347  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.  Y. 


_  OUT-OF-PRINT  and  Hard-to-FInd   Boohi- 

supplied;  also  family  and  town  histories,  magazine 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  subjects,  all  languages.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants— no  obligation.  We  report 
promptly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY   SERVICE 
117   West  48th  St.  Dept.    E  New  York   Clt»_ 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year  60  West  50  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

by    our    self-taught    method* 

37    Languages 
Send  for  List  S 

SCHOENHOF    BOOK    CO. 
387    Washington    Street Boston,    Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Teacher  of  Social  Case  Work  and  Public  Wel- 
fare ;  A.B.  and  M.S.  degrees  in  Social  Work. 
Seven  years  teaching  experience  and  seven 
years  Social  Case  Work.  Widow.  Episcopalian. 
7645  Survey. 


OFFICE  MANAGER:  Skilled  Executive:  12 
years  industrial  experience,  3  years  organiza- 
tion (publishing),  complete  charge  finances, 
quantity  mailings,  promotion,  personnel,  7699 
Survey.  


Experienced  Settlement  and  Institutional  Execu- 
tive, woman  of  unusual  ability,  enthusiasm, 
culture — wants  position  where  modern  methods 
are  desired.  Excellent  references.  7678  Survey. 


Woman  Executive,  experience  with  Public  and 
Private  Agencies.  Interested  in  care  of  the 
Aged.  Available  May  1st.  7641  Survey. 


Experienced  executive  secretary,  college  gradu- 
ate, full  charge  bookkeeper,  expert  legal 
stenographer,  wishes  position.  Moderate  sal- 
ary to  start.  7638  Survey. 


Boys'  Worker  desires  position  with  Settlement 
or  Institution.  Broad  experience  in  Settle- 
ments. Executive  ability.  Will  consider  year 
round  camp  position  as  Director.  No  ques- 
tion of  location.  Available  now.  7637  Survey. 


Woman  teacher  with  college  degree  and  twenty- 
five  years  experience  in  juvenile  institutions 
available  for  appointment  as  Superintendent 
of  juvenile  institution.  Applicant  steadily 
employed  but  desires  change.  Further  details 
and  references  gladly  submitted.  7624  Survey. 


Man  36,  Jewish,  graduate  of  accredited  school 
of  social  work  in  1939,  with  legal  background 
desires  position  in  social  case  work  agency. 

7648  Survey. 


RESEARCH,   TEACHING,   EDITING 

Ph.D.  (Male,  36,  single).  16  years'  experience 
in  social  research,  case  work  executive  experi- 
ence, sociology,  economics,  history,  languages, 
publications.  Services  available.  University  ref- 
erences. 7642  Survey.  


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 30c  per  line 

Non-display 5c  per  word 

Minimum   Charge     .     $1.00   per  insertion 
Discounts    .    .    10%    on    three    insertions 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street        New  York 


3 

AND  m  IT'S  A  PRACTICAL  BUY! 


FULLY  AUTOMATIC   LAFAYETTE 
PHONO-RADIO  COMBINATION 


Forget  your  notions  o!  what  a  line  radio  looks  like  .  .  . 
sounds  like.  Picture  a  modern  furniture-piece*  reflect- 
ing the  craftsmanship  of  master  wood-workers.  Picture 
a  world  of  entertainment  faithfully  yours  at  the  touch 
of  a  button  .  .  .  whole  symphonies  from  your  record 
album  reproduced  while  you  dream  in  a  chair.  Picture 
tone  that  seems  out  of  this  world.  Now  look  again  at 
the  down-to-earth  price  of  Model  BB-16.  Don't  you 
agree  that  this  beauty  is  a  mighty  practical  buy  .  .  . 
within  easy  reach?  Write  today  for  catalog  78S. 

•AIJO  araUaUe  In  Period  Cabinet. 

LAFAYETTE   RADIO 


100  SIXTH  AVENUE 

Mi  L  Ferdhom  U. .  .  MONX,  ».  1. 
N-M  lUlh  Itn.l  .  .  .  IMUIU,  1.  I. 
Wl  W.  lo,k»n  llvd.  .  CHIUOO,  111 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

14  Central  >>e NIWAM.  N.  I. 

110  Federal  Itr.el  .  .  .  UITON,  FUSS. 
1U  PeacMrae  Ilreel  .  ATUFITA,  W. 


OFFSET 

REPRODUCTIONS 

* 

THE  IDEAL  PROCESS  FOR 

STUFFERS,  CATALOGS, 
POSTERS.  DISPLAYS,  REPRINTS, 

SALES  IDEAS. 
NO    CUTS    NEEDED 
QUALITY  RESULTS 

QUICK.  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPO  HATED 


S3  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


WEARING  APPAREL 


FOR  THAT  enviable  well  groomed  look  in  your 
new  hat  dress  and  coat  visit  Miss  Goodman  s 
Shop.  We  dress  successful  career  women, 
clever  enough  to  discount  snooty  labels.  474 
Seventh  Avenue,  near  36th  St.  LA.  4-4013. 

ORANGES  FOR  SALE 

Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
used.  -Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  $3.50, 
Grapefruit  $3.25.  Tangerines  $3.60,  Mixed 
Fruit  $3.60.  Half  Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless 
Limes  $6.00  bushel. 


Special    quantity    rates 
A.  H.  BURKET,  Sebring.  Florida 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


THE  NEW  YORK   SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

SIX  SUMMER  SEMINARS  —  1940 

July  15-26 

Case  Work  in  Public  Welfare Gordon  Hamilton 

Social  Work  Administration Clarence  King 

Philosophy  of  Social  Group  Work..   E.  C.  L/ndeman 

July  29  —  August  9 

New  Trends  in  Child  Placing     Dorofhy  Huichinson 

Refugee  Problems Mary  E.  Hurlbutt 

Field  Service  in  Public  Welfare, 

Robert  T.  Lansdale 

The  Summer  Quarter,  offering  the  regular  diploma 
program  and  courses  of  interest  to  practicing 
social  workers  will  be  held  from  June  18  to 
August  30. 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  N.  Y. 


WILEY  COLLEGE 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional   Education   in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Social  Research 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


recognizes  the  fundamental  position  of  the  child  in  our  future 
democracy,  and  the  institution's  responsibility  in  helpinf  to 
solve  the  educational  phase  of  our  problem  of  democratic  tiff. 
Therefore,  emphasizes  its  Teacher-training  and  Home  Man- 
agement courses  along  with  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

MARSHALL.  TEXAS 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

EVERETT  KIMBALL,  Director 
ANNETTE  GARRETT,  Associate  Director 

A    Graduate     Professional    School     Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opens  July,  1940 
Courses  of  Instruction 

Plan  A  The  course  leading  to  the  Master's  decree  consists 
of  three  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and  two 
winter  sessions  of  supervised  case  work  at  selected 
social  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  course  is 
designed  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  pre- 
vious experience  in  social  work. 

Plan  B  Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experience 
in  an  approved  social  agency,  or  the  equivalent, 
may  receive  credit  for  the  first  summer  session  and 
the  first  winter  session,  and  receive  the  Master's 
degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of 
two  summer  sessions  and  one  winter  session  of 
supervised  case  work. 

Plan  C  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experi- 
enced social  workers.  Special  courses  in  case  work 
are  offered  by  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Z.  Levey.  * 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 


UN  ION 

lTARV*      ^^ 
E1MY 


.  *f  IblTARV* 
ACAD  E1MY 

Fully  accredited.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Able 
faculty.  Small  classes.  Supervised  study.  Lower  School 
for  small  boys  In  new  separate  building.  Housemother. 
R.  0.  T.  C.  Fireproof  buildings.  Inside  swimming  pool. 
AH  athletics.  Best  health  record.  Students  from  27  states 
ind  other  countries  Catalog  42nd  year.  Dr.  J.  J.  WiiMr. 
Pret..  Dept.  J.  Fork  Union.  Virginia. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

An  intensive  and  basic  experienca  in  the  various,  branches  of  nursing  is 
offered  during  the  thirty- two  months'  course  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER   OF   NURSING 

A   Bachelor's    degree    in    arts,    science  or    philosophy    from    a   college   of 
approved   standing    Is   required   for   admission. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

The  Dean,   YALE   SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New   Haven,   Connecticut 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Live  While  You  Learn  at 
SILVER  BAY  SUMMER  SCHOOL  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Cultural  —  Professional  —  Recreational  Courses  for  social  work- 
ers,  recreation   leaders,   teachers,    Y.M.   and   Y.W.C.A.  secretaries. 
Two  terms  —  July  11-31  ;  August  1-21.    For  Bulletin,  write 
PROF.  L.   K.   HALL,  263    Alden   Street,   Springfield,   Mau. 
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The  tragedy  of  being  pushed  off  the  front  page 


China  has  lost  another  battle — the  front 
page. 

China  is  no  longer  "news." 

And  people  forget.  How  easy  it  is  to 
forget! 

But  does  suffering  stop  when  the  front 
page  is  lost? 

Heart-rending  as  conditions  may  be  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  sufferings  of 
people  there  do  not  begin  to  touch  the  suf- 
ferings in  China. 

In  the  wake  of  the  bombing,  burning, 
bayonetting,  and  brutal  slaughter  of  an  in- 
nocent people,  there  followed  the  greatest 
mass  migration  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

Sixty  million  people  have  been  uprooted 
from  their  homes.  Sixty  million  people  have 
moved  westward,  with  their  pitiful  posses- 
sions, not  into  unsettled  virgin  territory  but 
into  land  already  for  centuries  teeming  with 
life.  Sixty  million  people  are  homeless — a 


staggering   number   destitute,    sick,   diseased, 
wounded,  dying. 

But   the  front  page  of  the  newspaper  is 
lost.   And  people  are  forgetting. 

But  should  we  forget?   Can  we  forget  .  .  . 
when  so  little  money  can  do  so  much  good? 

Every  dollar  you  contribute  will 

Buy  enough  quinine  to  cure  one  person 
of  malaria 

Immunize  50  people  against  cholera 

Immunize  50  people  against  bubonic 
plague 

Immunize  50  people  against  typhoid 

Provide  antitoxin  to  save  3  people  from 
lockjaw 

Provide  anesthetics  for  15  surgical  op- 
erations 

Sterilize  a  day's  drinking  water  for 
1,000  people 

Provide  treatment  for  2,000  burn  cases 


Won't  you  make  out  a  check,  or  post-office 
order  now  to:  American  Bureau  for  Medical 
Aid  to  China,  Inc.,  and  mail  it  with  the 
coupon  below  to  ... 

AMERICAN  BUREAU  FOR  MEDICAL 
AID  TO  CHINA,  INC. 

57  William  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Col.   Theodore  Roosevelt,   Jr.,  President 
American   Bureau   for  Medical   Aid  to  China 
57  William  Street 
New   York,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  my  contribution  to  alleviate  the  Buf- 
fering of  the  people  in  China. 


I  enclose  $ 


Name 


Address 


Ob*  liurriu  gratrfullg  arknnuilrbgri  tbt  oanallmt  of  Ihti  anarr  bg  a  frtrnS  of  ffibtua 


SL'UVEY  OHAPHIC  for  April  1940.  Vol.  XXIX.  No.  4.  Publlihed  monthly  and  copyright  1940  by  SURVEY  'ASSOCIATES.  INC.;  printed 
In  Hie  U.S.A.  Publication  ind  Editorial  Offices.  112  Bait  19  Strwt.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Price  tbll  Issue  30  cts. ;  $3  •  year;  foreign  postage  50 
ctr  extra;  Canadian.  75  cti.  Entered  ai  lecond  class  matter,  January  28  1938.  at  the  post  office  at  New  York.  N.  Y..  under  the  Act  of 
Marcn  9.  1879  Acceptance  for  mailing  at  a  ipKlel  rate  of  pottate  provided  for  in  Section  1103.  Act  of  October  3.  1917.  authorized  Dec.  31.  1921. 


enough  for  the  job 


We  live  in  a  big  country  and  it  takes  a  big  telephone  company  to  give 
good  service  to  millions  of  people.  The  Bell  System  is  doing  its  part  in 
providing  for  the  nation's  telephone  needs,  whatever  they  may  be. 
But  the  Bell  System  aims  to  be  big  in  more  ways  than  mere  size. 
It  aims  to  be  big  in  the  conduct  of  its  business,  in  its  relations  with 
employees  and  its  plans  for  the  future.  All  of  this  helps  to  give  the 
nation  quick,  dependable,  courteous  telephone  service  at  low  cost. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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The  Gist  of  It 


IN  A  SURVEY  OF  AMERICAN  PARTICIPATION 
in  war  relief  abroad  (page  213),  Victor  Wey- 
bright,  managing  editor,  has  made  an  effort 
to  bring  together  the  figures  that  have  ac- 
cumulated since  last  September.  There  are 
obvious  limitations  to  such  an  assignment. 
Who  can  judge,  for  example,  where  peace 
left  off  and  war  began — for  the  Jews  in  Nazi 
Germany,  eastern  and  central  Europe:  for  the 
Spanish  refugees  in  France;  for  the  Chinese 
families  uprooted  since  the  first  Japanese 
troops  arrived;  for  the  Finns  who  were  never 
officially  belligerent;  for  the  evacuated  wom- 
en and  children  back  of  every  frontier?  The 
author  has  therefore  restricted  his  coverage 
to  the  months  since  last  September;  and  has 
focused  mainly  on  the  extent  of  American 
giving,  and  on  the  American  organizations 
which,  before  and  since  the  war,  have  been 
ministering  to  distressed  populations  in  Eu- 
rope. 

THE    DRAWING  ON   THE   COVER  IS  THE   WORK 

of  Pictorial  Statistics,  Inc. 

IN  A  SEQUEL  TO  A  FAMOUS  ARTICLE   BY  SUR- 

geon  General  Parran,  published  in  Survey 
Graphic,  July  1936,  Dr.  R.  A.  Vonderlehr, 
assistant  surgeon  general,  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Division  of  Venereal 
Diseases,  summarizes  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  the  fight  to  stamp  out  syphilis. 
(Page  217.) 

IN  A  DISTINCTIVE    PIECE   OF   COLLABORATION, 

William  C.  McDermott,  religious  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  J.  C.  Furnas, 
well  known  journalist  and  author  of  the 
most  effective  article  ever  written  on  the  con- 
trol of  automobile  accidents,  " — And  Sudden 
Death,"  describe  the  two-man  venture  in  job 
charting  which  has  grown  into  Science  Re- 
search Associates.  (Page  223.)  Their  article 
is  the  result  of  observation  and  discussion 
undertaken  some  months  ago. 

IN   HER   WORK    FOR   Fortune   MAGAZINE,   AND 

as  an  observer  of  agricultural  working  con- 
ditions in  California,  Katharine  Douglas  has 
achieved  a  reputation  as  an  authoritative  stu- 
dent of  mechanized  agriculture.  She  describes 
some  of  the  conditions  which  underlie  the 
recent  testimony  before  the  La  Follette  Com- 
mittee on  the  West  Coast.  (Page  227.) 

BECAUSE  A  REVELATION  OF  HIS  NAME  AND 
his  connections  would  place  him  in  jeopardy, 
we  can  introduce  only  as  Y —  the  author  of 
the  article  (page  232)  describing  the  war 
time  activities  and  aspirations  of  a  deter- 
mined opposition  underground  movement  in- 
side Germany.  Y — 's  viewpoint  of  pre-war 
Nazi  Germany  was  expressed  in  our  pages 
in  the  March  1939  Survey  Graphic. 

"YOU    HAVE    SEEN    THEIR    PICTURES"     (PAGE 

236)  was  originally  planned  as  a  profile  of 
Roy  Stryker,  chief  of  Farm  Security  photog- 
raphy. He  insisted  the  article  be  focused 
instead  on  the  work  of  his  corps  of  brilliant 
cameramen.  (See  page  239.)  Hartley  E. 
Howe,  a  Harvard  graduate,  has  worked  for 
the  United  Press  in  Boston,  and  as  assistant 
to  the  picture  editor  of  Life.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Louis  McHenry  Howe. 
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BRITISH  LABOUR'S  DRIVE  AGAINST  NAZI 
aggression  and  for  a  democratic  peace  had 
its  roots  in  the  World  War.  (Page  242.) 
Its  latest  stand  is  to  reconcile  French  claims 
to  security  with  German  claims  to  equality. 

THROUGHOUT  A  LONG  AND  PRODUCTIVE  CA- 
reer  as  an  engineer,  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke 
has  sought  to  educate  the  public  on  some  of 
the  intricate  relationships  between  civilization 
and  nature.  Now,  as  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  a  new  organization  to  be  known  as 
Friends  of  the  Land,  Mr.  Cooke  outlines 
some  of  the  new  phases  of  the  conservation 


movement  in  the  United  States.  (Page  246.) 
Readers  interested  in  further  details  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Land,  should  address  in- 
quiries to  the  Organizing  Secretary,  312 
Denrike  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  WORKMEN'S  COM- 
pensation  in  the  United  States — and  in  New 
York  the  original  medical  examiner  is  still 
on  the  job.  His  contribution  to  the  security 
of  disabled  workers  is  told  by  Beulah  Ami- 
don,  associate  editor,  whose  writings  in  the 
field  of  industrial  affairs  are  familiar  to  ill 
Survey  Graphic  readers.  (Page  248.) 
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DEATH   SEIZES   THE   CHILDREN 


Lithograph  by  KAETHE  KOLLWITZ 
Courtesy  Buchholz  Gallery,  New  York 
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Sympathy  Is  Not  Enough 

by  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 

We  in  America  are  struck  with  dread  and  horror  at  the  distress 
of  the  millions  of  men,  women  and  children  who  are  the  help- 
less victims  of  today's  wars.  But — if  our  compassion  were 
weighed  in  dollars  and  cents — this  survey  of  the  part  we  have 
played  in  war  relief  since  last  September  indicates  that  most  of 
us  haven't  really  begun  to  care. 


To   MILLIONS   OF  PLAIN   PEOPLE  IN   GREAT   BRITAIN,  FRANCE, 

Germany,  and  central  Europe  this  has  never  been  a  phony 
war.  To  the  Poles  and  to  the  Jews,  in  particular,  it  has 
from  the  outset  meant  death,  disease,  starvation,  and  en- 
forced exile  from  homes  that,  no  matter  how  humble, 
provided  four  walls  and  a  roof  between  them  and  the 
wind  and  rain.  In  Finland  and  in  China  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  government,  have  not  been  at 
war,  the  destruction  of  homes,  schools,  factories  and  hos- 
pitals by  invading  armies  has  surpassed  in  ferocity  the 
occupation  of  Belgium  in  1914.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  "incident"  in  China  has  already  cost  more  lives  and 
driven  more  families  from  their  homes  than  the  whole 
World  War,  1914-1918.  Finland,  whose  desire  for  self- 
government  was  as  imperishable  as  that  of  Bohemia  and 
whose  social  legislation  has  been  in  advance  of  our  own 
New  Deal,  was  the  target  of  a  cold,  calculating  conquest 
that  multiplied  the  deathrate  of  children  evacuated  from 
their  homes  till  in  many  communities  it  exceeded  the 
deathrate  of  the  Finnish  soldiers  at  the  front. 

How  have  Americans  responded  to  this  modern  disas- 
ter— this  Martian  earthquake  whose  grim  crevasses  criss- 
cross the  entire  Eastern  Hemisphere? 

We  have  mainly  answered  with  wordy  anger  against 
nations  which,  for  the  most  part,  we  didn't  like.  Our  vol- 
untary contributions  in  merciful  aid  to  war  victims  in  all 
of  Europe  and  Asia  since  last  September  tally  up  to  little 
more  than  die  workmen's  compensation  for  the  diousand 
odd  fatal  industrial  accidents  in  New  York  State  for  an 
average  year,  roughly  $5  million. 


"It'll  take  a  real  offensive  on  the  Western  Front,"  one 
cynical  expert  in  post-disaster  relief  told  me,  "to  make 
Americans  really  give.  And  then,  after  a  lot  of  ballyhoo, 
they'll  expect  the  government  to  provide  most  of  the  funds 
and  boss  the  job.  That's  the  way  it  was  in  the  last  war." 
He  was  borne  out  by  Herbert  Hoover's  testimony  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  February  29. 
Mr.  Hoover  told  the  committee  that  between  $40  and  $50 
million  would  be  needed  to  feed  seven  million  destitute 
persons  in  German-occupied  Poland  during  the  next  year 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  that 
amount  should  be  provided  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. He  was  testifying,  voluntarily,  on  behalf  of  the 
objectives  of  seven  bills  already  introduced  appropriating 
from  $10  to  $20  million  for  Polish  relief.  There  are  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  Polish  born  persons  in  the  United 
States.  The  additional  influence  of  Catholic  and  Jewish 
groups,  especially  alarmed  about  the  fate  of  people  of 
their  own  faith  in  Poland,  will  undoubtedly  stimulate 
congressional  mercy. 

Meanwhile,  voluntary  contributions  for  war  relief,  like 
voluntary  contributions  for  charity  at  home,  reflect  the 
shell  shock  of  our  generation.  Long  years  of  depression 
have  reduced  our  initiative  and  our  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  as  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  govern- 
ment to  handle  a  larger  share  of  the  vast  and  complex 
problems  of  our  time.  But  it  is  reassuring  to  find  that  the 
American  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  folks  in  trouble  is  not 
entirely  dormant.  Experienced  leaders  in  our  European 
war  relief  of  a  generation  ago  are  offering  dieir  services. 
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The    co-chairmen    of    the    United    Jewish     Germany  has  until  recently  ex-. 


Appeal  for  Refugees  and  Overseas  Needs: 
left,  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise;  below,  Rabbi 
Abba  Hillel  Silver.  The  war  has  brought 
larger  demands  upon  their  organization 


Many  members  of  Mr.  Hoover's  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, which  operated  under  centralized  govern- 
ment control  in  Belgium,  Russia  and  Poland,  are  now 
active  in  a  score  of  voluntary  organizations. 

Gradually  a  pattern  may  evolve  in  the  participation  of 
Americans  generally  in  emergency  war  relief.  At  the  mo- 
ment, except  for  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  the  Com- 
mission for  Polish  Relief  and  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  there  is  no  familiar  pattern.  Hundreds  of 
spontaneous  organizations  have  arisen  as  individuals  and 
groups  have  adopted  special  projects  as  their  own,  regis- 
tered with  the  State  Department  and  started  to  raise 
funds. 

Humble  little  Polish  churches  and  clubs  in  the  mill 
towns  of  America  have  raised  pathetically  generous  dona- 
tions, with  practically  no  overhead  for  expenses.  Many  of 
them  have  been  baffled  as  to  how  the  money  should  be 
used.  They  are  eager  for  their  assistance  to  reach  the  des- 
titute in  Poland.  But  they  don't  trust  the  Nazi  officials. 


eluded  permanent  American 
relief  administrators  from  the 
Government  General — the  new 
name  for  the  central  area  of 
occupied  Poland.  It  will  not 
be  certain  how  many  Ameri- 
can representatives  will  be  ad- 
mitted until  signed  agreements 
are  in  operation.  The  Russian 
side  of  partitioned  Poland  is 
less  accessible  than  the  Ant- 
arctic. 

Just  before  the  war  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distri- 
bution Committee,  with  the 
foresight  of  long  experience, 
transmitted  funds  into  Poland 
for  the  use  of  its  Warsaw  office. 

The    Commission    for    Polish 

Relief,  an  agency  set  up  by  a 

group  of  prominent  Americans  to  transport  and  admin- 
ister relief  in  Poland,  has  up  till  now  been  confined  in 
its  work  to  the  countries  over  the  Polish  border,  where  the 
refugee  problem  has  been  acute.  The  commission  is  work- 
ing out  a  signed  agreement  for  supervision  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  relief  supplies  in  the  Government  General. 

It  is  much  too  early  to  appraise  our  American  relief 
activities  either  here  or  abroad.  But  it  is  of  value,  I  believe, 
to  report  developments  to  date,  in  an  effort  to  get  beneath 
the  confusing  surface  of  things,  to  the  realities. 

And,  since  the  Red  Cross  is  our  first  aid  agency,  let  us 
begin  by  describing  its  current  operations. 

The  American  Red  Cross  Overseas 

THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS,  six  MONTHS  AFTER  THE  BEGIN- 
ning  of  the  war,  was  permitted  to  enter  occupied  Poland. 
Early  in  March  its  representatives,  James  T.  Nicholson 
and  Wayne  Chatfield-Taylor,  were  in  Poland  working 
under  an  agreement  with  the  German  government  where- 
by American  relief  supplies  are  being  used  solely  for  the 


Wide  World 


Herbert  Hoover  testifying  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee   (Sol  Bloom,  chairman)    in  February  on  behalf  of  the 
objectives  of  seven  bills  appropriating  American  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  civilian  population  in  conquered  Poland 
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civilian  population  and  "will  at  no 
time  be  at  the  disposal  of  or  claimed 
by  the  German  authorities."  These 
American  delegates  will  observe  the 
distribution  of  supplies  of  medicine 
and  warm  clothing  on  an  impar- 
tial basis,  through  the  German 
Red  Cross,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Polish  Red  Cross,  Polish  Self-Help, 
Catholic  Diocesan,  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee  and  its  affiliated 
agencies,  such  as  Toz,  the  Society 
for  die  Protection  of  Health  of  the 
Jewish  Population,  and  the  War- 
saw Jewish  Hospital.  The  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  is  in  a  peculiarly 
fortunate  position  for  this  prelim- 
inary relief  because  of  its  close  co- 
operation with  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies.  The  European  field 
staff  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
personally  acquainted  with  the  staff 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  Germany  and 
Poland.  Medical  relief,  unlike  the 
distribution  of  food,  can  be  efficiently  audited  through 
the  usual  medical  records.  There  is  little  possibility  that 
civilian  clothing  will  be  diverted  to  military  use.  If  this 
method  of  emergency  Red  Cross  work  proves  successful, 
it  will  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  techniques  of 
the  last  war  in  which  expensive  commissions  were  sent 
to  each  country.  In  the  years  since  then  the  Red  Cross  has 
developed  intimate  connections  with  Americans  living 
permanently  in  European  cities.  These  American  business 
men,  or  occasionally  members  of  our  consular  staffs,  are 
invaluable  advisers  on  native  conditions. 

The  Russian  Red  Cross  was  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  at  Tokyo  six  years  ago.  Today  it  is 
not  cooperative,  and  is  especially  lax  in  answering  com- 
munications addressed  to  it. 

Up  to  February  24  the  American  Red  Cross  had  spent 
$1,171,286  on  war  relief  in  all  countries.  It  had  received, 
from  September  3  up  to  that  time,  $600,283  in  cash  and 
another  $600,000  worth  of  garments,  without  conducting 
any  special  war  relief  appeal,  except  a  notice  to  all  chap- 
ters that  voluntary  contributions  designated  for  work  in 
all  nations  at  war  would  be  wel- 
come. One  check  for  $150,000  from 
a  Polish  society  in  the  United  States 
was  earmarked  for  Polish  relief, 
nearly  half  of  the  amount  the  Red 
Cross  received  from  all  the  Polish- 
American  societies  taken  together. 

To  date  $36  has  been  received  ear- 
marked especially  for  American 
Red  Cross  work  in  Germany.  So  far, 
nothing  has  been  received  for  distri- 
bution in  the  USSR  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  This  does  not  mean 
that  no  one  cares  how  much  suffer- 
ing there  is  inside  Germany  or  in- 
side Russia.  It  simply  reflects  the 
American  distrust  of  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. 

;The  American  Red  Cross  itself 
symbolizes  our  conservative,  impar- 


Blank   &  Stolitr 

Norman  H.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  American 
Red   Cross,   knows   Europe   at   first   hand 


aal,  traditional  approach  to  war 
time  philanthropy.  It  is  an  efficient 
disaster  relief  agency.  At  home  or 
abroad,  it  has  remained  just  diat. 
While  long  range  relief  often  re- 
mains to  be  done,  the  Red  Cross  is 
like  a  fire  department  that  can't 
afford  to  linger;  not  a  street  clean- 
ing department  with  perpetual 
duties. 

Its  highly  trained  professional 
staff,  and  its  3716  local  chapters 
throughout  the  country,  remain 
flexible.  They  can  take  a  flood  or 
hurricane  in  their  stride.  They  have 
taken  die  second  World  War  in 
their  stride.  Women  in  the  local 
chapters,  who  make  bandages  for 
local  hospitals  throughout  die  year, 
have  turned  to  the  making  of  ban- 
dages for  Europe.  So  far  not  many 
bandages  have  been  needed  except 
in  Finland.  But  it  would  have  been 
catastrophic  if  diis  war  had  followed 
the  pattern  of  1914  and  no  bandages  had  been  ready. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  other  organizations  to 
do  when  the  Red  Cross  has  performed  its  first  aid  serv- 
ice in  Europe. 

Over  $320,000  has  been  spent  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  urgently  needed  medical  supplies  in  Finland; 
local  chapters  have  provided  nearly  65,000  garments.  In 
England,  through  specially  designated  funds,  a  Canadian 
Red  Cross  hospital  is  being  equipped  on  the  Cliveden 
estate  of  Lady  Astor.  Twelve  operating  theaters — complete 
with  surgical  instruments,  18  X-ray  machines,  miscellane- 
ous drugs — and  twenty  thousand  garments  have  already 
been  dispatched  to  aid  the  British  Red  Cross.  In  France, 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  been  active  in  assisting  the 
French  Red  Cross  with  evacuee  problems,  providing  hous- 
ing and  medical  service  for  the  thousands  of  families 
moved  from  the  Maginot  Line  area. 

Poland  remains  the  most  desperately  needy  region  in 
Europe.  There,  although  the  relief  work  is  only  getting 
under  way  in  the  central  district,  the  Red  Cross  has  been 
active  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  securing  informa- 


Blackstone  Studios 

Friends:  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  left,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Friends  Service 

Committee,  and  John  F.  Rich,  of  the  staff,  right.    From  their  Philadelphia  office  they 

are  administering  a  far-flung  program  which  is  outstanding  in  its  effectiveness,  modesty 

and  impartiality — a  peaceful   footnote  to   war  behind   every   fighting   front. 
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tion  about  friends  and  relatives  of  Americans  in  the  war 
zone.  The  Inquiry  and  Information  Service,  established 
early  last  September,  relies  upon  close  cooperation  of 
the  U.S.  State  Department,  the  International  Red  Cross 
Committee,  the  American  Relief  Societies  in  London  and 
Paris,  the  International  Migration  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Refugee  Service.  Through  February  over  21,000 
inquiries  had  been  received,  and  thousands  of  them  were 
already  answered  from  abroad,  a  process  which  frequent- 
ly takes  months.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  wife  who  fled 
over  the  border  to  Rumania  to  write  to  relatives  in  the 
United  States  to  forward  word  through  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  her  husband  in  Poland.  Here  are  some 
typical  messages  from  Poland  to  American  relatives,  trans- 
mitted through  the  American  Red  Cross: 

Leon  killed.  Rest  of  family  well.  Home  burned.  We  arc 
not  in  good  circumstances. 

We  are  well,  and  together,  and  the  whole  family  are  well. 

We  are  all  living.  Address  not  changed.  We  are  not  work- 
ing. We  are  not  making  a  living.  We  are  asking  for  help. 

Sorry  to  report  all  the  family  in  prison.  House  burned. 
The  JDC 

PLAIN  FOLKS  IN  LITTLE  COUNTRIES  FAR  AWAY,  THEIR  HOMES 
in  ruins  and  their  families  scattered,  have  almost  nowhere 
to  turn  to  for  help  except  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  But  if  our  present  relief  plans  were  multiplied  a 
hundredfold,  some  grave  questions  would  arise  before 
they  could  be  carried  out.  One  hindrance  is  the  Allied 
blockade.  It  is  understood  from  the  British  that  large 
shipments  of  food  will  not  be  permitted  through  the 
blockade  unless  neutrals  are  responsible  for  its  distribu- 
tion. The  British  fear  that  without  neutral  supervision 
foodstuffs  will  be  diverted  to  the  German  military  sup- 
plies. On  the  other  hand,  the  Nazi  government,  while  it 
expressed  its  willingness  for  Americans  to  assume  the 
relief  burden  of  its  conquered  population  in  Poland,  has 
so  far  been  reluctant  to  admit  an  adequate  American  staff 
into  the  Government  General  of  Poland,  a  situation  which 
is  now  believed  to  be  melting. 

Money  alone  will  not  suffice.  In  Poland,  for  example, 
there  is  not  enough  food  in  the  country,  or  facilities  for 
raising  a  sufficient  harvest  this  year.  To  send  vast  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  into  a  region  where  they 
are  scarce  would  only  raise  prices  and  lower  the  standard 
of  living  for  those  not  already  beneficiaries  of  relief.  Ul- 
timately, as  in  the  last  war,  special  ships  will  have  to  be 
chartered,  with  permission  to  pass  the  blockade.  Neutral 
agents  will  have  to  administer  the  relief.  But  until  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
on  this  undertaking,  war  relief  in  Poland  will  necessarily 
be  restricted. 

The  most  disheartening  problem  of  all,  both  in  German 
and  Russian  occupied  Poland,  is  that  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation. Many  Jews  fled  over  the  border  into  Lithuania, 
Rumania  and  Hungary  where  relief  agencies  now  have 
more  freedom  than  in  Poland  proper.  The  Joint  Distri- 
bution Committee  is  feeding  between  50,000  and  75,000 
persons  daily  in  Warsaw.  At  least  a  quarter  million  Jews 
are  estimated  to  have  been  killed  by  military  operations 
and  starvation  since  last  September;  80  percent  of  the  re- 
maining million  and  a  quarter  Jews  in  German-occupied 
Poland  have  been  reduced  to  beggary.  More  than  40,000 
penniless  Jews  have  been  dumped  into  the  little  town  of 
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Lublin.  In  Russian-occupied  Poland,  70  percent  of  the 
900,000  refugees  are  estimated  as  Jewish.  The  picture 
there  is  a  grim  one.  There  is  a  shortage  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, medicines,  and  fuel.  In  contrast  even  to  devastated 
Warsaw,  the  hygienic  conditions  are  reported  as  appall- 
ing. 

The  American  Joint  Distribution  Committee  is  one  of 
the  three  organizations  which  comprise  the  United  Jew- 
ish Appeal,  a  national  campaign  instituted  last  year  in  an 
effort  to  unify  appeals  to  American  Jews  for  overseas  and 
refugee  work  and  for  Palestine.  The  American  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee  offices,  at  100  East  42  Street  in  New 
York  City,  were  busy  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  JDC,  as  it  is  called,  has  a  quarter  century  of  his- 
tory as  the  nourishing  body  of  much  of  the  welfare  work 
among  the  Jews  in  eastern  and  central  Europe.  But  never 
before  have  they  faced  a  problem  such  as  they  now  face. 
Never  before  have  the  five  and  a  half  million  Jews  in 
the  European  countries  of  distress  been  so  utterly  depend- 
ent upon  American  assistance. 

Despite  its  sectarian  nature  the  JDC  has  frequently 
shared  its  staff  abroad  with,  and  allotted  some  of  its  funds 
to,  non-sectarian  agencies  as  well  as  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant agencies  dealing  with  acute  problems  in  the  same 
areas.  It  is  cooperating,  for  example,  with  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Commission  for  Polish  Relief,  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  and  other  organizations. 

Quakers  in  War  Time 

THE  AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE  WAS  FOUNDED 
by  a  group  of  American  and  Canadian  Quakers  in  1917 
to  give  reality  to  the  Quaker  challenge  that  the  alterna- 
tive to  war  is  not  inactivity  or  cowardice.  It  is,  strictly 
speaking,  not  a  relief  agency  but  a  venture  of  faith  in 
constructive  good  will.  During  the  World  War  and  after, 
the  Quakers'  impartial  work  in  France,  Poland,  Russia 
and  Germany  established  such  great  prestige  for  their  dis- 
interested helpfulness  that  neither  Hitler  nor  Franco  ever 
banned  them  in  the  wars  of  the  1930s.  Their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  refugees  have  begun  at  home  and  reached  far. 
Hundreds  of  Quaker  families  have  offered  havens  for 
child  refugees.  At  a  hostel  at  West  Branch,  Iowa,  vic- 
tims of  conquest  and  persecution  are  encouraged  to  so- 
journ for  several  months  of  Americanization.  In  their 
overseas  work,  the  Friends  know  no  national,  race  or 
class  lines.  But  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  specialized 
in  "non-Aryan"  refugees  who  fall  outside  the  special 
concern  of  Jewish  and  Catholic  organizations,  and  in  re- 
uniting broken  families.  Quaker  advisers  have  been  close 
to  the  Commission  for  Polish  Relief  as  it  "feels"  its  way 
toward  a  useful  role  in  Poland.  But  perhaps  the  most 
distinctive  demonstration  of  their  evenhandedness  has 
been  their  service  to  the  Spanish  people,  torn  by  civil  war 
and  invasion.  The  Quakers  were  identified  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  to  women  and  children  in  Barcelona 
and  with  a  medical  center  in  Madrid  long  after  the  civil 
war  ended.  On  behalf  of  the  International  Commission 
they  are  supervising  the  construction  of  six  motor  clinics, 
with  operating  tables,  for  the  Auxilo  Social  Clinica  in 
Spain.  They  are  equally  welcome  in  ministering  to  Span- 
ish Republican  refugees  in  France,  Cuba,  Mexico  and 
Santo  Domingo.  They  operate  a  special  project  for  the 
care  of  refugee  children  in  France  and  are  the  European 
distributing  agency  for  the  Confederated  Spanish  Socie- 
ties of  the  United  States.  (Continued  on  page  265) 
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Rothstein  for  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
A  modern  trailer  clinic,  locally  known  as  "the  bad  blood  wagon,"  in  a  rural  district  of  Georgia 

Are  We  Checking  the  Great  Plague? 

by  R.  A.  VONDERLEHR,  M.D. 

Four  years  ago  in  a  historic  article  published  simultaneously  in  Survey 
Graphic  and  Readers  Digest,  Surgeon  General  Parran  launched  a  vast  drive 
against  syphilis.  To  what  extent  have  we  checked  the  spread  of  the  disease 
and  provided  for  its  treatment?  Here  is  a  progress  report  by  the  assistant 
surgeon  general  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  who  sounds  a  twenty-year 
challenge. 


A    LITTLE    LESS    THAN    FOUR    YEARS    AGO    SURGEON    GENERAL 

Thomas  Parran  launched  the  present  campaign  against 
syphilis.  The  knowledge  and  prestige  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  were  pitted  against  the  pallid  spiro- 
chete.  The  battle  has  since  been  waged  continuously  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession,  health  officers, 
and  voluntary  agencies  all  over  the  country.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  pause  briefly  and  take  stock. 

In  1936,  slightly  more  than  500,000  people  infected  with 
syphilis  sought  treatment.  Another  half  million  were  in- 
fected but  failed  to  take  treatment.  It  was  also  estimated 
that  syphilis  struck  one  out  of  ten  adults  at  some  time  in 
life. 

With  the  acute  communicable  diseases,  information  as 
to  the  trend  of  an  epidemic  is  accumulated  rapidly.  Not 
so  with  insidious  syphilis.  Keeping  live  and  accurate  rec- 
ords for  all  the  syphilitic  patients  of  the  nation  is  a  big 
problem.  But  the  most  modern  mechanical  accounting 
system  is  being  applied  to  the  task. 

Reports  obtained  from  this  system  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half  show  that  the  percentage  of  patients  with  early 
syphilis  seeking  treatment  increased  by  about  25  percent. 
And  these  reports  are  from  representative  parts  pf  the,, 
country. 
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From  this  meager  information  it  appears  that  we  are 
beginning  to  learn  the  facts.  In  every  other  country  which 
has  been  successful  in  controlling  syphilis  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  with  early  syphilis 
under  treatment  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  cam- 
paign before  a  decline  in  the  attack  rate  began.  Paradox- 
ically, the  increase  in  patients  with  early  syphilis  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  few  years  is  good  evidence 
that  the  disease  is  beginning  to  be  controlled.  It  showi 
that  we  are  getting  treatment  into  the  large  syphilitic  pa- 
tient load  which  formerly  did  not  seek  treatment  at  once. 

There  is  more  concrete  evidence  of  progress  in  another 
form.  Facilities  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  syph- 
ilis are  being  increased  and  expanded  all  over  the  country. 
Blood  tests  constitute  the  most  important  diagnostic  meas- 
ure in  syphilis.  The  number  of  blood  tests  performed  in 
state  owned  or  subsidized  laboratories  rose  from  2,400,000 
in  1936  to  4,500,000  in  1938,  and  to  6,200,000  in  1939.  While 
some  of  these  blood  tests  were  done  to  determine  the 
patient's  progress  under  treatment,  such  a  phenomenal 
increase  shows  that  hundreds  of  thousands  more  people 
are  now  being  examined  for  syphilis  than  formerly. 
,  The  reader  may  be  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  technical 
details  of  syphilis  control,  but  he  must  be  aware  by  now 
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of  the  importance  of  treatment.  It  is  in  the  application  oi 
control  measures  that  the  most  striking  advance  has  been 
made.  Almost  40  percent  more  doses  of  the  arsenical  prep- 
arations used  for  syphilis  were  sold  in  1938,  the  last  cal- 
endar year  for  which  figures  are  available,  than  in  1936. 
There  is  a  record  of  about  800  free,  pay,  or  part-pay  vene- 
real disease  clinics  in  the  United  States  three  years  ago, 
but  today  there  are  more  than  2400  treatment  centers.  In 
1936,  there  were  3,350,000  treatments  given  in  these  cen- 
ters, and  64,000  patients  were  discharged  as  arrested  or 
cured.  In  1939,  clinic  treatments  numbered  8,000,000,  and 
103,000  patients  were  discharged  as  arrested  or  cured. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  present  day 
diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities  are  adequate.  Indeed, 
they  are  only  about  one  fourth  to  one  third  effective,  and 
there  is  no  uniformly  high  level  of  efficiency.  There  are 
many  excellent  treatment  centers  operated  by  governmen- 
tal and  private  agencies,  such  as  the  municipal  clinics  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  the  Slossfield  Community 
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Center  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  Far  too  many 
poor  ones  exist,  however,  such  as  the  munici- 
pal clinic  in  a  southeastern  town  of  15,000 
population,  the  main  entrance  to  which  can 
be  gained  only  by  walking  half  a  block  through 
an  alley.  Perhaps  it  is  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  this  southeastern  town  also  tolerates  a  pro- 
portionately large  segregated  area  in  its 
suburbs.  The  fronts  of  some  of  the  houses  in 
this  district  have  electrical  signs  advertising 
the  "profession"  of  the  occupants.  For  the  less 
imaginative  prospective  customers,  one  or  two 
of  these  signs  are  definitely  pornographic. 

Costs  and  Services 

ONE   OF   THE    MEMBERS   OF   THE   APPROPRIATIONS 

Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
commenting  on  a  venereal  disease  control  ap- 
propriation for  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
the  first  session  of  the  76th  Congress,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  money  should  get  "down 
into  the  diggings."  This  gentleman  aptly  ex- 
pressed the  slogan  of  the  campaign.  I  would 
modify   his  statement  as  follows:  Transform 
money  to  service  and  get  service  down  into  the  diggings. 
The  program  has  now  reached  a  significant  point  in 
terms  of   the   development   of   service.   Every   executive 
knows   that   an   effective   administrative   organization    is 
necessary  to  govern  a  comprehensive  business  or  scien- 
tific project.  Yet  the  venereal  disease  control  administra- 
tive  costs   widiin   the    Public    Health    Service    have   not 
exceeded  2  percent  of  the  funds  available.  And  adminis- 
trative work  within  the  states  costs  only  slightly  in  excess 
of  1.5  percent  more. 

I  discuss  this  detail  only  because  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  today  a  solid  administrative  foundation  exists  upon 
which  an  economic  and  effective  control  program  may 
be  built.  Because  of  these  carefully  laid  plans  it  is  logical 
to  believe  that  the  venereal  disease  control  power  of  the 
dollar  will  expand  as  the  program  gains  momentum.  For 
instance,  in  one  area  which  was  surveyed  recently,  it  was 
found  that  $3  spent  during  the  second  year  of  the  cam- 
paign purchased  treatment  services  which  would  have 
cost  $5  during  the  first  year.  Similar  economy 
is  possible  throughout  the  nation. 

One  of  the  important  problems  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  uniform,  nationwide  pro- 
gram embracing  all  of  the  generally  accepted 
and  fundamental  principles.  In  developing 
this  uniform  program,  the  diverse  social  and 
economic  conditions  within  the  states  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  The  Public  Health  Service 
lias  no  authority  within  the  state,  and  even 
federal  funds  under  the  law  become  state 
money  when  the  disbursement  is  made  to  the 
state  treasury.  The  national  program,  there- 
fore, is  being  adroitly  developed  on  a  per- 
suasive and  advisory  basis. 

To  help  make  the  work  consistent  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  state  and  terri- 
torial health  officers  in  conference  with  the 
surgeon  general  have  set  up  minimal  stand- 
ards, the  adoption  of  which  is  required  by  all 
health  departments  receiving  a  federal  allot- 
ment. Such  standards  include: 
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1.  Demonstrated   efficiency   in    the   performance   of   blood 
tests  by  all  subsidized  laboratories. 

2.  Laboratory    services   made   available   as    freely   for   the 
venereal  diseases  as  for  all  other  communicable  diseases. 

3.  Free  emergency  treatment  for  all  patients  in  the  criti- 
cal stages  when  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  are  highly  infectious, 
and  free  routine  treatment  of  all  patients  who  are  referred 
by  a  physician  or  are  known  to  be  unable  to  pay  for  private 
medical  care. 

4.  Free  antisyphilitic  drugs  to  all  physi- 
cians authorized  by  law  to  treat  syphilis. 

5.  Treatment    available    to    all    infected 
people  on  an  equal  basis,  whether  residents 
of  the  governmental  unit  or  not. 

6.  Due  consideration  by  state  health  de- 
partments  to   the   reallotment   of   funds   to 
urban    areas,    where    the    venereal    disease 
problem  is  usually  more  serious. 

7.  A   full   time  venereal   disease  control 
medical  officer  to  head  the  campaign  in  all 
states  or  cities  with  a  population  in  excess 
of  half  a  million. 

Practically  all  of  these  standards  have 
been  adopted  by  every  state.  These  re- 
quirements, however,  represent  only  the 
framework  of  a  complete  control  pro- 
gram. In  consequence,  demonstrations 
have  been  set  up  in  selected  areas  where 
the  problem  is  acute  and  where  there 
is  more  than  average  interest  in  the 
work.  Federal  financial  and  technical 
assistance  is  provided  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  years  in  these  demonstration  areas 
with  the  understanding  that  the  local 
and  state  authorities  will  take  over  the 
model  program  when  federal  assistance 
stops.  *|,j 

One  of  the  first  such  demonstrations 
was  launched  in  Camden,  Glynn  and 
Mclntosh  Counties,  Georgia.  Special  aid 
was  given  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  a  local  campaign  embracing  the  most 
modern  principles  of  venereal  disease 
control,  and  the  project  was  developed 
with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Health, 
and  aided  and  directed  by  the  local 
health  department.  It  is  in  this  region 
that  the  "bad  blood  wagon,"  so  vividly 
and  interestingly  described  by  Walter  Davenport  in  Col- 
lier's recently,  was  given  its  initial  trial. 

Clinics  On  Wheels 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  THIS  MOBILE  TREATMENT  UNIT  IN  SOUTH- 
east  Georgia  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  similar  units  in 
seven  other  southern  states.  It  has  been  proven  that  such 
a  unit  doubles  or  trebles  the  number  of  patients  to  whom 
a  clinic  team  can  administer  treatment  in  rural? areas 
where  the  prevalence  of  syphilis  is  high.  And  this  greater 
team  efficiency  is  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  only  one 
fourth  of  the  total  salaries  of  the  personnel  serving  on 
the  unit. 

Among  a  dozen  or  more  demonstrations,  two  or  three 
are  noteworthy.  In  Albuquerque  and  Bernalillo  County, 
New  Mexico,  a  public  spirited  citizen,  aided  with  money 
raised  by  the  Junior  League  through  subscription  dances 
and  card  parties,  donated  a  sufficient  sum  to  start  a  syph- 


ilis clinic.  The  local  health  officer,  a  serious-minded  young 
physician,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  control  of  the 
yenereal  diseases  and  convinced  the  county  commission- 
,ers  that  real  economy  was  to  be  found  in  this  kind  of 
health  work.  The  Public  Health  Service,  in  searching  the 
Rocky  Mountain  states  for  a  spot  where  a  field  study 
might  be  fruitfully  conducted,  learned  of  the  work  in 
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Albuquerque.  With  relatively  nominal  aid  from  the  state 
and  from  the  federal  government,  it  was  possible  to 
establish  a  complete  modern  program  in  this  part  of  New 
Mexico. 

Coal  mining  districts  and  oil  fields  are  areas  where 
syphilis  is  an  unusually  serious  problem.  The  coal  fields 
of  West  Virginia  proved  to  be  no  exception.  Logan  Coun- 
ty was  interested  in  syphilis  control  and  a  model  pro- 
gram was  organized  there.  The  West  Virginia  State  De- 
partment of  Health  aided.  Previous  to  setting  up  the 
demonstration,  search  for  the  germ  of  syphilis  in  the  pri- 
mary sore  had  not  been  done  because  the  special  micro- 
scope necessary  was  not  available,  nor  was  case  finding 
carried  out.  Both  of  these  procedures  are  of  basic  impor- 
1  tance  in  the  finding  of  patients  with  early  infectious 
syphilis.  Their  application  in  Logan  County  resulted  in 
the  detection  of  a  serious  epidemic,  which  for  a  short 
while  was  of  alarming  proportions  and  involved  dozens 
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of  the  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  community. 
In  Chicago  an  intensive  system  of  finding  and  treating 
syphilis  has  been  set  up  by  that  veteran,  O.  C.  Wenger,  a 
hero  of  Paul  de  Kruif's  "The  Fight  for  Life."  Under  the 
direction  of  this  energetic  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chicago's  citizens  have 
had  blood  tests,  and  treatment  of  those  found  to  be  in- 
fected has  been  arranged.  The  private  physicians  in  Chi- 
cago have  profited  by  this  work,  for  many  syphilitic 
patients  have  been  sent  to  them  for  thorough  examination 
and  treatment,  if  necessary,  after  the  routine  blood  test- 
ing. Infected  people  who  cannot  pay  for  private  treatment 
have  been  referred  to  an  enlarged  and  greatly  improved 
municipal  clinic. 

Clinical  research  has  been  intensified  and  extended. 
Such  experts  in  syphilology  as  Cole,  Moore,  O'Leary  and 
Stokes  have  combined  the  talents  of  the  workers  in  the 
excellent  clinics  at  Western  Reserve,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Mayo  Clinic,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with 
federal  assistance  and  administrative  guidance.  Exhaus- 
tive studies  are  under  way  to  find  more  practical  meth- 
ods of  treatment,  to  solve  the  complex  problems  of  the 
communicability  of  syphilis  and  its  conjugal  transmission, 
and  to  determine  the  significance  of  negative  findings 
for  syphilis  in  infants  born  of  syphilitic  parents. 

Parenthetically,  prominent  urologists  are  also  engaged 
in  a  group  study  of  gonorrhea.  Barnes  of  the  College  of 
Medical  Evangelists,  Clark  of  Oklahoma  City,  Cox  of 
Boston,  Deakin  of  Washington  University  Medical 
School,  and  Pelouze  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
are  diligently  working  together  to  discover  the  true  value 
of  the  new  sulfanilamide  compounds  for  the  treatment 
of  gonococcal  infections  in  male  patients.  Indeed,  it  may 
even  be  that  control  of  gonorrhea  through  the  use  of 
these  newer  chemo-therapeutic  preparations  will  be  at- 
tained before  the  more  insidious  syphilis  is  checked. 

Laboratory  work  carried  on  under  the  direct  auspices 
of  Public  Health  Service  workers  should  also  be  men- 
tioned. In  this  field  are  studies  of  a  new  group  of  anti- 
syphilitic  drugs  known  as  the  arsenoxides,  improvements 
in  serologic  blood  test  technique,  investigations  of  the 
efficacy  of  numerous  prophylactic  agents, 
and  researches  in  the  course  of  the  sulf- 
anilamide's  action  on  gonorrhea  in 
women. 

Information  Plus  Legislation 

ESPECIALLY  PRAISEWORTHY  is  THE  EDUCA- 
tional  work  which  has  been  done  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  the  facts  about 
the  venereal  diseases.  Recognition  was 
recently  given  to  the  diligent  workers  in 
this  field  in  the  magazine  Time.  New 
educational  material  has  been  prepared 
and  old  revised  with  utility  and  econ- 
omy uppermost  in  mind.  More  than  a 
million  popular  Public  Health  Service 
penny  folders  have  been  sold  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  distrib- 
uted by  health  departments  and  private 
physicians.  The  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association  and  other  unofficial 
agencies  have  aided  greatly  in  educa- 
tional work. 
A  small  monthly  medical  journal  pub- 
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lishcd  by  the  Public  Health  Service  has  been  improved 
and  revised.  This  periodical,  known  as  Venereal  Disease 
Information,  has  an  established  reputation.  For  many 
years  it  has  had  the  largest  paid  subscription  list  of  any  of 
the  publications  of  the  national  government. 

Federal  assistance  has  been  available  to  the  states  only 
since  die  social  security  law  was  enacted,  except  for  a 
short  period  toward  the  end  of  and  just  after  the  World 
War.  The  most  helpful  law  for  the  control  of  syphilis  up 
to  the  present  time  is  the  LaFollette-Bulwinkle  act  of 
May  24,  1938.  This  law  amended  the  basic  act  of  July  9, 
1918,  and  provided  special  funds  for  support  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  states.  Five  million  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940,  and  $7,000,000  is 
authorized  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1940.  These 
funds  are  allotted  on  die  basis  of:  extent  of  die  venereal 
disease  problem;  the  financial  need;  and  the  population. 
The  first  two  allotment  methods  permit  the  utilization 
of  die  appropriation  as  an  equalization  fund  in  the  poorer 
states  and  where  die  syphilis  problem  is  greatest. 

Specific  appropriations  by  the  states  and  by  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  most  encouraging.  Very  reasonable 
matching  requirements  must  be  met  to  obtain  federal 
money.  To  get  this  year's  share  ($4,350,000)  of  the  federal 
appropriation,  die  states  must  raise  a  total  of  $3,450,000, 
either  from  old  or  new  state  or  local  appropriations.  But 
the  state  and  local  health  departments  have  actually  budg- 
eted for  diis  fiscal  year  a  total  of  slighdy  more  dian  $7,- 
000,000  as  matching  credits  against  die  total  allotments 
from  die  Public  Health  Service  of  $4,350,000,  or  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  is  required. 

In  the  States 

A  BRIEF  ANALYSIS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  APPRO- 

priations  is  interesting.  Most  areas  are  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  reasonable  way,  as  would  be  assumed 
from  die  total  sums  just  cited.  State  and  local  funds  made 
available  in  some  instances  are  liberal  indeed  when  the 
fund-raising  potentialities  of  the  respective  governmental 
units  are  considered.  In  a  few  instances  there  is  definite 
evidence  dial  die  state  legislature,  the  city  fathers,  or  die 
county  commissioner  prefer  not  to  accept  their  responsi- 
bility. Thus,  Mississippi  makes  available  $126,000,  while 
a  comparatively  wealdiy  central  state  of  twice  the  popu- 
lation has  raised  only  $102,000,  of  which  about  $75,000 
comes  from  one  of  its  two  big  cities.  South  Carolina  has 
put  up  $102,000  as  its  share,  including  a  new  $30,000  state 
appropriation,  but  a  very  affluent  eastern  state  with  five 
times  die  number  of  people  barely  reaches  the  $100,000 
mark.  Wealthy  California  has  raised  $375,000  by  appro- 
priating $200,000  new  money,  but  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  equally  large  soudiern  states  with  a  high  incidence 
of  syphilis  appropriated  only  $185,000. 

Nineteen  states  have  passed  a  law  in  the  past  three  years 
requiring  a  premarital  examination,  including  a  blood 
test  on  prospective  bride  and  groom.  Connecticut  was  die 
first  state  to  adopt  a  premarital  law  based  on  modern  prin- 
ciples of  control.  In  1936,  the  year  the  law  was  placed  on 
the  statute  books,  thirty-eight  patients  widi  congenital 
syphilis  were  reported.  In  1937,  diere  were  twenty-four 
reported  cases;  in  1938,  sixteen;  and,  in  die  first  six  months 
of  1939,  seven  patients.  Thus,  in  three  years  there  was  a 
reduction  of  more  than  50  percent  in  the  number  of  re- 
ported patients  with  congenital  syphilis. 

I  know  of  no  tragedy  so  great  as  the  transmission  of 


syphilis  to  the  innocent,  and  particularly  to  die  unborn 
child.  We  have  had  die  means  necessary  to  prevent  con- 
genital syphilis  for  thirty  years;  but  because  they  have 
not  been  used,  this  stage  of  syphilis  is  still  ten  times  as 
common  as  infantile  paralysis.  We  know  little  or  nodiing 
of  die  transmission  of  infantile  paralysis.  We  do  know 
how  syphilis  is  transmitted  from  expectant  modier  to 
unborn  child.  In  spite  of  diis,  we,  as  human  beings,  have 
not  had  the  common  decency  to  do  more  than  make  a 
beginning  in  our  attack  against  syphilis  in  the  unborn. 
If  premarital  laws  will  prevent  only  a  small  fraction  of 
this  plague — and  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  will  prevent 
the  greater  portion — they  would  be  well  worth  a  trial. 

Since  1936,  seventeen  states  have  enacted  laws  requir- 
ing a  blood  test  for  syphilis  as  part  of  the  expectant  moth- 
er's prenatal  examination.  Such  legislation  constitutes  a 
sound  line  of  defense  and  insures  proper  treatment  which, 
if  begun  before  die  fifdi  month  of  gestation,  will  secure 
a  healthy  baby  for  ten  syphilitic  women  out  of  eleven. 
Unfortunately,  there  'are  still  obstetricians  who  insist 
that  their  patients  are  in  such  an  exclusive  class  that 
routine  blood  tests  are  unnecessary.  Such  assumptions  im- 
ply an  unjustifiable  blind  trust  which  is  one  of  die  great- 
est arguments  for  compulsory  prenatal  blood  tests. 

A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  AGO  PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  THE  VENE- 

real  diseases  began  to  be  manifested.  War  came,  and  mo- 
bilization began.  Thousands  of  the  young  men  examined 
in  die  selective  draft  had  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  Indeed, 
these  two  diseases  were  the  most  frequent  causes  of  re- 
jection, even  tiiough  modern  techniques  for  their  detec- 
tion were  not  then  available. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  perceived  the  impor- 
tance of  stamping  out  die  venereal  diseases,  for  on  July 
9,  1918  die  Chamberlain-Kahn  act  was  signed.  This  act 
created  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  widiin  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  and  set  up  an  Interdepartmental  So- 
cial Hygiene  Board,  since  dissolved  in  peace  time  by  ex- 
ecutive order.  Mobilization  went  forward;  the  navy  was 
strengthened;  die  Public  Health  Service  began  the  job  of 
controlling  syphilis. 

Peace  came.  The  troops  were  demobilized  and  a  large 
part  of  die  navy  was  scrapped.  Public  indifference  even 
sanctioned  an  attempt  at  peacemaking  with  die  pallid 
spirochete.  But  you  can't  make  peace  with  germs. 

Then  in  1936,  Surgeon  General  Parran  suddenly  re- 
awakened public  opinion.  "Stop  Syphilis"  became  a  max- 
im after  we  realized  the  shortsightedness  of  the  false  econ- 
omy of  the  1920's.  The  equivalent  of  the  cost  of  just  one 
battleship  distributed  over  the  last  twenty  years  would 
have  made  syphilis  a  disappearing  disease  today. 

The  grave  international  situation  may  make  it  a  neces- 
sity at  present  to  go  on  building  battleships  and  to  adopt 
as  many  other  national  defense  measures  as  may  be 
required  to  maintain  our  democratic  principles  of  govern- 
ment. But  let's  not  forget  that  the  control  of  the  venereal 
diseases  is  a  very  important  step  in  national  prepared- 
ness. And  by  all  means  let  us  be  certain  that  past  lessons 
are  not  forgotten.  When  the  1960's  roll  around  we  may 
find  that  the  military  and  naval  precautions  we  were  im- 
pelled to  take  in  the  1940's  were  unnecessary.  But  funds 
spent  in  the  next  two  decades  for  the  best  syphilis  control 
service  will  have  eliminated  that  disease  as  an  important 
public  health  problem  twenty  years  hence.  Thus  may  we 
adapt  a  preparedness  measure  to  a  humanitarian  end. 
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Blueprinting  Jobs 


by  WILLIAM  F.  McDERMOTT  and  J.  C.  FURNAS 

In  Chicago  two  young  men  are  working  out  understandable  answers  to  the 
universal  cry  of  American  youth:  "Where,  when  and  how  can  we  find  jobs?" 
A  lively,  two-man  success  story  which  may  spell  success  for  many  perplexed 
young  people  today. 


AMONG  THE  22,000  WAYS  OF  MAKING  A  LIVING  IN  THE  Urn- 
led  States  some,  as  in  the  chemical  industries,  are  rela- 
tively new  and  promise  more  and  more  jobs;  some  though 
new,  as  diesel  motors,  offer  few  openings  for  beginners. 
Young  job-hunters  often  overlook  old  occupations  which 
may  be  expanding  faster  than  aviation.  Statisticians,  for 
instance,  are  in  greater  demand  than  ever  before.  And 
there  are  old  vocations  that  still  fire  the  imagination  of 
youth,  though  the  field  is  steadily  shrinking.  Newspaper 
work,  for  one. 

We  have  more  than  four  million  young  people  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work.  They  constitute  over  a  third  of 
all  the  unemployed.  It  takes  them,  on  the  average,  a  year 
and  a  half  to  find  a  permanent  job,  or  any  job.  And  most 
young  job  seekers  try  to  crowd  in  where  the  chances  are 
poorest,  neglecting  the  spots  where  the  chances  are  best. 

Not  enough  young  people  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  research  already  done  in  the  field,  such  as  the  Occu- 
pational Index,  a  digest  of  job  information  established  by 
the  National  Occupational  Conference  in  1936.  Current 
employment  trends  are  available  in  Occupations,  a  month- 
ly publication  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. This  agency  set  up  free  consulting  service  in  1930, 
a  service  lately  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Last  year  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  established 
its  Occupational  Outlook  Service. 

Certainly  it  has  not  always  been  for  lack  of  expert  in- 
formation that  one  out  of  six  of  the  several  million  unem- 
ployed young  people  have  missed  out  on  adequate  voca- 
tional advice.  But  for  all  the  genuine  concern  in  the  past 
decade  about  the  problems  of  youth  and  unemployment, 
it  remained  for  two  young  men-,  themselves  just  out  of 
college,  to  pitch  into  the  task  of  not  only  finding  out 
about  jobs  in  America — jobs  present  and  future,  kinds, 
numbers,  pay,  requirements — but  to  do  a  thorough  job 
of  merchandising  the  information  among  young  people 
most  in  need  of  it. 

The  facts  they  are  digging  up,  supplied  to  400  colleges, 
4500  highschools,  750  CCC  camps  and  hundreds  of  YMCA's 
and  other  institutions  are  hard-headed,  practical,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  solid  and  understandable  information 
young  people  have  been  able  to  get.  A  sample:  A  hundred 
thousand  young  men  were  lured  into  courses  in  diesel 
engine  maintenance  and  repair  last  year — next  to  aviation, 
the  favorite  bait  of  schools  which  advertise — but  most  of 
the  4000  men  who  were  hired  in  the  industry  were  trained 
gasoline  engine  mechanics  who  already  knew  about  all 
there  was  to  learn. 

Similarly  there  has  been  a  rush  of  young  men  into  vo- 
cational courses  in  air  conditioning,  again  lured  by  adver- 
tising. The  truth  is  that  the  jobs  go  to  plumbers  and 


steamfitters  who  already  know  most  of  the  answers  to 
air  conditioning  problems. 

A  more  cheerful  fact:  The  ceramics  industry  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing;  cement,  tile,  glass  are  branching  out 
into  new  and  wider  uses.  Yet  there  are  only  1500  engi- 
neers specializing  in  this  mightily  expanded  field. 

The  two  young  men  who  are  focusing  microscopes  and 
field  glasses  on  American  employment  are  Lyle  M.  Spen- 
cer and  Robert  K.  Burns,  heads  of  Science  Research  As- 
sociates, which  they  have  built  up  from  a  two-man  outfit 
to  an  organization  with  twenty-four  trained  research 
workers,  twelve  clerical  workers  and  twenty-three  field 
men  at  600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Schools 
and  other  institutions  paid  $100,000  last  year  for  their 
information  service. 

They  Talked  Themselves  Into  Jobs 

SPENCER  AND  BURNS  WERE  BRIGHT  YOUNG  COLLEGE  BOYS  WITH 
an  egregious  gift  of  gab.  Spencer  took  up  debating  to 
cure  himself  of  stammering.  Burns  did  likewise  because 
his  college  fraternity  told  him  to  join  some  campus  activ- 
ity for  the  good  of  the  house.  They  became  very  good 
debaters,  indeed,  and  upon  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  six  years  ago— still  using  the  gift  of 
gab — persuaded  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Ro- 
tary Club  of  Seattle  to  stake  them  to  a  debating  junket 
around  the  world.  They  took  on  all  comers  in  all  lands- 
professors  and  graduate  students  alike — often  debating 
through  interpreters,  and  won  74  out  of  75  contests.  The 
75th  broke  up  in  a  riot;  they  were  debating  Philippine 
independence  in  Manila. 

In  twenty  foreign  countries  they  heard  youth  echo  the 
cry  of  American  youth,  "Where  can  we  get  jobs?"  It  was 
the  one  never-failing  topic  of  discussion.  Australians,  Jap- 
anese, Londoners,  were  bewildered,  dubiously  eyeing  the 
world  their  elders  had  made  and  wondering  where  in  its 
clogged  and  leaking  complexity  there  might  be  a  spot  for 
them.  And,  of  course,  Spencer  and  Burns  personally  faced 
the  same  dilemma. 

When  they  returned  home  they  were  dismayed  to  dis- 
cover how  little  information  was  available  about  jobs. 
That  didn't  make  sense.  Chaos  never  does.  Feeling  their 
way  into  the  problem,  the  two  young  men  did  a  year's 
graduate  work  in  economics  and  sociology  at  their  alma 
mater,  another  year  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  They 
supported  themselves  by  lecturing — to  anyone,  on  any 
topic.  It  developed  that  by  all  odds  their  most  popular 
lecture  was  "New  Careers  for  Youth."  One  club  had  them 
repeat  it  five  times.  Highschool  principals  asked  them  to 
expand  their  material  and  put  it  into  print  to  help  the 
schools  in  vocational  guidance. 
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"Most   people  either  overrate  or  underrate  their  own  abilities" 

From  this,  the  step  toward  founding  their  research  in- 
stitution was  natural.  They  threw  their  own  skimpy  sav- 
ings into  the  project,  soon  got  financial  backing  from 
business  men  and  scholarly  sponsorship  from  their  pro- 
fessors at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  By  now,  sponsors  in- 
clude the  guidance  chief  of  the 
New  York  State  Department 
of  Education,  the  research  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service,  and  the  director  of  the 
American  Youth  Commission. 

So  much  for  how  Science 
Research  Associates  started,  in 
the  summer  of  1938.  Now  what 
have  they  found  out?  Thou- 
sands of  facts  which  fill  a 
monthly  magazine,  Vocational 
Trends,  also  a  monograph  each 
month  which  is  a  thorough 
study  of  some  one  field  of 
employment — the  history,  pros- 
pects, training  necessary  for 
and  kinds  of  jobs  available  in 
the  printing  industry,  this 
month;  transportation,  next  month;  consumer  coopera- 
tives, the  third  month;  and  so  on.  Vocational  Guide,  an 
exhaustive  check  list  of  current  books  and  magazine  arti- 
cles on  jobs,  is  issued  each  month.  There  is  a  speaker's 
bureau,  too,  and  a  special  research  service,  free  to  sub- 
scribers, which  will  dig  up  any  specialized  information 
wanted  on  any  kind  of  job. 

A  "job  calendar"  has  recently  appeared  as  a  regular 
feature  of  Vocational  Trends,  graphically  portraying  the 
highly  useful  fact  that  there  are  seasons  in  employment. 
Three  color-illustrated  columns — "Going  Up!"  "Not 
Much  Change,"  "Going  Down!" — make  it  clear  to  John- 
ny Jones  that  in  February  he  might  well  get  a  hearing 
at  the  employment  offices  of  trucking  firms  or  textile 
plants,  but  would  be  wasting  time  looking  for  a  retail  job. 
With  spring  coming  on,  he  should  start  lining  up  jobs 
in  construction,  wearing  apparel,  seasonal  work  at  plow- 
ing and  seeding  on  farms.  Well  in  advance,  Vocational 
Trends  warns  him  in  detailed  articles  of  the  proper  time 
and  way  to  tackle  retail  stores  and  post  offices  for  a  job 
in  the  Christmas  rush.  Chances  at  a  few  weeks  of  remu- 
nerative work  in  the  U.S.  census  were  duly  gone  into, 
not  neglecting  the  advisability  of  a  little  political  pull  in 
helping  to  land  it. 


"Each  occupation  has  several  levels  of  skill' 


Illustrations  on  this  page  by  Eigil  Rasmussen  from  Science 
Research  Associates  Occupational  Monograph,  No.  7, 
"How  to  Choose  a  Career,"  by  Anthony  Humphreys 

The  War  Boom  Bubble 

WHAT  WILL  WAR  DO  TO  JOBS?  BURNS  AND  SPENCER  HAVE 
studied  the  question.  Occupational  Monograph  No.  10 
is  48  pages  of  detailed  diagnosis  on  just  what  war  will  do 
to  farmers,  miners,  seamen,  women,  plumbers,  journalists, 
pick-swingers  and  other  major  categories  of  earners. 

The  picture  works  out  grimly.  Johnny  Jones  is  told 
that,  although  any  job  may  be  better  than  none,  to  snatch 
at  war  boom  employment  in  motors  or  munitions  will 
probably  make  sure  he  is  hardest  hit  when  the  end  of 
the  war  produces  the  inevitable  dislocation.  As  a  new- 
comer he  will  be  fired  first  when  war  contracts  cease  to 
be;  he  may  find  himself  right  back  where  he  was — and 
several  years  older.  The  impression  left  over  from  last 
time,  that  world  war  means  silk  shirts  for  everybody,  is 
carefully  analyzed  and  dispelled.  The  cost  of  living  is 

certain  to  outstrip  pay  rises 
early  in  the  game  and  keep 
well  in  the  lead  all  the  way — 
particularly  for  salaried  work- 
ers. Besides,  war  booms  occur 
only  in  certain  industries  and 
neglect  others.  In  1916,  petrol- 
eum, leadier,  paper,  motors 
were  riding  high,  but  building, 
clothing,  furniture,  were  dull. 
Because  of  huge  surpluses  over- 
hanging the  world  market, 
1916  prices  for  farm  products 
are  not  likely  to  return. 

Some  industries,  however, 
are  worth  Johnny's  serious 
consideration  in  the  ruddy 
light  of  a  world  in  flames.  Air- 
plane building,  for  instance, 
now  failing  to  tap  a  huge  po- 
tential market  for  low  priced 
planes  because  not  enough  planes  are  made  to  put  manu- 
facture on  a  mass  production  basis.  Mass  war  time  orders 
may  well  enable  the  plane  industry  to  switch  over  to 
peace  time  without  disaster  and  start  making  relatively 
foolproof  light  planes  at  prices  the  little  fellow  can  afford. 


"Jobs  can  be  classified  as  dealing  with  people,  ideas  or  things" 
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So  the  handy  young- 
ster who  gets  in  on 
the  ground  floor  with 
a  job  at  plane  mop- 
ing —  not  flying  — 
stands  a  good  chance 
of  seeing  his  job  and 
his  pay  mushroom 
even  after  war  is 
over. 

Johnny  is  likewise 
told  that  he'd  better 
resist  the  temptation 
to  try  to  be  a  flier. 
True,  the  govern- 
ment is  training 
thousands  of  civilian 
pilots  and  it  sounds 
like  a  golden  chance 
Hi  at  an  enticing  job. 
But  that  is  solely  a 
defense  program. 

Fast  as  commercial  aviation  is  growing,  there  are  only 
1200  commercial  air  line  flying  jobs  in  the  United  States 
right  now. 

War  will  certainly  stimulate  the  chemical  industry,  say 
Burns  and  Spencer,  and  that  may  carry  over  into  peace 
as  last  time.  Modern  industrial  chemistry  means  all  the 
new  synthetic  products  that  are  replacing  wood  and  pa- 
per and  metal.  Rayon,  nylon,  vinylite,  synthetic  rubber 
are  growing  fast.  Such  facts  and  carefully  plotted  predic- 
tions enable  vocational  advisers  to  talk  turkey  to  worried 
kids. 

The  Associates  give  plenty  of  attention  to  young  wom- 
en, their  advice  bolstered  with  figures  and  bristling  with 
realistic  angles.  Routine  stenography  is  pathetically  over- 
crowded. The  stenographer  fares  best  who  acquires  a 
specialized  vocabulary  in  chemistry,  medicine  or  law.  Girls 
who  can  operate  modern  business  machines  are  in  a  field 
much  less  crowded. 

School  teaching  looks  less  attractive  every  day  as  the 
population   trend   reduces   the  number  of  children.  But 
there  may  well  be  an  expanding  field  for  teachers  of 
music,  as  the  radio  demonstrably 
makes  Americans   more   music- 
conscious. 

There  is  even  a  crisp  article 
an  housewiving  as  a  career, 
ravely  warning  that  the  turn- 
over is  far  higher  than  it  once 
was.  On  the  fringe  are  analyses 
of  opportunities  and  rewards  in 
uch  lines  as  burglary,  screen 
ting,  and  the  U.  S.  Army. 


benefits;  the  average  working  span;  possible  life  earnings, 
labor  turnover  and  job  security;  likelihood  of  promotion 
and  major  lines  of  advancement;  where  jobs  are  and  how 
to  get  them;  recent  technological  changes;  labor  condi- 
tions; and  relation  of  jobs  in  this  field  to  other  fields, 
with  the  possibility  of  transfer. 

A  typical  analysis,  recently  completed  after  eight 
months'  work,  is  that  of  transportation.  No  subject  has 
produced  greater  confusion  in  the  public  mind.  Rejecting 
all  preconceived  ideas,  facts  were  solicited  everywhere — 
opinions  nowhere.  The  researchers  accumulated  a  moun- 
tain of  statistics,  charted  transportation  trends  and  em- 
ployment running  back  forty  years.  This  material  was 
broken  down  by  economists,  analyzed,  and  on  it  were 
based  the  official  deductions. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  uncovered:  The  number  of 
trucks  has  increased  since  1910  from  10,000  to  4,250,000. 
Truck  drivers  now  number  3,100,000  and  increase  by 
100,000  a  year.  Railroad  employes  have  dropped  from  a 
peak  of  2,000,000  to  1,000,000.  Trucks  require  20  to  30 
times  as  much  labor  per  ton-mile  of  freight  moved  as 
railroads  do.  Though  total  amount  of  freight  has  de- 
clined in  the  last  ten  years,  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  transportation  has  increased.  Heavier  rails,  long- 
life  ties,  increased  runs  by  engines  have  contributed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  maintenance  employes  needed  by 
railroads — for  some  types  of  work  as  much  as  70  percent. 
But  railroads,  as  their  employes  reach  retiring  age,  re- 
quire a  replacement  of  50,000  annually.  This  is  the  most 
important  phase  of  railroad  jobs  to  youth.  Transportation 
offers  a  promising  field  to  those  who  study  its  expanding 
phases  and  specialize  in  one  of  them. 

Professions,  New  and  Old 

A   FRANK   APPRAISAL  OF    THE   YOUNG    LAWYER'S   PROSPECTS    IS 

far  from  reassuring.  A  check-up  in  typical  areas  shows 
that  every  second  lawyer  is  making  less  than  $2500  a 
year,  one  in  six  less  than  $1000,  and  one  in  ten  less  than 
$500.  But  a  new  type  of  lawyer  is  emerging  who  will  have 
little  trouble  finding  practice.  He  must  be  groomed  to 
appear  before  labor  relations  boards  and  the  long  roster 
of  government  alphabet  agencies.  "The  great  lawyer  of 
the  next  half  century,"  says  Dean  Leon  Green  of  North- 
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Jve  Statistics 

EVERY  STUDY  OF  A  GIVEN  TRADE, 

profession  or  industry,  the  Asso- 
ates  present  the  number  of  per- 
ans   employed;   the  growth  or 
;  in  number  of  jobs;  the  train- 
ig    and    experience    required; 
tie  sex,  age,  and  personality  of 
acceptable  workers;   typical  sal- 
aries   plus    pensions    and    other 


GOING  UP! 

and 


NOT  MUCH  CHANGE 

Machinery  is  barely  getting  by 


Crude  petroleum  begins  to  rise. 


dries  are  in  their  slack  period. 


APRIL 

GOING  DOWN! 

Employment  in  coal  mining 
drops  towanj^ite-JuJv  low.  April 
Is  a  bad  aronth  for  jobTuinters  in 
textile  fabrics.  Wearing  Apparel 
indust/ies,  pape/  and  printing, 
chemicals,  ItfBther  «nd  whJesale 
trade  ire  tapeprtg  off.  Nontfrrous 
metals  qrop  )foir  surplus  wrkers; 
railroad  impair  shops  amer  their 
slack  seasonT^WaTehmising  moves 
toward  its  lowest  point. 


April  is  a  good  month  to  start  lining  up  jobs  in  the 
following  fields  which  will  shortly  take  on  more 
workers:  agriculture,  construction,  steam  railroads, 
retail  trade,  lumber  and  lumber  products,  amusements, 
stone,  clay  and  glass. 


April  is  generally  a  poor  month  for  those  trying  to 
get  work  in  sea  food,  canning  and  preserving  indus- 
tries; also  radio,  phonograph,  children's  sleds  and 
carriages,  furniture,  confectionery,  paper  bag  and  box 
manufacturing  industries. 


A  monthly  feature  from  Vocational  Trends 
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western  University  Law  School,  "will  be  the  one  who  is 
successful  in  adjusting  the  conflicts  of  business  and  gov- 
ernment." 

About  5000  graduates  of  journalism  schools  and  2500 
more  from  liberal  arts  colleges  will  be  looking  for  jobs  in 
the  newspaper  business  this  year,  and  most  of  them  have 
set  their  hopes  on  big  city  jobs.  Science  Research  Asso- 
ciates hold  out  small  encouragement.  All  the  metropolitan 
dailies  added  together  draw  on  city  news  bureaus  and 
smaller  dailies  for  reinforcement  at  the  rate  of  less  than 
100  each  year.  Jobs  are  few  and  far  between  in  small 
towns  as  well.  Rural  journalism  has  declined  steadily  since 
the  World  War. 

The  Associates  point  out  that,  with  business  trying  to 
pare  every  cost  during  the  depressions  and  with  new  gov- 
ernment regulations  making  far  more  elaborate  records 
necessary,  statisticians  have  increased  50  percent  in  three 
years.  In  one  branch,  market  research,  15,000  are  now 
employed,  compared  to  a  few  hundred  when  the  depres- 
sion started.  For  each  trained  statistician  there  are  jobs 
for  five  assistants  with  a  highschool  education.  Cost  and 
time  involved  in  special  training  are  low  compared  to  the 
preparation  for  a  number  of  business  fields  that  are  al- 
ready overcrowded.  The  manufacture  of  computing  and 
tabulating  machines  has  skyrocketed  600  percent  since 
1933.  Both  employers'  associations  and  labor  unions  have 
found  that  the  impartial  verdict  of  a  statistician  provides 
the  most  equitable  solution  of  wage  disputes. 

The  future  meanings  of  new  technological  develop- 
ments are  shot  all  through  everything  the  Associates 
have  to  say.  The  continuing  improvement  of  our  motor 
roads  means  a  steady  increase  in  highway  jobs,  all  the 
way  from  engineer  through  the  handlers  of  grading  ma- 
chinery down  to  the  pick-swinger  in  the  excavation.  The 
new  use  of  southern  pine  for  paper  pulp,  the  chances  that 
lie  in  rural  expansion  of  electric  power,  get  a  stimulating 
share  of  attention. 

Spencer  and  Burns  would  never  say  flatly  that  there 
are  plenty  of  jobs  for  those  who  are  ready  for  them  and 
know  where  and  how  to  look.  They  do  not  believe  in  that 
kind  of  popping  off.  They  feel  merely  that  it  is  needless 
and  senseless  to  turn  youngsters  out  of  school  to  try  one 
blind  alley  after  another,  when  previous  information 
would  send  them  were  they  are  wanted  without  waste 
motion.  Nor  do  they  neglect  general  training  in  job  hunt- 
ing; how  to  write  employment  seeking  letters,  where  to 
send  them,  when  to  send  them. 

They  are  always  hammering  away  at  the  early  start  as 
essential:  "The  time  to  start  looking  for  a  job,"  they  say, 
"is  at  least  five  years  before  you  need  it.  That  gives  the 
chance  to  choose  rather  than  just  find  work,  to  become  in- 
formed of  trends  and  outlooks."  And  time  for  training 
in  the  interval.  Implicit  in  everything  they  send  out  is  the 
warning  that  just  a  pair  of  hands  and  a  willingness  to 
take  orders  are  seldom  enough  these  days.  The  fellow  at 
the  filling-station  pump  has  to  be  something  of  a  road- 
side merchant.  The  farmer  without  agricultural  school 
training  isn't  doing  as  well  as  the  farmer  who  has  it.  And 
somehow  or  other  young  people  must  be  given  training 
in  getting  along  on  the  job  as  well  as  performing  it  effi- 
ciently. Except  in  depression  layoffs,  a  good  half  of  the 
people  dropped  from  payrolls  are  fired  because  they  were 
personally  maladjusted  to  their  work. 

In  a  way,  all  this  practical  detailed  activity  is  just  pre- 
liminary spadework  for  Spencer  and  Burns.  What  they 


want  to  get  at  is  a  body  of  long  range,  large  scale  knowl- 
edge about  the  relations  of  psychology,  economics  and 
sociology  to  employment. 

Just  where,  for  instance,  does  the  truth  lie  between  the 
employe's  bitter  hatred  of  labor  saving  installation  and 
the  employer's  bland  assurance  that  labor  saving  devices 
make  more  jobs  in  the  long  run?  Obviously  it  isn't  as 
simple  as  either  side  claims.  Spencer  and  Burns  want  to 
anchor  the  problem  down  to  all  the  available  facts,  not 
just  to  those  that  bolster  one  side  or  the  other.  Exploring 
it  is  already  taking  them  into  the  difficult  study  of  the 
mobility  of  labor  to  find  out  how  readily,  at  what  ages, 
in  what  environments,  a  man  displaced  from  one  job  can 
hope  to  establish  himself  in  another.  Further,  is  it  a  psy- 
chological or  an  economic  factor  that  keeps  a  worker  tied 
to  a  "depressed  area"?  Is  it  possible  to  prevent  such  an 
aimless  swarming  as  that  from  the  Dust  Bowl,  for  in- 
stance? 

They  already  suspect  that  one  of  the  factors  helping 
to  keep  labor  immobile  is  the  kind  of  relief  law  diat  re- 
quires long  residence  in  a  community  before  relief  can 
be  paid.  An  unemployed  automobile  worker  in  Detroit 
obviously  would  be  crazy  to  go  to  Texas,  where  he  might 
find  a  job,  because  he  would  lose  his  anchor  to  windward 
in  Detroit  without  acquiring  one  in  Texas.  Laws  often 
have  such  queer  kickbacks.  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance which  reduces  the  employer's  payments  if  he  re- 
duces his  labor  turnover,  the  Associates  feel,  probably  will 
make  things  steadily  more  difficult  for  young  people.  As 
turnover  gets  smaller  to  save  the  employer  money,  chances 
for  young  blood  automatically  grow  smaller.  True,  of 
course,  that  if  a  youngster  does  get  a  job  his  chance  of 
keeping  it  are  correspondingly  better.  But,  as  the  facts 
develop  here,  it  will  make  a  very  pretty  problem  in  con- 
flicting social  utilities.  Spencer  and  Burns  will  have  those 
facts  if  they  can  be  got. 

Testing  a  Tradition 

THEY  ARE  ALSO  STUDYING  CLOSELY  WHAT  MAY  TURN  OUT 
to  be  a  general  trend  toward  a  stratification  of  opportu- 
nity which  contradicts  an  old  American  tradition.  They 
already  know — and  tell  Johnny  Jones— that  the  modern 
business  leader  is  not  usually  a  self-made  go-getter  up 
from  the  ploughhandles  or  the  machine  shop,  but  the  son 
of  a  reasonably  prosperous  business  man.  A  study  made  at 
Harvard  shows  that  the  son  of  a  successful  business  man 
has  about  a  100  to  1  better  chance  than  the  son  of  a  labor- 
ing man  of  ever  sitting  behind  a  big  desk  in  the  chief's 
office.  A  similar  study  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  shows  that  three 
fourths  of  business  owners  and  managers  were  sons  of 
such  fathers. 

Johnny  is  also  told  that  incompetent  bookkeeping 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  small,  independent 
enterprises  fail — fair  warning  to  learn  some  bookkeeping 
before  trying  his  luck.  And  that  the  growth  of  small 
service  businesses — radio  repair,  photographic  studios,  ba- 
keries, laundries,  beauty  parlors — is  relatively  new  and 
still  lively,  if  he  insists  on  being  his  own  boss. 

Spencer  and  Burns  have  a  dozen  odier  broad  aspects 
of  their  field  to  pry  into.  They  are  definitely  enjoying 
themselves.  Otherwise  these  two  young  men,  who  prob- 
ably know  more  than  anybody  else  in  the  country  about 
how  to  get  and  keep  a  first  class  paying  job  would  hardly 
still  be  working  away  at  the  salary  they  started  with  when 
the  organization  was  set  up — a  neat  $30  a  week,  apiece. 
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West  Coast  Inquiry 


by  KATHARINE  DOUGLAS 

Testimony  before  the  La  Follette  Committee  in  California  not  only  threw 
the  searchlight  on  civil  liberties;  it  illuminated  the  United  States  farm 
problem.  The  committee's  report,  weighing  the  evidence  and  recommending 
solutions,  has  not  yet  been  completed.  Meanwhile  our  West  Coast  observer, 
drawing  upon  the  published  record  of  the  hearings  and  upon  firsthand 
studies  of  industrialized  agriculture,  discusses  the  relation  of  farm  tenure  to 
the  native  values  of  the  American  farm  ideal. 


"WHY  DON'T  YOU  GO  BACK  TO  WISCONSIN  AND  INVESTIGATE 
agricultural  wages  there?"  asked  an  irate  Associated 
Farmer  during  the  hearings  of  the  La  Follette  Commit- 
tee in  California. 

The  answer  is  obvious.  Between  January  1,  1933  and 
June  30,  1939  there  occurred  156  strikes  on  California 
farms.  In  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
the  number  of  strikes  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
number  of  farm  wage  workers — for  California  employs 
only  about  4.5  percent  of  the  nation's  agricultural  work- 
ers, and  since  1933  those  workers  have  staged  a  third  to 
a  half  or  more  of  the  nation's  agricultural  strikes  each 
year.  Moreover,  about  sixty  of  the  strikes  were  "accompa- 
nied by  civil  and  criminal  disturbances";  in  diirty-nine  of 
them  there  were  reports  of  arrests,  in  sixteen  of  riots  and 
violence,  in  fifteen  of  evictions  and  deportations,  in  eight 
of  vigilante  action,  in  five  of  deaths. 

It  was  to  examine  these  reports,  probe  this  area  of 
envenomed  conflict,  discover  if  possible  the  fundamental 
reasons  for  the  bitter  tensions  in  the  state's  basic  industry, 
that  the  La  Follette  Committee  went  to  California. 

Essentially  the  inquiry  concerned  itself  with  the  status 
of  the  migratory  workers  who  harvest  the  crops  of  Cali- 
fornia— peaches,  grapes,  cotton,  citrus  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. No  exact  estimate  of  their  number  is  available. 
Roughly  they  come  to  between  200,000  and  300,000  indi- 
viduals, a  group  very  largely  composed  of  white  Ameri- 
cans from  the  Dust  Bowl,  the  Middlewest  and  the  South 
— uprooted  and  floating  helplessly  without  the  anchorage 
of  normal  community  life.  Poverty  and  a  nomadic  occu- 
pation prevent  their  acquiring  political  or  bargaining 
strength.  They  are  a  "socially  disadvantaged"  class,  to  use 
Governor  Olson's  words,  just  as  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Filipinos,  Mexicans,  who  each  in  turn  for  the  last  sixty 
years  have  harvested  California's  crops,  have  been. 

The  problem  of  organizing  them  has  been  largely  aban- 
doned in  despair  or  indifference  by  union  labor.  They 
have  developed  no  leaders  from  their  own  ranks.  Cur- 
rently some  one  thousand  of  the  field  workers  are  paid- 
up  members  of  the  UCAPAWA  (United  Cannery,  Ag- 
ricultural, Packing  and  Allied  Workers  of  America),  a 
CIO  affiliate  organized  in  1937  and  operating  somewhat 
precariously  in  California  and  Arizona  on  a  total  budget, 
rarely  realized  in  fact,  of  about  |8000  annually. 

This  union  is  challenged  by  me  Associated  Farmers, 
an  organization  with  units  in  forty-one  of  the  state's  fifty- 
ight  counties,  with  affiliates  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
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and  Arizona,  with  a  program  for  expansion  into  other 
states  and  widi  published  plans  for  a  national  lobby  in 
Washington.  It  claims  a  membership  of  20,000  and  has, 
since  its  inception  in  1934,  collected  $178,542  in  dues  and 
contributions.  Its  officers  boast  that  140  bills  introduced 
into  the  California  legislature  at  its  last  session  were 
killed  by  Associated  Farmer  opposition:  the  state  "little 
Wagner  act,"  the  repeal  of  the  criminal  syndicalism  law, 
the  teachers'  loyalty  oath,  compulsory  health  insurance, 
the  bill  to  restrict  local  anti-picketing  ordinances,  the  pro- 
vision for  a  farm  wage  commission. 

The  platform  of  the  Associated  Farmers  demands  that 
the  federal  government  put  a  stop  to  immigration  into 
California.  They  highlight  as  their  solutions  for  the 
spreading  ills  of  western  agriculture,  the  immediate  en- 
actment by  the  state  of  legislation  outlawing  communism, 
the  closed  shop,  hiring  halls,  the  secondary  boycott  and 
hot  cargo.  They  insist,  however,  mat  they  have  always 
loyally  supported  law  and  order,  opposed  compulsion  on 
the  part  of  employers  or  employes,  recognized  the  rights 
of  their  workers  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 

The  La  Follette  Committee,  in  the  preparation  of  its 
report,  is  now  faced  with  the  necessity  of  determining 
how  far  these  latter  claims  square  with  the  facts  pre- 
sented; of  determining  whether,  after  all,  protection 
against  radicalism  among  field  workers  is  desperately 
needed  by  the  150,000  farmers  of  California.  Dragged  into 
the  open  was  a  grave  question  as  to  whether  the  Associ- 
ated Farmers  is  a  bona  fide  farm  organization  acting  sole- 
ly in  the  interest  of  California's  farmers,  or  whether  its 
interests  are  tied  to  those  of  urban  industry  in  a  general 
attack  on  unionization.  Has  it  "supported  law  and  order" 
or  merely  used  law  enforcement  officials  for  its  own  pur- 
poses? And  do  the  "solutions"  urged  on  legislative  bodies 
by  the  leaders  of  this  powerful  and  influential  group  pro- 
vide a  cure  for,  or  even  an  amelioration  of,  the  cataclys- 
mic dislocations  of  rural  life  in  America? 

Those  Most  Concerned 

MORE  THAN   A    MILLION   WORDS   WERE   POURED  INTO  THE  REO 

ord — the  testimony  of  workers,  farmers,  strikers,  district 
attorneys,  company  managers,  tear  gas  salesmen,  indus- 
trialists. The  committee's  impartiality  was  assailed  by  As- 
sociated Farmers.  Careful  analyses  of  conditions  were  pre- 
sented by  agricultural  economists.  The  imposing  and 
usually  solemn  federal  courtroom,  with  its  marble  col- 
umns and  huge  gold  eagle,  was  jammed  almost  to  suffo- 
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Deputized  vigilantes  with  clubs  in  Monterey  County,  Calif.,  in  the  1936  lettuce  strike 

cation  by  intent  spectators  in  blue  jeans,  many  of  them 
coatless  and  tieless,  whose  occasional  outbursts  of  feeling 
Senator  La  Follette's  admonition  could  not  restrain.  They 
snickered  when  one  county  sheriff  exhibited  the  faded 
corduroy  pants  .he  had  worn  to  beguile  restless  field  work- 
ers; they  laughed  outright  when  a  fruit-shipping  mag- 
nate announced  that  he  had  "done  more  for  labor  in  this 
country  than  any  man  living."  And  in  spite  of  confusions, 
contradictions  and  absurdities,  there  finally  and  clearly 
emerged  from  the  testimony  certain  irrefutable  facts,  cer- 
tain recurrent  patterns  of  conduct. 

First,  the  record  of  the  hearings  shows  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  cooperation  between   the  Associated  Farmers 
and  county  law  enforcement  officers.  The  Sutler  County 
sheriff's  office  helped  organize  the  local  Associated  Farmer 
unit.  The  Madera  County  cotton-growers'  committee  pre- 
pared its  plans  to  break  up  the  strikers'  meeting  in  the 
Madera  sheriff's  office,  and  the 
sheriff  did  nothing  to  stop  them. 
The  Contra  Costa  County  sher- 
iff has  for  four  years  doled  out 
to  all  migrants  registration  cards 
without  which  they  cannot  ob- 
tain work. 

Labor  trouble  and  anti-picket- 
ing  ordinances,  for  the  passage 
of  which  the  Associated  Farmers 
openly  claim  credit,  have  gone 
hand  in  hand.  At  present  these 
ordinances  exist  in  thirty-one 
California  counties,  and  almost 
invariably  they  were  in  force  in 
the  counties  in  which  strikes  oc- 
curred between  1935  and  1939. 

In  spite  of  conflicting  testi- 
mony in  every  case  as  to  which 
side  provoked  hostilities,  the 
broad  outlines  of  incidents  like 
the  following  went  unchallenged 
into  the  record: 

In  July  1939  there  was  a  pick- 
et line  outside  the  Earl  Fruit 

Company's    orchards    near    Mar- 


ysville.  Ninety-six  pickets  were 
arrested  by  the  Yuba  County 
sheriff  and  his  deputies  for  vio- 
lating the  county's  "peaceful 
picketing"  ordinance;  some  of 
the  pickets  were  blackjacked  for 
"resisting  arrest,"  some  threat- 
ened with  a  shotgun  by  the  or- 
chard superintendent.  The  chief 
of  police  of  Marysville,  more- 
over, had  raided  the  town's  CIO 
headquarters  during  the  strike 
and  had  without  warrants  ar- 
rested eleven  union  men  because 
he  had  "received  a  lot  of  com- 
plaints that  the  union  was  tak- 
ing men  up  there,  giving  them 
a  meal  and  a  little  tobacco  and 
sending  them  out  on  the  picket 
line." 

In   the   Contra   Costa  County 
apricot  pickers'  strike  for  a  raise 

from  20  cents  to  25  cents  an  hour  in  June  1934,  the  strike 
leaders  were  arrested  and  400  or  so  of  the  strikers  (or  of 
superfluous  job  seekers  who  were  disturbing  the  peace, 
if  you  take  the  employers'  version)  were  herded  into  a 
cattle  corral  by  the  sheriff  and  deputies  and  thence  es- 
corted out  of  the  county. 

Another  apricot  pickers'  strike,  three  years  later,  near 
Winters,  had  much  the  same  ending;  an  anti-camping 
ordinance  was  hastily  enacted  "for  reasons  of  health,"  and 
1500  migrants  camped  by  the  roadside  were  made  to  move 
out  of  the  county  within  a  few  hours.  Ten  miles  away, 
in  the  next  county,  deputies  patrolled  the  streets  of  Win- 
ters, gave  migrants  their  choice  of  working  at  prevailing 
wages,  leaving  the  county,  or  going  to  jail. 

Then  there  was  the  cotton  strike  in  Madera  County 
in  the  fall  of  1939.  Prevailing  wages  were  80  cents  per 
100  pounds,  which  the  governor's  wage  board  had  found 


Otto   Hagel 
A  tear  gas  bomb  explodes  in  Salinas,  Calif.,  during  the  same  lettuce  packers'  strike 
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Typical  large  scale  California  farm  which  employs  great  numbers  of  seasonal  workers;  gang  harvesting  carrots 


was  not  enough  to  allow  the  average  worker  to  earn  the 
equivalent  of  the  State  Relief  Administration  subsistence 
budget.  The  cotton  pickers  struck  for  $1.25.  They  organ- 
ized auto  caravans  to  drive  about  the  county  and  urge 
other  pickers  to  come  out  of  the  fields.  And  they  held 
their  meetings  in  the  town  park  in  Madera.  The  strike 
was  75  percent  to  90  percent  effective.  A  group  of  cotton 
growers,  meanwhile,  organized  a  committee  which  de- 
manded of  the  governor's  representative  on  the  scene  that 
the  state  arrest  the  strike  leaders  and  stop  the  caravaning 
and  picketing,  or  the  growers  would  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  Apparently  they  made  the  same  threat 
to  the  county  sheriff,  who  testified  he  arrested  143  strikers 
for  violating  an  anti-caravaning  ordinance  and  held  them 
for  three  days  on  $250  bail. 

Espionage  also  played  its  familiar  role  in  the  picture 
presented  to  the  committee.  The  Contra  Costa  County 

heriff  testified  that  in  1936  he  had  accepted  the  services 
of  Larry  Doyle — professional  patriot  long  associated  with 

ecurrent  attempts  at  deporting  Harry  Bridges — to  point 
DUt  "undesirables";  the  same  sheriff  admitted  having  had 
1938  an  undercover  man  in  the  local  CIO  agricultural 

vorkers'  union  to  keep  him  posted  on  its  activities.  In 
1939  the  Sutter  County  sheriff  paid  an  undercover  man 
do  the  same  in  his  area.  The  sheriff  of  Fresno  County 
admitted  that  in  1937  one  of  his  operators  was  paid  $150 
by  the  local  Associated  Farmers  to  investigate  reports  of 
a  threatened  "red  invasion." 

Seeds  of  Vigilantism 

MUCH    WAS    READ    INTO   THE    RECORD    OF    GRANDIOSE    PREPARA- 

tions  by  Associated  Farmer  groups  for  expected  labor 
blitzkriegs,  most  of  which  never  materialized.  In  1936  the 
Sutter  County  union  was  reported  as  planning  to  supply — 
although  it  never  actually  did — its  members  with  axe 
handles;  and  in  1938  with  steel  helmets.  During  the  bitter 
Stockton  cannery  strike  of  the  same  year,  the  Associated 
Farmers  of  Stanislaus  County  immediately  to  the  south 
drew  up  detailed  if  abortive  plans  for  the  mobilization  of 


a  "pickhandle"  army  of  500  deputies  to  be  drawn  from 
American  Legion  posts  and  to  be  drilled,  uniformed  and 
armed,  in  order  to  repel  a  reported  imminent  invasion  of 
"longshoremen  and  hoodlums."  The  sheriff  of  San  Joa- 
quin  County  testified  that  $2215  had  been  spent  on  equip- 
ping a  citizens'  army— organized  by  the  then  president  of 
the  Associated  Farmers,  a  Lodi  grape  grower  named  Gar- 
rison. The  $2215  covered  the  purchase  of  rifles,  shotguns, 
shells,  pickhandles,  and  of  tear  gas  from  the  Lake  Erie 
Chemical  Company. 

But  these  stories  lose  their  semblance  of  grotesquerie 
when  considered  in  terms  of  the  vigilantism  they  initiate. 
It  was  the  presence  of  a  citizens'  army  at  the  Stockton 
cannery  in  1937  after  a  settlement  had  been  reached  and 
when  the  workers  were  going  back  which  caused  the  riot 
in  which  thirteen  deputies  and  forty-five  strikers  and  by- 
standers were  injured. 

In  the  Madera  episode  the  cotton  growers  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  to  the  extent  of  marching  into  the 
Madera  public  park  300  strong,  armed  with  garden  hose, 
hoe  handles  and  fan  belts;  they  broke  up  the  strikers' 
meeting,  drove  the  strikers  from  the  park.  The  Highway 
Patrol  threw  some  tear  gas  into  the  melee  which  mainly 
served  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  sheriff  from  identi- 
fying the  assailants,  so  that  the  only  arrests  were  of  strik- 
ers, many  of  whom  were  held  for  a  long  period  without 
being  charged. 

Still  more  important  and  revealing  than  the  incidents 
themselves  was  the  obvious  fact  that  the  areas  in  which 
the  strikes  occurred  tended  to  be  dominated  by  large  en- 
terprises. The  Marysville  "incident"  involved  the  pear 
orchards  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Company,  subsidiary  of  the 
Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Corporation  which  is  probably  the  larg- 
est organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  farms  15,000 
acres  in  California  and  13,000  acres  in  other  states,  does  a 
large  commission  business  and  controls  fruit  auctions  in 
the  East.  The  Contra  Costa  County  apricot  pickers'  strike 
was  against  the  Balfour-Guthrie  Investment  Company, 
owner  of  8500  acres  in  California  and  subsidiary  of  a 
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Housing  for  pickers  on  a  cotton  ranch.    In   1930,  30  percent  of  the  nation's  large  cotton  farms  were  in  California 


great  British  import-export  house.  In  Madera  County  and 
other  cotton  areas,  the  evidence  before  the  committee 
indicated  the  domination  of  the  growers  by  a  certain 
number  of  gins  and  cotton  finance  companies — such  as 
Anderson,  Clayton  whose  representative  insisted  that  they 
did  not  actually  exercise  control  over  wages  in  the  cotton 
fields  but  admitted  that  their  mortgage  agreements  gave 
them  such  control.  Testified  a  small  cotton  grower  who 
had  paid  more  than  the  prevailing  80  cents  per  100 
pounds:  "We  don't  have  to  take  financing  money  and 
are  not  told  what  to  pay.  We're  our  own  boss." 

Not  the  least  impressive  accomplishment  of  the  com- 
mittee was  the  accumulation  of  testimony  and  figures  in- 
dicating that  the  Associated  Farmers'  organization  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  an  instrument  of  industrial  corpora- 
tions. Some  of  the  corporations  backing  the  Associated 
Farmers  most  heavily  were  not  engaged  in  farming  at 
all,  except  indirectly.  Only  its  use  for  union-busting  can 
explain  the  fact  that  the  Industrial  Association*  of  San 
Francisco  put  up  more  than  half  the  money  subscribed 
for  the  Associated  Farmers  in  their  first  year  ($10300  out 
of  $17,573)  and  frequently  carried  them  entirely  during 
periods  of  financial  stress.  The  largest  contributors  to 
the  Industrial  Association  in  turn  were  the  five  largest 
San  Francisco  banks,  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany, the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  and  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  which  is  the  world's 
largest  fruit,  vegetable  and  fish-canning  enterprise.  While 
the  Industrial  Association  gave  the  Associated  Farmers 
their  biggest  initial  financial  boost,  the  head  of  the  state 
Chamber  of  Commerce  agricultural  section  was  their 
first  organizer  and  president,  and  the  state  chamber 
named  a  fund-raising  committee  of  the  most  prominent 
San  Francisco  realtor,  a  vice  president  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric,  and  the  president  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation.  The  efforts  of  diis  prominent  packer  and  of 
other  officials  of  his  corporation  were  responsible  for  the 
raising  of  over  40  percent  of  the  funds  taken  in  by  the 
Associated  Farmers  during  the  years  1934  to  1939.  The 

*  The  Industrial  Association,  which  existed  from  1921  to  W38  when 
it  was  replaced  by  the  San  Francisco  Employers'  Council,  was  more  or 
less  the  local  equivalent  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Founded  in  1921  to  break  the  building  trades  closed'  shop,  it  extended 
its  drive  to  other  unions. 


ten  largest  contributors  in  those  years  were  the  following: 
Industrial  Association  of  San  Francisco,  $15,400;  Southern 
Californians,  Inc.,  $6500;  Dried  Fruit  Association,  $12,- 
500;  Canners'  League  of  California,  $2000;  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  $8825;  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  $5175;  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  $4375;  Holly  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion, $3800;  Spreckels  Sugar  Company,  $3800;  San  Joa- 
quin  Cotton  Oil  Company  (Anderson,  Clayton  subsidi- 
ary), $3866. 

The  interest  and  support  of  companies  like  the  Cali- 
fornia Packing  Corporation,  which  owns  farms  as  well 
as  canneries,  or  like  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  trans- 
ports thousands  of  carloads  of  farm  products  annually,  or 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  which  furnishes 
water  and  power  for  irrigation,  could  be  regarded  as  nat- 
ural parts  of  a  farmers'  movement,  provided  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Associated  Farmers  were  also  highly  rep- 
resentative of  the  mass  of  the  state's  farmers.  But  the  com- 
mittee's exhibits  showed  a  total  of  only  5127  dues-paying 
members  in  1939.  In  addition  there  were  5682  "affiliated" 
members  and  386  "associate"  members  who  did  not  pay 
dues,  making  a  grand  total  of  11,195.  Even  if  one  accepts 
the  Associated  Farmers'  mailing  list  figure  of  20,000 
(which  includes  a  large  number  of  industrial  companies, 
county  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  so  on)  that  figure 
still  accounts  for  considerably  less  than  one  seventh  of  the 
state's  150,000  farmers. 

There  was  considerable  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
Associated  Farmers  had  not  organized  merely  to  protect 
their  crops.  The  Yuba  County  unit  was  reported  as  put- 
ting pressure  on  Marysville  business  men  not  to  sign  con- 
tracts with  CIO  unions.  Joseph  Casey  of  the  AF.  of  L 
Teamsters  testified  that  when  the  teamsters  opened  nego- 
tiations for  a  contract  with  a  Crescent  City  creamery,  the 
local  Associated  Farmers  had  threatened  to  go  into  the 
separating  business  themselves  if  the  creamery  came  to 
terms  with  the  union.  The  Imperial  County  unit  con- 
sidered it  part  of  its  duties  "to  intervene  in  labor  rela- 
tions between  non-agricultural  employers  and  their  em- 
ployes."* 

"The  president  of  the  Associated  Farmers'  unit  told  their  1936  annual 
convention,  with  all  seriousness:  "The  Associated  Farmers  is  an  organi- 
zation carrying  the  fight  for  the  industrialists." 
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Diagnosis 

THE  COMMITTEE,   HOWEVER,   DID   NOT  CONCEIVE   OF   ITS   MAIN 

task  as  a  vigilante  hunt  but  as  a  search  for  the  underlying 
malady  of  which  strikes  and  Associated  Farmers'  activi- 
ties are  only  surface  symptoms.  Its  job  is  to  recommend 
legislation,  and  it  is  looking  above  all  for  a  sound  basis 
for  its  recommendations.  The  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  its  record,  therefore,  were  the  papers  on  various 
aspects  of  die  farm  problem  by  the  committee's  own  able 
staff  economists,  by  outside  experts  like  Walter  Packard 
who  is  a  consultant  of  long  experience  in  land  settlement 
experiments,  and  especially  by  Paul  S.  Taylor,  the  coun- 
try's foremost  authority  on  migratory  labor  and  the  causes 
for  migration. 

The  experts'  picture  of  California  agriculture  differs 
sharply  from  die  Associated  Farmers'  version.  Their  fun- 
damental point  for  die  committee's  eventual  purposes 
hinges  on  the  definition  of  "farmer"  and  "farm  laborer." 
As  Mr.  Taylor  put  it,  to  describe  the  conflict  in  California 
agriculture  as  one  between  "embattled  farmers"  and 
"farm  laborers"  is  "to  mislead  all  those  who  understand 
the  words  'farmer'  and  'farm  laborer'  as  they  are  com- 
monly used  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States."  He  quo- 
ted a  recent  description  of  what  is  commonly  understood 
in  America  by  those  terms: 

The  farmer  is  one  who  operates  a  "family-sized  farm"  for 
a  "living"  rather  than  for  "an  actual  or  potential  modern  for- 
tune"; a  farm  on  which  "the  owner  and  his  sons  can  per- 
form the  actual  work  of  tillage.  .  .  .  Hired  men  are  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  die  rule  in  this  typical  agriculture.  .  .  ." 

According  to  die  1935  census  65.7  percent  of  the  150,000 
or  so  farms  in  California  were  under  fifty  acres  in  size 
and  (according  to  Social  Security  Board  estimates  based 
on  the  same  census)  70  percent  of  the  farmers  in  Califor- 
nia were  employing  no  wage  labor  at  all.  These  are  farm- 
ers in  the  traditional  American  sense,  and  obviously  these 


farmers  are  not  involved  in  California's  frequent  and  vio- 
lent farm  strikes. 

The  agricultural  labor  conflict  in  California  takes  place 
not  between  the  small  "family-sized"  farmers  and  their 
hired  men,  but  between  a  group  of  "agricultural  employ- 
ers" and  their  large  numbers  of  seasonal  employes  who, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  said,  "form  an  industrialized  pattern"  and 
"create  a  natural  area  for  labor  disturbance  similar  to  ur- 
ban industry."  (Italics  mine.) 

Spokesmen  for  die  Associated  Farmers  denied  vigor- 
ously that  this  group  of  large  agricultural  employers  is 
dominant  in  California  agriculture.  They  pointed  to  the 
heavy  preponderance,  in  numbers,  of  die  small  farms.  But 
the  test  of  dominance  is  not  in  the  numbers  of  individual 
farmers.  The  important  point  is  that  less  than  7  percent 
of  all  the  state's  farms  with  500  acres  or  over  hold  42  per- 
cent of  all  the  crop  land.  Arthur  Stuart  of  the  committee's 
staff,  amplifying  Mr.  Taylor's  statement,  pointed  out  that 
the  census  figures,  because  they  are  collected  on  the  basis 
of  operating  units  radier  than  on  the  basis  of  ownership 
or  control,  underestimate  "die  extent  to  which  income  is 
concentrated  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  hands."  Many 
large  scale  enterprises  are  made  up  of  several  units,  each 
of  which  is  counted  as  a  separate  farm  in  the  census:  the 
Earl  Fruit  Company  owns  27  separate  ranches  in  Cali- 
fornia; the  California  Packing  Corporation  owns  10;  the 
H.  P.  Garin  Company  operates  a  score  or  more;  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Company  leases  its  15,000  acres  to  37 
tenants;  the  Natomas  Company  leases  60,000  acres  to  150 
tenants. 

Nor  is  acreage  alone  the  best  index  of  dominance.  To 
get  a  fair  picture  of  the  position  of  large  scale  enterprises, 
you  have  to  take  die  value  of  the  products.  The  census  of 
agriculture  defines  a  "large  scale"  farm  as  one  with  an 
annual  gross  income,  or  product  value,  of  $30,000  or  more. 
In  1930  more  dian  one  third  of  all  the  large  scale  farms  in 
the  United  States  were  in  Cali-  (Continued  on  page  259) 
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Dever   for   Black   Star 
The  first  war  winter  in  National   Socialist  Germany.    People   of    upper  Silesia   wait  in  line   for  food   ration  cards 

Between  Despair  and  Hope 


by  Y- 


Here  a  German,  a  member  of  the  underground  movement,  discusses  the 
current  activities  of  a  small  but  growing  band  of  his  fellow  countrymen  who 
are  resolved  to  rebuild  a  new  and  better  German  Republic  upon  the  defeat 
of  the  Nazi  regime. 


LOST  WARS   ARE   PACE-SETTERS    OF   REVOLUTIONS.    Ip   THE  WAR 

in  Europe  is  prosecuted  to  the  defeat  of  the  Nazis,  a  Ger- 
man opposition  will  lead  the  new  Germany.  That  is  as 
certain  as  that  spring  follows  winter.  Now  after  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  war,  what  do  we  know  about  the 
German  opposition — the  underground  movement? 

Revolutions  do  not  come  overnight.  Nations  are  preg- 
nant with  them  for  a  long  time  if  it  is  their  destiny  to 
undergo  great  changes.  Is  there  anything  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many today  indicating  such  changes?  Much  sympathetic 
nonsense  and  misinformation  about  the  German  opposi- 
tion were  circulated  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  At  the 
head  of  the  wishful  thinkers  were  people  in  the  belliger- 
ent governments.  Even  today  after  numerous  disappoint- 
ments, the  hope  of  early  anti-Nazi  revolts  has  not  entirely 
vanished.  You  still  hear  talk  of  some  ersatz  Hitler  who 
might  take  over  the  power. 

Ersatz  Hitler  number  1,  Mr.  Goering,  or  ersatz  Hitler 
number  2,  the  plotting  generals,  or  ersatz  Hitler  number 
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3,  a  purified  German  monarch,  are  all  cited  as  possible 
leaders  of  European  liberation. 

In  addition  to  these,  you  will  find  romantic  left  wing 
suggestions.  The  formerly  prevalent  communist  version 
of  self-deception  concerning  the  rapid  underground 
growth  of  fighting  communist  mass  movements  has  been 
smashed  by  the  German-Russian  alliance,  or  at  least 
changed  its  form.  But  now  there  are  many  who  are 
dreaming  of  a  rebirth  of  the  old  Weimar  Republic  just  as 
it  was,  in  what  now  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  golden 
age  before  Hitler.  These  dreams  are  just  as  unrealistic  as 
the  earlier  communist  tales,  emigre  illusions,  all  wishful 
interpretations  of  history. 

The  German  people,  after  seven  years  of  suppression 
of  liberties,  unprecedented  in  modern  industrial  civili- 
zation, and  now  subjected  to  the  final  indignity  of  a  war 
which  they  hate,  a  war  which  holds  out  only  prospects 
of  unknown  terrors  and  suffering  for  everyone,  want  a 
change;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  What  will  be  the  na- 
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ture  of  that  change,  when  will  it  come,  who  will  lead  it  ? 
If  the  German  people  have  a  free  choice  they  certainly 
will  not  choose  an  ersatz  Hitler.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  of  a  craving  for  democracy  and  freedom.  Democ- 
racy and  freedom  in  the  most  highly  industrialized  coun- 
try in  the  world,  where  75  percent  of  the  wage  earners 
are  engaged  in  industry,  must  mean  industrial  democracy, 
a  society  in  which  the  interests  of  this  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  population  will  be  paramount.  Such  trans- 
formation can  take  place  only  after  the  breakdown  of 
the  Nazi  regime,  after  the  deadly  efficiency  of  its  re- , 
pressive  machine  has  been  destroyed.  It  can  only  come 
after  the  doubts  and  confusion  of  the  people  will  have 
been  dissipated,  the  natural  patriotism  of  the  first  months 
of  war  exposed,  and  finally  when  hope  for  a  constructive 
alternative  exists.  The  tiny  groups  of  organized  under- 
ground opponents  know  this.  They  know  that  they  must 
await  the  ripening  development  for  a  break  through  of 
the  Nazi  dictatorship.  They  know  that  the  alternative 
to  fascism  cannot  be  based  on  any  old  formula,  that  it 
must  be  a  new  and  vital  social  structure  filling  the  needs 
and  answering  the  desires  of  the  German  people  for 
peace,  for  liberty  and  for  economic  security.  If  we  wish 
to  understand  the  chances,  the  activities  and  the  plans  of 
these  underground  units,  we  must  first  analyze  the  ob- 
jective circumstances — how  far  general  discontent  has 
progressed,  to  what  extent  patriotism  is  confused  with 
loyalty  to  the  present  leadership,  whether  there  are  signs 
of  cracking  in  the  National  Socialist  structure,  whether 
the  people  are  prepared  to  focus  on  a  new  and  radically 
different  hope  for  their  own  future. 

Two  factors  should  not  be  confused:  the  potential 
strength  of  undercurrent  opposition  and  its  premature- 
ness  as  an  active  political  force.  Revolutions  come  at  the 
end  of  lost  wars,  never  at  the  beginning  of  a  war.  The 
strength  of  contradictions  operating  within  and  elements 
in  the  internal  opposition  can  shorten  the  war.  Then 
one  must  properly  ask  how  strong  these  elements  are  in 
Germany  today.  To  answer  this  question  one  must  re- 
view some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  German  machine  in 
this  war. 

A  Nation  Fights  Against  Scarcity 

THE  WEAK  POINT  IN  GERMANY'S  TERRIFIC  ATTACKING  POWER 
is,  of  course,  scarcity.  But  even  here  one  must  exercise 
care  in  avoiding  wishful  exaggeration  of  the  extent  of 
scarcity.  Underground 
information  confirms 
the  generally  known 
picture.  The  frantic 
search  for  food,  the  ra- 
tion card  system,  a 
severe  winter  with  a 
desperate  coal  short- 
age, a  whole  nation 
struggling  to  secure 
the  primitive  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Thus  Ger- 
many went  into  the 
war.  Hoarding,  stand- 
ing in  line  to  obtain  a 
part  of  the  meager  ra- 
tion allotment,  concen- 
tration of  all  one's  en- 
ergy on  keeping  a 


Even,  children's  clothes  are  rationed 


single  room  warm,  that  has  become  the  central  interest  of 
millions  of  people. 

To  the  irritation  and  hardships  of  inadequate  food  and 
almost  no  fuel  must  be  added  the  discomfort  of  the  black- 
out, the  disorganization  of  private  and  family  life  through 
evacuation  and  mobilization  in  the  army  or  in  the  thou- 
sands of  war  service  organizations.  Add,  too,  the  distress 
caused  by  the  blockade  of  all  satisfactory  information, 
fear  of  the  uncertain  future,  and  the  nationwide  resent- 
ment of  Nazi  Party  hangers-on  who  still  enjoy  special 
privileges  in  this  time  of  national  emergency.  Taking  all 
this  into  consideration  you  can  sense  the  gathering  energy 
of  a  thousand  forms  of  nascent  resistance  against  those 
responsible  for  this  war.  This  responsibility  is  not  yet  in 
all  cases  identified  with  the  Nazi  regime.  The  Nazis  have 
even  won  back  some  formerly  bitter  opponents  who  now 
would  blame  as  the  enemy  "English-Jewish  capitalism." 
But  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1914, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Nazi  attempt  to  build  up  a  fanatic 
patriotism  has  thus  far  not  succeeded.  Apathy,  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  struggle  for  survival  against  scarcity,  the  con- 
sequences of  war- — these  make  up  the  mass  reaction  this 
first  war  winter. 

"I  have  not  been  so  cold  for  ten  years  as  this  winter  . . ."; 
"Christmas  and  New  Year  without  a  warm  room  at  home 
and  without  a  Christmas  goose  .  .  .";  ".  .  .  Sometimes 
you  have  to  put  your  numb  fingers  in  warm  water  to 
thaw  them  out.  .  .  ."  These  are  just  a  few  quotations 
from  hundreds  of  letters  of  this  kind.  Complaints  about 
frozen  potatoes,  the  food  of  the  people  in  Germany,  com- 
plaints about  the  ever-present  ''cement"  (the  popular 
army  name  for  a  fatless  mush  of  potatoes  and  sauer- 
kraut), complaints  about  the  lack  of  meat,  fats,  vegeta- 
bles, fruit,  fill  the  daily  conversation,  the  letters  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  mass  of  German  people  at  home 
and  at  the  front.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  a  sensa- 
tion it  is  today  for  a  German  to  get  a  chance  at  a  piece 
of  soap,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  coffee  or  a  pair  of  socks, 
over  and  above  what  is  allowed  on  the  clothes  ration 
card. 

There  are  regional  differences:  better  supplies  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north,  and  in  the  country  than  in  the 
cities.  And  there  are  seasonal  changes  as  well  as  certain 
difficulties  arising  out  of  organizational  shortcomings 
which  cannot  yet  be  considered  symptomatic  of  a  general 
breakdown.  One  realistic  underground  report  points  out 

that  an  exaggerated 
scarcity  was  created  at 
the  beginning  of  the 
war,  because  the  older 
generation,  remember- 
ing their  last  war  expe- 
rience, worked  like  ants 
to  stock  cellar  and  kitch- 
en with  everything  they 
could  lay  their  hands 
on. 

This  private  hoarding 
must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  family  re- 
serves plus  the  official 
reserves  mean  that  al- 
though there  may  be  no 
vegetables  on  the  mar- 
ket for  days  at  a  time,  as 
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in  Berlin  during  January,  there  will  be  no  starvation,  no 
hunger  crisis  in  the  immediate  future.  But  the  essential 
fact  cannot  be  overlooked,  the  war  began  with  a  well- 
organized  but  nonetheless  genuine  scarcity,  the  result  of 
National  Socialist  economics. 

Workers,  Women,  Soldiers 

IN  ORDER  TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  FEELING  OF  THE  WORKERS  OF 

Germany  today  it  is  only  necessary  to  follow  the  official 
campaign  for  a  "socialist  milennium."  Since  November, 
a  noisy  radical  campaign  has  swept  the  country  with  the 
slogan :  "Workers  of  the  world  unite  against  English  capi- 
talism," thus  attempting  to  reactivise  the  spirit  of  the  dem- 
ocratic revolution  of  1918  with  its  "Workers  and  Sol- 
diers" slogans.  These  fill  the  Nazi  press,  the  broadcasts 
and  the  billboards  throughout  the  country  with  an  energy 
hitherto  only  known  in  the  propaganda  carried  on  by 
Russian  bolshevism.  This  propaganda  is  entirely  anti- 
conservative,  national  bolshevist,  proclaiming  a  saviour 
cult  for  the  German  worker.  Locally  Nazi  leaders  fulmi- 
nate in  a  ruthless,  demagogical  leftist  spirit.  Leading  capi- 
talists— like  Thyssen,  whose  property  was  confiscated — 
are  in  exile  or  persecuted. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  for  the  Nazis — professed 
haters  of  working  class  spirit  and  destroyers  of  labor 
organizations — to  cater  to  the  class  consciousness  of  the 
workers,  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  The  majority  of  working 
people  in  Germany  had  come  to  look  with  a  kind  of 
friendly  tolerance  on  the  Nazi  regime,  which  in  spite  of 
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its  oppressions  had  at  least  put  the  mass  of  the  unemployed 
to  work.  When  the  war  came  it  brought  not  only  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  military  service  and  aggrava- 
ted scarcity  but  it  introduced  a  new  regime  for  the  work- 
ers of  Germany.  With  one  stroke  it  abolished  almost  all 
of  the  few  liberties  they  still  enjoyed.  All  factories  and  em- 
ployers were  forbidden  to  raise  wages  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Extra  pay  for  overtime  work  at  night  and  on 
Sundays  was  abolished.  By  a  simple  decree  every  worker 
was  put  under  a  special  mobilization  enabling  authorities 
to  exercise  complete  control  over  hours  and  labor  condi- 
tions and  subjecting  him  to  the  same  discipline  as  the  soldier. 
Naturally  the  attitude  of  the  worker  toward  the  Nazi 
regime  which  had  become  a  war  regime  changed.  It  is 
because  they  are  conscious  of  that,  because  they  already 
see  evidence  of  it  in  the  slowdown  of  work  and  in  general 
apathy,  and  because  they  are  desperately  afraid  of  the 
disaffection  of  the  workers,  that  the  National  Socialist 
chiefs  conceived  and  launched  the  whole  pseudo  socialist 
campaign,  appealing  to  the  "Workers  of  Germany."  They 
hope  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  which  is  so  lacking  in  this 
war  to  win  the  loyalty  of  the  living  energies  of  Nazi 
economy.  They  have  had  to  make  some  concessions  to 
the  workers,  such  as  special  rations  to  workers  in  heavy 
industry  and  reestablishment  of  extra  pay  for  overtime. 

This  new  diffidence  and  passive  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  is  the  most  important  and  hopeful  inner 
change  which  the  war  has  brought.  This  does  not  mean 
organized  opposition  nor  even  always  conscious  anti- 
Nazi  feeling,  but  it  has  already  meant  a  de- 
cline in  production.  The  authorities  have  found 
it  necessary  to  declare  official  factory  statistics 
strictly  confidential,  and  their  publication  is  con- 
sidered treason.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the 
estimate  that  the  output  in  all  industries  has 
slowed  down — in  some  cases  by  more  than  25 
percent.  This  slowdown  may  be  attributed  partly 
to  raw  material  difficulties  and  technical  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  war,  but  it  is  often  due  to 
a  kind  of  passive  sabotage  by  workers  who  see 
no  reason  to  exert  themselves  and  strain  their 
energies  to  produce  for  a  regime  carrying  on  a 
war  which  they  abhor.  The  blackout  causes  acci- 
dents and  technical  disturbances  in  England  and 
France  as  well  as  in  Germany,  but  it  is  much 
worse  in  Germany.  There  is  a  chronic  transpor- 
tation crisis,  with  overcrowded  trains,  reduced 
schedules,  incredible  delays  in  transfer  of  goods. 
It  is  a  symptom  of  a  stoppage  of  circulation  in 
the  social  body. 

And  there  is  another  symptom — the  typical 
inflationary  way  of  spending  money.  Unprece- 
dented crowds  gather  every  night  in  bars  and 
beer  halls.  A  frugal  people  has  become  reckless 
with  its  money,  throwing  it  away  on  luxuries  and 
narcotics  because  the  necessities  of  life  are  not  to 
be  had.  Everyone  wants  to  get  rid  of  whatever 
money  he  has,  to  put  it  into  objects  of  tangible 
value.  People  buy  carpets,  sets  of  china;  working 
people  buy  expensive  toys  for  their  children, 
lamps  which  they  do  not  need,  any  objects 
which  are  not  subject  to  ration  restrictions. 

In  the  factories,  squabbles  prevail.  The  old 
motto,  "He  who  does  not  work  should  not  eat," 
has,  as  it  were,  been  changed  into  a  new  one: 
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"He  who  doesn't  eat  can't 
work."  There  are 'frequent  pro- 
tests against  the  monotonous 
fare  at  the  community  factory 
meals,  a  steady  procession  of  po- 
tatoes, cabbage,  beans  and  no 
meat. 

The  wives  of  the  workers 
grumble  even  more  than  their 
men.  They  say  they  have  "been 
called  to  the  front,"  when  they 
are  conscripted  to  do  the  heavy 
work  in  munitions  factories. 
They  are  exasperated  by  the 
daily  struggle  to  get  enough 
food  to  feed  their  families.  Some- 
times they  go  so  far  as  to  dem- 
onstrate openly.  Recently,  in  Vi- 
enna, housewives  stormed  the 
market  until  a  high  Nazi  official 
appeared  and  promised  to  pun- 
ish a  merchant  who  was  with- 
holding a  supply  of  onions. 

Another  group  is  that  which 
might  be  called  the  remnants  of 
the  German  bourgeoisie,  the 
middle  and  upper  class.  Many 

of  them  have  become  bitter.  Some,  torn  between  hatred 
of  the  Nazis  and  fear  for  Germany,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  right  or  wrong,  now  the  Fatherland  is  in 
danger.  The  Nazis  have  regained  some  ground  through 
their  propaganda  against  the  British  Empire,  which,  they 
declare,  does  not  want  to  let  Germany  develop  peacefully 
and  wants  to  divide  it  up  again.  But  the  experience  of 
the  first  half  year  has  considerably  weakened  this  new 
wave  of  bewildered  patriotism.  There  is  bitter  criticism 
against  the  concessions  to  Stalin,  particularly  strong  since 
the  Finnish  campaign;  resentment  against  the  ruthless 
expulsion  of  the  Baltic  and  South  Tyrolean  Germans, 
who,  forced  out  of  their  homes  and  into  Czech  and  Polish 
territories,  are  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  hatred  of  the  op- 
pressed native  population.  No  man  is  more  despised  than 
Ribbentrop  for  his  responsibility  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  Russians.  Business  men  and  what  remains  of  capi- 
talists feel  as  if  they  are  on  a  volcano  of  imminent  revo- 
lution. They  have  one  dream — to  establish  an  account  in 
a  Swiss  bank,  or  somewhere  outside  Germany.  Hitler's 
enemies  have  been  prophesying  a  revolt  of  the  "generals" 
against  the  Nazi  Party.  This  is  merely  wishful  thinking. 
The  leading  opposition  generals  have  been  dismissed,  de- 
moted, even  killed — like  Fritsch.  The  chief  commanders 
now  are  ambitious  Nazi  careerists.  There  are  grumblers 
among  the  old  colonels,  schooled  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Kaiser's  armies,  but  they  are  powerless.  Among  the  lower 
ranks  there  is  rivalry  with  the  party  bureaucrats,  as  there 
is  in  the  entire  army,  but  these  officers  are  Nazis  them- 
selves, and  do  not  want  a  change,  but  simply  personal 
advancement.  No,  there  will  be  no  successful  plot  to  over- 
throw Hitler  from  the  officer  class.  But,  as  in  all  revolu- 
tionary situations,  the  common  soldiers  become  the  chief 
concern  and  source  of  uneasiness  for  the  regime  in  power. 

On  the  Western  Front,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sol- 
diers are  crowded  together  in  bad  barracks,  in  makeshift 
billets,  with  insufficient  nourishment.  According  to  un- 
derground reports,  discipline  is  beginning  to  slacken,  first 
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with  unwillingness  to  salute  the  officers  properly  and  re- 
fusal to  follow  the  strict  traditional  drill.  Commanding 
officers  are  said  to  feel  that  discipline  cannot  be  revived 
as  long  as  the  soldiers  are  quartered  in  the  towns  in  the 
homes  of  the  people,  but  their  requests  for  transfer  to 
regular  barracks  are  in  vain  because  the  barracks  do  not 
exist.  Failing  proper  military  living  conditions,  the  officers 
say  openly  that  the  only  thing  that  will  save  the  soldiers' 
morale  is  military  action  and  they  hope  for  activity  on 
the  Western  Front.  Commanders  in  the  occupied  territo- 
ries in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  face  the  special  diffi- 
culties of  a  hostile  populace.  "They  simply  avert  their 
gaze  from  us  Germans.  You  cannot  imagine  how  great 
their  scorn  is,"  one  soldier  reports  from  an  occupied  dis- 
trict. There  are  many  attempts  at  violence  against  sentries 
and  lone  Germans  in  these  areas.  You  learn  about  them 
from  the  punishments  meted  out  to  the  natives — the 
firing  squads  killing  hundreds  of  people  when  a  soldier 
has  died  at  the  hands  of  Czech  or  Polish  patriots.  On  the 
Western  Front  "there  is  complaint  about  every  rabbit  or 
chicken  which  disappears,"  from  the  German  farmers  who 
have  to  bear  die  burden  of  military  occupation.  In  the 
east  there  are  neither  rabbits  nor  chickens,  but  there  is 
sabotage  on  the  part  of  those  who  survived  the  Polish 
war. 

Underground 

THIS    IS    THE   SITUATION    IN    WHICH    THE    MEMBERS    OF    THE 

organized  underground  movement  await  their  opportu- 
nity. What  has  the  war  meant  to  these  tiny  groups  of 
men  and  women  who  have  kept  alive  their  organizations 
and  their  beliefs  through  all  the  years  of  Hitler  rule? 

When  the  war  broke  out  these  people  had  to  decide  to 
be  more  careful,  even  to  lay  low  for  months.  They  were 
confronted  with  new  regulations,  the  death  penalty  for 
almost  every  offense.  This  may  mean  the  mere  possession 
of  weapons,  simple  criticism  of  the  armed  forces,  modest 
complaints  to  the  factory  man-  (Continued  on  page  264) 
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You  Have  Seen  Their  Pictures 


by  HARTLEY  E.  HOWE 

Government  photography,  focused  on  the  somber  side  of  rural  America,  has 
produced  some  of  the  most  vivid  human  documents  of  our  times.  Here  is  the 
story  of  the  photographic  section  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  told 
by  a  writer  who  knows  the  men  and  women  behind  the  cameras. 


FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  PHOTOGRAPHS  AREN'T  THE 
sort  of  pictures  a  person  forgets  easily.  A  pregnant  farm 
woman  standing  in  the  doorway  of  her  battered  cabin, 
a  group  of  ragged  children  clustered  about  her.  A  father 
and  two  children  running  for  shelter  in  a  dust  storm  [see 
page  239].  Or  a  couple  of  fellows  on  the  bum,  trudging 
down  the  road  past  a  big  billboard  reading:  "Next  Time 
Try  the  Train— Relax." 

The  story  behind  these  photographs  is  not  widely 
known,  but  it's  a  good  story,  and  important  to  politicians, 
sociologists,  economists,  who  can  find  in  the  camera  a 
highly  useful  tool.  Important  to  people  who  want  to  re- 
cord the  world  of  today  before  it  slips  away  into  the  world 
of  yesterday.  And  above  all,  important  to  everyone  who 
believes  that  democracy  can  succeed  in  a  gigantic  country 
like  ours  only  when  people  are  informed  about  the 
troubles  of  their  fellow  Americans  and  thus  are  impelled 
to  do  something  to  help  them  out. 

Farm  Security  photography  is  government  photogra- 
phy. The  government  has  been  using  the  camera  almost 
since  the  days  of  Daguerre:  to  record  patent  drawings, 
to  report  wars,  to  show  stay-at-homes  the  Indians  and 
scenery  of  the  Far  West.  And  more  recently,  federal  agen- 
cies have  used  photographs  to  teach  people  better  ways 
to  meet  problems  connected  with  crops,  mines  and  forests. 

What  distinguishes  FSA  photography  are  its  objectives. 
The  first  is  to  tell  people,  through  pictures,  about  the 
great  human  problem  with  which  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration is  struggling:  the  problem  of  giving  a  decent 
break  to  the  lowest  third  of  our  farm  population.  The 
other  basic  aim  is  equally  sweeping — to  make  a  photo- 
graphic record  of  rural  America — a  visual  account  of  how 
America's  farmers  live,  work,  play,  eat,  and  sleep. 

That  Farm  Security  photography  has  been  able  to  ven- 
ture successfully  into  these  new  fields  is  due  to  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances.  First,  the  pioneer  work  of  Lewis 
Hine  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  had  already 
shown  the  possibilities  of  social  photography.  Such  books 
as  the  Yale  University  "Pageant  of  America"  had  em- 
phasized to  scholars  the  value  of  pictures  as  historical 
records.  Certain  magazines  had  driven  home  the  ability 
of  pictures  to  tell  a  story.  Now  the  New  Deal  was  open- 
ing the  door  to  experiments  in  new  educational  tech- 
niques. And  at  the  same  time  photography  was  becoming 
a  more  flexible  tool,  with  faster  lenses,  speedier  films, 
better  lights,  and  smaller,  lighter  cameras. 

Another  factor  which  has  made  for  success  is  the  field 
in  which  FSA's  cameramen  have  worked.  The  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration's  program  has  been  as  broad  as  the 
problems  it  has  had  to  meet.  Marginal  farmers  have  been 
moved  to  richer  soil  and  their  old  land  turned  to  forest 


or  pasture.  Subsistence  homesteads  and  cooperative  farms 
have  been  set  up  for  dispossessed  sharecroppers.  Tenants 
have  been  loaned  money  to  buy  their  land.  Country  peo- 
ple have  been  encouraged  to  start  cooperatives  to  buy 
machinery  and  provide  themselves  with  medical  care. 
Sanitary  camps  have  been  built  for  migrants.  Greenbelt 
housing  projects  have  been  erected. 

BUT   FOR   THE   MOST   IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN   THE   SUCCESS   OF 

FSA  photography,  we  must  look  to  those  who  planned 
the  program,  directed  it,  and  went  out  and  took  the  pic- 
tures. The  key  figure  throughout  has  been  Roy  Stryker, 
chief  of  FSA  photography. 

Head  of  the  most  vigorous  group  of  photographic  pio- 
neers in  the  country,  Roy  Stryker  doesn't  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  taking  pictures  than  the  average  snap- 
shooter.  And  despite  his  executive  post,  he  is  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  administrative  problems.  What  he  does 
understand  is  how  to  use  pictures  to  put  across  an  idea. 
This  he  learned  at  Columbia  University  where  he  arrived 
after  the  World  War  with  a  bride  and  a  new  ambition — 
to  study  economics.  Brought  up  on  a  Colorado  ranch,  he 
had  been  a  cowboy  and  miner,  seen  service  overseas  with 
the  A.E.F.,  and  spent  several  semesters  at  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines. 

After  receiving  his  degree  at  Columbia,  Stryker  stayed 
on  as  a  graduate  student,  and  then  as  an  instructor  in 
economics.  He  became  interested  in  pictures  while  pre- 
paring photographs  for  a  heavily  illustrated  economics 
textbook  by  Rexford  Tugwell. 

In  1933  President  Roosevelt  appointed  Tugwell  head 
of  the  Resettlement  Administration,  as  Farm  Security 
was  originally  called.  Tugwell,  fearing  that  the  press 
would  not  give  the  new  agency  a  fair  break,  turned  to 
the  movies,  the  radio  and  the  photograph  to  tell  Resettle- 
ment's story  to  the  public.  To  head  the  photographic  sec- 
tion of  his  information  division  he  called  in  his  old  col- 
league. 

Stryker  brought  important  qualifications  to  his  new 
post.  He  had  learned  how  to  tell  the  story  of  social  and 
economic  problems  through  pictures.  He  had  great  in- 
sight into  rural  America,  blended  of  sound  knowledge  of 
its  economic  structure  and  sensitivity  to  its  beauty  and 
tragedy.  He  possessed  the  ability  to  make  friends.  He  has 
been  able  to  tell  his  photographers  what  he  wanted  and 
be  a  constructive  critic.  He  can  help  them  pick  out  the 
important  elements  in  a  place  or  a  problem. 

His  approach  to  photography  is  through  the  subject 
matter.  To  Stryker  a  good  photograph  is  one  which 
achieves  the  ends  for  which  it  was  taken.  "If  a  photog- 
rapher understands  the  social  forces  present  in  a  scene," 
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he  once  remarked,  "the  resulting  photograph  should  be 
a  satisfactory  pictorial  presentation."  There  are,  however, 
a  couple  of  important  conditions  attached  to  this  theory. 
It  presupposes  that  the  photographer  is  technically  profi- 
cient. And  Stryker  is  coming  to  think  more  and  more 
in  terms  of  not  one  picture  but  a  whole  series. 

Farm  Security's  emphasis  on  what  is  taken,  rather  than 
how  it  is  taken,  has  led  to  an  extremely  simple  technique. 
Pictures  are  made  from  the  viewpoint  which  shows  the 
subject  most  clearly;  unusual  angle  shots  or  trick  lighting 
effects  are  extremely  rare.  Actuality  always  wins  in  any 
conflict  with  artistry. 

Photographers  in  Action 

FARM  SECURITY  MUST  HAVE  PHOTOGRAPHERS  WHO  "UNDER- 
stand  the  social  forces  present  in  a  scene."  Technical  abil- 
ity is,  of  course,  fundamental;  the  photographer  must  be 
able  to  forget  his  camera  and  concentrate  on  his  subject. 
He  must  have  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  America.  He  must  be  able  to  get  along 
with  people  and  to  sympathize  with  their  problems.  And 
since  he  is  often  away  from  Washington  for  months  at  a 
time,  he  must  have  enough  old-fashioned  horse  sense  to 
handle  any  situation  that  arises  in  the  field. 

But  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  the  best  training 
for  FSA  cameramen  judging  from  the  diverse  back- 
grounds of  the  present  staff.  Arthur  Rothstein  began  his 
career  by  taking  scientific  pictures  in  a  New  York  hospi- 
tal. Dorothea  Lange  abandoned  her  career  as  a  portrait 
photographer.  Russell  Lee  wandered  into  photography 
from  chemical  engineering.  The  newest  member  of  the 
staff,  Marion  Post,  a  schoolteacher  who  picked  up  pho- 
tography as  a  hobby,  on  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  be- 
came one  of  the  few  women  news  photographers  in  the 
country.  John  Vachon,  who  now  does  special  assignments, 
didn't  know  anything  about  photography  when  he  came 
to  FSA  as  Stryker's  messenger. 

All  of  them  have  studied  the  work  of  the  earlier  Farm 
Security  photographers,  particularly  Walker  Evans  and 
Ben  Shahn,  and  have  been  influenced  by  each  other's  pic- 
tures. Still  they,  keep  their  personal  idiosyncrasies.  Roth- 
stein  is  perhaps  the  most  pictorially  minded  of  the  lot, 
sometimes  deliberately  trying  for  what  he  calls  a  "maga- 
zine cover  shot."  Lange  possesses  remarkable  sympathetic 
insight  into  human  beings,  if  occasionally  verging  on  sen- 
timentality. Lee  is  more  consistent  and  analytical.  Post 
reflects  newspaper  training  in  her  unusually  well  devel- 
oped narrative  sense. 

Before  a  photographer  starts  out  he  makes  a  special 
study  of  the  subjects  he  is  to  cover.  Here,  for  example,  is 
the  way  Rothstein  prepared  for  a  recent  trip  into  Idaho 
and  Montana.  He  began  with  the  geography  of  the  area, 
both  physical  and  economic.  Then  he  traced  its  history 
in  such  books  as  Parkman's  "Oregon  Trail"  and  the  re- 
cent WPA  guides.  He  gathered  leads  on  specific  stories, 
talking  to  people  with  special  knowledge,  the  editor  of  a 
cattle  trade  journal,  for  instance.  He  and  Stryker  worked 
out  a  series  of  stories,  ghost  towns,  dude  ranches,  Mon- 
tana farming.  These  were  combined  into  a  general  shoot- 
ing script.  Once  in  the  field  the  photographer  may  or 
may  not  follow  this. 

The  photographer  goes  into  the  field  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction, but  he  sometimes  runs  into  trouble.  Once  dur- 
ing a  strike  Rothstein  took  a  photograph  of  an  armed 
guard  at  an  Alabama  mine.  Only  a  bluff  that  G-men 
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would  investigate  any  loss  of  government  property  saved 
his  film  from  confiscation.  Labor  disputes  of  any  kind 
make  photography  difficult.  But  there  is  little  trouble  with 
the  people  themselves.  Sometimes  they  are  proud,  some- 
times ashamed,  but  they  are  almost  always  willing  to  have 
their  picture  taken  if  they  are  sure  they're  not  being 
laughed  at.  Often  they  have  a  pathetic  faith  that  all  would 
be  well  if  only  the  President  knew  about  their  troubles. 
Farm  Security's  photographers  would  be  the  first  to 
deny  that  their  work  could  not  be  improved.  To  this 
particular  observer  there  sometimes  seems  to  be  a  static 
quality  in  FSA  pictures,  as  if  the  photographer  had  caught 
only  a  moment  in  the  life  of  the  place.  Often  the  problem 
is  shown  in  terms  of  a  number  of  individuals — the  house 
of  one  family,  the  cattle  of  another,  and  so  on.  FSA  might 
well  take  a  tip  from  the  picture  magazines  and  unify  a 
series  by  following  a  representative  family  through  dif- 
ferent phases  of  their  situation.  The  value  of  the  pictures 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  with  better  caption  material. 
The  difficulties  faced  by  the  photographer  in  trying  to 
take  a  great  number  of  pictures  and  record  data  at  the 
same  time  have  resulted  in  far  too  little  information 
being  provided  with  each  picture. 

FOUR    YEARS    HAVE    BROUGHT   25,000    PHOTOGRAPHS    TO   FSA's 

files.  They  represent  the  cream  of  the  crop,  the  survivors 
of  a  rigorous  weeding  out.  The  problems  of  rural  poverty 
remain  the  principal  subject.  The  only  records  of  FSA 
projects  now  kept  by  Stryker's  office  are  photographs 
showing  the  construction  of  some  of  the  larger  commu- 
nities. And  the  importance  of  publicity  pictures — shots 
taken  to  illustrate  news  stories  of  FSA  activities— has  also 
declined. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  studies  is  enormous.  Behind 
the  whole  problem  of  jobless  farm  labor  lie  the  stories  of 
its  causes,  such  as  farm  mechanization  and  decreased  pro- 
duction. In  the  forces  which  produce  these  conditions  is 
yet  more  material:  the  story  of  the  invention  of  agricul- 
tural machinery,  of  crop  limitation,  of  changing  dietary 
habits. 

At  present  plans  are  being  made  to  photograph  vari- 
ous non-rural  institutions  which  vitally  affect  the  farmer: 
transportation,  the  great  produce  exchanges,  the  slaughter 
houses,  the  flour  and  textile  mills,  the  multitude  of  mid- 
dlemen, and  the  retail  outlets.  And  more  pictures  are  be- 
ing taken  of  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion in  order  to  have  a  standard  of  farm  life  with  which 
to  contrast  the  tragedy  of  the  underprivileged. 

Already  the  collection  covers  a  lot  of  ground.  For  in- 
stance: under  institutions,  the  cross-index  includes  a  wide 
variety,  from  courthouses  and  town  halls,  through  gas 
stations  and  barber  shops  to  privies.  Among  the  activities 
listed  are  strikes,  "auctions,  drinking,  gambling,  parades, 
loafing.  Groups  of  people  include  Negroes,  Mexicans, 
Indians,  Cajuns,  mountaineers.  Some  eighteen  crops  are 
covered,  from  cotton  to  cranberries,  while  under  "Cul- 
ture of  the  U.S."  we  find  listed  the  American  roadside, 
interiors,  primitive  paintings,  movies,  religion,  politics, 
architecture,  and  radio.  Here  is  enough  of  America  to 
provide  a  cud  for  future  social  historians  to  chew  on. 

Stryker  and  his  staff  are  now  experimenting  with  a 
new  use  for  photography — as  a  tool  for  social  research. 
This  means  using  the  great  number  of  facts  which  the 
camera  can  record  instantly  in  a  photograph  to  make  an 
analysis  of  problems.  The  experiment  is  being  tried  out 
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in  several  southern  counties  by  FSA  in  cooperation  with 
a  state  university.  The  photographers  and  researchers  are 
covering  the  area  in  pairs,  and  hope  eventually  to  have  a 
complete  record  of  its  economic  and  social  set-up  by  com- 
bining pictures  and  written  data. 

Farm  Security  Tells  Its  Story 

THE   BEST  PICTURES   IN  THE  WORLD   WOULD  BE  VALUELESS  IF 

they  got  no  further  than  a  quiet  grave  in  FSA's  files. 
But  these  photographs  reach  the  public  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Some  are  sent  out  with  articles  by  FSA  writers. 
When  Stryker  has  a  particularly  outstanding  set  he  often 
calls  on  editors  whom  he  knows  personally. 

About  175  newspapers  and  magazines  have  used  FSA 
photographs  in  the  past  two  years,  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  to  the  Walnut  Ridge  (Ark.)  Times-Dis- 
patch. The  New  Yor^  Times  is  a  constant  user  of  the  pic- 
tures; its  Sunday  magazine  was  once  so  impressed  by  a 
series  on  Gee's  Bend,  Ala.,  that  a  writer  was  sent  there  to 
do  a  story  to  go  with  the  pictures.  Most  of  the  big  metro- 
politan dailies  have  used  FSA  photographs,  and  the  list 
of  national  magazines  include  Survey  Graphic,  Collier's, 
Time,  Life,  Loo{,  Netvsweel^,  McCall's  and  Current 
History. 

Farm  Security  pictures  have  been  particularly  success- 
ful as  illustrations  for  such  books  as  Herman  Nixon's 
"Forty  Acres  'and  Steel  Mules" — a  study  of  the  rural 
economy  of  the  South;  Dorothea  Lange's  and  Paul  S. 
Taylor's  "An  American  Exodus,"  and  Edwin  Rosskam's 
"Washington,  Nerve  Center."  FSA  pictures  received  a 
unique  tribute  when  Archibald  MacLeish  wrote  "Land  of 
the  Free.'.'  The  book  has  a  photograph  facing  each  page  of 
the  poem — most  of  them  FSA — and,  as  MacLeish  noted: 
"The  original  purpose  had  been  to  write  some  sort  of 
text  to  which  these  photographs  might  serve  as  commen- 
tary. But  so  great  was  the  stubborn  inward  livingness  of 
these  vivid  American  documents  that  the  result  was  a  re- 
versal of  that  plan." 

The  1939  US.  Camera  Annual  devoted  a  special  sec- 
tion to  FSA  photographs.  The  veteran  photographer 
Edward  Steichen  introduced  them  as  an  "outstanding 
achievement."  The  pictures  were  selected  from  the  1938 
International  Photographic  Exhibition  in  New  York. 
Here  FSA  tested  public  reaction  by  providing  slips  for 
comments.  Nine  out  of  ten  were  favorable;  the  crowd, 
largely  made  up  of  amateur  photographers,  forgot  about 
camera  technique  in  their  interest  in  the  subject  matter. 
A  demand  that  something  be  done  about  such  conditions 
was  repeated  again  and  again.  The  most  varied  lessons 
were  read  into  the  photographs;  they  were  called  Nazi 
and  communist  propaganda;  some  said  they  proved  the 
need  for  birth  control;  others  that  immigration  should 
be  stopped. 

Exhibits  are  the  logical  outgrowth  of  Tugwell's  orig- 
inal idea  of  using  photographs  to  reach  the  public  directly. 
They  vary  widely  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  to  be  shown.  Those  of  pure  pictorial  interest 
for  the  Cleveland  Museum  or  New  York's  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  for  instance,  were  made  up  of  outstanding 
photographs.  Sets  are  planned  for  economics  and  sociology 
classes — they  have  been  used  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  and 
Princeton,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma.  Another  type  of  exhibit  is  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  camera  as  an  esthetic  medium. 

A  number  of  libraries  have  used  loan  exhibits.  The 


New  York  Public  Library  has  hundreds  of  FSA  photo- 
graphs in  its  great  picture  collection  which  people  bor- 
row as  they  do  books.  From  them  an  expert  picked  out 
photographs  for  a  World's  Fair  exhibit  on  mental  hy- 
giene. Once  a  Catholic  charity  and  a  birth  control  or- 
ganization, each  unknown  to  the  other,  picked  the  iden- 
tical picture  to  illustrate  their  literature. 

The  only  complete  set  of  FSA  prints  is  in  Stryker's 
office.  Considering  the  value  of  the  collection,  Stryker 
would  like  to  have  complete  sets  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  regional 
collections  placed  in  libraries  all  over  the  country. 

Propaganda? 

ATTACKS  ON  FARM  SECURITY  PHOTOGRAPHY  HAVE  CENTERED 
around  charges  that  it  is  one-sided  propaganda  for  the 
New  Deal.  These  came  to  a  head  in  the  summer  of  1936 
when  the  famous  skull  pictures  made  FSA  an  issue  in 
the  Presidential  campaign.  There  was  a  serious  drought 
that  summer  and  the  pictures  were  distributed  by  a  pic- 
ture syndicate  with  a  caption  indicating  that  the  skull 
came  from  a  drought-stricken  steer.  The  opposition  press, 
to  its  joy,  found  that  the  same  skull  was  shown  against 
two  different  backgrounds,  one  of  grass,  the  other  parched 
earth. 

It  was  explained  that  the  photographer  had  moved  the 
skull  about  ten  feet  to  get  it  against  a  contrasting  back- 
ground and  that  the  caption  had  apparently  been  writ- 
ten by  the  syndicate  which  took  the  print  from  the  files, 
for  the  original  title  made  no  mention  of  drought.  But 
all  explanations  were  ignored:  The  skull  had  been  moved, 
and  was  therefore  a  movable  prop.  This  made  it  a  fake 
picture,  proving  incontrovertibly  that  the  Resettlement 
Administration  (as  it  was  then  called)  was  a  center  for 
false  propaganda  and  by  inference,  that  RA  itself  and 
the  whole  Nqw  Deal  were  fakes. 

There  undoubtedly  are  points  in  the  FSA  photographic 
program  open  to  legitimate  dispute.  How  far,  for  exam- 
ple, should  a  government  agency  go  in  using  publicity — 
whether  pictures  or  text — to  further  its  own  policies?  A 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere  between  no  publicity  at 
all — which  would  make  those  in  office  unable  to  show  the 
public  what  they  are  doing  and  why — and  the  propa- 
ganda of  a  totalitarian  state.  It  seems  as  if  government 
sponsored  publicity  which  is  accurate,  and  which  tells 
about  policies  and  problems  rather  than  individuals  and 
parties,  is  not  only  harmless  but  desirable.  Certainly  FSA 
photographs  come  well  within  this  category. 

Farm  Security's  influence  on  governmental  photogra- 
phy in  general  is  growing  steadily.  The  staff  is  now 
doing  many  assignments  for  other  agencies  which  realize 
the  value  of  photographs  as  a  means  of  telling  the  public 
about  their  work.  At  the  same  time  bureaus  which  are 
overhauling  their  photographic  sections,  or  starting  new 
ones,  are  constantly  asking  Stryker's  assistance. 

While  it  is  always  hazardous  to  write  of  the  future  of 
any  federal  activity  dependent  upon  the  uncertain  tides  of 
public  opinion  as  reflected  in  Congress,  we  need  not  look 
into  the  future  to  find  a  notable  record  of  achievement. 
Farm  Security  has  gathered  the  finest  collection  of  pic- 
tures of  rural  America  in  existence.  It  has  brought  home 
to  millions  the  tragedy  of  our  rural  lower  third.  It  has 
made  a  permanent  impress  on  federal  photographic  meth- 
ods. And  it  has  vividly  demonstrated  the  value  of  the 
camera  as  an  instrument  of  government. 
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Mechanized  farm,  Texas 
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Two-Edged:  Sword  or  Ploughshare 


by  PAUL  KELLOGG 


While  in  London  last  month,  Sumner  Welles  conferred  with  Clement  R. 
Attlee,  leader  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  and  his  associate,  Arthur  Green- 
wood, who  was  its  telling  parliamentary  spokesman  when  war  was  joined. 
In  a  sense,  Robert  Smillie  was  at  their  elbows;  for  to  them  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  British  workers,  he  epitomizes  "Labour's  Peace  Offensive"  in  the 
World  War — which  finds  fresh  incarnation  today.  [See  page  245.] 


IN  MID-FEBRUARY,  LONDON  CABLES  CARRIED  WORD  FROM 
Dumfries  of  the  death  at  eighty-two  of  a  great  Scot. 
They  brought  back  to  me  a  late  afternoon,  twenty-two 
years  before  in  the  war  time  winter  of  1918,  when  I  sat 
on  the  floor,  leaning  back  against  the  wall  and  taking 
notes  of  what  Robert  Smillie  was  saying.  We  were  alone 
in  his  room  in  a  second  rate  commercial  hotel  in  Notting- 
ham, England — a  room  so  cold  that  he  would  not  rest  in 
the  one  chair,  but  in  his  rough  tweeds,  pipe  in  mouth, 
paced  back  and  forth  in  the  cramped  space  between  bed 
and  bureau.  A  straightforward,  engaging  man  with  a  sen- 
sitive strong  face,  alight  with  daring  conviction;  Scotch  in 
the  burr  of  his  tongue;  a  miner  in  the  set  of  his  shoulders. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  I  was  taking  notes  for 
a  message  to  Americans  (which  we  carried  in  The  Survey 
for  March  23,  1918)  from  the  most  powerful  leader  in 
England  outside  the  war  cabinet — one  who  carried  that 
power  as  a  wracking  and  precious  stewardship.  This  was 
not  because  he  had  not  been  asked  more  than  once  to 
enter  the  war  cabinet.  He  had  always  refused— and  stuck 
to  his  post  as  head  of  the  miners.  A  quarter  million  of 
them  had  joined  the  colors;  and,  for  the  rest,  under  his 
quiet  leadership  theirs  was  the  only  union  in  England 
strong  enough  to  hold  out  for  the  right  to  strike  in  war 
time. 

Robert  Smillie  sprang  from  the  same  district  which  had 
given  Keir  Hardie  to  the  British  Labour  Movement;  and, 
also,  Alexander  MacDonald,  miners'  leader  of  an  earlier 
day,  who  was  one  of  the  first  Labour  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  book  in  which  he  later  told  his  story  of  "My 
Life  for  Labour,"  went  back  to  his  first  jobs  in  the  pits 
before  he  was  twelve  (at  about  a  dollar  a  week).  Young 
Bob  was  still  a  lad  when  he  helped  organize  the  miners 
of  his  locality.  When  I  talked  with  him,  he  was  at  one 
and  the  same  time  president  of  the  Lanarkshire  Miners 
Union;  president  of  the  Miners  Federation  of  Great  Brit- 
ain; chairman  of  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Railway  Men, 
Transport  Workers  and  Miners — then  the  most  powerful 
labor  formation  in  Europe.  The  war  government  ap- 
pointed him  to  membership  on  the  Whitley  Commission, 
assigned  to  block  out  policies  of  industrial  reconstruction. 
After  the  war,  with  Justice  Sankey  presiding  over  an 
equally  famous  commission  on  the  sickness  of  the  coal 
industry,  he  was  widely  credited  with  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic sagacity  in  his  leadership  of  the  movement  for  na- 
tionalization of  the  mines.  In  post-war  England,  also,  he 
was  to  turn  down  cabinet  posts  in  the  first  Labour  gov- 
ernment; serving  instead  as  parliamentary  chairman. 


Let  me  quote  from  notes  I  jotted  down  in  Nottingham: 

Robert  Smillie  has  seven  grown  sons — all  socialists  like 
their  father.  Two  of  them  came  to  him  when  the  war  broke 
out  and  said:  "We  know  how  you  stand.  We  believe  as  you 
do.  But  if  there  is  to  be  killing  and  sweating  we  will  take 
our  share  of  it."  And  they  volunteered.  Two  other  sons 
came  to  him;  they  were  conscientious  objectors;  and  have 
been  accepted  as  such  by  the  tribunals,  being  allowed  to 
work  in  callings  of  national  importance;  one  on  a  farm  and 
one  in  timber  cutting.  Three  other  sons  are  at  work  in  the 
mines  and  steel  mills.  One  of  the  first  named  is  an  officer 
who  put  his  training  in  the  pits  to  account  in  helping  carry 
out  the  largest  mining  operation  on  the  Western  Front.  He 
was  later  invalided  back  to  England  with  neurasthenia  as  a 
result  of  nine  days  in  which  he  was  cooped  up  in  a  dug- 
out in  the  midst  of  artillery  fire. 

The  cable  that  carried  the  message  of  the  father's  death 
told  also  of  a  son  who  gave  up  his  life  for  the  cause  of 
Republican  Spain. 

ARTHUR  GLEASON  WAS  A  STRETCHER-BEARER  IN  BELGIUM  IN 
the  summer  of  1914.  In  the  succeeding  years  he  became 
the  outstanding  American  interpreter  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic developments  in  war  time  England.  He  used  to 
tell  of  periods  when  the  Allies  had  only  a  thirteen-day 
supply  of  coal;  yet  all  the  while  the  miners  were  led  by 
this  socialist,  this  pacifist.  Such  was  their  faith  in  him,  that 
at  his  word  they  would  have  come  out  of  the  pits,  strang- 
ling the  war  effort  of  England. 

Why,  I  once  asked  Robert  Smillie,  had  he  held  his 
hand?  But  that  was  fifteen  years  later,  when  I  visited  him, 
a  gentle  invalid,  in  a  little  stone  cottage  on  the  Clyde. 

"What  would  have  come  of  that?"  he  asked.  "It  would 
have  meant  that  the  German  war  machine  would  roll 
over  our  boys  in  the  trenches.  We  could  not  let  them 
down.  It  would  have  rolled  over  France  and  England, 
and  the  things  we  believed  in  would  have  been  put  back 
for  a  century."  They  dug  the  coal.  But  that  was  no  reason, 
as  he  saw  it,  to  let  the  British  war  machine  or  the  British 
imperialists,  roll  over  them  from  behind.  The  thing  to  do 
was  to  hold  on  and  at  the  same  time  to  break  ground  for 
a  peace  that  could  end  the  war  because  the  peoples  on 
both  sides  would  rise  to  it — a  peace  that  would  mean  not 
only  security  against  aggression  but  a  new  chance  for  the 
common  man  everywhere. 

So  far  as  British  workers  were  concerned,  he  had  said 
at  their  Nottingham  conference  in  late  January,  1918: 

Probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
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place  in  the  minds  of  our  people  has  been  that  they  have 
come  to  find  out,  through  recent  revelations  in  Russia,  that  to 
a  very  great  extent  we  were  misled  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war;  that  we  have  not  been  in  it  solely  because  Belgium  was 
invaded;  that  there  are  many  other  factors.  Our  capitalist 
classes  and  great  armament  firms  and  the  jingo  imperialists 
with  their  greed  for  new  lands  to  exploit  and  develop — a 
greed  common  to  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  France 
and  ourselves — they  were  all  in  it — were  desirous  of  laying 
their  hands  on  the  possessions  of  other  more  primitive  peo- 
ples. When  you  recall  how  Russia  and  ourselves  divided  Per- 
sia, how  Germany  wished  for  Bagdad  and  we  sought  to 
prevent  it — out,  all  of  us,  for  mineral  resources  and  oil — 
those  were  the  real  causes.  And  there  is  now  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  our  work  people  that  are  reading  those  facts 
and  spreading  them  among  their  fellows.  Our  people,  in 
growing  numbers,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  so  far  as 
the  working  people  of  Germany  are  concerned  they  are 
pretty  much  the  same  as  ourselves,  and  there  is  no  real  cause 
for  war  between  us. 

So  far  as  American  workers  were  concerned,  he  said: 

If  I  were  to  send  a  message  and  greeting  from  the  federa- 
tion and  myself  to  the  whole  working  class  of  America,  and 
especially  the  mining  movement,  it  would  be  this:  we  have 
so  much  in  common — a  common  language  and  almost  a  com- 
mon fatherland.  And  then  we  have  this,  that  the  workers 
from  practically  every  nation  in  Europe  are  finding  their  way 
to  your  great  republic,  your  great  developing  nation.  They 
are  forming  under  the  stars  and  stripes  a  great  human  broth- 
erhood of  men  of  different  creeds  and  different  races  such  as 
we  are  hopeful  to  establish  among  nations  of  Europe  in  the 
near  future. 

The  war  aims  of  the  British  Labour  Movement  have  now 
been  brought  out  and  have  been  passed  with  comparative 
unanimity  by  a  conference  representing  every  phase  of  the 
Labour    Movement.      I 
hope   that   our   Ameri- 
can fellow  workers  and 
the  American  people  as 
a  whole  will  join  with 
us  in  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure   peace    along    the 
lines  marked  out  by  the 
British  workers. 


So    FAR    AS    I    WAS    CON- 

cerned,  as  I  sat  there 
taking  notes :  With 
others  here  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  I  had 
worked  fruitlessly 
those  earlier  years  of 
the  World  War  to  get 
our  own  government 
to  exert  in  moves  for 
peace  one  thousandth 
part  of  the  initiative 
and  engineering  facul- 
ties that  we  later  put 
into  war.  We  know 
now — for  the  histori- 
ans and  war  corre- 
spondents have  con- 
firmed what  were 
merely  hunches  then 
— that  there  were  sev- 
eral times  between 


Robert   Smillie,   head   of   the   Miners   Federation   of  Great   Britain    (center 

right)   in  1918;  and  two  women  well  known  to  Americans:  the  late  Mary 

Macarthur,  secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of  Women  Workers,  and 

(left)  Margaret  Bondfield,  who  was  to  become  Minister  of  Labour 


August  1914  and  April  1917  when  the  United  States  could 
thus  have  exerted  itself  to  telling  effect  as  the  great  neu- 
tral. We  might  have  cut  the  war  in  half. 

The  preparedness  campaign  had  mounted  those  years 
in  this  country — as  it  has  begun  to  mount  now.  Preparing 
for  war.  We  left  preparing  for  peace  until  it  was  too  late 
— as  we  were  to  learn  at  Versailles,  with  hates  and  secret 
treaties  scotching  the  world's  hope.  And  meanwhile  we 
drifted  until  the  American  administration  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  saw  only  the  one  choice.  We  had  kept  out. 
Now  we  went  in. 

That  spring  of  1917  I  had  worked  with  those  who  stood 
against  going  in,  because  there  were  these  other  ways  and 
we  had  not  yet  even  tried  them.  I  admired  the  Quakers, 
the  non-resistants,  the  hundred  percent  pacifists,  who 
could  see  things  in  blacks  and  whites.  I  even  envied  the 
jingoes,  who  saw  them  in  reds  and  yellows.  Neither 
course  was  mine,  and  I  was  desperately  lonely  that  sum- 
mer and  fall  in  war  work  in  Belgium,  France  and  Italy. 
Then  in  January  I  crossed  the  Channel  and  through  Ar- 
thur Gleason  made  contact  with  this  great  belt  of  Brit- 
ishers, and  the  thousands  they  spoke  for,  striking  out  for 
things  I  believed  in.  Things  they  had  risen  to;  things 
they  felt  sure  other  belts  in  England  and  throughout  Eu- 
rope would  rise  to;  things  they  were  asking  them  to 
join  in. 

THERE,  AT  THE  NOTTINGHAM  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH 
Labour  Party,  I  saw  the  process  in  motion.  Alongside  the 
British  leaders  at  the  speakers  table  sat  Vandervelde  (he 
was  Belgian  minister  of  intendance);  Huysmans,  secre- 
tary of  the  Dutch-Scandinavian  Committee,  presided  over 
by  Hjalmar  Branting;  two  members  of  the  French  parlia- 
ment— the  socialist  ma- 
jority, represented  by 
Renaudel,  follower  of 
Juares;  —  the  socialist 
minority,  by  Jean  Lon- 
guet,  nephew  of  Karl 
Marx;  Litvinoff,  for 
nine  years  a  political 
refugee  in  London, 
now  speaking  for  the 
unrecognized  Bolshe- 
vik government.  Be- 
fore them  was  a  great 
well  of  pipe  smoke, 
through  which  you 
could  see,  row  on  row, 
the  upturned  faces  of 
broad-cheeked  labor 
men,  many  of  whom 
had  been  in  the 
trenches,  and  many  of 
whom  had  sons  in  the 
trenches. 

"See  us  here,"  Ram- 
say MacDonald  said 
and  he  brought  down 
the  house,  "shoulder  to 
shoulder;  disagreeing, 
comrades  in  our  dis- 

agreements.  And  when 
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a  few  feet,  the  addition  to  these  chairs  by  half  a  dozen,  is 
all  that  it  means  to  bring  the  International  together,  in 
the  name  of  God,  let  us  think  of  this.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
want  a  peace  celebrated  by  sobs,  but  a  peace  with  demo- 
cratic songs,  served  by  democratic  principles;  a  peace 
maintained  by  democratic  vigilance.  It  is  in  your  power, 
in  our  power,  to  get  such  a  peace." 

Here  at  Nottingham  were  not  only  Smillie  and  Mac- 
Donald,  Lansbury,  Snowden  and  the  others  to  the  left  on 
the  peace  issue.  Here,  also,  were  those  to  the  right,  the 
iron  workers  and  other  trade  unionists  who  had  been 
holding  back.  But  here,  most  of  all,  were  representatives 
of  the  center,  who  held  the  balance  of  power  and  were 
now  throwing  their  mass  weight  behind  the  new  drive: 
Arthur  Henderson,  Thomas  of  the  railroaders,  Clynes  of 
general  labor,  and  the  rest. 

They  were  neither  defeatists,  nor  for  a  separate  peace; 
much  less  for  peace  at  any  price.  They  were  none  of  the 
things  the  jingo  press  ascribed  to  them.  Theirs  was  a 
two-edged  blade.  They  made  altogether  clear  they  were 
not  for  knuckling  into  German  militarism  or  stinting 
Allied  defense.  But  they  held  it  was  as  reprehensible  to 
ignore  and  neglect  the  marshalling  of  civil  pressure  as  it 
would  be  to  ignore  the  air  service  or  the  army.  They 
believed  that  the  military  offensive  should  be  paralleled  by 
one  for  a  democratic  peace,  that  might  shorten  the  war  by 
winning  espousal  from  workers  everywhere,  that  would 
not  plant  the  seeds  of  future  wars  whenever  and  how- 
ever the  settlement  came. 

They  sought  results,  not  by  trying  again  to  take  part  in 
a  loose  international  conference  (as  at  Stockholm);  but 
by  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  reaching  a  consensus  in 
wider  and  wider  circles,  to  strike  out  for  a  non-imperial- 
ist peace  and  a  League  of  Nations.  Beginnings  had  been 
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made  by  the  Independent  Labour  Party.  On  December  28, 
1917,  a  delegate  conference  of  the  Labour  Party  (the  polit- 
ical organization  of  British  labor)  and  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  (the  industrial  organization  of  British  labor) 
came  forward  in  a  joint  statement  of  war  aims  that  at 
last  smoked  the  government  out.  In  February,  labor  and 
socialist  groups  from  the  allied  and  neutral  countries 
reached  a  common  front  in  conference  at  London.  Final- 
ly, came  efforts  to  get  the  same  evangel  over  to  German, 
Austrian,  Hungarian,  Bulgarian  labor  and  socialist  groups 
— with  the  proviso,  that  an  international  meeting  hung  on 
prior  concurrence  on  the  broad  principles  laid  down. 

At  the  same  time  British  labor  was  rallying  opinion 
throughout  all  England  for  a  reconstruction  program — 
a  program  for  the  England  they  were  fighting  for,  the 
England  to  be  worth  fighting  for.  And  for  the  first  time 
they  were  opening  their  party  ranks  to  what  we  would 
call  white  collar  workers,  to  the  professions  and  all  man- 
ner of  people  who  felt  as  they  did. 

Your  militarism  or  dictatorship  can  make  hair-trigger 
decisions.  The  ways  of  democracy — and  coalitions — are 
slow  ways,  with  distance,  misunderstanding,  distortion  as 
stumbling  blocks.  Allied  and  neutral  labor  had  overcome 
these  in  their  formulation  of  the  lines  a  democratic  peace 
should  take.  Unquestionably  their  program  strengthened 
the  home  front  in  England  and  France  in  the  dark 
months  ahead.  It  made  sense  among  common  folk  of 
what  the  war  and  their  sacrifices  were  for.  So  far  as  re- 
sponse to  it  from  across  the  walls  of  war,  encouraging 
replies  came  from  the  social  democratic  parties  of  Bul- 
garia, Hungary  and  Austria.  Kindred  positions  taken  by 
the  Independent  Socialists  in  Germany  had  been  made 
known  at  Stockholm.  But,  unquestionably,  also,  the  over- 
ture fell  on  thorny  soil  when  it  came  to  the  German  Ma- 
jority Socialists.  There  were  no  commitments  on  their 
part  that  would  as  yet  warrant  an  inter-belligerent  meet- 
ing of  labor. 

SHORTLY,  THE  UNITED  STATES  WAS  TO  BRING  FRESH  FORCES 
overseas,  whose  strength  and  drive  opened  the  way  for  a 
military  victory  for  the  Allies.  But  British  Labour  had  not 
abandoned  its  project  in  the  weeks  of  strain  that  preceded 
this,  when  the  German  armies  had  forged  toward  Amiens 
and  Paris.  Their  heartening  dated  back  to  January  8, 
eleven  days  after  their  own  joint  statement  of  war  aims, 
when  they  had  hailed  President  Wilson's  world  encircling 
Fourteen  Points  as  kindred  to  their  own. 

It  took  nine  months  (eighteen  months,  reckoning  from 
America's  entry  into  the  war)  for  recognition  to  run  the 
other  way.  At  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress  at  Derby  on  September  1,  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  threw  away  half  his  written  speech.  That  was  a  turn- 
ing point.  Hitherto  the  British  government  had  sent 
hand-picked  trade  unionists  to  the  United  States,  who 
thoroughly  misrepresented  British  Labour,  defaming  its 
leaders  and  its  program.  In  return,  the  AF  of  L  and  its 
pro-war  socialist  allies  sent  delegations  to  England  who 
tried  to  balk  and  split  the  British  movement.  Meanwhile, 
delegations  from  the  Labour  Party,  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress and  the  Inter-Allied  Conference  could  not  get  pass- 
ports to  come  here.  For  one,  Margaret  Bondfield,  widely 
known  in  the  United  States,  later  the  first  woman  presi- 
dent of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  and  the  first  woman 
member  of  a  British  Cabinet. 

But  confronting  the  great  conference  at  Derby  repre- 
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Principles  of  Peace  Put  Forward  by  British  Labour  in  This  War 

IT  is  TIME  that  the  unspoken  desires  of  millions  should  have  precedence  over  the  ambitions  and  prejudices  of  the 
few.  We  of  the  British  Labour  Movement  offer  these  principles  which  we  accept  for  ourselves,  for  the  acceptance  of 
others.  Representing  especially  the  working  people  who  always  suffer  most  by  war,  we  offer  them  to  the  work- 
ing people  of  all  lands,  not,  indeed,  only  to  the  working  people,  but  to  all  who  seek  for  peace. 
What  then  should  be  the  principles  of  a  Peace  Settlement? 


1.  The  first  principle  is  that  there  should  be  no  dictated 
peace.  We  have  no  desire  to  humiliate,  to  crush  or  to 
divide  the  German  nation.  There  must  be  restitution  made 
to  the  victims  of  aggression,  but  all  ideas  of  revenge  and 
punishment  must  be  excluded.  If  peace  is  to  be  lasting  it 
must  result  from  the  agreement  of  all,  not  from  the  dicta- 
tion of  a  few  nations.  The  failure  of  the  treaties  at  the 
end  of  the  last  war  to  bring  abiding  peace  was  largely  due 
to  the  neglect  of  this  principle.  But  if  we  desire  to  build 
a  new  world,  its  foundations  must  be  laid  not  only  by  the 
large  and  strong,  but  by  the  small  and  less  powerful.  It  is 
the  function   of  law  to  prevent   the   strong  abusing  his 
strength  at  the  expense  of  the  weak.  The  smaller  nations, 
just  because  they  are  not  aggressive,  bring  to  the  councils 
of  the  nations  a  most  valuable  element. 

2.  The  second  principle  necessarily  follows.  It  is  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  right  of  all   nations,  great  or  small,  of 
whatever  color  or  creed,  to  have  the  right  to  live  and  to 
develop  their  own  characteristic  civilization,  provided  that 
they  do  not  thereby  infringe  the  rights  of  others.  The 
German,  relinquishing  his  conception  of  the  primacy  of 
the  German  race,  must  recognize  that  the  Pole  and  the 
Czech  and  the  Jew  have  as  much  right  as  he,  no  more 
and  no  less,  to  a  place  in  the  world  and  to  a  share  in  the 
bounty  of.  nature.  Equally,  the  Briton  must  recognize  that 
the  same  is  true  of  the  African  or  any  other  inhabitant 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  German  must  concede  to  the 
Austrian  the  right  to  decide  his  own  future.  The  Briton 
must  equally  concede  the  same  right  to  the  Indian. 

3.  There  must  be  a  complete  abandonment  of  aggression 
and  of  the  use  of  armed  force  as  an  instrument  of  policy. 
War    must   be    outlawed   and   the   rule   of   law   accepted. 
Where   disputes   cannot   be   amicably    settled    by    negotia- 


tion, they  must  be  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  disinter- 
ested arbitrators  and  their  decision  accepted. 

4.  There  must  be  recognition  of  the  rights  of  national, 
racial  and  religious  minorities.  While  as  far  as  possible 
every  state  should  be  left  free  to  manage  its  internal  af- 
fairs, there  is  a  common  interest  in  the  prevention  of  op- 
pression, and  in  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  individuals. 
It  may  well  be  that  later  the  principle  of  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  might  be  given  still  wider 
extension,  and  be  firmly  established  as  part  of  the  law  of 
nations.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  lay  down  as  a  principle 
that  where  there  are  racial  minorities  in  any  state,  there 
must  be  some  effective  authority  by  an  international  body 
over  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  individual  state. 

5.  There  must  be  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  interna- 
tional anarchy   is   incompatible  with  peace,  and  that  in 
the  common  interest  there  must  be  recognition  of  an  in- 
ternational authority  superior  to  the  individual  states  and 
endowed  not  only  with  rights  over  them,  but  with  power 
to  make  them  effective,  operating  not  only  in  the  political, 
but  in  the  economic  sphere.  Europe  must  federate  or  perish. 

6.  There  must  be  abandonment  of  imperialism  and  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  that  in  the  government  of  colonies 
and   dependencies   where   self-government  cannot  yet  be 
conceded,  the  interests  of  the  natives  must  be  paramount, 
and  that  there  must  be  equal  access  for  all  nations  to  mar- 
kets and  raw  materials.  This  can  best  be  achieved  by  an 
extended  and  strengthened  mandate  system  under  inter- 
national authority.  We  hold  that  the  redistribution  of  colo- 
nial territories  between  rival  imperialisms  is  no  solution, 
for  we  do  not  admit  that  any  nation  has  the  right  to  hold 
others  in  subjection. 


senting  four  million  honest-to-God  trade  unionists,  Mr. 
Gompers  recognized  them  for  what  they  were.  Before 
the  month  was  out  (September  18)  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was  sitting  in  at  an  Inter- 
Allied  Labour  and  Socialist  Conference  in  London  under 
the  chairmanship  of  G.  H.  Stuart-Bunning,  secretary  of 
the  Postman's  Federation.  (He  was  one  of  the  delegates 
whose  sailing  to  the  United  States  had  been  frustrated.) 
When  it  came  to  the  issue  of  an  inter-belligerent  confer- 
ence, Old  World  and  New  parted  and  went  their  ways. 
But  for  the  rest,  Old  World  labor  joined  with  the  New  in 
reaffirming  belief  in  President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points; 
New  World  labor  joined  with  the  Old  in  subscribing  to 
Allied  labor's  war  aims. 

Within  a  week,  President  Wilson  responded  (in  a  Lib- 
erty Loan  address)  to  the  "assemblies  and  associations"  of 
"plain  workaday  people,"  with  a  declaration  of  five  ele- 
ments which  must  go  into  a  democratic  peace.  In  a  sense 
they  were  curbs  directed  at  forces  within  the  Allies  them- 
selves no  less  than  the  Central  Powers.  They  were — and 
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their  like  had  been  stressed  by  the  Allied  Labour  and 
Socialist  Conferences  of  February  and  September: 

,'  ' (! 

First,  the  impartial  justice  meted  out  must  involve  no  dis- 
crimination between  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and 
those  to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  just.  It  must  be  a  justice 
that  plays  no  favorites  and  knows  no  standard  but  the  equal 
rights  of  the  several  people  concerned. 

Second,  no  special  interest  or  separate  interest  of  any  sin- 
gle nation  or  any  group  of  nations  can  be  made  the  basis  of 
any  part  of  the  settlement,  which  is  not  consistent  with  the 
common  interest  of  all. 

Third,  there  can  be  no  leagues,  or  alliances,  or  special 
covenants  or  understandings  within  the  general  and  common 
family  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Fourth,  and  more  specifically,  there  can  be  no  special,  sel- 
fish, economic  combinations  within  the  League,  and  no 
employment  of  any  form  of  economic  boycott  or  exclusion, 
except  as  the  power  of  economic  penalty  by  exclusion  from 
the  markets  of  the  world  may  be  (Continued  on  page  262) 
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New  Steps  to  Save  the  Land 


Soil  Conservation  Service 


by  MORRIS  LLEWELLYN  COOKE 

The  conservation  movement  in  the  United  States  reaches  a  new  phase  as 
its  friends  of  all  political  persuasions  form  the  "Friends  of  the  Land"  in 
Washington  this  month.  A  distinguished  engineer  invites  city  and  country 
folks  alike  to  join  hands  in  a  united  effort  to  restore  our  soils  and  water. 


...  A  good  land;  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains 
and  depths  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and  hills;  a  land  of 
wheat  and  barley,  of  vines  and  fig  trees  and  pomegranates; 
a  land  of  olive  oil  and  honey.  .  .  .  Here  thou  shall  eat  bread 
without  scarceness;  thou  shalt  not  lack  anything.  .  .  . — 

Deuteronomy  V11I.-7-9. 

The  waters  wear  the  stones;  thou  washest  away  the  things 
that  grow  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth;  and  thou  destroyest 
the  hope  of  man.  ...  If  my  land  cry  against  me,  or  that  the 
furrows  thereof  likewise  complain  ...  let  thistles  grow  in- 
stead of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley.  The  words  of 
Job  are  ended. — The  Boof^  of  ]ob. 

IT  IS  AN  OLD  STORY,  OFTEN  REPEATED  IN  THE  TIME  OF  MAN. 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  it  in  this  country  lately,  and 
have  come  to  realize  that  over  vast  areas  we  stand  con- 
fronted with  defaced  landscapes,  depleted  water  supplies, 
grave  dislocations  in  the  hydrologic  cycle,  and  an  all  but 
catastrophic  degradation  of  soil  and  man. 

We  have  hurt  our  land.  We  have  made  much  of  it 
ugly  in  the  plain  implication  that  land  laid  to  waste  will 
not  support  that  measure  of  individual  freedom  and  those 
constantly  higher  standards  of  living  which  we  as  Ameri- 
cans have  been  led  to  expect. 

Down  our  streams  every  year  go  enormous  quantities 
of  plant  food  elements — nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash 
that  might  have  produced  bread,  meat,  milk,  and  gar- 
ments. This  huge  loss  represents  only  part  of  the  annual 
erosion  bill.  Erosion  not  only  removes  plant  nutrients;  it 
carries  away  at  one  disastrous  stroke  the  available  plant 
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food,  the  material  from  which  plant  food  is  made,  the 
micro-organisms  that  aid  in  the  manufacture  of  available 
plant  nutrients,  the  mineral  matter  that  holds  these  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  materials — the  whole  body  of  the  soil. 

Soil  misuse  makes  people  poor.  Soil  displacement  is 
followed  by  human  displacement.  The  first  shock  of  dis- 
placement is  felt  in  the  open  country.  But  soon,  as  yields 
and  trade  fall  off,  it  is  also  felt  in  the  towns. 

Any  land  is  all  of  one  body.  If  one  part  is  skinned, 
bared  to  the  beat  of  the  weather,  wounded,  not  only  the 
winds  spread  the  trouble,  dramatically,  but  the  surface 
veins  and  arteries  of  the  nation,  its  streams  and  rivers, 
bear  ill.  Soiled  water  depletes  soil,  exhausts  underground 
and  surface  water  supplies,  raises  flood  levels,  dispossesses 
shore  and  upland  birds  and  animals  from  their  accus- 
tomed haunts,  chokes  game-fish,  diminishes  shoreline  sea- 
food, clogs  harbors,  and  stops  with  grit  and  boulders  the 
purr  of  dynamos. 

Eroded  soil  is  soil  in  some  part  dead,  devitalized.  Soil 
debility,  soon  repeated  in  nutritive  deficiencies,  spreads 
undernourishment.  Evidence  on  this  point  is  far  from 
complete;  but  the  trend  of  accumulating  findings  is  un- 
mistakable. If  the  soil  does  not  have  it  in  it,  plants  that 
grow  there  do  not;  nor  do  the  animals  that  eat  those 
plants;  nor  the  people  throughout  a  country  who  eat 
those  plants  and  animals.  Soil  debility  soon  removes  stiff- 
ening lime  from  the  national  backbone,  lowers  the  beat 
and  vigor  of  the  national  bloodstream,  and  leads  to  a 
devitalized  society. 
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We,  too,  are  all  of  one  body.  We  all  live  on,  or  from, 
the  soil. 

No  matter  which  political  party  gains  ascendancy  as 
the  years  go  by,  whether  the  swing  be  from  middle  left 
to  far  right,  or  to  the  farther  left,  whether  we  remain  at 
peace  or  go  to  war  again,  this  fact  will  remain:  so  long  as 
we  keep  on  scrubbing  off,  blowing  off,  killing  off,  our  top- 
soil,  business  and  social  conditions  in  this  country  will 
remain  fundamentally  unsound. 

What  We  Have  Done  About  It 

OVER  THE   PAST  FIFTY   YEARS  WE  HAVE   SLOWLY   BEGUN   TO  DO 

something  toward  reconciling  the  ways  of  man  and  na- 
ture. The  national  forests  were  first  reserved  to  the  nation 
in  1890.  In  1903  the  Reclamation  Service  was  created,  and 
in  1904  the  Forest  Service  started  its  work.  The  first  great 
conservation  drive  in  this  country  dates  from  1905  in  the 
administration  of  the  first  President  Roosevelt.  During 
the  next  twenty-five  years  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Biological  Survey  came  into  action,  and  in  the  general 
field  of  agricultural  education  the  Land  Grant  Colleges 
and  Extension  Services  made  great  strides.  All  such  ad- 
vances have  been  accelerated,  and  others  have  been 
launched  during  the  past  decade.  We  have,  as  a  nation, 
created  and  brought  into  action  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  We  have 
placed  the  public  grazing  lands  under  protective  manage- 
ment, extended  additional  authorities  to  the  Biological 
Survey  and  the  Forest  Service,  and  provided  for  control 
of  floods  by  treatment  of  watershed  lands.  We  have  passed 
state  laws  providing  for  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  have 
joined  in  new  efforts  of  county  land  use  planning,  from 
the  ground  up,  and  have  instituted  many  other  important 
developments. 

While  public  programs  have  enabled  us  to  begin  to  do 
something  to  conserve  our  land  resources  in  a  large,  sen- 
sible, and  connected  way,  they  have  fallen  far  short  of  all 
that  needs  to  be  done.  We  continue  to  lose  ground  at  an 
ominous  rate  to  the  onrushing  forces  of  soil  and  water 
wastage. 

A  New  Step 

IF  OUR  VITAL  RESOURCES  ARE  TO  BE  SAVED,  THE  CONSERVATION 

programs  must  be  implemented  by  additional  federal  and 
state  legislation,  by  more  adequate  and  sensible  appropri- 
ations, and  by  measures  which  look  on  our  land  organi- 
cally, as  a  living  unit,  and  not  as  an  aggregation  of  un- 
related segments  and  problems.  Even  more  essential  will 
be  the  democratically  achieved  and  greatly  increased  in- 
terest and  support  of  all  the  people.  All  of  us  may  need 
to  make  sacrifices,  if  we  are  to  have  national  security. 
The  efforts  of  government  officials  alone  will  not  suffice. 

A  new  vehicle  is  needed  through  which  friends  of  con- 
servation can  move  and  speak  out  together  as  never  be- 
fore and  which  will  enlist  all  our  citizens  in  a  crusade  to 
protect  the  land.  To  meet  this  need  there  has  just  been 
established  a  non-profit  society  tentatively  called  "Friends 
of  the  Land"  to  support,  increase,  and  to  a  greater  degree 
unify,  all  efforts  for  the  conservation  of  the  soil,  rain,  and 
all  the  living  products,  especially  man.  This  society  is  be- 
ing organized  by  a  representative  group  of  citizens  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  meeting  in  Washington 
for  the  purpose,  March  22-23,  1940. 

Friends  of  the  Land  will  at  first  work  with  friends  of 
conservation,  both  lay  and  professional,  here  in  this  coun- 
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try,  and   later   with   like-minded   people  in  other  lands. 

Widi  die  conservation  idea  advancing  to  a  wider  out- 
look and  more  practical  techniques  of  research  and  hus- 
bandry, with  conservation  becoming,  in  effect,  a  working 
philosophy  to  reconcile  the  ways  of  man  and  nature — 
the  time  is  right  for  such  a  society  to  grow  and  act. 

The  need  is  imminent.  Much  of  the  civilized  world  is 
at  war  again,  sick  at  heart  and  weary.  Even  this  far  re- 
moved from  the  main  centers  of  pressure  on  soil  and 
humans,  we  feel,  and  shall  continue  to  feel,  the  strain  and 
tension.  A  war  time  psychology  fixes  attention  on  devices 
of  slaughter  and  destruction.  It  diverts  human  effort  and 
ingenuity  from  studies  and  devices  to  perpetuate  the 
source  values  of  humankind. 

Whether  our  principal  personal  interests  be  in  soil, 
grass,  trees,  songbirds,  game,  flowers,  livestock,  landscape 
or  outdoor  recreation;  and  whatever  our  occupation — 
farmer,  banker,  forester,  agrostologist,  journalist,  anthro- 
pologist, ecologisl,  teacher,  student,  or  what  not — we  can 
all  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  land. 

To  promote  the  conservation  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources in  America,  Friends  of  the  Land  will  place  be- 
fore the  people  of  our  country  various  issues  and  prob- 
lems in  this  field.  A  monthly  magazine,  dealing  humanly 
with  problems  and  victories  in  all  fields  of  conservation, 
here  and  abroad,  will  start  publication,  it  is  hoped,  this 
summer. 

The  society  will  encourage  new  research  and  husbandry 
in  land  and  water  conservation  by  individuals,  coopera- 
tive groups,  and  public  agencies.  It  will  recognize  out- 
standing achievements  by  suitable  citations  or  awards. 
Our  educational  institutions  will  be  encouraged  to  in- 
clude in  their  curricula,  courses  on  the  significance  and 
technique  of  land  and  water  conservation;  and  a  search 
will  be  made  for  wider  ways  in  which  youth,  especially 
unemployed  youth,  may  participate  in  a  moral  equivalent 
of  war  to  save  our  soils  and  waters. 

All  over  the  earth,  land  and  water  wastage  threaten 
the  stability  of  civilization.  In  China  famine  stalks  on 
worn  and  deadened  soil.  The  Sahara  Desert  rolls  south 
more  than  one  half  mile  each  year.  Much  of  Africa  is 
wasting  away.  Australia  is  threatened.  Palestine  is  cov- 
ered with  geological  skeletons  of  formerly  productive 
lands.  The  soils  of  India  bleed  to  death.  And  here,  even 
here  in  this  "new"  country,  as  Secretary  Wallace  has  said, 
"The  war  that  needs  most  concern  us  is  the  war  at  our 
feet." 

The  energies  of  nations  are  now  absorbed  in  world 
conflict.  But  it  should  still  be  possible  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  international  cooperation  in  solving  the  great 
common  problem  of  land  and  water  wastage,  a  problem 
which,  in  the  long  view,  transcends  in  importance  most 
of  those  over  which  the  world  is  now  convulsed.  Per- 
haps, in  time,  the  destructive  impulses  of  nations  can  be 
sublimated  into  a  drive  to  conserve  the  resources  on 
which  the  ultimate  welfare  of  mankind  depends. 

To  these  ends  Friends  of  the  Land  will  explore  possi- 
bilities of  foreign  collaboration  and  will  encourage  the 
establishment  in  foreign  lands  of  private  organizations 
for  the  furtherance  of  conservation.  An  international 
clearing  house  of  conservation  information  will  be  main- 
tained, and  in  general  such  things  will  be  promoted  as 
will  lead  to  a  worldwide  acceptance  of  the  concept  that 
the  earth  is  the  mother  of  man,  and  when  the  people  of 
any  country  forget  that  fact,  they  perish. 
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"This  Lewy" 


by  BEULAH  AMIDON 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  workmen's  compensation  law  of  New  York 
went  into  effect,  Dr.  Lewy  took  office  as  chief  medical  examiner.  Here  is  the 
story  of  a  doctor's  quarter  century  in  the  public  service,  and  of  his  notable 
pioneering  in  the  field  of  industrial  medicine. 


FOR    TWENTY-FIVE    YEARS,    DR.    RAPHAEL    LEWY'S    DOOR    HAS 

stood  open.  Through  it  have  passed  his  associates,  the 
members  of  other  divisions  of  the  New  York  State  Labor 
Department,  representatives  of  the  press,  and,  considered 
before  all  other  visitors,  men  and  women  injured  in  in- 
dustrial accidents — the  people  to  whom  Dr.  Lewy  has 
dedicated  the  best  years  of  his  life.  To  reach  his  office,  you 
go  to  the  New  York  State  Building  in  lower  Manhattan 
down  near  Brooklyn  Bridge.  As  you  pass  through  the  re- 
volving doors  that  swing  you  from  City  Hall  Park  into 
a  long,  crowded  corridor,  you  look  down  a  vista  of  open 
doorways,  the  hearing  rooms  where  the  administration  of 
the  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  goes  forward. 
Inside  each  room,  around  a  conference  table,  sit  a  referee, 
a  court  reporter,  a  lawyer  or  two,  a  workman  disabled  by 
injury,  or  the  dependents  of  the  victim  of  a  fatal  indus- 
trial accident,  a  little  group  of  witnesses.  Outside  each 
door,  the  principals  of  the  next  case  await  their  turn. 
Clerks  hurry  here  and  there  with  bundles  of  papers.  A 
uniformed  state  policeman  stands  near  the  elevator.  The 
place  hums  with  the  activity  of  quiet,  undramatic,  suc- 
cessful public  administration. 

To  reach  Dr.  Lewy's  office,  you  go  through  a  swinging 
door  with  "Medical  Division"  stencilled  on  its  glass  panel. 
For  twenty-five  years — since  the  founding  of  the  State 
Labor  Department — this  physician  has  been  chief  medical 
examiner.  This  year,  when  New  York  has  been  celebrat- 
ing the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  its 
pioneer  workmen's  compensation  law,  there  have  been 
many  references  to  Dr.  Lewy  and  the  work  he  has  done. 
He  was  one  of  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  "birthday  ban- 
quet." He  has  received  flattering  tributes  from  after  din- 
ner speakers,  in  the  press,  on  the  radio.  He  himself  has  a 
physician's  scorn  and  mistrust  of  the  spotlight.  Wander- 
ing up  and  down  his  office,  he  insisted: 

I  will  tell  you  all  it  is  necessary  to  say  about  this  Lewy.  I 
will  dictate  it  to  you  in  one  short  paragraph.  "A  German  by 
birth,  he  received  his  academic  education  in  Germany.  He 
studied  medicine  in  Berlin.  He  continued  his  work  in  this 
country.  He  graduated  from  New  York  University  in  1892. 
He  carried  on  postgraduate  work  for  many  years,  here  and 
in  Germany  and  in  Budapest.  He  was  visiting  surgeon  at  a 
number  of  hospitals.  For  eight  years  he  was  professor  of  in- 
dustrial surgery  and  medicine  at  Flower  Hospital  and  the 
university.  He  was  the  first  and  the  only  chief  medical  ex- 
aminer of  the  Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation  in  the 
New  York  State  Labor  Department."  There  is  no  more  to 
be  said. 

For  the  rest  of  the  story,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Dr. 
Lewy's  associates  and  friends.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  story  of 
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the  growth  and  development  of  workmen's  compensation 
administration  in  this  country. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  American  workers  and 
their  dependents  had  little  protection  against  the  hazards 
of  increasingly  swift  and  complex  industrial  processes.  If 
a  man  had  to  spend  weeks  in  a  hospital  as  the  result  of  an 
industrial  accident,  if  he  lost  an  eye,  a  hand,  a  limb,  life 
itself,  he  and  his  dependents  had  to  face  not  only  the  suf- 
fering and  anxiety  of  such  a  tragedy,  but  also  the  full  cost 
of  lost  wages  and  medical  care.  Industry  could  be  made  to 
share  the  load  only  through  the  long,  expensive,  uncertain 
processes  of  litigation.  If  an  injured  workman  or  his 
widow  brought  suit  for  damages,  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  that  the  employer  had  not  used  reasonable  care 
in  protecting  his  employe  against  injury;  that  the  injury 
was  not  due  to  the  ordinary  risk  inherent  in  the  job;  that 
it  was  not  the  result  of  the  worker's  own  negligence,  or 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-employe;  and  the  burden  of 
proof  was  on  the  victim  of  the  accident.  This  country  had 
lagged  behind  other  industrial  nations  in  provisions  for 
the  victims  of  industrial  accident,  clinging  to  the  harsh 
rules  which  had  come  down  to  us  from  pre-industrial 
England.  Germany  had  enacted  a  compulsory  workmen's 
compensation  law  in  1883;  France,  Great  Britain,  Nor- 
way, Finland  and  Denmark  in  the  nineties. 

Insurance  for  Wage  Earners 

ACCIDENT  REMAINS  ONE  OF  THE  MAJOR  WASTES  OF  MODERN 
industry.  Isador  Lubin,  head  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  estimates  that  the  loss  of  life  in  industrial 
accidents  in  this  country  varies  from  about  15,000  in  slack 
years  to  about  25,000  in  busy  years;  lost-time  accidents 
vary  similarly  from  1,400,000  to  3,000,000.  For  1936,  the 
figures  were:  16,000  dead;  66,000  maimed;  1,500,000  lost- 
time  injuries.  The  annual  cost  of  medical  and  hospital 
care,  lost  wages,  damage  to  machines  and  equipment, 
loss  in  production,  runs  into  billions  of  dollars. 

Today,  every  state  but  one — Mississippi — has  a  work- 
men's compensation  law.  The  states  vary  widely  in  the 
provisions  and  the  administration  of  these  measures. 
Originally,  provisions  for  benefits,  to  take  the  place  of  lost 
wages,  were  very  meager.  Today  they  range  from  a  few 
cents  a  week  in  some  states  to  a  maximum  of  $25  a  week 
in  New  York.  The  tendency  of  employers  and  insurance 
carriers  today  is  to  provide  adequate  medical  care.  Some 
states,  notably  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  emphasize 
promptness  in  benefit  payments,  since  the  injury  to  the 
breadwinner  frequently  leaves  his  family  without  re- 
sources for  their  immediate  needs.  In  these  two  states,  the 
period  between  the  accident  and  the  first  benefit  payment 
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is  seldom  longer  than  two  weeks;  in  some  states,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  two  months  or  more.  Twenty-eight  states 
provide  compensation  to  the  worker  incapacitated  by  in- 
dustrial disease  as  well  as  to  accident  victims.  Twelve  of 
these  are  "blanket  laws,"  covering  disease  "proximately 
caused  by  employment,"  or  "resulting  from  the  nature  of 
the  employment."  In  other  states,  only  diseases  specifically 
listed  in  the  law  are  covered. 

In  celebrating  the  first  quarter  century's  experience  with 
workmen's  compensation,  the  Labor  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  summarized  the  record  of  accom- 
plishment under  this  social  insurance  measure.  New 
York's  first  attempt  to  provide  workmen's  compensation 
was  declared  unconstitutional,  ironically  enough,  on  the 
day  preceding  the  Triangle  Shirtwaist  Factory  fire  in 
which  145  women  and  three  men  were  burned  to  death. 
Shocked  by  that  tragedy  and  by  the  plight  of  the  depend- 
ents of  the  victims,  the  legislature  passed  a  new  compensa- 
tion law  which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1914.  Under  that 
law,  over  half  a  billion  dollars  has  been  paid  by  indus- 
try in  New  York  State  to  nearly  two  million  injured 
workers  and  their  families.  In  New  York,  as  in  all  but 
six  states,  the  administration  of  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation law  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  courts  but  of  the 
State  Department  of  Labor.  The  cost  of  this  administra- 
tion— something  over  $1,000,000  a  year — is  not  borne  by 
New  York  taxpayers,  but  is  prorated  among  the  carriers. 


IF  IT  IS  TO  SERVE  CHANGING  TIMES  AND  NEEDS,  LAW  MUST  BE 

a  living  and  not  a  static  thing.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
social  legislation.  In  its  quarter  century,  New  York  has 
developed  the  number  and  detail  of  the  law's  provisions 
as  experience  has  indicated  the  need  for  such  change. 
From  a  slim  pamphlet  of  thirty  pages,  the  law  (with 
definitions  and  citations)  is  now  a  three-hundred-page 
volume.  In  1914,  for  example,  the  employer  was  required 
to  pay  the  doctor  bills  of  an  injured  worker  up  to  sixty 
days,  and  longer  only  if  required  by  the  Industrial  Board 
then  charged  with  the  law's  administration.  In  1922,  an 
amendment  was  passed  requiring  the  employer  to  provide 
medical  treatment  during  the  period  of  disability.  In 
1935,  workers  became  free  to  choose  their  own  physicians, 
instead  of  depending  on  the  "company  doctor."  Maxi- 
mum benefits,  to  be  paid  to  the  accident  victim  "in  like 
manner  as  wages,"  have  been  increased  from  $14  a  week 
to  $25  a  week.  The  schedule  of  disability  awards,  fixing 
the  period  of  benefit  payments,  has  also  been  liberalized. 
For  example,  in  1914  the  law  allowed  60  weeks  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  a  thumb;  in  1924  it  was  increased  to 
75  weeks.  At  first,  a  man  who  lost  an  eye  could  receive 
128  weeks  of  compensation;  today,  160  weeks. 

Early  in  the  depression,  there  arose  a  complication 
never  contemplated  in  1914 — insurance  companies  were 
forced  into  liquidation,  and  workers  whose  employers 
were  insured  by  these  companies  were  left  unprotected. 
The  law  was  therefore  amended  to  set  up  an  Aggregate 
Trust  Fund,  administered  by  the  state  insurance  fund,  in 
which  insurance  companies  are  required  to  deposit  at  the 
time  the  award  is  made  the  actuarial  value  of  all  death 
and  total  disability  awards  and  may  be  required  to  do  so 
in  other  cases.  Out  of  this  fund  the  state  now  pays  awards 
to  widows  and  the  permanently  disabled.  Their  benefits 
are  as  certain  as  the  solvency  of  the  state. 

That  it  has  been  possible  to  incorporate  in  the  law  the 
results  of  experience  in  its  administration  has  been  due  in 


part  to  the  liberal  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  work- 
men's compensation.  As  the  court  of  appeals  has  said: 

The  statute  was  the  expression  of  what  was  regarded  by 
the  legislature  as  a  wise  public  policy  concerning  injured 
employes.  Under  such  .circumstances  we  think  it  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted with  fair  liberality,  to  the  end  of  securing  the  bene- 
fits which  it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  (215  N.  Y.  335.) 

"Activated"  and  "Aggravated"  Disabilities 

DR.  RAPHAEL  LEWY  IN  A  WAY  PERSONIFIES  THE  DEVELOP- 
ment  of  workmen's  compensation  in  New  York,  the  type 
of  public  administration  which  has  made  possible  the 
measure  of  effectiveness  it  has  attained.  Highly  trained, 
with  twenty  years  of  postgraduate  study  and  clinical  ex- 
perience, here  and  abroad,  he  came  into  the  new  state 
service  at  its  very  beginning.  He  had  one  medical  assis- 
tant but  no  clerical  aid.  The  chief  medical  examiner  wrote 
up  his  early  records  in  longhand,  and  set  up  his  own 
files.  Now  he  heads  a  staff  of  thirty.  Talking  across  the 
desk  in  his  austere  little  office,  or  on  the  witness  stand,  he 
has  a  remarkable  power  of  analysis  and  simple  statement. 
He  says,  in  his  precise  and  lucid  English:  "It  is  our  task 
to  make  a  diagnosis  on  the  basis  of  physical  examination 
and  to  answer  three  questions:  Is  the  condition  the  result 
of  injury?  Is  the  worker  wholly  or  partly  disabled?  If 
partly,  how  much  work  can  he  resume?" 

After  the  first  hearing  of  a  claim  by  a  referee,  the  claim- 
ant, under  the  procedure  Dr.  Lewy  has  established,  goes 
to  the  medical  department  fpr  examination.  A  "blue  sheet" 
with  a  typed  report  of  the  results  of  the  examination  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the  case,  and  is 
the  basis  for  the  further  steps  taken.  Either  party  may 
question  the  physician  as  to  his  findings.  Dr.  Lewy  as  a 
witness,  his  report  under  fire  by  the  representative  of  the 


Dr.  Raphael  Lewy  (seated)   and  some  member*  of  his  staff 
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employer  or  of  the  insurance  carrier,  is  one  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Labor  Department.  He  will  bend  backward 
to  uphold  what  his  examination  has  convinced  him  to  be 
a  fair  claim.  He  is  equally  ardent — and  he  has  a  mag- 
nificent flow  of  forceful  language  when  roused — in  blocit- 
ing  the  maneuvers  of  the  dishonest  claimant  and  his 
lawyer. 

Dr.  Lewy  is  endlessly  patient  and  skilful  in  helping 
laymen  understand  and  use  the  findings  of  the  expert. 
A  recent  case,  for  example,  involved  coronary  throm- 
bosis, and  Dr.  Lewy  was  being  questioned  by  two  law- 
yers. The  physician  said  at  last:  "Look  here,  you  are  ask- 
ing awfully  silly  questions.  You  confuse  your  medical 
terms.  Now  listen  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  hap- 
pens in  a  case  of  coronary  thrombosis.  Let  us  begin  at 
the  beginning.  .  .  ."  Speaking  slowly,  in  his  quiet  voice 
(it  can  at  times  rise  to  extraordinary  thunder)  he  pro- 
ceeded to  give  an  orderly  little  lecture  on .  the  medical 
problem  presented  by  the  case,  illustrating  his  remarks 
with  a  hasty  sketch  or  two,  and  concluding:  "Gentlemen, 
have  I  made  myself  clear?  Let  me  have  your  questions." 
There  were  no  questions. 

Nelle  Swartz,  member  of  the  Industrial  Board  which 
handles  all  appeals  frem  the  decisions  of  the  referees,  turns 
often  to  Dr.  Lewy  as  do  many  members  of  the  staff  of 
five  hundred  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  law.  Sometimes  when  Miss 
Swartz  telephones  him  to  ask  the  interpretation  of  the 
baffling  definition  confronting  her  in  the  medical  dic- 
tionary, or  the  meaning  of  a  technical  paragraph  in  a 
medical  report,  Dr.  Lewy  replies,  "Have  you  two  hours?" 
"You  know  I  haven't,  Dr.  Lewy,"  she  protests.  "Have 
you  twenty  minutes?"  "Yes,  I  have  that—1  "Good!  I  will 
come  up  and  sit  beside  your  desk  for  twenty  minutes. 
I  will  make  you  an  expert  on  that  subject."  "He  is  a  great 
teacher,"  she  says. 

Other  authorities  in  the  social  insurance  field  point  out 
that  Dr.  Lewy  has  contributed  two  important  concepts  to 
the  administration  of  workmen's  compensation— "activa- 
tion" and  "aggravation."  For  the  limited  understanding 
of  this  layman,  he  explained  these  two  terms  thus: 

Suppose  a  man  has  worked  for  ten  years.  He  has  supported 
himself  and  his  family.  He  has  had  no  sickness  in  those  ten 
years.  He  has  had  no  need  to  consult  a  doctor.  Then  on  a 
certain  day  he  lifts  a  weight.  It  is  heavy,  he  lifts  it  suddenly. 
He  begins  to  cough.  He  coughs  blood.  He  is  examined  with- 
in forty-eight  hours.  The  examination  shows  that  old,  healed 
lesions  in  his  lungs  have  been  broken  open.  A  dormant 
disease  has  been  "activated"  by  injury.  The  man  is  entitled 
to  disability  benefits. 

Now  suppose  the  case  of  another  man.  He  knows  he  has 
had  tuberculosis.  He  has  been  treated  for  it.  He  was  a  patient 
in  a  sanatorium.  He  was  discharged  as  cured.  He  returned  to 
work.  He  worked  for  three  or  four  years,  going  on  day  by 
day  just  like  his  fellow-workers.  Then  he,  too,  lifts  a  sudden 
weight.  In  a  very  short  time  he  coughs,  and  there  is  blood. 
In  his  case,  injury  has  "aggravated"  a  condition  known  to 
exist.  He  is  entitled  to  benefits. 

These  are  hypothetical  cases  as  I  have  stated  them.  The 
files  have  many  such  cases — tuberculosis  cases,  heart  cases, 
and  others — where  the  strain  of  work  produces  the  symp- 
toms. 

Dr.  Lewy's  knowledge  of  medical  literature  is  prodigi- 
ous. He  has  clipped  and  filed  every  item  bearing  on  occu- 
pational injury  and  occupational  disease  which  he  has 
found  in  his  learned  journals  (American  and  European) 


over  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Often  in  the  course  of  a 
hearing,  a  lawyer  or  an  expert  will  cite  medical  authority 
in  support  of  the  point  he  seeks  to  make:  "Let  me  read 
what  Dr.  Blank  has  written  .  .  ."  only  to  have  Dr.  Lewy 
interrupt:  "Dr.  Blank  wrote  that  book  in  1919.  Later  re- 
search has  shown  that  he  was  in  error.  1  refer  you  to 
Jones  writing  in  1931,  and  to  Brown  who  reported  last 
year.  .  .  ."  Or  it  will  be  urged,  "Dr.  So-and-So  states. . .  ." 
And  Dr.  Lewy  replies,  "My  experience  leads  me  to  differ 
with  Dr.  So-and-So,  who  is  the  only  New  York  authority 
holding  that  view."  Such  is  the  standing  of  the  chief 
medical  examiner  that  the  representative  of  the  insurance 
carrier  frequendy  states,  "If  Dr.  Lewy  says  the  claimant 
has  lost  60  percent  of  the  use  of  his  arm,  we'll  abide  "by 
that." 

The  Expanding  Medical  Frontier 

IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  THERE 

are  certain  problem  areas  where  the  public  official  and  the 
expert  are  often  baffled.  For  example,  there  is  the  time 
element — the  interval  which  frequently  occurs  between 
the  accident  and  the  onset  of  symptoms,  with  the  "cause 
and  effect"  relationship  difficult  or  impossible  to  trace. 
There  is  the  problem  of  neurosis.  One  worker  suffers  an 
accident,  and  after  a  period  of  care,  convalescence,  per- 
haps retraining,  he  returns  to  work,  adjusts  himselt  to 
his  partial  disability,  shakes  off  the  shock  of  the  experi- 
ence, and  "carries  on."  Another  worker  suffers  a  similar 
or  perhaps  a  far  less  serious  accident,  and  is  unable  to 
return  to  work.  Sometimes  his  physical  recovery  seems 
complete;  sometimes  he  suffers  "pains  in  the  back,"  or 
"dizziness,"  or  "headache,"  symptoms  which  cannot  be  dis- 
proved nor  their  cause  diagnosed  by  medical  examination. 
Why  does  one  worker  recover,  his  fellow  remain  "dis- 
abled"? At  present,  medical  science  has  no  answer,  and 
is  seldom  able  to  "cure"  the  second  man.  Dr.  Lewy  would 
like  to  see  a  decision  in  such  cases  entrusted  to  a  group  of 
disinterested  experts  who  would  rule  as  between  the 
claimant  and  the  insurance  carrier,  and  the  opposing  opin- 
ions marshalled  in  support  of  each. 

He  has  also  expressed  himself  as  favoring  broader  pub- 
lic responsibility  for  the  victim  of  industrial  accident  or 
industrial  disease.  The  public  has  accepted  the  principle 
that  a  man  injured  in  the  course  of  his  work  should  not 
try  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  medical  care  nor  of  his  own 
support  during  his  disability.  But  why  not  go  farther? 
Why  should  not  the  entire  care  of  the  individual,  from 
the  day  he  is  injured  until  he  is  rehabilitated,  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  in  state  institutions,  with  a 
staff  of  physicians,  surgeons,  nurses,  occupational  thera- 
pists, and  so  on,  chosen  and  employed  by  the  state?  "Why 
not?"  he  insists.  "What  reason  (I  am  not  speaking  of 
arguments)  what  reason  is  there  against  it?  And  think 
what  care  we  could  give,  what  we  could  learn.  .  .  ." 

In  the  "Silver  Jubilee"  of  its  workmen's  compensation 
law,  New  York  has  tried  to  express  its  awareness  of  the 
debt  it  owes  to  this  wise  physician.  To  all  Americans  it 
is  a  heartening  thing  to  pause  now  and  then  to  consider 
the  skill  and  experience  expended  in  their  interest  over 
the  years  by  devoted  public  servants.  It  is  the  occasional 
breakdown  in  governmental  activity,  the  occasional  dis- 
honorable individual,  that  makes  the  headlines.  We  can- 
not afford  to  overlook  the  quiet,  undramatic  processes  of 
sound  public  administration  which  uphold  and  carry  for- 
ward our  common  life. 
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Threshing   Grain    (for   Hamilton,    ILLINOIS)    by   Edmund    D.    Lewandowski,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


These  Diverse  States 


Mural  Designs  for  New  Post  Offices 


A  competition  for  a  mural  for  each  of  the  forty-eight  states,  opened  last 
summer  to  every  American  artist,  has  brought  forth  excellent  designs  by 
artists  known  and  unknown.  The  entries  were  submitted  anonymously 
and  judged  by  four  distinguished  artists.  Taken  together,  the  forty-eight 
winning  murals  paint  a  many-sided  picture  of  the  nation,  its  varied  land- 
scape, economy,  history,  local  customs.  The  competition,  the  largest  ever 
held  in  this  country,  was  part  of  the  program  of  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts, 
Public  Buildings  Administration,  Federal  Works  Agency.  Eight  of  the 
winning  sketches  appear  here  and  on  the  following  pages. 


Mine  Rescue    (for  Kellogg,   IDAHO)    by  Fletcher   Martin,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Skating  on  Bonaparte's  Pond  (for  Bordentown,  NEW  JERSEY)  by  Avery  Johnson,  Denville,  N.  J. 


Ginning  Cotton   (for  Leland,  MISSISSIPPI)   by  Stuart  R.  Purser,  Pineville,  La. 


Hooker's  Band  in  East  Hartford    (for  Hartford,  CONNECTICUT)   by  Alton  S.  Tobey,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Lumber  Yard   (for  Island  Pond,  VERMONT)   by  Barse  Miller,   La  Canada,  Calif. 


Clearing   the  Land    (for  Mercer,    PENNSYLVANIA)    by   Lorin    Thompson,    Jr.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


Chronicles  of  the  Incredible 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

IF  IT  BE  TRUE,  AS  HoMER  IMPLIES  UPON  AT  LEAST  TWO  OCCA- 

sions  (see  Iliad  1:599;  Odyssey  VIII  :366)  that  the  gods  on 
high  Olympus  get  their  fun  and  "inextinguishable  laugh- 
ter" from  the  bustling  futilities  and  self-imposed  miseries 
of  their  fellows  and  of  mankind,  they  must  be  holding 
their  sides  these  days  at  the  wretched  spectacle  of  earth. 
Jonathan  Swift  (1667-1745)  was  born  too  soon  to  send  his 
Lemuel  Gulliver  into  preposterosities  so  grotesque  as 
those  which,  two  centuries  later,  we  behold  with  our  own 
dismayed  eyes  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  which  we  are 
becoming  inured,  even  to  the  point  of  dully  accepting  the 
presumption  that  no  one  now  alive  ever  will  see  the  end 
of  them.  ("Preposterosities"?  Sure,  there's  such  a  word — 
didn't  I  just  now  make  it  myself?)  If  the  things  now 
veritably  going  on  all  over  the  world  were  to  appear  in 
a  fiction  story  like  "Gulliver's  Travels"  their  fantastic 
extravagance  of  absurdity  would  appear,  as  Artemus 
Ward  used  to-  say,  "2  mutch"  for  even  fairy  tale  or 
through-the-looking-glass  credulity. 

Yet  "Gulliver's  Travels"  ought  to  be  read  right  now 
again,  or  if  never  before,  by  every  person  who  imagines 
himself  intelligent.  Not  the  calico-tea  emasculated  distor- 
tion in  the  current  toy-shop  popular  movie,  but  the  real 
thing — Swift's  merciless  bitter  lampooning  of  the  follies, 
hypocrisies,  futilities,  stupidities  and  wickednesses  of  civi- 
lized Homo  what-do-you-mean-Sflp«<?H.r.  The  horses  of 
the  Houyhnhnms  had  in  their  hoofs  more  brains  than 
were  in  the  heads  of  the  pseudo-human  Yahoos  whom  by 
superior  merit  they  enslaved;  but  any  aggregation  of  jack- 
asses might  well  surpass  in  bare  common  sense  the  com- 
bination of  rulers  and  ruled  in  the  tragically  ridiculous 
world  of  today.  What  will  the  Future  think  of  human  in- 
telligence in  a  congeries  of  nations  each  vociferously  pro- 
fessing its  desire  for  peace  but  all  with  one  accord  wast- 
ing their  labor  and  their  substance  in  preparation  for  mu- 
tual destruction,  and  twice  within  a  single  generation 
plunged  in  a  saturnalia  of  it?  Not  even  Gulliver's  master- 
horse  could  believe  that  "the  trade  of  a  soldier  is  held  the 
most  honorable  of  all  ...  a  soldier  is  a  Yahoo  hired  to  kill 
in  cold  blood  as  many  of  his  own  species,  who  have  never 
offended  him,  as  he  possibly  can." 

THE    HORSE    POINTED    OUT   THAT    "THE    SHAME   WAS    GREATER 

than  the  danger,"  because  mankind  was  not  constructed 
by  nature  to  do  much  mischief,  being  unable  to  bite  to 
any  purpose,  and  having  no  claws  to  speak  of.  But  as  if 
from  dispatches  in  this  morning's  newspapers,  Gulliver 
gave  to  the  horse  an  outline  of  what  he  had  seen  of  war 
...  it  might  have  been  yesterday  in  Poland,  Abyssinia, 
Finland,  or  off  the  British  coast: 

I  gave  him  a  description  of  cannons,  culverins,  muskets, 
carabines,  pistols,  bullets,  powder,  swords,  bayonets;  battles, 
sieges,  retreats,  attacks,  undermines,  countermines,  bombard- 
ments, sea  fights;  ships  sunk  with  a  thousand  men,  twenty 
thousand  killed  on  each  side;  dying  groans.  ...  I  assured 
him  I  had  seen  my  countrymen  blow  up  a  hundred  enemies 
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at  once  in  a  siege,  and  as  many  in  a  ship,  and  beheld  the 
dead  bodies  come  down  in  pieces  from  the  clouds,  to  the 
great  diversion  of  the  spectators. 

The  horse  balked  at  even  listening  to  such  stuff;  he 
feared  lest  his  ears,  "being  used  to  such  abominable 
words,  might  by  degrees  admit  them  with  less  detesta- 
tion." Not  that  he  didn't  believe  it,  or  blame  the  Yahoos, 
any  more  than  he  blamed  birds  of  prey  for  behaving  as 
they  did;  "but  when  a  creature  pretending  to  reason 
could  be  capable  of  such  enormities,  he  dreaded  lest  the 
corruption  of  the  faculty  might  be  worse  than  brutality 
itself."  He  was  convinced  that  instead  of  reason  mankind 
was  "only  possessed  of  some  quality  fitted  to  increase  our 
natural  vices." 

Indeed  it  seems  so.  At  this  moment,  when  the  heart  of 
the  world  is — or  affects  to  be — sick  for  peace,  those  whose 
sympathies  are  set  that  way  have  been  rejoicing  at 
the  slaughter  of  Russians  in  Finland  (reported  by  the 
Finns  who  do  not  report  their  casualties  any  more  than 
do  the  Russians  theirs),  trying  to  make  ourselves  im- 
agine that  the  Finns  have  done  it  relatively  scatheless 
themselves;  yet  received  with  a  kind  of  dismay  the  nego- 
tiations toward  peace  between  Finland  and  Russia— be- 
cause, forsooth,  peace  between  them  might  somehow  be 
disastrous  to  the  Allies.  We  in  America  have  been  careful 
not  to  give  the  Finns  any  effective  aid,  yet  desired  them  to 
keep  on  fighting,  in  what  we  conceived  to  be  our  interest. 
And  very  many  of  the  people  now  bleating  about  Fin- 
land and  China  as  victims  of  totalitarian  aggression  sat 
by  in  complacent  silence  while  totalitarianism  smashed 
democracy  in  Spain,  and  would  look  without  alarm  or 
vocal  disapproval  upon  a  general  armed  assault  upon  So- 
viet Russia.  So  it  cannot  be  war  as  such  that  we  abhor. 
Or  violence,  and  cruel  death  at  sea  .  .  .  most  of  those  who, 
like  myself,  are  anti-totalitarian  and  therefore  anti-Nazi, 
feel  little  spontaneous  horror  when  a  submarine  full  of 
brave  helpless  young  Germans  goes  scuttling  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea. 

IN  EVERY  COUNTRY    IN   EUROPE   THEY   HAVE  ALL  BUT  CEASED 

the  production  of  food,  clothing  and  houses;  rationed 
the  necessities  of  life,  drastically  lowered  the  standard  of 
living;  the  men  have  been  called  from  the  fields  and  fac- 
tories; all  energies  of  mind  and  body  prostituted  to  the 
purposes  of  war  actual  or  threatened.  Japan  has  reached 
the  end  of  its  resources  in  its  suicide  in  China,  but  not 
before  setting  back  by  generations  the  progress  of  China. 
Each  with  its  own  self>hypnotizing  slogans  and  pre- 
tenses, the  nations  fight  on  toward  the  inevitable  univer- 
sal beggary  clearly  foreseen  by  them  all,  knowing  all  too 
well  by  the  experience  of  the  World  War  that  whoever 
"wins"  all  will  lose.  Comes  irresistibly  to  mind  the  tale 
of  the  two  Irishmen  who  resolved  to  fight  to  a  finish — 
until  one  of  them  should  cry,  "Sufficient!"  They  fought 
all  day  and  far  into  the  next  day.  At  last  the  one  who 
had  prescribed  the  magic  word  summoned  breath  to  utter 
it— "Sufficient!" 

"My  God,"  gasped  the  other,  "I've  been  tryin'  since  3 
o'clock  yesterday  to  think  o'  that  word!" 

So  they  go  on  with  the  wasteful  ruinous  folly,  in  a 
hitherto  strange  unprecedented  "sit-down  war"  of  grim 
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waiting  and  internal  hemorrhage,  understanding  gloom- 
ily from  recent  and  continuing  experience  that  whatever 
any  of  them  gains  at  the  point  of  die  bayonet  or  by 
fatigue  of  nerves  and  stomach,  against  it  goes  as  debit 
not  only  the  fearful  price  of  life,  health  and  dour  misery; 
but  the  heritage  of  hate  which  soon  or  late  must  be  liqui- 
dated. The  folly  with  its  superstitions  and  dogmas  roots 
deep.  At  the  height  of  the  last  war  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
then  foreign  minister  of  Great  Britain,  himself  much 
criticized  for  pacifist  leanings,  is  said  to  have  told  news- 
paper correspondents  that  "We  would  not  dare  to  make 
peace  now,  before  we  have  anything  to  show  to  our 
people  to  justify  die  war."  Whether  he  said  it  or  not,  it 
expressed  the  mind  of  all  the  governments  in  that  and 
every  other  war.  Helpless  diey  stand  in  the  uproar  of  the 
storms  they  invoke  themselves,  inciting  their  people  to 
further  self-destruction.  Gulliver's  description  to  the 
horse  of  the  causes  of  war  and  the  motives  and  behavior 
of  the  Boss  Yahoos  who  provoke  and  pursue  them,  fits 
Today  like  a  hand  in  a  glove. 

HOW  CAN  THE  FUTURE  ATTRIBUTE  EVEN  HORSE-INTELLIGENCE 

to  the  so-called  "great" — anyway  numerically  and  geo- 
graphically large — nations  of  this  time,  as  they  contem- 
plate incredulous  the  records,  ruins  and  legends  of  our 
thinkings,  sayings  and  doings  in  this  (save  the  mark!) 
"year  of  our  Lord"? 

How  can  those  men  of  the  future,  of  (let  us  hope) 
more  reasonable  mind  and  better  sense  of  humor  and 
perspective  than  we  Yahoos  of  today,  bring  themselves  to 
believe  from  what  they  dig  up  and  decipher  of  our  ves- 
tiges, that  the  aggregation  now  called  'Germany  actually 
turned  itself  over  to  the  rule  of  its  hooligans  under  the 
domination  of  a  handful  of  half-educated  and  uneducated 
men  who  began  by  throwing  out  the  best  of  its  intelli- 
gence? A  nation  whose  educational  system  was  its  pride, 
leader  in  scientific  and  historical  research;  mecca  of  schol- 
ars from  all  parts  of  the  world — its  doctorates  coveted  by 
learning  and  learned  men  and  women  of  every  country. 
All  that  now  a  laughing-stock  and  a  shame.  Who  of 
those  future  savants  will  accept  as  anydiing  more  credible 
than  the  topsy-turvy  "Through  the  Looking  Glass"  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  the  evidence  that  Germany  under 
such  leadership  deliberately,  as  a  matter  of  governmental 
policy,  exiled,  imprisoned — when  it  did  not  destroy — 
the  best  of  its  doctors,  musicians,  artists,  educators,  phil- 
osophers, political  leaders:  not  because  of  any  failures  or 
overt  acts  proved  against  them,  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
racial  origin  of  their  ancestry?  And  this  in  accordance 
with  a  fantastic  distortion  of  anthropology,  ethnology  and 
'listory  so  absurd  that  even  their  own  surviving  "Aryan" 
cientists  knew  better,  accepting  the  outrage  in  timid  si- 
lence; a  few  even  stultifying  their  learning  and  their 
auls  by  pretending  to  believe  it. 
How  will  they  reconcile  with  credibility  the  sacrifice 
af  great  Soviet  Russia's  boasted  love  of  peace  and  deter- 
lination  within  its  ample  borders  to  devote  itself  to  the 
redemption  of  its  people  from  the  benumbing  conse- 
quences of  centuries  of  slavery  to  ruthless  despotism;  in 
an  outburst  of  unprovoked  violence  upon  a  small  neigh- 
'  ar — incidentally  wasting  an  ocean  of  young  life  and  of 
reasure  urgently  needed  for  the  uses  of  constructive 
rogress?  At  all  events  the  Finns  have  given  history  an 
epic  of  gallantry  in  self  defense  of  a  handful  against  an 
invading  horde,  to  enshrine  with  those  of  Horatius  Codes 
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at  the  Sulpician  bridge  against  the  army  of  Lars  Porsena, 
and  of  Leonidas  and  his  Three  Hundred  defying  the  Per- 
sians at  Thermopylae. 

THE  ABSURDITY  WHICH   THE   FUTURE  WILL  FIND  IN   PRESENT 

day  behavior  is  not  by  any  means  all  attributable  to  or 
exhibited  in  war,  however  much  that  may  be  directly  and 
indirectly  a  factor  in  and  contributing  cause  and  conse- 
quence of  it.  I  fancy  that  one  of  the  things  that  will  puz- 
zle and  maybe  amuse  them  most  will  be  our  helpless 
surrender  to  the  things  we  have  discovered  and  made; 
our  ridiculous  posture  in  die  toils  of  our  material  prog- 
ress. How  could  they  make  sense  out  of  the  picture  of  a 
great  people  suffering  deprivation  because  of  "over-pro- 
duction"? As  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  "hungry 
because  we  have  produced  too  much  food;  barefoot  or 
with  toes  out  in  die  cold,  tattered  and  naked,  because  we 
have  made  too  many  shoes  and  too  much  clothing;  living 
in  nasty  crowded  tenements  or  battered  shacks  because 
we  have  built  too  many  houses"!  With  such  a  formula 
deciphered  in  our  records  they  hardly  will  believe  that 
we  actually  circumscribed  agriculture,  destroyed  and  ra- 
tioned the  production  of  foodstuffs.  For  that  matter,  you 
can't  say  it  with  a  straight  face  right  now! 

Surely  they  will  puzzle — those  archeologists  of  the  fu- 
ture— and  hold  their  sides  with  "inextinguishable  laugh- 
ter," as  they  disclose  the  conditions  now  visible  to  our 
own  nakedest  eye,  in  a  country  boasting  itself  the  greatest, 
freest,  most  intelligent  and  "civilized,"  most  prosperous 
and  on  the  whole  most  envied,  in  the  world  if  not  in  all 
history.  A  country  of  untold  and  incalculable  natural  re- 
sources, the  mere  surface  of  which  hardly  has  been 
scratched;  with  millions  of  money-capital  idle  in  the  banks 
and  billions  of  potential  human  energy  wastefully  sup- 
ported by  doles  or  irrationally  employed  at  public  ex- 
pense. A  country  capable  of  supporting  manifold  its  pres- 
ent population,  upon  vast  areas  uncultivated  and  from 
immeasurable  sources  of  power  yet  untapped.  .  .  .  Suffi- 
cient to  feed,  clothe  and  shelter,  and  furnish  with  luxuries 
not  only  ourselves  but  half  the  world  besides — yet  our 
economic  pundits  sit  sniveling  amid  their  labyrinthine 
bookkeeping  in  fear  of  impending  bankruptcy!  Mean- 
while we  clamor  against  "Europe"  in  its  own  self-imposed 
poverty,  over  "war  debts"  the  payment  of  which  would 
spell  stark  ruin  for  all  concerned.  We  do  not  need,  and 
by  prohibitive  tariffs  and  other  barriers  exclude,  goods 
and  services,  their  only  exportable  assets;  as  for  gold,  we 
already  are  choked  with  it,  having  most  of  the  world's 
supply  buried  in  a  hole  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky. 

Said  the  horse  to  Gulliver:  "That  must  needs  be  a 
miserable  country  which  cannot  furnish  food  for  its 
own  inhabitants." 

Perhaps  it  was  one  of  those  same  two  fighting  Irishmen, 
who,  pounding  his  knee  with  delight  and  laughing  to 
himself  in  the  smoking  car,  disclosed  to  one  who  would 
share  his  glee  the  reason  for  it: 

"At  last  I've  got  square  with  this  here  railroad.  I've 
bought  a  return  ticket — an'  I'm  not  comin  bact(\" 

There  is  something  not  merely  grotesque  but  wilfully 
perverse  in  die  world  picture;  of  today's  Yahoos  led  by 
lunatics  from  constructive  labor  and  cooperation  into  uni- 
versal riot  and  common  starvation.  "Preposterous"  is 
precisely  the  word:  Prae  and  posterus  —  the  tail  be- 
fore the  horse,  the  kicking  heels  where  the  brains  ought 
to  be. 
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Censors  and  the  Courts 

THE  CENSOR  MARCHES  ON,  by  Morris  L.  Ernst  and  Alexander 
Lindey.  Doubleday,  Doran.  346  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

WHILE  THE  CENSOR  MARCHES  ON,  HE  DOES  NOT  DO  so  AS  JAUNT- 
ily  and  confidently  as  when  Morris  Ernst  and  Alexander 
Lindey  began  their  fight  against  him  many  years  ago.  To  a 
large  extent,  this  book  is  a  recital  of  law  cases  in  which  the 
authors  took  part.  In  the  last  decade  they  have  been  the  chief 
actors  in  impeding  (he  march.  Had  someone  else  written 
this  book,  he  would  have  pointed  out  that  the  Mary  Ware 
Dennett  case,  in  which  the  court  approved  a  frank  and  honest 
exposition  of  the  sex  side  of  life  for  young  people;  the  Ulysses 
case,  in  which  the  court  laid  down  a  new  test  of  obscenity, 
that  of  the  effect  on  a  "normal  man";  the  Stopes  case,  which 
upheld  the  legality  of  a  book  on  contraception;  and  innumer- 
able other  enlightened  decisions,  were  due  largely  to  the  legal 
acumen  of  Morris  Ernst.  The  statute  law  has  seen  little  change 
in  the  last  generation.  The  interpretation  of  the  law  has  shown 
a  marked  advance. 

Not  so  long  ago,  the  test  of  obscenity  was  the  effect  of 
material  on  the  "young,  the  immature  and  the  sensually  in- 
clined." Had  this  interpretation  been  strictly  enforced,  the 
reading  matter  of  intelligent  adults  would  have  been  limited 
to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  moron.  The  saving  grace  was 
that  even  our  vice  societies  and  smut  hunters  realized  that 
judges  and  jurors  refused  to  apply  the  test.  The  censor's  chief 
weapon  has  been  intimidation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  censor 
has  publicized  many  books,  both  good  and  bad. 

Court  decisions  followed  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individu- 
als who  sat  as  judges.  The  classics  were  held  beyond  the  ban, 
then  frank  statements  of  fact,  then  modern  works  of  liter- 
ature. Finally,  with  the  Ulysses  case,  came  Judge  Woolsey's 
test  'Thomme  moyen  sensuel."  We  still  have  a  "hypothetical" 
individual,  but  his  stature  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
the  moron  who  has  overshadowed  the  scene  ever  since  the 
famous  case  of  Regina  v.  Hic^lin  in  1868. 

Prior  to  Comstockian  times,  this  country  managed  to  pro- 
gress without  obscenity  laws.  The  theory  of  democracy  ought 
to  assume  that  men  have  the  right  to  take  a  chance  of  being 
contaminated.  No  one  fears  contamination  for  himself.  Cen- 
sors are  always  hungry  for  greater  power  in  order  to  save 
not  themselves  or  their  followers,  but  the  other  fellow. 

In  New  York  and  other  states  we  have  restraint  in  advance 
on  movies.  We  have  unadulterated  censorship  with  a  system 
once  applied  to  books  and  all  printed  matter — that  of  state 
license.  In  the  early  days  of  the  movies,  censorship  was  held 
constitutional.  But  the  original  purpose — the  ban  on  material 
that  would  arouse  "libidinous  emotion" — has  developed  to  a 
point  where  the  censors  try  to  save  us  from  any  new  (and 
thus  shocking)  thought,  idea  or  theme.  Even  our  political 
views  or  ideology  are  to  be  kept  pure  and  orthodox.  Note  the 
attack  on  "Spain  in  Flames,"  "The  Spanish  Earth,"  "Millions 
of  Us,"  "Concentration  Camp,"  "Blockade,"  and  others.  When 
the  New  York  board  made  itself  ridiculous  by  banning  a  film 
like  "Harvest" — one  of  the  few  instances  where  the  local 
board  was  reversed  on  appeal — the  whole  absurd  business  of 
censorship  was  illustrated.  In  that  case,  the  board  was  in  a 
dilemma.  The  heroine  at  one  time  or  another  was  seen  living 
with  two  different  men.  The  board  felt  that  to  avoid  cor- 
ruption of  the  audience,  a  marriage  certificate  should  have 
been  indicated.  But  marriage  to  one  would  make  the  other 
relationship  illicit,  and  this,  of  course,  would  never  do.  Cer- 
tain rules  have  apparently  been  adopted  by  the  board.  Wrong 
doing  or  immorality  must  always  bring  condign  punishment 
on  all  parties  involved.  "April  Showers"  was  banned  because 
while  the  girl  seduced  was  properly  punished,  yet  nothing 
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happened  to  the  seducer.  It  seems  that  at  least  he  should  have 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  or  something.  In  one  Hollywood 
film,  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  followed  a  seduction.  That 
certainly  points  the  proper  moral  lesson.  Respectable  people 
must  be  kindly  and  tolerant — sinners  must  be  cruel  and  rigid. 
Adultery  (and  immorality)  must  not  be  "attractively  pre- 
sented." Virtue  must  always  bring  her  own  as  well  as  other 
rewards,  and  vice — even  a  misstep — should  lead  to  the  gutter 
and  suicide.  All  of  this  may  account  for  the  nauseous  sim- 
plicity and  sentiment  that  emanate  from  Hollywood. 

The  fear  of  life  as  it  is,  of  new  or  shocking  or  even  un- 
conventional ideas,  permeates  all  activity  subject  to  censor- 
ship: books,  the  theater,  movies,  the  radio — in  fact,  every 
mode  of  expression.  The  greatest  harm  comes  not  from  the 
comparatively  few  instances  of  repression,  as  from  the  fact 
that  the  human  mind  is  curbed.  Bold,  vigorous,  independent 
thought  is  restrained.  The  natural  and  mechanical  sciences 
have  made  their  great  progress  since  men  have  dared  to  ex- 
periment and  follow  the  intellect  to  whatever  conclusions  may 
come.  In  sociology,  economics  and  politics,  our  thinking  and 
expression  are  still  influenced  by  taboos. 

The  material  covered  by  the  book  is  interesting,  well  pre- 
sented, stimulating  and  informative.  The  progress  of  the  battle 
against  censorship  is  encouraging.  "The  Censor  Marches  On" 
should  make  an  appeal  to  all  men  interested  in  the  freedom 
of  the  human  mind. 
New  Yorl^  ARTHUR  GARFIELD  HAYS 

Latin  America  Reexamined 

AMERICA    FACES    SOUTH,   by   T.    R.    Ybarra.    Dodd,    Mead.    321    pp. 
Price  $3. 

NEW  ROADS  TO  RICHES  IN  THE  OTHER  AMERICAS,  by  Edward 
Tomlinson.  Scribner.  438  pp.  Price  $3.75. 

THE  ALL-AMERICAN  FRONT,  by  Duncan  Aikman.  Doubleday,  Doran. 
3<W  pp.  Price  $3. 

SOUTHWARD  HO!   A  TREASURE  HUNTER  IN   SOUTH  AMERICA,  by  Wil- 
liam LaVarre.  Doubleday,  Doran.  301   pp.  Price  $3. 

GUATEMALA   PAST   AND   PRESENT,   by    Chester    Lloyd  Jones.   Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Press.  420  pp.    Price  $'5. 

THE    GREAT    NATURALISTS    EXPLORE    SOUTH    AMERICA,    by 
Paul  Russell  Cutright.  Macmillan.  323  pp.  Price  $'3.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

"PROBLEM  BOOKS"  ON  SOUTH  AMERICA  SEEM  TO  BE  TAKING  THE 
place  of  the  travel  and  adventure  books  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed. 

As  a  serious  study  of  German  and  Italian  economic  and 
political  penetration  in  South  America,  Mr.  Ybarra's  book 
suffers  from  the  fact  that  his  observations  were  made  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  The  most  valuable  chapter  is 
the  one  in  which  the  author  answers  the  question,  "What  has 
the  Good  Neighbor  policy  accomplished?"  by  setting  down 
twenty-eight  separate  achievements.  But  the  best  reading  in 
the  book  comes  when  Mr.  Ybarra  forgets  his  arguments  and 
statistics  and  waxes  eloquent  over  the  succulence  of  Argentine 
beefsteaks  and  the  amazing  beauty  of  Chilean  landscapes. 

In  his  latest  book  on  Latin  America,  Mr.  Tomlinson  con- 
fines himself  to  what  we  might  call  the  Bolivarian  republics 
of  northwestern  South  America — Panama,  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia, Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia.  He  is  enthusiastic  over  the  new 
highways,  railroads,  air  lines,  canals,  that  are  opening  up 
hitherto  inaccessible  territories.  His  book  is  largely  a  series  of 
stories  of  visits  to  ranches,  mines,  harbors,  points  of  historical 
interest,  in  company  with  interesting  and  well  informed 
friends.  Economic  and  political  information  is  conveyed  pain- 
lessly and  we  are  left  with  a  vivid  impression  of  a  vast  store- 
house of  natural  resources  just  being  unlocked.  It  should  be 
noted  that  it  is  in  this  section  of  Spanish  South  America  that 
the  Norteamericanos  are  most  welcome. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


By  contrast  the  realism  of  Mr.  Aikman's  "All-American 
Front"  tends  to  dampen  our  enthusiasm.  The  author  presents 
a  carefully  documented  analysis  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  Pan  American  unity  and  of  closer  political  and  economic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  its  southern  neigh- 
bors. He  begins  by  saying  that  "in  a  century  and  a  quarter 
of  talking  about  it,  we  have  not,  in  a  word,  won  Latin  Amer- 
ica's liking  or  understanding,  friendship  or  cooperation."  And 
he  concludes  with  this  thought-provoking  summation: 

"A  concert  of  friendly  nations  can  be  built  up  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  only  by  reconciling  the  incompatibilities  of 
races  differentiated  in  values,  in  customs,  in  their  ways  of 
looking  at  life,  by  almost  every  factor  of  economic  circum- 
stance and  of  historic  and  racial  inheritance.  .  .  . 

"In  a  world  of  rising  ferocious  acquisitive  forces,  we  must 
either  enslave  Latin  America  or  see  others  enslave  it;  or  pre- 
serve its  freedom  with  ours  by  winning  its  immeasurably 
difficult  friendship. 

"We  shall  be  lucky  if  there  is  time  to  achieve  this  either  in 
peace  or  in  war,  and  under  an  economic  organization  of  so- 
ciety that  is  recognizable  to  us.  We  shall  be  luckier  still  if  we 
find  the  brains  and  the  sympathies  to  achieve  it  in  all  the 
time  there  is." 

We  are  inclined  to  think  of  Latin  America  as  a  rich  future 
market  for  the  products  of  our  overgrown  industrial  machine, 
for  the  employment  of  our  surplus  capital.  But  in  Latin 
America,  according  to  Mr.  Aikman: 

"For  better  or  worse,  societies  have  grown  up  which  lack 
the  mass  aggregate  wealth  either  to  develop  their  own  nat- 
ural resources  or  to  pay  foreign  capital  for  developing  them; 
which  lack  the  taxable  resources  to  pay  for  the  roads,  the 
schools,  the  public  works,  the  public  health  services — all  the 
physical  gear  a  society  requires  in  order  to  function  as  a  par- 
ticipating member  in  a  modern  civilization." 

Mr.  Aikman's  point  is  well  made,  though  he  does  not 
differentiate  sufficiently  between  the  general  run  of  Latin 
American  countries  and  the  wealthy  progressive  nations  like 
Argentina.  But  it  might  be  well  to  compare  his  conclusions 
with  those  of  the  equally  well-informed  Mr.  Tomlinson  be- 
fore becoming  too  pessimistic. 

Mr.  LaVarre's  fascinating  collection  of  adventures  in  South 
America — where  he  has  found  riches  as  well  as  hardships — 
seems  to  confirm  Mr.  Tomlinson.  In  one  chapter  of  the  La- 
Varre  book  a  group  of  ranchers  and  engineers  are  talking  in  a 
ranch  house  high  up  in  the  Peruvian  Andes.  Says  one:  "The 
mineral  resources  of  the  Andes  have  barely  been  scratched. 
Here's  the  mineral  storehouse  of  tomorrow's  world — gold, 
copper,  tin,  iron,  nitrate,  lead,  silver,  vanadium,  oil,  zinc, 
bismuth,  platinum,  coal." 

Says  another:  "Once  the  highway  to  the  Amazon  is  fin- 
ished— in  the  jungle  valleys  you're  going  to  see  agricultural 
colonies  that  will  soon  be  producing  many  export  crops:  ba- 
nanas, coffee,  tea,  fruit,  rice,  corn,  wheat,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
olives." 

Says  still  another:  "From  Panama  to  Chile  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  an  industrial  epoch,  which  will  expand  more 
rapidly  than  it  did  in  England  or  the  United  States." 

Till  Mr.  LaVarre  is  forced  to  end  the  chapter  with:  "Go 
South,  young  man,  and  build  a  farm  or  a  ranch — or  start  a 
factory — in  South  America." 

Professor  Jones  confines  himself  to  one  country.  After  a 
survey  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  history  of  Guate- 
mala, he  adds  a  chapter  in  which  he  has  the  reader  ask  him- 
self: "What  would  I  do  if  I  were  dictator  in  Guatemala?"  In 
answering  it  the  author  shows  clearly  that  the  type  of  dicta- 
torship we  associate  with  most  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries is  inevitable,  with  their  racial  make-up,  their  historical 
background,  and  under  existing  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Cutright's  book  takes  us  far  from  the  problems  that 
engross  the  other  writers.  It  is  the  first  book  about  the  animal 
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life  of  the  whole  of  South  America.  The  first  part  gives  a 
readable  history  of  the  South  American  explorations  of  the 
pioneering  naturalists,  Humboldt,  Darwin  and  their  succes- 
sors. The  second  part,  by  far  the  larger,  relates  the  charac- 
teristics of  several  species  of  mammals,  birds,  insects  and  fish. 
Those  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  it  entertaining  and  of 
much  value.  The  reviewer  thinks  it  should  be  translated  into 
Spanish  and  circulated  widely  in  all  South  America.  It  might 
halt  the  rapid  extermination  of  many  of  the  rarer  species. 
New  Yor/^  B.  P.  ADAMS 

Interaction 

EXPERIENCE  AND  EDUCATION,  by  John  Dewey.  The  Kappa  Delta 
Pi  Lecture  Series.  Macmttlan.  116  pp.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

IT   HAS    BEEN   MY   FATE,   AND  ALSO   MY   JOY,   TO   BE  CALLED  UPON 

to  review  many  of  John  Dewey's  books  and  each  time  I  feel 
at  once  plunged  into  the  very  center  of  intellectual  adventure. 

One  of  the  remarkable  facts  about  Dewey  is  that  he  never 
falls  to  the  rear  of  the  procession.  He  is  never  caught  stub- 
bornly defending  a  former  position  because  he  continually 
moves  forward  re-defining  his  position  in  relation  to  changing 
contexts.  This  is,  of  course,  of  the  essence  of  pragmatism 
and  explains  why  the  pragmatist  refrains  from  formulating 
those  tight  little  systems  of  philosophy  which  make  every- 
thing seem  so  simple  but  which  bear  only  a  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  realities  of  evolving  experience. 

Thus  it  is  with  progressive  education  and  the  present 
volume:  the  so-called  Essentialists  in  education  thought  they 
had  found  a  vulnerable  spot  in  the  Dewey  conception  of 
education  and  hence  they  set  out  to  sharpen  the  distinctions 
between  traditional  and  progressive  education  with  a  view 
to  making  the  latter  seem  both  practical  and  absurd.  To  the 
degree  that  these  critics  of  Dewey  succeed  they  will,  patently, 
divide  the  educational  forces  of  America  and  at  a  time  when 
educators  need  so  sorely  to  engage  in  a  common  battle 
against  the  enemies  of  democracy. 

What  Dewey  succeeds  in  doing  in  this  small  volume  is  to 
confute  his  critics  and  suggest  correctives  for  the  errors  of 
his  non-critical  followers.  He  begins  by  indicating  the  great- 
est source  of  misunderstanding  and  confusion,  namely  the 
persistent  tendency  to  utilize  a  two-value  orientation,  the 
either-or  habit  of  reasoning.  Thus,  the  Essentialists  attack 
the  Progressives  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  subjects  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  personal  experience  of  the  learner.  But, 
says  Professor  Dewey,  such  a  polarization  is  unreal  and 
therefore  mischievous.  The  important  fact  to  remember  is 
the  relation  between  the  two,  the  interaction  of  subject  mat- 
ter and  experience  in  a  stream  of  continuity.  Subjects  may 
be  so  taught  as  to  reveal  no  significant  relation  between  what 
is  taught  and  the  situation  in  which  the  learner  finds  him- 
self, but  they  may  also  enter  the  field  of  experience  in  terms 
of  the  learner's  situation;  when  this  happens  subjects  come 
to  life  and  then  experience  itself  becomes  learning.  Hence, 
the  real  question  is  not  subjects  versus  no-subjects  and  who- 
ever states  the  problem  thus  tends  to  falsify  the  educational 
equation. 

The  case  is  similar  with  all  the  other  either-or  discrimina- 
tions made  between  traditional  and  progressive  education. 
These  distinctions  are  dialectical  and  not  realistic.  Where, 
for  example,  would  science  have  been,  as  a  recent  writer 
asks,  if  scientists  had  contented  themselves  with,  say,  a  ther- 
mometer which  registered  only  hot  and  cold?  The  answer  is 
that  science  would  have  lagged  just  as  education  now  lags 
with  respect  to  functional  dynamics. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  Professor 
Dewey  has  written  a  merely  polemical  essay  for  the  purpose 
of  confuting  his  critics.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  succeeded  in 
doing  what  he  invariably  does  when  attacking  a  problem.  He 
has  elevated  his  thought  to  a  higher  level.  The  concept  of 
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experience  is  illuminated  and  the  connection  between  educa- 
tion and  scientific  method  is  clarified. 

Indeed,  the  essay  as  a  whole  is  so  clearly  written  and  so 
finely  reasoned  as  to  constitute  a  glowing  illustration  of  Dew- 
ey's  philosophy  as  applied  to  a  practical  situation.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  fair-minded  person  can  read  this  volume  without 
arriving  at  a  lucid  understanding  of  the  direction  in  which 
education  must  move  if  it  is  to  become  an  instrument  for 
human  improvement.  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 

Professor  of  Social  Philosophy 
New  Yor/^  School  of  Social 

Economics  A 

GETTING   AND    SPENDING,   by    Mildred    Adams.    Mactnillan.    125    pp. 

Price  60  cents. 
ECONOMICS  FOR  TH'E  MILLIONS,  by  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild.  Modern 

Age   Books.    261    .pp.    Price   $2.50,    postpaid    by    Survey   Associates,    Inc. 

EVER  SINCE  ILIN'S  STORY  OF  THE  FIRST  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  ESTAB- 
lished  the  fact  that  a  primer  of  economics  can  be  exciting 
reading,  the  inviting  project  of  providing  such  a  primer  for 
Americans  has  called  for  a  competent  hand.  The  books  of 
two  able  writers  have  now  appeared,  each  dealing  with  ele- 
mentary economic  concepts  and  each  setting  forth  the  doings 
of  the  workaday  world  in  terms  so  clear  that  he  who  runs 
may  take  them  in  his  stride. 

Miss  Adams'  sprightly  account  is  a  marvel  of  condensation 
in  which  she  points  out  how  man  has  got  and  spent  his  way 
through  the  long  past.  She  permits  the  layman  to  see  how 
the  theorists  who  watch  over  man's  activities  in  these  fields 
divide  and  differ.  From  one  angle  of  the  wages  controversy, 
for  instance,  we  see  Ricardo  leading  all  the  conservative 
economists,  together  with  Karl  Marx,  the  labor  unions  and 
most  of  the  employers,  while  across  an  abyss  from  this  motley 
throng  stands  John  Maynard  Keynes,  smiling  and  serene  and 
almost  alone.  The  chapters  with  provocative  headings  ("The 
Gold  Standard — Or  Else,"  "Price — the  Ruler")  are  no  re- 
hash of  old  texts.  They  rivet  attention  upon  such  contempo- 
rary factors  as  the  TNEC  and  the  Buyers'  Milk  Strike.  The 
illustrator  and  the  author  worked  in  rare  accord. 

Professor  Fairchild's  aim  is  to  make  clear  that,  although 
the  capitalistic  system  may  have  served  well  in  the  past,  it 
has  become  outworn  and  is  responsible  for  growing  waste, 
unemployment  and  injustice.  It  is  now  high  time  to  replace 
it  with  a  socially  motivated  system  of  cooperation.  This,  he 
contends,  might  be  established  without  change  in  our  politi- 
cal government.  "The  Millions  are  introduced  to  the  heart 
of  the  controversy  and  urged  to  study  the  academic  system 
because  of  the  urgent  need  for  changing  it  without  risk 
to  the  values  which  experience  has  demonstrated — liberty, 
religion,  and  the  fruits  of  invention. 
Mount  Holyot(e  College  AMY  HEWES 

Toward  Democratic  Collectivism 

MAN'S  ESTATE,  by  Alfred  M.   Bingham.     Norton.     4&0  pp.     Price  $3, 
postpaid   by    Survey    Associates,    Inc. 

Op   ALL  THE  DISCUSSIONS   PRINTED   OVER   THE  PAST   YEAR  OF  THE 

dilemma  of  democracy  and  freedom  in  the  modern  world,  a 
world  which  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  seems  moving  toward 
some  form  of  economic  collectivism,  this  book  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  provocative.  It  is  a  far  more  mature  and 
important  book  than  the  author's  first,  "Insurgent  America," 
which  was  caught  up  more  with  ephemeral  political  trends, 
and  attempted  with  a  certain  Utopian  zeal,  a  "blueprint  of 
the  future  society."  This  work  is  concerned  with  an  analysis 
of  the  basic  economic  problem  of  "production,  investment, 
and  distribution,"  and  it  follows  the  theme  through  a  wealth 
of  concrete  statistics  and  information  in  illustration  of  how 
all  modern  nations,  fascist,  communist  or  democratic  have 
been  attempting  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Bingham  is  most  disarming,  w;hen  he  is  confessing — 
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in  certain  autobiographical  sections — how  he  came  by  his 
present  views,  most  useful  when  he  is  cutting  through 
phrases  and  exposing  the  common  economic  realities  behind 
capitalist,  communist  and  fascist  institutions.  He  is  least 
convincing  in  dealing  with  the  behavior  of  groups  of  real 
men  and  women  in  political  and  economic  conflict,  and  in 
what  appears  to  this  reviewer  as  wish-thinking  in  his  pro- 
grammatic section. 

Key  to  his  argument  is  a  well  documented  discussion  of 
the  growth  of  collectivism  and  control  on  the  economic  front 
throughout  the  world,  whatever  the  name  of  the  political 
system  or  party  under  which  it  is  organized.  It  is  an  analysis 
which  gains  rather  than  loses  vitality  with  the  outbreak  of  a 
new  World  War.  Even  in  the  latter  portions  of  the  book 
which  are  filled  with  a  somewhat  unconvincing  optimism 
that  society  is  actually  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  "demo- 
cratic collectivism"  the  author  hopes  for,  he  throws  out 
suggestive  ideas  on  the  permanent  value  of  the  market  in  any 
economy,  on  the  fetishism  too  often  attached  by  radicals  to 
government  ownership  per  se,  on  the  growing  unimportance 
of  ownership  as  against  control  and  on  the  need  for  finding 
in  the  long  run  automatic  controls  rather  than  bureaucratic 
ones.  Altogether  a  valuable  and  provocative  book. 
Wellfleet,  Mass.  CHARLES  R.  WALKER 

Loyalties 

IF  NOT   VICTORY,   by   Frank   Hough.    Carrick  &   Evans.    3J5   pp.    Price 
$2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey   Associates,  Inc. 

"!F  NOT  VICTORY"  DEMONSTRATES  AGAIN  THAT  ITS  AUTHOR  is 
an  historical  novelist  of  first  rank  from  whom  the  reading 
public  may  confidently  expect  additional  notable  books. 
Frank  Hough's  latest  book  sheds  new  light  on  the  American 
Revolution  and,  like  'his  earlier  "Renown,"  is  both  accurately 
informative  and  easy  to  read.  Based  on  painstaking  research, 
the  story  depicts  the  privations  and  persecutions  suffered  by 
noncombatants  in  the .  so-called  "Neutral  Ground"  of  Wcst- 
chester  County. 

In  marshalling  facts,  historians,  too  often,  attribute  to  cir- 
cumstances an  importance  which  they  do  not  possess  and 
underrate  other  circumstances,  apparently  trivial,  which  at 
the  time  acted  as  determinant  factors.  Because  most  histori- 
cal novels  center  around  either  dramatic  events  or  important 
personalities,  the  emphasis  is  apt  to  be  on  men  or  events 
rather  than  on  atmosphere.  In  his  story  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
the  author  followed  this  conventional  pattern  and  took  the 
fast  moving  career  of  a  tragic  historical  figure  on  which  to 
hang  his  narrative.  In  his  current  book  he  has  chosen  the 
more  difficult  task  and  uses  his  characters  and  events  to  re- 
capture an  atmosphere.  The  most  remarkable  aspect  of  Mr. 
Hough's  book  is  that  he  has  recaptured  this  atmosphere  with 
convincing  authenticity.  He  could  scarcely  have  done  a  bet- 
ter job  had  he  himself  lived  in  the  setting  which  he  portrays. 

His  hero,  an  illiterate  Quaker  farm  boy,  called  Abe  Kronk- 
hyte,  knew  and  understood  little  of  the  causes  or  purposes  of 
the  war.  Abe's  family  held  firm  convictions  that  there  was 
no  possible  excuse  for  fighting.  Abe  had  no  definite  loyalty  to 
cither  the  Whigs  or  the  Loyalists  until  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  vile  British  "Sugar  House"  in  New  York  City.  He  had 
no  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  "Life,  Liberty,  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Happiness."  Not  until  more  than  half  of  the  story 
is  told  is  he  shocked  into  an  elemental  hate  by  things  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  and  heard  with  his  own  ears. 

The  geographical  position  of  Westchester  County  furnishes 
an  appropriate  theater  in  which  to  exemplify  the  treatment 
by  the  British  of  noncombatants  as  well  as  their  ruthlessness 
toward  Tories  as  well  as  Whigs.  The  arrogance  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Hessian  officers  and  troops,  as  a  crude  reflection  of 
the  attitude  of  George  III,  is  indicated  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Continentals. 

Mr.  Hough  never  preaches.  Yet  his  infinite  care  and  the 
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vividness  of  his  exposition  makes  his  book  a  moving  and  im- 
portant sermon,  which  although  neither  a  rainbow  nor  a 
sunset,  has  some  of  the  arresting  and  incredible  qualities  of 
each.  Mr.  Hough  has  done  careful  research  in  analyzing  the 
soil  in  the  pit  from  which  we  were  dug.  He  has  had  the 
heart  to  capture  an  atmosphere  and  the  courage  to  set  it 
down  without  prejudice. 

Those  who  read  "If  Not  Victory"  will  find  themselves 
better  able  to  answer  the  query  "Whence  came  you?"  It 
should  help  some  to  conjecture  with  more  assurance  "Whith- 
er are  we  going?"  To  a  reflective  reader  it  may  well  fan  the 
flame  of  hope  in  our  future.  An  even  better  book  than  "Re- 
nown," it  is  equally  fascinating. 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.  RICHARD  B.  SCANDRETT,  JR. 

Toward  Jewish-Christian  Unity 

THE  NAZARENE,  A  NOVEL  BASED  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST,  by  Sholem 
Aich;  translated  by  Maurice  Samuel.  Putnam.  698  pp.  Price  $2.75, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

IT    IS    ALL    TO    THE    GOOD    THAT    JEWISH    SCHOLARS    AND    MEN    OF 

letters  have  written  lives  of  Christ.  Jews  and  Christians  have 
a  common  cause  in  the  conflict  of  ideologies  today.  The 
thrust  of  the  new  cultures  may  strike  at  the  Jew  first,  but 
the  Christian  is  a  close  second.  For  example,  both  are  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Hitler.  The  fabric  of  modern  western  civiliza- 
tion is  a  composite;  the  mesh  and  the  color  may  come  from 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  the  warp  and  woof  are  Christian  and 
Jewish.  Basically  our  western  civilization  has  developed  out 
of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition,  not  out  of  one  or  the  other. 
Sholem  Asch,  in  his  novel,  makes  a  contribution  toward  such 
an  understanding.  His  book  is  translated  into  strong  and 
beautiful  English  by  Maurice  Samuel  who  is  one  of  the  voices 
raised  to  emphasize  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Judeo-Chris- 
tian culture. 

For  the  Jew  the  principal  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  spir- 
itual and  ethical  appreciation  of  one  of  their  own  race  for 
a  prophet  (their  own  also)  too  long  misunderstood  and  re- 
jected. For  the  Christian  the  value  will  be  chiefly  in  the  res- 
urrected background  of  Jewish  life  within  which  the  life  of 
Jesus,  with  its  tragedy  and  glory,  came  to  pass.  The  classic 
but  fragmentary  gospel  narratives  are  clothed  with  the  mantle 
of  a  complex  and  troubled  civilization.  Christians  are  greatly 
indebted  to  anyone  who  can  throw  more  light  on  this  moving 
era  so  fraught  with  significance  for  the  new  religious  upsurge. 
Without  finer  elucidation  some  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  will 
always  remain  obscure.  (For  example,  why  did  He  refer  to 
the  Syrophenicians,  with  seeming  contempt,  as  "dogs"?) 
Asch's  insight  into  Jewish  thoughts  and  habits,  as  well  as 
the  contemporary  non-Jewish  culture,  makes  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  more  understandable. 

The  author's  method  is  novel,  seemingly  fantastic,  but 
fundamentally  sound.  Assuming  that  certain  human  types 
are  eternal,  and  playing  upon  the  theme  of  memory  echoes 
in  human  experience,  Asch  brings  to  life  in  modern  Warsaw 
people  who  participated  in  the  drama  under  Pontius  Pilate. 
A  Polish  anti-Semitic  Egyptologist  is  the  reincarnated  under- 
secretary of  the  proconsul  who  carried  out  Pilate's  orders 
against  the  Nazarene.  There  is  discovered  a  hitherto  un- 
known Life  of  Christ  torn  off  at  the  end  but  purportedly 
written  by  Judas  Iscariot.  To  assist  in  the  translation  and 
retelling  of  the  story,  there  is  also  the  reborn  Jochanan,  pupil 
of  the  great  Rabbi  Nicodemon.  Thus  there  are  two  stories 
enriched  by  the  scholarship,  imagination  and  intuition  of 
the  author.  Scholars  will  disagree  on  many  points.  For  one 
thing,  Asch  places  the  blame  for  the  fate  of  Jesus  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  Rome.  The  guilt  of  the  Jews  is  con- 
fined to  a  certain  stupid  and  cowardly  element  of  the  hier- 
archy who  opposed  their  more  courageous  brethren.  But  all 
in  all,  the  novel  is  an  important  book  which  might  turn  out 
to  be  a  great  book. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  JOHN  pAUL  foNES 
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fornia — including  30  percent  of  the  nation's  large  scale  cotton 
farms,  30  percent  of  the  large  scale  crop  specialty  farms,  40 
percent  of  the  large  scale  dairy  farms,  60  percent  of  the  large 
scale  truck  farms,  and  60  percent  of  the  large  scale  fruit 
farms.  Not  all,  but  most  of  these  large  scale  farms  are  owned 
by  corporations. 

Or  you  may  take  the  index  of  cash  expenditure  for  labor. 
Associated  Farmers  testified  insistently  that  they  saw  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  farming  in  California  and  farming 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  except  for  the  necessity  for  irriga- 
tion and  the  larger  number  of  specialty  crops.  But  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  1930  the  average  cash  expenditure  for 
labor  per  California  farm  employing  workers  was  nearly 
four  times  the  national  average;  in  three  counties  which  have 
been  particularly  conspicuous  as  centers  of  conflict — Kern, 
Monterey  and  Imperial — the  expenditure  for  hired  labor  was 
respectively  more  than  six,  more  than  eight,  and  nearly  ten 
times  the  national  average  for  farmers  employing  labor.  In 
that  year  over  2400  California  farms  reported  annual  wage 
bills  of  $4000  or  more.  But  73  percent  of  all  this  expenditure 
was  accounted  for  by  12  percent  of  the  farms. 

This  then  was  the  experts'  picture:  a  large  number  of  small 
farmers,  employing  little  or  no  labor,  account  for  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  total  farm  production;  while  a  small 
number  of  large  scale  and  frequently  corporate  farm  oper- 
ators, employing  large  numbers  of  seasonal  workers,  concen- 
trate on  their  lands  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  area  and 
of  the  total  production;  and,  finally,  a  large  mobile  labor  force 
earn  a  pittance  and  are  frequently  unemployed. 

And  this  was  Mr.  Taylor's  summing  up  of  the  labor  con- 
flict: 

"The  uprisings  on  the  (California)  farms  are  not  bands  of 
'hired  men'  striking  against  'farmers.'  They  are  at  bottom 
the  efforts  of  gangs  of  wage  workers  striking  against  em- 
ployer-growers who  produce  on  the  factory  pattern  and  hire 
and  fire  their  disorganized  workers  in  the  manner  of  indus- 
trialists." 

Looking  Eastward 

THIS  is  THE  CALIFORNIA  PATTERN,  BUT  IT  is  NOT  LIMITED  TO 
California.  Senator  La  Follette's  Committee  had  come  west  to 
investigate  an  acute  local  situation.  It  found  itself  confronted, 
in  the  picture  painted  by  its  experts,  with  a  national  prob- 
lem. All  the  trends  characteristic  of  California  agriculture, 
they  pointed  out,  are  almost  equally  evident  in  Arizona.  And 
the  same  pattern  of  large  scale  farmers  dependent  on  an  army 
of  migratory  workers  to  harvest  their  crops  is  established  in 
the  Yakima  Valley  in  Washington,  and  in  the  Willamette 
and  Hood  River  valleys  in  Oregon.  It  is  creeping  into  small 
valleys  of  southern  Utah,  and  into  New  Mexico,  wherever 
peas  and  other  intensive  crops  are  cultivated.  It  is  already 
well  fixed  in  the  fruit  and  truck  crops  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  and  the  winter  garden  districts  of  southern 
Texas.  You  can  find  it  in  the  onion  fields  of  Ohio  and  the 
truck  gardens  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  peach  orchards  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  citrus  orchards  of  Florida. 

Wherever  the  pattern  appears,  labor  conflict  in  time  ap- 
pears with  it.  There  have  already  been  bitter  disturbances  in 
Washington;  there  have  been  strikes  in  New  Jersey  and 
Texas,  and  there  is  a  beginning  of  unionization  in  Florida. 
And  it  is  significant  that  "some  corporate  agricultural  em- 
ployers in  truck  and  fruit  crops— grower-shippers  and  grow- 
er-canners— operate  in  areas  scattered  from  California  to 
Florida":  the  California  Packing  Corporation  has  farms,  or 
(Continued  on  page  260) 
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contracts  with  growers,  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Florida;  subsidiaries  of 
the  Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Corporation  operate  in  Washington, 
Idaho,  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Nor  is  the  industrial  pattern  found  only  in  the  intensive 
fruit  and  truck  crops.  It  is  penetrating  the  cotton  belt — not 
only  the  newer  cotton  sections  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  where 
the  farms  have  been  larger,  usually  of  160  acres  with  a  four- 
or-six-tnule  team.  But  it  is  also  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
old  Deep  South — in  parts  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas,  where  the  old  system  of  tenant  and  crop- 
per families  on  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  cultivated  by  one  mule 
was  most  deeply  entrenched  and  where,  now,  in  some  areas, 
it  is  being  completely  transformed.  The  notable  fact  about  the 
heavy  displacement  occurring  in  parts  of  the  cotton  belt  is 
that  it  is  caused  not  at  all  by  the  mechanical  cotton-picker — 
which  has  not  yet  been  perfected  to  the  point  of  use — but  by 
the  all-purpose  tractor  and  the  four-row  cultivator.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  present  effects  of  the  tractor  and  the 
future  effects  of  the  cotton-picker  (if  it  is  successful)  is  this: 
the  tractor  makes  it  possible  for  one  farmer  to  operate  twice 
or  more  the  acreage  than  one  farmer  could  before,  but  the 
per-farm  dependence  on  seasonal  labor  for  harvesting  in- 
creases. It  is  gradually  substituting  for  the  old  system  of  ten- 
ants and  croppers,  living  on  family-sized  farms  a  pattern  of 
larger  farms  plus  wage  laborers  most  of  whom  have  been 
forced  off  the  farms  and  live  in  the  towns  to  be  drawn  back 
only  for  the  seasonal  peaks.  When  and  if  the  cotton-picker 
is  perfected,  predicts  Mr.  Taylor,  the  present  displacement 
of  these  former  farmers  from  the  land  "will  be  followed  by 
the  loss  of  even  the  seasonal  employment  on  the  land  which 
remains." 

Mr.  Taylor's  figures  on  the  extent  of  displacement  in  the 
western  cotton  belt — for  instance,  in  two  counties  of  the 
Texas  Panhandle — are  probably  familiar:  the  increase  in  the 
annual  sales  of  tractors  in  Childress  County  from  10  in  1934- 
35  to  105  in  1936-37,  and  in  Hall  County  from  100  in  1935 
to  200  in  1937;  the  decline  in  rural  population  between  1930 
and  1935,  by  19  percent  in  Childress  County  and  by  24  per- 
cent in  Hall — and  since  then  (as  there  are  no  later  census 
figures)  the  decline  in  the  number  of  rural  school  children 
by  15  percent  and  13.8  percent  in  Childress  and  Hall  coun- 
ties respectively  between  1936  and  1937.  The  procedure  of 
displacement  is  probably  also  familiar:  the  landlords  use  the 
increased  cash  income  from  the  AAA  program  and  from 
the  sale  of  livestock  to  buy  tractors.  Usually  the  purchase  of 
one  tractor  means  that  a  tenant  is  forced  off  each  of  two  160- 
acre  farms,  but  the  rate  of  displacement  sometimes  goes  up 
to  eight,  ten  or  even  fifteen  families  per  tractor.  The  land- 
lords then  either  operate  their  farms  themselves  with  their 
own  day  labor  or  rent  them  to  one  instead  of  to  two  or  sev- 
eral tenants.  "More  and  more  tenants  can't  get  a  farm." 

Uprooted 

AND  SO  THEY  CROWD  THE  SLUMS  OF  THE  RURAL  TOWNS,  OR  THEY 

move  into  farmhouses  vacated  by  other  displaced  tenants,  and 
go  on  relief.  Some  become  agricultural  wage  laborers;  some 
find  submarginal  farms  elsewhere  in  Texas  or  poor  home- 
steads in  New  Mexico.  Some  go  west  to  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia. More  and  more  the  pattern  in  the  areas  from  which 
they  are  displaced  is  that  of  large  farms,  few  operators,  a 
few  laborers  on  the  farms,  and  hordes  of  migratory  workers 
for  the  harvest.  The  fields  are  cultivated  up  to  the  doors  of 
the  abandoned  houses;  and  in  the  country  towns  there  are 
also  empty  houses,  half-empty  schools,  boarded-up  stores. 


The  same  description  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
of  areas  in  western  Oklahoma  and  in  the  Arkansas  Delta. 
Mechanization  is  less  far  advanced,  but  none  the  less  In 
progress,  in  parts  of  the  Louisiana  Delta  and  in  Mississippi, 
and  even  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  As  in  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle, with  the  tractors  and  the  two-and-four-row  cultiva- 
tors and  planters,  and  the  larger  farms,  there  develops  a 
labor  reserve  of  former  tenants  and  croppers  to  meet  the 
seasonal  peaks.  A  common  sight,  according  to  Taylor,  is  that 
of  truckloads  of  cotton  hoers  or  pickers  being  transported  in 
the  early  morning  out  of  Memphis  across  the  state  boundary 
line  into  the  cotton  fields  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi. 

Even  in  the  wheat  and  corn  belts  mechanization  is  at  work. 
In  Oklahoma's  five  leading  wheat  counties,  between  1936  and 
1939,  the  number  of  tractors  increased  by  25  percent.  Typical 
is  the  case  of  the  landlord  in  one  of  these  counties  who 
bought  successively  100  quarter  sections,  introduced  machine- 
ry and  left  one  renter  on  each  section,  displacing  one  to 
three  tenants  on  each.  And  even  in  Iowa,  apotheosis  of  the 
small  farm  state,  Wallace's  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homstead  re- 
cently estimated  that  "over  6  percent  of  Iowa's  farm  families 
have  been  pushed  off  their  farms  in  the  last  three  years."  For 
many  of  these  displaced  Iowa  families  there  is  not  even  the 
recourse  of  seasonal  farm  labor;  for,  while  the  mechanical 
cotton-picker  is  still  only  a  threat,  in  Iowa  by  1937,  6000  me- 
chanical corn-pickers  had  already  displaced  15,000  to  20,000 
handpickers. 

A  Dream  Becomes  a  Myth 

WHAT  is  HAPPENING,  CONCLUDE  MR.  TAYLOR  AND  OTHER  Ex- 
perts whose  studies  are  part  of  the  La  Follette  Committee 
record,  is  a  revolution  in  the  American  farm  pattern.  That 
pattern  was  outlined  in  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  which 
laid  down  as  the  national  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
the  farmer  should  own  and  work  his  farm.  Tenancy  was 
accepted  as  a  step  toward  ownership,  as  was,  indeed,  the 
status  of  the  "hired  man"  who  could  "always  push  west  and 
buy  a  new  farm  for  himself."  In  1910  the  Commission  on 
Country  Life  was  still  able  to  assume  comfortably  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nation's  tenants  and  farm  laborers 
were  qualified  to  rise  on  the  land.  But  in  1937  it  struck  the 
President's  Committee  on  Farm  Tenancy  that  the  number 
of  tenants  had  increased,  between  1885  and  1935,  from  a 
quarter  to  almost  half  of  all  farmers,  and  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  persons  gainfully  employed  in  agriculture  were 
wage  laborers.  The  rungs  of  the  agricultural  ladder,  it  com- 
mented, "appear  to  have  become  bars."  Something  had  hap- 
pened to  the  American  dream  of  opportunity.  When  you  con- 
sider that  the  Texas  plains  tenant  who  earned  a  farm  income 
of  $800  to  $1000  a  year  can  expect  to  earn  only  $250  to  $300 
as  a  laborer,  you  realize  how  true  was  Mr.  Taylor's  conclu- 
sion that  not  only  have  the  rungs  become  bars,  but  "many 
are  forced  to  descend  the  rungs.  ...  As  the  tenant  farmer 
has  lost  opportunity,  so  has  the  laborer."  He  can  still  push 
west,  but  it  is  no  longer  so  easy  to  buy  a  farm. 

This — and  no  longer  merely  prices  or  tariffs — is  the 
United  States  farm  problem.  This  is  the  problem  on  which 
the  La  Follette  Committee  has  turned  its  searchlight  and  for 
which  its  report  will  try  to  recommend  solutions:  the  problem 
of  an  increasingly  industrialized  agriculture  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  of  the  displacement  of  the  yeoman  farmer 
and  of  the  creation  of  an  increasingly  rigid  farm-labor  caste. 
The  experts  testifying  before  the  committee — including  the 
governor  of  California  in  a  thoughtful  statement — have  made 
far-reaching  suggestions.  The  most  important  of  these  fall 
into  two  categories: 

1.  Federal  legislation  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  seasonal 
laborers  on  the  assumption  that  a  certain  amount  of  it  will 
always  be  necessary. 

2.  Programs   for   resettling   and    keeping   farmers   on    the 
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land  with  such  modifications  in  United  States  farm  policy 
as  may  be  needed  to  fit  changing  patterns. 

The  first  category  includes  the  extension  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity, Fair  Labor  Standards  and  National  Labor  Relations 
Acts  to  those  farms  employing  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  workers  or  having  an  annual  wage  bill  that  exceeds  a  cer- 
tain amount. 

Fundamental  to  this  proposal  is  the  point  which  the 
committee's  investigations  has  made  pertinent — namely,  the 
distinction  between  the  small  working  farmer  who  employs 
little  or  no  labor  and  who  accounts,  in  numbers,  for  some- 
thing like  6,400,000  out  of  the  country's  6,800,000  operators, 
and  the  large  scale  agricultural  employer  whose  operations 
are  on  a  level  with  urban  industry.  Mr.  Taylor  pointed  out 
that  even  if,  for  instance,  "social  legislation  were  enacted  to 
cover  all  paid  employes  working  on  farms  in  groups  of  five 
or  more  in  July  1935,  about  99  percent  of  United  States 
farmers  would  be  entirely  unaffected." 

Also  in  this  first  category  of  suggestions  were  adequate 
mediation  and  arbitration  machinery  and  wage  boards  such 
as  that  provided  for  by  the  Sugar  Beet  Act.  A  project  was 
outlined  by  James  Wood  of  the  committee's  staff  for  "de- 
casualizing" the  agricultural  labor  market  by  the  operation 
of  state  labor  exchanges,  which  would  register  farm  work- 
ers, keep  exact  track  of  labor  demand  in  the  different  agri- 
cultural areas  so  that  no  worker  would  arrive  in  a  district 
without  finding  a  job  waiting  for  him.  [See  "Mapping  Jobs 
for  Texas  Migrants,"  Survey  Graphic,  March  1940.] 

Into  the  second  category  fell  recommendations  for  ex- 
tending the  current  laboratory  experiments  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration,  the  variety,  extent  and  success  of  which 
came  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  many  at  the  hearings.  These 
experiments  include  rehabilitation  loans  and  government- 
financed  cooperation  among  farmers  for  the  purchase  and  use 


of  work  animals  and  machinery.  They  include  permanent 
and  mobile  camps  for  the  the  migratory  worker.  They  include 
large  scale  part  time  and  full  time  cooperative  farms.  Of  the 
part  time  cooperatives  there  are  three  in  California  and  one 
in  Arizona,  their  purpose  being  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing, low  cost  milk,  eggs,  vegetables  and  fruit  and  a  back- 
log of  work  in  between  seasonal  labor  on  other  farms.  Of 
the  full  time  cooperatives  there  are  so  far  only  two:  the  Casa 
Grande  Farm  in  Arizona  with  3600  acres  and  60  families, 
and  the  Mineral  King  Farm  in  California,  with  500  acres  and 
15  families.  In  both  types  of  cooperatives,  permanent  owner- 
ship of  the  land  is  retained  by  the  government,  while  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  by  a  corporation  in  which  the  stock  is 
owned  by  those  living  on  and  working  the  land. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  cooperatives  have  been 
successful  enough  and  the  savings  made  in  putting  them  in- 
to operation,  as  against  the  cost  of  settling  farmers  on  indi- 
vidual small  tracts,  have  been  great  enough  to  justify  the 
recommendation  that  the  Columbia  Basin  and  other  govern- 
ment reclamation  projects  be  developed  on  the  same  com- 
munity pattern.  They  are  an  attempt  at  once  to  meet  practi- 
cally the  challenge  of  industrialized  agriculture  and  to 
retain  for  the  small  man  the  control  and  the  profits  of  the 
land  he  works;  at  once  to  "create  a  new  pattern  of  farm 
tenure"  and  to  conserve  the  "native  values"  of  the  democratic 
American  farm  ideal. 

This  article  represents  the  personal  views  of  the  author  and 
does  not  represent  the  opinions  or  conclusions  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Liberties  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  or  of  any  person  now  on  its  staff.  The  article  is  based 
entirely  upon  the  testimony  and  exhibits  made  public  during 
the  hearings  of  this  committee  in  California  and  other  pub- 
lic sources  of  information. — THE  EDITORS. 


*%  LON6  LIFE  .' 


The    peace    of    mind    which    comes    from    » 
regular  income  and  provision  for  the  future 
may  add  years  to   your  life.  Figures  prove 
that   owners   of  annuities   are   longer  lived 
than  the  average  person. 

As  a  holder  of  an  Annuity  Agreement 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  yon  receive 
a  check  at  stated  intervals,  regardless  of 
disturbing   or   perplexing   world   condi- 
tions.   Such   checks   have   never  failed 
though  they  have  been  issued  regularly 
for   more   than   90    years.   You   enjoy 
protection  in  old  age  through  a  steady 
income.    You   enjoy   also   the  perma- 
nent satisfaction  of  taking  part  in  the 
increasingly  important  work   of  mak- 
ing  the   Bible  more  widely  available 
throughout  the  world. 


May  ate  send  yon  "A  Gift  That 
Lives",  a  Unit  booklet  that  ex- 
plains the  plan  and  kow  you  may 
enjoy  its  two-fold  advantages? 


INCOME 

ASSURED 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

American  Bible  Society,  Bible  House,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please    send    me,    without    obligation,    your    booklet    SG-1    entitled 
"A  Gift  That  Lives". 


Denomination 
.    State 


(In  answering  aiivertnementt  please  menlinn  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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TWO-EDGED:   SWORD   OR   PLOUGHSHARE 

(Continued  from  page  245) 


vested  in  the  League  of  Nations  itself  as  a  means  of  disci- 
pline and  control. 

"Fifth,  all  international  agreements  and  treaties  of  every 
kind  must  be  made  known  in  their  entirety  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Special  alliances  and  economic  rivalries  and  hostilities 
have  been  the  prolific  source  in  the  modern  world  of  the 
plans  and  passions  that  produce  war.  It  would  be  an  insin- 
cere as  well  as  an  insecure  peace  that  did  not  exclude  them 
in  definite  and  binding  form." 


Within  a  month,  President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  his  Five  Points  of  September  27,  had  become  the  basis 
of  the  appeal  for  peace  of  a  new  German  chancellor. 

The  war  over,  the  American  President  went  to  Ver- 
sailles, playing  his  lone  hand.  British  Labour  took  part  (Feb- 
ruary 1919)  in  an  International  Labour  and  Socialist  Confer- 
ence at  Berne — which  called  for  representation  of  peoples 
rather  than  governments  as  basic  to  a  league  of  nations  and 
for  common  control  over  the  machinery  of  war.  In  due 
course,  British  Labour  was  whipped  in  the  "Hang  the  Kais- 
er" elections  at  home;  Woodrow  Wilson  was  balked  in  his 
espousal  of  American  participation  in  the  League.  Each  of 
us  must  judge  for  himself  how  far  the  plight  of  Europe 
today  is  due  to  the  mutilation  in  the  treaty  of  the  points  he 
laid  down — and  Allied  labor  with  him;  how  far  it  is  due  to 
the  subsequent  failure  to  use  the  powers  implicit  in  the  pact 
to  root  out  the  causes  of  war — and  America's  part  in  that. 

WHEN  I  THINK  OF  THIS  WORLD  WAR  THRUST  OF  BRITISH 
Labour,  Robert  Smillie  brings  back  to  me  not  its  defeat  but 
its  prophetic  living  quality.  Because  in  those  years  we  had 
nothing  to  match  that  movement  he  gave  himself  to  so  un- 
flaggingly — though  we  were  safe  behind  three  thousand 
miles  of  water,  and  he  and  his  kind  had  to  work  against  the 
clamps  of  war  time.  Because  we  have  nothing  to  match  it 
now.  Because  so  far  as  I  know,  it  was  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tion in  the  world's  history  that  commoners  can  be  organized 
affirmatively  for  peace.  Because,  stretching  its  tent  ropes,  it 
drew  together  not  only  pacifists  like  Robert  Smillie,  who  gave 
it  zeal,  but  vast  reaches  of  ordinary  people  who  found  com- 
mon cause  in  its  constructive  program.  Because,  had  the  Al- 
lies (and  the  American  government  with  them)  seen  through 
while  the  World  War  was  on,  what  Allied  labor  saw  through 
— a  consensus  on  the  broad  principles  of  peace,  open  to  the 
public  and  sanctioned  by  their  people — not  only  Versailles 
but  Munich  would  have  been  very  different. 

AND   BECAUSE  AGAIN   TODAY,   OUT  OF  THE   BRITISH   LABOUR  PAR- 

ty  have  come  proposals  for  shaping  a  democratic  peace — not, 
as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 'at  the  end  of  three  years  of  con- 
flict, out  within  three  months  of  the  invasion  of  Poland,  when 
it  threw  its  full  weight  behind  the  British  declaration  of  war. 
With  experience  in  the  World  War  in  mind,  the  party  pre- 
served its  independence  of  action  by  keeping  out  of  the  war 
cabinet.  Margaret  Bondfield  has  s«nt  me  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment of  Labour's  Peace  Aims  by  Major  Clement  R.  Attlee, 
which  has  been  widely  circulated  in  England  as  a  penny 
pamphlet.  Laying  down  principles,  rather  than  terms  or  boun- 
daries, this  was  delivered  by  the  leader  of  the  Labour  Party 
the  day  Queen  Wilhelmina  and  King  Leopold  offered  their 
services  as  mediators. 

In  welcoming  their  initiative,  Major  Attlee  traced  the 
origin  of  Labour's  stand  in  international  relations,  against 
aggression  and  for  peace,  to  its  long  espousal  in  the  economic 
field  of  collective  security  rather  than  of  force;  to  its  war 


time  backing  of  a  League  of  Nations;  its  opposition  at  Ver- 
sailles to  "those  features  of  the  peace  treaty  which  were  dic- 
tated by  the  spirit  of  revenge."  In  office  in  1924,  the  Labour 
Party  subscribed  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  which  gave  practi- 
cal effect  to  the  Covenant;  and  in  the  thirties,  with  successive 
acts  of  aggression  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  party 
warned  succeeding  governments  that  their  departure  from 
the  principles  of  the  Covenant  would  result  in  war.  "There 
has  been  no  real  peace  in  Europe  in  the  last  six  years,"  was 
Major  Attlee's  conclusion  of  as  drastic  an  arraignment  of 
Hitler's  policies  as  has  been  written.  Yet  Labour  is  deter- 
mined that  "the  cause  for  which  we  have  taken  up  arms  is 
not  submerged  in  the  passions  which  the  war  excites.  .  .  ." 
"We  wish  the  German  people  to  know  that  they  can  now 
secure,  if  they  will,  an  honorable  peace."  But — 
".  .  .  Anyone  who  urges  that  the  war  should  be  ended  at 
any  price  is  no  real  friend  of  peace.  The  fact  that  Poland  has 
been  overrun  and  that  the  USSR,  after  years  of  denunci- 
ation of  fascism  and  aggression,  has  now  turned  round  and 
made  friends  with  the  aggressor  and  shared  the  spoils,  makes 
no  difference  to  the  essential  issue  which  faces  Europe  and 
the  world  today.  That  is:  if  civilization  is  to  survive,  aggres- 
sion must  be  brought  to  an  end.  Life  becomes  intolerable 
under  a  constant  threat  of  war. 

".  .  .  It  will  be  little  use  to  stop  war  now,  if  it  is  to  break 
out  again  in  a  few  months  or  years.  War  is  the  result  of  an 
anarchic  world  system.  Unless  we  can  change  that  system, 
war  will  continue. 

".  .  .  Hitlerism  denies  the  validity  of  all  the  spiritual  values 
on  which  civilization  has  been  built  up.  .  .  .  There  must  not 
be  another  Munich.  .  .  .  Words  are  not  enough.  There  must 
be  some  proof  that  there  is  real  intention  behind  the  words. 
There  must  be  acts  of  restitution.  There  must  be  recognition 
of  the  wrong  done  to  the  Polish  and  Czechoslovak  peoples." 
".  .  .  If  peace  is  to  be  secured,  we  must  ensure  that  aggres- 
sion ceases  forever.  A  peace  conference  must  be  held  in  which 
all  who  enter  are  prepared  to  renounce  aggression  and  the 
use  of  force.  ...  If  there  is  to  be  a  rule  of  law,  there  must 
be  means  of  enforcing  the  law.  .  .  .  There  must  ...  be  an 
international  force.  ...  In  addition  every  state  must  accept 
the  obligation  of  bringing  against  any  disturber  of  the  peace 
the  power  of  economic  sanctions.  .  .  .  Private  manufacture 
and  trade  in  armaments  must  be  abolished.  .  .  .  Bold  eco- 
nomic planning  on  a  world  scale  will  be  an  imperative  neces- 
sity. 

".  .  .  The  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  shown  the 
danger  of  half  measures.  If  we  want  a  peaceful  world,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  face  the  great  changes  which  must  be 
involved. 

".  .  .  We  seek  no  favored  position.  We  do  not  demand  from 
others  what  we  are  not  prepared  to  concede  ourselves." 

THIS  THEN  is  BRITISH  LABOUR'S  FRONT  TODAY — ITS  COMBI- 
nation,  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  of  an  offensive  against  ag- 
gression with  an  offensive  for  peace.  And  even  more  signifi- 
cant, on  the  basis  of  the  world's  experience  since  the  World 
War,  is  their  formulation  of  principles  (see  page  245)  which 
to  the  minds  of  these  workers  should  enter  into  that  peace. 
Again,  as  Arthur  Gleason  and  I  wrote  in  "British  Labour 
and  the  War"  (Boni  and  Liveright — 1919),  it  can  be  set 
down  that: 

"With  the  development  of  implements  of  warfare,  from 
cross-bows  to  gunpowder,  from  gunpowder  to  high  explosives, 
to  airplanes  and  submarines,  it  is  not 'strange  that  modern 
labor  should  have  set  out  to  improve  upon  the  ancient  anvils 
on  which  swords  are  laboriously  pounded  into  ploughshares, 
and  to  fashion  an  implement  which  could  serve  both  purposes 
at  once;  two-edged:  sword  or  ploughshare." 
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THA-%'    BIERS      NCTKBCCK 


All  This— in  New  York  State 


NEW  YORK  STATE — THE  GREAT  EMPIRE 
State — has  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  innumerable  places  of  scenic  splen- 
dor, which  the  energy  and  resourceful- 
ness of  the  state  government  and  resi- 
dents have  made  comparatively  easy  of 
access  with  a  maximum  of  modern  com- 
forts and  conveniences.  Within  its  boun- 
daries are  many  world  famous  sights  to 
lure  the  traveler.  Virtually  every  form  of 
recreation  and  vacation  attraction  that 
could  be  desired  is  offered,  ranging  from 
seashore  to  mountain  wilderness,  and  in- 
cluding rolling  countryside,  inland  lakes 
and  dells,  and  thriving  cities  and  indus- 
trial communities. 

Premier  natural  scenic  attraction  of  the 
state  and  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world 
is  Niagara  Falls.  Nearby  is  historic  Fort 
Niagara,  built  in  1726  by  the  French  to 
prevent  control  by  the  English  of  this 
"gateway  to  the  West." 

The  Finger  Lakes  region,  with  its  six 
large  lakes  and  many  small  ones,  awe- 
some glens  and  waterfalls — one  (Taug- 
hannock)  50  feet  higher  than  Niagara — 
has  long  been  recognized  for  its  scenic 
glamor  and  its  historic  associations  dating 
back  to  Colonial  days. 

The  Mohawk  River  Valley,  running 
from  the  Finger  Lakes  eastward  to  the 
Hudson  River  north  of  Albany,  is  the 
land  of  Iroquois-Mohawk  memories  and 
the  tales  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

Just  south  of  the  junction  of  the  Mo- 
hawk with  the  Hudson  River  is  Albany, 
capital  of  the  state  and  second  oldest 
chartered  city  in  the  United  States.  This 
ancient  Dutch  trading  post  offers  much 
of  interest:  the  state  capitol  and  other 
state  buildings,  the  state  museum,  Philip 
Schuyler  Mansion,  Fort  Cralo  in  Rens- 
selaer  where  Yankee  Doodle  was  written 
and  first  sung. 

To  the  north  is  the  Saratoga-Lake 
George  region  and  the  famous  Saratoga 
battlefield,  the  state-owned  Saratoga  Spa 
(the  only  spa  of  its  kind  in  the  western 
hemisphere),  and  the  beautiful  "Como 
o£  America,"  33  mile-long  Lake  George. 
The  Adirondack  Mountain  region  in- 
cludes the  great  Adirondack  Forest  Pre- 
serve—2,165,151  acres  of  primeval  wil- 
derness containing  hundreds  of  resorts, 
campsites,  trails  and  lakes.  Forming  the 
eastern  border  is  historic  Lake  Cham- 
plain— the  "Old  Warpath  of  the  Na- 
tions." Where  Lake  Ontario  converges 
with  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  River  is 
the  picturesque  section  designated  as  the 
"Thousand  Islands,"  though  there  are 
actually  some  1700  islands. 


South  of  Albany  the  traveler  finds  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  land  of  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  noted  summer  resort  territory 
and  famed  for  its  scenery  and  historic 
associations.  Here  also  is  a  State  Forest 
Preserve  of  230,000  acres. 

The   majestic   sweep   of  the   Hudson 
River  southward  from  Albany  provides 
a  continuous  panorama.  Along  its  course 
lie  historic  West  Point,  with  the  United 
States  Military  Academy;  Kingston,  loca- 
tion  of  the  Old   Senate   House — oldest 
public   building  in  the  United  States — 
erected  in  1676  and  first  capitol  of  the 
state;  and  at  Newburgh,  Washington's 
Headquarters.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Hudson  and  over  toward  the  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts  state  lines  are  the 
Taconic  Mountains.  New  York  City,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  is  visited  an- 
nually by  millions  of  persons  and  is  rec- 
ognized, strange  as  it  may  seem,  as  the 
greatest  summer  resort  of  the  country. 
Long  Island,  with  two  of  the  largest 
boroughs  of  the  city  on  its  territory,  pro- 
vides one  of  the  finest  scenic  and  resort 
areas   of  the   state,   with   many   famous 
ocean  beaches  along  the  127  miles  of  its 
southern    shore   on    the   Atlantic — Jones 
Beach  State  Park  and  many  others.  On 
its    north    shore,    along    Long    Island 
Sound,  are  many  other  fine  beaches  and 
several  state  parks.  The  interior  of  the 
island,  with  its  rolling  countryside  and 
wooded  hills,  has  fertile  farm  land  and 
many  large  estates.  Down  the  island  at 
East  Hampton  is  the  boyhood  home  of 
John  Howard  Payne,  author  of  "Home, 
Sweet    Home";    at    Southampton,    the 
"Hollyhocks  House"  erected  in  1660;  and 
at  Sag  Harbor,  the  Whalers'  Museum. 
At  Huntington  is  the  Nathan  Hale  mon- 
ument and  the  birthplace  of  Walt  Whit- 
man, poet.    At  Oyster  Bay  is  the  grave 
and  shrine  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

For  More  Details 

NEW  YORK:  A  GUIDE  TO  THE  EMPIRE 
STATE.  Covers  the  state  exclusive  of  New 
York  City  and  Long  Island.  800  pp., 
illus.,  maps,  chronology,  bibliography, 
index.  Viking.  Price  $2.50. 

NEW  YORK  CITY:  A  GUIDE  TO  THE 
WORLD'S  GREATEST  METROPOLIS,  VOL.  I — 
New  York  Panorama.  A  large  scale  in- 
terpretative treatment— peoples,  speech, 
architecture,  transportation,  etc.  618  pp. 
Random  House.  Price  $2.50. 

Vol.  II — Locality  Tours  to  Major  Points 
of  Interest.  Treats  in  detail  all  boroughs 
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CONNECTICUT 


BARLOW 
FARMS 

Candlewood 
Lake 

Sherman 
Conn. 
Tel: 
New  Mtlfnrd 

7-.fi-.i-:; 

A     friendly    home    for    per- 
fect     and      yet      inexpensive 
week-ends  or  a  long  vacation. 
Swimming     and     Tennis     on 
premises.    60  acres  of  private 
woodland.    No  large  crowds. 
Excellent      food.        Only      65 
miles     from     Times     Square. 
Free  booklet. 

MAINE 


BREEZEMERE   FARM  near   Penobscot   Bay 

Roomy    three    story    house,    electricity,    modern    bath- 
rooms,   large    airy    bedrooms,    recreation    cottage   with 
fireplace    and    porch.      Also    cabins    with    fireplaces, 
running    water,    electricity.    50    acres    or    pines    and 
spruces.     Sail   and   motor  boats,   cruising,   auto  trips, 
unusually    fine    clientele    —    and    believe    it    or    not 
—  room  and  board  $18  -  $20  a  week.  May  1  to  Oct.  I. 
For  circulars  and  further  information  wriw  to: 
CAPT.  and   MRS.  THURMAN   GRAY 
South   Brooksville.    Maine 
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NEW  JERSEY:  For  Sale — Five  room  house, 
modern,  bath,  hot  water  heat,  insulation,  fire- 
place, beamed  ceilings,  paneled  walls,  copper 
plumbing,  electricity,  spring  water,  three 
acres,  more  land  available,  2^6  miles  town, 
easy  commuting  New  York  1*4  hours.  $3,760. 
7650  Survey. 

and    World's    Fair.    800     pp.     Random 
House.   Price  $2.50. 

ALMANAC  FOR  NEW  YORKERS.  Mod- 
ern Age  Books.  (128  pp.,  illus.)  Price 
25  cents. 

NEW  YORK  LEARNS.  Sponsored  by 
New  York  World's  Fair.  M.  Barrows  & 
Co.  Price  $2. 

ROCHESTER  AND  MONROE  COUNTY 
GUIDE  (New  York).  Social  and  cul- 
tural aspects  of  the  city  and  vicinity.  440 
pp.,  illus.  Scranton's,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2. 

THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  Sponsored  by 
the  Berkshire  Hills  Conference,  Inc. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  ZOO,  NEW  YORK 

CITY.    203    pp.    Whitman.    Price    $1.75. 

NEW   YORK— PAST  AND   PRESENT— 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  LANDMARKS.  (New  York 

Historical  Society.)  Stokes.  Price  75  cents. 

METROPOLIS:   A   STUDY  OF   NEW  YORK, 

by   M.    F.    Parton.    Longman.   Price  $2. 

SO    YOU'RE    VISITING    NEW    YORK 

CITY,    by   C.    E.    Laughlin.    Houghton, 

Mifflin.  Price  $1.35. 

DISCOVERING  LONG  ISLAND,  by  W. 
O.  Stevens.  Dodd,  Mead.  Price  $3. 
Attractive  and  informative  free  literature, 
maps,    etc.,    on    The   New    York    World's 
Fair,  State  Parks,  Recreation,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  State 
1'tiblicity,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

These  books  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  your  own  bookstore,  or  post- 
paid from  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
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WE  APOLOGIZE 

To  Our  New  Readers 
Who  Have  Waited 
Three  Weeks 


INTO  the  mail   bags   went  the  last  of  our 
March    Survey    Graphics    one    week    after 
publication.    In  the  three  weeks  that  followed, 
subscriptions  poured  in. 

We  trotted  around  to  newsdealers  but  they 
weren't  eager  to  part  with  their  copies  to  fill 
our  subscriptions.  We  scratched  about  in  the 
homes  of  our  staff  and  recovered  a  March  here 
and  there,  but  not  enough  to  fill  the  orders  in 
half  an  hour's  mail.  We  couldn't  go  back  on 
press  under  a  cost  of  29  cents  a  copy  and  that 
did  seem  a  trifle  extravagant. 

So  we  ripped  March  off  the  calendar.  And 
you  new  subscribers  have  patiently  waited  for 
this  April  number. 

No  question  March  was  stimulating,  but 
other  outstanding  issues  lie  ahead.  Coming 
soon,  by  way  of  example — 

Victor  Weybright  interprets  the  events  and 
the  issues  which  brought  to  a  head  the  recent 
controversy  on  the  board  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

Sarah  Gertrude  Knott  describes  her  experi- 
ences with  our  minority  groups  north  of  the 
border  "down  New  Mexico  way"  where  she 
supervised  the  production  of  historic  pageants 
and  folk  festivals  for  the  Coronado  Cuarto 
Centennial  celebration  which  begins  June  12. 
In  the  same  issue  Ruth  Laughlin  Alexander 
gives  us  the  historical  background  of  this  color- 
ful land  in  terms  of  its  social  advances  and 
lays  her  finger  on  some  of  its  current  problems. 

With  Proportional  Representation  celebrating 
its  silver  jubilee  in  this  country,  Jerome  H. 
Spingarn  points  out  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages in  the  light  of  our  experience  in 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  other  American 
cities. 

Beulah  Amidon,  in  her  examination  of  the 
Labor  Board,  analyzes  the  causes  of  opposition 
and  friction,  newspaper  handling  of  NLRB 
news,  the  Smith  investigation  and  the  cam- 
paign to  amend  the  Wagner  Act. 

We  hope  you  whose  subscriptions  begin  with 
April  will  forgive  the  delay  and  take  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  you  will  receive  one  issue 
after  those  whose  subscriptions  included  March 
— we'll  try  to  make  it  the  best  issue  of  all! 
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BETWEEN  DESPAIR  AND  HOPE 

(Continued  from  page  235) 


agement  or  requests  for  increased  pay.  Women  are  punished 
equally  with  men;  'boys  in  their  teens  are  not  exempt  from 
the  executioner's  axe  and  the  firing  squad.  Listening  to  for- 
eign radio  broadcasts  means  imprisonment,  sometimes  death. 
A  housekeeper's  foresight  in  putting  aside  a  few  articles  for 
her  family  is  denounced  as  hoarding,  can  lead  to  arrest.  The 
Gestapo  arrested  every  known  person  of  standing  in  former 
democratic  times.  New  mass  spying  organizations  were  set 
up,  for  instance  the  new  "Popular  Reporting  Service,"  with 
its  ironical  name,  the  "Neighborly  Aid,"  actually  intended  to 
spy  on  radio  listeners,  and  giving  faithful  Nazi  neighbors  an 
opportunity  to  enter  every  house  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  If  you  slaughter  a  pig  without  official  permission  or 
have  saved  a  few  jars  of  preserves,  you  are  liable  to  severe 
penalties  and  your  food  supplies  can  be  confiscated.  The  new 
regulation  governing  workers  in  any  industry  connected  with 
war  production  puts  them  in  the  same  status  as  soldiers,  so 
that  for  misconduct  they  appear  before  a  court  martial,  pos- 
sibly a  firing  squad.  "The  only  liberty  you  enjoy,"  wrote  a 
friend  from  Berlin,  "is  to  sit  on  your  front  porch  in  silence 
when  the  weather  is  fine." 

People  with  six  years  of  experience  in  skilfully  disguising 
their  activity,  six  years  of  practicing  restraint  where  im- 
petuousness  would  have  been  fatal,  have  no  intention  of 
making  "revolts"  now.  Their  ranks  have  in  many  cases  been 
decimated  by  calls  to  war  service,  but  their  chances  grow  as 
Hitler's  defeat  moves  nearer.  They  know  they  are  still  far 
from  that  stage  of  serious  paralysis  which  will  precede  final 
collapse  of  die  Nazi  machine. 

The  blackout  is  the  friend  of  underground  workers.  As 
one  man  wrote:  "On  a  moonless  night  no  one  can  follow  me 
when  I  go  to  meet  my  friends."  Slogans  chalked  on  fences 
and  leaflets  distributed  during  the  night  hours  have  exasper- 
ated the  Gestapo  until  in  some  cities  blackout  restrictions 
have  been  relaxed. 

One  of  the  new  and  most  difficult  conditions  for  the  care- 
fully woven  underground  network  in  the  country  is  the  mo- 
bilization of  Hitler's  gigantic  army,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
complete  closing  of  the  frontiers  so  that  it  becomes  almost 
impossible  to  maintain  contacts  with  the  headquarters  of  the 
movement  abroad.  Moreover,  the  younger  members  of  the 
local  underground  groups  have  been  sent  as  soldiers  to  the 
front,  where  they  can  have  no  contact  with  their  confidential 
friends  for  months  at  a  time.  But  the  ingenious  anti-Hitler 
fighters  can  overcome  even  these  obstacles.  "All  our  friends 
have  been  scattered  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,"  one 
leader  of  a  local  group  reports,  "but  we  have  now  taken  in 
trusted  women  and  men  not  fit  for  active  service."  Here  is  a 
letter  which  came  after  going  halfway  around  the  world  to 
reach  a  post  abroad: 

"We  are  meeting  together  again  in  our  district.  We  are 
sorry  that  we  interrupted  our  work  last  year.  We  didn't  think 
they  would  dare  to  drive  us  into  war,  but  now  all  our  friends 
feel  that  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  Nazis. 
Do  everything  you  can  to  get  in  touch  with  us.  We  must 
keep  together." 

Many  Germans  who  are  convinced  that  Hitler  cannot 
emerge  victorious  from  a  serious  war  want  to  tell  people  out- 
side of  Germany  about  it.  Employes  in  export  firms  in  Ger- 
many insert  little  papers  in  packages  going  abroad,  saying: 
"We  are  against  the  war  just  like  you."  Neutral  visitors  in 
Berlin  have  been  surprised  to  find  leaflets  thrust  into  their 
pockets  on  the  streets  of  Berlin  in  the  blackout. 

Isolated  as  they  are,  the  most  important  source  of  informa- 
tion for  anti-Hitler  workers  in  Go-many  has  become  the  for- 
eign radio  broadcasts.  They  listen  in  regularly  in  spite  of  the 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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danger,  and  smuggle  out  protests  after  they  have  heard  for- 
eign stations  making  stupid  propaganda  in  favor  of  a  resto- 
ration of  the  Hohenzollerns  or  the  Habsburgs  which,  they 
insist,  only  strengthens  Hitler. 

Underground  Germany  is  waiting,  but  not  only  waiting. 
It  is  preparing  consciously.  There  are  no  romantic  expecta- 
tions. The  new  terror  has  made  the  innermost  opposition  cir- 
cles more  careful,  but  it  does  not  intimidate  them.  Thousands 
of  little  circles  existed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  they 
were  reduced  to  hundreds,  but  tens  of  thousands  are  again 
forming. 

There  is  only  one  chance  for  Hitler,  they  all  say — the  pos- 
sibility of  a  peace  concluded  with  the  Nazi  chief  before  the 
defeat  of  his  army.  It  must  be  frankly  stated  that  under- 
ground Germany  is  deeply  concerned  about  that. 

Underground  Germany  hates  war.  Seven  years  in  advance 
it  prophesied  where  Hitler's  National  Socialism  would  lead. 
Today's  underground,  which  hopes  to  lead  the  Germany  of 
tomorrow,  asks:  Will  the  confused  desires  for  peace  in  west- 
ern Europe,  combined  with  the  class  interests  of  a  few,  be 
able  to  lengthen  the  life  of  the  Nazi  dictatorship  as  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  in  1802  preceded  the  final  anti-Napoleon  coalition 
and  extended  the  sufferings  of  Europe  for  another  genera- 
tion? Their  suffering  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  any  other  of  the  many  dark  periods  in  the  history 
of  their  nation,  because  they  are  enlightened  patriots  and  be- 
cause they  earnestly  desire  that  the  Germany  which  under 
its  feudal  and  bourgeois  rulers  has  helped  to  force  Europe 
into  war,  time  after  time,  may  finally  develop  its  true  pro- 
gressive forces.  They  have  only  one  goal,  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
man Bonapartism  and  the  liberation  of  the  gigantic  productive 
forces  of  the  largest  nation  in  Europe  within  a  democratic 
federation  of  the  continent.  They  do  not  share  the  illusions 
common  abroad  about  a  swift  end  to  Hitler,  but  they  still 
hope  that  he  will  not  be  saved  from  the  course  to  destruction 
which  he  chose  himself.  Because  they  are  patriots,  they  are 
intransigent  defeatists  in  Hitler's  war.  Their  hour  has  not  yet 
come,  but  the  inner  ranks  have  consolidated  for  the  future, 
planning  the  reconstruction  of  a  Second  Republic — the  com- 
ing German  democracy. 
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When,  with  the  overrunning  of  Catalonia  and  the  fall 
of  Republican  Spain,  civilians  and  soldiers  poured  across  the 
French  border,  the  Negrin  government  asked  entry  for  100,- 
000  refugees.  Before  it  was  over,  four  times  that  number 
were  on  French  soil — most  of  them  confined  in  primitive 
concentration  camps.  Today  about  180,000  still  remain,  their 
status  complicated  by  war  time  conditions.  54,000  men  have 
been  transferred  to  labor  battalions  at  50  centimes  a  day. 
Even  so,  they  are  not  treated  so  differently  from  Frenchmen 
in  such  battalions.  Frugal  France  has  spent  more  than  6 
francs  daily  per  refugee,  a  total  now  approaching  200  million 
francs,  caring  for  these  Spanish  exiles.  Great  Britain  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  have  assisted  with  appropriations, 
which  are  administered  by  the  International  Commission. 

The  outbreak  of  war  on  the  Western  Front  has  over- 
shadowed and  complicated  the  plight  of  the  Spanish  refugees. 
France,  like  England,  has  been  engrossed  in  a  fight  with  one 
of  Franco's  allies— Nazi  Germany,  And  while  the  Spanish 
Republicans  felt  both  England  and  France  had  let  them  down 
with  their  non-intervention  policy,  they  had  no  illusions  as 
to  what  a  Nazi  victory  would  mean  to  their  cause;  their  lead- 

s  offered   their  services   to  the  Allies.  Meanwhile,   Soviet 
Russia  made  its  pact  with  Nazi  Germany  and  invaded  Fin- 
land. These  factors  have  come  to  be  involved  even  in  such  an 
(Continued  on   page  266) 
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HOW  TO  BUY 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

FOR  THE  HOME 

• 

This  booklet  helps  limited  income  families 
to  stretch  their  food  dollars 


V^OU  will  find  this  booklet  a 
*  help  in  your  work  with 
clients.  It  covers  a  subject  on 
which  relatively  little  consumer 
education  material  is  available 
—the  buying  of  dairy  products 
for  use  in  the  home.  Written  by 
an  impartial  authority,  it  dis- 
cusses milk,  ice  cream,  butter 
and  cheese  and  tells  how  to  get 
the  most  in  food  value  for  the 
money  spent. 

What  the  consumer  should 
know 

The  chapter  on  milk  takes  up 
pasteurization,  grades  of  milk 
and  what  they  mean.  Special 
milks  such  as  Vitamin  D  and 
"soft  curd,"  concentrated  milks, 
as  well  as  skimmed  milk  and 
buttermilk  and  their  uses,  are 
described.  There  is  also  a  simple 
explanation  of  the  various  costs 
which  enter  into  the  price  of 
milk. 

Here  are  some  of  the  topics  in 
the  chapter  on  ice  cream :  types 
and  their  differences,  "overrun" 
in  ice  cream,  how  to  judge  qual- 
ity. The  section  on  butter  tells 
what  the  consumer  should  know 
about  this  important  food  and 
how  to  choose  it.  Another  chap- 
ter tells  about  various  types  of 


cheese  and  how  to  distinguish 
the  leading  kinds,  both  domestic 
and  foreign. 

Stamp  brings  sample  copy 

"Dairy  Products"  is  one  of  31 
volumes  in  the  Household  Fi- 
nance Library  of  Consumer  Edu- 
cation. These  booklets,  depend- 
able and  impartial,  give  helpful 
information  on  the  buying  of 
foods,  clothing,  home  furnish- 
ings—nearly every  thing -used 
by  the  family  of  today.  Hun- 
dreds of  schools  and  colleges  are 
now  using  the  series  as  texts. 
You  may  obtain  these  handy, 
authoritative  booklets  for  mail- 
ing costs  only.  Why  don't  you 
send  the  coupon  and  a  3c  stamp 
for  a  sample  copy  of  "Dairy 
Products"  now? 

Free  films  for  group  use 

Consumer  education  sound- 
slide  films  and  movies  are  avail- 
able in  states  where  Household 
maintains  branch  offices  -also 
in  parts  of  Canada.  These  films 
are  widely  used  by  clubs  and 
schools.  We  furnish  equipment 
free  and  operators  for  movies  in 
some  cities.  Films  do  not  adver- 
tise our  business.  Use  the  coupon 
for  further  information. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION   and  Subsidiaries 
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apparent   humanitarian   activity   as   relief  to   the   victims  of 
modern  war. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Spanish  refugees,  like  the  Spanish 
Republicans  as  a  whole,  have  only  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  communists  among  them.  But  because  Soviet 
Russia  helped  their  side  in  resisting  the  Franco  rebellion,  the 
Spanish  Republican  cause  was  tarred  with  the  leftist  brush. 
And  because  Spanish  communists  and  others  of  the  Inter- 
national Brigade  had  rallied  to  that  cause,  the  Spanish  refu- 
gees themselves  have  come  under  suspicion  at  a  time  when 
the  French  government  itself  is  suppressing  the  French  Com- 
munist Party.  On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  Spanish  refu- 
gees have  returned  to  Spain.  Not  only  did  many  of  them  face 
penal  servitude  or  certain  death,  but  even  so  conservative  a  jour- 
nal as  the  London  Times  reported  last  fall  that  they  were  under 
French  pressure  to  leave  in  an  effort  to  hold  Franco  in  line. 

Cutting  through  these  mutual  suspicions,  French  and  Brit- 
ish assistance  has  enabled  nearly  200,000  of  these  forgotten 
exiles  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence,  housed  mainly  in  old  French 
military  barracks;  and  such  of  them — a  few  thousand  at  most 
—who  have  been  helped  to  get  a  foothold  in  Latin  America, 
have  made  an  excellent  impression  there.  Spanish  refugees 
have  built  the  first  Bessemer  steel  process  plant  in  Mexico. 
They  are  reclaiming  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land. 

The  war  has'  tended  to  clamp  down  on  this  and  other 
transit;  but  there  are  hopeful  signs  that  the  migration  can  be 
reopened — and  on  a  larger  scale.  Not  only  Mexico  but  Cuba, 
Chile  and  the  Argentine  are  reported  favorably  disposed  to 
their  entry;  and  the  movement  would  take  on  new  propor- 
tions if  transportation,  training  and  maintenance  during  the 
period  of  adaptation  could  be  underwritten  in  some  way.  The 
French  government,  it  is  understood,  is  willing  to  discuss  the 
continuation  of  its  present  appropriations  during  such  an  in- 
terval. It  would  rid  France  of  a  permanent  Spanish  refugee 
problem.  It  is  thought  that  Great  Britain  would  cooperate, 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  it  has  in  the  past,  in  a  sort  of  belated 
recognition  of  its  share  of  responsibility  for  the  outcome  of 
the  Spanish  war.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United  States, 
through  private  or  governmental  agencies,  might  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  transportation  to  the  New  World  of 
these  Spanish  pioneers.  We  have  the  idle  ships  to  do  it. 

Such  a  program  calls  for  the  most  resourceful  and  cool- 
headed  negotiations — which  brings  us  to  American  leader- 
ship aside  from  the  Quakers  in  the  cause  of  the  Spanish 
refugees.  During  the  Spanish  war,  when  both  the  American 
government  and  our  great  relief  organizations  hung  back  in 
getting  aid  through,  the  North  American  Committee  and 
its  Medical  Bureau,  and  the  Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy, 
which  were  pro-Loyalist  propagandist  as  well  as  relief  agen- 
cies, under  the  leadership  of  Bishops  Robert  L.  Paddock  and 
Francis  J.  McConnell,  and  Dr.  Walter  B.  Cannon  of  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  threw  themselves  into  the  breach — get- 
ting through  supplies,  medical  units,  aid  for  uprooted  fam- 
ilies and  children  of  Loyalist  Spain. 

The  war  over,  they  dissolved  and  a  new  formation  sprang 
from  them — the  Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  regis- 
tered at  the  State  Department,  with  Secretary  Ickes  as  hon- 
orary chairman,  Bishop  McConnell,  chairman,  and  well 
known  names  among  its  sponsors.  Representation  by  political 
or  other  bodies  was  dropped  from  the  new  set-up  and  the 
board  membership  broadened.  A  campaign  was  just  getting 
under  way  when  the  European  war  broke  out,  and  it  all  but 
collapsed.  On  December  31,  accounts  filed  with  the  State  De- 
partment showed  funds  raised  at  something  over  $20,000, 
over  two  thirds  of  which  had  been  absorbed  in  organiza- 


tional expense — by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  overhead 
reported  to  the  State  Department.  Relief  remittances  had  to- 
taled roughly  $5000;  contributions  in  kind,  forwarded  to 
France,  $10,000.  Meanwhile  staff  has  been  curtailed,  ex- 
penditures scaled  down. 

In  February  came  a  Pan  American  conference  at  Mexico 
City  which  elicited  proffers  of  cooperation  from  several  Span- 
ish-American countries  and  projected  an  inter-American 
committee,  but  made  France  the  scapegoat  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  refugees.  This  last  followed  closely  the  Com- 
munist Party  line,  which  at  the  moment  is  violently  anti- 
French.  The  position  has  since  been  specifically  repudiated 
by  Negrin.  It  also  brought  to  a  head  cleavages  in  the  board 
of  the  Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign  (USA).  Two  out 
of  three  of  its  delegates  (the  secretary  and  acting  chairman) 
opposed  the  resolution;  and  as  this  is  written  the  board  is 
going  through  a  process  of  reorganization,  with  the  ma- 
jority holding  to  a  clear-cut  definition  of  function  and  pur- 
pose in  line  with  its  title. 

The  Commission  for  Polish  Relief 

To    A    CERTAIN    EXTENT    THE    POLISH    RELIEF    PROBLEM    IS    BESET 

by  a  similar,  though  not  an  ideological,  embarrassment.  There 
can  obviously  be  no  common  humanitarian  meeting  ground 
between  Jewish  organizations  and  Nazi  officials. 

Polish-American  organizations  likewise  find  themselves  in 
a  predicament.  They  have  raised  money  not  only  because  of 
their  desire  to  relieve  suffering  but  because  of  a  faith  in 
some  sort  of  independent  Poland  which  will  rise  when  peace 
comes — a  Catholic  nation  free  of  Nazi  persecution. 

Many  of  the  hundreds  of  Polish-American  societies  have 
transmitted  their  war  relief  funds  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Commission  for  Polish  Relief.  A  few  have  asked  the 
Quakers  to  cooperate.  Many,  however,  are  still  holding  their 
treasuries  intact  until  they  can  discover  what  organization 
will  be  allowed  to  supervise  a  long  range  relief  program 
inside  Poland.  By  March  1,  forty-odd  Polish-American  soci- 
eties had  forwarded  a  total  of  $133,028  to  the  Commission 
for  Polish  Relief,  37  East  36  Street,  New  York.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Commission  for  Polish  Relief — with  Henry  No- 
ble MacCracken,  president  of  Vassar  College,  as  chairman; 
with  Chauncey  McCormick  as  president;  with  Maurice  Pate, 
an  experienced  relief  worker  in  post-war  Poland,  as  executive 
secretary;  and  with  a  representative  group  of  Americans,  in- 
cluding Herbert  Hoover,  on  its  board  of  directors — was  de- 
scribed in  Survey  Graphic  in  December  1939.  It  is  not  a  fund- 
raising  agency  but  a  corporation  for  the  transportation,  ware- 
housing and  supervision  of  relief  in  Poland.  Unable  to  enter 
Poland  proper  for  impartial  relief  purposes,  it  has  cabled  most 
of  the  funds  for  emergency  aid  to  Polish  refugees  in  Lithu- 
ania, Rumania  and  Hungary.  The  commission  is  planning  to 
follow  through  with  a  welfare  program  inside  the  Govern- 
ment General  of  Poland.  American  committees,  distinct  from 
Polish-American  societies,  in  various  cities  had  sent  $67,034 
to  the  commission  by  March  4.  The  new  Polish  government 
in  France  has  deposited  $400,000  to  the  credit  of  the  com- 
mission in  London.  The  Paderewski  birthday  fund,  a  na- 
tional fund-raising  campaign,  will  transmit  its  funds  to  the 
commission.  Although  the  commission  has  hitherto  pur- 
chased its  supplies  locally  in  various  countries  for  the  imme- 
diate use  of  Polish  refugees  there,  it  has  also  forwarded  a 
ton  of  cod  liver  oil  to  Warsaw  and  Cracow  to  be  distributed 
by  Polish  and  Jewish  committees  in  those  cities.  As  noted 
above,  the  commission  is  working  out  an  agreement  with  the 
German  government  which  will  permit  an  adequate  Ameri- 
can staff,  inside  Poland,  to  distribute  food  and  clothing,  and 
to  operate  welfare  services  without  regard  to  the  race  or  re- 
ligion of  the  civilian  population.  When  that  is  completed, 
the  members  of  the  commission  feel  that  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  negotiating  a  free  passage  through  the  British 
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blockade  of  supplies  purchased  or  donated  in  the  United 
States,  without  the  delays  which  have  attended  the  few 
shipments  of  medicine  and  clothing  to  date.  As  a  strictly  ad- 
ministrative relief  organization,  the  commission  has  short 
circuited  any  Nazi  criticism  which  might  be  made  of  some 
of  the  bitterly  anti-German  organizations  raising  funds  for 
Polish  relief.  It  is  expected  that,  as  during  the  first  World 
War,  the  Quakers  will  administer  special  aspects  of  Polish  re- 
lief. As  we  go  to  press,  however,  this  problem  is  more  compli- 
cated than  that  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  shipment 
and  distribution  of  at  least  two  million  dollars  worth  of 
duty-free  American  food  and  clothing  every  month  would 
require  a  skilled  and  sizable  supervisional  staff.  The  obliga- 
tion to  the  destitute  Polish  people  and  to  the  donors  of  funds 
and  goods  in  America  demands  an  organization  such  as  Mr. 
Hoover  set  up  in  Belgium  during  the  last  war. 

Finland  and  Americans 

MR.  HOOVER'S  SUDDEN  REINCARNATION  AS  THE  LEADING  SPOKES- 
man  for  American  relief  to  war-torn  European  populations 
is  a  natural  sequel  to  his  role  during  the  World  War.  Then, 
as  now,  Poland  and  Finland  were  major  concerns,  and  he 
actively  espoused  their  national  aspirations  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  administering  relief  to  their  citizens.  Later,  as 
president  of  the  United  States,  however,  Mr.  Hoover  never 
really  threw  his  weight  behind  an  adequate  program  for  the 
relief  of  American  victims  of  the  unemployment  crisis;  and 
so  far  as  I  know  he  has  not  been  identified  with  any  move- 
ment for  the  private  or  public  relief  and  long  range  adjust- 
ment of  the  millions  of  American  migrants,  including  the 
Okies  in  his  own  state  of  California.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Hoov- 
er has  proven  himself  the  most  gifted  European  relief  admin- 
istrator that  America  has  ever  produced.  In  selecting  Finland 
as  a  type-democracy,  whose  people  above  all  others  had  a 
claim  upon  American  sympathy,  Mr.  Hoover  assumed  leader- 
ship of  the  most  popular  cause  in  the  United  States  as  far  as 
the  war  in  Europe  was  concerned. 

Since  Finland — technically — was  not  at  war  with  Russia, 
and  not  in  arrears  in  paying  her  debt  to  the  United  States 
government,  the  Finnish  Relief  Fund  has  been  free  of  the 
State  Department  scrutiny  applied  to  relief  in  Germany, 
Poland  and  the  Allied  nations.  The  U.S.  government  itself 
made  possible  a  Finnish  credit  for  the  purpose  of  food  and 
materials  other  than  munitions.  The  Finnish  Relief  Fund, 
in  addition  to  supporting  civilian  relief  in  Finland,  also 
accepted  donations,  toward  the  end  of  hostilities,  for  the  un- 
restricted use  of  the  Finnish  government.  However,  the  pri- 
mary motive  of  the  Finnish  Relief  Fund  has  been  to  help  Fin- 
land "in  all  emergencies  that  can  be  compassed  by  public 
charity."  The  Finnish  government,  soon  after  the  Russian 
invasion,  created  an  official  committee  to  administer  all  civil- 
ian relief  in  Finland  under  the  chairmanship  of  former 
Prime  Minister  Aimo  Cajander.  American  representatives  of 
the  Finnish  Relief  Fund,  two  of  them  with  extensive  past 
experience  in  international  relief  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hoover  between  1919-1920,  have  worked  with  this  commit- 
tee which  has  had  control  of  every  relief  activity. 

Over  1,200,000  individual  Americans  have  contributed  to 
the  Fund,  representing  all  segments  of  the  population.  A 
total  of  about  $2,600,000  had  been  raised  in  late  February — 
a  net  amount,  for  all  the  expenses  were  underwritten  and  the 
staff  has  consisted  almost  entirely  of  volunteers.  People  have 
given  as  individuals  and  through  labor  unions,  music  and 
theater  benefits,  horse  shows,  dances,  bridge  parties,  boxing 
matches;  $350,000  has  been  forwarded  through  newspapers 
as  collecting  agencies.  Industrial  contributions,  in  factories 
and  business  offices,  reached  a  total  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  contributed  $100,000.  Care  has  been  taken 
to  avoid  conflict  with  community  chest  drives  for  funds  and 
(Continued  on  page  268) 
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other  special  appeals,  such  as  that  of  the  Polish  relief  drives, 
but  the  Finnish  Relief  Fund  has  not  been  integrated  with  any 
other  relief  organization. 

The  money  received  by  the  Finnish  Relief  Fund  has  been 
deposited  in  this  country  to  the  account  of  the  Bank  of  Fin- 
land, which  in  turn  has  issued  to  the  Cajander  Committee  in 
Helsinki,  Finnish  currency  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  local- 
ly or  from  other  Scandinavian  countries.  With  these  supplies 
the  Finnish  Relief  Fund  has  carried  out  its  mission.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement,  as  the  Finnish  Relief  Fund 
states,  was  "to  augment  the  dollar  exchange,  the  financial 
strength,  and  thus  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Finnish  gov- 
ernment in  foreign  countries." 

In  mid-winter  when  the  Russian  army  approached  Vi- 
borg,  only  7000  of  the  normal  population  of  84,000  remained. 
The  evacuation  from  the  war  zone  became  increasingly  dif- 
ficult. Hospitals  were  crowded  with  wounded  soldiers.  Rus- 
sian bombers  attacked  the  inland  towns  which  had  received 
the  greatest  number  of  refugees.  The  American  Red  Cross 
has  been  providing  a  share  of  the  medicine  and  hospitaliza- 
tion;  the  Finnish  relief  fund  relieved  the  Finnish  government 
of  part  of  the  burden  of  the  civil  population,  thus  allowing  it 
to  concentrate  on  its  fighting  at  the  front.  Now  that  the  war 
is  ended,  the  Finnish  relief  fund  is  aiding  in  reconstruction 
and  in  resettlement  of  the  homeless  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

FROM    THE    OUTSET    IT    WAS    APPARENT    THAT    CHINA,    LIKE    FlN- 

land,  although  not  at  war  by  State  Department  definition 
of  belligerency,  made  a  unique  appeal  to  those  Americans 
who  regarded  it  as  our  moral  duty  to  counter  aggression 
by  every  means  short  of  actual  war.  I  have  been  unable  to 
secure  any  comprehensive  figures  on  the  amount  of  money 
Americans  have  raised  for  relief  in  China.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  organizations,  ranging  from  small  missionary  com- 
mittees in  rural  churches  to  large  foundations,  that  have  con- 
tributed to  Chinese  relief  and  reconstruction.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Chinese  have  derived  more  support 
from  Protestant  church  groups  than  any  other  people  who 
are  the  victims  of  modern  war — $308,366,  for  example,  has 
been  raised  in  the  last  nine  months  by  the  Church  Commit- 
tee for  China  Relief.  Whatever  the  total  sum,  it  is  pitifully 
inadequate  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  50,000,000  refugees 
— the  largest  group  of  homeless  people  in  history.  Yet  Chi- 
nese relief  has  an  ancient  background,  rooted  in  the  churches 
and  the  Red  Cross,  for  food  and  famine  emergencies,  long 
before  the  Japanese  invaded  the  country. 

The  State  Department  and  War  Relief 

AMERICAN  GENEROSITY  TO  OTHER  PEOPLES  IN  THE  WAKE  OF 
war  has  obviously  not  yet  gone  beyond  the  token  stage.  We 
have  given  very  modest  evidence  of  our  concern  for  human 
suffering  outside  the  bounds  of  our  own  comparatively 
comfortable  country.  In  so  doing  we  have  found  an  altru- 
istic outlet  for  our  fears  and  hates  as  well  as  for  our  humani- 
tarianism.  There  is  neither  unity  nor  pattern  to  our  voluntary 
giving.  State  Department  officials,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  per- 
sonal nature  of  philanthropic  emotion,  have  not  even  sug- 
gested that  our  participation  in  emergency  war  relief  should 
be  unified  by  government  imposed  regulations.  Undoubtedly 
a  greater  degree  of  coordination  of  effort,  and  pooling  of  re- 
sources, could  be  encouraged  by  the  State  Department  if  it 
wished.  With  the  exception  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
agencies  raising  funds  for  relief  in  Finland  and  China,  all 
organizations  raising  funds  for  war  relief  must  register  with 
the  State  Department  and  submit  monthly  reports  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  under  the  requirements  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  as  amended  November  4,  1939.  The  State  Department 
has  confined  its  supervision  of  emergency  war  relief  strictly 


to  the  two  purposes  stated  by  the  sponsors  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  when  it  was  originally  enacted  in  1937.  First,  to  prevent 
Americans  from  acting  on  behalf  of  any  government  at 
war;  second,  to  insist  upon  a  strict  accounting  of  all  funds 
and  their  destinations,  for  the  prevention  of  fraud. 

Beyond  that  the  State  Department  has  refused  to  go, 
even  when  hard  pressed  by  spokesmen  of  community  chests 
and  other  organizations  which  have  sought  to  unify  all  war 
relief  appeals.  Something  of  the  task  which  confronts  the 
State  Department  can  be  gleaned  from  a  glance  at  the  list 
of  registered  agencies.  Number  1  on  the  list  is  Polsko  Na- 
rodwy  Komitet  w  Ameryce,  of  Scranton,  which  raised  $12,- 
221.70  up  to  December  31;  spent  $9500  for  relief  of  the  Polish 
people;  spent  only  $102.20  for  administration  and  overhead, 
and  still  had  an  unexpended  balance  of  $2619.68.  Hundreds 
of  Polish-Americans  crowded  the  corridors  of  the  State  De- 
partment last  September — priests,  newspaper  editors,  radio 
broadcasters — all  eager  to  do  their  bit  to  help  the  Polish 
people.  They  were  unable  to  issue  an  appeal  until  their 
credentials  were  approved  by  the  State  Department's  Division 
of  Controls  which  administers  the  relief  provisions  of  the 
Neutrality  Act.  As  these  spontaneous  organizations  conduct 
their  drives  and  lapse  into  comparative  inactivity,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  for  the  State  Department  to  be  very  firm 
about  the  requirement  for  monthly  reports. 

Foreign  Campaigns  and  Local  Causes 

AT    THE     END    OF     FEBRUARY    MORE    THAN    360     ORGANIZATIONS 

were  registered  with  the  State  Department.  Among  them 
are  Le  Paquet  au  Front,  which  had  raised  $35,790.28  in  the 
United  States  by  January  31,  and  spent  $8071.69  on  pub- 
licity, affairs  and  campaigns  in  doing  so.  It  provides  French 
soldiers  with  little  luxuries  and  necessities  to  make  life  more 
tolerable  at  the  front.  The  American  Friends  of  France,  spon- 
sored by  Anne  Morgan,  had  raised  $40,571.03  and  spent 
$888.65  on  overhead.  Bundles  for  Britain,  up  to  December 
31,  had  spent  nothing,  raised  nothing.  Since  then  it  has 
shipped  five  and  a  half  tons  of  bundles  to  its  London  depot 
which  is  supervised  by  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill.  The  Fashion 
Group,  a  distinguished  professional  club  of  women  in  the 
fashion  field,  registered  with  the  State  Department  for 
French  relief,  but  up  to  December  31  had  neither  raised  nor 
spent  a  cent.  Apparently  a  good  many  well-meaning  indi- 
viduals and  groups,  anxious  to  be  of  help  somewhere,  reg- 
istered for  fund-raising  without  any  very  clear  notion  of  how 
they  might  raise  money  or  expend  it  when  raised. 

This  situation  has  given  some  concern  to  the  National 
Information  Bureau,  a  private  information  service  estab- 
lished during  the  World  War  at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary 
of  War  Newton  D.  Baker,  to  check  up  on  the  honesty,  fund- 
raising  methods,  publicity  and  disposition  of  funds  of  volun- 
tary war  time  relief  agencies.  Its  extraordinary  service  in  es- 
tablishing standards  and  checking  up  on  agencies  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  was  supported  by  the  War 
Chest  councils  of  American  cities,  and  encouraged  by  grants 
from  a  number  of  foundations,  including  the  Carnegie,  Rock- 
efeller, and  Russell  Sage.  Standards  were  set  up  for  the  ap- 
praisal of  organization  methods  and  objectives — fund  rais- 
ing, accounting,  and  efficiency.  In  the  years  since  the  World 
War  the  NIB  has  continued  to  function.  It  publishes  a  Giv- 
er's Guide  to  National  Philanthropies  which  is  available  to 
the  public,  and  reports  to  its  members  on  unlisted  organiza- 
tions. Now,  as  another  war  has  resulted  in  the  growth  of 
fund-raising  agencies,  the  National  Information  Bureau  is 
again  serving  the  perplexed  citizen  who  wishes  to  decide 
which  war  time  causes  have  a  worthy  claim  upon  his  atten- 
tion. Many  Americans  still  recall  the  early  days  of  the  World 
War  in  1917  when  the  exposure  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Ba- 
zaar, which  spent  over  $71,000  to  raise  a  net  sum  of  $645, 
shocked  the  nation.  The  National  Information  Bureau,  in 
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subsequent  years,  forestalled  many  undesirable  campaigns; 
aided  in  the  exposure  of  a  number  of  swindlers  and  it  also 
helped  to  rescue  many  contributions  from  ineffective  organ- 
izations. Perhaps  its  most  useful  work  of  all,  during  the 
World  War  and  afterward,  was  to  raise  the  level  of  philan- 
thropy by  suggesting  wise  procedures  and  improving  the 
methods  of  publicity,  fund-raising  and  administration  of 
welfare  agencies.  The  bureau,  now  located  at  330  West  42 
Street,  New  York  City,  is  supported  by  membership  dues  and 
voluntary  contributions.  For  its  confidential  advisory  service 
to  individuals,  the  bureau  makes  a  charge  in  the  form  of 
a  membership  fee,  obtaining  thereby  legal  protection  from  libel. 
But  its  recommendations  are  available  to  donors  at  every 
local  community  chest  office  and  at  many  welfare  agencies. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  reason  to  be  disturbed  at  this  stage 
of  hit-and-miss  fund-raising  for  war  relief  by  the  prospect 
of  careless  and  intentional  fraud  and  by  duplication  of  agen- 
cies as  amateur  humanitarians  enter  the  field.  Society  women, 
for  example,  often  lose  enthusiasm  for  their  causes  and  turn 
them  over  to  executive  secretaries  who  may  or  may  not  be 
competent  to  continue  them.  And  those  professional  money- 
raisers  who  operate  on  a  commission  basis,  and  who  may  or 
may  not  be  honest,  always  linger  on  the  fringes  of  phil- 
anthropy. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  necessity  for  hesitating  to  con- 
tribute to  war  relief  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  quality 
of  an  agency  appealing  for  funds.  If  you  want  to  "ask  be- 
fore you  give,"  the  National  Information  Bureau  is  prepared 
to  answer  all  legitimate  queries,  directly  or  through  your 
community  chest. 

A  further  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Allen  T.  Burns, 
executive  vice  president  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.,  that  local  welfare  agencies  should  attempt  to  coordinate 
war  relief  appeals  in  each  community.  That  recommendation 
will  have  a  favorable  hearing  in  towns  and  cities  where  a 
flood  of  approved  emergency  appeals  for  war  relief  are  in 
conflict  with  local  community  chest  and  charity  drives.  Mr. 
Burns  turned  to  local  action  when  he  found  it  impossible  to 
persuade  the  State  Department  to  set  up  a  committee  of 
national  welfare  authorities  to  assist  the  government  to  judge 
the  validity  of  national  war  relief  appeals.  On  September  19 
last,  Mr.  Burns,  and  a  group  of  representatives  of  private  na- 
tional welfare  organizations,  submitted  suggestions  for 
amending  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  solicita- 
tion and  collection  of  contributions  for  use  in  belligerent 
states.  The  suggestions  included  an  advisory  committee  to 
assist  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  set  of  standards  to  elim- 
inate duplication  of  agencies  and  weed  out  inefficient  relief 
agencies. 

The  State  Department's  attitude  has  been  that  such  control 
of  voluntary  war  relief  of  private  agencies,  even  if  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  efficiency,  is  outside  its  power.  The  law,  as 
now  applied,  has  permitted  the  utmost  freedom  of  expres- 
sion by  diverse  groups.  Eventually  many  of  them  may  be  led 
to  coordinate  their  work  abroad,  through  such  established 
agencies  as  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  JDC,  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  Commission  for  Polish  Re- 
lief, and  others.  Unification  which  comes  voluntarily  from 
groups  outside  the  government  will,  in  the  opinion  of  other 
observers,  permit  the  greatest  freedom  for  American  partici- 
pation in  general  as  well  as  specialized  foreign  war  relief. 

American  Jews,  for  example,  have  coordinated  their  prin- 
cipal overseas  appeals  into  one  fund — the  United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal. The  Commission  for  Polish  Relief  is  becoming  the  chan- 
nel for  many  sources  of  funds  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  raised  except  through  spontaneous  effort  in  scattered 
American  communities. 

So  far,  war  relief  has  made  no  great  dent  on  local  philan- 
thropy. There  are  outstanding  exceptions,  of  course.  There  is 


the  story  that  one  New  Yorker  gave  a  large  sum  for  Polish 
relief  instead  of  to  this  year's  Greater  New  York  Fund.  That 
New  Yorker,  I  am  told,  had  relatives  in  Poland. 

How  Generous  Have  We  Been? 

LET     US     EXAMINE     THE     STATE     DEPARTMENT     FIGURES     UP     TO 

January  31,  1940.  They  do  not  include  organizations  serving 
Finland  or  China;  or  the  American  Red  Cross  which,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  continues  to  report  an- 
nually to  the  War  Department.  (See  page  215.)  Nor  do  they 
include  funds  expended  outside  of  belligerent  countries,  for 
refugees.  But  they  do  reflect  the  scope  of  our  participation  in 
war  relief  inside  belligerent  states. 
Total  collections  up  to  January  31  were $3,388,962 

For  purposes  of  gauging  American  generosity 
specifically  to  war  victims,  let  us  deduct  from 
this  the  amounts  collected  by  8  organiza- 
tions operating  prior  to  and  dealing  with 
situations  existing  before  the  present  war 

For   Palestine,   4   organizations $   582,383 

Spanish  Refugee  Rel.  Campn.  (France) .  23,330 
Tolstoy  Found,  for  Russian  Welfare  and 

Culture    14,842 

Amer.  Jewish  Joint  Dist.  Com 1,054,740 

Sociedades  Hispanas  Confederades  ntaoAi 

(expended  by  Quakers)    43,549  1,718,844 

This  leaves  for  war  relief,  excepting  Finland  and 

China    $1,670,118 

Now,  let  us  deduct  from  this  amount 
the  funds  raised  by  a  special  group — 
139  Polish-American  societies — a  cam- 
paign which  did  not  appeal  to  the 
average  man  in  the  street 986,701 

Which  leaves,  raised  by  all  other  organizations, 

specifically  for  war  relief $    683,417 

But  of  these  other  organizations,  a  number 
are  special  agencies,  with  special  sources 
of  funds,  special  sponsors,  and  special  ob- 
jectives. Let  us  tally  up  the  war  relief  sums 
reported  by  a  few  of  these  agencies: 

American    Society    for    British    Medical 

and  Civilian  Aid   $    105,689 

American  Society  for  French  Medical  and 

Civilian    Aid    84,396 

American  Friends  of  France 48,264 

Le  Paquet  au  Front 42,470 

Foster  Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children .  .  39,670 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  .  30,331 
American  Volunteers'  Ambulances  ....  19,502 
American  Field  Service  44,583 


$  414,905 

If  this  amount  is  subtracted   irom   $(>83,417, 
the  result  is  rather  astonishing. 

83  organizations  raised  in  the  United  States  during 

the  first  five  months  of  the  war  in  Europe $   268,512 

Obviously  the  average  American,  the  man  in  the  street, 
has  not  given  to  war  relief  in  any  proportion  that  threatens 
private  charity  at  home.  Europe  and  Asia  could  do  without 
the  contributions  of  those  who — it  being  national  sharecrop- 
per week  as  I  write — have  wished  to  help  America  first. 
But  the  call  from  behind  the  lines  abroad,  where  women 
and  children  are  first  to  suffer  in  this  generation's  ultimate 
test  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  is  urgent  and  clear.  There 
are  abundant  opportunities  to  demonstrate  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  members  of  the  human  family — that  we  care.  Or 
don't  we?  The  future  of  the  world  may  rest  upon  our  ca- 
pacity for  compassion.  The  first  measure  of  that,  today,  is 
how  generously  we  help  those  who  need  help  most — the 
starving,  homeless,  friendless  and  ill  war  victims  who  but  for 
the  grace  of  God  might  be  ourselves.  Eventually  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  impelled  to  contribute  in  our  behalf.  Now 
we  are  judged  by  what  we  do,  ourselves. 
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SUMMER   SESSIONS 


University  of 

CALIFORNIA 

Summer  Sessions 

July  i  to  August  9 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles 

•frGain  inspiration  this  summer  by 

tjj  j:.B-l|f  attending  a  University  of  California 
•    warnl*.  Summer  Session — where  you  can 
study  under  the  direction  of  stimu- 
lating minds  and  play  in  an  invig- 
TOWER  OF   orating  Vacationland.  *  An  excep- 
'     lionally  wide  choice  of  courses. 
Special  lectures,  recitals,  drama, 
athletics,  if  For  announcements  of 
courses,  address:  Dean  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session, University  of  California, Berke- 
ley; or  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  405 
Hilgard  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
California  Invites  You:  Golden  Gate  Interna- 
tional Exposition  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  1940 


THE  SUN 

G.G.I.  E. 
* 


Live  While  You  Learn  U 
SILVER  BAY  SUMMER  SCHOOL  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Cultural  —  Professional  —  Recreational  Courses  for  social  work- 
ers,  recreation   leaders,  teachers,   Y.M.   and  Y.W.C.A.  secretaries. 
Two  terms  —  July   11-31  ;  August  1-21.    For  Bulletin,  write 
PROF.  L.   K.   HALL.  263   Alden  Street,  Sprincfleld,  Maas. 


THE   NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

SUMMER  1940 

The  Summer  Quarter  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
School  curriculum.  The  regular  program  for 
diploma  candidates  will  be  offered,  as  well  as 
courses  which  are  of  interest  and  value  to  social 
workers  in  the  field. 

The  following  two-week  seminars  will  be  offered 
for  persons  having  substantial  experience  in 
social  work. 

July  15-26 

Case  Work  in   Public  Welfare Gordon  Hamilton 

Social  Work  Administration Clarence  King 

Philosophy  of  Social  Group  Work     Eduard  C.  Lindeman 

July  29 — August  9 

Field  Service  in  Public  Welfare 
New  Trends  in  Child  Placing 
Refugee   Problems 


Robert  T.  Lansdale 

Dorothy  Hutchinson 

Mary   E.   Hurlbutt 


Full  details  may  be  obtained  from  the  School. 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  N.  Y. 


1940— Summer  Session 

June  24  to  July  13 

FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  IN  PUBLIC 
AND  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

At  the  Solebury  School  near 
New  Hope,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 

Seminars  and  Discussion  Groups  in: 

Social  Case  Work 

Teaching  of  Social  Work 

Supervision  in  Public  and  Private  Agencies 

Administration  of  Public  and  Private  Agencies 

Faculty: 

Karl  de  Schweinitz 
Virginia  P.  Robinson 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Allen 
Goldie  Basch 
Isabel  Carter 
Almena   Dawley 


Blizabeth  de  Schweinitz 
Anita  Faatz 
Dorothy  C.  Kahn 
Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray 
Michael  Ross 
Dr.  Jessie  Taft 


Rosa  Wessel 
Pennsylvania    School    of    Social    Work 

affiliated  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

311    South    Juniper    Street 
Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania 

Apply  Miss  Margaret  Bishop,  Registrar 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

EVERETT  KIMBALL,  Director 
ANNETTE  GARRETT,  Associate  Director 

A    Graduate    Professional    School    Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opens  July,  1940 
Courses  of  Instruction 

Plan  A  The  course  leading  to  the  Master's  decree  consists 
of  three  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and  two 
winter  sessions  of  supervised  ease  work  at  selected 
social  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  course  is 
designed  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  pre- 
vious experience  in  social  work. 

Plan  B  Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experience 
in  an  approved  social  agency,  or  the  equivalent, 
may  receive  credit  for  the  first  summer  session  and 
the  first  winter  session,  and  receive  the  Master's 
degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  requirement*  of 
two  summer  sessions  and  one  winter  session  of 
supervised  case  work. 

Plan  C  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experi- 
enced social  workers.  Special  courses  in  case  work 
are  offered  by  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Z.  Levey. 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC] 
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Graduate  Professional  Education  in 

SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK 

Including  Courses  in 

Principles  of  Social  Group  Work 

Supervision  of  Group  Leaders 

Skills  and  Program  Resources 

Institutional   and  Community  Surveys 

Counseling   and   Guidance 

Mental  Hygiene  —  Adult  Education 

Community  Organization 

Case  Work  for  Group  Workers 

Administration  of  Social  Agencies 


F  or  Illustrated 
booklet  and  infor- 
mation regarding 
Scholarships  and 
Fellowships  ad- 
dress Office  of 
Registrar. 


and  emphasizing 

Supervised    Field    Work    in    various 
national  and  neighborhood  agencies 

Leading  to  the 

Certificate  in  Social  Group  Work  and 
Master's  Degree 


through 
Teachers  College 

IEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 

Philadelphia,  Pa.   ™ 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional    Education   in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Social  Research 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


FOR*  UN  ION 

I     ^^'       MILITARY,      ^0  !• 
ACAD  EMY 

Fully  actredited.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Ablt 
faculty.  Small  classes.  Supervised  study.  Lower  School 
for  small  boys  In  new  separate  building.  Housemother. 
R.  0.  T.  C.  Fireproof  buildings.  Inside  swimming  pool. 
All  athletics.  Best  health  record.  Students  from  27  states 
and  other  countries.  Cstiloi  4Jnd  rear.  Dr.  J.  J.  Wliktr. 
Prts..  Out  J.  Fork  UnlMi.  Vlnlnla. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

A   Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

An  Intensive  and  basic  experience  In  the  various  branches  of  nursing  is 
offered  during  the  thirty-two  months'  course  which  leadi  to  the  degree  of 

MASTKK   OF   NURSING 

A  Bachelor'!   degree    in    arts,    science  or    philosophy    from   a   college   of 
approved  standing  is  required  for   admission, 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

The  Dean,   YALE   SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New    Haven,   Connecticut 


THE  NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  THE  HARTFORD  RETREAT 

will  consider  applications  from  College  Gradu- 
ates for  positions  as  Psychiatric  Aides.  It  is 
necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  increase  the 
staff  and  selected  applications  are  placed  on  the 
waiting  list. 

During  the  first  six  months,  the  College 
graduate  aide  receives  a  salary  of  $50.00  and 
maintenance.  This  salary  will  be  advanced  to 
$70.00  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this 
period  of  orientation  and  trial. 

To  orient  the  aides  with  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitute, a  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  its 
general  policies,  facilities  and  methods  with  an 
interpretation  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
program  of  education. 

For  further  information  address  the  Con- 
sulting Director  of  Nurses,  The  Neuro- 
Psychiatric  Institute  of  the  Hartford  Re- 
treat, 200  Retreat  Avenue,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Seminars,  1940 

Application  of  Psychoanalytic  Concepts  to 
Social  Case  Work.  Dr.  Le  Roy  M.  A.  Maeder 
and  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk.  July  15  to  27. 

Psychiatry  as  Applied  to  Problems  of  Super- 
vision. Dr.  Le  Roy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss 
Marian  M.  Wyman.  July  15  to  27. 

Case   Work   with  Parents   and   Children.    Dr. 

Phyllis  Blanchard  and  Miss  Rose  Green.  August 
5  to  17.  

SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  March,  1940 

A  Method  of  Predicting  the  Probable  Behavior  of  Un- 
married Mothers  with  Regard  to  the  Disposition  of 
Their  Children Ruth  Rome 

The  Function  of  a  Social  Worker  with  Respect  to  the 

Adult  Patients  of  a  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic 

Kathleen  Paterson 

Attitudes  of  a  Group  of  WPA  Workers  toward  Their 
Jobs Elisabeth  Capron 

Published  Quarterly,  #2  a  Year 

Single  Numbers:  Vols.  I  to  VIII,  £1  each; 

others,  $.75  each 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


(In  answering  adrerlisemeats  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 
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THE  HANDS  OF 

DR.  WALTER 


DAMROSCH 


MUSICIAN  COMPOSER  CONDUCTOR 

Honored  for  contribution  to  better  music  as  conductor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  New  York  Oratorio 
Society  and  the  New  York  Symphony.  Since  1928, 
as  director  and  commentator  for  the  Music  Apprecia- 
tion Hour  broadcast  by  the  National  Hroadcanting 
Company,  he  has  fostered  a  national  appreciation  for 
better  music. 

Dr.  Domrosc/Vi  watch  it  a  {.engines  Bad  me 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  HONORED 


HANDS  WEAR  THE  WORLD'S 


MOST  HONORED  WATCH 


Leaders  in  every  walk  of  life,  in  77  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  are  proud  own- 
ers of  Longines,  the  world's  most  honored 
watch.  Longines  watches  have  won  10 
world's  fair  grand  prizes,  28  gold  medals, 
and  more  honors  for  accuracy  than  any 
other  timepiece. 

Featured  this  year  are  Loiigines  "Hall  of 
Fame"  watches,  distinctive  in  style,  with  17 
jewel  Longines  movements,  specially  priced 
at  $69.50;  other  Longines  from  $37.50  at 
authorized  jewelers. 

LONGINES-WITTNAUER  WATCH  CO.,  INC. 
580  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


THE   BOOK   SHELF 


Are  progressive  schools  providing  adequate 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  world  and  of  societyf 

CHILDREN  CAN  SEE  LIFE  WHOLE 
MARY    ROSS   HALL 

A  mother  who  has  been  a  teacher  In  public  schools 
makes  a  careful  study  of  progressive  schools  In  ac- 
tion to  see  how  well  they  are  making  the  child  at 
home  In  the  universe.  Dr.  John  L.  Child's  of  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University,  describes  It  as  "one 
of  the  best  discussions  of  the  religious  values  and 
Implications  of  Progressive  Education  now  available." 

Just  published.    $2.00 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347  Madison  Avenue  New  York.    N.   Y. 


•  OUT-OF-PRINT  and  Hard-to-FInd   Booh.- 

supplted;  also  family  and  town  histories,  magazine 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  subjects,  all  languages.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants — no  obligation.  We  report 
promptly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY   SERVICE 
.117  West  48th  St.  Dept.   E  New  York  City. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  biblographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

GERTRUDE  STEIN  AGENCY,  11  East  44 
Street,  New  York,  welcomes  registrations  of 
professionally  qualified  caseworkers,  medical 
social  workers  living  near  New  York. 

Western  author  wants  Eastern  representative. 
Discover  best  markets,  circulate  mss.  until 
sold,  possibly  become  business  manager,  attend 
to  copyrighting,  sell  foreign,  radio  rights,  etc. 
Spare  time  work.  Percentage  basis.  Perma- 
nent income.  No  investment.  Either  sex. 
State  why  qualified  and  reliable.  Jan  Kujawa, 
256  Ninth  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California. 

SITUATIONS   WANTED 

American  woman  executive,  children's  institu- 
tion, available  April  1st.  Many  years  success- 
ful business  administration,  specialized  train- 
ing, unusual  experience,  vocational  counselor, 
recreation.  Highest  references.  Any  location. 
7664  Survey. 

HEAD  COUNSELOR  with  unusual  international 
educational  background.  Specializing  music 
also  supervising  riding,  swimming,  tennis,  etc. 
Well  trained  child  psychologist  understanding 
child  hygiene.  Handles  groups  skillfully, 
organize  counselors,  plan  programs,  etc.  Sev- 
eral years  American  experience.  Excellent 
references.  7663  Survey. 

Experienced  executive  available.  College  gradu- 
ate twenty  years  experience  private  and  public 
agencies,  desires  institutional  position  with 
children  or  aged.  7661  Survey. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SALARIED  POSITIONS 
Men  .   .  .   $2.600  to  $15,000  .  .  .   Women 
Our  confidential  system    (hiding  your  identity) 
works  for  you  ;  serves  to   increase  your  salary  ; 
promotes    you    for    high-salaried    executive   posi- 
tions at  moderate  cost;  if  you  have  earned  $2,600 
or   more,    can   prove   it.   write   for   valuable   in- 
formation.    No.   43  Executive's  Promotion  Ser- 
vice, Washington,  D.C. 


Progressive  Camp  for  Jewish  girls  in  Maine, 
excellent  reputation  (fee  $360.  plus),  patronage 
from  South,  Midwest  and  East,  seeks  part- 
time  women  representatives  in  principal  cities 
with  view  to  wider  selection  of  campers. 
Communication  confidential.  References  ex- 
changed. Please  write  fully.  7646  Survey. 


BOARD  FOR  CHILDREN 


Country  Home  for  Sensitive  Children.  Educated 
couple  will  take  a  limited  number  of  boys, 
ages  six  to  ten,  and  give  special  attention  to 
individual  development.  Ideal  surroundings  in 
high  Cascade  Mountains  of  Washington.  For 
information  write:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Barnhart,  Winton,  Washington. 


HERE'S 


FROM  "START"  TO  FINISH 


FULLY  -»<-  LAFAYETTE 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 

»134»* 

Even  its  first  impression  is  one  of  elegance.  For 
the  mahogany  cabinet  is  a  Chippendale,  re- 
flecting the  gracious  living  of  the  18th  Century. 
Inside  the  cabinet  a  world  of  glorious  enter- 
tainment waits.  At  the  touch  of  a  button,  favor- 
ite radio  programs  come  alive — clear,  life-like, 
thrilling.  Recorded  music  is  yours  to  enjoy  con- 
tinuously lor  forty  minutes,  reproduced  with  a 
realism  rare  in  an  instrument  priced  so  low. 
Here's  years  of  listening  luxury  from  Lafayette  s 
automatic  "Start"  to  its  beautifully  grained 
duo-tone  finish  —  at  a  price  you  can  afford 

LAFAYETTE   RADIO 

100  SIXTH  AVENUE     •     NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 


HI  I.  r.rih.m  U.  .  .  UOIU,  N.  t. 
KM  IMHi  ilr..l  .  .  .  IUUKA.  1   I. 

HI  W.  J..l..n  Kit.  .  OIICMO.  III. 


14  C.Mrol  *«• MWAM,  N.  J. 

110  MI..I  «-~l . .  .  I«t0«.  «*"• 
It!   PncMrM   II..M   .   »IU»U,  W. 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursinic  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  J3.00 
a  year.  60  West  60  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WHAT  IS  REALLY  GOING  ON  IN  EUROPE? 
To  keep  fully  informed  read  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  for  more  than  a  century  Europe  a 
leading  liberal  newspaper.  Mailed  directly  by 
the  publisher,  copies  of  The  Manchester 
Guardian  Weekly  arrive  without  censorship 
delay,  bringing  news  from  the  actual  seat  of 
war  directly  to  your  letter  box  sometimes  as 
much  as  two  weeks  quicker  than  first-class 
mail.  Take  advantage  of  our  introductory 
offer:  for  13  weeks  send  only  Jl  to  Man- 
chester Guardian.  221  West  41st  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

WEARING  APPAREL 

FOR  THAT  enviable  well  groomed  look  In  your 
new  hat,  dress  and  coat  visit  Miss  Goodman  • 
Shop.  We  dress  successful  career  women, 
clever  enough  to  discount  snooty  labels.  474 
Seventh  Avenue,  near  86th  St.  LA.  4-4013. 

ORANGES  FOR  SALE 

Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
used.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  S3. 50, 
Grapefruit  $3.25.  Tangerines  $3.50.  Mixed 
Fruit  $3.60.  Half  Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless 
Limes  $6.00  bushel. 

Special    quantity    rolls 
A.  H.  BURKET,  Sehring,  Florida 

LANGUAGES 


SPEAK  ANY   LANGUAGE 
by    our   self-taught   methods 

37    Languages 
Send  for  List  8 
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IAGAZINE   OF   SOCIAL    INTERPRETATION 


Coronado's  Country 

by  Ruth  Laughlin 
Communists  and  Civil  Liberties  oy  Victor  Weyonght 

Mr.    Roosevelt   oy  Marquis  W.  Childs 
Thomas  H.  Reed — The  Republican   Opposition — Don's  D.  Reed 

PRING  BOOK  SECTION:  Scott  Buchanan,  David  Cushman  Coy/e,  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
\c/o/f  Meyer,  Lindsay  Rogers,  Ore/way  Tead,  C.-f.  A.  Winslow,  Leon  Whipple  and  others 


"Silk  Stockings  in  the  Morning?  Imagine!" 


SILK  stockings  a.  luxury?  Not  today,  but  they 
were  25  years  ago.  So  was  an  automobile, 
and  a  telephone.  An  incandescent  lamp,  not  half 
so  good  as  the  one  you  now  get  for  15  cents,  then 
cost  more  than  twice  as  much.  And  you  couldn't 
buy  a  radio  or  an  electric  refrigerator  for  love 
or  money. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  we  accept 
today  as  commonplace.  We  expect  wide,  smooth, 
well-lighted  streets.  We  want  automatic  heat 
in  our  homes;  we  clean  our  rugs  with  vacuum 
cleaners.  When  we  go  to  the  dentist  we  expect 
him  to  use  an  electric  drill;  we  accept  without 
comment  an  X-ray  examination  as  part  of 
a  medical  check-up.  Luxuries?  Not  at  all;  they're 
part  of  the  American  standard  of  living. 


How  did  they  become  common  in  so  short  a 
time?  Not  by  some  sudden  change  in  our  wealth 
and  habits.  It  was  through  years  of  steady  work 
by  American  industry — scientists,  engineers, 
skilled  workmen — developing  new  products, 
improving  them,  learning  to  make  them  less 
expensive  so  that  more  millions  of  people  could 
enjoy  them.  And  so,  imperceptibly,  they  have 
changed  from  luxuries  to  necessities. 

More  than  any  other  one  thing,  the  increasing 
use  of  electricity  in  industry  has  helped  in  this 
progress.  For  more  than  60  years,  General  Elec- 
tric men  and  women  have  pioneered  in  making 
electricity  more  useful  to  the  American  people — 
have  led  in  creating  More  Goods  for  More 
People  at  Less  Cost. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
/or  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL  HI  ELECTRIC 


BABIES  ARE  HUMAN  BEINGS 

C.  ANDERSON  ALDRICH,  MARY  M.  ALDRICH 
$1.75 

A  sane,  sympathetic,  and  charmingly  written  inter- 
pretation of  the  natural  development  of  young 
children — a  development  which  cannot  flourish 
without  the  attention  and  support  of  observant 
parents.  Read  this  book  and  learn  how  and  what  to 
observe.  Awarded  by  Parents'  Magazine  the 
medal  for  the  best  parents'  b'tok  of  the  year. 


GETTING  READY  TO  BE 
A  FATHER 

HAZEL  CORBIN 
$1.25 

Expectant  fathers  who  realize  that  theirs  is  more 
than  a  financial  responsibility  "will  be  able  to  get 
the  information  they  need  by  reading  this  book.  It  is 
simple,  specific,  sound,  and  helpful,"  says  Science 
News  Letter.  An  invaluable  guide  to  fathers  in 
meeting  the  psychological  and  physical  problems  to 
be  faced  before  the  birth  of  a  child. 


HAVE  YOU  READ 


"The  most  serious  employment  problem  in  the  United  States  today,"  says  Dr.  Leslie  B.  Hohman, 
"is  that  practically  every  child  is  out  of  work."  An  experienced  investigator,  consultant,  and 
practitioner  in  psychiatry  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Dr.  Hohman  offers  a  provocative,  sane  outlook  on 
child  training,  seeking  to  show  how  its  ends — the  acquisition  of  skills  in  an  orderly,  usable  fashion 
and  the  stamina  to  use  them — may  be  attained. 


As  The  Twig  Is  Bent 


-LESLIE  B.  HOHMAN 


"Is  the  child  left  to  do  exactly  what  he  pleases  being  really  original  or  merely  copying  after  all?" 
Dr.  Hohman  asks,  and  in  this  book  penetrates  past  the  popular  and  pseudo-scientific  theories  that 
disturb  many  sensible,  thoughtful  parents  today  to  offer  a  sound  solution  to  the  problems  that 
involve  any  normal  child,  such  as  problems  of  sex,  jealousy,  timidity,  temper,  ancestral  instability, 
and  dishonesty.  $2.50 


ANNOUNCING 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRA- 
TION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WILSON'S.  SMILLIE,  M.D. 

Second  Edition 

In  which  the  author  reviews  recent  great  develop- 
ments in  the  national  health  program,  seeks  to  in- 
dicate how  recent  gains  may  be  consolidated,  and  to 
anticipate  what  may  unfold  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Ready  in  June 


CARE  OF  POLIOMYELITIS 

JESSIE  L  STEVENSON 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  of  epidemic 
poliomyelitis,  this  book  has  grown  out  of  the  study, 
observation,  and  experience  of  the  staff  of  the 
orthopedic  division  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
of  Chicago,  of  which  Miss  Stevenson,  now  con- 
sultant in  Orthopedic  Nursing,  N.O.P.H.N.,  was 
formerly  supervisor. 

Ready  in  May 
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"Hope  to  be  seeing  you  soon."  .  .  .  "Gee,  it's  swell 
to  hear  your  voice."  .  .  .  "We're  all  well  here." 

No  great  words  of  business  or  state  are  these  — 
just  the  homey,  every-day  conversations  that  are 
America.  The  thoughts  and  hopes  and  remem- 
brances that  bind  families  and  friends  together. 
The  flow  of  understanding  that  helps  to  make  this 
a  united  nation. 

Always  the  Bell  System  stands  ready  to  help— 
to  do  its  part  quickly,  cheaply,  courteously,  in  the 
manner  of  a  friend. 
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The  Gist  of  It 


FOUR  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  CORONADO 
founded  communities  which  still  exist,  not 
greatly  changed,  in  the  Southwest.  Ruth 
Laughlin  (page  277),  a  native  of  Santa  Fe, 
N.  M.,  is  identified  with  various  committees 
planning  the  Coronado  celebrations  this  sum- 
mer. Her  best  known  book  is  "Caballeros," 
published  by  Appleton.  The  illustrations  for 
her  article  are  from  a  photographic  study  of 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District 
made  for  the  Section  of  Economic  Surveys  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

FROM    HIS    LOOK-OUT   IN    THE    WASHINGTON 

bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Mar- 
quis W.  Childs  has  written  two  books  on  the 
present  administration.  On  page  283  he 
turns  from  public  affairs  to  a  warm  personal 
portrait  of  Roosevelt  the  man. 

THOMAS  H.  REED  AND  DORIS  D.  REED 
brought  valuable  experience  to  their  work  for 
the  Republican  program  committee.  (Page 
286.)  Mr.  Reed  is  a  member  of  the  bar,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  author  of  many 
volumes  on  governmental  problems.  Mrs. 
Reed  was  secretary  of  the  committee  on  poli- 
tical education  of  the  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation; recently  she  has  concentrated  on  civic 
education  by  radio. 

COMMUNISTS  AND  CIVIL  LIBERTIES,  AND 
their  relation  to  each  other,  are  examined 
(page  290)  by  the  managing  editor. 

Spaniards  in  France 

To  THE  EDITOR:  "Sympathy  Is  Not  Enough" 
[Survey  Graphic.  April  1940]  is  timely  and 
thought  provoking. 

Under  the  pretext  that  the  French  govern- 
ment had  issued  an  order  to  send  back  to 
Spain  some  of  the  refugees,  certain  groups 
picketed  the  French  Consulate  several  times. 
Your  article  corrects  and  explains  a  good 
deal  of  the  false  information  spread  in  this 
country  for  purely  political  purposes. 

May  I  elaborate  further  on  the  basis  of 
additional  information  I  just  received  by  air- 
mail letters  from  France? 

I  witnessed  the  earlier  exodus  of  soldiers 
and  civilians  across  the  Central  Pyrenees 
Mountains  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1938. 
I  can  vouch  that  the  French  authorities  did 
everything  possible  to  handle  the  situation  at 
that  time.  During  that  same  summer,  I  talked 
with  military  and  civilian  authorities  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Catalonian  border,  and 
was  informed  that  they  believed  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  then  nearing  its  end,  would 
bring  them  an  influx  of  about  50,000  Spanish 
men,  women  and  children.  Unfortunately  for 
everybody  concerned,  the  exodus  far  exceeded 
estimates.  The  numbers  had  to  be  multiplied 
by  ten. 

In  numerous  instances,  the  Spaniards  have 
expressed  gratitude  to  the  French,  as  published 
by  the  papers  in  southern  France,  for  provid- 
ing a  refuge  for  them.  Even  though  provisions 
for  their  care  were  by  necessity  hurried  and 
pitifully  inadequate,  many  felt  this  was  in- 
evitable and  far  better  than  the  mass  murder 
that  would  have  occurred  at  the  border  if 
France  had  closed  its  doors. 

Altogether,  France  has  spent  over  one  bil- 
lion francs  of  its  taxpayers'  money  to  feed 
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and  house  the  Spanish  refugees.  We  must  not 
forget  that  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
France  had  also  to  take  care  of  two  million 
of  its  own  citizens  evacuated  from  the  war 
zone. 

The  French  civilian  authorities  and  private 
employers  who  have  used  Spanish  refugee  la- 
bor are  perfectly  satisfied.  Their  relationship 
was  of  the  best  on  both  sides.  For  this  I  have 
testimonies  from  employers  and  from  mayors 
of  villages  who  have  used  such  labor.  I  also 
have  letters  from  refugees.  The  wages  paid 
were  the  prevailing  wages  for  such  labor  in 
those  communities. 

Civilian  French  authorities  have  no  record 
of  any  order  ever  having  been  issued  to  re- 
turn the  Spaniards  to  Spain.  Mayors  of  small 
cities  and  villages  have  never  received  such 
an  order.  For  this,  in  addition  to  the  official 
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denials  of  the  French  government,  I  have  also 
the  word  of  my  uncle,  himself  socialist  mayor 
of  a  village  which  is  sheltering  Spaniards. 
Personal  friends  of  mine,  living  on  the  Span- 
ish border,  cannot  remember  seeing  any  Span- 
iard or  groups  of  Spaniards  being  sent  back 
to  Spain  against  their  will. 

Protests  to  the  French  government,  demon- 
strations such  as  those  witnessed  in  New 
York,  false  and  misleading  information,  will 
only  result  in  embittering  the  French  civilian 
population,  especially  the  women.  Many  of 
my  friends  hasten  to  inform  me  that  this  is 
creating  a  good  deal  of  resentment  against 
the  refugees  themselves,  not  only  the  Span- 
iards, but  all  other  refugees  to  whom  France 
opened  its  doors. 

HENRIETTE  CASTES  EPSTEIN 
American  Association  for  Social  Security,  Inc. 
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The  adobe  houses  of  Lajoya  —  not  a  village  of  Old  Mexico  but  of  New 
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Coronado's  Country  and  Its  People 

by  RUTH  LAUGHLIN 

A  conquistador's  dream  and  the  interweaving  of  three  peoples 
have  written  four  centuries  of  history  in  New  Mexico.  Here 
a  citizen  of  Santa  Fe  sets  the  stage  for  the  Coronado  Quarto- 
Centennial  against  the  splendid  panorama  and  human  problems 
of  our  Spanish-American  country,  where  water  is  "magic." 


THE     FIRST     MILITARY     INVASION     OF     THE     PRESENT     UNITED 

States  was  led  by  Captain-General  Don  Francisco  Vas- 
quez  de  Coronado,  whose  army  marched  from  Mexico  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  a  hot  August  day  in  1540. 
With  a  flourish  of  his  sword  toward  the  wide  horizon,  he 
took  possession  of  half  a  continent  for  the  Church  and 
King  of  Spain.  Indians  from  nearby  pueblos  stared  in 
amazement.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  seen  white  men, 
horses,  guns  or  armor.  Their  corn  crop  was  comman- 
deered by  the  hungry  conquistadors. 

The  sixteenth  century  marked  the  world  expansion  of 
the  mighty  Spanish  empire.  Coronado's  hazardous  expe- 
dition claimed  for  Spain  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  a 
region  then  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific, 
Mexico  and  the  unknown  north.  Through  trade  down  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  and  the  Mexican  War,  the  United  States 
annexed  Coronado's  Country  in  1846,  enriching  the  na- 
tion with  Hispanic  culture,  adding  one  third  to  the  total 
federal  area  and  extending  it  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

This  year  the  interweaving  of  three  peoples,  each  con- 
tributing its  own  fiber  to  the  national  fabric,  is  celebrated 
in  the  400th  anniversary  of  Coronado's  entrada.  Through- 
out this  summer,  Spanish  fiestas  and  Indian  dances,  Coro- 
nado pageantry  and  international  conferences,  will  drama- 
tize the  result  of  four  centuries  of  European  contact  with 
this  continent.  The  spotlight  will  play  on  the  two  oldest 
minority  groups  in  the  United  States,  the  Indians  and  the 
Spanish-Americans. 

These  minority  groups  have  a  different  status  from 
recent  alien  immigrants.  Indians  have  a  thousand-year 
priority  claim  on  this  country  and  have  now  become  suffi- 
ciently articulate  to  demand  self-preservation.  Spanish- 


Americans  smile  indulgently  at  the  claims  of  Colonial 
Dames  and  point  to  Spanish  ancestors  who  built  the  first 
permanent  capital  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  1598,  two  decades 
before  English  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  In 
fact  the  American  finds  that  he  is  merely  an  "Anglo" 
(Anglo-American)  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Indians,  the  Spanish,  the  Anglos 

EACH  CONQUERING  WAVE  THAT  HAS  SWEPT  OVER  NEW  MEXICO 

in  the  past  four  centuries  has  been  composed  of  small  but 
powerful  minorities.  Indians  outnumbered  Spaniards  in 
1540,  Spanish-Americans  still  outnumber  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans in  1940.  The  state's  population  of  483,000  is  divided 
now  into  51  percent  Spanish-American,  47  percent  Anglo- 
American,  3.5  percent  Indian  and  .5  percent  others.  There 
has  been  a  greater  Anglo  increase  since  New  Mexico  be- 
came a  state  thirty-two  years  ago  and  more  intermarriage 
has  mixed  the  cultural  streams.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  even  after  400  years  of  Spanish  occupancy  and  90 
years  of  aggressive  American  domination,  three  peoples 
still  live  side-by-side  as  distinct  units. 

Indians  continue  their  communal  ownership  and  pagan 
ceremonies  in  their  pueblos,  Spanish-Americans  cherish 
the  customs  and  language  of  medieval  Spain,  Anglos  plan 
irrigation  schemes  and  listen  to  the  radio.  Each  contributes 
cultural  riches,  variety  and  a  liberal  racial  viewpoint 
which  gives  New  Mexico  a  unique  complexion  in  the 
standardized  American  federation. 

The  Spanish-Americans  insist  upon  their  hyphenated 
name  to  differentiate  themselves  from  Mexicans  who  have 
crossed  into  the  border  states  in  recent  years;  yet  they 
vie  with  the  Indians  in  claiming  that  they  are,  first  of  all, 
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Photos   by   Irving  Rusinow    for   the   Soil    Conservation 

Adobe  houses,  kept  in  repair  by  the  womenfolks,  have  been  a  feature  of  the 
Spanish-American   folk   culture   of   the    Southwest   for   four   hundred   years 


Americans.  At  this  time,  when  there  is  such  widespread 
interest  in  our  Latin-American  neighbors,  it  is  well  to  un- 
derstand this  old  Spanish  minority  group  whose  taproot 
vitality  has  kept  them  alive  and  distinct  through  the  cen- 
turies. They  suggest  two  important  points  in  the  present 
world  situation:  first,  they  are  a  sympathetic  link  within 
our  own  country  to  strengthen  the  bonds  with  Latin 
America;  and  second,  these  two  minority  groups  show 
how  minorities  may  survive  without  losing  their  self- 
determination,  integrity  or  racial  value. 

Their  successful  sur- 
vival was  largely  due  to 
two  factors — hate  and 
space.  Spanish  conquis- 
tadors subdued  the  In- 
dians in  name  only. 
Each  resented  the  other, 
held  themselves  apart. 
Captured  Indian  slaves 
bore  children  to  their 
Spanish  masters,  but  for- 
mal marriage  was  not 
sanctioned.  Indians 
sought  to  keep  their 
race  pure  by  marrying 
within  the  tribe.  Even 
today  some  tribes  pro- 
hibit a  stranger  from  re- 
maining in  the  pueblo 
overnight.  The  more 
tolerant  pueblos  disinte- 
grated as  Indian  city- 
states  and  became  mixed 
Spanish  villages.  Each 
minority  group  still  re- 
gards itself  superior. 

With  the  hatred  and 
war  between  Spaniards 


and  Indians  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  the  only  chance  of  survival 
was  plenty  of  elbow  room.  The  wilderness  was 
so  vast  that  people  could  escape  from  their  hu- 
man foes  if  they  could  withstand  that  greater 
enemy — nature. 

Men  Must  Have  Water 

LAND  WAS  NEVER  IMPORTANT  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 
There  was  too  much  of  it.  But  water  was  always 
critically  important.  There  was  never  enough 
water.  If  we  could  hear  the  composite  voices  of 
four  centuries,  fighting,  praying,  singing,  they 
would  mingle  into  one  word — water.  In  1940 
the  question  of  land  use  is  still  predicated  on 
water  rights.  Commercial  competition,  which  has 
brought  a  drastic  threat  to  the  present  transition 
era,  is  based  on  irrigation. 

With  a  continent  to  choose  from,  Indians  natur- 
ally had  selected  home  sites  beside  running 
streams.  The  Spanish  conquerors  doled  out  to 
them  land  and  range  surrounding  their  villages. 
The  powerful  dons  soon  owned  vast  tracts, 
granted  by  a  distant  King  in  Spain.  These  were 
feudal  holdings,  sometimes  larger  than  the  state 
of  Delaware,  with  boundaries  vaguely  marked  by 
the  distance  a  horse  could  travel  in  any  direction 
in  three  days.  The  value  of  the  land  grant  lay  not  so 
much  in  area  as  in  prestige  and  water  sources.  A  man 
might  own  only  a  square  league  of  land  surrounding 
ever  flowing  springs,  yet  he  controlled  thousands  of  dry 
leagues.  Sheep  and  cattle  on  the  range,  men  and  horses 
had  to  have  water. 

Power  and  policy  were  vested  in  the  handful  of  landed 
patrons  who  used  the  range  and  cultivated  their  fields 
with  debt-bound  peon  labor.  When  the  patron  died,  his 
land  grant  was  divided  among  his  many  children,  each 
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Beans,  a  staple  of  the  Spanish-American  diet,  are  threshed  by  trampling  as  in  Old  Spain 
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The  round  outdoor  oven  and,  overhead,  fat  strings  of  red  chili,  often  the  only  cash  crop  of  the  farmer 


receiving  a  strip  of  land  with  a  water  right.  Some  of  these 
were  only  half  a  mile  wide  on  a  mountain  stream  but 
ran  back  in  long  narrow  ribbons  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
across  the  sagebrush  mesa.  These  original  holdings  were 
redivided  over  three  hundred  years,  each  tract  cut  up 
to  the  present  small  subsistence  farms  with  population 
crowded  on  the  irrigated  land.  When  peonage  ceased, 
peons  continued  to  live  and  farm  on  the  patron's  land 
grant.  Now,  after  almost  a  century  of  living  on  the  same 
few  acres,  native  families  are  bewildered  to  find  that  they 
have  no  title  and  must  get  out  to  make  room  for  com- 
mercial interests. 

The  small  property  was  seldom  mortgaged  or  sold  and 
subsistence  tracts  became  the  basis  of  life  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  land  had  to  produce  the  essentials  for 
sustaining  life  on  a  frontier  that  was  isolated  from  any 
source  of  supplies  by  months  of  travel.  With  simple  irri- 
gation the  native  people  raised  two  staple  foods — large 
red  chile  peppers  and  brown  speckled  beans.  Extra  crops 
were  squash  and  melons,  root  vegetables,  peaches,  apples 
and  plums.  Sheep  grazed  on  the  mountains  and  cattle 
ran  on  the  open  plains.  When  an  occasional  sheep,  goat 
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or  cow  was  butchered,  every  vestige  of  the  carcass  was 
utilized:  wool  was  spun  for  blankets  and  clothing,  hide 
was  tanned  for  shoes  and  harness,  bones  were  cracked  for 
marrow,  and  strips  of  meat  were  dried  in  the  sun.  Wood 
from  the  hills  was  packed  home  on  shaggy,  drought- 
resistant  burros. 

These  people  lived  on  and  in  the  earth,  for  earth  and 
water  also  made  their  homes.  Indians  had  puddled  mud 
between  forms  made  of  animal  skins  to  build  their  ter- 
raced communal  houses.  Spaniards  introduced  adobes — 
molding  earth,  water  and  wheat  straw  into  large  bricks 
and  baking  them  in  the  dry  sunshine.  One-story  adobe 
houses  with  thick  walls  and  dirt-topped  roofs  are  weather- 
proof and  cost  little  but  labor.  They  are  low  red-brown 
mounds  of  earth,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  on  the  outside  and  yet  clean  and  shining 
with  native  whitewash  on  the  inside.  They  are  the  most 
economical,  suitable  and  comfortable  construction  for 
New  Mexico.  They  contribute  to  an  intimate  relation  with 
the  soil,  especially  when  mud  leaks  through  the  roof  or 
sand  trickles  down  the  neck. 

A  century  ago  there  were  no  county  poor  farms,  hos- 
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pitals  or  orphan  asylums  in  New  Mexico.  No  matter  how 
meager  the  family  resources,  there  was  always  room  on 
the  hard  dirt  floor  for  another  pallet  and  a  few  more 
beans  in  the  pot  for  the  aged,  the  unfortunate,  the  mother- 
less. Fiestas  scattered  through  the  year  brought  lonely 
communities  together  for  long  anticipated  masses,  visiting, 
miracle  plays,  games,  songs  and  dancing.  Fiestas  cost 
nothing  but  time  and  time  was  tomorrow.  Material  wealth 
was  spread  thin  but  life  had  drama,  dignity  and  simple 
faith. 

The  Old  Pattern  Changes 

THE  INFLUX  OF  AGGRESSIVE  PEOPLE,  THE  AMERICAN  GOVERN- 

ment  and  modern  civilization  were  bound  to  change  this 
ancient  pattern.  Westward  expansion  reaching  New  Mex- 
ico in  the  past  ninety  years  shows  one  surprising  result. 
Cultivated  land  has  decreased  instead  of  increased.  In 
1800  there  were  100,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  When  the  railroads  climbed  over  the 
mountains  in  1880,  the  cultivated  area  increased  to  125,000 
acres.  By  1925  this  peak  had  slipped  to  40,000  acres. 

The  size  of  New  Mexico  has  also  decreased  since  Coro- 
nado's  day.  His  country  is  now  called  the  Southwest, 
chopped  into  many  states.  But  in  the  sisterhood  of  forty- 
eight  states  New  Mexico  still  ranks  fourth  from  the  top 
in  area,  though  fourth  from  the  bottom  in  population. 
For  the  total  area  the  ratio  is  four  people  per  square  mile. 
On  irrigated  land  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  this  ratio 
leaps  alarmingly  to  500  people  per  square  mile,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  rural  areas  in  the 
United  States.  Water  again  rears  its  silver  head. 

American  ingenuity  was  faced  with  the  puzzle  of  a 
vast  expanse  of  land  and  no  water;  of  people  crowded 
onto  a  few  acres  while  the  great  desert  stretches  were  un- 
inhabited; of  soil  that  would  produce  good  crops  with 
irrigation;  and  with  enough  water  running  off  in  floods 
to  irrigate  the  whole  country.  Storage  reservoirs  seemed 
to  be  a  simple  answer  until  man  discovered  that  nature 
could  not  be  wooed  and  won  overnight. 

In  this  semi-arid  land  of  golden  deserts,  purple  mesas 
and  snow-capped  mountains,  seasonal  rainfall  is  never 
sufficient  to  insure  crops.  During  dry  months  there  must 
be  irrigation.  Indians  had  developed  irrigation  systems 


long  before  Coronado  came.  Spanish  colonists  were  famil- 
iar with  acequias  in  Spain.  Their  first  work  in  the  new 
.  land  was  to  dig  acequias  to  guide  precious  water  from 
the  streams  to  their  helds^Today  when  Juan  Rodriguez 
says,  "We  will  get  water  on  Wednesday,"  there  is  a  deep 
note  of  fulfillment  in  his  voice.  As  the  water  gurgles 
through  the  acequia,  turning  the  banked  beds  of  dry 
earth  into  foamy  chocolate  mud,  a  long  cycle  has  been 
completed  between  man,  land  and  water. 

Since  the  day  in  1540  when  Coronado  stepped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  this  major  western  watershed 
has  been  of  primary  importance  as  the  principal  source 
of  irrigation.  Spaniards  fought  Indians  to  control  this 
valley,  Americans  fought  Mexicans.  Today  Texas,  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico  squabble  over  Rio  Grande  water 
rights.  The  United  States  and  Mexico  attempt  to  settle 
water  distribution  and  the  long  international  boundary 
dispute  caused  by  the  shifting  bed  of  the  river.  Between 
its  source  in  Colorado  and  the  Mexican  border,  the  Rio 
Grande  rushes  down  the  middle  of  New  Mexico  and 
cradles  the  majority  of  the  state's  population  and  farm 
acreage.  It  is  the  key  to  state  prosperity. 

The  federal  government  built  the  Elephant  Butte  dam 
in  1916  to  fulfill  its  treaty  obligation  to  deliver  Rio  Grande 
water  to  Mexico  and  to  impound  irrigation  water  for  the 
lower  valley.  Magic  water  has  now  turned  the  dry  desert 
into  green  cotton  fields  and  truck  gardens. 

The  Rio  Grande  is  "silvery"  only  in  song;  actually  it 
is  a  muddy  stream,  heavy  with  silt  and  sand.  After  the 
Elephant  Butte  dam  was  in  operation,  the  water  level 
in  the  upper  valley  rose  twelve  feet,  the  river  lands  be- 
came waterlogged  and  rheumy  with  alkali.  Sand  buried 
the  ditches  and  the  entire  village  of  San  Marcial.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  repair  the  new  damage.  In  1927 
Albuquerque  citizens  proposed  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Conservancy  District,  with  drainage  canals,  storage  reser- 
voirs, and  flood  control  dams  at  the  source  of  the  river. 

Commercial  interests  agreed  to  a  bond  issue  of  $9,500,- 
000  but  forgot  to  figure  on  how  this  was  to  be  repaid. 
The  small  subsistence  farmers  most  vitally  affected  were 
not  consulted.  This  rural  population  was  76  percent  Span- 
ish-American, 14  percent  Anglo  and  10  percent  Indian. 
After  ten  years  70  percent  of  all  assessments  on  this  project 


Wage-work  has  been  rare  in  the  Spanish-American  country,  but   men   have  worked   as  section   hands   on  transcontinental   railroads 
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The  dam  and  the  ditch  make  work 
and  bring  the  essential  water.  While 
they  increase  the  general  produc- 
tivity, the  small  subsistence  farmer 
is  being  squeezed  off  his  land 


were  delinquent.  A  real  calamity 
developed  when  8000  people  lost 
title  to  their  long  held  land. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  pay 
regular  taxes  until  the  exorbitant 
district  assessments  had  been 
paid  and  consequently  their  land 
title  passed  to  the  state  through 
unpaid  taxes.  With  a  total  cash 
income  per  subsistence  family 
averaging  $150  per  year,  neither 
land  nor  people  earned  enough 
cash  surplus  to  pay  taxes  and 
assessments. 

The  Indian  Bureau  protected 
the  loss  of  pueblo  land  by  per- 
suading Congress  to  contribute  $1,259,800  tor  the  Indian 
assessment.  But  4500  subsistence  tracts,  mostly  owned  by 
Spanish-Americans,  have  become  state  property.  Actual 
eviction  has  not  taken  place  so  far,  but  unless  federal  aid 
is  given  promptly  it  will  be  impossible  to  pay  back  taxes 
and  the  land  will  be  permanently  lost  to  the  original 
owners. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  success- 
fully refinanced  smaller  irrigation  projects  such  as  the 
Santa  Cruz  dam  where  assessments  were  reduced  to  an 
amount  within  the  earning  capacity  of  subsistence  farmers. 
The  Santa  Cru/.  Valley  is  now  a  thriving,  self-supporting 
district  with  a  sure  water  supply  for  orchards,  fields  and 
truck  gardens  on  a  non-commercial  basis. 

The  federal  government  is  interested  in  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Conservancy  District,  if  only  to  protect  its  own 
heavy  investments.  Approximately  half  the  land  in  New 
Mexico  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  government  in 
national  forests,  parks,  Indian  land  and  the  public  domain. 
Besides  the  land  area,  the  government  is  the  largest  in- 
vestor in  improvements,  buildings,  irrigation  projects  and 
highways.  Federal  Emergency  Relief  for  the  rural  popu- 


lation amounts  to  large  sums  that  may  increase  unless 
subsistence  farmers  are  helped  toward  reestablishing  them- 
selves on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

The  Interdepartmental  Rio  Grande  Committee  has  made 
intensive  studies  of  this  situation  and  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  is  doing  constructive  work  toward  restoring 
basic  resources.  [See  "A  Photographic  Record  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Valley,"  by  Irving  Rusinow,  Survey  Graphic,  for 
February  1938.]  The  government  has  provided  some  im- 
mediate remedy  by  buying  Spanish  grants  and  offering 
range  and  wood  to  rural  communities  in  most  drastic 
need. 

With  the  promise  of  water  storage  projects,  commercial 
interests  have  bought  enormous  tracts  of  land,  even 
though  the  range  is  depleted  by  overgrazing.  They  have 
long  time  plans  for  small  dams,  fences,  soil  conservation, 
limited  grazing  and  restoration  of  cover  crops.  This  in- 
creases the  productivity  of  the  state  but  also  squeezes  out 
the  small  subsistence  farms.  In  one  northern  county  500 
people  will  be  forced  to  move  out  of  their  homes  when  a 
large  company  develops  the  92,000-acre  grant  they  have 
just  purchased. 
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New  Problems  Come  to  Coronado's  Country 

WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  COMPETITION  FORCES  THE  SPANISH- 
Americans  off  of  their  hereditary  farms  and  range?  Up 
to  1930  they  had  seasonal  work  as  migratory  wage  laborers 
in  beet  and  potato  fields,  mines,  smelters,  railroads  and 
sheep  camps  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Montana. 
The  depression  halted  industry  and  forced  states  to  ex- 
clude out-of-state  labor  in  favor  of  their  own  unemployed. 
Even  in  normal  times  migratory  labor  tends  to  reduce 
wages.  While  seasonal  work  is  important,  it  does  not 
solve  the  native  economic  problem. 

Migratory  work  ceased  and  1934  added  the  despair  of 
the  red  drought.  The  usually  light  clear  air  was  heavy 
with  red  soil  blown  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Dust 
Bowl.  No  rain  came  to  wash  the  sky  or  soak  the  soil. 

Families  moved  to  town  to  seek  cash  wages,  only  to 
swell  the  unemployment  lists.  For  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  they  had  to  pay  rent  and  buy  wood,  water,  chile  and 
beans.  The  relief  rolls  are  now  90  percent  Spanish-Ameri- 
can, largely  increased  by  former  subsistence  farmers. 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  is  the  first  national  program 
that  has  affected  isolated  New  Mexico  and  consequently 
has  pointed  up  the  changes  already  brought  about  by  a 
transition  era.  Penetrating  even  the  most  remote  hamlets, 
as  in  other  states,  relief  has  good  and  bad  effects.  In  New 
Mexico  some  are  proud  to  be  on  relief,  feeling  that  such 
income  is  their  tight  as  American  citizens.  Their  memory 
retains  the  feudal  pattern,  seeing  Uncle  Sam  as  the  rich 
patron  who  provided  food,  shelter,  a  little  work  and  cared 
for  the  sick  and  aged. 

Even  these  types  have  not  lost  entirely  the  remarkable 
Spanish-American  habit  of  sharing.  Villages  are  called 
Los  Chavez,  Los  Griegos,  Los  Vigiles,  meaning  that  prac- 
tically everyone  belongs  to  the  Chavez,  Griego  or  Vigil 
family.  This  results  in  inbreeding  but  also  good  breeding. 
A  big  family  loves  and  hates,  shares  fortune  and  misfor- 
tune. Now  relief  money  dribbles  through  thin  fingers, 
divided  with  those  in  greater  need.  Roofs  are  still  wide 
enough  to  shelter  the  old,  the  sick  and  the  orphans.  If 
the  government  adds  funds  for  this  good-neighborliness 
so  much  the  better.  There  is  a  Spanish  shrug,  a  quiet 
smile  and  a  murmur  of  "As  God  wills." 

Most  of  the  rural  people  on  relief  lists  are  anxious  to 
get  work  or  make  a  living  on  their  farms.  Spanish  pride 
burns  with  loss  of  self-respect.  The  problem  of  adjusting 
the  social  transition  and  increasing  economic  resources 
has  reached  a  critical  stage. 

This  minority  group,  forgotten  until  the  first  World 
War  focused  attention  on  our  domestic  minorities,  is  at 
last  receiving  help  from  health  and  educational  agencies. 
A  recent  health  survey  indicates  that  the  healthiest  com- 
munity in  the  state  is  a  Spanish-American  village  living 
almost  entirely  on  subsistence  crops.  Chile  and  beans 
prove  to  be  a  surprisingly  well-balanced  diet  with  high 
vitamin  content.  Malnutrition  is  most  apparent  among  the 
native  people  who  have  given  up  growing  their  own 
food.  Lack  of  sanitation  and  very  high  infant  mortality 
are  still  black  marks  which  can  only  be  eradicated  by 
health  education  and  increased  resources. 

Vocational  training  stands  out  as  a  practical  and  suc- 
cessful experiment.  By  inheritance  and  centuries  of  learn- 
ing to  be  self-sufficient  in  a  barren  wilderness,  the  Spanish- 
Americans  are  essentially  a  handcraft  people.  Every  vil- 
lage had  its  own  woodcarvers,  spinners,  dyers  and  weav- 
ers, tin,  iron  and  goldsmiths.  Crafts  were  handed  down 


Typical    of    today's    youth    in    New    Mexico 

from  father  to  son.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  modern 
use  and  markets  to  give  these  craft  groups  the  incentive 
of  earning  a  living  with  work  in  which  they  have  pride, 
ability  and  joy. 

They  are  spasmodic  workers,  speeding  up  under  sea- 
sonal rush  but  lacking  interest  in  a  steady  daily  output. 
They  are  temperamentally  bored  with  the  infinite  repeti- 
tions of  a  factory.  For  300  years  they  worked  hard  to 
irrigate  fields  and  gather  crops  before  a  fiesta.  Then  they 
played.  They  did  not  need  lessons  for  the  use  of  leisure 
time. 

Perhaps  the  sharp  up  and  down  in  their  design  for 
living  has  something  to  offer  the  steady,  satiated  American 
curve.  Certainly  our  urban  centers  have  lost  touch  with 
the  zest  and  basic  drama  of  man's  struggle  for  land  and 
water. 

In  New  York,  subway  signs  read,  "The  city  is  faced 
with  a  serious  water  shortage.  Repair  all  leaks  and  don't 
waste  water."  But  few  New  Yorkers  realize  the  delicate 
and  dangerous  balance  between  the  water  supply  and  a 
teeming  metropolis. 

In  New  Mexico  water  use  is  still  a  personal,  dramatic 
crisis.  Until  mechanized  conservation  becomes  more  gen- 
eral, rain  or  drought  will  continue  to  mean  life  or  death. 

Since  prehistoric  times  rain  has  been  the  symbol  of 
divine  beneficence  in  the  Southwest.  This  spring  Indians 
danced  in  gorgeous  pagan  ceremonials  which  are  drama- 
tized pleas  for  rain.  Spanish-Americans  in  fringed  black 
shawls  toured  their  parched  fields,  chanting  in  high,  minor 
litanies  their  prayers  for  rain.  Khaki-clad  engineers  lis- 
tened for  the  voice  of  the  Rio  Grande,  broadcast  through 
a  gauge  indicating  rising  floods  from  spring  rain.  In 
Coronado's  Country  water  has  traced  the  pattern  of  life. 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


Mr.  Roosevelt 


by  MARQUIS  W.  CHILDS 

There  are  130  million  human  beings  in  the  United  States.  Here  is  a  thumb- 
nail study  of  one,  written  by  the  American  journalist  hailed  throughout  the 
world  for  his  composite  portrait  in  "The  Middle  Way"  of  six  million  Swedes. 
It  is  brought  out  early  in  a  campaign  year  while  there  is  still  time  to  engage 
without  prejudice  or  partisanship  in  the  "democratic  luxury  of  speculating 
on  the  character  of  the  head  of  the  greatest  democracy  in  the  world." 


THROUGH  SEVEN  YEARS  OF  THE  CRUELEST  JOB  IN  THE  WORLD, 
President  Roosevelt  has  kept  his  ebullient  gaiety,  an  excel- 
lent digestion,  and  the  ability  to  sleep  like  a  child.  His 
physical  record  is  amazing  in  the  light  of  rumors  that 
persisted  even  in  1932  after  he  had  served  four  years 
as  governor  of  New  York  and  had  plunged  into  a  furious 
national  campaign.  He  had  no  physical  stamina,  the 
whisper  went;  he  was  a  weakling  because  of  the  infant- 
ile paralysis  that  had  crippled  him.  Two  weeks  would 
cover  the  time  he  has  spent  in  bed,  and  then  only  with 
minor  ailments,  a  touch  of  grippe  or  flare-up  of  the 
frontal  sinus.  Zest  for  living  is  one  of  his  most  conspicu- 
ous characteristics,  and  he  has  enjoyed  to  the  full  a  job 
that  ruined  and  broke  so  many  other  men. 

And  this  in  a  period  when  one  crisis  has  followed  an- 
other at  home  and  abroad,  and  turbulent  quarrels  have 
raged  around  the  President.  He  has  worked  long  days  and 
often  far  into  the  night  with  little  peace. 

All  of  which  may  help  to  explain  why  he  has  flourished. 
He  rises  to  an  emergency  as  a  trout  to  the  fly.  It  is  a  test 
of  his  powers  that  he  has  never  failed  to  welcome.  Again 
and  again  that  is  the  picture  that  emerges  from  his  years 
in  the  White  House.  A  torrential  flood  is  raging  down  the 
Ohio.  Lights  are  burning  in  his  oval  study  although  it  is 
nearly  twt)  o'clock  in  the  morning;  maps  and  reports  are 
on  the  President's  desk;  around  him  are  secretaries,  officers 
from  the  War  Department;  he  is  talking  on  the  phone 
with  a  midwestern  governor,  eager  voiced,  making  in- 
stant decisions.  Or  war  threatens  Europe.  Secretary  Hull 
and  Under-Secretary  Welles  are  in  his  bedroom  before 
dawn;  Ambassador  Bullitt  is  calling  from  Paris.  In  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  there  is  fireman's  blood,  and  he  responds  to 
the  three-alarm  bell  like  a  veteran. 

Only  once  was  this  healthy  extrovert  stopped.  After  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  last  September,  rumor  had 
him  "jittery"  and  those  who  work  with  him  from  day  to 
day  described  him  as  "grim."  Two  months  passed  before 
he  was  able  to  throw  off  that  grimness.  After  Congress 
approved  his  neutrality  bill,  he  went  to  Warm  Springs 
with  the  utter  relaxation  that  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  a 
healthy  nervous  system.  Now  he  has  regained  the  vibrant 
self-confidence  which  so  delights  his  admirers  and  disturbs 
his  doubters. 

Ten  years  ago,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  his  second  cam- 

ign  for  governor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roosevelt  applied 
for  a  large  amount  of  life  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Georgia  Warm  Springs  Foundation.  He  was  forty-eight 
ears  old.  After  a  careful  examination  twenty-two  com- 
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panics  offered  to  insure  his  life  for  a  million  dollars.  He 
took  $560,000  of  this  amount.  The  President  could  pass  the 
same  examination  today  with  just  as  high  a  rating,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  personal  physician. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  Day 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  DAY  BEGINS  BETWEEN  8:30  AND  9  WITH  A 
leisurely  breakfast  in  bed.  His  secretaries  and  intimate 
advisers  are  likely  to  be  present,  and  perhaps  a  member 
of  his  cabinet.  Should  one  of  the  grandchildren  be  a  guest 
at  the  White  House,  the  early  visitor  will  find  Franklin 
III  or  little  Sara  in  the  President's  bed,  playing  with  his 
cigarette  holder,  his  glasses,  his  watch.  Later  he  dresses 
with  the  aid  of  a  valet  and  is  pushed  in  a  wheelchair  to 
his  desk  in  the  office  building. 

Appointments  begin  at  10  or  10:30  and  go  through  to 
5  or  5:30,  with  a  luncheon  conference  over  trays  brought 
to  the  President's  desk.  He  may  invite  his  last  visitor  to 
swim  with  him  in  the  pool  that  was  built  when  he  came 
to  the  White  House.  With  a  powerful  backstroke,  he 
swims  there  four  or  five  times  a  week.  Customarily  the 
swim  is  followed  by  a  thorough  massage.  The  paralysis 
which  crippled  the  President  did  not  destroy  all  the  mus- 
cles of  his  lower  body  and  the  healthy  muscle  groups  are 
given  special  attention.  This  massage  is  an  excellent  resto- 
rative, often  enabling  the  President  to  appear  fresh  and 
vigorous  before  an  important  audience  at  the  end  of  a 
tiring  day. 

If  there  are  no  social  functions  in  the  evening,  he  may 
have  further  conferences  in  his  study.  Or  he  may  read,  or 
work  at  his  stamp  collection.  At  formal  receptions  he  goes 
quietly  off  to  his  own  quarters  when  he  has  greeted  the 
last  guest,  leaving  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  do  the  honors  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening.  This  is  one  of  the  definite  ad- 
vantages of  his  infirmity.  To  relieve  the  strain  of  standing 
for  the  hour  required  to  shake  a  thousand  hands,  support- 
ing himself  on  the  arm  of  an  aide,  the  President  last 
winter  had  constructed  a  special  chair  that  permits  him  to 
receive  in  a  half-standing,  half-sitting  position. 

His  personal  physician,  Dr.  Ross  T.  Mclntire,  has  never 
attempted  to  regiment  his  famous  patient's  life.  From  his 
immaculate  office  in  the  White  House  basement  he  keeps 
a  watchful  eye,  but  the  President  regulates  his  own  habits. 
It  has  never  been  necessary  to  prescribe  a  diet.  He  eats 
heartily  and  enjoys  his  food,  yet  his  weight  has  not  varied 
more  than  five  pounds,  between  182  and  187.  He  is  fond 
of  game  and  fish.  Foods  ordinarily  considered  indigesti- 
ble appeal  to  him,  particularly  terrapin.  Sometimes  the 
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President  takes  a  cocktail  before  dinner.  Receiving  dinner 
guests  informally  in  his  study,  he  may  demand,  "What'll 
you  have?"  But  if  he  has  a  cocktail  then,  he  takes  nothing 
to  drink  after  dinner. 

Presidential  Cruise 

DR.  MclNTIRE  INSISTS  THAT  THE  PRESIDENT  GET  AWAY  FROM 

Washington  for  a  complete  change  at  regular  intervals. 
His  associates  marvel  at  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ability  at  such 
times  to  forget  the  concerns  that  are  ordinarily  his.  On  his 
recent  cruise,  his  companions  often  would  find  him  in  his 
quarters,  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  reading  a  detec- 
tive story,  working  with  his  stamps  or  just  loafing.  The 
business  of  the  day,  forwarded  by  radio  from  the  White 
House,  was  dispensed  with  in  not  more  than  half  an  hour. 

The  President  might  sit  in  the  sun  alone  on  the  boat 
deck,  and  lunch  alone  in  his  quarters.  In  the  afternoon 
there  would  be  fishing.  The  President's  friends  brag  about 
his  skill  at  deep-sea  fishing  and  recall  how  in  1938  he 
brought  in  a  237-pound  shark,  alone,  Dr.  Mclntire  says 
proudly,  and  without  the  harness  that  deep-sea  fishermen 
wear.  His  shoulder  and  arm  muscles  are  amazingly  well 
developed. 

Besides  providing  a  healthy  outing,  his  cruises  renew 
for  the  President  his  strong  attachment  to  the  navy.  On 
this  latest  cruise  he  carried  out  the  mysterious  scouting 
operations  that  he  hinted  at  just  before  embarking.  If  any- 
thing was  needed  to  make  the  trip  perfect  it  was  this  last 
touch,  the  sense  of  participation  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
navy  at  a  time  of  crisis. 

Returning  to  Washington,  he  faced  his  first  press  con- 
ference with  the  old  challenge,  his  tanned  face  frequently 
crinkling  into  a  laugh,  his  cigarette  holder  at  a  jaunty 
angle.  Obviously  he  was  still  enjoying  his  job,  taking  al- 
most boyish  pleasure  in  the  prerogatives  of  power,  in  the 
drama,  the  excitement  and  the  mystery.  One  can  readily 
believe  that  he  once  said  to  a  friend:  "Wouldn't  you  be 
President  if  you  could?  Wouldn't  anybody?" 

A  Born  Showman 

i 

AN  IMPORTANT  ENTRY  ON  THE  ASSET  SIDE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 

political  ledger  is  his  flair  for  the  dramatic.  He  has  the 
actor's  sense  of  a  crowd;  and  here,  too,  his  infirmity  has 
been  an  advantage.  He  never  walks  on  the  platform  as  an 
ordinary  man  would.  The  scene  is  carefully  stage-man- 
aged, of  necessity,  so  that  at  the  climactic  moment  he  ap- 
pears, as  the  god  from  the  machine,  radiant  and  smiling. 
A  veteran  trouper,  he  spaces  his  laughs  and  knows  when 
to  expect  the  rewarding  applause. 

But  indignant  critics  who  damned  him  in  1936  for  "put- 
ting on  an  act"  were  mistaken.  It  is  not  merely  an  act. 
Behind  the  smooth  flow  of  his  public  speech  is  the  facile 
response  of  a  ready  emotional  apparatus.  His  critics  on 
the  right  have  damned  him,  too,  for  his  inconsistency,  for- 
getting that  he  is  a  consummate  politician  who  knows 
very  well  that  consistency  is  a  rare  luxury.  Consistency  in 
his  objectives  is  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  has  claimed. 

This  self-confident  cavalier  takes  ideas,  phrases,  jokes, 
even  prepared  speeches,  from  the  brilliant  men  around 
him;  his  final  manuscript  may  bear  the  imprint  of  four 
or  five  hands  besides  his  own.  He  is  full  of  quips  and 
pranks  even  in  a  time  such  as  the  present.  A  young  New 
Dealer  gets  a  kidding  memorandum  about  a  minor  illness 
that  has  kept  him  at  home,  written  in  the  President's  hand 
and  signed  "FDR,M.D."  In  some  ways  a  traditionalist,  he 


yet  loves  the  drama  of  surprise.  He  abandoned  diplomatic 
formality  and  received  new  envoys  in  a  business  suit, 
seated  behind  his  desk,  waiving  the  customary  stilted 
speech  of  welcome.  Often  he  seems  determined  to  be  an 
impish  paradox. 

During  the  September  crisis  he  went  for  a  weekend  on 
the  Presidential  yacht,  Potomac,  the  guests  being  two 
elderly  friends  of  his  mother  from  Hyde  Park,  the 
brother  of  one  of  these  ladies,  a  schoolgirl  relative  of  his 
wife,  her  friend  and  the  friend's  father.  Before  they  re- 
turned the  President  had  conversed  with  each  on  the  sub- 
ject dearest  to  his  or  her  heart.  One  of  the  guests  found 
himself  talking  with  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
contemporary  life,  at  a  moment  when  the  world  was  in 
flames,  about  the  respective  merits  of  range  and  blooded 
cattle.  The  tactful  host  had  learned  that  his  guest  was  a 
rancher  from  Wyoming. 

He  enjoys  the  company  of  men  whose  conversation 
crackles  with  ideas  or  glows  with  wit — Tommy  Corcoran, 
Justice  Frankfurter,  Adolf  Berle,  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Justice  Douglas.  Glibly  he  turns  from  one  to  another, 
roaming  diverse  fields  of  specialized  knowledge.  Once 
while  discussing  the  sinking  of  a  foreign  merchant  vessel 
the  President  remarked :  "I  should  say  that  that  occurred 
very  close  to  such-and-such  a  rock  which  at  high  tide  is 
at  least  twenty  feet  out  of  water."  A  naval  aide  ventured 
that  the  rock  in  question  was  submerged  even  at  low 
tide.  They  looked  at  the  charts,  and  the  President  was 
proved  correct. 

The  circle  of  his  intimates  has  remained  remarkably 
constant.  Perhaps  the  dominant  figure  in  his  life,  his 
mother,  has  been  at  the  side  of  her  only  child  during  all 
the  history-making  ceremonials  in  which  he  has  partici- 
pated. Her  charm,  her  humor,  her  energy  are  in  this  son 
who  was  so  carefully  watched,  so  carefully  reared.  They 
are  of  the  Hudson  Valley  aristocracy,  and  in  mother  and 
son  there  is  an  easy  and  natural  acceptance  of  a  special 
place  in  the  world. 

First  Lady 

ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  HAS  DEVELOPED  A  STATURE  ALMOST 
equal  to  that  of  her  husband.  Perhaps  his  life  in  the  White 
House  would  have  been  calmer  with  a  less  active  First 
Lady,  but  it  would  also  have  been  less  full  of  human 
interests,  sympathy  and  generosity.  His  aides  sometimes 
complain  about  the  random  people  who  enter  the  White 
House  "by  the  back  door,"  thanks  to  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
To  his  wife's  friends  and  acquaintances  the  President 
lends  a  patient  ear,  having  learned  that  often  they  have 
things  to  report  about  America  which  do  not  come 
through  official  channels. 
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Between  husband  and  wife  there  is  obviously  a  deep 
loyalty.  Naturally  two  such  busy  people  have  very  little 
time  alone  with  each  other.  Customarily  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
waits  until  her  husband  is  in  his  study  at  night,  or  just 
before  he  is  to  retire,  to  have  a  quiet  talk  with  him. 

The  President  was  deeply  troubled  over  the  recent  di- 
vorce of  his  eldest  son,  Jimmy.  He  was  devoted  to  Jimmy's 
wife,  the  former  Betsey  Gushing.  Her  intelligence,  her 
sensitive  charm,  had  endeared  this  daughter-in-law  to  him. 
In  the  year  of  Jimmy's  secretaryship  she  was  seen  often 
with  the  President,  and  the  legend  grew  up  that  when  he 
was  "in  a  Dutch  mood,"  a  little  upset  and  unhappy,  it 
was  Betsey  who  could  bring  him  round  to  gaiety  again. 
"They're  free  and  twenty-one,"  he  has  said  of  his  children 
and  their  public  pursuit  of  happiness.  "There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  anything  I  can  do." 

Among  the  small  group  working  in  the  White  House 
with  him,  Marguerite  LeHand,  his  secretary  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  would  certainly  come  first.  Handsome, 
dressed  always  with  meticulous  care,  quiet  and  self-effac- 
ing, "Missy"  is  perfect  in  her  role.  To  her  the  President 
entrusts  his  most  personal  correspondence  and  his  private 
business  affairs.  "Missy"  has  her  own  suite  in  the  White 
House — living  room,  bedroom  and  bath.  To  her  phone 
the  switchboard  operator  has  routed  the  transatlantic 
calls  from  Bullitt  and  Kennedy  in  the  watches  of  the  night. 
If  "Missy"  approves,  then  the  call  is  put  on  the  phone  be- 
side the  President's  bed. 

Fight  Your  Own  Battles 

THE  NEW  DEAL  PACE  LAID  LOW  ONE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
close  friends.  Harry  L.  Hopkins  is  convalescing  in  the 
quiet  berdi  of  Secretary  of  Commerce,  regaining  some  of 
the  energy  he  threw  into  the  job  of  spending  billions  for 
emergency  relief.  His  friendship  with  the  Roosevelts  illus- 
trates still  another  facet  of  the  President's  character.  Hop- 
kins is  the  blithe  reformer,  applying  the  social  worker's 
formula  to  broader  fields  of  government  with  a  tart  self- 
confidence  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  admires.  Then,  too,  the 
relief  administrator  demonstrated  that  he  could  take  pun- 
ishment. Whether  the  messes  he  occasionally  found  him- 
self in  were  of  his  own  or  his  boss's  making,  Hopkins 
stood  his  ground.  And  the  President  rewarded  him  with 
his  friendship,  heaping  one  kindness  after  another  on  the 
sick  man  and  his  motherless  daughter.  But  for  those  who 
dump  their  problems  in  his  lap  the  President  has  only  irri- 
tation and  annoyance;  the  habit  of  running  to  the  White 
House  with  big  and  little  troubles  ranks  almost  with  stu- 
pidity in  his  catalogue  of  sins. 

Beyond  the  circle  of  family,  friends  and  close  co-workers 
is  the  whole  range  of  American  life.  Captains  and  kings 


have  sat  at  his  desk  or  dinner  table,  and  he  has  developed 
clever  techniques  for  handling  them.  Here  is  shaggy- 
maned  John  L.  Lewis,  come  to  pour  out  his  grievances. 
He  sits  down  and  the  President  begins  to  talk,  easily, 
graciously,  so  that  the  visitor  hardly  gets  the  traditional 
word  in  edgewise.  Time  is  winging.  Fifteen  minutes  is 
such  a  short  space  of  time.  Mr.  Lewis  finds  himself  out- 
side, angrier  perhaps  but  none  the  wiser. 

Patience  is  one  of  the  President's  weapons,  and  his 
famous  charm  is  another.  I  have  seen  men  definitely  hos- 
tile come  out  from  under  the  Rooseveltian  sun  with  a  be- 
wildered look.  "He  certainly  is  attractive,  isn't  he?"  they 
say  as  though  announcing  a  profound  discovery. 

In  this  critical  year  of  1940  the  man  in  the  White  House 
seems  to  have  few  worries.  Certainly  financial  worry, 
which  has  plagued  many  Presidents  toward  the  end  of 
their  time  in  Washington,  gives  Mr.  Roosevelt  no  concern. 
All  his  life  he  has  had  the  comfortable  cushion  of  a  private 
income;  not  large  but  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  the 
things  he  wants  to  do.  In  the  White  House  the  Roosevelts 
have  stinted  neither  themselves  nor  their  guests.  Those 
who  keep  close  watch  on  such  things  are  of  the  opinion 
that  his  annual  travel  and  entertainment  allowance  of 
$25,000  has  been  much  too  small  to  cover  these  items  in 
the  Roosevelt  budget.  It  is  expensive  to  entertain  royalty; 
and  half  a  dozen  heads  of  state  have  stopped  at  the  White 
House,  besides  innumerable  citizens  of  every  kind  and 
rank.  But  even  were  his  salary  and  private  income  insuffi- 
cient to  make  up  the  entertainment-travel  deficit,  and  he 
had  dipped  into  his  capital,  this  optimist  would  not  be 
concerned.  He  knows  very  well  what  his  earning  power — 
as  writer  or  editor,  for  example — will  be  when  he  becomes 
a  private  citizen  again.  To  say  nothing  of  the  earning 
power  which  his  wife  has  established  for  herself. 

Driving  Power 

AMONG  THOSE  CLOSE  TO  HIM  THERE  ARE  TWO  THEORIES 
about  the  man.  One  is  that,  as  optimist,  as  pragmatist,  he 
does  everything  that  he  believes  it  humanly  possible  to  do. 
Faced  with  a  given  situation,  he  is  all  for  trying  some  line 
of  action.  Impulsive,  even  impetuous,  he  wants  to  know 
immediately  what  can  be  done.  He  then  moves  as  far  as 
he  can  to  improve  his  world,  to  bring  peace,  to  do  what- 
ever may  be  the  job  ahead  of  him.  Having  done  this  his 
conscience  is  clear.  He  has  trained  himself  not  to  worry 
about  what  he  cannot  alter.  And  he  has  a  serene  trust  in 
his  own  judgment. 

The  other  theory  is  more  complex.  In  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  is  a  sad  man,  having  seen  through  the  illusions  and 
futilities  of  his  time.  Nevertheless,  he  has  the  courage  to 
be  cheerful  and  to  do  good  in  the  sight  of  God.  This 
theory  endows  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  the  humility  of  true 
greatness,  the  humility  that  few  men  have  retained  in 
their  upward  rise. 

Any  theory  is,  of  course,  too  simple  to  explain  this 
extraordinary  figure  whose  shadow  falls  across  our  time. 
History  may  add  something  to  our  present  knowledge  of 
him,  the  history  to  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  appears 
so  eager  to  entrust  his  reputation.  The  remedies  of  this 
ardent  doctor-at-large  may  have  been  too  superficial  for 
the  disease  he  sought  to  cure.  Or  his  dosages  may  have 
been  too  potent  for  a  skeptical  patient.  The  coming  years 
will  aid  in  a  final  judgment.  Meanwhile,  there  is  the 
democratic  luxury  of  speculating  on  the  character  of  this 
head  of  the  greatest  democracy  in  the  world. 
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The  Republican  Opposition 


by  THOMAS  H.  REED  and  DORIS  D.  REED 

If  history  is  past  politics,  politics  in  these  times  is  inextricably  bound  up  in 
present-day  social  history.  Here  the  director  and  assistant  director  of  studies 
for  the  Republican  program  committee  give  us  a  cross-section  of  the  party 
front  on  unemployment,  health,  international  relations  and  other  salients  of 
human  concern.  They  draw  on  the  report  of  the  program  committee  and 
the  speeches  of  the  announced  candidates  up  to  mid-April. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  MAJOR  ROLES  IN  THE  DRAMA  OF  DEMOCRACY. 
One  is  that  of  the  party  in  power,  the  other  that  of  the 
opposition.  They  are  equally  important.  The  party  in 
power  proposes  a  program  of  action.  The  opposition  at- 
tacks the  weak  spots  in  that  program  and  suggests  alter- 
natives. As  a  result,  when  election  time  comes  the  people 
have  a  clear  choice  between  the  "Ins"  and  their  record 
and  the  "Outs"  and  their  promises.  There  is  no  other 
practical  way  for  fifty  million  voters  to  determine  gov- 
ernmental policy.  If  the  opposition  is  so  weak  that  the 
party  in  power  wins  by  default,  our  most  effective  pro- 
tection against  the  abuse  of  political  power  is  lost. 

As  partisans  of  democracy,  therefore,  and  quite  apart 
from  our  views  on  particular  questions  of  national  policy, 
Americans  should  be  glad  that  in  the  coming  campaign 
the  Republican  party  will  be  a  real  contender.  No  one 
seriously  expects  a  repetition  of  the  walk-away  of  1936, 
in  view  nofi  only  of  the  1938  elections  but  of  the  recent 
opinion  polls  in  the  great  pivotal  states.  Republican  atti- 
tudes toward  the  social  and  economic  innovations  of  the 
past  seven  years  may  have  momentous  consequences  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  American  people.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  all  socially  minded  citizens  get  a  clear 
view  of  the  policies  which  the  Republican  party  will  offer 
as  an  alternative  to  the  New  Deal. 

Fortunately,  it  is  unnecessary  to  await  the  sonorous 
phrases  of  the  party  platform  to  gather  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  Republican  policy.  The  record  of  Republican 
members  of  Congress  on  several  vital  issues  is  available. 
We  have  also  a  panel  of  five  avowed  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  whose  views,  presumably,  reflect  the  opinions 
of  the  party  rank  and  file.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  re- 
port of  the  Republican  program  committee,  whose  more 
than  two  hundred  members  represent  every  part  of  the 
country  and  every  section  of  party  opinion.  It  spent  nearly 
two  years  studying  the  economic  and  social  problems  of 
the  day  and  testing  its  conclusions  against  the  opinions 
of  Republicans  of  every  stripe.  The  country  was  divided 
by  the  program  committee  into  nine  regions:  New  Eng- 
land, Middle  Atlantic,  Southeast,  Middlewest,  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi, Southwest,  Mountain,  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
Pacific  Southwest.  In  each  region  subject  matter  commit- 
tees, assisted  by  the  central  research  staff,  struggled  with 
particular  problems  such  as  relief,  social  security,  finance, 
business  and  government,  foreign  policy.  Each  region  also 
had  a  drafting  committee  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  ex- 
pression of  Republican  opinion  in  the  region,  based  upon 


the  conclusions  of  the  subject  committees  and  extensive 
inquiry  among  Republicans  in  general.  Each  regional 
committee  was  kept  informed  of  what  similar  groups  in 
other  regions  were  doing.  Regional  meetings  were  held  to 
discuss  these  statements  of  opinion.  Finally,  the  attitudes 
of  the  respective  regions  on  each  subject  were  set  down  in 
parallel  columns  for  the  use  of  the  executive  committee 
in  building  the  specific  recommendations  of  a  final  report 
which  can  claim  fairly  to  represent  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion among  the  intellectual  leadership  of  the  party.  In  the 
light  of  all  this  evidence  it  is  possible  to  forecast  with 
reasonable  accuracy  the  final  party  stand. 

The  Republican  Position 

THE  REPUBLICAN  OFFENSIVE  is  DIRECTED  NOT  AT  THE  SOCIAL 
objectives  of  the  New  Deal  but  at  the  economic  measures 
by  which  the  Roosevelt  Administration  has  wooed  recov- 
ery. Republicans  refuse  to  admit  that  they  are  any  less 
interested  in  social  welfare  than  the  adherents  of  the  New 
Deal.  This  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  program  committee: 

Among  most  Americans,  regardless  of  party,  there  is  not 
much  difference  of  opinion  about  the  social  goals  towards 
which,  as  a  people,  we  want  to  move.  .  .  .  That  Americans 
unemployed,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  should  be  shield- 
ed from  suffering  and  their  self-respect  kept  alive  pending 
their  return  to  normal  employment  is  an  axiom  that  no  lead- 
ership, worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  will  dispute. 
That  the  old,  the  sick,  and  all  those  who,  handicapped  by 
forces  over  which  diey  can  exert  no  control,  are  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves,  must  be  safeguarded  by  society,  is  a 
long  and  almost  universally  acknowledged  principle.1* 

Such  generalities  in  themselves  may  mean  much  or  lit- 
tle. In  this  instance,  however,  they  are  supported  by  the 
specific  declarations  of  the  program  committee  and  the 
candidates.  There  are,  it  is  true,  in  the  Republican  ranks 
some  diehards  who  hate  the  New  Deal  with  such  viru- 
lence that  they  would  undo  everything  which  has  been 
done  in  the  last  seven  years.  They  are,  however,  relatively 
few  in  number  and  notably  less  vociferous  than  in  1936. 
They  will  have,  if  the  program  committee  and  the  can- 
didates mirror  party  opinion,  little  influence  in  its  councils. 

The  great  majority  of  Republicans  are  convinced  that 
the  country  has  been  irrevocably  committed  to  the  essen- 
tials of  the  social  program  of  the  New  Deal.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  tell  how  much  of  this  attitude  is  due  to  genuine 
social  enthusiasm,  how  much  to  regretful  recognition  of 

•See  page  315   for  list  of  references. 
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the  inevitable.  Most  human  conduct  is  a  compound  of 
free  will  and  social  compulsion. 

The  spearhead  of  the  Republican  attack  is  aimed  at 
the  spending,  borrowing,  taxing,  and  business  regulating 
policies  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  It  vigorously  as- 
saults the  New  Deal  position  that  the  country  has  entered 
a  period  of  "mature"  economy  in  which  the  opportunities 
for  private  investment  and,  consequently,  employment  in 
private  industry  will  be  much  less  than  in  the  past.  The 
program  committee  devotes  a  long  section  of  its  report 
to  what  it  calls  New  Deal  defeatism.  It  finds  "that  the 
private  economy  of  America  has  not  come  to  a  dead  end 
.  .  .  but  is  crowded  with  possibilities  of  fruitful  growth 
and  profitable  expansion.''1  Candidate  Dewey  has  made 
the  defeatist  attitude  of  the  New  Deal  the  theme  of  sev- 
eral speeches.  He  denies  categorically  and  with  evidential 
detail  that  "the  American  people  are  finished.  America," 
he  says,  "is  at  the  morning  of  its  destiny."2 

Spending  itself  comes  in  for  general  denunciation. 
Candidate  Vandenberg  refers  to  it  as  "the  wastrel  theory 
that  you  can  spend  yourself  into  prosperity."3  Dewey 
brings  the  question  home  with  the  words,  "The  cost  of  a 
spendthrift  government  is  paid  by  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country."2  It  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly 
by  Republican  candidates  that  a  permanently  unbalanced 
budget  leads  to  "national  bankruptcy,  or  repudiation 
or  equally  suicidal  inflation.3  Candidate  Taft  emphasizes 
the  social  implications  of  continuing  deficits:  "Let  no 
one  say  that  a  sound  fiscal  policy  is  too  hardboiled  toward 
the  more  unfortunate  among  our  people.  It  is  the  poor 
who  will  be  cared  for  by  a  solvent  government.  It  is  the 
poor  who  will  suffer  most  when  the  government  goes 
into  bankruptcy.''4  Republicans,  however,  uniformly  make 
it  known  that  they  will  balance  the  budget  not  by  drastic 
and  sudden  cuts  in  relief  or  other  expenditures,  but  by 
gradual  reduction  of  spending  combined  with  improved 
revenues  as  a  result  of  better  business.1 

Discouragement  of  investment  in  new  enterprises  by 
high  taxation,  destruction  of  confidence  by  deficit  spend- 
ing, manipulation  of  the  currency,  and  unreasonable,  vex- 
atious and  punitive  regulation  of  business,  account  in 
current  Republican  philosophy  for  the  prolongation  of 
depression  and  unemployment.  What  the  Republicans 
would  do  about  it  was  summed  up  by  Taft  for  the  stu- 
dents of  Swarthmore  College: 

Take  every  possible  measure  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  private  enterprise  through  a  repeal  or  revision  of 
the  regulatory  measures  which  have  prevented  its  growth, 
and  by  the  revision  of  the  tax  system  to  encourage  thrift, 
investment  and  production;  .  .  .  the  administration  of  all 
laws  regulating  business,  including  those  which  properly 
prohibit  monopoly  and  unfair  competition,  in  a  spirit  of  real 
friendliness  to  private  enterprise;  cut  government  expenses  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  deficit,  and  repeal  the  inflationary  pow- 
ers to  develop  the  dollar  and  issue  greenbacks;  .  .  .  stop  all 
extension  of  government  activities  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise.5 

Republican  critics  of  the  New  Deal  insist  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  causes  of  continued  depression  and  mass 
unemployment  is  the  first  task  of  any  socially  minded 
government.  The  social  goals  of  the  New  Deal,  they  say, 
cannot  be  achieved  under  existing  economic  conditions. 
They  contrast  New  Deal  promises  with — in  Vandenberg's 
'  rase — "the  larger  promise  of  real  jobs  at  real  wages 
through  revived  commerce."3 
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Dewey  carried  the  argument  one  step  further  in  Min- 
neapolis: 

Society  has  a  permanent  deep-rooted  obligation  to  its  aged, 
its  blind,  its  sick,  its  unemployed.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  no  one  shall  starve.  It  is  a  cruel  illusion  to  pass  laws 
which  are  a  mere  promise  without  also  taking  measures 
necessary  to  fulfillment  of  that  promise.  .  .  .  Our  obligation 
— and  I  say  ours  because  the  Democratic  Administration  has 
failed — is  to  start  producing  the  goods  and  earning  the  money 
so  that  those  promises  can  be  fulfilled." 

It  is  natural  that  the  Republican  party  should  not  only 
foresee  the  ruin  of  New  Deal  schemes  of  social  regenera- 
tion in  the  failure  of  New  Deal  economic  policies,  but 
should  regard  with  a  coldly  critical  eye  the  means  adopted 
by  the  Administration  for  reaching  its  social  ends.  Accept- 
ance of  the  social  objectives  of  the  New  Deal  does  not 
mean  acceptance  of  its  techniques.  Whither  Republican 
criticism  leads  in  the  social  field,  including  labor  and  agri- 
culture, can  be  shown  best  by  a  consideration  of  specific 
problems. 

Republican  Attitudes  on  Specific  Social  Problems 

Relief.  THE  MOST  ELEMENTARY  OF  PRESENT  SOCIAL  NECESSI- 
ties  is  relief.  Republicans  recognize  that  federal  responsibil- 
ity for  relief  must  continue.  "State  and  local  taxing  re- 
sources," says  Vandenberg,  "are  inadequate  to  carry  such 
a  load.  It  is  a  national  problem  and  it  must  be  treated  as 
such."3  Republicans,  however,  are  dissatisfied  on  three 
grounds  with  the  way  federal  responsibility  has  been  met. 
The  first  is  discrimination.  The  program  committee  puts 
it  forcibly:  "By  .  .  .  making  the  unemployed  employables 
a  special  concern  of  the  federal  government  and  leaving 
the  unemployables  as  a  special  concern  of  state  and  local 
governments,  New  Deal  relief  has  resulted  in  a  gross 
disparity  between  the  relief  accorded  these  two  groups."1 
As  Vandenberg  says,  "A  man  may  be  just  as  hungry  if 
he  is  not  one  of  the  New  Deal's  'employables'."3  Most 
social  workers  would  agree  that  there  is  much  more  that 
could  be  said  of  inequalities  from  state  to  state  and  those 
caused  by  the  present  administration  of  categorical  relief. 
Very  different  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  discrimination,  but  that  it  exists  on  a  large  scale  is  in- 
disputable. 

The  second  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  New  Deal 
relief  is  that  it  "has  proved  incredibly  costly."  The  pro- 
gram committee  points  out  that  from  March  1933  to 
March  1939  the  number  of  persons  on  all  forms  of  relief 
increased  little  more  than  50  percent  while  die  cost  of 
such  relief  increased  232  percent.  It  ascribes  this  result  to 
the  adoption  of  costly  forms  of  work  relief;  questions  if 
the  morale  of  workers  is  preserved  by  WPA  as  now  ad- 
ministered; states  that  WPA  construction  costs  have  been 
from  25  to  150  percent  more  than  by  private  contract; 
and  charges  that  many  projects  "have  been  badly  con- 
ceived, overmanned,  slackly  administered  and  have  not 
added  to  the  country  anything  commensurate  with  their 
cost."1 

The  third  ground  of  dissatisfaction  is  political  manipu- 
lation. The  program  committee  accuses  the  administration 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  a  formula  deter- 
mined by  Congress  for  the  apportionment  of  relief  funds 
to  further  its  partisan  ends  by  the  "astute  timing,  effective 
placing  or  punitive  withholding  of  various  relief  grants."1 
Dewey,  using  as  evidence  details  from  the  report  of  the 
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Sheppard  Committee,7  indicts  the  Administration  for 
abuses  of  power,  "committed  for  the  simple  and  ugly 
purpose  of  corrupting  the  electorate  of  the  United  States."8 
The  Republican  alternative  is  expressed  succinctly  by 
Vandenberg : 

The  total  problem  of  relief  should  be  unified  in  every 
state.  The  state  should  receive  an  annual  lump  sum  grant 
from  Washington,  representing  the  federal  government's 
contribution  to  the  state's  relief  problem  as  a  whole.  Then, 
except  for  certain  generally  controlling  criteria  to  assure 
honest,  equitable  use  of  the  money,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments should  be  left  to  decide  how  best  to  meet  their  total 
relief  problem  in  the  light  of  their  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  own  needs  and  total  available  resources,  after  they  have 
matched  the  federal  contribution  on  some  appropriate  basis." 

The  program  committee  goes  into  greater  detail,  sug- 
gesting a  "regularized  formula"  of  apportionment,  a  bi- 
partisan federal  commission  to  oversee  grants-in-aid  and 
bi-partisan  state  and  local  bodies  to  actually  administer 
relief.1  Tafit  insists  that  the  administration  of  relief  be 
returned  to  the  states,  with  the  federal  government  pro- 
viding perhaps  two  thirds  of  the  money  required.  "A  con- 
dition of  federal  aid  should  be,"  he  declared,  "that  the 
state  plan  be  administered  by  a  board  acting  under  civil 
service  restrictions  in  order  that  state  politics  be  not  sub- 
stituted for  national  politics."5 

The  Care  of  the  Aged.  CRITICISM  OF  THE  OLD  AGE  IN- 
surance  articles  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  no  longer 
pay  dirt  for  the  opposition.  The  repeal  of  the  "full  re- 
serve" plan  left  the  Republicans  with  little  ground  for 
objection.  They  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  other 
changes  in  the  law  effected  in  1939.  The  program  commit- 
tee merely  suggests  an  eyes-open  policy.  It  warns  that 
questions  have  been  raised  concerning  "the  fairness  and 
financial  feasibility  of  the  complicated  provisions  of  the 
revised  act.  The  operation  of  the  act  must  be  critically 
observed  and  whatever  adjustments  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  a  fair  and  workable  system  of  contributory  old 
age  insurance  adopted."  This  attitude  is  further  empha- 
sized in  its  advocacy  of  extending  the  coverage  of  the  act 
to  "farm  laborers,  domestic  servants  and  some  other 
smaller  groups  of  workers.  ...  A  scientific  study  of  the 
present  law  should  be  made  in  order  to  develop  adminis- 
tratively feasible  methods,  which  are  not  now  available, 
for  its  application  to  these  other  groups.1  The  committee 
likewise  favors  continuance  of  old  age  assistance  "based 
on  need."  It  very  definitely  limited  its  support  of  pen- 
sions to  those  of  a  contributory  character  and  those  based 
on  need.1 

On  this  point,  however,  the  program  committee  report 
does  not  wholly  represent  Republican  opinion.  We  can 
ignore  the  diehards  who  would  repeal  the  Social  Security 
Act,  but  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  many  Republi- 
cans favor  outright  pensions.  On  a  test  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  June  1,  1939,  against  the  opposition 
of  Minority  Leader  Martin  and  the  Republican  organi- 
zation, fifty-four  Republicans  favored  the  Townsend  plan. 
Of  much  more  significance  is  the  fact  that  Taft  and  Van- 
denberg, who  are  thoroughly  committed  to  economy  as  a 
general  principle,  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  out- 
right pensions  without  reference  either  to  contributions 
or  need.  Vandenberg  says: 

As  regards  old  age  pensions,  the  day  will  come  when  all 
the    complicated    and    irritating    perplexities    [of    the    Social 


Security  Act]  will  be  swept  aside  for  a  general  old  age  pen- 
sion as  a  matter  of  right.  Such  is  the  demand  of  our  "senior 
citizens"  and  such  is  the  undisguisable  need  produced  by  a 
machine  age  which  draws  the  deadline  of  employment  un- 
der fifty  years  of  age.  If  the  size  of  the  general  pension  is 
limited  to  the  total  resources  now  used  in  our  various  units 
of  government  to  administer  existing  methods  of  old  age 
aid,  we  should  all  be  better  off.3 

Taft  follows  his  senior  colleague  by  advocating  "the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  under  a  non-contributory  plan  at  the 
present  rate."5 

Unemployment  Compensation.  WHATEVER     PARTY     WINS 
next  November,  unemployment  compensation  is  here  to 
stay.  There  is  no  hostility  to  the  principle  although  there 
is  a  certain  caution  evident  in  holding  out  for  a  possible 
revision  of  details.  Candidate  Bridges  takes  "pride  in  the 
fact  that  some  time  before  the  passage  of  the  federal  So- 
cial Security  Act  my  state  of  New  Hampshire,  while  I 
was  governor,  enacted  an  unemployment  insurance  law." 
He  believes  that  unemployment  insurance  "is  part  of  a 
permanent  general  system  of  social  security  for  the  Amer- 
ican people."9  Vandenberg  says  "it  will  probably  persist  in 
something  like  its  present  form.3  Taft's  endorsement  of 
this  and  other  humanitarian  activities  is  accompanied  by 
a  demand  for  revision  of  administration  to  make  it  "in- 
telligent, economical  and  fair."5  The  program  committee 
frankly   envisages    unemployment  compensation   as   tak- 
ing "the  place  of  unemployment  relief,  except  in  major 
depressions,  for  those  whose  occupations  are  covered  by 
the  act."  It  even  hints  at  increasing  the  scale  of  benefits, 
but  not  by  increasing  payroll  taxes  which  it  regards  as  a 
"business    depressant."    It   particularly    urges   better   and 
more   adequately    financed   state   employment  offices.   It 
would  require  all  able-bodied  persons  on  relief  to  register 
with  one  of  these  offices  and  would  make  refusal  to  ac- 
cept a  job  "prima  facie  grounds  for  removal  from  the 
relief  roll.  .  .  .  Gearing  the  machinery  of  relief  to  that  of 
finding  jobs  for  the  unemployed,1'  will,  in  its  opinion, 
"save  expense  and  simplify  the  transition  from  relief  to 
employment."1 

Health  and  Medical  Care.  WITH  A  FEW  EXCEPTIONS  RE- 
publicans  are  not  yet  ready  for  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance on  a  national  scale.  Republicans  in  general  are  op- 
posed to  the  Wagner  health  bill.  Its  suggested  expendi- 
tures, says  the  program  committee,  "are  based  alike  on 
exaggerated  statements  regarding  needs  and  extravagant 
claims  of  the  speed  and  scope  of  improvement  possible 
with  existing  medical  knowledge."  The  program  commit- 
tee further  voices  its  objection  to  "the  launching  in  all 
states  of  elaborate  programs  of  medical  service  under  po- 
litical sponsorship  and  control,"  leaving  the  safeguarding 
of  professional  standards  "entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
politically  appointed  administrators."1  In  the  Republican 
view  it  is  not  now  possible  to  add  to  the  already  stagger- 
ing total  of  the  national  budget  large  new  outlays  for 
medical  care,  but  these  must  perforce  wait  upon  reduction 
in  other  less  important  expenditures  and  the  increase  in 
national  income  which  will  follow  the  revival  of  private 
enterprise  as  a  result  of  Republican  financial  policies.1 
The  candidates  have  had  little  to  say  on  medical  care, 
except  generally  to  express  their  solicitude  for  the  care  of 
the  sick.  That  the  subject  is  receiving  real  attention,  in 
Republican  circles,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram committee  devotes  (Continued  on  page  311) 
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Through  Brooklyn  Bridge  Cables 


by  Louis  Lozowick 


by  Thomas  H.  Benton 


Communists  and  Civil  Liberties 


by  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 

Today  a  mixed  chorus  is  protesting  that  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
by  excluding  communists  from  its  board  and  staff,  is  itself  suppressing  civil 
liberties.  Mr.  Weybright  examines  one  of  the  most  significant  controversies 
within  liberal  organizations  since  the  signing  of  the  Soviet-Nazi  pact. 


ON  FEBRUARY  5  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  BOARD 
of  directors  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  passed 
a  resolution  holding  it  inappropriate  for  a  defender  of 
totalitarian  dictatorship  in  any  country  to  serve  on  its 
governing  committees  or  staff.  The  application  of  this 
consistency  test  included  Harry  F.  Ward,  a  founding 
member  and  chairman  of  the  board,  professor  of  Chris- 
tian ethics  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  recent 
years  a  conspicuous  exponent  of  the  Soviet  Union's  efforts 
to  create  a  classless  world.  On  March  4  Dr.  Ward  resigned 
from  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  sending  his 
letter  of  protest  to  the  press  before  it  was  presented  to  the 
board.  The  ACLU  board,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
greatly  relieved,  presented  him  with  a  suitcase  as  a  token 
of  their  personal  esteem  and  he  departed  for  a  sabbatical 
year  in  Mexico. 

On  March  4  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley,  the  writer,  at  a 
regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  board  introduced  a  memo- 
randum charging  that  it  was  inappropriate  for  her  old 
friend  and  associate,  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  to  remain 
on  the  board.  Miss  Flynn,  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
ACLU  when  it  was  formed  twenty  years  ago,  had  been 
reelected  to  the  board  last  year.  She  herself  had  notified 
the  board  when  she  joined  the  Communist  party  a  few 
years  ago  and  later  when  she  was  named  a  member  of  the 
party's  central  committee.  On  March  17  in  the  Sunday 
Worker,  a  communist  paper,  Miss  Flynn  announced  her 
determination  to  fight  the  ouster;  and  on  March  19,  in 
the  New  Masses,  she  declared: 

These  pseudo-liberals  take  fright  at  the  giant  on  the  hori- 
zon which  points  the  possible  future  everywhere — the  Soviet 
Union.  I  don't  mind  being  expelled  by  this  kind  of  people.  I 
don't  belong  with  them  anyhow.  I'll  fight  them  to  expose 
them,  not  from  any  desire  to  associate  with  them  any  longer. 
Labor  can  defend  its  own  civil  liberties — so  can  the  com- 
munists, .without  the  ACLU. 

I  wonder.  At  the  very  time  that  these  events  were 
taking  place  within  the  ACLU,  the  Dies  Committee  was 
conducting  raids  on  communist  headquarters  in  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  John  Spivak  was  arrested  and  jailed  on 
a  charge  of  criminal  libel  in  a  New  Masses  article,  the 
FBI  was  busily  building  up  its  subversive  file,  and  New 
York  policemen  were  beating  up  demonstrators  who,  un- 
der party  line  leadership,  picketed  the  French  Consulate. 
The  first  voice  of  protest  was  that  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  by  no  means 
the  only  organization  that  has  been  in  turmoil  during 
the  last  year.  The  turning  point  came  following  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  with  the  Soviet-Nazi  pact,  the  partition 
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of  Poland,  the  invasion  of  Finland  by  Russia,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  Communist  party  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment. The  days  of  the  United  Front  were  over,  and 
conflicting  allegiances  tugged  at  old  relationships. 

The  ACLU  resolution  represented  an  attempt  to  end  a 
split  of  the  board  into  anti-communist,  pro-communist 
and  neutral  groups.  But,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  wrote 
it,  it  was  more  than  a  mere  effort  to  achieve  harmony  by 
defending  their  own  fundamental  right  to  work  together 
without  outside  influence  and  interference.  It  was  de- 
signed to  reaffirm  the  loyalty  of  the  ACLU  board  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights  with  no  qualifications,  no  divided  loyal- 
ties, no  inconsistent  political  attitudes.  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
Ward  there  was  a  growing  doubt  that  his  definition  of 
civil  liberties  coincided  with  that  of  the  ACLU.  The  sin- 
cerely radical  theologian  was  increasingly  inclined  to  hold 
that  the  ACLU  should  confine  itself  to  issues  affecting  the 
working  class.  To  him  civil  liberties  were  a  means,  not 
necessarily  an  end.  Indeed,  Dr.  Ward  has  believed  so 
wholeheartedly  in  the  Russian  experiment  as  a  model  for 
the  world  that  in  his  testimony  before  the  Dies  Commit- 
tee he  insisted  that  there  was  no  dictatorship  in  Russia. 

II 

THE   CREED    OF    THE    ACLU    IS    AND    ALWAYS    HAS    BEEN    THE 

Bill  of  Rights  for  everybody.  That  creed  raises  the  funda- 
mental question  of  our  time:  to  what  extent  can  indi- 
vidual liberties  survive  the  collectivist  trend  of  business, 
of  government,  of  labor? 

The  wellspring  of  action  of  the  ACLU  has  never  been 
a  Marxian  fountainhead,  but  a  vein  of  philosophy  and 
ethics  in  which  the  Golden  Rule,  Magna  Charta,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Rights  of  Man  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  are  mingled.  Conflict  with  doctrinaire 
communists  was  inevitable.  The  same  issue  has  cut  deep 
fissures  in  scores  of  organizations.  A  year  ago  the  pattern 
of  the  cleavage  became  apparent  in  the  Lawyers  Guild, 
the  Teachers  Union,  the  American  Youth  Congress,  the 
American  Student  Union,  the  American  Artists'  Con- 
gress. For  months  it  has  absorbed  most  of  the  energy  of 
the  American  Labor  Party  which  holds  the  balance  of 
political  power  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  wrecked 
the  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  militant  Popular 
Front  organization,  of  which  Dr.  Ward  had  been  chair- 
man. It  has  pervaded  welfare  agencies.  It  has  hindered  the 
work  of  the  Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  a  widely 
publicized  agency  formed  for  the  humanitarian  purpose 
of  aiding  Spanish  Loyalist  refugees  in  France,  but  which 
a  minority  of  board  members  have  attempted  to  use  as 
an  instrument  of  anti-French  propaganda.  When  several 
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subordinate  staff  members  of  the  Spanish  Refugee  Re- 
lief Campaign  were  discharged  because  of  their  departure 
from  the  policy  outlined  by  a  majority  of  the  board,  they 
immediately  began  a  drive  to  capture  local  units  of  the 
organization.  In  New  York,  on  the  stationery  of  the  Span- 
ish Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  the  party  line  faction 
launched  a  rival  organization. 

Early  in  April  the  election  of  officers  in  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  resulted  in  a  thor- 
ough purge  of  the  small  but  influential  group  of  com- 
munists who  had  been  officials  in  the  locals  of  that  union. 
In  free  and  open  competition  the  communists  lost  the 
votes.  In  free  and  open  competition  they  may  regain 
them  if  they  can. 

The  rise  of  bitter  anti-communist  feeling  within  liberal, 
labor  and  campus  groups  is  fraught  with  a  peculiar  dan- 
ger— the  danger  that  some  liberals,  annoyed  beyond  the 
limits  of  patience  by  communist  tactics,  may  condone  re- 
pressive action  against  communists.  In  some  quarters 
there  is  more  complacency  about  the  specialized  raids, 
searches  and  seizures  of  the  Dies  Committee  than  is 
healthy;  that  complacency  has  been  growing  since  the 
voluntary  registration  with  the  State  Department  of  the 
Daily  Worker,  leading  communist  newspaper  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  a  foreign  agent. 

But  communism  is  not  a  crime.  It  is  a  political  con- 
viction— a  state  of  mind.  Communists  have  as  much  right 
to  believe  in  the  worldwide  projection  of  the  Russian 
dictatorship  as  Catholics  have  to  believe  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope,  or 
members  of  the  Eng- 
lish Speaking  Union 
in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tra- 
dition. And  to  say  so. 
And  to  act  on  their 
statements  up  to  the 
point  permitted  any 
other  group  under  the 
law  of  the  land. 

The  fact  that  com- 
munists would  destroy 
civil  liberties  if  they 
came  to  power  offers 
all  the  more  reason 
why  civil  liberties 
should  not  be  de- 
stroyed in  an  effort  to 
curb  communists.  This 
poses  a  curious  para- 
dox: the  loudest  lip 
service  paid  to  our 
freedoms  today  comes 
from  the  communists 
and  from  the  National 
Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. They  are 
not,  however,  talking 
the  same  language. 
Each  group  wants  civ- 
il liberties  for  itself, 
but  apparently  not 
too  much  for  the  other 
fellow.  I  haven't  yet 
heard  of  any  NAM  at- 


A  Resolution 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  National 

Committee  of  A.C.L.U.  at  Annual  Meeting 

of  National  Committee,  February  5,  1940 

While  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  does  not  make  any 
test  of  opinion  on  political  or  economic  questions  a  condition  of 
membership,  and  makes  no  distinction  in  defending  the  right  to 
hold  and  utter  any  opinions,  the  personnel  of  its  governing  com- 
mittees and  staff  is  properly  subject  to  the  test  of  consistency  in 
the  defense  of  civil  liberties  in  all  aspects  and  all  places. 

That  consistency  is  inevitably  compromised  by  persons  who 
champion  civil  liberties  in  the  United  States  and  yet  who  justify 
or  tolerate  the  denial  of  civil  liberties  by  dictatorships  abroad. 
Such  a  dual  position  in  these  days,  when  issues  are  far  sharper 
and  more  profound,  makes  it  desirable  that  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  makes  its  position  unmistakably  clear. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  National  Committee  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  therefore  hold  it  inappropriate 
for  any  person  to  serve  on  the  governing  committees  of  the  Union 
or  on  its  staff,  who  is  a  member  of  any  political  organization 
which  supports  totalitarian  dictatorship  in  any  country,  or  who 
by  his  public  declarations  indicates  his  support  of  such  a  principle. 

Within  this  category  we  include  organizations  in  the  United 
States  supporting  the  totalitarian  governments  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  countries  (such  as  the  Communist 
Party,  the  German-American  Bund  and  others) ;  as  well  as  native 
organizations  with  obvious  anti-democratic  objectives  or  practices. 


torney  going  to  the  defense  of  red  victims  of  the  Dies 
Committee  when  their  constitutional  rights  were  threat- 
ened, nor  am  I  aware  of  a  single  communist  who  objected 
when  the  NLRB  attempted  to  restrict  Henry  Ford's  right 
to  distribute  anti-union  literature  in  his  plant. 

Ill 

IT     HAS     REMAINED     FOR     THE     AMERICAN     ClVIL     LIBERTIES 

Union  to  speak  out  and  to  provide  attorneys  in  court  to 
advocate  unqualified  civil  liberties  for  everybody — Jew  and 
Gentile,  communist  and  Christian  Front,  Klansman  and 
Catholic,  worker  and  employer.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  the 
record,  the  ACLU  attorneys  in  New  York,  and  in  af- 
filiated local  units,  have  from  the  very  beginning  been 
most  frequently  urged  to  their  duty  by  violations  of  the 
rights  of  leftist  or  labor  representatives.  This  has  some- 
times been  at  cross  purposes  to  those  more  interested  in 
agitation  than  in  the  merits  of  the  case.  For  example,  Tom 
Mooney,  the  martyr  in  San  Quentin,  was  worth  a  lot 
more  to  the  radical  cause  than  Tom  Mooney,  the  obscure 
freeman.  Conversely,  the  dictatorship  of  Mayor  Hague  in 
Jersey  City  was  grist  for  the  leftist  publicity  mill;  and  a 
great  deal  of  easy  publicity  vanished  the  moment  the 
ACLU  successfully  carried  the  Hague  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

In  the  days  of  the  United  Front,  American  communists 
or  communist  sympathizers  often  did  much  of  the  work 
behind    the    liberal-spangled    letterheads   of   those    years. 
They  didn't  bore  from  within,  either.  They  were  wel- 
comed. They  openly  ac- 
t  i  v  a  t  e  d      progressive 
causes.   They,   however, 
and     not    the     liberals, 
were  the  fellow  travel- 
ers.  Congressman    Dies 
and  Earl  Browder  to  the 
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contrary,  communists 
were  frequently  the 
"transmission  belts"  of 
reform. 

So  long  as  American 
communists  acted  like 
exponents  of  constitu- 
tional democracy,  few 
questions  were  raised  as 
to  basic  human  rights 
and  civil  liberties  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Most  lib- 
erals hoped  that  some- 
how, in  the  long  run,  a 
classless  society  might 
emerge  happy  and  free 
from  the  vast  fumbling 
bureaucratic  e  x  p  e  r  i  - 
ment  which  had  started 
from  scratch  with  only 
the  inherited  and  cruel 
techniques  of  the  czars 
to  build  upon.  No  lib- 
eral had  any  such  illu- 
sions about  fascist  Italy 
or  Nazi  Germany, 
which  appeared  to  chal- 
lenge the  Spirit  of  1776 
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tion.  Liberals  are,  and  always  have  been,  irrevocably  anti- 
fascist. Their  tolerance  of  some  of  the  ruthless  aspects  of 
the  Russian  dictatorship  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  feeling  that 
it  was  motivated  by  a  genuinely  humanitarian  dream.  The 
price  was  high  but  socialism,  which  had  influenced  the 
pattern  of  society  throughout  the  world,  deserved  a  chance 
in  Russia. 

So  the  communists  were  acceptable  and  often  useful  fel- 
low travelers  in  the  good  works  of  many  tolerant  liberals, 
including  the  civil  libertarians.  But  communists  often 
made  the  error  of  assuming  that  defense  of  communist 
rights  coincided  with  defense  of  communism. 

When  the  Soviet-Nazi  pact  and  what  came  of  it  finally 
drove  liberals  to  condemnation  of  Stalinist  aggression  they 
reexamined  the  activities  of  their  communist  friends.  They 
expected  the  party  line  in  America  to  reflect  some  of 
their  own  revulsion. 

But  the  communists  remained  stubbornly  consistent. 
Their  party  line  may  have  appeared  to  change  on  poli- 
cies in  which  they  had  hitherto  made  common  cause.  But 
in  actuality  it  remained  single-mindedly  dedicated  to  the 
main  objectives  of  United  Front  days — the  promotion  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy,  and  the  consolidation  of  commu- 
nist advantage  in  liberal  organizations.  This  was  entirely 
within  the  communists'  rights.  But  it  was .  also  within 
the  rights  of  American  liberals  firmly  to  resist  communist 
efforts  to  identify  liberal  organizations  with  an  intensi- 
fied party  line  from  Moscow. 
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Publicity   for   civil   liberties:    these   ACLU  pamphlets   describe   a 
variety    of    specific    issues,    including    the    rights    of    extremists 


Now,  there  was  never  any  danger  whatever  of  a  com- 
munist bloc  seizing  or  dominating  the  ACLU.  But  even 
a  small  minority  of  communists  and  communist  sympa- 
thizers cou'ld  so  stall  it  and  compromise  it  as  to  destroy 
it.  Roger  Baldwin,  director  of  the  ACLU,  wrote  to  mem- 
bers after  the  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  24  to  6 
in  the  national  committee  and  by  19  to  8  in  the  board  of 
directors: 

In  all  the  twenty  years  I  have  been  associated  with  the 
union,  we  have  never  elected  nor  appointed  anybody  who 
supported  the  principles  of  civil  liberties  in  the  United  States 
and  denied  them  elsewhere  or  who  belonged  to  organiza- 
tions which  qualified  the  principle  or  practice  of  civil  liberty. 
On  that  ground  we  never  elected  nor  appointed  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  party  to  any  responsible  position  in 
the  union.  I  always  regarded  that  as  sound  policy.  All  that 
the  present  resolution  means  is  that  that  policy  is  applied  to 
the  present  personnel  of  our  governing  committees  and  staff. 

It  is  properly  asked  what  is  the  occasion  for  doing  so  now. 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  entirely  new  direction  of 
the  communist  movement  since  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact.  This 
created  a  situation  in  our  board  of  directors  beginning  last 
September  which  split  it  into  opposed  groups.  It  caused  nu- 
merous resignations  from  the  union  because  of  our  tolerance 
of  one  or  more  communists  on  our  board.  The  issue,  dormant 
before,  became  one  demanding  action  if  the  union  was  to 
hold  together.  We  tried  to  resolve  the  conflict  in  the  board 
privately,  by  various  means  of  accommodation,  all  without 
success.  It  was  only  with  great  reluctance  that  the  majority 
of  the  board  came  to  what  was  inevitably  a  public  issue,  and 
to  severing  connections  with  some  of  our  old  friends.  .  .  . 
All  we  have  done  is  to  say,  as  we  always  have  said,  that  an 
organization  devoted  to  civil  liberties  should  be  directed  only 
by  consistent  supporters  of  civil  liberty. 

Within  the  board  a  minority  prepared  a  statement  of 
their  objections  to  the  resolution,  closely  paralleling  Dr. 
Ward's  letter  of  resignation;  but  the  most  vigorous  pro- 
test of  all  appeared  over  the  signatures  of  seventeen  in- 
dividuals, some  of  whom  had  never  been  members  of  the 
ACLU,  in  an  open  letter  to  the  public.  Among  the  sign- 
ers were  I.  F.  Stone,  Maxwell  S.  Stewart  and  James 
Wechsler,  all  of  The  Nation's  editorial  staff;  Robert  Morss 
Lovett,  secretary  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  Robert  S.  Lynd 
and  Franz  Boas  of  Columbia  University;  Henry  T.  Hunt 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Charles  S.  Ascher 
of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  It  declared:  "By 
the  purge  resolution  the  ACLU  encourages  the  very  ten- 
dencies it  was  intended  to  fight.  It  sets  an  example  that 
liberal  organizations  will  not  be  slow  to  imitate." 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  local  units  of  the  ACLU  have 
sent  letters  of  protest  to  the  ACLU.  Several  members  of 
the  board  who  voted  against  the  resolution  have  continued 
their  opposition  by  encouraging  Miss  Flynn  to  fight  her 
ouster  to  the  utmost.  One  of  them  suggests  that  perhaps 
the  time  has  come  for  ACLU  members  in  the  provinces  to 
end  their  own  disfranchisement — meaning,  rule  the  union 
by  their  votes.  Such  a  scheme  would  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  ACLU.  The  board  is  the  steward  of  the  work  and 
purposes  of  the  organization;  its  charter  is  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Members  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
board  or  of  the  national  committee.  The  nominating  com- 
mittee of  the  board  and  the  national  council  is  made  up 
of  John  Nevin  Sayre,  Sherwood  Eddy,  John  S.  Codman, 
Agnes  Brown  Leach,  A.  J.  Muste,  William  Pickens,  Amos 
Pinchot,  Joseph  Schlossberg,  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood  and 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard — a  group  from  which  any  Sur- 
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fey  Graphic  reader  can  select  at  least  a  majority  of  known 
and  trustworthy  liberals. 

The  ACLU  director,  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  and  its  two 
counsel,  Morris  L.  Ernst  and  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  like 
its  board  chairman,  John  Haynes  Holmes,  and  national 
committee  chairman,  E.  A.  Ross,  are  nationally  known 
liberals  of  recognized  competence  and  distinction. 

IV 

THE  ISSUE  WITHIN  THE  ACLU  is,  IN  BRIEF,  ONE  OF  LIBER- 
alism  vs.  an  authoritarian  trend  which  is  almost  world- 
wide. Robert  E.  Cushman,  professor  of  government  at 
Cornell,  wrote  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences 
in  1931:  "Whether  individual  civil  liberties  can  be  adap- 
ted to  the  forms  of  a  pluralistic  state  and  an  increasingly 
complex  and  interrelated  social  and  economic  order  is 
one  of  the  major  problems  of  modern  political  theory 
and  modern  statecraft."  In  a  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet, 
published  on  April  20,  Professor  Cushman  was  more 
hopeful  than  he  was  a  decade  ago.  His  optimism  is 
based  upon  the  increasing  nationalization  of  basic  and 
fundamental  civil  liberties  through  recent  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  impingement  of  foreign  wars  and  foreign  move- 
ments on  American  civil  liberty  may,  in  the  long  run, 
be  of  less  consequence  than  the  good  will  and  efficiency 
with  which  we  solve  our  problem  of  economic  insecurity. 
Jefferson  and  Brandeis,  from  whom  we  derive  much  of 
our  heartening  philosophy  of  faith  in  the  capacity  of  ordi- 
nary men,  mean  little  to  a  hungry  family.  To  millions  of 
Americans,  whose  activities  are  suppressed  by  the  dicta- 
torship of  poverty,  a  totalitarian  society  might  seem  to 
be  a  pleasant  change  from  the  democracy  of  which  the 
comfortable  can  so  easily  boast.  They  might  rise  to  a 
demagogue  offering  security  in  a  cage.  All  true  believers 
in  civil  liberties  and  in  the  virtue  of  freedom,  therefore, 
must  naturally  cooperate  in  every  effort  to  remove  the 
economic,  educational  and  racial  disadvantages  which 
have  resulted  in  a  multitude  of  underdogs  in  a  land  of 
such  boundless  plenty  as  the  United  States.  It  may  mean 
drastic  changes.  It  will  surely  mean  some  personal  sacri- 
fices. But  it  is  essential  for  the  future  of  freedom. 

Freedom  is  not  entirely  a  material  matter.  Its  roots  are 
spiritual.  Its  techniques  aim  at  the  resolution  of  human 
conflict  through  the  open  competition  of  ideas.  Neces- 
sarily, the  development  of  freedom  includes  such  heated 
discussions  as  those  which  have  troubled  the  earnest  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  the  ACLU,  discussions  which  must 
seem  academic,  involved  and  needlessly  ideological  to 
plain  people  far  removed  from  the  responsibility  of  such 
decisions. 

In  the  passage  of  a  resolution  precipitated  by  events 
three  thousand  miles  away  there  was  no  direct  act  of  the 
rt  which  had  led  to  previous  removals  of  members  of 
ie  ACLU's  national  committee — William  2,.  Foster,  who 
as  elected  as  an  AF  of  L  organizer,  later  joined  the 
>mmunist  party,  and  resigned  in  1930  when  the  ACLU 
ndemned  the  bail  jumping  of  communist  defendants 
a  North  Carolina  strike  case;  Andrew  Furuseth,  who 
igned  upon  the  request  of  the  board  after  he  had  ad- 
ted  prosecution  of  West  Coast  IWW  members  whom 
e  ACLU  was  defending  in  1922.  In  1940  there  is  only 
ie  growing  weight  of  evidence  that  communists  and 
communist   sympathizers,   bound    by    rigid    party   disci- 
line,  are  not  free  agents,  and  that  the  communist  con- 
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volving  civil  liberties:  some  recent  ACLU 

aid  in  Christian  Front,  Harry  Bridges,  Henry  Ford 

and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  cases,  as  reported  in  the  press 

ception  of  civil  liberties,  especially  since  the  dissolution  of 
the  United  Front,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the 
ACLU. 

Some  of  the  remaining  board  members  who  are  not 
Communist  party  members  are  known  to  regard  the 
Soviet  Union  with  unique  tolerance,  and  even  with  some 
admiration.  It  is  not  likely  that  their  status  will  be  the 
subject  of  bickering  or  debate,  unless  some  fresh  issue 
arises.  Such  an  issue  might  arise  out  of  a  stand  taken 
by  the  majority  of  the  board  that,  like  anyone  else,  Leon 
Trotsky  —  arch  critic  of  Stalinist  communism  —  has  a  right 
to  enter  the  United  States  if  he  desires. 

The  majority  of  the  national  committee  and  of  the 
board,  as  from  the  beginning  of  the  ACLU,  consists  of 
liberals  —  Democratic  and  Republican,  independent  and 
socialist,  business  men,  professional  men,  writers  and 
teachers.  The  question  of  a  Nazi,  or  a  German-American 
Bundsman,  or  any  other  supporter  of  the  principle  of  dic- 
tatorship on  the  ACLU  governing  bodies  has  not  risen.  It 
never  will.  To  the  credit  of  the  communists  let  it  be  said 
that  during  the  days  when  they  were  the  fellow  travelers, 
they  left  little  doubt  of  their  championship  of  civil  liber- 
ties. Even  now,  they  leave  no  doubt  of  their  belief  in  civil 
liberties  for  the  working  class  only  —  as  a  means  of 
achieving  a  working  class  government.  But  that,  if  you 
are  a  Bill  of  Rights  liberal,  is  far  from  enough.  To  such 
liberals,  and  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  ACLU 
board  and  national  committee,  civil  liberty  is  an  end  as 
well  as  a  means  of  organized  society.  They  do  not 
conceive  of  an  America  in  which  civil  liberties  are  aban- 
doned. On  that  premise  the  ACLU,  and  American  in- 
stitutions generally,  will  stand  or  fall.  Obviously  an  apol- 
ogist of  dictatorship  has  no  place  among  the  watchdogs 
of  liberty. 
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"Of  Several  Thousand  Years" 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

As    I    WRITE    THESE    WORDS,    GERMANY    TIPS    OVER    MORE    OF 

the  beans  by  "benevolently''  invading  Denmark  and  set- 
ting off  more  war  in  Norway.  Fool  enough  in  lots  of 
ways,  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  venture  much  comment, 
or  any  prediction  at  all.  By  the  end  of  the  ten  days  or  so 
intervening  between  writing  and  printing,  anything  can 
happen.  One  may  remark  in  passing,  however,  that  Hitler 
has  put  more  rattlesnakes  in  his  pocket.  As  for  Sweden, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  came  from  there,  and  did  the  final 
business  in  the  Thirty  Years  War  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Just  now  the  Finns  gave  a  stirring  exhibit  of  what 
it  means  to  stick  your  head  into  that  Scandinavian 
hornets'  nest.  Germany  and  Russia  really  together  might 
gobble  up  the  whole  of  it  and  then  together  turn  upon 
and  finish  the  rest  of  Europe;  but  it  has  yet  to  be  demon- 
strated that  Germany  and  Russia  are  really  together  at 
all,  however  much  Berlin  would  have  you  believe  it.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  by  its  attack  upon  Norway 
Hitlerism  has  not  loaded  the  last  straw  upon  the  back  of 
its  already  overburdened  war  machine.  There  was  a  time 
when  Napoleon  had  all  Europe  in  the  jitters.  To  keep 
any  kind  of  sanity  these  days  one  must  place  things  in  a 
very  large  perspective,  remembering  that  however  the 
immediate  cinder  in  one's  eye  may  apparently  eclipse  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  that  precession  goes  calmly 
on  its  way.  One  needs  to  remember  that  these  crazy  jig- 
saw pieces,  unintelligible  each  by  each,  have  to  fit  in  the 
long  run  into  a  very  large  picture,  the  whole  meaning  of 
which  is  beyond  our  discerning.  Of  course,  if  you  refuse 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  picture,  that  there  is  at  last  any 
Meaning  at  all  ...  I  do  not  envy  you. 

THE    VILLAGE    PESSIMIST   IN   A   TOWN    WHERE    I    USED  TO   LIVE 

had  a  nasty  habit  whereby  he  acquired  the  hatred  of  all 
those  young  and  old  who  did  not  realize  that  he  was 
"spoofing";  that  he  was  the  wisest  and  wittiest  philoso- 
pher within  a  day's  journey.  He  was  given  to  greeting 
gloomily  all  happy-looking  persons  whom  he  chanced  to 
meet,  especially  upon  a  crisp  glittering  morning  such  as 
the  Italians  call  bella  giornata,  with  the  dire  prognosis: 

"What  are  you  grinning  about?  Don't  you  realize  that 
before  you  know  it  you  will  have  been  dead  two  thou- 
sand years?" 

For  myself,  upon  the  first  occasion  I  spiked  and  put  a 
stop  to  it  by  snapping  back  to  him: 

"Why  not  ten,  or  a  hundred  thousand?  Not  on  your 
life!  I'm  alive  now,  and  I've  been  alive  a  lot  longer  than 
that;  and  I  shall  be  alive  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  want  to 
stick  around,  in  one  shape  or  another,  and  see  the  rest 
of  the  Show;  for  I  suspect  that  there's  a  Plot  working 
out.  You  talk  as  if  you  were  dead  already." 

Whereupon  he  winked  at  me  solemnly  and  rejoined: 

"You  said  it.  I'm  older  than  you — I'll  save  a  seat  for 
you." 

This  very  morning  I  gave  a  lift  along  a  hot  road  to  a 
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bright-looking  lad  with  a  baseball  bat.  He  said  it  was  the 
gift  of  his  father  in  anticipation  of  his  birthday  tomorrow 
when  he  would  be  fourteen. 

"Fourteen!"  I  said.  "Make  the  most  of  it,  son";  adding, 
perhaps  a  bit  wistfully,  "I  was  fourteen  myself,  only  a  lit- 
tle while  ago." 

"You  were?"  he  exclaimed,  incredulous. 

"Believe  it  or  not  I  was,  and  what's  more,  before  you 
know  it  you  will  be  as  old  as  I  am  now;  knowing,  I 
hope,  a  lot  more  than  I  do  because  you  will  have  seen 
and  had  part  in  things  about  which  I  can  only  guess. 
Look  at  that  airplane" — we  were  passing  the  local  airport 
— "when  I  was  your  age  if  anybody  had  told  me  about 
that  thing,  I  should  have  said  he  was  crazy." 

He  said  nothing  more,  but  sat  thinking,  a  whiff  of 
cloud  upon  his  face. 

After  I  got  home  I  saw  on  a  leaf  in  the  garden  one  of 
those  tiny  insect-midges  that  live  for  but  a  day,  and  ima- 
gined him  thinking  of  the  sound  reliability  of  leaves  to 
sit  on.  Of  that  leaf  in  particular  he  would  reflect  that  "al- 
ways" it  had  been  there;  never  in  his  life  or  that  of  his 
fathers  had  it  altered  perceptibly.  Doubtless  it  would  con- 
tinue so;  for  him  it  stood  for  the  permanent  nature  of 
things.  Just  so  for  his  superiors  of  human-kind  any  status 
quo  embodies  the  laws  of  being — economic,  political,  or 
what  else  you  will.  To  be  sure,  life  does  teach  us  to  some 
small  extent  about  change;  but  not  deeply  do  we  realize 
that  Today  is  Yesterday's  Far  Future  and  Tomorrow's 
Remote  Past.  For  the  most  part  and  for  most  "practical" 
people  and  purposes  the  frame  of  reference  is  the  spot  of 
time  and  space  and  circumstances  wherein  our  feet  are 
set  at  any  particular  moment.  It  took  a  job  of  thinking 
for  my  lad  of  fourteen  to  imagine  this  old  fellow  beside 
him  as  having  ever  been  a  boy;  to  say  nothing  of  himself 
as  a  grandfather  looking  wistfully  backward. 

WE    ALL    HAVE    SEEN    THOSE    TIME-TELESCOPING    MOVING    PIC- 

tures,  displaying  in  what  seems  slow  motion  the  growth 
of  plants,  the  opening  of  flower  buds,  the  quasi-intelligent 
reaching  out  of  vine  tendrils,  in  which  the  development 
of  hours  or  even  days  is  crowded  into  seconds.  Apparent- 
ly slow,  they  actually  are  the  merging  of  serial  exposures 
made  at  long  intervals,  jumping  the  lapse  of  time.  By 
means  of  such  the  scientist  can  study  plant  growth  at  his 
leisure — stopping  for  close-ups,  turning  back  to  observe 
the  tendencies,  gaining  amazingly  understanding  of  the 
process  as  a  whole.  The  same  thing  is  done  now  by  micro- 
photography,  opening  up  the  Lilliputian  world  of  the 
ultra-minute;  and  likewise  in  that  of  the  astronomer  who 
thus  halts  for  observation  disdainful  Gargantuan  suns  a 
million  light-years  distant,  inquiring  about  their  intimate 
affairs. 

What  a  thing  it  would  be  to  have  an  equally  time-ig- 
noring moving  picture  of  this  world  from  its  beginnings, 
slowing  down — or,  perhaps  better,  speeding-up — its  be- 
havior and  experiences  during  its  history  of  stupendous 
changes  under  the  sun.  ...  Of  the  wrinklings  and  pulsa- 
tions of  its  crust,  of  its  ice  caps  creeping  back  and  forth, 
of  the  ceaseless  warfare  between  the  seas  and  the  conti- 
nents, islands  great  and  little  emerging  and  submerging, 
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of  the  pushings  back  and  forth  of  forests,  herbage  and 
deserts!  Fancy  being  able  by  pictures  exposed  thousands 
or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  apart  to  see  the  moun- 
tains pushing  up,  the  patient  inexorable  grinding  down 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

Suppose  we  had  such  a  picture  record  of  the  human 
race  from  whatever  may  have  been  its  beginnings — Homo 
Sapiens  standing  erect  at  last,  spreading  out  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  groping,  toiling,  struggling,  fighting, 
experimenting,  learning  by  trial  and  error,  cogitating, 
maybe  Getting  Somewhere,  toward  Something.  We  might 
guess,  better  than  we  have  guessed  so  far,  what  that 
Something,  Somewhere  may  be;  what  it  is  all  about. . 
Doubtless  many  things,  judgments  and  appraisals,  would 
look  mightily  different  in  that  Cyclopean  perspective. 
Doubtless  we  should  have  to  revise  our  listings  of  "great 
turning  points  in  history";  readjust  our  estimates  of  the 
relative  importance  in  the  long  run  of  the  Hitlers  and  the 
Einsteins,  of  temporary  defeats  and  permanent  victories. 

DURING  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS  I  HAVE  BEEN  THRILLED  AND 
immensely  instructed  by  something  of  that  nature.  Not 
a  picture  but  a  great  book  in  which  the  thing  is  done 
magnificently,  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  in  words.  I  ven- 
ture the  opinion  that  it  is  in  its  field  the  important  book 
of  our  time.  Actually  three  books — namely  the  first  three 
volumes  of  the  monumental  "A  Study  of  History,"  by 
Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  director  of  studies  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  International  Affairs  and  research  professor  of  in- 
ternational history  in  the  University  of  London.*  And 
now  there  are  six,  by  publication  lately  of  the  second  in- 
stalment of  three  volumes.  In  it  Toynbee  does  on  a  grand 
scale  what  H.  G.  Wells  did  compactly  in  his  path-break- 
ing "Outline  of  History";  though  Toynbee  does  not  deal 
with  the  geologic-biologic  underfooting  of  mankind  as 
did  Wells.  His  is  the  vast  Drama  of  Civilization  and  of 
human  conduct  in  the  mass.  It  is  if  you  please  a  Novel, 
whose  characters  are  neither  individuals  nor  nations,  but 
whole  civilizations,  emerging,  developing,  interacting,  rare- 
ly surviving  in  the  struggle  for  existence;  mostly  passing 
off  the  stage  by  reason  of  failure  to  meet  the  conditions, 
leaving  pitiful  vestiges  or  none;  a  bare  handful  still  ob- 
servable as  "fossils."  Often  in  these  pages  I  have  alluded 
to  this  book,  sometimes  quoting,  and  especially  pointing 
out  the  tests  applying  to  civilization  as  they  do  to  na- 
tions and  individuals:  that  is,  that  environment,  whether 
of  natural  conditions  or  of  human  contenders  and  pres- 
sures, must  be  hard;  hard  enough  but  not  too  hard.  If  not 
hard  enough,  the  civilization  degenerates  and  rots  out;  if 
too  hard,  it  shrivels  in  despair. 

In  its  total  impression  you  can  hear  old  Omar  Khay- 
yam speaking  as  in  the  Rubaiyat: 

When  You  and  I  behind  the  Veil  are  past, 

Oh,  but  the  long,  long  while  the  World  shall  last  .  . 

.  .  How  Sultan  after  Sultan  with  his  Pomp 
Abode  his  destined  Hour,  and  went  his  way. 

They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 
The  Courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep: 
And  Bahram,  that  great  Hunter — the  Wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  Head,  but  cannot  break  his  Sleep. 

*  A  STUDY  OF  HISTORY,  by  Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York  and  London.  Vols.  i-iii,  1934;  vols.  iv-vi,  1939.  Prices 
respectively  $17.50  and  $23.00,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc.  Full 
set  of  six  vols.  $'40.50. 


HERE  YOU  WILL  SEE  NOT  ONE  BUT  A  THOUSAND  WORLD-RAV- 
ishing  tyrants,  Genghis  Khans,  Caesars,  Alexanders,  Na- 
poleons, Mussolinis,  Hitlers,  Stalins,  famous  and  forgotten 
— all  trying  in  vain  to  conquer  that  which  cannot  be  con- 
quered: namely  the  ever-aspiring,  immortally  defiant 
Spirit  of  Man.  Here  you  will  see  the  real  and  the  self- 
imagining  Salt  of  the  Earth;  the  bogus  sort,  as  now  in 
Germany  and  Japan  so  forever  in  the  past  and  no  doubt 
to  continue  in  the  future,  attempting  futilely  to  accom- 
plish their  world-seasoning  by  force;  the  real  Salt  forever 
permeating  by  the  power  of  truth  and  right  relationships. 
Here  you  will  see  new  wine  forever  bursting  old  dried 
wine-skins  by  virtue  of  what  Toynbee  calls  "the  intracta- 
bility of  institutions";  for  instance  industrialism  "turning 
existing  institutions  into  social  anachronisms."  Here  you 
will  see  how  ever  the  passion  of  imperialism  starts,  the 
effort  to  expand  nationality  by  violence  follows  its  stand- 
ard pattern  and  goes  down  and  out.  What  is  happening 
now  has  happened  many  times  before.  One  month  after 
the  close  of  the  great  war  one  of  the  greatest  philosopher- 
statesmen  of  our  age,  the  ex-Boer  General  Jan  Christiaan 
Smuts  of  South  Africa,  appealing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  world-ordering  League  of  Nations,  thus  characterized 
what  is  going  on: 

Mankind  is  once  more  on  the  move.  The  very  foundations 
have  been  shaken  and  loosened,  and  things  are  again  fluid. 
The  tents  have  been  struck,  and  the  great  caravan  of  Human- 
ity is  once  more  on  the  march. 

That  is  what  Toynbee's  great  Study  is  all  about:  the 
marchings  of  Humanity  toward — Wherever  it  is  going. 
The  causes  and  factors  in  the  genesis,  growth,  arrest,  dis- 
integration of  civilizations;  with  the  pulsations  in  and 
rhythm  of  the  ever-upward-moving  spiral  of  human  his- 
tory as  a  whole.  There  isn't  much  comfort  here  for  the 
midge,  to  whom  the  fall  of  his  leaf  is  a  world  catastrophe ; 
for  the  fourteen-year-old  whose  perspective  envisions  nei- 
ther past  nor  future;  nor  for  those  despairing  victims  or 
observers  immersed  in  the  moment's  news  events.  This  is 
a  titanic  moving  picture  of  Man's  struggle  on  the  whole, 
out  of  the  immemorial  past  through  Now  toward  What- 
ever "far-off  divine  event."  In  such  a  purview  any  single 
biography,  any  history  of  a  nation  or  even  of  a  very  long 
significant  period — such  for  instance  as  Gibbon's  "Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire" — is  to  this  vast  synthesis 
as  a  close-up  of  a  person  or  single  event  to  a  whole  great 
drama.  Toynbee  affords  many  such  detail  focusings,  but 
always  and  only  by  way  of  illustration.  The  body  of  learn- 
ing displayed  in  text,  footnotes  and  appendices  is  prodi- 
gious. This  is  one  of  the  foundation  books  for  the  library 
of  any  intelligent  person;  indispensable  for  the  student  of 
history  at  any  stage,  of  its  philosophy  as  a  whole. 

The  Answer,  the  whole  purport  of  that  philosophy  as 
Toynbee  senses  it,  remains  for  the  final  volumes;  but  al- 
ready it  is  emerging:  The  Task  of  Man  on  earth  is  the 
development  of  self-understanding  and  self-control;  at- 
tainment by  the  individual,  and  groups  and  masses  so 
inspired;  "mastery  of  the  Macrocosm  consequent  upon  a 
corresponding  achievement  in  the  Microcosm."  Man  the 
captain  rather  than  the  victim  of  his  environment  and 
his  Destiny.  During  the  few  moments  thus  far  of  his  exist- 
ence he  has  made  prodigious  strides  in  that  direction;  but, 
especially  right  now,  he  exhibits  himself  as  still  the  blun- 
dering, half  brutal  child,  only  a  few  steps  out  of  savagery. 
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Letters  and  Life 


by  LEON  WHIPPLE 


HOW  TO  READ  A  BOOK,  by   Mortimer  J.  Adlcr.   Simon  and  Schuster. 
398  pp.     Price  $2.50. 

TEACHING   WITH    BOOKS,   by   Harvic   Branscomb.      American    Library 
Association.     239   pp.      Price  $2.50. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  BOOK  SELECTION,  edited  by   Louis   R.  Wilson. 
University   of    Chicago   Press.      368    pp.      Price    $2.50. 

Postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


THE    FIVE  HUNDREDTH   ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE   INVENTION   OF  THK 

printing  press  has  been  celebrated  these  past  months  with 
eloquent  ceremony  and  glorious  displays  of  milestone  books. 
In  America  we  have  recalled  that  the  first  press  in  an  Eng- 
lish colony  was  set  up  in  1639  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  To  the 
plain  man  and  the  scholar  has  come  again  the  sense  of  the 
glory  and  the  mystery  of  the  printed  page.  We  cannot  adorn 
the  miracle  with  words:  our  tribute  is  the  deep  emotion  of 
gratitude  that  moves  the  spirit  when  we  contemplate  some 
great  book,  say  a  polyglot  Bible  that  records  the  Scriptures 
in  seven  languages.  Since  Johann  Gutenberg  first  imprinted 
words  on  paper  in  1439,  the  printing  press  has  changed 
human  destiny.  Without  its  contributions  we  should  live  in 
another  world,  different  in  consciousness  and  tempo.  It  pre- 
serves our  records  and  links  the  generations;  it  serves  every 
art  and  science;  it  is  the  tool  of  democracy;  it  has  made 
truth  and  beauty  our  companions;  it  enlarges  the  stature  of 
mankind.  We  are  grateful. 

The  power  of  the  printing  press  is  not  a  mystery:  it  pro- 
vides, swiftly  and  cheaply,  copies  of  what  prophets,  poets, 
teachers,  jesters  write.  Thus  the  creations  of  men's  minds 
and  spirits  become  common  property.  Of  113  great  books 
listed  by  Mortimer  Adler,  some  35  were  written  before  1439. 
But  how  few  there  were  then  who  could  enjoy  these  treas- 
ures. With  the  list  are  added  notes  on  available  editions 
that  make  possible  the  ownership  at  small  cost  of  the  classics 
of  all  time.  The  printing  press  makes  readers,  fosters  read- 
ing, and  thus  guarantees  to  authors  an  audience  and  a  liv- 
ing. The  great  spiral  of  need  and  creation  swings  upward. 

Our  duty  to  the  printing  press  is  to 
teach  still  more  readers  the  enlightenment 
and  delight  it  provides.  The  books  are 
waiting;  but  for  many,  even  after  500 
years,  the  will-to-read  must  be  inspired. 
That  is  the  task  these  authors  set  for 
themselves — to  make  more  people  want 
to  read,  to  teach  them  how  to  read  wise- 
ly, to  study  new  modes  of  making  books 
accessible,  and  to  guide  them  toward  good 
books.  Popular  reading  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted;  books  have  many  competi- 
tors these  days.  Letters  and  Life — an  of- 
fering of  the  printing  press — pays  anni- 
versary tribute  with  books  on  books. 


"How  TO  READ  A  BOOK"  is  HAPPILY 
timed,  for  with  its  high  seriousness,  prac- 
tical wisdom,  and  tempered  persuasive- 
ness it  will  send  thousands  to  great  books, 
with  fresh  interest  and  new  skills  for 
harvesting  the  fruits  of  wisdom.  It  has 
already  done  so,  for  it  is  a  best  seller 
among  non-fiction  books.  This  manual 
of  rules  came  out  of  the  author's  experi- 


ence in  teaching  himself  to  read,  in  courses  for  students  of 
philosophy,  and  in  the  advocacy  and  practice  of  education 
through  great  books  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  St. 
John's  College.  It  is  so  rich  in  common  sense  and  urbane 
culture  and  inspiration  that  I  wish  I  had  his  gifts  to  per- 
suade you  to  read  this  book  on  reading.  You  should,  para- 
doxically, read  it  in  advance  of  reading  it! 

The  reviewer  is  embarrassed  by  the  queer  feeling  he  may 
not  have  read  Mr.  Adler's  book  by  Mr.  Adler's  rules.  Let  us 
try  to  apply  his  demand  for  a  first  reading  to  get  the  subject 
matter,  theme,  parts,  and  main  problems.  His  subject  is  read- 
ing, for  students  in  the  schools  and  adults  who  want  to 
complete  their  education  because  of  a  sense  of  inadequacy 
and  ignorance.  The  theme  is  that  thus  may  be  secured  a 
liberal  education,  a  disciplined  mind  stored  with  the  main 
ideas  of  western  culture,  and  an  enduring  ability  to  master 
great  literature.  The  parts  are:  (1)  Our  present  system  of 
education  fails  to  bestow  these  gifts,  for  the  students  do  not 
know  how  to  read  and  learn  from  the  writings  of  minds 
greater  than  those  of  their  living  teachers.  It  is  critical  and 
provocative.  (2)  The  rules  for  actual  reading  that  is  not 
passive  but  based  on  painstaking  and  design:  Chapter  14 
digests  them,  and  they  are  few  and  simple,  but  only  valuable 
when  practiced.  (3)  Suggestions  as  to  how  to  read  for  "de- 
light" in  imaginative  literature,  including  novels,  poetry, 
plays,  and  even  digests  and  journalism.  (4)  What  are  the 
great  books?  Here  is  an  admirable  list,  based  on  that  of  St. 
John's  College,  not  final  and  to  be  used  with  eclectic  freedom. 
The  second  reading  is  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  so 
that  you  understand  the  author's  terms,  propositions,  argu- 
ments, and  solutions.  The  third  is  the  pleasant  stage  of  crit- 
ical debate  with  the  author,  for  agreement  or  disagreement, 
to  be  enjoyed  only  when  you  know  what  he  means,  and 
never  for  mere  victory  in  opposition.  Mr.  Adler  has  answered 
most  of  our  possible  criticisms.  He  recognizes  that  readers 
have  many  tastes  and  pursue  diverse  ends;  that  such  reading 
is  work  for  serious  folks,  not  a  way  of  passing  time;  that 
people  will  not  agree  as  to  what  the  list  should  contain,  or 
what  part  is  each  man's  meat.  And  we  shall  all  accept  his 
principal  thesis:  that  such  disciplined  reading  and  thinking 
are  the  foundations  on  which  freedom 
and  democracy  alone  can  endure. 


Reviews  by 


SCOTT  BUCHANAN 
ROBERT  S.  CHAMBERLAIN 
DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 
JOHN  A.  FITCH 
BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 
JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 
HANS  KOHN 
HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 
JOHN   H.   LATHROP 
DOROTHY  LEET 
ADOLF  MEYER 
WILLIAM  J.  NORTON 
IDA  PRUITT 
LINDSAY  ROGERS 
EVERETT   B.   SACKETT 
ORDWAY  TEAD 
C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW 


HOW       MUCH      SOUND      READING       IS      BEING 

done?  Let  the  librarians  testify,  for  they 
are  the  residuary  legatees  of  all  the  books. 
In  his  "Teaching  with  Books,"  Harvie 
Branscom'b,  librarian  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity, reveals  that  in  many  colleges  read- 
ing is  sadly  neglected.  From  various 
studies,  admittedly  not  complete,  we 
learn  that  students  read  voluntarily  about 
twelve  books  a  year,  and  make  around 
fifty  or  sixty  withdrawals  from  reserved 
books  for  classes.  At  that  rate  it  would 
take  about  ten  years  to  complete  Mr. 
Adler's  list.  But  many  make  no  use  of 
the  library — in  one  university,  42  per- 
cent. No  very  clear  correlation  of  scholar- 
ship and  reading  exists,  but  it  seems  plain 
that  many  students  get  perfectly  good 
grades  on  class  lectures  and  texts  who 
never  invade  the  library. 

The   librarians   are   perplexed   but   not 
downhearted.  There  is  a  vigorous  realism 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


Panels  from  Edward  Laning's  mural  on  the  development  of  written  communication,  which  has  just  been  completed  for 
the  New  York  Public  Library  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York  City  Art  Project.  That  at  the  left  shows  a  monk 
patiently  making  a  copy  of  an  ancient  manuscript  in  the  midst  of  the  worldly  strife  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  panel 
at  the  right  depicts  Gutenberg  with  a  page  of  the  first  Bible  printed  from  movable  type,  five  hundred  years  ago. 


' 


revealed  in  the  questions  asked.  What  part  does  reading  play 
in  college  education?  Does  the  faculty  really  believe  in  teach- 
ing with  books;  do  the  presidents?  If  so  when  will  they  offer 
a  plan  to  integrate  the  massive  (and  expensive)  collections 
of  books  with  the  curricula;  or  give  the  librarian  a  status 
as  teacher  as  well  as  technician?  There  is  a  feeling  that  much 
smaller,  carefully  selected  and  easily  accessible  collections 
will  meet  the  actual  needs  revealed,  and  save  goodly  sums 
that  now  store  unused  treasures  in  unvisited  alcoves.  The 
expenditures  are  surprising — to  accession  a  book  costs  around 
two  dollars.  Yet  there  is  small  provision  to  teach  the  student 
to  emerge  from  a  catalogue  with  the  slip  of  victory. 

Encouragement  is  to  be  found  in  the  slow  increase  of 
student  readers,  and  in  many  devices  to  put  them  on  friendly 
terms  with  books.  The  honors  courses  have  done  this;  and 
the  taking  of  the  books  into  the  family,  as  it  were,  in  the 
hall,  dormitory,  and  even  fraternity.  The  browsing  room  may 
open  a  magic  casement  on  life  almost  by  chance.  The  li- 
brarian is  certainly  getting  around,  no  longer  a  custodian  of 
books  but  a  benevolent  peddler  of  shining  wares.  This  vol- 
ume deals  so  brilliantly  with  both  dilemmas  and  dreams  that 
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it  deserves  the  word  "challenging."  What  price  Adler,  when 
even  among  students  there  is  little  will-to-read? 

WHAT  EVERY  BOOKMAN  KNOWS  is  THAT  THE  JOYS  OF  READING 
often  come  in  unforeseen  ways.  The  papers  on  "The  Prac- 
tice of  Book  Selection"  read  before  the  Library  Institute 
offer  unexpected  delight  even  to  the  layman.  For  these  wise 
realists,  the  librarians,  invited  brilliant  men  of  special  com- 
petence to  tell  what  each  thought  of  the  books  in  his  field. 
Max  Lerner  covers  the  significant  books  in  political  science, 
economics,  and  sociology.  James  Clark  records  the  experi- 
ments he,  Lyman  Bryson  and  the  Macmillan  Company  made 
with  brief  books  "in  the  language  of  the  people."  He  notes 
chat  the  average  American  adult  reads  about  as  well  as  a 
fifth-grade  child.  Frederic  Melcher  reviews  what  the  pub- 
lishers have  done  for  popular  reading — and  it  is  a  grand 
endeavor.  Good  books  are  available  at  reasonable  prices. 

Even  the  selection  of  books  for  a  technical  department 
inspires  E.  H.  McClelland  to  an  essay  of  humanistic  charm, 
illuminated  by  such  touches  as  the  quotation  from  a  great 
librarian:  "If  Satan  should  write  a  book,  our  library  would 
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want  one  copy  for  reference."  Louis  Gottschalk  is  equally 
gay  and  sharp  on  historical  writing,  with  his  four  rules  to 
be  applied  by  a  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Books  that 
might  imitate  the  AAA  and  pay  authors  and  publishers  for 
not  producing  books.  Waldemar  Kaempffert,  with  his  mar- 
velous clarity,  shows  how  the  popularizing  of  science  merges 
with  both  philosophy  and  social  science.  In  short,  the  li- 
brarians are  getting  wise  counsel  for  their  endless  task  of 
choosing  books. 

After  five  hundred  years  vast  fields  of  readers  are  yet  un- 
tilled.  But  the  laborers  are  in  the  furrows;  they  see  visions 
of  a  great  democracy  of  readers.  Here  is  their  tribute  to 
Johann  Gutenberg  et  al.  The  benefactions  of  books  will 
never  cease.  They  may  be  complemented  by  new  modes  of 
communication.  It  may  be  useful  to  look  forward,  with  wild 
surmise,  toward  the  place  and  services  of  books  after  an- 
other five  hundred  years. 

Beware  of  Absolutes 

THE    AMERICAN    STAKES,    by    John    Chamberlain.    Carrick    &    Evans. 
320  pp.   Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

NATURALLY  I  LIKE  JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN  BECAUSE  HE  BELIEVES 
in  my  own  thesis  that  America  is  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
purely  capitalist  or  socialist  or  purely  anything  else.  I  like  his 
pungent  phrase,  "Freedom  dwells  in  the  interstices  of  the  five 
economic  systems."  In  fact,  freedom  in  John  Chamberlain's 
mind  dwells  in  the  interstices  of  his  thoughts,  which  are 
movable  like  furniture  in  a  house.  He  has  read  Stuart  Chase, 
possibly  Korzybski  as  well;  anyhow  he  can  walk  all  around 
among  his  ideas  without  sticking  fast  to  absolutes.  Everything 
in  the  American  scene  strikes  him  as  more  or  less  good  or 
bad,  more  or  less  rapidly  changing,  and  subject  to  the  benefits 
of  useful  interference  by  anyone  who  can  nse  his  head  and 
understand  what  forces  he  is  dealing  with. 

"The  American  Stakes"  is  a  refreshing  and  entertaining 
conversation  on  the  political-economic-social  scene,  the  New 
Deal  and  its  background,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mayor  La  Guardia, 
the  reformation  of  the  intellectual  radicals,  the  nature  of  de- 
mocracy. The  author  takes  the  NRA  as  the  New  Deal's  prize 
mistake,  and  the  gradual  shift  to  a  Brandeis  philosophy  of 
free  business  competition  and  flexible  prices  as  a  turning  to- 
ward the  light.  He  likes  Mr.  Hull  but  still  believes  our  main 
problems  are  at  home.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  summarize 
the  book.  If  you  have  a  freely  moving  mind,  you  can  buy  it 
and  luxuriate  in  John  Chamberlain's  brilliant,  easy  writing, 
agreeing  and  disagreeing,  more  or  less,  as  you  ride  along.  But 
if  you  are  tied  fast  to  the  party  line  of  the  Marxists  or  of  the 
Roosevelt-haters,  or  otherwise  have  neglected  to  acquire  the 
faculty  of  intellectual  locomotion,  skip  it,  for  it  will  strain 
your  moorings  and  cause  pain. 
Washington,  D.C.  DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 

A  Mind  of  Her  Own 

SHANGHAI— CITY    FOR   SALE,    by    Ernest    O.    Hauser.    Harcourt.    Brace. 
322   pp.    Price   $3,   postpaid   by    Survey    Associates,    Inc. 

READING  LIKE  A  NOVEL,  THIS  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  GREAT  CITY  FROM 
birth  to,  as  the  author  claims,  the  auction  block,  is  the  story  of 
the  taipans,  those  lovers  in  the  grand  manner  who  wooed 
the  mud  flats  by  the  Soochow  creek  into  a  painted  hussy — one 
of  the  trade  mistresses  of  the  world;  and  of  how  they  begot 
that  bastard  of  international  attitudes — the  Shanghai  Mind. 
This  mind  has  tainted  and  vitiated  the  dealings  of  all  who 
dwell  within  her  borders,  blocked  treaties  and  created  them. 
Above  all  it  has  tried  and  sometimes  succeeded  in  controlling 
foreign  policy.  Being  neither  Chinese  nor  of  any  one  European 
nation,  all  national  and  international  policies  were  foreign 
policies  to  Shanghai. 

This  Shanghai  mind  sees  the  world  in  terms  of  trade  routes; 
the  main  ones  being  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Yangtze  River. 
Therefore  it  is  not  strange  that  a  traveler  passing  through 
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Shanghai  gets  the  illusion  that  the  city,  although  actually  on 
the  edge  of  a  great  plain,  is  cut  off  from  China  by  a  mountain 
range.  Once  this  imaginary  barrier  is  crossed,  the  traveler 
finds  the  air  on  the  other  side  is  of  a  different  quality  and  the 
faces  of  the  people  look  west  over  the  great  country  and  not 
east  to  the  ocean  as  they  do  in  Shanghai. 

In  this  story,  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  city  on  the 
mud  flats,  the  great  wars,  the  Taiping  rebellion  which  showed 
that  the  mandate  of  Heaven  had  passed  from  the  Manchu  dy- 
nasty, the  first  Chinese  war  with  Japan  in  which  Japan  took 
the  initial  steps  in  her  "great  mission"  to  dominate  Asia,  the 
Boxer  "trouble,"  a  bewildered  struggling  of  many  forces  in  the 
great  country,  and  the  World  War  also,  were  illnesses  to 
Shanghai  such  as  any  growing  organism  is  subject  to. 

But  by  the  time  the  Japanese  began  to  annex  parts  of  China, 
Shanghai  had  grown  into  a  huge  city  and  was  being  used  as 
an  operating  base  by  the  Chinese  government. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  first  period  of 
the  present  conflict  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese. 
There  is  a  masterly  description  of  the  fighting  in  and  around 
Shanghai  when  the  Japanese  navy  decided  to  take  part  in  the 
war  the  army  was  making  in  and  around  Peiping.  The  story 
is  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  city  which  has  a  life  of  its 
own;  but  there  is  a  motif  of  ironic  comment  running  through 
the  book,  perhaps  the  nagging  conscience  of  an  imaginative 
taipan,  or  better  still  the  thoughts  of  Kuan  Ti,  that  Chinese 
God  of  War,  who  held  his  hand  so  often  waiting  for  the  full- 
ness of  time  before  he  let  the  city  feel  his  wrath. 

Here  is  good  reading  and  material  for  many  a  good  contro- 
versy, though  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  ironic 
understatement  from  parenthetical  criticism.  One  cannot  al- 
ways agree  with  Mr.  Hauser,  but  he  should  be  congratulated 
on  giving  the  world  the  story  of  Shanghai  at  the  psychological 
moment  and  on  having  done  it  so  well.  IDA  PRUITT 

American  Committee  for  Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives 

Team  Play 

ORGANIZED  LABOR  AND  PRODUCTION— NEXT  STEPS  IN  INDUS- 
TRIAL  DEMOCRACY,  by  Morris  L.  Cooke  and  Philip  Murray.  Harper.  277 
pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HOW  CAN  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR  GET  ALONG  TOGETHER  UNDER  THE 

wage  system  in  a  profit  economy?  Do  not  these  very  terms 
imply  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  capital  to  take  the  hide 
off  labor  when  it  can,  and  of  labor  when  it  is  strong  to  recip- 
rocate up  to  the  hilt?  Isn't  it  sheer  sentimental  rot  to  suggest 
that  either  will  do  anything  else? 

Or  is  there  a  shred  of  common  sense  somewhere  that  sug- 
gests that  a  little  less  of  the  highwayman  may  help  to  save  the 
necks  of  both?  That  is  an  idea  that  didn't  occur  to  the  re- 
nowned Kilkenny  cats,  but  it  has  occurred  to  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  followers  of  Frederick  W.  Taylor  and  to  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  leaders  of  the  CIO.  It  has  not  only  occurred 
to  them,  they  have  put  it  down  in  a  book  that  is  crammed 
with  wisdom.  It  may  be  that  it  will  be  quite  a  while  before 
anybody  else  will  be  able  to  write  as  wise  a  book  on  labor  and 
management. 

One  can't  review  such  a  book  in  500  words.  You  have  to 
read  it.  But  the  general  idea  is  that  there  is  "something 
wrong"  in  the  way  our  economic  system  functions.  With  no 
internal  customs  barriers,  an  abundance  of  raw  materials  and 
working  capital,  and  with  a  working  force  of  highest  efficien- 
cy, we  have  low  production,  great  unemployment,  vast  num- 
bers on  relief.  "A  16-cylinder  nation  limping  along  on  6  or  8 
cylinders." 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  this  shocking  condition?  Two 
things,  the  authors  think:  first,  bring  about  cooperation  be- 
tween management  and  labor  of  such  a  sort  that  labor's  vast 
untapped  resources  of  imagination  and  skill,  now  bottled  up 
because  of  faulty  relationships,  may  be  released.  This  means 
organization  of  all  the  workers  and  collective  bargaining 
throughout  industry.  It  means  an  abandonment  of  the  battle- 
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field  for  the  confer- 
ence room.  It  means 
education  of  labor 
leaders  and  of  man- 
agement executives  by 
each  other  and  the 
joining  of  forces  in  a 
common  enterprise. 

Second,  make  use  of 
everything  that  scien- 
tific management  has 
discovered  in  order  to 
increase  production 
and  improve  distribu- 
tion. That  means  or- 
ganization of  the  indi- 
vidual plant  for  effi- 
cient operation,  but 
it  means  two  other 
things  that  Frederick 
W.  Taylor  didn't  think 
much  about,  which 
nevertheless  are  the 
logical  results  of  his 
thinking:  national  eco- 
nomic planning;  and 
cooperation  between 
management  and  labor 
at  every  phase  of  the 
development  of  the  sci- 
entific process.  What 
the  authors  seem  to  en- 
visage is  nothing  less 
than  a  new  and  better 
social  order  built 
through  reason  and 
not  through  revolu- 
tion. 

This  book  is  going 

to  be  irritating  to  a  lot  of  readers  who  will  want  to  stop  and 
argue  at  a  score  of  points.  It  is  irritating  to  this  reviewer  be- 
cause the  writers  bolster  up  some  of  the  conclusions  with 
which  he  agrees  with  arguments  which  he  rejects,  and  there 
isn't  room  here  to  say  why. 

But  let  there  be  more  cooperation   between  Murray  and 
Cooke! 
New  Yorl^  School  of  Social  Woi\  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

The  Practice  of  Freedom 

A  LIBERAL  IN  WAR  TIME,  THE  EDUCATION  OF  ALBERT  DE  SILVER,  by 

Walter  Nelles.  Edited  by   Lewis  Gannett,  with  an  introduction  by  Roger 

N.    Baldwin.    Norton.  221    pp.    Price    $2.50,    postpaid    by    Survey    Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

HERE  is  A  TIMELY  VOLUME.  How  IT  BRINGS  BACK  THE  MEM- 
ories  of  the  old  days,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  in  a 
war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  we  were  fighting 
to  preserve  some  last  vestiges  of  democracy  in  this  country — 
brings  them  back  at  a  moment  when  war  is  again  overshadow- 
ing the  world,  and  the  battle  for  civil  liberties  is  growing  tense 
once  more.  Some  of  the  veterans  of  that  earlier  struggle  are 
still  on  the  job — preeminently,  the  center  and  soul  of  it  all, 
Roger  Baldwin,  as  indefatigable,  as  irresistible,  as  buoyant  as 
ever.  But  Albert  De  Silver  is  gone — killed  in  a  tragic  accident 
in  November  1924.  Today  he  seems  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  as  gay  and  gallant  as  ever — and  this  book,  a  tribute  of 
friendship,  tells  the  reason  why. 

Albert  De  Silver  was  what  the  biologists  would  call  a 
sport.  Born  to  wealth,  reared  in  the  trammeling  traditions  of 
upper  class  society,  educated  in  exclusive  schools,  entered 
early  into  the  conventional  practice  of  law,  there  was  yet  some- 
thing in  him  which  would  not  let  him  abide  "at  ease  in  Zion." 


Droving  by  Feodor  Zakharov 
JOHN  H.  FINLEY 

Author,  editor,  educator  and  exceptional  citizen.  His  books,  published  over  47 
years,  covered  the  fields  of  taxation,  statecraft,  travel,  philosophy;  his  editorship 
stretched  from  the  Charities  Review,  one  of  the  parent  stems  of  Survey  Graphic, 
to  The  New  York  Times. 


It  was  partly  an  insa- 
tiable curiosity,  partly 
a  rollicking  spirit  of 
adventure,  more  a  na- 
tive independence  of 
spirit  to  match  his  na- 
tive intelligence,  and 
always  an  innate  sense 
of  decency  which 
quickened  into  out- 
rage in  the  face  of  all 
injustice  and  cruelty. 
Then  there  was  the 
influence  of  a  posses- 
sive mother  who 
forced  him,  however 
unwillingly,  into  re- 
bellion; and  of  an 
adored  wife  who  as  a 
birthright  Quaker 
had  radicalism  in  her 
bones.  A  certain  dis- 
quiet, a  gay  question- 
ing of  his  world,  ap- 
pears early  in  his  ca- 
reer, but  nothing  de- 
cisive happened  till  the 
war  came,  and  tyranny 
and  terror  walked 
abroad. 

"Albert,  observing 
conditions  and  events 
with  the  same  cool- 
ness of  head  and 
warmth  of  heart  with 
which  he  tended  the 
affairs  of  clients,  got 
mad.  Loving  security 
much,  he  loved  intel- 
ligence much  more.  Its  chance  to  flourish  seemed  obviously 
dependent  even  for  the  wrong-headed  to  utter  what  they 
thought.  The  ideal  as  well  as  the  practice  of  freedom  to  think 
was  in  grave  danger.  Yet  it  might  be  possible  to  conserve 
sparks  of  the  ideal  for  later  fanning  back  to  vigor  in  the 
American  tradition.  Albert  counted  the  heavy  cost  to  himself 
of  lending  a  hand  to  that  end,  and  deliberately  decided  that 
that  was  just  what  he  wanted  to  do." 

In  a  few  months,  this  scion  of  aristocratic  Columbia  Heights 
was  doing  strange  and  shocking  things.  He  was  actually 
championing  the  cause  of  socialists,  IWW's,  anti-war  fanatics, 
and  conscientious  objectors — not  because  he  had  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  their  ideas,  but  because  he  insisted  upon  their 
right  to  hold  and  express  them.  This  was  Americanism, 
wasn't  it — in  any  case,  decency  and  fair  play?  The  Civil 
Liberties  Bureau  (now  Union)  was  as  though  made  to  his 
hand.  He  threw  into  its  work  every  ounce  of  energy  he  had, 
and  so  much  money  that  he  had  to  be  dissuaded  from  making 
the  bureau  too  exclusively  his  own.  When  Roger  Baldwin 
went  to  prison,  he  took  over  the  dangerous  work  of  the 
directorship  of  the  bureau.  When  the  office  was  raided  and 
arrests  threatened,  he  confessed  no  relish  for  trial  and  incar- 
ceration but,  serene  and  gay  as  ever,  stood  ready  for  what 
might  come.  The  war  over  and  the  crisis  ended,  De  Silver 
not  unnaturally  turned  to  other  interests.  He  plunged  into 
chemistry  with  an  almost  boyish  zest.  Had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  served  truth  as  lightheartedly  and  loyally  as  he  served 
liberty.  And  had  he  lived  to  this  hour,  when  war  again  men- 
aces democracy,  how  eagerly  would  he  have  swung  back  to 
the  old  fight. 
Nelles'  book  follows  the  story  of  Albert  De  Silver's  career 
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with  unfailing  insight  and  appreciation.  It  is  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  conveying  the  radiance  of  his  personality.  The  scat- 
tered quotations  from  his  letters  to  Margaret,  his  wife,  help 
greatly  to  this  end.  Roger  Baldwin's  introductory  tribute  and 
Lewis  Gannett's  editing  add  final  and  perfecting  touches  to  a 
work  that  lifts  the  heart  in  these  dark  and  depressing  days. 
Here  in  this  record  is  the  still  living  witness  of  the  unquench- 
able vitality  of  our  American  democracy.  Because  of  what  De 
Silver  was  and  did  yesterday,  we  may  have  faith  in  tomorrow. 
Community  Church  of  New  Yor\  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

Balance 

THIS   CONSTITUTION    OF   OURS,   hv    IudRe    Florence    E.    Allen.    Put 
nam.    198    pp.    Price    $2,    postpaid    by    Survey    Associates,    Inc. 

"ON    ALL    GREAT    SUBJECTS    MUCH    REMAINS    TO    BE    SAID."    THK 

words  are  as  true  now  as  they  were  when  John  Stuart  Mill 
wrote  them.  The  American  Constitution  is  a  great  subject. 
On  it  much  remains  to  be  said,  and  Judge  Florence  Allen 
has  put  some  in  her  attractive  little  book.  Indeed,  she  may 
occasionally  be  re-saying  because  certain  pages  read  as  if  they 
had  been  culled  from  speeches  on  the  principles  animating 
the  Founding  Fathers,  the  charter  which  they  struck  off  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  worked.  This  is 
praise,  because  ofttimes  a  test  of  good  writing  is  whether 
it  can  stand  being  spoken. 

Judge  Allen's  book  is  brief — 124  pages  of  text  and  an 
appendix  which  contains  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  25 
pages  indexing  it,  and  a  bibliography.  In  her  text  she  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  in  the  war 
power.  The  former  she  discusses  eloquently.  The  latter  she 
discusses  sugges'tively,  arguing  that  the  United  States  has 
been  advantaged  by  reason  of  the  "clogged"  nature  of  the 
war-making  power.  Only  Congress  can  declare  war.  This  is 
an  essential  counterbalance  to  the  President's  powers  in  ap- 
pointing and  controlling  our  foreign  service  and  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  Curiously,  after  laud- 
ing the  fact  that  the  war  power  is  "clogged,"  Judge  Allen 
does  not  go  on  to  discuss  the  proposal  of  the  Ludlow  and 
other  amendments  that  there  be  a  further  brake  in  the  re- 
quirement of  a  popular  referendum  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
But  her  book  is  a  brief  one  and  must  ignore  many  matters 
germane  to  its  central  thesis:  "Liberty  cannot  be  written 
ready-made  into  a  charter.  It  must  be  written  into  our  hearts, 
and  thus  sent  on  by  us  as  a  living  force  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. Here  in  America  we  do  have  the  great  and  living 
traditions.  But  only  by  graving  them  as  articles  of  faith  on 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  can  they  be  realized."  That  is  a  fine 
truth  finely  said  by  the  country's  outstanding  woman  jurist. 
Columbia  University  LINDSAY  ROGERS 

Educating  the  Whole  Man 

PREFACE  TO  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY,  by  I.  B.  Berkson. 
Columbia  University  Press.  250  pp.  Price  $'2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

THE    QUALITY    OF    TALK    ABOUT    EDUCATION    THESE    DAYS    IS    NOT 

high.  This  is  one  of  the  many  brave  attempts  to  set  it  straight, 
straight  in  terminology  as  well  as  in  idea,  and  the  result  is 
not  encouraging  for  those  who  expect  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  near  future.  One  need  not,  however,  be  too  pessimistic 
about  the  future  of  educational  practice,  since  this  book  like 
many  other  recent  ones  exhibits  a  concern  about  present 
educational  failures.  There  is  a  ground-swell  of  such  con- 
cern, and  where  there  is  much  seeking  it  would  be  willful 
scepticism  to  doubt  that  some  discovery  or  some  rediscovery 
is  imminent. 

The  trouble  with  this  book  is  that  it  gets  off  to  a  bad 
start  by  one  of  the  oldest  fallacies,  and  remains  consistently 
within  the  fallacious  atmosphere  throughout.  The  fallacy  is 
that,  since  educational  institutions  are  within  society  and 
often  are  subordinate  parts  of  the  political  state,  education  is 
the  handmaid  of  politics  and  must  have  a  political  end. 


Aristotle  and  Plato  are  misquoted  on  this  against  Robert  M. 
Hutchins.  Of  course  the  answer  to  this  fascist  fallacy  is  that 
individuals  are  being  educated  for  their  whole  lives,  not 
merely  for  their  parts  in  political  and  social  change.  They 
may  even  have  to  be  educated  to  withstand  politics.  Mr. 
Berkson  finishes  off  the  fallacy  by  founding  latter-day  democ- 
racy on  the  principle  of  the  infinite  worth  of  the  individual. 
This  is  not  politics  and  social  science;  it  is  the  metaphysics 
which  he  warned  us  against  at  the  beginning.  It  is  good 
metaphysics,  good  enough  to  be  admitted  as  part  of  the 
ground  for  a  good  philosophy  of  education. 

If  this  metaphysics  of  human  nature  were  taken  seriously 
and  understood  and  seen  through  to  the  point  where  appli- 
cation to  both  education  and  politics  could  be  made  without 
Mr.  Berkson's  confusions,  we  should  be  very  close  to  the 
discovery  that  many  of  us  hope  is  not  far  off.  The  education 
of  the  whole  man  would  turn  out  to  be  the  training  of  the 
intellect  and  its  subsidiary  powers  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  modern  education  and  democracy. 

Mr.  Berkson  knows  we  are  off  the  track  now,  and  he  has 
given  us  an  exhibition  of  what  it  is  to  be  off  the  track  in 
both  politics  and  education.  At  least  one  reader  is  looking 
backward  from  his  "Preface  to  an  Educational  Philosophy." 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.  SCOTT  BUCHANAN 

Are  We  Afraid  to  Think? 

DANGEROUS  THOUGHTS,   by   Lancelot   Hogbcn.    Norton.   283  pp.   Price 

$2.75,    postpaid    by    Survey    Associates.    Inc. 

HOGBEN     CHALLENGES     THE     READER     TO     RECONCILE     WHAT     WE 

know  with  what  we  do.  We  know  how  to  produce  all  we 
can  possibly  use;  yet  we  continue  to  act  as  if  we  could  sur- 
vive another  day  only  by  the  method  of  grab-as-grab-can. 
We  know  that  effective  production  depends  upon  coordina- 
tion of  effort;  yet  we  continue  to  act  as  if  we  could  achieve 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  only  as  each  one 
minds  his  own  business — at  the  expense  of  others.  Scientists, 
at  least,  should  know  better,  Hogben  protests. 

Civilization  is  racing  toward  catastrophe;  but  that  is  not 
because  we  are  stupid.  It  is  because  we  are  directing  our  clev- 
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erness  and  our  science  and  our  efforts  stupidly.  Instead  of 
considering  how  we  can  best  assure  ourselves  the  things  we 
really  need,  we  are  asking,  "How  can  we  preserve  democracy 
without  disturbing  our  privileges  or  upsetting  our  customs?" 
We  are  therefore  using  science  to  perpetuate  our  abuses — 
imperialisms  and  colonial  exploitations,  vested  interests  and 
legal  rackets,  war,  propaganda,  wholesale  fraud. 

The  humanitarian  aspirations  that  culminated  in  the 
French  Revolution  have  been  to  a  degree  realized  during 
the  expansion  of  capitalist  economics  and  scientific  technol- 
ogy. It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  capitalism  is  an 
essential  condition  for  retaining  or  enlarging  human  values. 
The  benefits  of  science  are  possible  without  congested  tene- 
ments and  squalid  cities,  without  fighting  about  coal  or 
iron.  Capitalism  is  today  the  chief  obstacle  to  making  the 
amenities  of  civilized  living  generally  available. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hogben  reminds  us  that  while  collec- 
tivism of  some  sort  is  necessary  for  the  survival  of  civilization, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  civilization.  We  must  not  let 
ourselves  be  dragooned  into  thinking  that  our  choice  lies 
between  a  dictatorship  of  those  who  own  and  manipulate  the 
economic  and  cultural  machinery — the  ultimate  in  capi- 
talism— and  a  dictatorship  of  the  consolidated  gangs  of 
bureaucrats — the  ultimate  in  stateism.  That  is  indeed  no 
choice  at  all.  We  may  choose  either  inertia  and  so  yield  all 
power  to  the  aggressive  and  ruthless;  or  we  may  choose  to 
apply  such  intelligence  as  we  have  to  planning  an  orderly 
transition  from  the  chaos  of  conflicting  anxieties  and  hatreds 
to  a  humane  and  scientific  era.  But  that  means  raising  ques- 
tions which  we  had  considered  settled;  that  means  disturb- 
ing complacencies,  undermining  privileges,  and  thinking — 
Dangerous  Thoughts. 
New  Yor^  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

Liberal  Schoolmen 

EDUCATION  FOR  DEMOCRACY   IN   OUR   TIME,  by  Jesse   H.   New 
Ion.  McGraw-Hill.  242  pp.   Price  $2.50. 

TEACHERS    FOR    DEMOCRACY— FOURTH     YEAHBOOK    OF    THE    JOHN 
DEWEY   SOCIETY,    written    in    collaboration    by    George    E.    Axtelle    and 
William    M.    Wallenberg.    Appleton-Century.    412    pp.    Price    $2.50. 
Postpaid   by    Survey  Associates,   Inc. 


PROFESSORS  GAZING  FROM  THEIR  STUDY  WINDOWS  BEHOLD  A 
troubled  world.  One  group  reacts  by  pasting  pages  from  the 
classics  over  the  panes,  so  that  they  may  smoulder  undis- 
turbed in  eternal  verities.  Another  group  throws  wide  the 
sash  and  climbs  out  to  carry  blazing  torches  into  the  fray. 
The  authors  of  our  two  volumes  are  in  the  latter  group. 

Professor  Newlon,  who  was  one  of  the  country's  leading 
public  school  administrators  for  more  years  than  he  has 
been  a  college  professor,  has  written  a  solid,  scholarly  book, 
yet  one  that  is  so  clear  and  concise  that  the  layman  seeking 
to  understand  the  position  of  the  school  in  today's  confu- 
sion can  find  no  better  aid  than  this.  The  author  believes 
that  the  schools  are  necessarily  a  reflection  of  the  society  that 
supports  them  and  that  they  necessarily  influence  the  direc- 
tion of  development  of  that  society.  His  thesis  is  that  we  can 
enjoy  democracy  in  our  adult  world  only  if  our  youngsters 
are  schooled  in  democracy. 

But  Professor  Newlon  is  not  one  who  believes  that  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  waving  from  a  school  flagpole  guarantees 
ound  teaching  of  democracy.  Long  experience  as  a  liberal 
choolman  has  taught  him  that  there  are  forces  in  the  coun- 
that  would  keep  what  they  have  or  seek  what  they  want 
direct  action  rather  than  trust  democracy  to  award  it  to 
em.  He  says:  "A  social  strategy  must  be  fashioned  for 
emocracy.  .  .  .  [It]  must  take  account  of  the  actualities  of 
American  life,  of  its  class  structure,  its  interest  groups,  what 
i  good  and  what  is  undesirable  in  its  traditions.  .  .  ." 
"The  Yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey  Society"  has  the  un- 
:venness  typical  of  volumes  prepared  by  many  authors,  but 
roup  planning  has  given  it  a  fair  degree  of  coherence.  It 
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Problems 

and 
procedures 

of 

public  welfare 
administration 


fully  described  by  an  expert 
in  this  important  new  book 

The   Public  Welfare 
Administrator 

By  ELWOOD  STREET 

Director  of  the  Community  Fund  and  of  the  Community  Council, 

Richmond,  Va. ;  Formerly  Director  of  Public  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

McGraw-Hill  Publications  in  Sociology — $4.00 

OUT  of  the  depression  years  has  come  a  new  concept 
of  public  responsibility  for  welfare  services  and  for 
the  social  security  of  the  people.  How  these  services  can 
best  be  organized  and  operated  is  the  subject  of  this  manual 
by  a  veteran  of  public  welfare  service.  This  is  an  immedi- 
ately helpful  and  useful  book,  basing  its  discussion  through- 
out on  the  individual  agency  of  the  local  community. 

y  i  Rooted  firmly  in  the  day  by  day  problems  of  the 
person  who  is  responsible  administratively  for  the  care  of 
the  dependent,  the  defective,  the  delinquent  and  the  diseased 
in  the  local  community  or  individual  agency,  the  text  is 
amply  illustrated  by  descriptions  of  actual  problems  of 
public  welfare  administration  and  the  ways  in  which  they 
are  handled. 


i  -f  All  phases  of  the  subject  are  covered:  philosophical, 
legal  and  regulatory;  special  techniques  of  the  adminis- 
trator ;  problems  of  organization  and  management ;  per- 
sonnel procedure;  accounting  and  budgeting;  purchasing 
and  property  management;  transportation  and  communica- 
tion ;  statistics  and  records ;  public  relations. 

i  i  To  receive  a  copy  of  this  book  for  10  days'  examina- 
tion before  you  decide  to  keep  it,  just  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  below.  You  will  be  sure  to  find  a  helpful  clarifica- 
tion of  your  problems  in  Mr.  Street's  experience-tested 
manual. 


McG  RAW- HILL 

ON-APPROVAL  COUPON 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  W.  42d  SU  N.  Y.  C. 

Send  me  Street  —  The  Public  Welfare  Administrator  for  10  days' 
examination  on  approval.  In  10  days  I  will  send  $4.00  plus  few 
cents  postage,  or  return  book  postpaid.  (We  pay  postage  on  orders 
accompanied  by  remittance.) 


Name    . 

Address  

City   and   State 

Position     

Company    S.G.   5-40 

(Books  sent  on  approval  in  U.   S.  and  Canada  only.) 


A  unique  and  indispensable  volume 

for  everyone  who  guides  young 
children  or  their  parents  .  .  . 

THE  FIRST  FIVE 
YEARS  OF  LIFE 

By  ARNOLD  GESELL 

AND  OTHERS 

The  Clinic  of  Child  Development,  Yale 
University,  has  spent  the  last  fifteen  years 
studying  hundreds  of  pre-school  children. 
The  book  which  has  grown  out  of  this  re- 
search describes  as  never  before  the  physical 
and  mental  developments  which  take  place 
during  the  five  most  important  years  in  the 
life  of  a  human  being. 

Illustrated.  £3.50 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS  •  49  E.  33rd  St  .  NEW  YORK 


New  Harvard  Books 

THE  ATLANTIC  MIGRATION 
1607  -  1860 

By  Marcus  Lee  Hansen 

A  brilliant  account  of  transatlantic  migration,  particularly 
in  the  early  and  middle  nineteenth  century.  Unlike  most 
historians  of  immigration,  Professor  Hansen  takes  his  stand 
in  Europe  rather  than  America,  and  describes  the  various 
conditions  there  that  made  people  want  to  come  to  the 
New  World.  He  paints  a  picture  of  unusual  vividness. 

#3.50 

POPULATION 

By  Gunnar  Myrdal 

Today  more  than  ever,  when  the  old-age  pension  system 
and  the  alien  exclusion  laws  are  matters  of  deep  public 
interest,  Professor  Myrdal's  analysis  of  the  population 
problem  is  of  vital  significance.  He  describes  at  some 
length  the  experience  of  Sweden,  which  has  in  recent 
years  developed  policies  which  may  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  world  in  general.  #2.00 
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shares  Professor  Newlon's  concern  with  the  role  of  the  school 
in  the  preparation  of  a  democratic  citizenry,  but  the  state  of 
mind  of  some  of  the  yearbook  contributors  might  be  more 
accurately  described  as  "alarm"  rather  than  "concern." 

Some  of  the  contributions,  such  as  the  opening  chapter  by 
Dean  Melby,  are  primarily  summaries  of  widely  recognized 
fact.  Others,  notably  those  by  Professors  Martin  and  Smith, 
are  packed  with  sound  suggestions  for  a  program  of  action. 
The  chapter  by  Professor  McSwain  on  "Democratic  Concepts 
of  Learning  and  Teaching"  may  be  challenging  but  is  scarce- 
ly enlightening.  The  reviewer  may  never  have  learned  to 
read  well,  but  he  is  stumped  by  such  sentences  as:  "Democ- 
racy, as  a  philosophy  of  social  living,  is  rooted  in  a  dynamic 
stream  of  social  thought  and  action  and,  therefore,  must  be 
evolutionary  in  nature,  structure,  and  operation."  And, 
"Thinking,  in  the  truest  sense,  constitutes  an  inner  conver- 
sation between  the  internal  self  and  the  internal  other." 
(Italics  in  original.)  Invention  is  glorious  except  when  it  re- 
places the  dictionary  as  a  source  of  word  meanings. 

The  appearance  of  two  books  such  as  these  within  a  few 
weeks  of  one  another  indicates  that  there  still  are  educators 
actively  striving  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  faith  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  in  the  schools  as  the  bulwark  of  democracy. 
University  of  New  Hampshire  EVERETT  B.  SACKETT 

The  Unlimited  Community 

POSITIVE    DEMOCRACY,    by    James    Feiblcman.    University    of    North 
Carolina  Press.   256  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by   Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  A  POSITIVE  VIEW  OF  DEMOC- 
racy  and  of  its  implications  in  human  attitudes  and  affairs 
is  the  purpose  of  this  book.  It  is,  to  my  knowledge,  unique 
in  both  aim  and  approach;  the  end  result  is  to  set  democracy 
on  a  firmer  foundation  of  reason  and  meaning  than  many 
of  us  heretofore  could  have  supplied.  So  much  so,  indeed, 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  educator  concerned  to  be 
clear  and  firm  about  ends  and  means  in  the  conduct  of  all 
education,  this  volume  ranks  high  on  the  "must"  reading 
list. 

It  first  points  out  the  negative  nature  of  most  historic 
democratic  theory.  It  shows  its  predominantly  political  and 
socially  non-functional  emphasis;  and  is  clear  about  its  non- 
rational  premises  in  the  assumed  separable  autonomy  of  each 
individual. 

The  author's  characterization  of  the  positive,  social  democ- 
racy required  in  our  day  is  persuasive  and  rooted  in  a  meta- 
physic  of  the  "unlimited  community"  as  expounded  by  Amer- 
ica's great,  unappreciated  philosopher,  Charles  S.  Peirce.  "All 
this  requires  a  conceived  identification  of  one's  interest  with 
those  of  an  unlimited  community."  "The  individual,"  Feible- 
man  concludes  in  his  effort  to  root  democracy  in  the  nature 
of  things,  "is  both  part  of  a  social  whole  and  himself  a 
whole  to  his  own  parts,  and  .  .  .  what  serves  his  own  in- 
trinsic well-being  is  alone  what  matters.  Yet  the  two  ends  are 
no  way  conflicting;  the  individual  can  do,  justice  to  himself 
only  by  not  setting  himself  up  as  a  final  end." 

Positive  democracy  posits  a  progressive  and  radical  use  of 
science,  a  conception  of  property  which  is  functional,  an 
economic  organization  which  assures  opportunity  for  liveli- 
hood. And,  finally,  a  sound  democracy  requires  a  stand  for 
liberalism  as  that  setting  in  which  freedom  and  experiment 
are  encouraged  because  scientific  law  is  always  hypothesis  in 
"any  state  of  affairs  short  of  the  complete  establishment  of 
law."  And  the  author  gives  us  this  excellent  statement  in  his 
discussion  of  why  we  must  seek  to  cultivate  reason  as  over 
and  beyond  purely  pragmatic  thinking.  "No  eventual  un- 
certainty is  intended  but  only  an  experimental  attitude,  the 
seeking  among  relative  political  formulations  not  for  one 
that  is  absolutely  relative  but  for  one  that  is  relatively  abso- 
lute." 

Indeed   this   approach   of   the   philosophic   soundness   o 
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planned  effort  toward  a  "relatively  absolute"  is  the  nub  of 
the  book.  The  essential  "irreducible  minimum  of  liberalism" 
is  "the  freedom  to  find  the  law  and  to  follow  it."  That 
"reason"  which  will  discover  law  and  which  is  thus  sought 
as  foundational  is  thus  prospective  and  potential  in  its  dis- 
closure, and  not  retrospective  and  "scholastic." 

Although,  as  all  this  suggests,  the  treatment  is  somewhat 
abstruse,  it  is  not  obscure;  and  the  practical  implications  of 
theory  are  suggested  again  and  again.  The  faith  that  is  in  us 
regarding  the  primacy  of  democracy  as  a  way  of  life  has,  in 
short,  never  been  better  or  more  profoundly  supported  at 
the  philosopher's  hands  than  here.  The  author  has  done 
splendidly  what  he  tried  to  do — and  a  needed  job  it  was — 
namely,  he  has  considered  "the  saving  elements  of  democracy 
in  order  that  they  may  be  made  available  whenever  and 
wherever  democracy  is  to  be  applied  again  in  action." 
New  Yor/^  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Revolution  in  the  Crucible 

I   CONFESS,    by    Benjamin    Gitlow.    With    an    introduction    by    Max    East 
man.   Dutton.   611   pp.    Price   $'3.75. 

REVOLUTION,  WHY,  HOW  AND  WHEN?  by  Robert  Hunter.  Harper. 
385    pp.    Price    $3. 

Postpaid    by    Survey    Associates,    Inc. 

BEN  GITLOW  AND  ROBERT  HUNTER  BOTH  DEAL  IN  THEIR 
fascinating  volumes  with  the  theme  of  social  revolution.  Mr. 
Gitlow  writes  as  a  former  active  member  and  officer  of  the 
Communist  party,  and  as  one  now  thoroughly  disillusioned 
with  the  communist  approach  to  the  solution  of  social  and 
economic  problems.  His  contribution  is  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
tensely interesting  personal  history,  in  which  he  describes 
the  myriad  activities  of  the  followers  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  in 
the  United  States  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  abroad  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Robert  Hunter,  on  the  other  hand, 
approaches  his  subject  primarily  as  a  student  of  revolutionary 
movements,  rather  than  as  a  participant  in  them. 

Ben  Gitlow  opens  with  several  chapters  on  his  early  life, 
on  his  career  in  the  New  York  Assembly  and  on  his  years 
as  a  political  prisoner,  charged  with  violating  the  criminal 
syndicalism  law.  He  then  describes  in  detail  his  activities 
during  the  twenties  in  the  Communist  party  as  a  member 
of.  its  secretariat  of  three,  as  the  party's  executive  secretary 
and  as  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Communist 
International. 

From  his  release  from  prison  in  1922  until  1929,  when  he 
severed  his  relation  with  the  Communist  party,  Gitlow  was 
in  a  position  to  observe,  as  were  few  others,  the  operations  of 
the  party.  He  describes  in  vivid  chapters  his  visits  to  Russia, 
his  reception  by  Stalin,  and  the  rigid  discipline  imposed  by 
the  Third  International  on  the  every  move  of  communists  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  His  description  of  the  various  com- 
missions sent  by  Moscow  to  this  country  to  settle  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  contending  factions  within  the  party 
has  its  comic  opera  as  well  as  its  more  serious  angle. 

Gitlow's  experience  in  the  movement  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  and  his  growing  belief  in  the  grave  dangers  to 
world  progress  involved  in  the  advocacy  and  practice  of  dic- 
tatorship and  the  totalitarian  state,  led  to  his  final  break 
with  the  movement. 

Today  the  author  looks  not  to  communism  but  to  demo- 
cratic socialization  of  industry  as  providing  the  solution  of 
America's  social  problems.  "To  yield  to  communism,"  he 
declares,  "is  to  permit  the  abrogation  of  our  liberties  and  the 
institution  of  a  system  of  state  exploitation  of  labor  that 
would  make  our  people  chattels  of  the  dictatorial  regime." 

The  volume  is  not  devoid  of  mistakes.  Mr.  Gitlow's  ac- 
count of  the  forces  in  the  Socialist  party  leading  to  the  1935 
split  contains  a  number  of  inaccuracies,  but  on  the  whole  he 
has  written  a  carefully  documented  and  authentic  story  about 
one  of  America's  minority  movements  which  no  student  of 
this  subject  can  afford  to  ignore. 
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YOU  BE 
THE  JUDGE 

by  Ernest  Mortenson 

"What  this  book  does  is  to  make 
the  law  and  its  everyday  pro- 
cesses understandable  to  the 
man-in-the-street.  The  idea  of 
the  book's  method  is  ingenious;  its  competent  exposi- 
tion has  long  been  awaited;  and  the  lay  public  (as 
well  as  the  legal  profession)  ought  to  welcome  it 
heartily." — John  H.  Wigmore,  Dean  Emeritus,  North- 
western University  School  of  Law. 

8  Plates.  And  over  50  drawings  by  Alain  highlight  the 
humor  in  the  text.  #3.75 

Published,  January  1940 

THE  DEVELOPMENT 
of  SOCIAL  THOUGHT 

by  Emory  S.  Bogardus 

This  book  brings  to  life  the  men  who  have  shaped 
group  thought  —  in  Orient  and  Occident  —  through- 
out the  ages.  Philosophic  roots  are  traced  back  to 
the  proverbs  of  a  dim  past.  Modern  systems  take  on 
new  clarity  and  significance. 

"It  is  much  the  most  complete  summary  of  social 
thought  available  —  remarkable  for  its  grasp  and 
thoroughness,"  says  Professor  Lyman  Bryson  of 
Columbia  University.  564  pages.  $3.50 

To  Come  from  Press  in  June 

A  HISTORY  of 
ECONOMIC  IDEAS 

by  Edmund  Whittaker 

Here  is  a  book  of  rare  scholarship  certain  to  win 
prompt  critical  acclaim.  Instead  of  conventional 
chapters  on  schools  and  periods,  this  study  offers  his- 
torical data  on  major  economic  issues  —  wealth, 
property,  population,  etc.  —  with  close  attention  to 
modern  developments. 

"We  have  long  needed  a  work  along  the  lines  which 
Professor  Whittaker  has  adopted,"  says  Professor  J. 
M.  Ferguson  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

About  #4.00 

A.  B.  C.  of  COOPERATIVES 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR 

CONSUMERS  AND  PRODUCERS 

by  Gerald  Richardson 

This  handbook  is  the  simplest  statement  of  the  means 
and  method  of  starring  a  cooperative  of  any  kind  — 
consumer  or  producer.  Model  set-ups,  including  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  are  given.  #2.00 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  COMPANY 

55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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"Many  economists  have  hailed 
this  authoritative  work  as  the 
most  important  volume  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  the  field  of  dis- 
tribution costs."  —  The  Ameri- 
can Consumer, 


•Does- 


DISTRIBUTION 

Cost  Too  Much  ? 

This  non-partisan,  fact-finding  survey  of  current  market- 
ing methods  analyzes  the  entire  distributive  process  in 
this  country,  shows  just  how  much  the  various  distribu- 
tion services  cost,  and  where  the  consumer's  dollar 
goes.  The  suggested  "Program  of  Action"  contains 
important  recommendations,  which  have  been  widely 
and  favorably  commented  on  in  the  press  and  by 
economists  and  business  men  .  .  .  420  Pages,  75  Tables 
and  Figures  —  cloth,  $3.50. 

.Descriptive  leaflet  on  request 
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Mary  K.  Simkhovitch 
GROUP  LIFE 

In  a  simple  but  searching  analysis,  the  Director  of 
Greenwich  House  shows  how  the  relationships  of 
the  family  grow  through  the  larger  groups:  the 
school,  club,  committee,  vocational,  race,  class,  con- 
sumer, labor,  pressure,  neighborhood,  nation,  state, 
and  church  groups.  A  revealing  picture  of  the 
primary  groups  in  which  humanity  is  enmeshed. 
Belongs  on  your  shelf  beside  Lindeman's  SOCIAL 
DISCOVERY  and  Mary  Follett's  CREATIVE 
EXPERIENCE.  $1.00 

Dr.  Bruce  L.  Melvin 

YOUTH- 
MILLIONS  TOO  MANY? 

Foreword  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

From  his  own  wide  experience  with  Federal  agencies 
and  with  the  resources  of  government  research,  Dr. 
Melvin  summarizes  the  situation  of  American  youth, 
—in  town,  city,  village,  farm;  negro  and  white. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  says:  "A  country  in  which  there' is 
no  place  for  youth  has  signed  its  death  warrant.  .  .  . 
This  book  will  serve  to  clarify  the  problems  before 
us  today  and  will  point  the  way  to  sound  solutions." 
Dr.  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  Director  of  American  Youth 
Commission,  says:  "Readable,  helpful,  challenging 
.  .  .  the  facts  are  sound;  his  clues  to  action  are 
constructive." 

See  them  at  our  Convention  Booth 

ASSOCIATION    PRESS 


347  Madison   Avenue 


New   York,   N.  Y. 
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When  Ben  Gitlow  joined  the  Socialist  party  in  1907,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  Robert  Hunter  was  one  of  the  party's 
chief  columnists  and  writers.  His  "Socialists  at  Work,"  die 
story  of  the  accomplishments  of  socialists  abroad  in  the  field 
of  political  and  industrial  democracy,  was  published  in  1908. 
Following  this  work,  Hunter  wrote  several  other  volumes, 
including  one  exceedingly  critical  of  any  revolutionary  move- 
ment which  includes  a  demand  for  wholesale  violence.  Hun- 
ter's published  writings  on  social  problems  ceased,  however, 
some  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  the  present  volume  is  the  first 
book  on  a  sociological  subject  written  by  the  author  since  1918. 

This  volume  shows  that  Mr.  Hunter — who  gave  a  number 
of  courses  in  the  University  of  California  on  post-revolu- 
tionary movements  during  the  twenties — has  kept  a  close  eye 
on  contemporary  developments.  Here  the  author  presents  us 
with  a  swift  survey  of  many  revolutionary  periods  in  the 
past  when  power  was  being  transferred  from  one  class  to 
another  and  describes  clearly  and  vividly  the  techniques  used 
by  many  a  dictator  from  Biblical  times  to  the  Russian  and 
German  regimes. 

As  a  result  of  his  studies,  the  author  comes  to  certain 
definite  conclusions  regarding  the  causes  of  social  revolution. 
Misery,  he  maintains,  is  not  the  cause  of  revolution.  "If  de- 
pression, poverty,  unemployment  and  enraged  masses  could 
'make'  revolutions  there  would  have  been  one  every  two 
or  three  years  from  1815  to  1848  in  Great  Britain  and  prob- 
ably elsewhere  in  Europe.  Slavery,  not  revolution,  is  the  child 
of  fatigue,  poverty,  and  famine."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Hunter  finds  in  financial  derangements  following  wars,  rap- 
idly and  erratically  changing  prices,  an  effective  cause  of 
revolutionary  upheavals.  For  success  in  revolution,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter declares,  there  must  be  a  conjunction  of  several  condi- 
tions and  forces:  "The  collapse  of  government  with  all  that 
it  involves;  the  instability  of  the  economic  system  and  par- 
ticularly of  its  monetary  basis;  'the  benevolent  neutrality 
of  the  populace,'  as  Mussolini  once  called  it;  and  the  militant 
support  of  the  revolution  by  armed  forces  and  embittered, 
aggressive  sections  or  leaders  of  the  middle  class."  The  author 
contends  that  revolutions  are  not  engineered  by  proletarians 
and  peasants. 

Throughout  the  book  the  author  tells  of  intimate  and  il- 
luminating conversations  with  many  of  the  leaders  of  rev- 
olutionary thought  in  Europe  whom  he  met  at  socialist  gath- 
erings in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

The  book  suffers,  however,  from  the  failure  of  the  author 
to  describe  any  other  type  of  revolution  than  that  which 
involves  sudden  and  somewhat  violent  overthrow  of  the  so- 
cial order  and  the  omission  of  any  discussion  of  peaceful  and 
democratic  revolution  toward  a  cooperative  or  socialist  order. 
The  author,  in  writing  about  modern  revolution,  likewise 
fails  to  analyze  as  carefully  as  he  might  the  effect  of  Amer- 
ica's advanced  technological  structure  and  of  the  organized 
labor  movement  on  possible  future  sudden  revolutions. 
While  an  analysis  of  the  forces  making  for  past  revolutions  is 
suggestive,  the  applicability  of  the  lessons  learned  from  them 
to  present  day  conditions  in  the  United  States  is  problemati- 
cal. Despite  certain  limitations,  however,  this  book  is  a 
genuine  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  many  types  of  rev- 
olutionary activity. 
New  Yor{  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 

Of  Civilized  Beings 

THE  ART  OF  LIVING,  by  Andre  Maurois.  Harper.  323   pp.   Price  $2.50, 
postpaid  by    Survey   Associates,   Inc. 

THE   ART   OF   LIVING   IS   SUCH   A  NEGLECTED  ART  IN   THESE  TENSE 

times  that  it  is  refreshing  and  invigorating  and  at  the  same 

time  infinitely  restful  to  lose  oneself  in  Andre  Maurois'  "Art 

of  Living." 

The  French,  in  spite  of  the  strain  of  recurring  crises  in 

their  national  existence,  have  not  lost  their  profound  sense  of 
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knowing  how  to  live  simply  and  well.  Maurois  has  caught 
the  essence  of  this  quality  in  his  imaginative  approach  to 
human  relations  in  daily  living.  He  runs  the  whole  gamut 
of  life  for  anyone  and  everyone,  and  it  is  this  very  uni- 
versality which  strikes  a  sympathetic  chord  in  all  of  us. 

The  first  chapter,  "The  Art  of  Loving,"  is  written  with 
such  delicate  grace  and  understanding  of  the  aspirations  of 
men  and  women  that  we  are  enchanted  by  its  beauty.  When 
we  come  to  the  discussion  of  marriage,  the  author  points  out 
that  the  desire  to  form  a  permanent  relationship  is  essential 
to  a  happy  marriage;  and  that  a  fair  supply  of  good  sense  is 
needed  to  reconcile  profound  differences  in  temperament  and 
tastes.  The  picture  of  family  life  is  drawn  with  gentle  humor 
and  sympathetic  comprehension:  "an  interior  boredom  and  a 
deep  sense  of  communion." 

Maurois  feels  that  work,  in  its  variety  and  its  human  re- 
lationships, is  a  prime  necessity  of  life.  From  this  stems  a 
relevant  discussion  of  the  qualities  of  leadership.  There  is  a 
penetrating  closing  chapter  on  happiness,  presented  with 
that  full  understanding  of  the  human  qualities  of  civilized 
peoples  which  characterizes  the  French  writers  of  distinction 
today  as  in  the  past. 

The  translation  of  this  book  has  been  admirably  done  by 
James  Whitall,  for  one  feels  the  exquisite,  flowing  style  of 
M.  Maurois  running  through  it. 
New  Yor{  DOROTHY  F.  LEET 

The  Great  Discoverer 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS:  BEING  THE  LIFE  or  THE  VERY  MAG- 
NIFICENT LOUD  DON  CRIST6BAL  Col.6N,  by  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Mac- 
millan.  524  pp.  Price  $'4,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

SENOR  DE  MADARIAGA  HAS  ADDED  A  BRILLIANTLY  WRITTEN 
work  to  the  ever  increasing  volume  of  literature  on  the  Great 
Discoverer,  and  has  presented  another  hypothesis  concern- 
ing his  origins:  namely,  that  he  probably  came  of  a  family 
of  Catalan  converses  who  emigrated  to  Italy  toward  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Thoroughly  steeped  in  the  sources  and  conversant  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  modern  critical  writings,  he  in  the  main 
leaves  to  one  side  hypermeticulous  criticism,  which  he  seems 
to  regard  with  a  certain  impatience,  and  chooses  to  approach 
Columbus  from  the  more  lively  point  of  view  of  emotion 
and  psychological  interpretation.  He  finds  the  key  to  the 
understanding  of  the  aims  and  activities  of  Columbus  in 
"psychological  necessity"  and,  while  subjecting  many  points 
to  searching  scrutiny,  he  seeks  to  perceive  the  true  and  prob- 
able and  eliminate  the  false  and  improbable  largely  on  an 
introspective  and  deductive  basis.  His  work  is  consequently 
to  a  considerable  degree  psychological,  speculative,  imagina- 
tive and  introspective,  and  hence  inevitably  provocative  and 
controversial. 

Senor  de  Madariaga  postulates  the  fundamental  truth  of 
the  statements  of  Columbus  concerning  himself.  He  seems  to 
accept  the  voyage  to  Iceland,  service  of  Rene  of  Anjou,  activi- 
ties as  a  corsair,  and  Watling's  Island  as  the  first  landfall, 
and  with  facility  disposes  of  the  question  of  Toscanelli  and 
the  problem  of  the  objectives  of  Columbus  on  his  first  voy- 
age. Pre-discovery  and  the  unknown  mariner,  however,  are 
rejected  as  fantasies.  He  argues  for  the  now  generally  ac- 
cepted Genoese  birth  in  1451. 

The  suggestion  that  Columbus  was  of  Catalan  converse 
origin  will  undoubtedly  give  rise  to  further  speculation.  His 
arguments  seem  logical  and  convincing  in  certain  places,  and 
little  more  than  rationalization  of  an  already  declared  thesis 
in  others.  Time  and  minute  criticism  alone  will  determine 
the  ultimate  merit  of  this  additional  theory. 

Senor  de  Madariaga  has  made  judicious  use  of  quotations 
from  contemporary  sources.  These  add  much  to  the  work. 
Permitting  Columbus  to  "speak  for  himself"  from  Jamaica 
in  1503  is  an  especially  happy  device.  Broad  quotations  from 
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SOCIAL  WORK  ENGINEERING 

By  JUNE  PURCELL  GUILD 
and  ARTHUR  ALDEN  GUILD 

Executive  Director,  Seattle  Community  Fund  and 
Welfare  Council 

A  modern  reference  manual  for  all  local  social 
agencies.  Specific  treatment  given  to  problems 
of  planning,  budgeting,  surveying  and  apprais- 
ing all  types  of  community  work.  Many  ideas 
on  money  raising  for  various  social  services,  in- 
cluding public  education,  delinquency,  health, 
recreation,  etc.  Endorsed  by  ALLEN  T.  BURNS, 
Executive  Vice-President,  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.  #1.75 

THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
POLICY  AND  HOW  IT  WORKS 

By  JOSEPH  ROSENFARB 

Attorney  in  the  NLRB 

FOREWORDS  BY 
J.  WARREN  MADDEN 

Chairman  of  the  NLRB 

SENATOR  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

Author,  "The  National  Labor  Relations  Act" 
The  first  complete  story  of  the  developments 
which  resulted  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Law  and  of  the  Law's  administration  by  the 
NLRB  since  its  inception.  Exhaustive,  definitive 
and  fully  documented,  it  explains  why  the  law 
was  passed,  what  it  means,  how  it  works,  and 
what  results  are  being  achieved.  Scores  of  cases 
cited  showing  principles  of  labor  relations  for 
guidance  of  employers  and  unions.  SENATOR 
WAGNER  says,  "Its  clarity,  simplicity,  and 
readability  commend  it  to  the  layman  as  well  as 
the  specialist."  Over  700  pages.  $5.00 

NATIONAL  WELFARE 
AND  BUSINESS  STABILITY 

By  JOHN  BAUER 

A  timely  plea  for  a  consistent  and  permanent 
program  of  public  works  spending  to  solve 
America's  biggest  problem  —  unemployment. 
Tells  how  to  meet  this  problem  practically,  how 
to  put  it  in  operation.  Provides  competent,  non- 
partisan  appraisal  of  the  real  issues  before  the 
voters  in  the  coming  elections.  $2.00 

HOW  TO  HELP  YOUR  HEARING 

By  LOUISE  M.  NEUSCHUTZ 

This  book  offers  heartening  and  scientifically 
sound  advice  on  how  to  overcome  physical  and 
psychological  handicaps  attendant  upon  loss  of 
hearing.  Discusses  hearing  aids,  lip  reading, 
acoustic  training,  the  use  of  residual  hearing, 
careers  and  avocations,  and  other  aids  designed 
to  regain  or  retain  the  ability  to  participate 
normally  in  everyday  affairs.  $2.50 

At  your  bookstore,  or  on  approval  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  E.  33rd  ST.,  N.  Y. 
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A  book  that  will  open  even  the 

social  worker's  eyes  to  our  most 

shameful  social  problem 

NATIVE  SON 

By  RICHARD  WRIGHT 


The  Sensational  Best  Seller  that  has 
Awakened  a  Nation's  Conscience! 


THE  most  accurate  and  detailed  statistical  re- 
ports, the  most  searching  and  revealing  surveys, 
a  decade's  accumulation  of  case  histories — all  of 
these  cannot  reveal  what  the  Negro  really  feels,  in 
the  way  portrayed  in  NATIVE  SON.  A  psycho- 
logical novel  that  plumbs  heretofore  unconsidered 
depths  of  character,  it  strikes  to  the  very  taproot 
of  the  problem  of  the  Negroes  and  their  relations 
with  whites.  TIME  MAGAZINE  says:  "Only  a 
Negro  could  have  written  this  novel,  but  until  now 
no  Negro  has  possessed  either  the  talent  or  the  dar- 
ing to  write  it.  For  all  its  murder-mystery  suspense, 
it  is  no  more  simply  a  crime  story  than  was  Crime 
and  Punishment."  $2.50. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS    •    49  E.  33rd  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Non-Violence   in 
an    Aggressive    World 

By  A.  J.  MUSTE 

A  vigorous  and  convincing  presentation  of  pacifism 
as  a  logical  and  ethical  means  of  combating  vio- 
lence and  aggression.  $2.00 

I  Have  Seen  God  Do  It 

By  SHERWOOD  EDDY 

Behind  the  scenes  of  stirring  movements  around  the 

world   with   which    Dr.    Eddy   has   been   intimately 

connected.  $2.00 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
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JOSEPH  STALIN'S  OWN 
CREDO  OF  WORLD 
POWER  .  .  .  WRITTEN 
BY  HIMSELF.  "Stalin's 
propaganda  represents 
a  far  greater  menace 
than  the  excited  bluster 
of  Hitler  or  the  pom- 
pous philosophising  of 
Mussolini."— SlDjNEY 
HOOK,  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune  Books.  $2.50 
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sources  and  argumentation  in  the  notes  also  contribute  much. 
Moreover,  he  ably  places  the  discovery  of  the  Indies  in  its 
true  perspective  from  the  standpoints  of  world,  European 
and,  specifically,  Spanish  history:  an  event  which  altered  the 
course  of  world  history,  but  which,  with  ultimately  tragic 
results  for  that  great  and  newly-unified  national  state,  di- 
verted Spain  from  her  true  sphere  in  North  Africa  to  the 
then  new  and  overwhelming  experience  of  overseas  conquest 
and  colonization. 

The  work  is  literature-history  of  a  high  order,  and  each 
reader  will  consider  it  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other  ac- 
cording to  his  own  peculiar  training  and  set  of  mind.  Senor 
de  Madariaga  would  be  the  last  to  claim  finality  for  his 
study,  and  the  future  will  accord  it  its  proper  place.  Mean- 
while, a  work  of  combined  analysis  and  inner  perception 
for  both  historian  and  layman  has  made  its  appearance,  and 
will  be  read  by  both  with  interest,  thought,  and  profit. 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  ROBERT  S.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Our  Present  Predicament 

WAR    IX    THE    20TH    CENTURY,    edited    by    Willard    Waller.    Random 

House.   572  pp.    Price   $'3. 
WHAT    GERMANY    FORGOT,    by    James    T.    Shotwell.    Macmillan.    152 

pp.    Price   $1.50. 
THE    VOICE    OF    DESTRUCTION,   by    Hermann    Rauschning.    Putnam. 

287    pp.    Price    $2.75. 

THE   WAY   OUT   OF  WAR,   by   Cesar   Sa«rchinger.   Macmillan.    125   pp. 
Price  «0   cents. 

THE    NEW    WORLD    ORDER,   by    H.    G.    Wells.   Knopf.    145    pp.    Price 
Postpaid    by    Survey    Associates,    Inc. 

HISTORY  NOT  ONLY  HELPS  us  TO  UNDERSTAND  PRESENT 
events  but  present  events  cast  their  shadow  back  over  past 
history  and  let  us  see  in  greater  clarity  certain  aspects  which 
we  were  prone  to  overlook.  Therefore  history  is  being  re- 
written in  the  light  of  present  experiences.  Faced  by  the  pres- 
ent predicament  in  which  not  only  Europe  but  all  of  mankind 
finds  itself,  it  is  of  utmost  urgency  to  think  anew  about  the 
roots  of  the  present  situation  and  then  about  the  ways  to  over- 
come it.  A  large  book  like  "War  in  the  20th  Century,"  very 
well  printed  and  produced,  nevertheless  has  very  little  new 
to  tell  us.  In  spite  of  the  competence  and  expert  handling  of 
some  of  the  chapters,  the  book  nowhere  tries  to  present  some 
new  point  of  view.  The  title  is  misleading.  The  book  deals 
mainly  with  Europe  from  1914  to  1939.  Some  readers  will 
welcome  the  very  strong  anti-British  and  anti-French  point 
of  view  of  some  of  the  contributions.  More  useful  for  the 
understanding  of  the  present  predicament  will  be  found  the 
small  volume  by  Dr.  Shotwell.  It  combats  one  of  the  accepted 
dogmas,  namely  of  seeing  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the 
root  of  all  evil.  The  reading  of  the  pages  should  be  prescribed 
for  all  those  who  wish  to  reexamine  generally  accepted  opin- 
ions. It  is  a  scholarly  and  dispassionate  book,  easily  readable, 
and  Dr.  Shotwell  as  editor  of  the  many  volumes  of  "The 
Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  World  War"  is  better 
qualified  than  anybody  else  for  the  task. 

These  two  books  deal  mostly  with  the  past;  Rauschning's 
new  book  deals  with  the  present  and  the  immediate  future. 
It  presents  much  easier  reading  than  his  first  book.  It  pur- 
ports to  render  intimate  conversations  which  Rauschning  had 
with  Hitler  in  the  years  from  1932  to  1934  and  to  reveal 
Hitler's  real  aims.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  check  the 
actual  truth  of  Hitler's  utterances  as  reported;  but  there  is 
nothing  which  would  appear  improbable  to  a  serious  stu- 
dent of  present  day  National  Socialist  literature.  Hitler's 
speeches  do  not  make  pleasant  reading  and  the  book  is  writ- 
ten without  any  special  effort  of  style.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
a  must  book  for  everyone  who  does  not  wish  to  continue 
the  ostrich  policy  which  was  so  popular  in  England  and 
France  two  years  ago  and  has  reached  astonishing  popularity 
in  this  country  since  September  3,  1939.  The  book  contains 
a  wealth  of  pertinent  information  on  all  sides  of  Hitler's 
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thought.  The  views  expressed  by  Chancellor  Hitler  about 
America  may  come  as  a  shock  to  some  readers;  they  are, 
however,  less  interesting  than  his  general  contempt  for  his 
adversaries  and  especially  for  those  who  do  not  dare  to  be 
his  adversaries,  although  they  feel  themselves  threatened  in 
their  way  of  life  by  his  dynamic  revolutionary  attitude. 

The  two  last  books  deal  more  with  the  future.  The  prob- 
lem of  war  in  general  and  of  the  present  war  is  too  big  to 
be  treated  in  Saerchinger's  little  book,  however  competent, 
well  written  and  well  meaning.  The  book  by  H.  G.  Wells 
is  not  much  longer,  but  it  is  animated  by  a  fiercer  outlook. 
Mr.  Wells  has  very  decided  likes  and  dislikes.  His  main 
contention  is  undoubtedly  correct:  that  we  are  passing  today 
not  through  a  period  of  world  wars,  but  through  a  world 
revolution  (the  late  President  Masaryk  pointed  out  that  the 
first  World  War  was  really  a  world  revolution;  it  was,  but 
it  was  only  the  first  stage  of  the  revolution,  and  now  we  have 
entered  the  second  stage  which  can  be  compared  to  the  civil 
war  stage  in  the  history  of  revolutions),  in  which  the  period 
of  the  sovereign  states  will  come  to  an  end  and  a  world  fed- 
eration emerge.  Wells  warns  that  should  we  not  be  able  to 
adapt  ourselves  rationally  to  the  necessary  world  order,  we 
may  be  faced  by  the  extinction  of  mankind.  One  thing  is 
certain:  in  our  present  predicament  we  begin  to  think  more 
fundamentally  than  we  ever  did  before.  As  the  first  World 
War  started,  nobody  thought  of  a  war  to  end  war,  of  a 
world  federation,  of  a  new  order  for  mankind.  Only  late 
in  1916  people  began  to  speak  rather  timidly  of  a  League 
of  Nations  and  of  a  last  war.  This  time — even  before  the 
war  started — the  discussion  of  how  to  achieve  a  lasting 
peace,  of  world  federation,  of  a  union  of  all  democracies,  in 
effect  the  end  of  isolationism  and  the  sovereign  state,  is  in- 
finitely livelier  and  more  intense  than  the  most  Utopian  op- 
timist could  have  foreseen  in  1914.  In  that  lies  the  hope  that, 
should  totalitarian  nationalism  be  decisively  defeated  in  the 
present  war,  a  better  general  order  for  mankind  may  emerge. 
Smith  College  HANS  KOHN 

From  Seed  to  Flower 

AMERICAN  FAITH,  by   Ernest  Sutherland   Bates.  Norton.  470  pp.   Price 
$3.75,   postpaid   by    Survey  Associates,    Inc. 

IN   THIS   HIS  LAST  BOOK COMPLETED  ON  THE  DAY   OF   HIS  DEATH 

—Ernest  Sutherland  Bates  brought  a  thorough  grasp  of  mod- 
ern historical  scholarship  to  bear  on  the  development  of 
American  freedoms  from  the  colonial  settlements  through 
the  Civil  War.  He  maintains  that  the  assertion  of  the  right 
of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion  is  the  root  from  which 
democratic  freedoms  flowered  in  American  political  life.  In 
the  first  section  the  author  succinctly  presents  the  Reforma- 
tion background  from  which  stem  the  various  ideas  and 
attitudes  that  matured  in  America.  The  break-up  of  medi- 
eval religious  totalitarianism  and  the  liberation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  well  as  the  social  revolution  that  was  accomplished 
through  the  then  living  issue  of  the  church,  prepared  the  seed 
that  was  sown  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  From  the  re- 
stricted freedom  of  the  Puritan  theocracy  to  the  larger  toler- 
ance of  Quaker  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Rhode  Island  "minia- 
ture democracy"  of  Roger  Williams  ("the  profoundest  think- 
er that  England  gave  to  American  history"),  the  fundamental 
concern  of  the  religious  conscience  is  shown  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  democratic  liberty  so  imperilled  in  the  world  today. 
Brief  and  lively  descriptions  of  the  various  colonies  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter  in  every  instance,  and  the  leading 
personalities  are  vividly  portraye'd.  Quotations  from  indi- 
viduals and  documents  are  selected  with  illuminating  appro- 
priateness. The  author  chronicles  the  growth  of  the  original 
plantings  over  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  on  American  soil. 
The  experience  of  Americans  led  them  "on  the  way  to  de- 
mocracy without  their  knowing  it."  Witness  how  rational 
Protestant  sects  organized  their  congregations  by  a  mutual 
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HOUSING  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

by  JOHN  GRAHAM,  JR.  •  The  Scandinavian  programs  and  proce. 
dures  and  the  amazing  metamorphoses  they  have  effected  in  urban 
and  rural  housing  are  recorded  by  a  man  who  has  a  long-standing 
familiarity  with  American  housing  problems.  Illustrated.  $2.50 

GOD  BLESS  THE  DEVIL 

by  JAMES  R.  ASWELL  and  others  •  Tall  tales,  "whopper"  stories  and 
folk  yarns  from  the  Tennessee  hills.  Illustrated.  July  27.  $2.00 

THE  FLIGHT  FROM  THE  FLAG 

by  GEORGE  W.  DALZELL  •  The  stirring  adventures  of  Confederate 
cruisers  in  their  war  on  Yankee  shipping  and  the  continuing  effect 
of  their  success  on  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Illustrated.  July  27.  $3.50 

ALIENS  AND  THE  LAW 

by  WILLIAM  M.  GIBSON  •  A  study,  from  the  legal  aspect,  of  the 
protection  of  personal  rights  accorded  aliens  in  the  U.  S. 

April  20.  $3.00 

THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  NEGRO 

by  CHARLES  S.  MANGUM,  JR.  •  A  review  of  the  laws  concerning 
relations  of  the  white  and  colored  races  enacted  since  the  Civil  War 
and  their  interpretation  by  state  courts.  May  25.  $5.00 

FOLK  PLAYS  OF  EASTERN  CAROLINA 

by  BERNICE  KELLY  HARRIS  •  The  second  volume  in  The  Carolina 
Playmakers  Series.  A  group  of  seven  one-act  plays  successfully 
produced  by  the  Carolina  Playmakers  and  written  by  the  author 
of  Purslane.  $2.50 

SOME  I?™  CENTURY  WORTHIES 

by  R.  BALFOUR  DANIELS  •  A  delightful  group  of  twenty-two 
familiar  essays  on  literary  figures,  notable  and  otherwise,  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  April  27.  $2.00 

WHAT  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS  SAY 

by  EDGAR  W.  KNIGHT  •  A  study  of  higher  education,  taken  from 
speeches  and  writings  of  college  and  university  heads.  $3.50 

RED  CAROLINIANS 

by  CHAPMAN  J.  MILLING  •  A  history  of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabit- 
ing South  Carolina  from  earliest  times  to  their  present  far-flung 
homes  in  Oklahoma  and  Utah.  June  22.  $4.00 

THE  NEGRO  IN  CONGRESS,  1870-1901 

by  SAMUEL  DENNY  SMITH  •  Biographies  and  evaluations  of  22 
Negro  Representatives  and  Senators.  May  25.  $3.00 

THE  AGADIR  CRISIS 

by  IMA  C.  BARLOW  •  A  study  of  the  issues  in  the  second  Moroc- 
can crisis  that  endangered  Franco-German  relations  and  thereby 
threatened  the  peace  of  Europe  in  the  early  twentieth  century. 

April  20.  $4.00 

POSITIVE  DEMOCRACY 

by  JAMES  FEIBLEMAN  •  Democracy  in  theory  and  practice  —  where 
it  has  failed,  and  how  it  can  be  made  to  work.  $2.50 

THE  HUMAN  MEANING  OF  SCIENCE 

by  ARTHUR  H.  COMPTON  •  Three  lectures,  delivered  under  the 
John  Calvin  McNair  Foundation,  on  science's  contributions  to  living 
and  its  relation  to  religious  thought.  $1.00 

HUMAN  NATURE  WRIT  LARGE 

by  F.  GREEDY  •  A  critical  examination  of  Western  society.     $3.00 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  •  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
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A  Challenge  to  Every 
Social  Worker 
in  America 

A  STORY  ABOUT  THE  LITTLE  MAN  ON  RELIEF 
AND  THE  "WELFARES"  WHO  HAND  IT  OUT 

"It  is  an  American  Little  Man,  What  Now?  —  in  many 
ways  a  more  probing  and  challenging  story.  Mrs.  Slade 
has  been  a  social  worker  and  knows  her  subject 
thoroughly." — ROSE  FELD  in  The  New  York  Times 

"This  memorable  novel  .  .  .  You  will  not  soon  forget 
Willie's  triumph." 

—MARY  ROSS  in  The  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

The  TRIUMPH  of 

WILLIE    POND 

by  Caroline  Slade 

Recommended  by  both  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  and 
the  Literary   Guild.    3  printings  before  publication. 


VANGUARD 


#2.50 
424  Madison  Ave. 


N.  Y.  C. 


modern 
marriage 

Edited  by  Moses  Jung 

Nineteen  specialists  discuss  fully  and  frankly 
all  aspects  of  the  marriage  problem  today: — 
sociological,  psychic  and  aesthetic,  economic, 
legal,  biological  and  eugenical,  physical, 
religious,  and  child  welfare. 

Written   by 

GRACE  E.  CHAFFEE,  JOHN  M.  DORSEY,  KURT 
LEW  IN,  CARL  E.  and  ROBERTA  SEASHORE,  HER- 
BERT MARTIN,  MARGARET  REID,  MASON  LADD, 
ANDREW  II.  WOODS,  W.  R.  B.  ROBERTSON,  E.  D. 
PLASS,  H.  V.  MEREDITH,  LELAND  FOSTER  WOOD, 
MOSES  JUNG,  EDNA  PATZIG,  RUTH  UPDEGRAFF, 
GEORGE  D.  STODDARD,  HAROLD  H.  ANDERSON, 
BETH  WELLMAN,  HAROLD  M.  SKEELS. 

420   pages,   36    illus.,   #3.75 

F.  S.  CROFTS  &  GO. 

41    Union  Square  New  York 
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covenant  and  thus  found  themselves  prepared  for  the  con- 
tract theory  of  social  and  political  organization.  Reverence  for 
the  Constitution  will  suffer  something  of  a  shock  from  the 
illuminating  chapter  in  which  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion is  set  forth  as  a  "counter-revolution"  and  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  as  a  "democratic  compromise."  The  development 
of  American  faith  on  the  "Creedless  Frontier"  is  a  fascinat- 
ing tale  with  its  wealth  of  variety  from  Mormonism  to  social- 
ist communities.  The  book  ends  with  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  triumph  of  "the  northern  faith."  An  understanding 
of  how  we  came  by  what  we  are  ready  to  defend  against 
the  onslaughts  of  present  day  ideologies  will  be  greatly  fur- 
thered by  this  significant  study.  Democracy,  its  freedoms, 
what  America  means  and  why  we  value  what  we  value, 
would  all  be  clarified  if  there  were  a  wide  reading  of  "Amer- 
ican Faith."  JOHN  HOWLAND  LATHROP 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

America's  Fourth  City 

DETROIT,    DYNAMIC   CITY,  by  Arthur   Pound.    Appleton-Century.   397   pp. 
Price   $3,    postpaid   by    Survey    Associates,    Inc. 

A    NATIVE    MlCHIGANDER    ESSAYS    A    NARRATIVE    HISTORY    OF    D£- 

troit  combined  with  an  interpretation  of  those  economic  and 
human  factors  that  impelled  the  little  French  outpost,  founded 
in  1701,  to  expand  into  a  world  center  of  boiling  automotive 
industrialism.  Other  histories  of  Detroit  have  recited  the 
same  factual  sequence  of  local  events  and  the  town's  role  in 
the  drama  of  continental  development.  But  from  beginning 
to  end,  Mr.  Pound  emphasizes  an  interesting  theory  of  why 
Detroit,  in  an  out  of  the  way  location  and  with  a  slovenly 
colonial  background,  rose  to  its  present  dominance.  As  one 
industry  after  another  has  flourished  and  declined — furs, 
flour,  shipbuilding,  lumber,  stoves — aggressive  business  men 
have  plucked  new  ideas  from  somewhere  for  new  business 
enterprise.  Certainly  Detroit's  hero  worship  has  always  been 
reserved  not  for  poets,  artists,  statesmen  or  saints,  but  for 
that  rough  and  ready  American  prototype,  the  creative  genius 
of  business. 

Happily,  the  author  is  not  obsessed  with  this  idea.  He  pene- 
trates through  the  aura  of  magnificence  down  into  the  day 
by  day  problems  of  the  common  folks  who  have  been  drawn 
to  the  city  to  work  in  its  business  enterprises.  His  chapters 
on  the  rise  of  the  automotive  industry  and  the  sudden  emer- 
gence of  organized  labor  to  challenge  the  masters  of  business 
do  much  to  illuminate  current  social  problems.  The  volume 
is  a  real  sociological  document  written  as  a  skilled  journalist 
writes.  It  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  social  scientists. 
Children's  Fund  of  Michigan  WILLIAM  J.  NORTON 

Doctor's  Panorama 

BEYOND    THE    CLINICAL    FRONTIERS,    by    Edward    A.     Strecker, 
M.D.  Norton.  210  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

FROM   THE    FLOOD   OF   LITERATURE   OF   PSYCHOLOGY   AND   MENTAL 

hygiene  of  the  individual,  Strecker  directs  the  attention  of 
his  audience  to  the  ever  increasing  importance  of  crowd  life 
and  the  mass-man.  In  this  book  his  Salmon  Memorial  lec- 
tures are  presented  in  somewhat  extended  form.  In  a  rich 
flow  of  examples  from  his  wide  experience  and  reading, 
Strecker  shows  the  kinship  of  common  principles  of  retreat 
from  reality  and  evasions  of  everyday  life,  in  the  normal  man 
and  in  the  sick,  and  in  the  mob  and  the  masses,  and  the 
normal  resources  and  the  common  traits  and  trends  we  share 
with  the  patient  and  with  the  mob.  He  then  surveys  the 
crowd-man  at  close  ranged  from  his  experience  with  gas- 
frightened  soldiers  and  the  civilian  radio  broadcast  with  an 
"attack"  from  Mars,  pointing  to  the  role  of  emotion  and 
fixed  ideas  and  expectations,  the  trend  to  violence,  the  misuse 
of  logic,  the  effect  of  unsound  authority,  rationalizations,  the 
modern  movements  and  fads  and  projections  and  ideologies 
— a  panorama  of  psychopathology  in  concise  samples.  Free 
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of  anything  pedantic,  the  author  leads  over  to  the  mental 
hygiene  needed  as  much  by  the  outside  world  as  the  "inside" 
world,  the  world  of  the  mentally  sick.  The  book  is  not  one 
of  fatiguing  case  records,  but  offers  a  wealth  of  challenging 
contacts  and  room  for  familiarization  with  far  more  than 
the  mere  mob.  It  shows  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  of 
the  responsibility  of  those  concerned  with  the  shaping  and 
guidance  of  public  opinion  and  attitudes  and  makes  clear 
the  unity  of  human  problems  in  spite  of  a  distracting  di- 
versity. The  author  is  very  generous  toward  the  many  types 
of  psychologies  and  psychotherapies.  He  is  not  a  man  of 
controversy,  but  much  more  an  exponent  of  human  reactions 
and  realities  and  their  role  among  human  beings. 

In  these  days  of  worldwide  uncertainties  and  gropings  for 
panaceas,  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  a  man  of  wide  ex- 
perience for  bringing  his  skill  of  presentation  to  bear  on  the 
influences  working  on  the  group  life  and  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  biographies  of  individuals  and  the  fate  of  families 
and  entire  peoples  have  to  take  form  and  reach  for  direc- 
tion. Obviously  we  deal  with  what  has  to  work  for  the  good 
as  well  as  it  works  for  the  deplorable.  That  man's  morality 
and  sense  for  hygiene  are  tremendously  in  need  of  whole- 
some extension,  and  that  his  inventiveness  cannot  be  left  to 
random  exploitation,  must  become  obvious  to  any  reader  of 
these  pages.  "Beyond  the  Clinical  Frontiers"  takes  us  into 
a  vital  expansion  of  what  cannot  remain  mere  individual 
psychology.  To  bring  home  the  wide  range  of  human  re- 
sponsibility goes  to  the  credit  of  both  the  author  and  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Salmon. 
]ohns  Hopkins  Hospital  ADOLF  MEYER 

The  Doctor,  the  Patient,  and  the  State 

THE  PATIENT'S  DILEMMA:  THE  QUEST  FOB  MEDICAL  SECURITY  IN 
AMERICA,  by  Hugh  Cabot,  M.D.  Reynal  &  Hitchcock.  284  pp.  Price 
$2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

DR.  CABOT  STATES  HIS  PROBLEM  WITH  CHARACTERISTIC  INCIS- 
iveness  at  the  opening  of  his  preface. 

"  'Have  some  wine,"  the  March  Hare  said  in  an  encourag- 
ing tone. 

"Alice  looked  all  around  the  table,  but  there  was  nothing 
on  it  but  tea.  'I  don't  see  any  wine,'  she  remarked. 

'  "There  isn't  any,'  said  the  March  Hare. 

"Without  putting  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  the  dilemma  of 
Alice  is  not  so  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  individual 
of  moderate  income  who  desires  medical  care  for  himseli 
and  his  family." 

In  this  volume  by  one  of  our  leading  surgeons  and  medical 
educators,  the  reader  will  find  an  outline  of  what  good  medi- 
cal care  means.  He  will  find  an  excellent  analysis  of  costs 
and  the  advantages  of  group  practice  (advantages  which,  as 
Dr.  Cabot  points  out,  are  wholly  lacking  in  recent  prepay- 
ment plans  initiated  by  medical  societies).  There  is  a  valuable 
discussion  of  the  vital  problem  of  improving  and  maintain- 
ing standards  in  medical  service  and  of  the  role  which  the 
government  should  play  in  this  field.  Finally  Dr.  Cabot  closes 
with  a  wise  and  temperate  plea  for  the  development  of  a 
sound  program  of  medical  care  by  democratic  cooperative 
effort  of  the  physician,  the  patient  and  the  state.  He  points 
out  frankly  that:  "In  the  field  of  science  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  has  held  itself  to  a  high  standard.  In  the  field 
of  economics,  sociology  and  perhaps  finance  it  has  been 
guided  by  no  such  standard." 

This  book,  like  Dr.  Cabot's  earlier  contributions  in  this 
field,  is  significant  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it 
makes,  in  itself,  a  substantial  contribution  to  sound  thinking 
in  a  difficult  and  complex  field  of  social  reconstruction;  and 
in  the  second  place,  it  keeps  alive  that  faith  in  the  unselfish 
wisdom  of  the  good  physician  which  all  instinctively  desire 
to  maintain  and  which  such  doctors  as  Hugh  Cabot  richly 
deserve.  C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW,  M.D. 

School  of  Medicine,  Yale  University 
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BOOKSHELF 

FOR  THE  SOCIAL  WORKER 


Best  Seller 

YOUR  COMMUNITY 

By  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

A  non-technical  study  manual.  Useful  for  yourself,  and  a 
powerful  lever  in  your  efforts  to  interest  other  persons  and 
groups  in  community  problems.  85  cents 

Larger — At  Lower  Cost! 

SOCIAL  WORK  YEAR  BOOK— 1939 

Edited  by  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

Crammed  with  information  for  the  social  worker,  includes  a 
new  section  analyzing  state  public  assistance  programs,  and 
also  contains  an  invaluable  list  of  national  agencies  where 
specialized  help  is  available.  $3.50 

Just  Published 

CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

By  ALICE  CAMPBELL  KLEIN 

A  discussion  —  of  great  current  importance  —  of  effective 
selection  of  public  social  work  personnel  through  the  merit 
system.  $2.25 

The  ]oads 

MIGRATION  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

By  PHILIP  E.  RYAN 

A  social-work  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  non-settled 
person  in  the  community.  Pamphlet.  50  cents 

"Joins  the  must  books  of  social  work" 
THE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  WORKER 
Edited  by  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

What  public  assistance  is,  and  "what  it  takes  to  do  the  job 
of  making  it  effective."  $1.00 

"Mine  of  information" 

SOCIAL  WORK  AS  A  PROFESSION 

By  ESTHER  LUCILE  BROWN 

Full  of  information  for  the  experienced  worker,  and  just  the 
thing  for  the  beginner  who  wants  to  know  what  social  work 
is  all  about.  75  cent* 

"Basic" 

SOCIAL  DIAGNOSIS 

By  MARY  E.  RICHMOND 

Thia  "bible  of  social  work"  first  published  in  1917,  remains 
a  fundamental  guide  in  many  basic  case-work  techniques. 

$2.00 

WHAT  IS  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK? 

By  MARY  E.  RICHMOND 

Its  simplicity  and  clarity  have  made  this  classic  the  favored 
introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  social  case  work.  $1.00 

Interpretation 

HOW  TO  INTERPRET  SOCIAL  WORK 

By  HELEN  C.  BAKER,  MARY  S.  ROUTZAHN 

A  study  manual  "for  all  baffled  souls  who  seek  to  make 
people  understand  what  we  mean  by  'social  needs.'  "  $1.00 


On  display  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  for  sale  by 

RUSSELL   SAGE    FOUNDATION 

•     130  East  22d  St.  New  York     • 
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Booklets 
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Pamphlets 


Just  Published 
THE  MUNICIPAL  YEAR  BOOK,  1940 

The  only  annual  authoritative  resume  of 
activities  and  statistics  of  American 
cities.  "A  must  in  every  city  hall  and 
library,"  says  the  National  Municipal  Re- 
view. Individual  city  statistics  on  relief, 
fire,  police,  traffic  safety,  utilities,  per- 
sonnel, finance,  employee  unions,  housing, 
hospitals,  etc. 

Cloth,  630  pp.    $5  postpaid 

INTERNATIONAL   CITY   MANAGERS' 

ASSOCIATION 
1313  East  60  Street  Chicago 


TOMORROW'S  CHILDREN 

Proceedings   of   the   Southern   Conference 
on  Tomorrow's  Children 

Facts  on  the  South*s  population  and  wel- 
fare problems,  with  the  solutions  seen  by 
Southern  sociologists,  economists,  physicians 
and  business  men.  Offers  a  new  perspec- 
tive to  social  and  civic  leaders  of  any 
region. 


paper,   169   pp. 


75c  a  copy 


Birth  Control  Federation  of  America 
501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


FARTHEST    SOUTH! 

NEW  ZEALAND'S 

Labor  Government  at  Work 
By  W.  B.  SUTCH 

The  Labor  Party  is,  in  its  housing  pro- 
gram, its  education  program,  and  its 
numerous  reforms,  furnishing  the  possibility 
of  making  social  reconstruction  of  New 
Zealand  an  adventure  which  will,  for  many 
years  to  come,  furnish  a  challenging  task. 

Colston  E.  Warne, 

Amherst  College. 

I5c 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 
Return  this  blank  with  your  money 

I  enclose for  which  send  me 

copies  of  "New  Zealand's  Labor  Govern- 
ment at  Work." 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
L.I.D.  pamphlets,  including  "New  Zea- 
land's Labor  Government  at  Work." 


Name   . . 
Address 


IT'S  FUN  TO  BE   FOOLED— BUT 
STEPHANIE  SOLTAN  and  ORLIE  PELL 

A  brief  study  course  taking  up  the  general 
characteristics  of  propaganda  and  show- 
ing how  propaganda  may  be  recognized  and 
evaluated.  Written  primarily  for  business 
girls,  it  is  an  equally  useful  guide  for  any 
group  interested  in  propaganda  analysis. 
2fi  cents 

IT  PAYS  TO  PLAY 

MOLLIE   HEATH    CONN 

Play  pays  in  health  and  personality.    Here 
are  ideas  for  parties,  indoor  and  out.  Sug- 
gestions for  plays,  crafts  and  other  recrea- 
tional  features    are    included. 
50    rents 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS 

600  Lexington  Avenue         New  York,  N.  Y. 


FAMILIAL    FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

By  Clara  Harrison   Town 

"The  book  is  challenging  and  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  betterment  of  the  human 
race." — Emily  Thorp  Burr,  in  Survey  Midmonthly. 
And,  we  might  add,  by  all  who  would  like  to  And  a 
way  to  do  something  about  it!  The  price-  of  this 
excellent  book  is  only $2.00 

FOSTER   &   STEWART 

77  Swan  Street  Buffalo,  New  York 


HOUSING 

The  Housing  Number  of 
Survey  Graphic  covers  the 
subject  more  completely  than 
any  book.  One  hundred  pages 
of  facts,  maps,  charts,  car- 
toons! Answers  your  ques- 
tions on  one  of  the  vital  sub- 
jects of  our  time.  Send  40 
cents  for  one  copy  or  one 
dollar  for  three  copies. 

SURVEY 

GRAPHIC 

112  EAST  19  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


DELINQUENCY    AND    CRIME 

Keep  abreast  of  progress  in  the  social 
treatment  of  crime  and  the  prevention  of 
delinquency.  Read  regularly  the  publica- 
tions of  the  National  Probation  Associa- 
tion. 

Trends    in    Crime    Treatment,     1939    Year- 
book, $1.25;  boardbound,  $1.75 

Juvenile   Court   Laws  of  the   United   States 

$1.25 

Adult  Probation  Laws  of  the  United  States 

$1.25 

Reprints    and    Pamphlets,    five   cents   up 
Trends   in    Crime   Treatment   and   a   year's 
subscription    to    Probation,    the    bi-monthly 
magazine,  go  with  a  $2  membership  in  the 
Association. 

National  Probation  Association 
50  West   Fiftieth    Street  New  York 


WHAT  IS  REALLY  GOING  ON 
IN   EUROPE? 

To  keep  fully  informed  read  The  Manches- 
ter Guardian,  for  more  than  a  century 
Europe's  leading  liberal  newspaper.  Mailed 
directly  by  the  publisher,  copies  of  The 
Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  arrive  with- 
out censorship  delay,  bringing  news  from 
the  actual  seat  of  war  directly  to  your  let- 
ter box  sometimes  as  much  as  two  weeks 
quicker  than  first-class  mail.  Take  advan- 
tage of  our  introductory  offer:  for  13  weeks 
send  only  $1  to  Manchester  Guardian,  221 
West  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PREPARING   FOR   MARRIAGE 

by    Paul    Popenoe 

A  detailed  and  authoritative  discussion  of 
the  technique  of  sexual  adjustment. 

Price    25    cents,    postpaid 

Send  for  list  of  SO  other  popular  pamphlets 
and  description  oj  correspondence  course  on 
the  technique  of  counselling. 

INSTITUTE    OF   FAMILY   RELATIONS 
607    S.    Hill     St..     Los    Angeles,     California 


MONEY     RAISING  —  HOW    TO 

DO  IT 
by    IRENE    HAZARD    GERLINGER 

Recommended  by  libraries  and  social  agen- 
cies as  best  book  in   its   field. 

For    sale    by    author    THE    HIGHLANDS, 
PORTLAND,  OREGON,    $2.10. 


Just  off   the  press: 

A    PKIMKR    OF    GUIDANCE    THROUGH    GROUP    WORK 

edited  by   R.   E.  G.   Davis 

A  Tery  practical  discussion,  of  guidance  principles 
in  action  in  the  social  agency.  Out  or  a  conference 
of  a  group  of  working  people  grew  this  selection 
of  articles  dealing  with  the  guiding  of  young  iwople 
in  typical  agencies.  Brings  together  insights  of 
menial  hygiene,  psychology,  personnel.  50e 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 
347  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Another  in  a  series  of  unbiased   and  authoritative   reports  by 

THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  Inc.  114  East  30  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HANDBOOK   OF   AMERICAN    INSTITUTIONS   FOR   DELINQUENT  JUVENILES 

Volume  II 
A  revealing  and  stirring  report  on  6  juvenile  institutions  in  the  States  of 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee $1.25  per  copy 

Survey   of   Pacific    Coast    prisons,    reformatories   and   juvenile    institutions   now   in   progress. 
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OUTSTANDING      STUDIES      IN      THE      SOCIAL     SCIENCES 
CRIMINOLOGY  — 

1.   CRIME      AND      SOCIETY 


PSYCHOLOGY 


SOCIOLOGY 


NATHANIEL  CANTOR 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO 


A  brilliant  text  in  criminology,  constituting  an  incisive  sociological  study 
of  the  relation  between  crime  and  society.  $3.00 


2.  SOCIAL     PSYCHOLOGY 

OTTO  KLINEBERG  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

An  elementary  study,  distinguished  in  style,  clearly  organized,  and  com- 
prehensive in  treatment. 
To  be  published  in  May.  Probable  Price  $3.00 

3.  AMERICAN    SOCIAL   PROBLEMS 

HAROLD  W.  ODUM  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  people  and  their  dilemmas— up  to 
date  and  authoritative.  $3.00 


HENRY  HOLT  &  CO. 


257  FOURTH  AVE. 


NEW  YORK 


THE    REPUBLICAN    OPPOSITION 

(Continued  from  page  288) 


eight  pages  of  its  report  to  health  and  medical  care,  most  of 
it  to  a  discussion  of  fundamental  needs. 

Miscellaneous  Social  Policies.  THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  NEW 
Deal  activities  which  seem  unlikely  to  become  involved  in 
the  coming  campaign.  Insurance  of  bank  deposits  up  to  five 
thousand  dollars  is  universally  approved,  as  is  the  guarantee- 
ing of  building  loans  by  the  FHA.  The  USHA  housing  pro- 
gram has  not  been  included  in  the  candidates'  reviews  of 
New  Deal  policies.  The  program  committee  invokes  the  hous- 
ing shortage  as  proof  of  the  opportunity  for  expanding  pri- 
vate enterprise,  leaving  to  government  as  "example-setter 
and  stimulator"  the  task  of  "clearing  the  track  of  the  obsta- 
cles" to  economical  construction.1 

Labor 

National  Labor  Relations  Act.  EVERY  RESPONSIBLE  REPUB- 
lican  leader  who  has  discussed  the  operation  of  the  NLRA 
has  insisted  that  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  through 
representatives  of  its  own  choosing  must  be  preserved  to 
labor.  They  are  wont  to  point  out,  as  does  Bridges,"  that  the 
first  application  by  Congress  of  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  was  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act  enacted  under 
President  Coolidge.  Republicans,  however,  are  equally  in- 
sistent that  the  NLRA  must  be  amended.  The  underlying 
reason  for  this  position  is  cogently  expressed  by  Vandenberg. 
"The  basic  trouble  is  that  the  Wagner  act  was  contrived 
and  intended  exclusively  as  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  labor  (and 
a  too  long  delayed  Bill  of  Rights);  but  in  practice  it  has  come 
to  be  the  controlling  code  in  our  whole  industrial  relation- 
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ship.  It  must  be  broadened  and  improved  to  fit  these  larger 
ends,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  labor's  complete  right  to  or- 
ganize, to  bargain  collectively,  to  choose  its  own  agents  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  be  fully  protected  in  the  whole  process."3 

The  program  committee,1  Taft,5  and  Vandenberg3  unite 
in  urging  that  the  administrative  and  prosecuting  functions 
of  the  NLRB  must  be  definitely  separated  from  its  judicial 
functions.  This  idea  was  given  definite  form  in  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  1940  session  of  Congress  by  the  majority 
of  two  Republicans  and  one  Democrat  of  the  House  Inves- 
tigating Committee.  Aside  from  this  one  point,  there  is  little 
coherence  among  Republican  spokesmen  as  to  specific  changes 
to  be  made  in  the  Wagner  act.  Taft  leans  to  amendments 
"along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  AF  of  L."° 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  alleged 
unfairness  of  the  NLRB  in  its  conduct  of  hearings.  The  pro- 
gram committee  desires  to  "insure  to  all  parties  the  elemen- 
tary processes  of  fair  hearing,"  while  the  House  Investigat- 
ing Committee  bill  provides  that  "proceedings,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
evidence  applicable  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States." 

There  is  a  widespread  purpose  among  Republicans  to  penal- 
ize acts  of  labor  violence.  The  program  committee  says, 
"Penalize  unfair  practices  by  whomever  committed."1  Van- 
denberg says,  "Duress,  coercion  and  force  should  be  equally 
unlawful  when  used  by  anybody  under  any  circumstances."3 

The    program    committee    makes    a    further    recommenda- 
tion, emanating   from   its   Negro   members.   It   urges   that  a 
union    which    becomes    "an    exclusive    bargaining    agency" 
should    be   prohibited    from   discriminating   against    workers 
on   grounds  of   race  or   religion.   Such   unions,   by   refusing 
membership  to  Negroes,  can  cut  them  off  from  all  hope  of 
employment  within  the  industry  in  question.  "Neither  organ- 
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ized  labor,"  says  the  committee,  "nor  organized  industry, 
should  be  able  to  impose  restraints  upon  freedom  of  employ- 
ment which  government  itself  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  impose."1 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  THE  WAGES  AND  Hocms  LAW 
has  come  in  for  much  less  public  discussion  than  the  Labor 
Relations  Act.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  view  on  the  subject 
which  can  be  classed  as  representatively  Republican.  Atti- 
tudes on  this  measure  are  largely  sectional.  Most  New  Eng- 
land Republicans,  for  example,  have  favored  minimum  wage 
legislation,  provided  it  was  uniform  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Taft  would  "abandon  hour  regulation  except  when  it 
involves  injury  to  health  or  lack  of  time  for  recreation."* 
Vandenberg,  who  voted  No  on  the  wages  and  hours  bill  in 
Congress,  has  in  recent  utterances  let  well  enough  alone. 
Up  to  this  writing,  Dewey  has  not  mentioned  wages  and 
hours  legislation.  The  program  committee,  representing  a 
consistent  revolt  against  the  economic  theories  of  the  New 
Deal,  treats  the  wages  and  hours  act  as  pan  of  the  New 
Deal's  program  to  increase  consumer  income  by  increasing 
wage  rates  and  broadening  the  distribution  of  jobs.  On  the 
ground  that  the  results  claimed  for  this  program  have  not 
been  produced  and  that  wage  and  hour  legislation  by  the 
federal  government  introduces  excessive  rigidity  in  our  eco- 
nomic structure  and  paves  the  way  for  government  domina- 
tion of  labor,  it  would  limit  such  legislation  to  the  case  of 
workers  "not  in  a  position  to  protect  themselves  through  col- 
lective bargaining."1  It  makes  no  finding  that  the  present  law 
is  inconsistent  with  this  principle. 

None  of  the  candidates,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  ex- 
pressed himself  on  what  the  program  committee  consid- 
ers the  weakest  point  in  the  New  Deal  labor  policy — its  em- 
phasis on  wage  rates  as  contrasted  with  real  wages.  "If," 


says  the  program  committee,  "wage,  hour,  price  and  profit 
policies  are  flexible,  far-sighted  labor  leadership  and  far- 
sighted  industrial  leadership  can  maintain  such  adjustment 
between  these  factors  that  production  will  be  increased,  prices 
lowered,  effective  consumer  demand  lifted,  total  profit  im- 
proved, and  the  real  wages  of  labor  raised."1 

Agriculture 

NEITHER  OF  THE  GREAT  POUTICAL  PARTIES  CAN  SAY  THE  LAST 
word  on  questions  affecting  the  farmer.  The  Farm  Bloc 
probably  would  determine  farm  policies  under  a  Republican 
as  it  has  under  a  Democratic  Administration. 

All  articulate  Republicans  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
the  failure  of  the  Roosevelt- Wallace  policy  of  crop  limitation 
to  solve  the  farm  problem.  Few  will  argue  with  them  on 
that  score.  The  program  committee  and  all  the  candidates 
also  lay  great  stress  on  the  enlargement  of  the  farmer's  mar- 
ket by  improvement  of  industrial  and  business  conditions, 
and  a  more  drastic  application  of  the  tariff.  Bridges,  for  ex- 
ample, urges:  "The  problem  of  the  farmer  is  not  overproduc- 
tion, but  underconsumption,  in  part  due  to  the  vast  numbers 
of  unemployed,  and  in  part  to  the  policy  of  turning  Ameri- 
can markets  over  to  foreign  producers."10  Dewey  elaborates 
the  idea  of  underconsumption: 

"One  third  of  the  nation,  according  to  the  President  him- 
self, is  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed.  The  families  in  that  third  to- 
day spend  on  the  average  less  than  $250  a  year  on  food. 
Compare  this  with  the  middle  third  of  the  nation  in  which 
each  family  spends  an  average  of  over  $400  a  year.  When 
the  unemployed  are  again  given  a  chance  to  go  to  work  at 
adequate  wages  they  will  spend  not  less  than  three  billion 
dollars  a  year  more  for  the  products  of  the  farm."11 

All  Republican  candidates  and  the  program  committee 
plump  for  the  good  old  Republican  principle  of  protection 


^TV)  provide  against  insecurity  in  old  age  and  worry 
A  about  the  future  is  a  sure  way  to  help  make  the 
present  enjoyable — even  add  years  to  your  life. 

An  Annuity  Agreement  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  is  a  very  safe,  practical  way  to  ensure  a 
steady  income  to  meet  your  own  needs  or  ease  the 
burdens  of  others.  The  Annuitant  has  no  coupons 
to  keep  track  of,  no  accounting  books  or  papers  to 
care  for.  The  check  from  the  American  Bible 
Society  arrives  at  plated  intervals;  and  for  over  90 
years,  through  eleven  major  and  minor  depressions, 
these  checks  have  never  failed. 

In  addition  to  your  comfort  and   freedom  from 
worry,  you  will   realize  you   are  helping  to  extend 
the    important     Bible    ministry    of    the 
American  Bible  Society — through  its  ever 
widening     distribution     of     God'g     word 
throughout  the  world. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
Bible  Howu,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

I'leine  Mnd   me,  without  obligation,   your 
booklet  Wi-2  entitled  "A  Gift  Thmt  Lir««". 


Namt 


Addrtii. 


l)tnomi*<ili<i* 


City Stall. 


"A  GIFT  THAT  LIVES"  is  a  little  booklet  which  tells  the 
advantages  of  the  Annuity  Agreement  plan.  Will  you  not  let 
us  send  you  this  booklet? 
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for  agriculture  as  well  as  for  industry.  The  "American  mar- 
ket for  the  American  farmer"  seems  a  sure-fire  slogan  in 
the  great  open  spaces.  Many  farmers  believe  that  they  have 
been  sold  down  the  river  by  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties. 
They  have  been  told,  for  example,  about  tapioca  of  which 
we  import  large  quantities  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to 
compete  with  potatoes  and  other  domestic  starches  grown 
for  industrial  purposes.  It  was  frozen  on  the  free  list  for 
three  years  by  our  treaty  with  the  Netherlands,  although  the 
Dutch  themselves  maintain  a  tariff  on  tapioca  from  their 
own  possessions  to  protect  Holland  grown  potatoes.  It  en- 
rages farmers  to  hear  of  cattle,  wheat,  butter  or  other  prod- 
ucts slipping  through  the  tariff  wall.  This  state  of  mind  is 
witnessed  by  the  united  opposition  of  Republican  Senators 
to  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  Act. 

Aside  from  revived  home  consumption  and  more  tariff 
protection,  constructive  Republican  proposals  merely  reem- 
phasize  policies  already  in  force.  Candidate  Gannett  enu- 
merates some  of  them:  "The  farmer  should  have  the  home 
market,  low  interest  rates,  soil  conservation,  the  benefit  of 
more  cooperative  buying  and  distribution,  the  cheapest  possi- 
ble shipping  facilities,  the  advantage  of  more  research  and 
more  helpful  handling  of  surpluses."12  Alone  among  Repub- 
lican candidates,  he  has  a  panacea  for  farm  ills — currency 
periodically  adjusted  to  the  prices  of  commodities  by  an  im- 
partial and  expert  board. 

Pending  the  solution  of  the  farm  problem  by  enlarged 
markets  and  other  practicable  long  range  policies,  the  Re- 
publicans agree  that  the  farmer  must  be  subsidized.  Taft  de- 
clares that  the  farmer  is  "at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  receiv- 
ing less  for  his  work  than  other  groups  in  the  population. 
So  long  as  that  condition  exists,  I  believe  that  a  subsidy  to 
the  farmer  is  justified.  .  .  .  The  program  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration cannot  be  abandoned  overnight."13  He  goes  on 
to  suggest  the  use  of  crop  loans  and  several  possible  forms 
of  subsidy,  including  soil  conservation  payments  and  the  so- 
called  McNary-Haugen  or  two-price  system.  Although  he 
expressed  doubt  as  to  continuing  subsidies  on  the  level  of 
recent  years,  he  made  it  clear  that  the  farmers  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  him  as  to  protection  of  their  special  interests. 

Vandenberg  and  Dewey  take  essentially  the  same  posi- 
tion. Dewey,  however,  foresees  that  government  "must  give 
aid  in  a  voluntary  program  sponsored  by  agriculture  itself  for 
the  elimination  of  temporary  excess  surpluses."11 

Foreign   Affairs 

No    QUESTION    OF    THE    DAY    HAS    A    MORE    DIRECT    BEARING    ON 

human  welfare  than  that  of  war  and  peace.  This  question, 
whether  or  not  it  becomes  an  issue  between  the  two  great 
parties,  will  continue  to  overshadow  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons  all  other  public  questions.  Republican  strategists  con- 
sider the  European  war  a  break  for  President  Roosevelt  be- 
cause it  diverts  public  attention  from  domestic  affairs.  They 
refused  to  accept  his  suggestions  of  a  truce  to  partisanship 
as  not  warranted  by  the  nature  of  the  emergency  and  they 
continue  to  warn  the  people  against  letting  their  minds  wan- 
der from  the  problems  of  the  home  front. 

On  foreign  policy  itself  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  distinct- 
ively Republican  position.  Most  Republicans  and  Democrats 
adhere  to  three  traditional  policies  of  American  diplomacy: 

1.  The  avoidance  of  entangling  alliances  in  Europe. 

2.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Americas. 

3.  The  open  door  in  the  Far  East. 

With  some  modification  introduced  by  the  Kellogg-Briand 
pacts  and  the  naval  disarmament  treaties,  these  principles 
were  faithfully  pursued  by  three  great  Republican  Secretaries 
of  State — Hughes,  Kellogg  and  Stimson.  Up  to  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Europe  there  was  no  serious  departure  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  by  Secretary  Hull  from  the  policies  of 
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Teaching  Mrs.  Pecoraro 
how  to  hate 

Born  in  a  hovel — reared  in  squalor — Mrs.  Pecoraro  is  used  to  dirt. 
She  doesn't  mind  it. 

But  here's  a  hint  for  you.  Make  cleanliness  easier — and  you 
make  it  easier  for  Mrs.  Pecoraro  to  dislike  dirt. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  by  introducing  her  to  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 
Its  good,  golden  soap  and  plentiful  naptha,  working  together,  give 
extra  help  to  lighten  washing  and  cleaning.  Briskly,  busily,  they 
loosen  stubborn  dirt — without  hard  rubbing.  They  wash  quickly  and 
thoroughly — even  in  cool  wafer — an  important  added  advantage 
where  hot  water  is  a  luxury. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN     NAPTHA    ODOR 

No  •ctutl  person  in  named  or  delineated  herein. 


"THE   MOST  ADULT   REVUE   IN  TOWN." 

— Benchley,   New    Yorker 

NEW  PINS  AND  NEEDLES 

America's  Hit  Musical  Revue  at  Movie  Prices 

WINDSOR  THEATRE 

48th  St.  E.  of  Broadway  BR.  9-3824 

Mats.  Wed.  &  Sat.  at  2:40  40c,  75c,  $1.00 

Evenings   at  8:40 55c,  $1.00,  $1.65 


e  B. 
SO  MANY  PATHWAYS 

Illustrated— $1.25 

"So  many  pathways  lead  to  God"  is  the 
theme  presented  by  these  eleven  short 
stories.  They  are  based  on  the  religious 
festivals  of  foreign  communities  in 
America  and  have  been  written  to  help 
deepen  understanding  among  various 
religious  groups,  Jews,  Catholics  and 
Protestants. 


THE  WOMANS  PRESS 

600  Lexington  Avenue          New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


GERTRUDE  STEIN  AGENCY,  11  East  44 
Street.  New  York,  welcomes  registrations  of 
professionally  qualified  caseworkers,  medical 
social  workers  living  near  New  York. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKERS— (a)  Two; 
for  Island  appointments ;  degree  and  gradua- 
tion from  accredited  school  of  social  work, 
special  training  psychiatric  social  work  re- 
quired ;  minimum  three  years'  practice  in  case 
work  ;  $2,040,  mileage  allowance,  (b)  Large 
state  psychiatric  institution  ;  Pacific  Coast ; 
appointment  to  be  made  within  six  months. 
No.  SM-40.  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive  Build- 
ing. Chicago. 

DIRECTORS  — (a)  Well-organized  social  service 
department,  large  general  hospital  having 
medical  school  affiliation  ;  majority  individual 
case  work  done  by  competent  assistant ;  vicinity 
$140 ;  New  England,  (b)  Social  service  de- 
partment :  200-bed  hospital  ;  East,  (c)  Well- 
trained  medical  social  worker  capable  organ- 
izing department,  large  southern  hospital  ; 
white  and  colored  units ;  will  be  assisted  by 
two  case  workers :  duties  begin  July ;  $2100, 
noon  meal.  No.  SM-41.  Medical  Bureau.  Palm- 
olive  Building.  Chicago. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS— (al  State  de- 
partment maternal  and  child  health  :  duties 
include  case  work,  records,  reports,  under 
supervision  county  health  officer ;  midwest. 

(b)  University  appointment ;   Master's  degree, 
experience    required  ;    $1500-$1800  ;    West,      (c) 
Degree    and    two    years'    graduate   training    or 
experience    in    medical    social    work    required ; 
large  New  York  hospital  ;  vicinity  $1110,  main- 
tenance,     (d)     Two;     new    department    to    be 
organized    this    summer    in    southern    hospital 
opened     last    year ;    $1500,     noon     meals.      No. 
SM-42.    Medical    Bureau,    Palmolive    Building, 
Chicago. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKERS— (a)  For  depart- 
ment with  staff  comprised  of  four  social  work- 
ers assigned  to  both  wards  and  clinics  ;  some 
experience  required ;  $125.  noon  meal.  New 
York,  (b)  To  be  assigned  to  follow-up  work 
in  connection  with  syphilis  clinic  operated  by 
university  hospital  ;  $125,  car  allowance;  West. 

(c)  Clinic    for    indigent    children  ;    knowledge 
of    Spanish    essential  ;   southwest.     No.    SM-43. 
Medical    Bureau,    Palmolive   Building,   Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  worker  in 
boys'  work  field.  Creative  ability  and  origi- 
nality. Has  developed  unusually  successful 
methods  in  boys'  work.  7656  Survey. 

College  graduate,  executive  experience  in  boys' 
work,  with  thorough  understanding  of  boys. 
Organizing  ability,  'creative.  7657  Survey. 

Experienced  recreational  and  maintenance  super- 
visor, instructor  of  handicrafts  or  maintenance 
work,  social  director,  executive  ability,  now 
employed  satisfactorily,  but  desire  more  active 
and  responsible  position.  Age  36.  Courtesy 
sixty  days  notice  to  present  employer.  Work 
U.S.A.  or  Possessions.  7659  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  of  training  and  experience 
in  field  of  social  service  agencies,  Y.W.H.A., 
Settlement,  Community  Center,  East,  West, 
South.  U.S.A.  Open  for  position.  Served  as 
"Executive  Director".  Will  bring  a  broad  ex- 
perience as  organizer  and  administrator. 
Changes  in  field  due  to  desire  to  broaden  ex- 
perience. Location  unimportant.  References. 
7660  Survey. 

Available:  An  administrative  practical  nurse  of 
years  of  experience  ;  secretarial  ability  ;  home 
economics  for  convalescents.  Refined,  alert 
and  pleasing  personality.  Middle  aged ;  high 
school  graduate — college.  Modest  salary.  Ad- 
dress File  No.  1109,  c/o  Executive  National 
Association,  300  B-St.,  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Executive  or  assistant  executive  position  desired 
by  man,  age  31.  School  of  Social  Work  gradu- 
ate, teaching  and  juvenile  institution  experi- 
ence, now  caseworker  in  child  placing  agency. 
Available  for  interview  at  National  Confer- 
ence. 7662  Survey. 

Young  negro  woman,  graduate  of  School  of 
Social  Work  wishes  case  work  or  recreational 
position.  Public  and  private  experience.  7663 
Survey. 

Young  professional  woman  with  Master's  degree 
in  child  guidance,  wishes  position  as  com- 
panion to  convalescent  child  or  adolescent,  on 
a  farm  or  village,  during  summer  months. 
Physical  care  given,  also  sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  child's  personality.  References 
exchanged.  7661  Survey. 
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nupplled:  also  family  and  town  histories,  magailne 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  subjects,  all  languages.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants — no  obligation.  We  report 
promptly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY   SERVICE 
_II7    West   48th   St.  Dept.    E  New   York   Clty_ 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Ke- 
search.  revision,  biblographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  fit 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WEARING  APPAREL 

FOR  THAT  enviable  well  groomed  look  in  TOUT 
new  hat,  dress  and  coat  visit  Miss  Goodman's 
Shop.  We  dress  successful  career  women, 
clever  enough  to  discount  snooty  labels.  474 
Seventh  Avenue,  near  36th  St.  LA.  4-4018. 

ORANGES  FOR  SALE 


Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
used.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  $3.60. 
Grapefruit  $3.25.  Tangerines  $3.60.  Mixed 
Fruit  $3.50.  Half  Bushels  $2.00.  Seedle» 
Limes  $6.00  bushel. 

Special    quantity    raits 
A.  H.  BURKET,  Sebring-,  Florida 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK  ANY   LANGUAGE 

by  our  self-taught  methods 
37   Languages 
Send    for    List   S 

SCHOENHOF    BOOK    CO. 

387   Washington   Street  Boston,   Mass. 
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his  Republican  predecessors.  Extreme  isolationists,  who  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  both  parties,  decried  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  pacts  and  the  firm  affirmation  of  our  rights  in  China 
under  the  Nine  Power  treaty.  However,  prior  to  September 
1939,  there  was  no  basis  for  an  issue  between  the  two  parties 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

The  coming  of  the  European  war  reopened  an  old  fissure 
in  American  public  opinion,  primarily  sectional  and  cutting 
across  party  lines.  Since  all  sections  of  American  opinion  are 
firmly  against  participation  in  this  war,  this  fissure  can  best 
be  defined  by  saying  that  the  people  of  the  interior  are  more 
exclusively  concerned  with  staying  out  of  war  than  are  those 
of  the  seaboard.  The  western  tendency  to  isolationism  ap- 
peared in  the  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 
It  has  grown  stronger  as  time  has  passed,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  overt  official  act  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  which  its  opponents  could  take  exception. 

To  this  isolationist  tendency  the  candidates  have  yielded 
more  completely  than  the  program  committee,  to  some  ex- 
tent perhaps  because  Republican  chances  seem  strongest  in 
the  isolationist  West.  The  program  committee,  while  suf- 
ficiently strong  for  any  taste  on  "keeping  out  of  war,"  is 
anything  but  isolationist  in  tone.  It  would  implement  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  defense  measures  sufficient  to  protect 
"the  western  hemisphere  from  aggression."  It  favors  the 
Stimson-Hull  policy  of  reaffirming  our  treaty  rights,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  the  open  door  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  for 
reciprocal  trade  treaties  subject,  it  is  true,  to  approval  by  con- 
current resolution  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  It  vigorously 
asserts  that  national  security  and  welfare  "will  be  served  by 
every  advance  that  is  made  towards  a  more  peaceful  and 


more  rationally  ordered  world.  Our  political  and  economic 
foreign  policy,  therefore,  should  he  flexible  enough  that,  in 
a  rapidly  changing  international  situation,  we  can  adopt  the 
measures  that  will,  at  any  given  time,  most  effectively 
serve  both  these  purposes."1  If  the  program  committee  re- 
port were  followed,  foreign  policy  would  not  be  an  issue. 

On  January  20  Dewey,  before  the  Women's  National  Re- 
publican Club  in  New  York,  declared: 

"We  in  America  cannot  escape  being  affected  by  these 
tragedies.  Nor  can  we  remain  unmoved  by  the  agony  through 
which  millions  of  men,  women  and  little  children  are  pass- 
ing daily,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  For  their  sake,  for 
our  own  sake,  we  must  search  for  the  moment  when  we 
might,  without  entanglement,  use  our  good  offices  to  effect 
a  genuine  peace." 

Dewey  then  evidently  was  not  spoiling  for  a  fight  on  for- 
eign relations.  In  Milwaukee  on  March  26,  however,  he 
lashed  out  at  the  Administration: 

"It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  no  American  shall  be  sent  to 
die  on  the  battlefield  of  Europe.  It  is  imperative  that  we  shall 
not  become  involved  directly  or  indirectly  in  foreign  wars. 
Have  we  leaders  we  can  trust  in  this  period  of  crisis?  Can 
we  rely  upon  this  Administration  to  hold  to  the  one  objective 
upon  which  all  America  is  agreed — peace  for  this  country? 
We  know  how  strong  the  temptation  is  to  play  a  leading 
role  on  the  stage  of  world  politics.  We  know  how  compelling 
the  temptation  is  to  play  up  foreign  issues  to  divert  attention 
from  domestic  failures.  And  yet  we  know  we  cannot  possibly 
remain  strong  and  free  unless  we  reject  every  entanglement 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe." 

Vandenberg  expressed  similar  convictions: 

"Reality  warns  us  that  if  we  enter  this  appalling  conflict 
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we  shall  come  from  it  in  bankruptcy  and  with  our  liberties  in 
chains.  Reality  demands  that  we  must  avoid  these  wars  by 
every  effort  consistent  with  national  security  and  honor.  We 
can  stay  out  of  war  if  we  will — and  stay  out  we  must.  When 
we  are  attacked,  we  shall  respond  with  every  man  and  every 
dollar  beneath  the  flag.  Until  we  are  attacked  we  shall  hold 
our  peace.  America  must  be  our  exclusive,  dominating  dedi- 
cation. America  must  be  our  passion.  And  none  but  devoted, 
single-purposed  Americans  must  be  put  on  guard."1' 

Senator  Taft  is  more  outspoken:  "I  do  not  feel  that  the 
President  has  wholeheartedly  accepted  the  declared  view  of 
the  people  of  this  country  that  we  must  stay  out  of  war  ex- 
cept a  war  of  defense."15 

Gannett  put  the  matter  even  more  bluntly:  "Congress 
alone  can  declare  war,  but  an  impetuous  and  unpredictable 
President  handling  foreign  affairs  can  deliberately  create  situ- 
ations which  may  force  the  hand  of  Congress.  There  is  no 
safety  with  an  unsafe  man  in  the  White  House."1' 

The  candidates'  opinions,  capped  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Senate  Republicans  against  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treat- 
ies, seem  to  indicate  that  the  program  committee's  generous 
words  do  not  represent  the  party's  men  of  action.  It  seems 
evident  also  that  if  the  President's  official  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  is  not  an  issue,  fears  of  the  effect  of  his  personal 
opinions  and  ardent  temperament  may  be.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  because  Republican  leaders  are,  being  careful 
not  to  let  even  the  hems  of  their  togas  touch  participationism, 
that  they  would  be  found  unwilling  to  use  their  best  offices, 
if  elected,  to  bring  about  a  just  peace. 

THE    MAJOR     FUNDAMENTAL    DIFFERENCES     BETWEEN     THE    PAR- 

ties  are  in  the  fields  of  pure  economics,  public  finance  and 
business  regulation.  In  those  fields  only  are  there  widely 
opposed  theories  of  action.  On  social  ground  the  parties 
differ  not  on  broad  objectives  but  over  the  details  of  organi- 
zation and  management.  The  success  of  any  program  of  social 
welfare  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the  success  of  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  government.  That  will  be  emphasized  in 
the  campaign  of  1940.  This  review  of  Republican  attitudes 
makes  it  apparent  that  liberal  humanitarians  have  no  reason 
to  dread  a  debacle  of  their  dreams  of  social  welfare  if  that 
party  is  returned  to  power. 
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The  Hand*  of  FATWIE  HURST  Author 

She  wrote  drama,  adventure  and  romance  into  the  lives  of 
plain  people.  Her  PRESIDENT  IS  BORN,  IMITATION 
OF  LIFE,  LUMMOX  and  BACK  STREET,  rank  high  in 
American  literature.  Miss  Hurst's  watch  is  a  Longines  Vivre. 
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THE  WORLD'S  MOST  HONORED  WATCH 


Leaders  in  every  walk  of  life,  in  77  countries  throughout  the 
world  are  proudful  owners  of  Longines,  the  world's  most 
honored  watch.  Longines  watches  have  won  10  world's  fair 
grand  prizes,  28  gold  medals,  and  more  honors  for  accuracy 
than  any  other  timepiece. 

Featured  this  year  are  Longines  "Hall  of  Fame"  watches, 
distinctive  in  style,  with  fine  17  jewel  Longines  movements, 
uniformly  priced  at  $69.50;  others  from  $37.50.  Longines- 
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CALIFORNIA 


young  and  old  spend  happy, 
healthy  lives-  under  the  year  'round 
sun.  Enjoy,  right  here,  the  varied  scenes 
and  activities  of  a  round-the-world  trip. 
The  majestic  splendor  of  great 
mountains  . . .  the  silent  mystery  of  the 
flowered  desert... the  changing  moods 
of  a  rugged,  beautiful  coast.  You've 
always  dreamed  of  visiting  this  magic 
land;  this  year  really  come! 
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FREE    BOOKLET 

Address  .  .  .  Room  No.  425 
San  Diego  California  Club 
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CHLIFOHHIfJ 

CONSULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 


ASK    ABOUT    NEW    RAIL    RATES 


JUST   AROUND 
THE  CORNER 

is  your  summer  holiday 

Let  us  help  you  plan  your  trip  in 
accordance  with  your  time  and 
budget.  Our  services  are  quite 
free. 


MEXICO,  CENTRAL  &  SOUTH 
AMERICA,  WEST  INDIES, 
CANADA,  UNITED  STATES 

Don'f  Delay! 

ELIZABETH  WHITMORE 

TRAVEL   SERVICE 

1  East  57th  Street    New  York  City 

Plaza  3-2396 


So     you     ARE     GOING     TO     THE     NATIONAL 

Conference.  Be  sure  to  keep  your  eyes 
open  for  the  interesting  and  unusual 
things  to  be  seen  in  Grand  Rapids  and 
vicinity. 

Long  known  as  the  home  of  fine  fur- 
niture Grand  Rapids  has  the  only  furni- 
ture museum  in  the  world.  Strangely 
enough  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
fill  the  museum  with  priceless  antiques. 
Instead  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
period  reproductions  have  been  gath- 
ered together,  pieces  that  are  within  the 
reach  of  most  everyone.  Miniature  re- 
productions of  furniture  factories,  arti- 
cles of  furniture  in  the  various  stages  of 
manufacture,  fine  veneers  and  valuable 
woods  and  fabrics  used  in  upholstery 
also  are  on  display,  as  well  as  model 
rooms,  designed  by  nationally  known 
interior  decorators. 

Although  visiting  the  many  furniture 
factories  is  not  encouraged  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  see  these  facto- 
ries in  operation.  Many  of  the  furniture 
display  rooms  also  may  be  visited. 

Grand  Rapids  is  known  for  its  plaster 
mines,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plas- 
ter board  and  Alabastine.  Special  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  to  take  parties 
through  these  mines.  At  the  western 
edge  of  the  city  is  one  of  Michigan's 
newest  oil  fields,  with  good  roads  right 
through  the  heart  of  the  development. 
A  refinery  is  located  nearby. 

Kent  County,  of  which  Grand  Rap- 
ids is  the  county  seat,  has  almost  200 
named  lakes.  An  outstanding  system  of 
county  parks  has  made  Grand  Rapids 
people  probably  the  "picknickingest" 
folks  to  be  found  anywhere.  Whether 
you  want  a  picnic  site  with  a  bathing 
beach,  a  ball  diamond,  a  pavilion,  or 
just  an  isolated  hideaway  with  an  open 
fireplace  for  a  steak  dinner,  you  will 
find  it  in  the  county  park  system.  When 
you  hear  residents  speak  of  the  Big  Lake 
they  mean  Lake  Michigan,  which  lies 
only  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Grand 
Rapids,  a  few  minutes  from  the  door- 
step of  the  city's  180,000  residents. 

Stretching  along  Lake  Michigan  from 
the  Indiana  line  almost  to  the  Straits  of 
Mackinaw  you  will  find  some  of  the 
most  unusual  dune  formations  in  the 
world.  "Live"  dunes,  where  the  sand 
whips  in  the  prevailing  westerly  winds, 
vie  with  the  staid  "stable"  dunes  that 
have  been  anchored  by  centuries  of 
nature's  patient  effort  to  establish  a  foot- 
hold for  the  grasses,  flowers  and  trees 
of  the  dune  country.  In  some  sections 
you  will  find  cactus  that  will  make  you 
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15th   Season 


"For  those  who  want 
to  get  away  from  the 
usual  in  vacations" 

Special  June  Rate 
$21  Weekly 

ECHO  LAKE  LODGE 

WARRENSBURG.    N.  Y. 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE   FARM  near    Penobscot   Bar 

Roomy   three   story    bouse,    electricity,    modem    bath- 
rooms,  large   airy   bedrooms,    recreation   cottage   with 
fireplace    and    porch.      Also    cabins    with    fireplaces, 
running    water,    electricity,    SO    acres    of    plnei    and 
spruces.     Sail   and  motor  boats,  cruising,   auto  trips, 
unusually    fine    clientele    —    and    believe    it    or    not 
—  room  and  board  $18  -  «20  a  week.  May  1  to  Oct.  1. 
For  circulars  and  further  information  write  to: 
CAPT.  and   MRS.   THURMAN   GRAY 
South    Brooksville,    Malm 


Restful  home  at  water's  edge.  Modern  con- 
veniences. Excellent  table.  Fresh  fish,  lob- 
sters, clams,  vegetables,  berries.  Pleasant 
walks  and  drives.  Fishing,  boating,  bathing. 
Free  row-boat.  Rates  $18. 

E.  F.  ROBERTS,  Vinal  Haven,   Maine 


COLORADO 


CONNECTICUT 


BARLOW 
FARMS 

Candlewood 

Lake 

Sherman 

Conn. 


A  friendly  home  for  a  perfect 
and  yet  inexpensive  week-end 
or  long  vacation.  Swimming 
and  Tennis  on  premises.  60 
acres  of  private  woodland. 
No  large  crowds.  Excellent 
food.  Progressive  atmosphere. 
Only  65  miles  from  Times 
Square.  Free  booklet. 
Tel.:  New  Milford  756-J-3 


ARE  YOU  AIR-MINDED? 

If  you  would  like  to  "fly  through  the  air 
with  the  greatest  of  ease"  to  Grand 
Rapids  and  the  67th  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  write  for  informa- 
tion to 

Travel   Department 
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I  B 
QUARTER 
CIRCLE 
RANCH 

in      the     beautiful      Spanish 
Peaks       country,       offers       a 
mountain  vacation  with  horse- 
back     trips      at      reasonable 
rates. 
Write 

JACK  W.  BAKER 

La  Veta                      Colorado 
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WATCH 

i       for  these 

MPORTANT 
ARTICLES 
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GRADUATE  WORK  ON 
MAIN  STREET 

How  will  the  privately  endowed  col- 
lege, dependent  on  philanthropy,  make 
ends  meet  in  the  years  ahead?  Margaret 
Culkin  Banning  explains  why  the  private 
college  must  not  perish  .and  proves  that 
the  burden  of  its  support  rests  solidly 
on  its  thousands  of  graduates. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

On  the  surface  St.  Louis  may  appear 
to  be  slipping  into  decay.  Yet  Selden 
Menefee  and  Audrey  Granneberg  show 
that  this  cultural  Middlecity  is  coming 
to  grips  with  its  depression-sharpened 
problems  and  bringing  to  the  fight  its 
tradition  of  tolerant  liberalism  toward 
people  and  toward  ideas.  The  back- 
ground of  its  social  and  economic 
strugg'e  ar>d  the  documented  story  of  its 
steady  gains  are  skilfully  woven  by  the 
authors  into  a  fascinating,  informative 
article  in  our  "American  Cities"  series. 


TV  A:  A  STEP  TOWARD 
DECENTRALIZATION 

David  E.  Lilienthal,  director  of  the 
TV  A,  shows  that  in  contrast  to  the  gov- 
ernment's disturbing  tendency  to  con- 
centrate authority  the  TVA's  example 
of  decentralized  administration  may 
prove  to  be  its  greatest  contribution  to 
our  democracy.  In  another  article 
George  Stoney,  southern  writer  who  has 
contributed  twice  to  our  pages  in  four 
months,  goes  down  to  the  grass  roots 
in  the  TV  A  area  to  show  in  terms  of 
human  values  how  decentralization 
works. 


COMING   SOON  IN 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


think  you  are  in  the  deserts  of  the  west. 

There  are  buried  cities  in  West  Michi- 
gan. The  most  famous  is  the  buried  city 
of  Singapore,  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
Kalamazoo  River  near  the  pretty  resort 
town  of  Saugatuck.  Once  a  prosperous 
lumbering  town  the  sands  have  engulfed 
it,  burying  even  a  three-story  house. 

Way  to  the  north,  almost  at  the  end 
of  the  dunes,  in  Leelanau  County  is 
Sleeping  Bear  Dune,  reputed  to  be  the 
largest  traveling  dune  in  the  world.  In- 
dian legend  has  woven  a  beautiful  story 
about  the  mother  bear  that  swam  across 
Lake  Michigan  with  her  two  cubs.  First 
one  and  then  the  other  succumbed  to 
the  wild  waters  of  the  lake  and  remain 
today  as  the  North  and  South  Manitou 
Islands,  just  off  shore.  The  mother  bear 
lay  down  on  the  beach  and  was  covered 
by  the  sand  and  remains  so  today,  still 
waiting  for  her  cubs.  Strangely  enough, 
when  viewed  from  Lake  Michigan,  the 
seven  mile  mountain  of  sand  does  look 
like  a  reclining  bear. 

The  Conference  opens  right  after  the 
close  of  the  Holland  Tulip  Time,  which 
yearly  entertains  thousands  of  visitors. 
Although  the  pageantry  and  parades 
will  be  over  there  will  still  be  lots  of 
tulips  left  to  greet  the  visitor.  Holland 
also  has  an  excellent  state  park. 

Saugatuck,  once  a  thriving  Indian 
village,  is  an  internationally  known  art 
colony.  Several  art  schools  attract  hun- 
dreds of  students  and  examples  of  their 
work  may  be  seen  at  the  city  hall  at 
the  end  of  the  main  street. 

Grand  Haven  state  park,  a  short  drive 
from  Grand  Rapids  on  Lake  Michigan, 
boasts  one  of  the  finest  bathing  beaches 
in  the  state.  To  wander  on  north  from 
Grand  Haven,  Muskegon  offers  two 
splendid  state  parks,  and  the  scenic  drive, 
north  to  Whitehall,  offers  an  unusual 
lookout  vantage  at  the  old  blockhouse. 

Whitehall  springs  to  life  with  the 
coming  of  summer  with  its  famous  Swe- 
dish Midsummer  Festival,  a  colorful  re- 
production of  the  ancestral  festivals  of 
the  old  country.  Folk  dances  in  the  street 
and  an  elaborate  Swedish  pageant  have 
brought  the  community  to  national  at- 
tention. 

Fishing  is  one  of  the  great  tourist 
attractions  of  Michigan  but  the  Na- 
tional Conference  is.  held  before  the  bass 
season  opens,  leaving  trout  fishing  and 
deep  sea  trolling  for  Mackinaw  trout  in 
Lake  Michigan  as  principal  fishing  at- 
tractions. 

Mackinaw  trolling,  in  comfortable 
cruisers,  may  be  found  at  Northport, 
Traverse  City,  Elk  Rapids,  Charlevoix, 
Petoskey  and  Torch  Lake  Village. 
Trolling  with  a  pearl  spoon  at  the  end 
of  600  feet  of  copper  wire  line  gives  the 
fisherman  plenty  of  excitement.  There 
are  excellent  trout  streams  within  a  short 
drive  of  Grand  Rapids. 


NEW  JERSEY:  For  Sale — Five  room  house, 
modern,  bath,  hot  water  heat,  insulation,  fire- 
place, beamed  ceilings,  paneled  walls,  copper 
plumbing,  electricity,  spring  water,  three 
acres,  more  land  available,  2%  miles  town, 
easy  commuting  New  York  1%  hours.  $3,760 
7660  Survey. 
(la  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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LAFAYETTE 
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BY  LAFAYETTE  FOR  ONLY 

*15950 


There's  no  end  to  the  thrills  Lafayette 
brings  you  in  this  amazing  new  Radio- 
corder.  It  has  a  brilliant  12  tube  radio,  a 
built-in  record  player  —  and  it's  equipped 
to  make  records!  Not  just  records  of  your 
favorite  radio  programs.  A  real  micro- 
phone and  high  fidelity  record  cutting 
head  are  standard  equipment.  You  can 
make  records  of  your  own  voice  .  .  .  the 
voices  of  children  and  friends.  Come  in 
and  see  this  beautiful  and  versatile  instru- 
ment today.  The  low  price  tells  you  how 
easy  It  is  to  own.  Now  discover  how  easy 
—  and  thrilling  —  it  is  to  operate. 

LAFAYETTE   RADIO 

100  SIXTH  AVENUE     •     NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 


4  C.ntrol  A» 
0  Mtril  llrwt  . 
45  p 


.  HIWAM,  N.  I. 
.  nilOH.  MAS!. 
.  AUANTA,  6A. 


541  I.  hrdtiom  M.  . .  IION».  N.  r 

W-W  lUlh  »t..t  .  .  .  »IUI«,  I    I. 
Wl  W.  Inkm,  ll,<.  .  CHIUCO.  Ill 


GRACIOUS 
LIVING 

the 
year 

round 


Observation  Roofs 
Pool  and  Gym 

Social  Opportunities 
Men    &    Women 


Rooms  $7  to  $10  Weekly 

Meals     Optional 

Complete  Service 

No  Tipping 

CHRISTODORA   HOUSE 
CLUB  RESIDENCE 

601    East  9th   Street,  Corner  Avenue 
ALgon.  4-8400 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Seminars,  1940 

Application  of  Psychoanalytic  Concepts  to 
Social  Case  Work.  Dr.  Le  Roy  M.  A.  Maeder 
and  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk.  July  15  to  27. 

Psychiatry  as  Applied  to  Problems  of  Super- 
vision. Dr.  Le  Roy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss 
Marian  M.  Wyman.  July  15  to  27. 

Case  Work  with  Parents  and  Children.    Dr. 

Phyllis  Blanchard  and  Miss  Rose  Green.  August 
5  to  17.  

SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  March,  1940 

A  Method  of  Predicting  the  Probable  Behavior  of  Un- 
married Mothers  with  Regard  to  the  Disposition  of 
Their  Children Ruth  Rome 

The  Function  of  a  Social  Worker  with  Respect  to  the 

Adult  Patients  of  a  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic 

Kathleen  Paterson 

Attitudes  of  a  Group  of  WPA  Workers  toward  Their 
Jobs Elisabeth  Capron 

Published  Quarterly,  $2  a  Year 

Single  Numbers:  Vols.  I  to  VIII,  #1  each; 

others,  $.75  each 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional   Education  in 

M.dica!  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  W.lfar. 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Social  Research 

Leading  to  th*  degrees  o?  B.S.  and  M.S. 
A  catalog  will  b*  sent  on  request 

18  Somerset  Street  Boiton,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

A  Profusion  lor  tki  Colltn  Woman 

An  Intensive  and  basic  experience  In  the  Tarloui  branches  of  nursing  ta 
offered  during  the  thirty-two  months'  course  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER   OF   NURSING 

A  Bachelor's   degree   In   arts,   science  or   philosophy   from  •  eolleg*   of 
approved  standing   Is  required  for  admission, 

For  catalogue  and  information  addrtss: 

Tkt   Dean,  YALE   SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
New   Haven,   Connecticut 


THE  NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC  INSTI- 
TUTE  OF  THE  HARTFORD  RETREAT 

will  consider  applications  from  College  Gradu- 
ates for  positions  as  Psychiatric  Aides.  It  is 
necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  increase  the 
staff  and  selected  applications  are  placed  on  the 
waiting  list. 

During  the  first  six  months,  the  College 
graduate  aide  receives  a  salary  of  $50.00  and 
maintenance.  This  salary  will  be  advanced  to 
$70.00  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this 
period  of  orientation  and  trial. 

To  orient  the  aides  with  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitute, a  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  its 
general  policies,  facilities  and  methods  with  an 
interpretation  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
program  of  education. 

For  further  information  address  the  Con- 
sulting Director  of  Nurses,  The  Neuro- 
Psychiatric  Institute  of  the  Hartford  Re- 
treat, 200  Retreat  Avenue,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Carola    Woerishofler    Graduate    Department    of    Social 

Economy  and  Social  Research 
Member,  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 

Preparation  for  positions  dealing  with  social  case  work,  social 
insurance,  child  welfare,  social  welfare  planning,  group  work, 
vocational  guidance,  human  relations  in  industry,  social  and 
industrial  research,  administration  of  public  and  private  agencies 
in  the  fields  of  social  welfare  and  labor  ;  also  graduate  study  in 
sociology  and  the  social  sciences. 

Two  year  Certificates 
Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  oj  Philosophy 

Courses  open  to  graduates  of  colleges 
of  recognized  standing  who  have  had 
preliminary  work  in  Social  Sciences. 

Address:   Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 


Live  While  You  Learn  at 
SILVER  BAY  SUMMER  SCHOOL  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Cultural  —  Professional  —  Recreational  Courses  for  social  work- 
ers, recreation   leaders,   teachers,   Y.M.   and   Y.W.C.A.  secretaries. 
Two  terms  —  July  11-81 :  August  1-21.    For  Bulletin,  write 
PROF.  L.  K.   HALL,  263   Aldn  Street,  Springfield,  Maw. 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

2400    —    19th    Street,    Washington,    D.C. 

Resident  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

M.A.   Degree   from  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

EVERETT  KIMBALL,  Director 
ANNETTE  GARRETT,  Associate  Director 

A     Graduate     Professional     School     Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Open*  July,  1940 
Courses  of  Instruction 

IMan  A  The  course  leading  to  the  Huter'i  decree  comiiti 
of  three  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and  two 
winter  geMions  of  supervised  case  work  at  selected 
social  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  course  is 
designed  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  pre- 
vious experience  in  social  work. 

Plan  B  Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experience 
in  an  approved  social  agency,  or  the  equivalent, 
may  receive  credit  for  the  first  summer  session  and 
the  first  winter  session,  and  receive  the  Blaster's 
degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of 
two  summer  sessions  and  one  winter  session  of 
supervised  case  work. 

Plan  C  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  Is  open  to  experi- 
enced social  workers.  Special  courses  in  case  work 
are  offered  by  Miss  Beatrice  B.  Wajdyk  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Z.  Levey. 

Far  \urthtr  information  mrili  It 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


THE   NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

XPANSION  of  the  public  welfare  program  and 
higher  personnel  requirements  in  both  public 
and  private  social  agencies  have  increased  the 
opportunities  of  employment  for  well-qualified 
persons  who  have  professional  training.  The  curri- 
culum of  the  School  is  designed  to  give  persons 
entering  the  field  a  broad  foundation  in  the 
philosophy  of  social  work  and  to  develop  skill  in 
one  or  more  of  its  areas. 

OPPORTUNITIES  for  technical   training   in  the 
more  specialized  fields  af  social  work  are 
provided   for   students  who   have   had   adequate 
professional  experience. 

r\ATES  for  the  Fall  Quarter,  1940,  are  October 
"  2,  to  December  21.  The  final  application 
date  is  June  4. 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  N.Y. 


PAPER  EDITION 

METHOD  AND  SKILL  IN 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Edited  by  ROSA  WESSEL 
Vol.  II,  Journal  of  Social  Work  Process 

Table  of  Contents 

Foreword Karl  de  Schwtinitz 

Introduction Rosa  Wessel 

The  Foundation  and  Framework  of 

Practice Dorothy  C.  Kahn 

Fact  and  Feeling  in  Eligibility, 

Roberta  E.  Townsend 

The  Application  Desk Ida  5.  Belief 

The  Restitution  Agent Isabelle  R.  Kelley 

Interpreting  Function  to  the  Visitor, 

Sara  S.  Hughes 
Eligibility  in  Aid  to  Dependent  Children, 

Ruth  I.  Karlson 
New  Emphases  in  Education  for  Public 

Social  Work Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
311  South  Juniper  Street  Philadelphia 


WILLIAM  B.  FEAKINS,  INC. 

Managers 
present 

SIR  NORMAN  ANGELL 
JULIEN  BRYAN 

EDWARD  TOMLINSON 
ERIKA  MANN 
KLAUS  MANN 

BRUCE  BLIVEN 

and  many  others 

Write  for  circulars 


500  Fifth  Avenue 
VISTA  DEL  ARROYO 


New  York 
PASADENA 
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HOW  TO  GET  MORE 
FOR  YOUR  GLOVE  DOLLARS 

• 

Helpful    facts    you    should    know    about 
buying  and  caring  for  gloves  of  all  kinds 


THISbuyingguide  contains 
just  the  information  you 
should  have  to  get  the  most 
value  for  your  glove  dollars. 
The  authors  have  gathered  the 
material  from  many  sources  in 
order  to  present  an  impartial, 
well  balanced  point  of  view. 
You  will  find  the  booklet  prac- 
tical and  dependable. 

Answers  many 
glove  questions 

Here  are  some  of  the  subjects 
this  Better  Buymanship  vol- 
ume discusses:  how  to  recog- 
nize good  leather,  when  is 
leather  washable,  how  leathers 
are  finished  and  which  finishes 
give  the  best  service,  what  to 
expect  of  dyed  leathers,  fabric 
gloves  and  when  to  wear  them, 
how  gloves  are  cut,  what  one 
should  know  about  seams,  how 
to  fit  gloves  and  care  for  them. 
In  a  very  timely  chapter  "Can 
gloves  be  washed?"  you  will 
find  many  practical  hints  on 
keeping  gloves  attractive.  A 
glossary  of  glove  leathers  will 


help  you  to  understand  com- 
mon trade  terms. 

3c  stamp  brings 
sample  copy 

"Gloves"  is  one  of  30  volumes 
in  the  Household  Finance  Li- 
brary of  Consumer  Education. 
These  booklets,  published  to 
help  moderate  income  families 
to  get  more  for  their  dollars, 
are  supplied  for  mailing  costs 
only.  You  should  find  the  series 
helpful  in  work  with  clients. 
Why  don't  you  send  the  coupon 
and  a  3c  stamp  for  a  sample 
copy  of  "Gloves"  now? 

Free  films  for  school  use 

Consumer  education  sound- 
slide  films  and  movies  are  avail- 
able in  states  where  Household 
maintains  branch  offices— also 
in  parts  of  Canada.  These  films 
are  widely  used  by  public  and 
private  schools.  We  furnish 
equipment  free  and  operators 
for  movies  in  some  cities.  Films 
do  not  advertise  our  business. 
Use  the  coupon  for  further  in- 
formation. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION   and  Subsidiaries 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

"Doctor  oj  family  Finances" 

.   .    .    America'!    largest    family   finance    organization  with   279  branches   In    182  cltiei 

Research  Dept.  SG-E,  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
I       919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

D   Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Gloves"  and  list  of  titles  in  your  Library 
of  Consumer  Education.  I  enclose  a  3c  stamp. 

Please  send  information  on  D  Sound  Slidefilms  D  Movies. 

Name 

Address 

City Stale 
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67th  Annual  Meeting 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

and 
ASSOCIATE  GROUPS 

MAY  26  -  JUNE  1  -  GRAND  RAPIDS 

FORWARD    IN    THE    FORTIES 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
invites  you,  through  participation  in  its 
67th  annual  meeting,  to  prepare  your- 
self to  MEET  THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
THE  40'S. 

The  program  for  Grand  Rapids  is  one 
of  unusual  opportunity.  It  covers  both 
public  and  private  social  work  through 
three  approaches:  sections,  special 
committees  and  general  sessions,  so 
scheduled  as  to  permit  maximum  par- 
ticipation, by  laymen  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional workers. 

Fifty-five  Associate  Groups  will  blend 
their  programs  with  that  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  treating  the 
problems  of  their  special  fields. 

Bring  your  problems  to  the  experts  in 
the  consultation  service  bureaus  to  be 
maintained  by  50  national  agencies. 

USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW  TO  SEND  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM.  Hotel 
reservations  may  be  made  through  the  Con- 
vention Bureau,  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

82  North  High  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Please     send     me     Preliminary     Program     of     the     67th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


Name   

Address 

City 

Organization 


State. 
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IAGAZINE   OF   SOCIAL   INTERPRETATIOI 


YOUTH  JUSTICE 

by  Curtis  Bok 

The  T VA  and  Decentralization  fey  DawW  f.  Lilie 
Boards  vs.  Courts:  the  Case  of  the  Labor  Board  fey  Beulah  /Am/Won 
c/  T.  Devine-  -Were  They  Pioneers  or  Propagandists? — with  77  Comment 


"Be  Careful  of  the  Candle,  Son!" 

Remember — you  older  folks — the  trip  upstairs  to  bed  when  you  were  too  small  to  be 
trusted  with  a  lamp?  The  drafts  fluttered  the  candle  flame,  and  there  was  that  horrid 
black  shadow  behind  the  door.  And  mother,  downstairs,  always  worried  about  fire. 


EDISON'S  invention  of  the  electric  light  dis- 
pelled the  darkness  that  shrouded  our  homes 
and  streets  after  dark,  but  we  don't  have  to  go 
back  to  the  days  of  candles  to  find  welcome  changes 
in  our  way  of  living  brought  about  by  electricity. 
Year  by  year,  electricity  has  brought  additional 
blessings  to  American  homes. 

Today  more  than  24  million  homes  have  elec- 
tric lights;  14  million  housewives  enjoy  the  con- 
venience of  electric  refrigerators  and  electric  wash- 
ers. Five  out  of  six  homes  have  radio  receivers. 


And  every  year  the  scientists  and  engineers  of 
General  Electric  find  additional  ways  for  electricity 
to  serve  us  all — to  help  create  More  Goods  for 
More  People  at  Less  Cost. 

EDISON  LIVES  AGAIN.  The  motion  pictures 
"Young  Tom  Edison"  and  "Edison  The  Man" 
are  bringing  to  life  this  genius  —  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  General  Electric  organization — 
who  did  so  much  to  put  electricity  towork  for  all  of 
us.  When  you  see  these  motion  pictures,  remember 
that  Edison's  work  still  lives  in  every  home  that 
enjoys  electric  lights. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL  ®  ELECTRIC 


The  Hands  of 

Lowell  Thomas 

News  Commentator 

No  man  in  public  life  has  a  greater  responsibility 
than  the  news  commentator.  Uncounted  millions 
honor  Lowell  Thomas  for  his  clean-cut  commentary  on 
world  news  via  screen  and  radio,  and  lor  his  deep 
respect  for  an  enormous  public  confidence. 

Mr.  Thomas'  watch  is  a  Longines  Chronograph 

THE  WORLD'S  MOST  HONORED  HANDS 

r£* 

WEARjg 

THE  WORLD'S  MOST  HONORED  WATCH 

Longines  watches  have  enjoyed  an  in- 
creasing world  prestige  for  almost  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  In  this  period 
Longines  watches  have  won  10  world's 
fair  grand  prizes,  28  gold  medals  and  more 
honors  for  accuracy  than  any  other  time- 
piece. Today,  in  77  countries,  the  world's 
most  honored  hands  wear  Longines,  the 
world's  most  honored  watch. 

Exceptional  in  quality,  in  beauty  and  in  value  are 
Longines  'Hall  of  Fame'  watches,  featured  by 
Longines  jewelers  this  year.  They  have  the  world- 
famous  Longines  17  jewel  movement  and  are  uni- 
formly priced  at  S69.SO.  Authentic  Longines  watches 
as  low  as  $37.50  at  authorized  jewelers. 

LONGINES-WITTNAUER  WATCH  CO.,  INC. 
580  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


MUST  HOUSEWORK  BE  DRUDGERY? 


NO 


says  this  inspiring 

FREE  movie  for  school 

and  club  programs 


"'"T~1HEN  they  were  mar- 
_L  ried  and  lived  happily 
ever  after,"  say  the  story 
books.  But  in  real  life — how 
often  the  young  housewife's 
job  turns  into  daily  drudg- 
ery. And  yet  it's  so  unneces- 
sary. Here  in  this  unusual 
movie  is  the  real  story  of 
"Happily  Ever  After" — the 
story  the  books  don't  tell. 

Helps  young  bride 
to  make  a  house  a  home 

This  fascinating  film — 
viewed  by  more  than  250,000 
people  last  summer  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair — 
will  be  an  inspiration  to 
every  young  bride  to  become 
a  good  home  manager,  to 
make  her  house  a  home.  It 
will  make  her  want  to  or- 
ganize her  housework  for 
speed  and  ease  and  efficiency 
— to  give  her  home  a  per- 
sonality. The  star  in  this  ab- 
sorbing movie  is  the  lovely 
actress  Margaret  Jaqua. 

You  will  find  "Happily 
Ever  After"  a  very  timely 
film  for  showing  to  women's 
clubs,  senior  home  econom- 
ics classes  and  to  other  girl 


graduating  groups.  The 
movie  will  be  loaned  in 
states  where  Household 
operates  — transportation 
charges  paid  both  ways — to 
any  school  or  group  having 
16  mm.  sound  projection 
equipment.  If  you  can  make 
use  o  f"  Happily  Ever  After, " 
why  don't  you  write  about 
it  today? 

Other  consumer  films 
for  school  use 

Hundreds  of  schools,  wom- 
en's clubs,  and  study  groups 
have  foundhelpful  consumer 
education  material  in  House- 
hold's  other  films.  These 
take  up  important  problems 
of  home  management  and 
family  purchasing.  The 
films  do  not  advertise  our 
business.  Send  the  coupon 
for  complete  information 
without  obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  and  Subsidiaries 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

"Doctor  oj  Family  Finances" 

.    .    .     America's    largest   family  finance   organization  with  281  branches,  in   183  cities 

Research  Dept.  SG-F,  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
I       919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  your  booklet  "A    Contribution  to  the 
Consumer  Movement"  which  describes  your  moviesand  sound-slide  films- 


Name .  . 
Address . 
Cily 


.State. 
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Do  You  Talk  Directly 
Into  the  Telephone? 

The  proper  way  to  use  the  tele- 
phone for  best  results  is  to  hold 
the  transmitter  directly  in 
front  of  the  lips  while  you  are 
talking. 


Do  You  Speak  Pleasantly? 

Remember  ...  it  may  be  your 
best  friend  or  best  customer. 
Greet  him  as  pleasantly  as  if 
you  were  face  to  face.  Pleasant 
people  get  the  most  fun  out  of 
life  anyway. 


Do  You  Hang  Up  Gently? 

Slamming  the  receiver  may 
seem  discourteous  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  you  have  been 
talking.  You  don't  mean  it,  of 
course,  but  it  may  leave  the 
wrong  impression. 


Do  You  Talk  Naturally? 

Your  normal  tone  of  voice  is 
best.  Whispered  words  are  in- 
distinct. Snouting  distorts  the 
voice  and  may  make  it  gruff 
and  unpleasant. 


Do  You  Answer  Promptly? 

Most  people  do.  Delay  in 
answering  may  mean  that  you 
miss  an  important  call.  The 
person  calling  may  decide  that 
no  one  is  there  and  hang  up. 


THE  BELL  SYSTEM  CORDIALLY  INVITES  YOU  TO  VISIT  ITS  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR  AND  THE  GOLDEN  GATE  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Gist  of  It 


SEVERAL  MONTHS  AGO  ONE  OF  OUR  FRIENDS 
heard  Curtis  Bok,  president  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  No.  6,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  deliver  an  address  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  on  the  plan  of  the  American  Law 
Institute  for  revolutionary  reforms  in  the 
handling  of  young  people,  beyond  the 
juvenile  court  age,  accused — or  convicted — 
of  crime.  The  result  was  a  suggestion  that 
we  urge  Judge  Bok  to  write  an  article  on 
the  newest  development  in  the  field  of 
justice  and  penology.  On  page  327,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  general  magazine,  the 
Youth  Justice  proposals  of  the  American 
Law  Institute  are  described  and  defended. 
Judge  Bok  is  an  active  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  jurists,  lawyers,  and  sociologists 
which  formulated  them. 

IN      HEARTENING      CONTRAST      TO      THE      GRIM 

news  of  the  world  is  the  story  of  the 
Quakers,  page  331,  in  which  Florence  L. 
Sanville,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  reveals  how  the  most  tireless  doers 
of  good  in  the  modern  world  periodically 
refresh  their  minds,  bodies  and  spirits  at 
Pendle  Hill.  The  author  herself  brought 
to  this  "Quaker  Powerhouse"  an  adven- 
turous background  of  activity — nine  years 
as  secretary  of  the  Consumers  League  of 
Pennsylvania;  one  year  in  charge  of  legis- 
lation for  the  national  body.  Miss  Sanville 
organized  the  Womens  Trade  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia;  and  then  the  Penn- 
sylvania Committee  on  Penal  Affairs.  Long 
since,  we  published  a  series  of  searching  ar- 
ticles in  which  she  boxed  the  compass  of 
the  state's  social  responsibilities.  Today, 
she  protests  she  is  mostly  engaged  "in  sit- 
ting back  and  thinking  about  things — hence 
the  present  article." 

THE  TVA  is  A  YARDSTICK  OF  GOVERNMENT 
as  well  as  of  utility  rates,  says  David  E.  • 
Lilienthal,  who  is  a  member  of  its  board 
of  directors.  (Page  335.)  Mr.  Lilienthal 
defines  some  of  the  dangers  of  modern  cen- 
tralization in  government  as  well  as  in  busi- 
ness, and  offers  the  TVA  as  one  of  the 
happy  compromises  in  which  central  au- 
thority is  exercised  by  a  decentralized  ad- 
ministration. In  a  subsequent  article, 
George  C.  Stoney  will  report  on  the  grass 
roots  administration  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  as  plain  folks  see  it. 

READERS  OF  Survey  Graphic  WILL  RECALL 
Sarah  Gertrude  Knott  as  the  author  of 
"I  Hear  America  Singing"  (March  1939), 
in  which  she  gave  an  account  of  the  folk 
songs  and  dances  which  she  had  dis- 
covered as  the  organizer  and  mainspring  of 
the  National  Folk  Festival  held  in  Wash- 
ington each  spring.  A  Kentuckian,  Miss 
Knott  is  at  home  on  half  a  dozen  campuses 
as  a  teacher,  and  also  in  mountains  and 
on  the  plains,  wherever  the  tradition  of 
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American  minstrelsy  is  alive.  On  page  339 
she  writes  engagingly  of  her  recent  ex- 
periences in  connection  with  the  Coronado 
Cuarto  Centennial  in  the  Southwest.  Her 
article  is  a  sequel  to  "Coronado's  Country 
and  Its  People"  by  Ruth  Laughlin  in  our 
last  issue. 

IN  INSTALMENTS  IN  Survey  Graphic  SINCE 
NRA  days,  Beulah  Amidon,  associate  editor, 
has  written  a  continued  biography  of  the 


National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  its  ante- 
cedents. Her  article  (page  344)  is  the 
latest  chapter.  Miss  Amidon  has  supple- 
mented her  study  of  the  NLRB  with  re- 
search on  the  record — in  the  courts  and  in 
public  opinion — of  other  quasi-judicial 
federal  agencies. 

The  following  episode  reveals  another 
connection  of  Survey  Graphic  with  the 
Wagner  act: 

Counsel    Edmund    Toland    had    finished 
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Pamphlet  of  the  Month  Club 

Today's  problems  discussed  by  today's 
leaders — authentic  sources  of  information 
on  controversial  subjects — the  facts  and 
viewpoints  that  will  mold  tomorrow's 
public  opinion. 

Recent  Selections  (available  on  order) : 

|  _  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  AND  ELLIS  ISLAND.  By  Louis 
Adamic.  A  plea  with  older  Americans  to  accept  the  more 
recent  arrivals,  lest  the  magnificant  "American  Dream"  turn 
into  a  nightmare.  10c 

2  NEW    HOMES    FOR   OLD:    Public   Housing   in   Europe  and 
'     America.      By   William   V.    Reed  and   Elizabeth  Ogg.     A  mag- 
nificent   job    of    condensing    the    problem    and    the    promise    of 
shelter  into  116  pages,  with  over  90  photographs  and  charts.    25c 

3  LABOR  AND  DEMOCRACY.     James  Myers.  Industrial  Sec- 
retary   of    the    Federal    Council    of    Churches,    tells    why    trade 
unions  are  an  essential  part  of  democracy.  15c 

4^  FOR  UNION  NOW.  The  first  chapter  and  summary  of 
Clarence  Streit's  epoch-making  book.  25c 

5_  AMERICA  CHARTS  HER  COURSE.  By  David  H.  Popper. 
A  sober  estimate  of  America's  chances  for  neutrality.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Peace  Conference.  25c 

^  RUSSIA :  Democracy  or  Dictatorship.  By  Norman  Thomas 
and  -Joel  Seidman.  A  damning  expose  of  the  shams  of  Soviet 
"democracy." 

and 

THE  U.S.S.R.  AND  FINLAND.  The  Communist  argument 
ably  presented  by  "Soviet  Russia  Today."  30c 

7.  ECONOMY   OF  SCARCITY.      A   brief  collection   of  "human 
footnotes"  written  by  unemployed  men  on  the  Federal  Writers 
Project.      Vivid   portrayals  of  utter  poverty.  25c 

8.  THE  MEXICAN  PEOPLE  AND  THE  OIL  COMPANIES. 

The  Mexicans'  case  as  presented  by  Alejandro  Carrfllp,  legal 
scholar  and  Secretary  General  of  the  Workers'  University, 
Mexico  City,  to  an  American  audience.  20c 

9_  CREDO:  The  American  Way.  By  Florence  Mayne.  A 
moving  affirmation  of  the  Abundance  Through  Production  For 
Use  faith.  Iflc 

10.   HUMAN   DYNAMITE.      By   Henry  C.   Wolfe.     A   survey  of 
Europe's   tangled  minorities,   chock   full   of   maps.  25c 

Current  Selection  (for  members  only): 

THE  POLL  TAX,  summarizing  a  growing  campaign  to  restore 
the  vote  to  the  disfranchised  two-thirds  in  Southern  states. 

The  Pamphlet  of  the  Month  Club — organized  by  the  editors 
of  Common  Sense  on  the  plan  of  the  book  clubs — in  the 
last  three  years  has  selected  outstanding  studies  from  over 
thirty  forward  looking  organizations.  Past  selections  may 
be  ordered  separately,  but  a  6  months'  membership  ($1.00) 
saves  you  money,  and  insures  your  getting  important  data 
while  it  is  news. 


PAMPHLET    OF    THE    MONTH    CLUB,    315     Fourth    Avenue, 
New   York,   N.    Y. 

I   want  to  order  the  following  pamphlets,   indicated   by   the  numbers 
circled  below.      I  enclose  $ 

123456789  10 

Please  enroll  me  in   the   Pamphlet  of  the  Month   Club.      Here  is  my 
dollar.    . 


Name    . . 
Address 
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(PLEASE  PRINT)    . 


nearly  4  feet  by  3  feet ...  6  colors  . . .  all  the  fortifi- 


CURRENT  HISTORY'S 

Remarkable  New 

WAR  MAP 


cations  .  .  .  air  and  naval  bases  .  .  .  mined  areas  .  .  . 


Here  at  last  is  THE  War  Map  that  every  intelligent 
reader  has  been  waiting  for.  .  .  .  An  amazingly  dif- 
ferent map  showing  you  all  the  military  details  that 
are  sure  to  determine  war  strategy  no  matter  how 
long  the  struggle.  Every  one  of  the  1,333  square 
inches  of  this  great  map  that  took  months  to  con- 
struct, is  absolutely  correct — it  has  been  endorsed  by 
Admiral  Yates  Stirling  and  Colonel  Ralph  C.  Tobin. 


control    ports  . . .  oil    lines  . . .  railroads  . . .  air    distances 


The  War  Map  will  freeze  each  day's  war  activity  into 
a  crystal-clear  picture — will  help  you  to  understand 
basic  strategy  at  a  glance — enable  you  to  get  MORE 
out  of  your  newspapers,  your  radio,  your  magazines 
— assure  you  that  you  are  talkingly  interesting  and 
intelligently  about  the  war — and  last,  but  not  least, 
will  bring  you  the  chess-game  fascination  of  daily 
manoeuver  and  counter-manoeuver.  To  get  the  regu- 
lar edition,  printed  on  strong,  durable  paper,  fill 


between  cities  .  .  .  enlargements  of  the  Low  Countries 


out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with  a  dollar  bill. 
Or,  if  you  prefer  the  Embassy  Vellum  edition  on 
flexible,  super-finished,  non-creasing  life-long  cloth, 
enclose  two  dollars  with  the  coupon.  Both  editions 
are  sold  with  the  definite  understanding  that  if  you 
are  not  completely  satisfied,  you  may  return  the 


Scandinavia 


the  Western   Front 


North    Sea 


map  within  5  days  for  an  immediate  refund.  The 
supply  is  limited — there  was  only  one  printing  and 
hundreds  of  orders  have  been  filled.  So  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  return  with  your  remittance 
TODAY. 


authentic 


up-to-the-minute 


fascinating 


Checked  and  Endorsed  by: 
Admiral  Yates  Stirling 

and 
Colonel  Ralph  C.  Tobin 


CURRENT   HISTORY,   Magazine,   Depl.    S.C-6 
366  Madison  Avenue,   New  York   City 

Please  send  me  your  new  War  Map  in  edition  checked  below,  for 
which  I  enclose  the  correct  amount.  You  agree  to  refund  this 
to  me  if,  for  any  reason,  I  return  the  Map  to  you  within  five  (5) 
days  after  I  receive  it. 


D  Regular   edition 


D  Embassy   Vellum   Edition 


Name 
City  . 
Street 


.State 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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(Continued  from  page  323) 

his  extended  questioning  of  Heber  Blank- 
enhorn,  one  of  the  special  investigators  for 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  when 
Representative  Routzahn  of  Ohio,  a  member 
of  the  Smith  Committee  investigating  the 
NLRB,  broke  in: 

"Name  some  of  the  publications  in  which 
your  writings  have  appeared." 

Among  the  several  magazines  to  which 
Blankenhorn  testified  he  had  contributed 
was  Survey  Graphic. 

Q.—The  Survey.  What  is  that?  Where 
is  it  published. 

A. — It  is  published  by  the  Survey  Asso- 
ciates in  New  York. 

Q. — Is  it  a  labor  magazine? 

A. — No,  it  is  sponsored  chiefly  by  social 
workers  and  some  economists. 

Q. — Did  you  say  communists? 

A. — No.  I  said  economists. 
REP.  ROUTZHAN:   All   right.    I   have  heard 
so  much  about   reds  lately  that  I  see  red 
at  the  slightest  provocation. 

WHEN  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE  WAS  EDITOR  OF 
The  Survey  it  was  known  as  "a  journal  of 
constructive  philanthropy."  Now  (page 
348),  Dr.  Devine  looks  at  one  of  philan- 
thropy's most  interesting  angles — tax  de- 
duction by  donors.  As  teacher,  editor, 
writer,  lecturer,  reformer  and  social  work- 
er, he  has  brought  a  lifetime  experience 
and  observation  to  his  article,  which  is 
offered  as  a  basis  of  timely  discussion.  The 
discussion  begins  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
article  (page  359),  where  experts,  to  whom 
the  manuscript  was  referred,  offer  their 
opinions.  Further  comment  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  editors. 

GEORGE  KENT,  A  YOUNG  JOURNALIST  WHO 
has  specialized  in  the  field  of  education, 
writes  of  a  unique  Californian.  (Page  351.) 

Among  Ourselves 

AS  WE   GO   TO   PRESS,  THE   ARRANGEMENTS   ARE 

completed  for  the  annual  meeting  of  Sur- 
vey Associates  at  the  Hotel  Gramercy 
Park,  52  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City, 
May  22.  A  feature  of  the  occasion — an 
address  by  Francis  Hackett,  who  has  until 
recently  lived  in  Denmark,  on  "The  Real 
Power  of  Scandinavia."  As  a  biographer 
Mr.  Hackett  has  not  confined  himself  to 
Henry  VIII  and  Anne  Boleyn.  Readers  of 
Surrey  Graphic  will  long  remember  his 
deft  word-portraits  of  the  group  of  Chi- 
cago reformers  who  were  identified  with 
the  work  of  Hull-House  in  the  days  o£ 
lane  Addams,  Ellen  Gates  Starr,  Julia 
Lathrop,  and  others. 

HULL-HOUSE      HAS      BEEN      CELEBRATING      ITS 

fiftieth  anniversary  this  last  month;  and  op- 
portunely the  Post  Office  has  added  a  Jane 
Addams  stamp  to  its  gallery  of  illustrious 
Americans. 
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SMALL  TOWN  BAIT 

By  Dale  Kramer 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  a  community's  desire  to  get  ahead  or  to  regain 
ground  lost  by  factory  failures  and  the  decline  of  agricultural  income.  But 
how  far  should  a  community  go  in  trying  to  lure  new  industries?  What  is 
the  result,  in  terms  of  the  home-folks,  of  subsidizing  manufacturers  who 
seek  industrial  sites?  Dale  Kramer  answers  these  timely  questions — and 
many  others — by  relating  the  experience  of  one  small  town  in  the  Mid- 
West. 

STARTING  A  PREPAID  MEDICAL  PLAN 

By  Avis  D.  Carlson 

Those  who  like  to  budget  medical  and  hospital  expenses  have  already 
formed  scores  of  insurance  associations  to  serve  their  interests.  Avis  D. 
Carlson  has  studied  their  experience,  and  now  suggests  pitfalls  to  avoid, 
standards  to  establish,  and  experts  to  consult  should  you  and  your  friends 
wish  to  start  a  group  health  insurance  plan. 

OUTSIDE  THE  LAW 

By  Beulah  Amidon 

Employees  of  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  social  agencies  and  other  non- 
profit bodies  are  excluded  from  the  unemployment  and  old  age  insurance 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Beulah  Amidon  discusses  this  dis- 
crimination from  the  standpoint  of  the  workers  and  their  insecurity,  the 
agency  budgets,  and  tax  exemptions. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Coming  also  are  several  penetrating  articles  concerning  the  impact  of 
events  abroad  on  American  life.  They  cannot  be  specifically  announced 
beforehand  because  of  the  swift  developments  which — in  these  times — • 
frequently  turn  editorial  schedules  topsy-turvy.  As  we  go  to  press,  how- 
ever, observers  and  correspondents  are  providing  us  with  background  ma- 
terial from  beneath  the  headlines  for  editorial  guidance  as  well  as  for 
publication. 
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Photo  by  Aumullcr  for  New  York  World-Telegram 

The  young  person  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  is  treated  as  an  adult  only  when  he  is  arrested.     Yet  he  is  still 
no  adult.     Here,  handcuffed  to  an  older  prisoner,  is  a  boy   near  collapse   as  they   are   returned   from   court  to  cell 
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Youth  Justice 

by  CURTIS  BOK 

With  the  twentieth  century,  the  juvenile  court  movement  put 
new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Shifting  from  penal  law  to  chancery 
powers,  it  made  the  guardianship  of  childhood  by  the  state 
the  key  to  modern  procedure.  Now  comes  a  new  movement 
from  a  new  angle,  focused  on  the  next  range  of  young  people. 
The  proposed  youth  bills  are  in  for  forthright  discussion.  Here 
they  are  put  forward  by  the  young  president  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  6,  Philadelphia. 


THE  AMERICAN  LAW  INSTITUTE'S  FIRST  EXCURSION  INTO 
crime  deals  with  young  people  below  twenty-one  yet 
above  the  juvenile  court  level.  They  are  more  fertile  in 
crime  and  produce  more  of  it  than  any  other  two  five-year 
age  groups.  They  are  also  more  pliable  and  amenable  to 
corrective  influences,  particularly  those  who  are  first  of- 
fenders. The  institute  believes  that  if  something  con- 
structive can  be  done  for  them,  it  will  help  largely  to 
solve  our  whole  crime  problem. 

Look  at  the  archetype.  Harry  Brenner  was  born  in 
Montana,  where  they  grow  big  and  inarticulate.  When 
his  home  broke  up  he  went  to  live  with  an  aunt  in  Min- 
nesota, and  when  she  died  he  took  to  the  road  at  the  age 
of  seventeen.  Two  years  later  he  stood,  erect  and  very 
silent,  before  the  court  of  an  eastern  city.  He  had  broken 
into  three  houses  looking  for  food,  but  had  aimlessly 
picked  up  a  bunch  of  keys  and  a  pair  of  pliers  and  slipped 
them  in  his  pocket.  He  hadn't  done  anything  like  that 
before,  but  his  luck  had  been  bad  and  he  had  to  eat.  He 
couldn't  tell  his  story  right,  he  had  no  money  and  no 
friends  and  no  place  to  go. 

Look  down  at  him  from  the  bench,  or  at  another  who 
has  a  record  of  five  arrests,  the  last  one  serious.  Age 
twenty.  Youth  looks  back  at  you  and  waits  for  you  to 
do  something.  What  shall  it  be? 

The  institute's  committee  on  youth  justice  has  now 
been  at  work  for  over  a  year  and  has  drafted  two  model 


a.cts,  one  entitled  "Youth  Court  Act"  and  the  other 
"Youth  Correction  Authority  Act."  The  members  have 
put  wide  experience  and  hard  thinking  into  the  work,  and 
the  proposed  statutes  are  the  best  they  have  in  the  shop. 
The  purpose  behind  these  acts  is  to  get  them  presented  to 
state  legislatures  for  enactment. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  institute,  through  its  re- 
statement of  the  civil  law,  has  won  the  respect  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  its  work  is  continually  being  cited  by 
judges  and  lawyers  throughout  the  country.  Nothing 
which  issues  from  its  labors  can  be  half-baked  because, 
when  a  committee  has  completed  its  work,  the  draft  must 
go  to  a  group  of  thirty-four  judges  and  lawyers  who  form 
the  institute's  council.  The  council  may  kill  anything 
that  has  been  done,  but  if  it  does  not,  the  matter  under 
consideration  goes  to  the  assembly  of  the  institute,  which 
consists  of  seven  hundred  law  men  and  meets  once  a 
year  in  Washington.  If  the  work  can  survive  this  process, 
it  is  apt  to  represent  the  best  thinking  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

The  entire  purpose  of  the  committee  on  youth  justice  is 
to  achieve  a  system  which  will  adequately  protect  society. 
It  believes  that  if  this  is  to  be  done  effectively,  criminals 
must  so  far  as  possible  be  rid  of  their  criminal  habits  and 
impulses.  It  believes  that  this  cannot  be  achieved  unless 
the  emphasis  following  conviction  is  placed  upon  treat- 
ment, with  punishment  secondary,  instead  of  upon  pun- 
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ishment  with  a  little  classroom  education  and  job  training 
thrown  in. 

In  short,  the  point  is  that  every  prisoner  is  an  individ- 
ual who  needs  individual  treatment  according  to  the  kind 
of  person  he  is.  If  he  cannot  or  will  not  yield  to  intelli- 
gent treatment,  he  should  be  kept  segregated  from  society 
permanently,  regardless  of  his  offense. 

Crime  and  Punishment 

THIS  GENERAL  PURPOSE  IS  BASED  UPON  THE  THEORY  THAT  IM- 

prisonment  for  punishment  does  not  work.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
corporal  punishment  was  the  only  method  of  punishing 
crime.  Before  then,  prisons  were  used  only  for  slaves  and 
debtors,  and  for  religious  and  political  prisoners.  We  still 
have  the  whipping  post  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  for 
wife  beaters,  and  as  late  as  1834  in  New  Jersey  prisoners 
were  often  strapped  on  planks  for  as  long  as  twenty  days 
at  a  time.  The  stocks  and  pillory  were  not  abolished  in 
England  until  1837. 

A  totally  new  idea  in  penology  was  inaugurated  in 
Philadelphia  at  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  was 
to  use  prisons  for  punishment  and  to  incarcerate  those 
who  had  been  convicted  in  separate  and  solitary  confine- 
ment at  hard  labor.  Liberal  spirits  such  as  Voltaire  and 
Montesquieu  in  France  and  Jeremy  Bentham  and  John 


The  Committee  That  Framed  the  Model  Bills 

The  American  Law  Institute  has  been  at  work  a  little  over 
fifteen  years  restating  the  civil  law.  In  1934  it  decided  to 
investigate  the  field  of  criminal  law  and  see  what  usefully 
might  be  done.  Nineteen  men,  including  lawyers,  sociologists, 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists,  were  selected  to  do  this  work. 
In  1935  they  filed  a  report  which  lay  fallow  for  two  years 
until  "Youth  in  the  Toils"  was  written  by  Leonard  Harrison. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  III,  then  became  interested  and  has 
helped  materially  in  making  possible  the  institute's  subsequent 
work. 

This  work  is  now  being  done  by  a  committee  whose  duty 
has  been  to  draft  a  model  act  or  acts  having  to  do  with 
youth  in  the  criminal  courts  and  thereafter.  The  reporter 
is  John  B.  Waite,  of  the  law  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  The  chairman  is  William  Draper  Lewis,  former 
dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  who  is 
also  the  director  of  the  American  Law  Institute.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  following  men: 

Curtis  Bok,  President  Judge,  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  6, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  R.  Cass,  Executive  Secretary,  American  Prison  Association, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sheldon  Glueck,  Harvard  University  Law  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Leonard  V.  Harrison,  Director,  Committee  on  Youth  and 
Justice,  Community  Service  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  Healy,  Director,  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Edwin  R.  Keedy,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Austin  H.  MacCormick,  Executive  Director,  Osborne  Asso- 
ciation, New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  E.  Mikell,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thorsten  Sellin,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  N.  Ulman,  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City,  Balti- 
more, Md. 


Howard  in  England  hailed  this  as  a  progressive  step. 

We  believe  that  experience  has  proven  it  to  be  a 
failure.  We  believe  that  the  public  is  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened no  longer  to  regard  imprisonment  as  society's  re- 
venge upon  those  who  break  its  laws.  We  believe  that 
imprisonment  does  not  deter  others  from  committing 
crime.  Certainty  of  apprehension  is  more  important  as  a 
deterrent  than  severity  of  treatment.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  this  country  a  criminal  has  less  than  two  chances  in  ten 
of  being  caught,  convicted,  and  imprisoned,  and  it  is  likely 
that  he  will  take  such  odds  even  if  he  intends  to  commit 
a  serious  crime.  The  stock  story  to  illustrate  this  point 
comes  from  England,  where  it  was  found  advisable  to 
abolish  the  public  execution  of  English  pickpockets  be- 
cause of  the  prevalence  of  pocketpicking  at  these  cere- 
monies. 

We  also  believe  that  mere  imprisonment  does  not  re- 
habilitate the  offender  and  that  it  does  not  protect  society. 
A  few  over-simplified  statistics  will  make  this  point  clear. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  estimated  the 
national  crime  bill  to  be  fifteen  billions  a  year.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  70  percent  of  those  in  prisons  are  re- 
peaters. This  can  only  mean  that  society,  so  far  as  our 
prison  populations  go,  is  receiving  30  percent  efficiency 
for  the  huge  sum  spent,  involuntarily,  on  crime. 

Throughout  the  country  the  feeling  is  arising  that  some- 
thing better  can  be  done  to  protect  society  against  crim- 
inal depredations  than  imprisonment  with  a  little  inci- 
dental education. 

Listen  to  Tom  Joad  in  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath."  After 
four  years  in  McAlester  for  manslaughter  he  says: 

The  thing  that  give  me  the  mos'  trouble  was,  it  dicln' 
make  no  sense.  You  don't  look  for  no  sense  when  lightnin' 
kills  a  cow,  or  it  comes  up  a  flood.  That's  jus'  the  way  things 
is.  But  when  a  bunch  of  men  take  an'  lock  you  up  four 
years,  it  ought  to  have  some  meaning.  Men  is  supposed  to 
think  things  out.  Here  they  put  me  in,  an'  keep  me  an' 
feed  me  four  years.  That  ought  to  either  make  me  so  I 
won't  do  her  again,  or  else  punish 'me  so  I'll  be  afraid  to  do 
her  again  ...  but  if  Herb  or  anybody  else  come  for  me,  I'd 
do  her  again.  Do  her  before  I  could  figure  her  out.  Spe- 
cially if  I  was  drunk.  That  sort  of  senselessness  kind  a  wor- 


ries a  man. 
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This  quotation  points  up  the  profound  discontent  which 
society  increasingly  is  feeling  toward  the  endless  round  of 
arrest,  imprisonment,  rearrest  and  reimprisonment, 

Seven  Keys  to  Youth  Justice 

THE   TWO   MODEL   ACTS    OF   THE   YOUTH    JUSTICE   COMMITTEF 

of  the  institute  contain  seven  principal  elements. 

The  first  element  is  to  assure  a  prompt  trial  for  accused 
youth  in  a  court  used  only  for  this  age  group.  This  point 
need  not  be  labored,  for  it  is  obvious  that  anyone  arrested 
for  crime,  particularly  when  he  cannot  produce  bail, 
should  receive  prompt  trial. 

The  second  element  is  to  provide  proper  places  of  de- 
tention before  trial.  Many  youths  are  arrested  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  and  they  may  be  guilty  or  inno- 
cent. Either  way  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  seg- 
regated from  older  offenders  and  kept  under  conditions 
which  will  not  destroy  their  morale  or  corrupt  them  far- 

The  third  element  is  to  achieve  a  simplified  legal  pro- 
cedure. Many  people  feel  that  a  trial  is  more  a  contest 
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of  wits  than  a  process  to  elicit  the  truth,  which  is  difficult 
enough  to  discover  under  any  system.  It  has  been  the  ob- 
servation of  most  of  us  who  work  in  criminal  courts  that 
many  youthful  offenders  do  not  seriously  contest  their 
cases.  Their  attitude  in  court  is  like  their  attitude  on 
the  street  corner — something  will  turn  up,  the  case  may 
fall  apart,  or  the  judge  will  be  lenient  because  of  their 
youth.  This  attitude  makes  easier  an  intelligent  effort 
to  discover  not  only  whether  they  have  committed  crimes, 
but  why. 

We  believe  that  it  is  more  important  to  know  about  the 
individual  than  it  is  to  determine  which  section  of  the 
criminal  code  he  has  violated.  We  feel  that  the  confirmed 
robber  is  more  of  a  social  menace  than  most  murderers. 
We  believe  that  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
should  concern  itself  less  with  particular  crimes  than  with 
the  problem  of  the  extent  to  which  those  who  commit 
them  are  a  social  menace  and  of  how  to  render  them 
again  socially  useful. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  present  method  of  trying  cases 
should  be  radically  altered.  It  is  one  of  the  main  glories 
of  our  legal  system  that  the  accused  has,  and  may  not  be 
deprived  of,  certain  fundamental  rights.  All  of  these 
rights  as  they  exist  at  the  present  should  be  retained,  and 
the  trial  itself,  while  held  in  surroundings  best  calcu- 
lated to  avoid  a  bad  lasting  impression  on  young  people, 
should  proceed  as  it  does  now  and  should  preserve  the 
safeguards  of  liberty  which  are  firmly  established  in  our 
legal  system. 

The  fourth  element  involves  clipping  the  wings  of 
judges  by  removing  their  power  to  sentence.  The  gen- 
erality of  this  should  be  modified  at  both  ends  of  the  scale 
to  except  minor  offenses,  such  as  traffic  violations  and 
those  offenses  punishable  by  fine,  and  murder.  In  the 
beginning  we  feel  that  capital  cases  must  be  excepted  until 
the  public  achieves  a  new  point  of  view  toward  capital 
punishment. 

This  element  is  one  of  the  keystones  in  the  institute's 
plan.  No  one  but  a  judge  can  feel  the  futility  of  sen- 
tencing anyone,  man,  woman,  or  boy,  to  a  stated  number 
of  years  in  a  stated  institution,  or  of  placing  anyone  on 
probation  where  the  probation  system  is  inadequate. 

He  knows  that  as  soon  as  he  pronounces  the  words  he 
will  lose  all  effective  contact  with  the  prisoner,  who  will 
pass  at  once  into  the  charge  of  others.  He  knows  that 
even  if  he  visits  the  prisons  regularly  the  value  of  his 
visit  is  little  more  than  sentimental.  He  knows  that  he 
cannot  tell  in  advance  what  another  human  being  will  do 
or  what  he  will  become.  He  knows  that  the  individual 
before  him  may  achieve  an  attitude  of  social  usefulness 
within  six  months  or  it  may  take  him  sixteen  years.  He 
therefore  knows  that  the  set  sentence  which  he  has  just 
meted  out  will  likely  be  too  long  or  too  short;  if  it  coin- 
cides with  a  good  result,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  chance. 

TAKE  THE  CASE  OF  JOE  PASTA.  HE  WENT  TO  THE  REFORMA- 
tory  because  he  did  something  the  book  called  robbery, 
and  so  the  judge  had  no  discretion.  What  he  did  was  to 
get  in  with  a  gang  of  boys  who  had  done  him  favors  and 
now  expected  him  to  deliver.  They  held  up  a  filling  sta- 
tion attendant  and  took  $13.  It  was  Joe's  first  offense,  at 
age  of  eighteen,  and  they  drove  him  crazy  asking  him 
questions  he  couldn't  or  wouldn't  answer:  why  he  did  it 
and  who  was  with  him.  He  kept  saying  he  did  it  and 


Courtesy    IM   Jaa    sistucuuuin   journal 
The  age  most  fertile  in  crime,  yet  amenable  to  correction 

that  was  that,  what  the  hell  was  all  the  fuss  about? 
Joe  was  lucky.  They  put  him  in  the  reformatory  bake- 
shop  because  he  was  probably  too  young  to  have  a  social 
disease,  and  he  got  a  good  job  when  he  got  out.  In  con- 
trast take  another  boy,  four  years  older,  and  also  arrested 
for  the  first  time  for  a  crime  similar  to  Joe's.  Harvey 
Green  went  to  jail  and  turned  sodomite  because  he  had 
no  money  for  cigarettes.  Within  a  short  time  he  was  get- 
ting all  the  cigarettes  he  wanted — but  he  was  taking  care 
of  a  dozen  men  or  more  a  day. 

THE  FIFTH  ELEMENT  IS  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  TREATMENT 

board.  The  plan  contemplates  that  after  a  conviction  in 
court  the  judge  will  merely  sentence  the  youthful  offender 
to  the  treatment  board.  Joe  Pasta  will  go  to  a  central 
clearing  house  to  be  thoroughly  examined  and  then  sent 
to  the  kind  of  institution  which  will  most  closely  fit  his 
individual  needs.  This  treatment  board,  or  Youth  Correc- 
tion Authority,  should  be  an  executive  department  of 
the  state  government;  and  one  of  its  first  duties  will  be 
the  establishment  of  more  and  different  kinds  of  institu- 
tions for  the  social  treatment  of  offenders. 

This  will  involve  expense,  but  not  as  much  as  many  peo- 
ple think.  The  orthodox  prison  with  its  walls  and  re- 
strictive facilities  is  an  expensive  thing  to  build.  The  best 
thought  in  penology  now  believes  that  only  25  percent  of 
the  prison  population  requires  maximum  security.  We 
will  always  have  killers  and  others  who  cannot  and  will 
not  respond  to  rehabilitative  treatment.  These,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  offense,  must  be  kept  apart  from  society. 
Another  25  percent  requires  no  restriction  and  can  be 
placed  on  farms  or  in  camps.  The  remaining  50  percent 
needs  only  minor  or  intermediate  restriction.  But  all  of 
them  would  be  eligible  to  parole,  if  and  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  treatment  board,  they  had  ceased  to  be  a 
social  menace. 

In  short,  there  must  be  diversity  of  treatment  since  there 
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is  diversity  of  human  conduct  and  human  need.  If  the 
system  should  be  abused,  there  is  the  remedy  of  habeas 
corpus  to  correct  it.  I  do  not  anticipate  that,  in  modern 
America  with  its  ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy,  there 
is  danger  of  prisons  becoming  concentration  camps.  Pris- 
oners are  no  longer  salted  away  and  forgotten.  The  model 
acts  provide  safeguards  against  that  possibility.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  plan  under  consideration  is  the  reverse,  and 
has  for  its  sole  object  the  protection  of  society,  not  through 
the  elimination  of  troublemakers  but  through  their  re- 
habilitation. 

If  the  objection  to  indeterminate  segregation  is  too  great 
in  the  beginning,  an  alternative  method  might  be  to 
provide  that  the  maximum  sentence  shall  be  imposed  un- 
der existing  laws,  with  power  in  the  hands  of  the  author- 
ity to  release  outright  or  on  parole  at  any  time  before 
the  sentence  has  been  completely  served. 

THAT  OUR  PLAN  SHOULD  WORK  is  SHOWN  BY  THOSE  INSTITU- 
tions  which  now  use  it.  In  the  State  Industrial  Home  for 
Women  at  Muncy,  Pa.,  for  example,  there  is  a  conglomer- 
ate assortment  of  women  prisoners  of  all  ages  and  cover- 
ing all  offenses.  Anna  Maloney  and  her  daughter  are 
there.  Anna  put  the  child  on  the  street  to  hustle  when 
she  was  thirteen  and  at  fifteen  married  her  off  to  an  Ori- 
ental to  learn  the  badger  game.  There  is  one  barred 
building  for  disciplinary  cases  and  about  a  tenth  of  the 
population  must  be  kept  there.  Beyond  this  there  are  no 
walls  and  no  armed  guards.  There  are  separate  cottages 
arranged  attractively  around  a  central  campus.  Each 
girl  has  her  own  room  and  does  a  lively  eight-hour  day's 
work.  She  is  trained  for  domestic  service  and  for  various 
trades.  The  sentence  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  is  in- 
determinate. Statistics  show  that  instead  of  the  70  percent 
of  repeaters  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  figure  for 
Muncy  is  4  percent;  and  while  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  difference  in  sexes,  there  is  nevertheless  a  clear  in- 
dication that  this  kind  of  treatment  would  produce  a 
lower  rate  of  repeaters  if  applied  generally. 

The  sixth  element  is  that  the  state  treatment  board 
shall  consist  of  trained  persons,  with  regional  control  in 
similar  hands.  The  board  would  be  a  full  time  job  and 
consist  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  from 
the  fields  of  law,  business  administration,  sociology,  edu- 
cation, and  psychiatry,  for  staggered  terms  of  nine  years. 
The  model  act  provides  for  the  discharge  of  youthful  of- 
fenders at  twenty-one,  with  further  supervision  until 
twenty-five  in  certain  cases.  In  serious  cases,  custody  may 
be  extended  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-five  after  applica- 
tion to  the  court  and  upon  court  order.  All  cases  must 
be  reviewed  at  regular  intervals. 

The  final  element  involved  is  that  of  parole.  Probation, 
as  distinguished  from  parole,  will  cease  to  be  of  great 
importance,  since  it  will  apply  only  to  the  minor  offenses 
over  which  the  judge  will  retain  the  power  of  sentence. 
The  plan  contemplates  the  operation  of  a  state  parole 
system  in  connection  with  each  penological  institution. 
This  is  important.  Parole  in  many  states  is  well  and  ef- 
fectively done.  In  others,  it  is  not;  and  we  find,  partic- 
ularly in  the  larger  cities,  that  it  amounts  to  no  more  than 
a  card  system  with  parole  officers  carrying  a  case  load  of 
five  to  eight  hundred  or  more  and  therefore  capable  of 
no  supervision  beyond  a  nod  and  a  checkmark  on  a  card 
when  the  parolee  reports  at  stated  intervals. 


Having  parole  not  under  the  court  and  not  as  a  separate 
organization  but  operating  in  connection  with  each  peno- 
logical institution  as  part  of  the  state  parole  system,  would 
mean  better  supervision.  Violation  of  parole  would  mean 
a  return  to  the  same  institution  and  the  problem  of  the 
particular  violator  would  be  always  before  it. 

Neither  "Roast  Beef"  nor  "Coddled  Egg" 

IT  IS  THE   HOPE  OF   OUR  COMMITTEE  THAT  THIS   PLAN,   ONCE 

established  and  proved,  can  be  extended  to  all  ages,  since 
crime  is  committed  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Our  particular 
concern  is  with  youth,  since  we  believe  the  present  system 
is  unfair  to  him  in  that  it  treats  him  as  an  adult  when  he  is 
not  treated  as  an  adult  for  any  other  purpose.  He  cannot 
vote,  he  cannot  make  a  binding  contract — and  he  cannot 
secure  various  forms  of  special  licenses,  for  example,  to  be 
a  private  detective  or  to  drive  a  taxicab. 

The  battle  lines  are  drawn  in  this  problem  as  they  are 
on  all  problems  which  involve  a  new  conception  of  public 
administration.  There  are  those,  and  some  judges  are 
among  them,  who  have  what  might  be  called  a  "roast 
beef"  philosophy — that  the  only  way  to  treat  a  criminal 
is  to  slap  him  down  and  pin  his  ears  back.  It  is  these 
persons  who  accuse  those  who  hold  another  view  of  sen- 
timentality or  of  coddling  prisoners.  In  our  view  it  is 
they  who  are  the  worst  sentimentalists,  for  sentiment  can 
be  hard  or  soft.  When  it  is  hard  and  comes  in  focus 
upon  human  beings,  with  the  power  to  deprive  them  of 
their  liberty,  it  flows  easily  into  sadism.  In  our  view  the 
new  system  is  cool,  calculating  and  clinical.  Nearly  every 
element  in  it  is  in  effect  somewhere.  Let  die  roast  beef 
philosophers  look  to  places  like  Muncy,  or  the  Borstal  in- 
stitutions in  England,  where  the  crisp,  clear,  and  active 
routine  results  in  human  beings  resembling  anything  but 
a  coddled  egg. 

But  back  of  this  lies  what  may  be  called  the  creative 
philosophy  of  the  law — certainly  of  the  judicial  effort. 
This  is  to  take  both  sides  of  a  law  case,  and  having  heard 
them  both  as  fully  as  possible  under  the  rules  of  evidence, 
to  decide  the  case  in  such  a  way  that  neither  party  may 
feel  that  he  has  won  or  lost,  but  rather  that  something  im- 
portant and  satisfactory  has  been  established  from  the  fus- 
ing of  the  two.  At  present  this  creative  philosophy  is 
rendered  impossible  in  criminal  court,  by  the  necessity  of 
pronouncing  sentence,  except  to  the  extent  that  there  may 
be  an  intelligent  and  effective  probation  system. 

YEARS  AGO  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY, 
John  Howard  had  a  vision  of  better  penological  conditions 
in  England  and  devoted  his  life  to  it.  He  traveled  forty 
thousand  miles  around  England  by  stagecoach  and,  like 
most  visionaries,  was  too  poor  to  afford  a  change  of 
clothes.  This  meant  that  he  smelled  so  badly  from  his 
contact  with  prisoners  that  he  was  never  permitted  to  ride 
inside  the  coach.  When  he  died,  perhaps  the  finest  epi- 
taph that  any  man  can  have  was  written  on  his  tomb- 
stone. It  read,  "Whoever  thou  art,  thou  standest  at  the 
tomb  of  thy  friend." 

There  is  more  than  one  John  Howard  today.  He  can 
be  found  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  in  legislatures,  in  prison 
societies,  and  on  the  street.  His  voice  and  then  his  vote 
will  be  needed  if  the  institute's  plan,  or  a  better  one,  is  to 
become  effective  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  offender 
and  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  inescapably  a  part. 
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Kichard  Wurts,  Wurts  urotners,  N.  Y. 
Pendle  Hill,  conducted  by  the  Society  of  Friends:  no  retreat  from   the   world   but    a    center   for   reinforcing  the   springs   of  action 


Quaker  Powerhouse 


by   FLORENCE   L.   SANVILLE 

Where  does  the  energy  of  the  Quakers  come  from  in  finding  their  ad- 
venturous alternatives  to  war?  How  do  they  recharge  batteries  that  take 
their  work  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth?  Pendle  Hill  affords  one 
answer.  Of  its  world,  of  its  time,  "of  the  current  Quaker  thought  and 
practice,"  it  belongs  we  are  told  to  "the  next  decade — the  next  century." 
To  Miss  Sanville  it  stands  for  sublimation  of  the  missionary  spirit. 


WHENEVER  MAN-MADE  DESTITUTION  AND  SUFFERING  STRIKE 
a  region,  look  for  the  Friends.  You  will  find  them — ab- 
sorbed in  the  work  to  be  done,  unconcerned  with  con- 
troversies and  strife,  trusted  in  the  midst  of  suspicions. 
They  turn  up,  they  function  where  normal  living  has 
broken  down;  and  they  stick. 

Then  back  they  come  from  the  steppes  of  Russia,  from 
the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  mountains  of 
Spain  and  the  plains  of  Poland,  from  lost  Vienna  and 
triply  lost  Berlin,  and  report  to  their  fellows.  To  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is 
to  sit  down  with  a  family  of  intimates  who  bear  allegi- 
ance to  the  authority  of  a  common  parent — the  Living 
Spirit  whom  each  member  acknowledges.  In  the  give 
and  take  of  program  and  experience  one  senses  an  old 
urge  not  too  easily  identified  in  its  garb  of  modern 
realism,  but  recognizable  at  length  as  a  sublimated  form 
of  the  missionary  spirit. 

Let  me  give  you  a  glimpse  of  such  meetings.  A  Phila- 
delphia business  man,  C.  Reed  Gary,  who  has  thrown 
himself  into  work  for  European  exiles,  gives  an  account 
of  Scattergood  Hostel,  newly  established  in  Iowa.  Its 
guests  are  refugees.  This  farm  center,  now  completing 
first  season,  offers  them  classes  in  languages,  history 
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and  civics;  practical  field  work  (in  the  original  agricul- 
tural meaning  of  the  term) ;  hints  on  "how  to  be  polite 
in  America";  and  always,  the  meeting  for  worship.  From 
Cuba  comes  the  story  of  Finca  Paso  Seco,  where  fifty 
stranded  young  men  and  boys  have  found  security  and 
companionship  as  well  as  training,  while  waiting  to  dis- 
cover what  the  shrouded  future  has  in  store  for  them. 
Howard  W.  Elkinton,  who  will  be  back  in  Europe  when 
these  words  are  in  print,  reports  that  he  hopes  to  proceed 
to  Germany  to  allay  suffering  in  stricken  Poland,  as  it 
has  at  last  been  conceded  that  the  Friends  may  help  those 
in  need  regardless  of  race  or  religion.  Reports  of  the 
refugee  centers  in  Holland  and  Italy  and  the  care  of 
Spanish  refugee  children  in  France  weave  still  further 
this  web  of  international  service. 

The  ancestry  of  these  services  dates  back  to  1917  when 
the  committee  sent  workers  to  Russia  to  struggle,  first 
with  famine  then  with  typhus.  Having  saved  the  bodies 
of  countless  peasants — Serbs,  Poles,  Russians — from  starv- 
ation and  disease,  the  Friends  then  turned  to  their  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  and  developed  a  large  business  in 
embroidery  for  women  and  an  agricultural  school.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War,  American  Friends  took  their  places 
beside  British  Friends  in  activities  for  refugees  and 
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Stricken  villages  in  the  war  zone.  Immediately  after  the 
armistice,  another  delegation  went  into  Austria  and  Ger- 
many where  their  child-feeding  centers  are  matters  of 
history.  This  work  was  headed  in  succession  by  two 
brothers,  Philadelphians,  Scattergoods— Henry  in  France, 
Alfred  in  Germany. 

The  Friends  Service  Committee  has  by  no  means  closed 
its  eyes  to  our  own  great  needs  at  home.  The  agenda  of 
each  meeting  makes  full  provision  for  reports  from  the 
young  brotherhood  of  "workompers"  who  for  several 
summers  have  cast  their  lot  with  American  communities 
scotched  by  industrial  strife  or  economic  blight.  They 
have  gone  to  backward  rural  areas  and  rapidly  changing 
industrial  districts  in  Tennessee,  Michigan,  Georgia,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Pennsylvania,  paying  their  own  expenses  and 
working  an  eight-hour  day  on  community  projects.  There 
were  182  members  of  these  work  camps  in  1939.  They 
came  from  seventy-five  colleges  and  universities — thirty- 
one  of  them  American  institutions,  others  Canadian  and 
English;  but  institutions  in  India,  Hungary,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  China  were  also  represented.  The  roots 
of  this  service  go  back  in  turn  to  a  period  of  domestic 
disaster,  when,  in  1922,  Friends  began  to  feed  the  children 
of  unemployed  miners  in  the  soft  coal  regions. 

This  urge  for  service,  expressed  so  variously,  may  be 
exemplified  in  one  venture.  Three  years  ago  a  Quaker 
family — father,  mother,  and  three  children — left  their 
campus  home  in  Pennsylvania  to  study  methods  of  co- 
operative living  in  a  depressed  area  of  the  Deep  South. 
When  Wilmer  and  Mildred  Young  with  their  children 
from  Westtown  School  set  out  for  Rochdale,  Miss.,  they 
responded  to  something  akin  to  the  traditional  missionary 
call.  In  casting  their  lot  with  a  meager  group  of  under- 
privileged Americans,  they  knew  sacrifice  stripped  even 
of  the  glamour  which  surrounds  the  foreign  missionary 
in  the  Orient  or  Africa.  In  their  enterprise  also  was  a 
distinctly  contemporaneous  element — that  of  scientific  in- 
quiry into  the  groundwork  for  establishing  a  cooperative 
community  under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends. 

Now  the  word  missionary  with  all  its  flavor  of  bygone 
days  may  have  disappeared  from  the  vocabulary  of  the 
contemporary  world  of  trained  social  service.  But  the 
missionary  himself,  prompted  by  the  same  undying  spirit 
that  has  driven  men  and  women  to  carve  paths  in  un- 
charted corners  of  the  earth,  may  be  found  today  in 
places  where  he  does  not  even  know  he  exists.  For  the 
channels  for  expression  of  the  missionary  urge  are  more 
numerous  and  varied  in  our  complex  society  than  they 
were  when,  in  simpler  settings,  the  flame  burning  in- 
wardly consumed  its  possessor  into  an  ascetic;  or  out- 
wardly, into  a  religious  reformer.  Today  we  can  trace 
its  recrudescence,  sometimes  in  individual  endeavor,  more 
often  in  organized  efforts  for  economic  and  social  goals. 
Do  not  all  our  kaleidoscopic  schemes,  shifting  to  parry 
an  ever  changing  front  of  human  needs,  have  at  bottom 
a  determination,  often  unrecognized,  to  apply  spiritual 
teachings  to  an  unspiritual  order? 

In  truth,  circumstances  have  reincarnated  the  mission- 
ary, who  went  forth  to  convert  the  heathen  and  to  heal 
the  sick,  into  the  labor  leader,  the  social  worker,  the 
protagonist  of  a  cause.  Among  religious  and  secular 
groups  alike,  your  young  modern  missionary  thinks  in 
terms  of  mass  and  looks  for  results  in  transformed  rela- 
tions of  group  to  group,  nation  to  nation.  Yet  the  indi- 
vidual reached  or  to  be  reached  enters  like  an  essential 


element  in  a  chemical  formula.  Personality  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  computing  the  final  product.  That  is 
why  psychology  becomes  a  wholly  new  factor  in  straight- 
ening out  a  crooked  world. 

A  Service  Station  at  the  World's  Crossroads 

THE  PROCESS  OF  SUBLIMATION  UNDER  WHICH  THE  OLD  Mis- 
sionary urge  is  being  transmuted  to  meet  the  bitter  need 
of  our  day  is  actively  at  work  at  Pendle  Hill,  a  Quaker 
enterprise  in  social  and  religious  study,  located  at  Wal- 
lingford,  Pa.  It  was  conceived,  and  is  conducted,  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  as  an  instrument  for  advancing  their 
ideals  and  methods. 

With  their  genius  for  building  lasting  educational 
structures  upon  their  religious  convictions,  Friends  have 
here  combined  location,  purpose,  and  method  in  fash- 
ioning an  institution  which  presents  some  characteristics 
of  a  medieval  monastic  center  and  some  of  an  Asiatic 
ashrama.  It  is  like  them  in  meeting  perennial  require- 
ments of  seeking  souls.  It  is  unlike  them  in  adapting 
both  method  and  objective  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
modern  time. 

In  fact,  this  school  finds  its  counterpart  in  a  very  home- 
ly experience  in  contemporary  living.  Some  people  use 
it  as  a  service  station  in  which  to  recondition  for  the  next 
lap  of  the  road.  A  tired  social  worker  whose  springs  of 
action  seemed  to  have  run  dry  was,  in  her  own  words, 
"recharging  her  batteries"  at  Pendle  Hill.  Two  students 
from  a  cooperative  farm,  sharply  aware  of  the  inade- 
quacies of  that  enterprise  and  of  themselves,  came  to 
study  and  think  things  through.  Temporary  refugees 
from  the  storms  of  daily  activity  find  in  the  school  an 
environment  in  which  detachment  serves  not  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  inconclusion  and  inaction,  not  an  escape — but  a 
vantage  point  from  which  to  direct  new  courses  of  think- 
ing and  doing. 

For  here  they  can  examine  the  means  of  retrieving  the 
neglected  elements  of  personal  character  in  a  design  for 
living  that  will  meet  today's  tests.  In  the  short  summer 
session  they  find  themselves  in  a  group  of  fifty  to  sixty; 
in  the  regular  winter  course  of  eight  months  the  enroll- 
ment averages  about  thirty.  These  students  come  from 
widely  scattered  places  and  backgrounds.  In  a  typical 
summer  session  seven  or  eight  nationalities  are  present; 
all  three  races,  Negro,  Mongolian,  and  white;  and  ages 
from  twenty  to  eighty  years.  Last  summer  session  it  was 
Anna  Braithwaite  Thomas,  eighty-year-old  Friend  from 
Baltimore,  who  brought  wisdom  and  experience  to  the 
compound  of  interests  and  philosophies. 

During  both  sessions  there  is  a  constant  influx  of  non- 
residents for  conferences  or  special  lectures  and  courses. 
The  very  variety  of  intellectual  climates  brought  to- 
gether seems  to  stir  people  out  of  the  commonplace.  Last 
year,  for  example,  the  fifty  or  more  lecturers  included 
Dr.  Brahmachari,  a  wandering  Hindu  monk;  Dorothy 
Day  with  her  broad  Catholicism;  John  Edelman  with 
his  economic  determinism;  Dr.  Hornell  Hart,  mystic  and 
scholar;  Iwao  Ayusawa,  a  Japanese  Quaker  in  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  of  the  League  of  Nations;  D.  Rob- 
ert Yarnall,  a  business  man  with  ideals  that  equipped 
him  to  act  as  one  of  the  three  Quaker  commissioners  to  i 
present  day  Germany;  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Rufus  M. 
Jones,  Richard  B.  Gregg,  Leyton  Richards,  Fritz  Kiinkel 
of  Berlin,  Henry  B.  Sharman.  As  this  is  written,  Dr.. 
Alice  Masaryk,  daughter  of  the  great  Czech  President, . 
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leaves  Pendle  Hill  after  a  week's  rest  broken  only  by  her 
recital  of  her  country's  suffering.  Sarah  Cleghorn  reading 
her  poems  to  a  group  about  the  library  fire,  or  even  just 
living  at  the  school  for  a  day  or  a  week,  adds  an  incal- 
culable value. 

A  brief  breathing  space  between  terms  is  occupied  with 
institutes  and  reunions.  Thus  representatives  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  came  for  two  sessions  to  work  out 
problems  of  group  leadership.  "Socks  and  Stockings," 
Vol.  1,  No.  1,  put  out  by  the  Pendle  Hill  mimeograph  is 
an  indication  that  a  happy  fellowship  seasoned  their  more 
serious  deliberations. 

And  forever  surprises  are  being  injected.  Last  year 
Walter  and  Winifred  Wilkinson  from  England  paused  in 
their  American  puppeting  tour  for  a  sojourn  during 
which  Mr.  Wilkinson  gave  a  timely  account  of  his  ex- 
periences as  a  conscientious  objector  during  the  World 
War.  Detached — as  only  a  humorist  can  detach  himself 
from  circumstances — and  lively  at  times  to  a  degree  that 
created  side-aching  laughter,  there  still  was  an  edge  of 
stern  reality  in  his  account  of  long  buried  experiences 
that  again  confront  not  a  few  of  his  countrymen  today. 

The  school  grounds  and  buildings  contribute  to  the 
general  friendliness.  Set  deep  among  old  trees  with  sunny 
stretches  of  lawn,  a  charming  lime-washed  house  built 
after  the  eighteenth  century  Pennsylvania  pattern  con- 
tains living  room,  dining  room,  library,  and  some  bed- 
rooms. The  old  barn  has  been  converted  into  lecture  hall, 
offices,  bedrooms,  and  living  apartments  arranged  for 
occupancy  by  married  members  of  the  staff  or  student 
groups.  Remote  and  lovely  as  are  the  surroundings  at 
Pendle  Hill,  a  half  hour  by  train  or  motor  makes  avail- 
able to  its  students  the  resources  of  Philadelphia,  both  for 


economic  and  social  observation  and  for  library  facilities. 
Haverford,  Bryn  Mawr  and  Swarthmore  Colleges  are  all 
near  and  by  arrangement  their  faculty  members  as  well 
as  their  libraries  contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  school. 

Nourishment  for  the  Spirit 

PENDLE  HILL  USES  THE  PAST  AS  A  BACKGROUND  OF  EXPERI- 
ence  against  which  to  chart  a  course.  It  specializes  in  one 
vital  subject — the  art  of  living.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
compete  with  university  graduate  schools,  but  exists  as 
an  adjunct  to  them,  the  cultural  and  scientific  equipment 
of  its  faculty  being  adequate  to  guide  a  student  in  apply- 
ing competently  the  specialized  subject  he  has  acquired, 
or  will  acquire. 

The  permanent  staff  of  the  school  is  predominantly 
Quaker,  as  are  many  of  its  students.  But  one  of  the  most 
invigorating  elements  in  the  whole  enterprise  is  its  cosmo- 
politan character.  Among  the  students  have  been  not 
only  different  races  and  social  types  but,  more  significant, 
persons  of  antipathetic  convictions.  Thus,  for  several  sea- 
sons, into  this  group  of  essential  democrats,  young  Nazis 
injected  their  doctrine  without  damage  to  the  general 
peace.  What  they  took  back  to  their  own  country  has 
been  a  matter  of  hopeful  conjecture,  borne  out  by  a  card 
from  one  of  them  written  only  last  November:  "I  have 
not  yet  forgotten  the  peaceful  days  at  Pendle  Hill.  I  have 
begun  now  to  work  on  men  like  Penn,  John  Woolman 
and  others  like  them,  later  on  to  give  short  lectures  about 
them  to  our  boys." 

Tolerance  is  helped,  also,  at  Pendle  Hill  by  a  sharing 
of  daily  tasks,  indoors  and  out.  Operating  the  school 
plant,  preparing  and  serving  meals,  cleaning  and  other 
chores,  caring  for  lawns  and  gardens,  all  are  done  by  the 
students  themselves  and  members  of  the  staff.  Differences 


William  J.  Finley,  N.  Y. 
These  are  Friends  in  any  language,  whether  carrying  on  a  milk  station  in  Barcelona,  as  here,  or  in  any  other  place  where  need  is 
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discussed  in  the  pantry  have  a  singular  way  of  straighten- 
ing themselves  out.  Moreover,  meditation  while  doing  a 
"solo"  chore  is  (after  the  manner  of  the  Zen  principle) 
both  encouraged  and  practiced.  The  gregarious  occupa- 
tion of  dishwashing,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  a  delightful 
opportunity  for  variation  by  reading  aloud. 

A  conspicuous  trait  is  that  a  chance  visitor  cannot  al- 
ways distinguish  between  teachers  and  students.  "Each 
course  at  Pendle  Hill" — thus  a  recent  bulletin — "is  an  ex- 
ploration into  some  vital  problem.  Instructional  leader- 
ship seeks  to  integrate  contributions  of  members  of  the 
group  rather  than  to  dominate.  Each  fragmentary  point 
of  view  is  taken  into  account  in  endeavoring  to  arrive  at 
conclusions.  The  method  of  a  Friends'  meeting  for  wor- 
ship or  business,  functions  here  as  an  educational  tech- 
nique. Teachers  and  students  alike  are  members  of  one 
community  of  seekers." 

Although  the  group  is  preoccupied  with  matters  con- 
cerning the  inner  spiritual  life,  it  has  a  starkly  modern 
outlook.  No  issue  is  avoided  because  it  is  difficult.  No 
romance  or  make-believe  is  allowed  to  drape  the  sharp 
corners  of  decisions  which  may  have  to  be  encountered  at 
any  moment.  No  encouragement  is  offered  to  lean  for 
comfort  on  any  friendly  power  outside  one's  self.  Ugly 
events  crowd  us.  If  we  are  to  look  them  squarely  in  the 
face,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  light  into  man's  inner  life 
— his  relationship  to  his  own  personality  as  revealed  in 
psychological  research,  to  God  as  revealed  by  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  religions,  to  his  fellow-men  as  revealed 
by  the  social  sciences.  This  is  the  pattern  laid  before  the 
students  by  the  Pendle  Hill  program.  Human  needs  were 
the  burden  of  a  course  last  year  entitled  "The  Growth  of 
the  New  Community."  The  men  in  charge  of  this  topic 
came  direct  from  the  center  of  reconstruction  activities  at 
home  and  abroad,  where  suffering  is  the  very  stuff  of 
their  experience.  Another  course,  primarily  concerned 
with  child  and  adolescent  psychology,  was  of  special  in- 
terest to  parents  and  teachers  among  the  students.  But  it 
was  so  presented  that  it  penetrated  the  deeper  reaches  of 
the  spirit.  Recognizing  the  child  as  father  of  the  man, 
freeing  personality  so  that  it  may  reach  maturity,  is  but 
one  more  approach  toward  the  achievement  of  the  more 
abundant  life. 


Pattern  Making  at  Pendle  Hill 

"There  is  no  way  to  build  a  new  order  out  of  material  trained 
and  conditioned  in  the  old  order  except  by  retraining  and 
reconditioning  the  material  ....  There  is  no  way  to  create 
a  free  society  by  authoritarian  methods.  The  only  way  is  to 
begin  on  a  small  scale  by  getting  together  like-minded  per- 
sons, willing  to  submit  to  and  to  develop  procedures  through 
experiment  ....  If  a  small  group  can  really  succeed  in 
developing  in  itself  the  kind  of  society  which  it  envisions,  a 
significant  beginning  will  have  been  made.  When  the  old 
tree  is  showing  signs  of  decay,  it  is  time  to  plant  new  trees, 
however  small." — Howard  Brinton  in  the  Pendle  Hill  Bulletin, 
No.  20 

"Friends  are  now  devising  new  patterns  for  translating  their 
central  ideals  into  living.  The  full  strength  of  adult  capacities 
is  required  to  perfect  them.  The  period  of  educational  im- 
portance for  this  pattern  making  is  not  childhood,  which  is 
the  time  when  a  way  of  life  can  most  easily  be  imitatively 
learned,  but  adulthood,  when  new  ways  can  be  created  and 
tested." — Anna  Brinton  in  the  Friends'  Intelligencer 
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THE    HALF    HOUR   OF    SILENT   WORSHIP    EARLY    EACH    MORNING 

is  the  golden  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  the  day.  For 
that  brief  period  all  individuals  and  types  blend  like  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum  into  one  white  light — a  crystal  of 
silence.  With  the  shattering  of  the  crystal,  the  personali- 
ties emerge  that  make  up  the  picture  of  Pendle  Hill.  The 
central  figures  are  Howard  H.  Brinton  and  Anna  Brin- 
ton, directors  of  the  school.  Both  of  them  combine  teach- 
ing experience  in  a  variety  of  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities with  prolonged  studies  abroad.  Both  have  pub- 
lished books  in  their  chosen  fields:  mysticism  and  re- 
ligion, classics  and  archeology.  Associated  with  them  as 
extension  secretary  is  Joseph  E.  Platt.  One  of  the  initial 
group  who  dreamed  Pendle  Hill  into  being,  he  was  for- 
merly with  the  YMCA  in  Mukden,  Manchuria. 

The  assembled  students  reveal  significant  motives  and 
purposes.  Here  is  a  woman  holding  several  degrees,  who 
teaches  art  education  in  a  large  western  university.  She 
comes  for  help  in  measuring  the  interplay  of  spiritual 
forces  upon  creative  activity;  for  to  her  mind  egoism  ob- 
structs artistic  creation  and  appreciation  as  much  as  it 
does  spiritual  growth.  Here  is  a  young  graduate  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California  who  hails  from  the 
environs  of  Hollywood  and  has  marked  talent  as  a  car- 
toonist. Then  there  is  another  young  man  who  has  just 
received  his  first  degree  in  arts  from  the  University  ol 
Toronto.  He  has  spent  some  time  in  a  remote  settlement 
in  northern  Ontario,  an  undisguised  missionary  seeking 
the  best  path  along  which  to  pursue  his  call. 

Service — mature,  effective,  integrated — is  thus  the  ob 
ject  of  unremitting  search.  Pendle  Hill  and  the  Friends 
Service  Committee  are  related  as  a  melody  is  related  to 
the  instrument  which  makes  it  audible.  Twelve  years 
after  the  committee  began  its  work,  and  after  the  imme 
diate  occasion  for  its  post-war  activity  had  passed,  a  group 
of  Friends  were  deeply  concerned  lest  the  spirit  which 
animated  it  should  also  pass.  Pendle  Hill  opened  in  1929 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  an  Eng 
lish  Friend  who,  from  his  many  years  in  China,  brought 
to  the  school  the  best  of  the  missionary  tradition— discern 
ible  in  the  self-imposed  spiritual  discipline  and  the  sim 
plicity  that  prevails  in  the  midst  of  all  the  gay  informality 

•  Early  last  year,  Rufus  Jones  opened  a  series  of  lectures 
at  Pendle  Hill  on  the  day  following  his  return  from  Ger 
many  on  a  Quaker  mission.  He  ventured  no  explanation 
of  the  surprising  degree  of  cooperation  offered  by  Naz 
authorities  to  the  Friends'  plan  for  refugee  relief.  But  no 
one  who  heard  that  unadorned  account  needed  any  fur 
ther  explanation  than  that  which  was  inherent  in  the 
power  of  the  speaker  and  in  what  the  Friends  have  stooc 
for  in  their  overseas  work. 

So,  too,  the  unique  contribution  of  Pendle  Hill  to 
modern  education  arises  from  its  indomitable  determina 
tion  to  apply  to  social  relationships  the  test  of  persona 
integrity.  So  minute  as  to  be  almost  microscopic  in  com 
parison  with  the  great  movements  in  adult  education,  it 

still  may  possess  the  force  of  the  invisibly  small.    Like 
electrons  of  spiritual  energy,  those  who  draw  on  it,  give 

to  it,  go  out  from  it,  may  even  help  to  determine,  in 
combination  with  others,  what  is  to  emerge   from  the 

present  chaos.    For  this  very  small  group  of  people  in 

Wallingford,  Pa.,  are  trying,  in  the  midst  of  the  day's 
confusion  and  conscious  always  of  its  needs,  to  seek  first 

the  kingdom  of  God— believing  that  having  found  it,  all 

things  will  be  added. 
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The  TVA  and  Decentralization 


by  DAVID  E.  LILIENTHAL 

In  the  first  of  two  articles  on  government  at  the  grass  roots,  TVA  Director 
Lilienthal  describes  a  practical  alternative  to  the  unlimited  growth  of  Big 
Government  at  the  national  capital.  The  second  article,  by  George  C. 
Stoney,  will  report  on  the  TVA  method  as  seen  by  farmers,  townsfolk,  and 
tenants  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 


OUR  HORIZONS  WIDEN  EVERY  DAY.     ALL  ENTERPRISE  IS  GROW- 

ing.  In  business  and  in  government  small  units  are  van- 
ishing. Local  controls  are  surrendered,  and  power  is 
yielded  to  remote  authority.  This  is  centralization,  per- 
haps the  most  disturbing  characteristic  of  our  time.  For 
in  the  scene  of  general  bigness,  men  continue  to  come 
about  the  same  size.  There  is  still  a  limit  to  the  energy 
and  wisdom  of  the  best;  and  so  that  many  men  may  share 
in  carrying  out  the  vision  of  a  few,  we  must  learn  how  to 
decentralize  administration.  The  citizens'  participation 
in  the  exercise  of  centralized  authority  must  be  increased. 
That  is  our  only  safeguard  in  this  modern  world. 

For  we  are  not  safe  from  the  hazards  of  overcentraliza- 
tion  within  our  democratic  structure.  The  trend  is  not 
confined  to  other  lands.  American  business  statistics, 
European  headlines,  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord reveal  the  same  story.  The  dangers  implicit  in  vast 
size,  the  disaster  inevitable  when  power  is  exercised  far 
from  those  whom  it  affects— these  are  hazards  common  to 
the  world  today.  We  must  prepare  defenses  against  them 
if  this  democracy  is  to  survive  and  be  effective.  We  must 
experiment  in  the  administrative  decentralization  of  the 
functions  of  our  federal  government. 

The  TVA  is  one  such  experiment.  If  its  methods  of  ad- 
ministration prove  to  be  successful,  if  it  can  help  to  solve 
the  problems  raised  by  the  flight  of  power  to  the  center, 
history  may  mark  that  down  as  its  most  substantial  contri- 
bution to  our  national  well-being.  Its  methods  are  not  the 
only  ones  which  must  be  tried.  Its  regional  limitation  is 
not  the  only  remedy.  There  will  be  different  types  of  or- 
ganization and  other  methods  of  administration  suitable 
for  varying  problems  and  different  areas.  For  diversity 
will  always  characterize  decentralized  administration,  just 
as  surely  as  uniformity  is  seen  to  be  the  mark  of  central 
and  remote  control.  Perhaps  each  kind  of  enterprise,  pub- 
lic or  private,  must  be  considered  separately.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  write  a  blanket  formula.  But  I  am  sure  of  this: 
The  people  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
their  federal  government  guarantee  to  them  the  benefits  of 
advancements  in  science  and  research;  they  have  a  right  to 
demand  protection  from  economic  abuses  beyond  the 
power  of  their  political  units  to  control.  And  they  have 
the  further  right  to  insist  that  the  methods  of  administra- 
tion used  to  carry  out  the  very  laws  enacted  for  their  in- 
dividual welfare  will  not  atrophy  the  human  resources  of 
their  democracy.  This  is  no  easy  problem,  but  it  must  be 
faced.  It  must  be  faced  and  solved  in  order  to  conserve 
and  develop  the  energies  and  zeal  of  our  citizens,  to  keep 
alive  the  channels  through  which  our  democracy  is  con- 


stantly invigorated,  and  to  make  sure  that  we  too  shall 
not  be  someday  mute,  our  fortunes  and  our  future  de- 
termined without  our  voice. 

No  matter  what  the  field  of  enterprise,  no  matter  where 
the  scene  of  its  activity,  the  benefits  bestowed  by  highly 
centralized  authority  are  similar,  and  the  costs  it  ulti- 
mately levies  are  the  same.  In  the  name  of  efficiency,  in- 
dependent units  of  business  in  the  United  States  have 
been  absorbed  by  mammoth  enterprises,  while  as  the  price 
of  peace  abroad  small  nations  have  been  robbed  of  their 
sovereignty.  Here  individual  enterprise  and  local  controls 
in  business  have  been  overthrown  or  outgrown;  there, 
whole  peoples  have  been  denied  participation  in  the  de- 
cisions of  their  states.  Sterile  towns  and  disenfranchised 
nations,  all  these  alike  are  paying  the  tribute  finally  ex- 
acted for  the  progress  advanced  by  remote  control. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  progress  of  a  sort  has 
been  accelerated  by  centralization.  In  business,  costs  have 
generally  been  lowered  and  the  advancements  of  science 
and  invention  have  been  more  promptly  made  available  to 
the  average  consumer.  And  for  the  most  part  people  en- 
joy the  uniformity  which  the  change  has  brought.  Thanks 
to  nationwide  enterprises,  window  gazers  can  see  the  same 
goods  displayed  in  similar  windows  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia; and  everywhere  in  these  United  States  people  are 
reading  the  same  magazines  on  the  same  day,  listening 
to  the  same  programs  on  the  radio,  or  going  to  see  the 
same  movies.  People  like  that. 

AT    FIRST,    JUST    AS    SMALL   TOWNS    WELCOMED    THE    EXPECTED 

stability  of  the  branch  bank,  they  applauded  the  goods 
and  services  of  all  the  repetitious  enterprises.  Only  the  in- 
dependent business  man,  the  village  dressmaker,  the  own- 
er of  the  general  store,  and  the  small  town  druggist  com- 
plained. Towns  competed  to  acquire  branches  of  this 
corporation  and  that  one.  The  effect  of  absentee  control 
was  not  immediately  discernible,  and  is  even  yet  not  fully 
comprehended.  But  when  it  was  discovered  that  profits 
were  often  siphoned  off  as  rapidly  as  new  advantages  were 
bestowed,  that  local  participation  in  the  determination  of 
policies  was  denied,  then  dying  hamlets  and  sterile  towns 
took  stock,  and  counted  the  cost  of  foreign  management 
and  central  financing  in  the  atrophy  of  local  endeavor 
and  the  drying  up  of  community  initiative.  Now  business 
has  felt  the  impact  of  the  distrust  of  bigness  and  the  fear 
of  remote  control  its  policies  developed.  And  the  people 
have  demanded  the  extension  of  new  powers  to  the  fed- 
eral government  as  one  measure  of  protection  against  the 
baleful  effect  of  overcentralization  of  power  in  business. 
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the   TVA   region.    Farms  and   industries  show  the  effect  of  cheap  electricity,  refreshed  soil,  local  enterprise 


For  the  towns,  the  counties,  the  cities,  and  states  of  this 
country  found  themselves  impotent  to  meet  the  social  and 
economic  problems  which  nationalized  business  precipi- 
tated. Only  the  federal  government  could  cope  with  the 
issues.  Centralized  business  has  made  essential  the  cen- 
tralization of  public  authority  in  our  federal  government. 

Naturally,  but  somewhat  curiously,  centralized  business 
interests  have  opposed  the  granting  of  new  responsibilities 
to  our  central  government.  National  business  associations 
became  spokesmen  for  the  virtues  of  decentralization. 
They  discovered  that  social  and  economic  questions  were 
matters  for  local  control  and,  from  their  central  headquar- 
ters, they  sought  to  persuade  the  country  to  that  view. 
Their  representatives  appeared  before  congressional  com- 
mittees to  advocate  states'  rights.  They  were  peculiarly 
passionate  about  it.  They  fought  for  no  abstract  principle. 
They  knew  that  if  the  selfish  aspirations  of  centralized 
business  were  to  be  uncontrolled,  the  central  government 
must  be  kept  forever  powerless  to  affect  them. 

Big  Business  and  Little  Government  is  an  appealing 
combination  to  those  who  look  hopefully  for  the  second 
coming  of  Mark  Hanna.  But  we  need  something  more 
realistic  and  less  crudely  unfair.  A  sentimental  regard  for 
the  good  old  days  is  well  enough  for  a  collector  of  mous- 
tache cups;  but  even  a  romantic  antiquarian  cannot  ignore 
the  governmental  significance  of  great  concentrations  of 
economic  power,  the  revolutionary  advancements  in  com- 
munication and  transportation,  and  the  swift  contagion  of 
our  once  local  problems.  It  would  be  wanton  disregard 
of  the  people's  rights,  to  let  the  powers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment be  hopelessly  outdistanced  by  the  trend  to  cen- 
tralized control  in  industry  and  commerce  and  finance. 

Hazards  of  Overcentralized  Administration 

IN    THE    FACE    OF    A    FAIT    ACCOMPLI    OF   CONCENTRATED    ECO- 

nomic  power,  the  exercise  of  national  authority  is  inevit- 
able and  essential  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  public.  Yet 
we  must  be  quick  to  recognize  that  central  government 
faces  many  of  the  same  dangers,  is  subject  to  some  of  the 
same  temptations,  may  fall  into  abuses  similar  to  those 
that  have  characterized  the  administration  of  centralized 
business.  True,  the  public  can  call  a  halt  to  such  abuses 


in  government  more  effectively  than  when  they  appear 
in  business.  But  the  need  to  find  a  balance  is  hardly  less 
urgent  for  that  fact.  The  advantages  of  centralized  au- 
thority we  must  retain,  but  for  those  benefits  we  must 
not  pay  too  high  a  price.  We  must  use  our  intelligence 
and  inventiveness  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  dangers 
which  we  now  know  are  hidden  in  vast  size  and  overcen- 
tralized  control. 

We  must  recognize  that  a  central  government,  like  a 
business  empire  centrally  managed,  is  bound  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  parochial 
customs.  And  when  differences  in  local  and  regional  cus- 
toms are  forgotten,  statutes  seem  irrelevant  or  harsh.  Their 
effects  tend  to  disturb  rather  than  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  citizen.  In  a  country  as  vast  as  the  United  States,  with 
its  range  of  physical  and  economic  variations,  power  can- 
not be  administered  entirely  from  the  national  capital. 
Excessive  centralization  in  Washington  is  bound  to  cause 
interminable  delays  before  decisions  are  arrived  at,  and 
put  into  effect  in  the  field.  When  every  recommendation, 
regulation,  and  requisition  must  be  submitted  for  examin- 
ation, approval,  and  action  at  headquarters,  nothing  can 
be  done  very  promptly.  Delay  in  the  field  not  infrequent- 
ly spells  defeat  for  a  program. 

A  democratic  government  must  retain  the  confidence  of 
its  citizens  to  be  effective.  When  that  confidence  is  re- 
placed by  anxiety,  then  fears  develop  that  the  granting  of 
further  powers  may  be  abused.  One  of  two  things  will  ul- 
timately happen.  Either  distrustful  citizens  will  refuse  to 
yield  to  the  national  government  power  which  it  must 
have  for  their  protection,  or  an  arrogant  central  govern- 
ment will  impose  its  will  by  force.  In  either  case  the  sub- 
stance of  democracy  has  perished. 

We  are  confronted  by  a  dilemma.  There  is  no  reason  to 
conceal  its  proportions  or  to  deny  that  the  faults  inherent 
in  bigness  extend  to  political  units.  But  in  my  judgment 
the  remedy  does  not  lie  in  limiting  the  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  It  must  be  found  through  the  decentral- 
ization of  the  administration  of  some  of  those  federal 
powers. 

We  must  differentiate  between  centralized  authority  and 
centralized  administration.  We  have  mistakenly  assumed 
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Sketch  of  the  mural  for  the  Newport,  Term.,  post  office.     By  Minna  Citron.     Section  of  Fine  Arts,  Public  Buildings  Administration 


that  they  were  inseparable.  We  have  been  resigned  to  the 
tradition  that  with  few  exceptions  all  powers  of  the  federal 
government  must  be  exercised  from  Washington.  We 
have  meekly  endured  the  faults  of  bigness  and  have  been 
prepared  to  accept  a  top-heavy,  cumbersome,  centralized 
administration  as  the  price  of  granting  necessary  federal 
powers. 

With  that  traditional  acceptance,  I  disagree.  A  strong 
central  government,  fixing  national  policies,  is  essential. 
But  I  do  not  agree  that  a  highly  centralized  administration 
of  those  functions  must  follow.  Every  important  adminis- 
trative decision  need  not  be  made  in  Washington.  We  who 
believe  devoutly  in  the  democratic  process  should  be  the 
first  to  urge  methods  to  prevent  the  administration  of  na- 
tional functions  becoming  so  concentrated  at  the  national 
capital,  so  distant  from  the  everyday  life  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple as  to  wither  and  deaden  the  average  citizen's  sense  of 
participation  and  partnership  in  government  affairs.  For 
this  sense  of  participation  is  the  very  life  of  a  democracy. 

WE  MUST  NOT  PERMIT  THE  EVILS  OF  REMOTENESS  WHICH   ARE 

characteristic  of  centralized  business  to  be  duplicated  in 
the  sensitive  field  of  government.  'The  warning  of  de 
Tocqueville,  uttered  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
sounds  in  our  ears  today.  He  foretold  hazards  which  could 
befall  even  a  democracy,  in  which  the  people  consented 
but  did  not  participate. 

Our  new  laws — dealing  with  social  security,  housing, 
employment — are  not  remote  from  the  individual  citizen. 
They  touch  the  lives  of  men  and  women  daily.  When 
federal  activities  were  few,  the  faults  of  their  administra- 
tion were  only  a  source  of  amusement  to  the  average  citi- 
zen. Now  delays  and  ineptitudes  of  administration  disturb 
his  life,  dislocate  his  budget,  trouble  his  leisure,  arouse  his 
distrust.  Local  conditions  and  cultures  must  be  taken  into 
account  if  statutes  are  to  be  successfully  administered. 
There  must  be  variation  in  regulation,  adaptation  in  pro- 
cedures, more  precise  adjustments  than  can  be  made  from 
a  distance.  Local  participation  is  not  merely  wise,  it  is  es- 
sential. 

To  achieve  such  ends  as  these  the  federal  government 
must  experiment  in  methods  of  decentralization. 


The  TVA  Example 

IN  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  centralized  au- 
thority is  expressed  through  a  decentralized  administra- 
tion. In  some  respects  the  powers  granted  in  TVA's  sta- 
tute represent  a  genuine  extension  of  federal  activity.  In 
other  aspects  of  its  varied  program  the  functions  assigned 
to  the  Authority  have  long  been  responsibilities  of  existing 
federal  agencies.  A  wholly  novel  feature  of  its  charter  lay 
in  the  unity  with  which  the  varied  problems  of  a  water- 
shed and  its  people  were  conceived.  The  problems  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  were  viewed  as  a  single  problem  of 
many  integrated  parts,  and  the  program  adopted  for  their 
solution  was  entrusted  to  one  agency  to  carry  out,  rather 
than  divided  into  many  parts  to  fit  the  pigeonholes  of  ex- 
isting governmental  instrumentalities.  Under  this  concept 
of  integration,  Congress  vested  in  the  TVA  a  variety  of 
federal  functions — all  related  to  the  conservation  and  con- 
trol of  the  natural  resources  of  water  and  land. 

The  area  of  its  operation,  based  upon  geographic  and 
economic  realities  rather  than  political  boundaries,  has 
made  a  decentralized  administration  possible.  But  even 
more  important  for  the  development  of  methods  of  decen- 
tralization has  been  the  fact  that  the  Authority's  organic 
act  assures  the  autonomy  which  guarantees  its  flexibility 
in  operation.  The  statute  was  designed  to  permit  the  Au- 
thority to  make  its  decisions  in  the  field  close  to  the  people 
and  their  problems,  where  adjustment  can  be  made  to  fit 
each  local  situation.  That  power  to  decide  in  the  field  is 
the  heart  of  any  program  of  decentralization. 

For  six  years  now  the  TVA  has  been  making  a  con- 
scious effort  to  push  its  administration  farther  down  into 
the  grass  roots.  We  are  trying  it  on  every  front  of  a  varied 
program,  a  program  that  encompasses  almost  the  full 
sweep  of  modern  industrial  and  technical  activity.  The 
men  and  women  who  carry  on  the  TVA  are  not  only 
building  one  of  the  largest  water  control  projects  ever  un- 
dertaken by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  producing 
electricity  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  million  homes  and 
businesses  with  an  annual  revenue  of  over  $15,000,000; 
they  are  also  inventing  industrial  machinery  and  processes 
and  developing  remarkable  new  chemical  formulae.  They 
have  added  to  knowledge  con-  (Continued  on  page  363) 
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PENITENTE  PRAYER 


Courtesy  Kennedy  and  Company,  New 


by  GENE  KLC 


This  striking  drypoint  and  aquatint  by  Miss  Kloss,  which  recently 
won  the  purchase  prize  at  the  show  of  the  Chicago  Society  of 
Etchers,  depicts  one  of  the  strangest  survivals  in  New  Mexico.  A 
stark  cross  here  and  there  on  a  mountain  top  indicates  a  center 
of  the  Penitentes,  who  still  practice  the  medieval  custom  of  flag- 
ellation, now  prohibited  by  the  Church,  as  they  reenact  the  Proces- 
sion of  Blood  during  Holy  Week.  Introduced  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  this  custom  took  firm  hold  when  the  Spanish-born 
Franciscans  were  expelled  from  the  country  and  the  people  were 
left  to  perform  their  own  rituals,  as  the  Penitentes  do  to  this  day. 


North  of  the  Border 


by  SARAH  GERTRUDE  KNOTT 

A  veteran  discoverer  of  our  native  folklore  previews  this  summer's 
Coronado  Cuarto  Centennial — a  kaleidoscope  of  living  history  sung 
and  danced  in  fiesta,  religious  drama,  and  ancient  ceremonial. 
The  second  of  two  articles  on  the  Southwest. 


I    HAVE   BEEN    NORTH    OF    THE    BORDER    IN    CONNECTION    WITH 

the  Coronado  Cuarto  Centennial  to  be  held  this  year. 
Ever  since  Arthur  L.  Campa  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  brought  a  group  of  Spanish-Americans  to  the 
first  National  Folk  Festival  in  St.  Louis,  which  I  founded, 
I  had  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  distinctive  folk 
expressions  of  the  Southwest.  Then  the  opportunity  came 
to  see  firsthand  the  ancient  ceremonials  of  the  Indians 
and  the  rich  folk  heritage  of  the  Spanish-Americans, 
down  New  Mexico  way. 

Last  September,  I  joined  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Centennial,  and  other  members  of 
the  staff  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  pageants  and  folk  festi- 
vals from  May  on  throughout  the  year.  The  special  Cor- 
onado pageant  has  been  written  by  Thomas  Wood 
Stevens,  poet  and  stage  director,  author  of  the  narrative 
poem  "Westward  Under  Vega."  [See  Survey  Graphic 
for  December  1937  and  January  1938.]  Jerome  Cargill  of 
New  York  will  furnish  the  production  staff.  The  small 
group  of  professional  actors  will  be  supported  by  the  local 
people  of  each  community.  My  particular  job  is  the  su- 
pervision of  the  folk  festivals  to  be  held  almost  every- 
where throughout  the  state. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  we  had  visited  practically 
every  community  in  New  Mexico,  in  Panhandle  Texas, 
and  southern  Arizona,  winding  up  in  Albuquerque,  the 
Centennial  headquarters.  I  felt  like  a  real  adventurer. 
Coronado  never  found  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola. 
I  was  on  the  trail  of  something  more  elusive,  something 
intimately  tied  up  with  the  souls  of  the  Indians  whom  he 
found  there,  and  the  Spanish-Americans  who  have  come 
since — their  songs,  music,  dances,  and  age-old  legends, 
which  reflect  their  hopes  and  despairs,  their  triumphs  and 
defeats. 

I  shall  not  soon  erase  the  vivid  memory  of  the  great 
cactus  and  pinon-covered  plains,  of  unchanging  deserts 
stretching  out  to  meet  soft  clouds  in  the  blue  sky,  and 
towering  mountains  which  have  stood  sentinel  through 
changing  civilizations.  The  more  I  felt  the  stern  beauty 
of  it  all  the  better  I  understood  the  imprint  it  has  made 
on  the  people  and  their  traditions.  The  great  spaces,  the 
isolation,  have  given  the  Indian  a  chance  to  study  nature's 
laws  and  learn  her  secrets. 

Here  he  found  faith  to  pray  for  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
spring  ceremonials  and  for  needed  rain  in  summer  cere- 
monials; a  grateful  heart  is  reflected  in  his  harvest  cere- 
monials today  as  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  Spanish- 
American  has  made  this  our  fiesta  land.  With  his  love  of 
life  and  exuberant  spirit,  he  needs  song  and  dance  to  off- 
set the  splendid  austerity  of  the  land  to  which  he  is  so 
closely  bound. 


The  earthern-colored  adobe  houses  and  the  pueblos, 
the  mud-daubed  Navajo  hogans,  seem  to  have  sprung 
from  the  soil  as  naturally  as  the  wild  flowers,  the  mes- 
quite  and  juniper  that  grow  by  the  roadside.  The  color- 
ful blankets  and  the  gay  velvet  blouses  of  the  Indians, 
the  scrapes  and  fiesta  costume  of  the  Spanish-Americans 
are  brilliant  against  the  fascinating  drabness  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  Albuquerque  I  felt  like  the  foreigner  I  was.  "Na- 
tives," as  the  Spanish-Americans  are  called,  and  Indians 
milled  through  the  streets.  The  Anglos,  the  term  for  all 
those  neither  Spanish-American  nor  Indian,  were  lost  in 
the  crowd.  However,  I  did  not  feel  foreign  in  spirit  to 
the  gracious,  hospitable  people.  We  had  a  common  bond 
of  love  in  the  folk  traditions.  At  the  end  of  three  months, 
more  than  two  hundred  festivals  were  set  in  Indian, 
Spanish-American,  and  Anglo  communities  throughout 
the  state.  I  soon  saw  there  was  a  vast  difference  between 
the  traditional  expressions  of  New  Mexico  and  any  other 
I  had  known.  There  are  three  distinct  racial  groups, 
three  different  philosophies  of  life,  three  sets  of  folk  tra- 
ditions— confusing,  yet  challenging. 

Coronado  returned  to  Mexico  to  report  failure,  not  re- 
alizing that  his  exploration  opened  the  way  for  Onate  to 
make  permanent  colonization  in  this  region  in  1598, 
establishing  Hispanic  language,  religion,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms. From  that  day,  the  Southwest  has  felt  the  influence 
of  Spain  in  its  folk  songs,  music,  dances,  arts  and  crafts. 

Under  Three  Flags 

THE  SPANISH-AMERICANS  AND  THE  INDIANS  HAVE  LIVED 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  almost  a  century, 
but  they  lived  under  Spain  and  Mexico  for  three  centur- 
ies. For  hundreds  of  years  they  have  struggled  to  eke 
out  a  meager  livelihood  from  the  arid  soil.  Each  has 
borrowed  from  the  culture  of  the  other,  but  in  the  more 
fundamental  traditional  expression  each  has  held  to  his 
own.  In  the  old  days,  life  was  simple,  outside  entertain- 
ment impossible;  the  folk  traditions  of  the  two  races 
flourished  side  by  side.  But  with  the  coming  of  the 
Anglo,  a  more  complex  civilization  with  a  faster  tempo 
affected  the  traditions  of  both. 

One  of  my  first  visits  was  to  Sante  Fe,  the  Royal  City 
of  the  Holy  Faith  of  Saint  Francis,  Spain's  first  capital 
in  the  new  country  and  cultural  center  of  the  Southwest 
in  1610.  Three  flags  have  waved  over  Sante  Fe.  Each 
has  left  its  mark  in  the  traditions  of  the  town  and  the 
countryside. 

The  Santa  Fe  Folklorica  Society  is  cooperating  in  the 
Spanish-American  festivals  to  be  held  throughout  the 
state.  We  decided  to  make  our  program  of  Spanish  and 
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Anglo  folk  songs,  music,  and  dances  a  part  of  Santa  Fe's 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  annual  fiesta,  which  com- 
memorates the  triumphal  entry  of  Diego  de  Vargas  who 
recaptured  the  village  and  province  from  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians in  1692.  Each  year  at  harvest  time,  descendants  of 
the  first  conquistadores  join  the  Pueblo.Indians,  who  were 
defeated,  and  the  Anglos,  who  came  later,  in  festivities 
and  religious  observances  which  last  three  days. 

This  fiesta,  like  all  others  in  the  state,  begins  with  early 
morning  mass.  Then  the  mood  changes;  Zozobra,  "Old 
Man  Gloom,"  is  burned  so  that  the  holiday  spirit  may 
reign  supreme.  Music  of  the  conquistadores  band,  mar- 
imba band,  tipica  orchestra,  and  guitars  fills  the  air.  In 
front  of  the  Old  Palace  the  historic  pageant  of  the  recap- 
ture of  Santa  Fe  is  reenacted.  Then  follows  the  "hysteri- 
cal pageant,"  directed  by  the  artist  colony,  which  carica- 
tures events  of  town  life.  Pottery,  silverwork,  Indian 
blankets,  and  all  kinds  of  handicrafts  are  exhibited  in  the 
native  markets. 

There  are  balls  to  meet  any  mood,  the  Conquistadores 
Ball,  a  stately  affair  with  colorful  Spanish  colonial  cos- 
tumes; the  Baile  de  la  Gente,  in  native  style.  The  fiesta 
is  not  static,  it  reflects  every  generation  since  de  Vargas, 
holding  the  best  of  the  old  and  adding  new  features. 

Sunday  after  vespers,  all  join  in  a  religious  procession 
to  the  Cross  of  the  Martyrs.  On  a  hill  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  there  is  a  huge  cross  to  the  Franciscan  padres 
who  gave  their  lives  that  the  Cross  might  stand  in  the 
Indian's  land.  Thousands  of  devout  men  and  women 
march  in  a  winding  column,  carrying  lighted  candles  up 
the  hillside  between  bonfires.  This  year  the  procession 
will  include  hundreds  of  school  boys  and  girls  and  people 
from  throughout  the  state,  who  are  reviving  alabados  and 
other  traditional  religious  songs  through  the  cooperation 
of  Archbishop  G.  A.  Gerken  of  Santa  Fe.  They  will  be 
sung  first  in  the  village  folk  festivals.  Had  no  cross  been 
raised  to  these  martyrs  in  Santa  Fe,  those  that  dot  the 
countryside,  on  every  little  adobe  church  in  village, 
pueblo,  on  the  reservations,  the  still-living  religious  songs 
and  dramas  they  brought  and  taught  would  stand  monu- 
ment to  them. 

A  Living  Faith,  a  Little  Theater 

THE    FOLK    DRAMAS    MOST    OFTEN    FOUND    IN    NEW    MEXICO 

today  are  Las  Posadas  (The  Shelter),  Los  Pastores  (The 
Shepherds),  Los  Reyes  Magos  (The  Magi  Kings).  El 
Nino  Perdido  (The  Lost  Child),  Los  Moros  y  Cristianos 
(The  Moors  and  the  Christians),  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Guadelupe  (Our  Lady  of  Guadelupe),  and  Los  Coman- 
ches  (The  Comanches).  Many  of  them  are  based  on 
biblical  stories  or  have  religious  background,  though  some 
are  secular.  Most  of  them  originated  in  Spain,  some  in 
Mexico,  a  few  in  New  Mexico.  They  have  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  life  of  Taos,  Los  Lunas,  Tierra  Ama- 
rilla.  Las  Cruces,  Belen,  Bernalillo,  Santa  Fe,  Questa, 
Santa  Cruz,  Mora,  Las  Vegas,  and  many  smaller  places. 
The  religious  folk  dramas  in  New  Mexico  have  not 
only  met  the  need  for  religious  expression  through  gen- 
erations, they  have  been  New  Mexico's  "little  theater." 
Professional  theaters  could  not  serve  the  widely  scattered 
villages  and  small  towns,  which  until  a  few  years  ago 
were  isolated.  Often  these  traditional  dramas  are  crudely 
done,  on  improvised  stages  with  homemade  stage  props 
and  costumes.  The  directors  do  not  know  or  care  about 
the  new  methods  in  theater.  Their  only  guide  is  hand- 


written, thumb-worn  manuscripts,  which  are  not  being 
replaced  as  often  in  New  Mexico  today  as  they  were  in 
the  past. 

Las  Posadas  belongs  to  Old  Mexico  as  well  as  New.  In 
most  villages  for  nine  nights  before  Christmas  a  proces- 
sion of  young  and  old,  sometimes  with  lighted  candles, 
follows  the  images  of  Mary  and  Joseph  from  house  to 
house,  singing  old  religious  songs  of  a  Gregorian  type  to 
the  accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments.  In  song, 
they  ask  shelter  for  Mary.  Each  house  refuses  admittance. 
On  the  ninth  night,  the  Blessed  Pair  are  recognized; 
doors  are  thrown  open  and  all  are  admitted.  The  pinata, 
a  gay,  colorfully  decorated  jar  of  candy,  is  broken  for  the 
children,  and  general  merrymaking  follows.  At  midnight 
everyone  goes  to  mass.  Some  villages  now  present  Las 
Posadas  only  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Many  Spanish-Americans  have  seen  Los  Pastores,  a 
nativity  play  of  Spanish  origin,  almost  every  Christmas  of 
their  lives.  While  each  community  has  its  own  version, 
all  follow  the  story  of  the  shepherds  on  Bethlehem's 
plain.  There  is  humor  of  the  type  always  found  in  the  old 
miracle  and  morality  plays. 

Los  Moros  y  Cristianos,  which  is  presented  on  horse- 
back, is  seldom  done.  However,  Santa  Cruz  (New  Mex- 
ico's second  oldest  city),  Alcalde,  and  a  few  others  still 
have  their  annual  production. 

One  cannot  consider  only  the  Spanish-American  in 
New  Mexico,  in  dealing  with  the  Spanish-American  folk 
traditions.  At  Las  Cruces,  Los  Reyes  Magos  is  presented  at 
Christmas  not  only  by  Spanish-Americans  but  by  the  Tor- 
tugas  Indians.  Here,  too,  the  Indians  join  the  Spanish- 
Americans  in  Las  Posadas  and  Los  Pastores,  and  take 
part  in  the  San  Ysidro  procession  which  carries  the 
image  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  farmer  out  to  the  field  to 
pray  for  abundant  harvests.  The  Indians  have  their  own 
version  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  At  the  San  Juan  Pue- 
blo, they  present  Los  Matachines,  of  Spanish  origin,  and 
boast  they  do  it  better  than  the  Spanish-Americans  in  the 
nearby  village. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  originated  in  Mexico. 
In  New  Mexico,  the  legend  of  the  marvelous  apparition 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  upon  which  it  was  based,  is 
widely  known.  On  a  barren  hill  near  the  city  of  Mexico, 
an  apparition  appeared  to  Juan  Diego,  an  Indian.  A 
Spanish  chapel  was  built  on  a  site  designated  by  the  ap- 
parition. Thousands  of  Indians  took  part  in  the  first 
procession  in  1531  when  the  image  of  Nuestra  Senora  was 
transported  to  the  clay  chapel  at  Guadalupe.  Now  in 
many  villages  and  cities  throughout  New  Mexico,  chapels 
are  dedicated,  fiestas  and  processions  are  held,  honoring 
the  protectress. 

Families  still  sit  for  hours  watching  the  unfolding  of 
these  old  dramas.  But  in  Taos  and  Santa  Fe,  so  long 
strongholds  of  the  truest  Spanish-American  traditions, 
players  and  audiences  are  no  longer  as  interested  in  them 
as  they  formerly  were.  These  dramas  will  be  presented 
in  many  villages  this  year,  as  they  have  been  for  the  last 
four  hundred  years.  Through  the  encouragement  of  our 
folk  festival  program,  they  will  be  revived  in  places 
where  they  are  dying  out,  especially  during  New  Mexico's 
folk-theater  season  around  Christmas  time. 

New  Mexican  Saint's  Day 

ON  EVERY  HAND  I  RAN  INTO  THE  BLENDING  OF  THE  SPANISH- 

American  and  the  Indian  tradition.  In  September,  just 
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the  sun  was  coming  up  over  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Moun- 
tains, we  left  Santa  Fe  for  the  San  Geronimo  fiesta  at 
Taos.  Here  both  the  Indians  and  Spanish-Americans 
have  celebrations  honoring  their  common  patron  saint. 
We  reached  the  Taos  Pueblo  in  time  for  early  mass. 
Many  cars  and  covered  wagons  had  brought  Indians  from 
neighboring  pueblos.  The  altar  of  the  little  old  church 
was  elaborately  decorated.  The  place  was  filled  with 
kneeling  Indian  women  in  high 
white  boots  and  colorful  shawls. 
There  were  a  few  men  in  blan- 
kets. At  the  close  of  the  service 
a  small  choir  chanted  the  songs 
of  the  mass  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  organ.  The  image 
of  San  Geronimo  was  carried  to 
a  booth  made  of  green  branches 
at  the  end  of  the  plaza,  to  stay 
there  throughout  the  day. 

One  of  the  most  important 
events  was  a  foot  race.  The 
racers  impersonated  the  gray 
clouds  of  winter  and  the  red 
clouds  of  summer  in  a  contest 
for  supremacy  between  the  dy- 
ing summer  and  the  coming 
winter. 

We  looked  down  from  the 
sixth  story  of  the  pueblo.  Wild 
plums  were  scattered  on  a  flat 
roof  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Red 
strings  of  chili  pepper  decor- 
ated the  other  pueblo  across  the 
tiny  stream.  Below  us  were  In- 
dians in  festive  dress.  Soon  the 
racers  came  from  the  kiva  at  the 
left,  assembling  to  meet  those 
on  the  right.  Bodies  were  bare 
to  the  waist,  painted  gray,  some 
covered  with  down  or  feathers. 
Some  were  barefoot,  others  wore 
sandals.  The  older  Indians, 
wrapped  in  gay  blankets,  their  long  hair  in  braids,  car- 
ried green  branches  which  they  waved  to  keep  the  crowds 
back,  but  the  Indians  were  silent  and  orderly.  After  the 
race  all  the  Indians  assembled  into  two  lines.  With  rattles 
and  drums  accompanying  their  songs,  slowly  their  bodies 
began  to  follow  the  rhythm.  From  the  roof  tops,  cloth, 
candy,  cigarettes,  and  different  kinds  of  gifts  were 
iwered  on  the  dancers. 

At  Ranchos  de  Taos  the  Spanish-American  fiesta  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  pueblo  celebration  except 
the  mass.  There  were  Spanish  colonial,  wedding,  and 
odier  types  of  folk  dances,  as  well  as  folk  song  contests  in 
the  plaza.  Native  markets,  art  exhibits,  and  old  and 
latter  day  Spanish  customs  formed  a  part  of  the  program. 
Some  of  these  traditions  were  known  to  Onate's  men. 

'hey  were  used  in  Taos  when  Pope,  the  San  Juan  Indian, 
:nt  there  to  incite  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo  to  rebellion. 

it  Carson  and  the  "Mountain  Men"  who  lived  here 
knew  them.  They  have  come  down  as  "living  history," 
the  connecting  link  between  early  and  modern  Taos. 

This  year,  as  part  of  the  Folk  Festival's  program,  the 
still-remembered  folk  songs  and  dances  of  all  types  will 
be  used.  Music,  dance,  and  physical  education  teachers 


in  most  of  the  schools  and  communities  of  the  state  arc 
teaching  those  folk  songs  and  dances  not  generally 
known,  to  be  used  in  school  festivals,  rural  and  city,  with 
a  final  festival  in  most  counties.  The  best  from  these 
festivals  will  be  brought  to  a  large  Coronado  Country 
Folk  Festival  in  October. 

Music  and  dance  arc  interwoven  into  the  daily  life  of 
the  Spanish-American  in  New  Mexico.  No  other  race  in 
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The  fiesta  play  Los  Moros  is  performed  on  horseback.  The  beginning  of  drama  in  the  U.  S., 
it   is  the   subject   of   Dorothy   Stewart's   recent   mural    for    the    Little    Theater   at    Albuquerque 
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as  much  as  he  does.     Ihere  are 

moods,  with  roots  deep  in  the  soil  of  the  state.  Many, 
transplanted  from  old  Spain  or  Mexico,  have  been 
adapted,  better  to  express  life  in  the  new  country. 

Four  Centuries  of  Song 

THE  alabados  (SONGS  OF  PRAISE)  TAUGHT  BY  FRANCISAN 
padres  in  early  mission  churches,  most  of  them  now  in 
ruins  or  restored,  are  used  today  alike  by  Indian  and 
Spanish-American,  as  they  were  then.  The  padres  were 
recreational  leaders  and  teachers,  as  well  as  spiritual  ad- 
visers. They  used  the  song,  as  they  did  the  religious 
drama,  in  converting  the  Indian  as  well  as  meeting  the 
spiritual  need  of  early  colonists.  The  Pueblo  Indian  ac- 
cepted the  story  of  Christ  as  a  part  of  his  own  religion. 
Many  are  Catholic,  nominally  at  least.  Some  of  the 
alabados  which  have  served  both  races  since  those  days 
are  Perdon  o  Dios  Mio,  sung  during  Lent;  Santo  Dios, 
a  hymn  of  solace;  Madre  Maria;  and  Del  Cielo  Bajo. 

One  occasionally  comes  across  sixteenth  century  tradi- 
tional Spanish  ballads,  used  by  the  trovadores.  Usually 
only  the  older  people  in  New  Mexico  know  La  Zagala, 
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Coronado  Cuarto  Centennial  Commission 

Senorita  Gutierrez  and  Senor  Duran,  in  festival  costume, 
are  among  the  University  of  New  Mexico's  folk  dancers 

La  Nina  y  el  Pastor  and  Delgadina;  the  form  is  too 
cumbersome  for  the  song  loving  race.  So  the  decima,  a 
more  simplified  form  of  the  old  ballad,  came  into  being, 
resulting  in  such  songs  as  Decima  de  la  Vida,  Decima 
del  Pobre,  and  Tit  mi  Pretencion  Sabrds.  Then  came  the 
corrida  relating  deeds  of  valor,  Macario  Romero  and 
Ruperto  Gonzdles.  The  songs  one  hears  everywhere  to- 
day are  the  cancions,  popular  songs.  Almost  any  time  the 
strains  of  the  guitar  can  be  heard  accompanying  singers 
in  La  Paloma,  Lupita,  Cielito  Lindo, 
La  Cucaracha,  Adelita,  Las  Golondrinas, 
and  Las  Mananitas. 

Many  villages  have  their  bands  or 
tipica  orchestras  with  their  many 
stringed  instruments,  who  sing  the  folk 
tunes  or  accompany  others.  At  Albu- 
querque, we  heard  an  orchestra  made  up 
of  sixty  children  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  old,  who  played  like  veterans  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  Federal  Music 
Project  director.  Folk  songs  are  still  in 
the  making  in  New  Mexico.  The  new 
ones  are  taken  up  and  passed  on  from 
singer  to  singer,  but  the  old  ones  are  not 
forgotten.  Most  singers  have  an  amaz- 
ingly large  repertoire,  with  a  more  amaz- 
ing number  of  verses  for  each  song. 

Since  the  days  when  Santa  Fe  was  the 
"end  of  the  trail"  from  Independence, 
Mo.,  and  the  connecting  link  with  Chi- 
huahua in  Mexico,  fandangos  or  as 
later  called  the  bailes,  or  dances,  have 
been  popular.  There  is  no  definite  divid- 


ing line  in  this  section  of  the  country  between  the  folk 
and  others  in  their  love  of  the  traditional  dance.  There 
are  folk  dances  of  earlier  Spanish  origin,  as  well  as  later 
ones  that  have  crossed  the  line  from  old  Mexico.  The 
polka,  schottische,  and  quadrilles  are  found  there.  Some 
dances  are  much  like  those  used  in  South  America. 

Almost  every  school  and  community  of  the  state  will 
have  its  folk  dance  festival  this  year.  Groups  danced 
for  us  in  almost  all  the  places  we  visited  on  our  ten- 
thousand  mile  tour  of  the  state.  One  night  we  passed 
the  little  village  of  San  Ysidro  a  few  miles  from  Albu- 
querque. On  the  tops  of  the  flat-roofed  adobe  houses 
and  the  church  we  saw  glowing  luminaries,  paper  bags 
filled  with  sand  in  which  a  lighted  candle  is  placed,  sig- 
nifying prayers  to  the  Virgin.  It  was  a  fiesta  and  the 
baile  was  going  on.  As  we  neared  the  hall,  we  heard 
the  strains  of  modern  jazz,  instead  of  the  folk  tunes  we 
had  hoped  to  find.  The  small  hall  was  elaborately 
decorated,  in  Mexican  style,  with  gay-colored  crepe  paper 
flowers  and  streamers.  Though  they  said  folk  dances 
would  come  later,  we  saw  only  the  modern  ones,  with 
a  version  of  the  "Big  Apple"  thrown  in.  With  better 
methods  of  communication,  modernity  is  taking  its  toll. 

On  my  way  to  Lincoln  County,  the  next  day,  to  make 
plans  for  the  countrywide  festivals  in  Billy  the  Kid's 
country,  we  stopped  at  Socorro,  to  see  another  fiesta  baile. 
There,  too,  we  found  the  modern  dances,  but  a  number 
of  folk  dances  were  also  included.  Later  in  the  evening 
we  were  invited  to  a  home  where  a  special  dance  group 
did  El  ]arabe  Tapitio,  which  was  popular  in  Mexico 
during  Maximilian's  reign.  They  also  did  El  Jilote  and 
La  Raspa,  Indian  in  influence.  A  group  from  the  Monti- 
cello  school  greeted  us  at  Hot  Springs  with  Chapanecas 
and  Los  Viejitos,  the  Old  Man's  Dance.  At  Bernalillo 
we  attended  a  wedding  dance.  Everywhere  we  saw  the 
effect  of  Spanish-American  dances  on  the  Anglo,  espe- 
cially in  the  use  of  the  popular  Varsoviana. 

One  day  I  met  with  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools 
of  Albuquerque,  to  talk  over  plans  for  the  festivals. 
Twenty  Spanish-American  girls  were  chosen  from  hun- 
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New    Mexico    State    Tourist    lUtreau 
Franciscans  in  the  de  Vargas  procession  in  Santa  Fe's  three  day  fiesta,  the  oldest  community  celebration  in  our  country 


dreds  of  others  to  do  the  traditional  dances.  Practically 
all  of  them  know  them. 

The  Spanish-American  Normal  at  El  Rito  will  be  the 
center  for  the  Spanish-American  Folk  Festivals  of  the 
northern  region  of  the  state.  One  day  in  December,  Gil- 
bert Miera,  my  assistant,  and  I  drove  two  hundred  miles 
to  an  eight  o'clock  meeting  with  the  teachers  of  Rio 
Arriba  County.  In  the  auditorium  the  girls  were  dressed 
in  lovely  old  Spanish  colonial  costumes.  An  old  Mexican 
fiddler  started  a  tune,  playing  a  while,  then  added  verses 
in  Spanish.  I  caught  my  name.  The  interpreter  told  me 
that  he  was  thanking  me,  in  improvised  song,  for  coming 
to  meet  them.  He  knew  Turkey  in  the  Straw  and  a 
number  of  our  tunes.  Though  he  could  not  speak  our 
language  he  understood  our  great  fiddle  tune. 

The  Spanish-American  Boy  Scouts,  whose  principles 
are  based  mostly  on  Indian  lore,  the  lore  of  the  race 
their  forefathers  conquered,  carried  the  American  flag 
which  had  supplanted  theirs.  All  joined  in  singing  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner.  Then  came  folk  dances,  most  of 
them  of  Spanish  origin,  La  Cuna,  with  its  rocking-like 
figures;  Las  Cuadrillas,  without  the  calls;  La  Pol  {a 
Doble;  and  an  interesting  handkerchief  dance. 

The  mixture  of  the  traditions  seemed  simple  and  na- 
tural that  day,  but  how  many  struggles  and  how  much 
shedding  of  blood  had  gone  before.  We  were  all  bound 
together  by  the  universal  language  of  folk  song,  music, 
and  dancing  under  the  American  flag. 

For  the  last  few  years,  since  we  have  turned  our  minds 
to  Pan  America,  new  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the 
Spanish  language  and  culture  throughout  the  country  by 
statesmen  and  others  interested  in  educational  and  cul- 
tural relations.  The  Good  Neighbor  policy  might  well 
be  used  not  only  to  create  closer  relations  with  Canada 
and  Mexico  and  between  the  two  Americas,  but  to  de- 


velop better  understanding  of  the  Spanish-American 
within  our  borders.  The  Coronado  Cuarto  Centennial 
celebrations  will  undoubtedly  contribute  to  this. 

However,  the  Spanish-Americans  in  New  Mexico  gen- 
erally care  little  about  the  significance  of  their  traditions 
for  either  national  or  international  purposes.  They  love 
and  use  them,  as  their  fathers  did,  because  they  need 
them.  Although  New  Mexico  has  been  touched  by  mod- 
ern influences,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  state,  taken 
as  a  whole,  still  has  more  survivals  of  traditional  expres- 
sions, and  they  are  more  generally  used  in  everyday  life, 
than  any  other.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  tra- 
ditions will  be  continued  in  the  state  when  many  of  the 
seedbeds  of  American  folklore  in  other  sections  shall  have 
passed  from  the  scene.  What  does  it  matter  if  ribbon-like 
highways  now  bind  together  many  of  the  isolated  com- 
munities? The  Spanish-Americans  in  New  Mexico,  who 
live  in  the  small  villages,  51  percent  of  New  Mexico's 
population,  are  economically  bound  to  the  land.  Until 
that  condition  is  radically  changed,  the  traditions  will  be 
a  necessity;  they  will  survive  and  others  will  grow. 

Native  American 

THIS   YEAR  THE   PUEBLO   INDIANS   WILL   HOLD   THEIR  REGULAR 

ceremonials,  as  they  do  every  year.  They  refuse  to  be  ex- 
cited about  a  celebration  commemorating  an  event  only 
four  hundred  years  old,  which  honors  their  conquerors. 

I  found  that  many  people  in  New  Mexico,  as  elsewhere, 
feel  that  we  should  either  stand  in  awe  of  this  great  prim- 
itive culture,  or  leave  it  alone  as  barbaric. 

Some  day  in  the  future,  when  folkways  shall  have  given 
way  to  standardization,  men  will  try  to  piece  together  the 
fabric  of  song,  dance,  and  legend,  better  to  understand 
this  great  mystic  race.  But  the  spirit  will  be  lost.  Now, 
while  the  traditions  endure,  is  our  opportunity. 
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Administration  vs.  Litigation 


by   BEULAH    AMIDON 

The  drive  against  federal  regulatory  agencies  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Miss 
Amidon,  thrown  more  heat  than  light  upon  a  profound  and  pertinent 
question:  Should  we  depend  on  Boards  or  Courts  as  the  instruments  of 
protection  for  wage  earners,  consumers,  and  investors? 


FlVE    YEARS    AGO,    WHEN    SENATOR    ROBERT    F.    WAGNER    OF 

New  York  introduced  in  Congress  his  National  Labor 
Relations  bill,  one  of  his  most  ardent  opponents  was  Con- 
gressman Howard  W.  Smith  of  Virginia,  who  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  measure.  This  year  the  same  "Gentle- 
man from  Virginia"  has  appeared  as  a  champion  of  the 
Wagner  act  who  seeks  to  "perfect"  it  by  a  series  of 
amendments  based  on  "the  weaknesses  disclosed  by  actual 
experience  under  the  act."  Mr.  Smith's  about-face  in  the 
third  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  is  indicative  of 
a  major  shift  in  tactics  on  the  part  of  forces  which  seek 
to  undermine  not  only  the  NLRB  but  a  wide  group  of 
federal  administrative  agencies,  some  of  them  long  ante- 
dating the  Wagner  act. 

The  freedom  of  labor  to  organize,  a  right  recognized 
by  our  courts  a  hundred  years  ago,  has  yet  to  be  accepted 
generally  by  business  and  industry.  A  defiant  "Tain't  so" 
was  the  reaction  of  certain  outstanding  employer  groups 
when  the  enactment  of  the  Wagner  act  in  1935  imple- 
mented that  right.  The  Liberty  League  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  gave  wide  circulation  to  a 
statement  signed  by  fifty-eight  leading  lawyers  declaring 
the  law  unconstitutional.  More  than  a  hundred  injunc- 
tion suits  tied  the  hands  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  all  but  brought  its  work  to  a  standstill  in  its 
first  two  years.  Many  corporation  attorneys  advised  their 
clients  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  obey  the  law  until  the 
Supreme  Court  had  passed  upon  it. 

All  this  wishful  thinking  collapsed  when,  early  in  1937, 
the  Supreme  Court  (which  at  that  time  did  not  include 
a  single  Roosevelt  appointee)  upheld  the  Wagner  act  in 
all  five  of  the  "Labor  Board  cases"  before  it.  The  fight  at 
once  shifted  to  a  demand  for  repeal  of  the  act,  but  this 
only  served  to  rally  the  unions  and  their  friends  to  the 
defense  of  the  law.  The  next  move  was  a  barrage  of 
criticisms  directed  less  at  the  act  itself,  than  at  its  admin- 
istration, but  coupled  with  various  proposals  to  "perfect" 
the  measure  through  amendment. 

Approached  objectively,  is  there  anything  to  be  found 
in  the  act  as  such  that  would  seem  to  justify  the  relentless 
vigor  of  the  five-year  campaign  against  it  in  one  guise  or 
another?  Its  essentials  are  contained  in  Sections  8  and  9. 
Section  8  lists  and  defines  five  "unfair  labor  •  practices" 
forbidden  to  the  employer  as  infringing  the  rights  of  em- 
ployes to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing.  Section  9  deals 
with  the  determination  of  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployes selected  in  accordance  with  the  act. 

The  rest  of  the  law  is  concerned  mainly  with  pro- 
cedures for  putting  Sections  8  and  9  into  effect.  They  are 
procedures  which  parallel  those  Congress  has  laid  down 
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for  the  elimination  of  unfair  railroad  practices  against 
shippers,  for  the  prevention  of  restraints  of  trade  by  com- 
binations and  trusts,  and  for  the  abolition  of  fraud  and 
deceit  in  the  sale  of  securities,  food,  and  drugs.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  many  other  administrative  agencies  function 
under  the  same  kind  of  law  that  governs  the  activities  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Its  machinery  fol- 
lows a  model,  set  up  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  re- 
peatedly employed  by  Congress  since.  And  it  is  inter- 
esting to  recall  that  the  ICC  and  the  FTC,  in  their  early 
years,  were  subjected  to  attacks  very  similar  to  those  di- 
rected against  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  today. 

The  procedures  outlined  by  the  Wagner  act  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  formulated  by  the  board  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  sanction.  In  the  Jones  and  Laughlin 
decision  in  1937,  Chief  Justice  Hughes  said: 

The  act  established  standards  to  which  the  board  must  con- 
form. There  must  be  complaint,  notice,  and  hearing.  The 
board  must  receive  evidence  and  make  findings.  The  findings 
as  to  the  facts  are  to  be  conclusive,  but  only  if  supported  by 
evidence.  The  order  of  the  board  is  subject  to  review  by  the 
designated  court,  and  only  when  sustained  by  the  court  may 
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the  order  enforced.  Upon  that  review  all  questions  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board  and  the  regularity  of  its  proceedings, 
all  questions  of  constitutional  right  or  statutory  authority,  are 
open  to  examination  by  the  court.  We  construe  the  procedural 
provisions  as  affording  adequate  opportunity  to  secure  judicial 
protection  against  arbitrary  action.  .  .  . 

Clearly  then,  we  must  look  beyond  procedures  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  unremitting  opposition  to  the  Wag- 
ner act  and  the  NLRB.  We  shall  have  to  reckon  with 
patterns  of  emotion  and  behavior  which  have  hung  on 
for  decades  in  American  industry. 

BUT  FIRST  WE  MUST  RECOGNIZE  THAT  THE  ANTI-LABOR  BOARD 

campaign  is  a  phase  of  a  much  larger  one — to  hamstring 
administrative  agencies  generally  and  revert  to  the  courts 
as  the  agencies  of  governmental  regulation  and  control. 

Just  as  the  Smith  amendments  represent  the  latest 
move  in  resistance  to  the  NLRB,  so  the  Logan-Walter 
bill  has  become  the  spearhead  of  this  larger  campaign  of 
litigation  versus  administration.  [See  "Administrative 
Justice,"  by  A.  H.  Feller,  Survey  Graphic  for  October 
1938.]  In  general,  litigation  has  not  proved  itself  an  ef- 
fective method  of  regulating  and  controlling  American 
business  and  industry  in  the  public  interest.  True,  we 
are  witnessing  today  Thurman  Arnold's  attempts  to  put 
clumsy  legal  tools  to  unexpected  uses,  but  in  the  main 
the  courts  have  proved  too  cumbersome,  too  rigid,  and 
too  slow  to  function  in  administration.  When,  however, 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  legislation 
was  lodged  by  Congress  in  more  flexible  agencies — the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  the  Labor  Board — the  result  was  the  be- 
ginning of  effective  regulation,  and  the  campaign  against 
administrative  agencies  got  under  way. 

The  Logan-Walter  bill  passed  the  House  on  April  29 
by  the  impressive  majority  of  279  to  97.  This  measure  is 
based  on  a  report  by  the  special  committee  on  administra- 
tive law  of  the  American  Bar  Association  which  isolated 


Elderman   in   the    Washington   Post 
The  board's  unfair 


the  dangerous  disease  of  "administrative  absolutism" — 
that  is,  the  tendency  of  government  and  particularly  of 
federal  government  "to  act  in  an  absolute,  arbitrary,  and 
wilful  fashion."  Embodying  the  suggestions  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  bill  provides  for  judicial  review  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  administrative  agencies;  and  for 
judicial  review  of  all  final  acts  of  administrative  agencies 
and  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  based.  How  far  it 
would  go  in  slowing  up  and  perhaps  wrecking  adminis- 
tration is  indicated  by  a  provision  for  hearing  and  court 
review  every  time  an  administrative  agency  disciplines 
or  discharges  an  employe. 

The  bill  has  had  the  backing  of  many  important  em- 
ployer groups,  and  has  received  much  favorable  editorial 
comment.  Its  proponents  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
record  of  the  administrative  agencies  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  annual  report  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1938  included  an  analysis  of 
cases  involving  administrative  orders  over  the  ten-year 
period  1928-1937.  In  the  257  opinions  in  such  cases,  the 
lower  courts  were  affirmed  in  54  percent  and  reversed  in 
46  percent.  "The  administrative  tribunals  in  these  cases, 
however,  have  a  somewhat  better  record.  The  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  them  in  64  percent  and  reversed  them  in 
35  percent."  In  other  words,  the  record  would  seem  to 
show  the  administrative  agencies  less  prone  than  the 
lower  courts  "to  act  in  absolute,  arbitrary,  and  wilful 
fashion." 

That  the  Logan- Walter  measure  constitutes  a  threat  to 
sound  governmental  progress  is  underscored  by  a  recent 
Brookings  Institution  study,  "Federal  Regulatory  Action 
and  Control,"  by  Frederick  F.  Blachly  and  Miriam  E. 
Oatman.  The  authors  devote  a  chapter  to  analysis  of  the 
Bar  Association  report  on  "administrative  absolutism," 
and  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill,  concluding: 

The  theory  is  based  on  the  moribund  conception  that  law 
cannot  prevail  or  justice  be  done  except  through  the  courts. 
.  .  .  Because  it  looks  backward  and  tries  to  revive  the  very 
system  of  judicial  regulation  of  business  and  industry  which 
proved  so  impossible  as  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  admin- 
istrative regulatory  bodies,  it  should  be  discarded.  Because  it 
destroys  and  does  not  construct,  because  it  offers  no  real  pro- 
tection to  the  citizen  but  does  menace  effective  administration, 
because  it  rests  upon  dead  theory  instead  of  evolving  reality, 
the  doctrine  of  the  judicial  formula  should  be  rejected. 

IF  THE  EFFORT  TO  ENACT  THE  LOGAN-WALTER  BILL  SUCCEEDS, 

the  Smith  amendments  to  the  Wagner  act  lose  something 
of  their  significance.  It  seems  inescapable  that,  by  mak- 
ing all  rules  and  regulations,  and  all  decisions  of  admin- 
istrative agencies  subject  to  court  review  on  the  facts  as 
well  as  the  law,  the  Logan-Walter  measure  would  so  con- 
fuse and  delay  the  functioning  of  federal  commissions, 
boards,  and  regulatory  bodies  (the  Labor  Board  among 
them)  that  no  specific  amendment  of  any  one  would  be 
required  to  cripple  it. 

The  congressional  inquiry  into  the  NLRB,  with  Con- 
gressman Smith  as  chairman,  shows  the  momentum  of 
attacks  on  administrative  agencies.  The  investigating 
committee  moved  in  on  the  Labor  Board  in  October 
1939,  and  took  over  its  files  and  records.  The  first  series 
of  hearings  began  in  early  December  and  lasted  about 
six  weeks.  Further  hearings  are  in  progress  as  this  is 
written  [late  April]. 

Quite  aside  from  the  congressional  investigation,  the 
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board  was  going  through  a  difficult  period  in  the  fall  of 
1939.  William  M.  Leiserson  had  been  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  only  a  short  time  before  the  Smith  Com- 
mittee began  its  work.  One  of  the  issues  emphasized  by 
the  committee  and  headlined  in  the  press  was  the  fric- 
tion between  this  new  member  and  the  chairman,  J. 
Warren  Madden,  on  questions  of  personnel  and  the  han- 
dling of  specific  cases.  More  important  was  a  funda- 
mental divergence  in  viewpoint  between  the  two  men. 
Chairman  Madden  was  a  law  school  professor  before 
his  appointment  to  the  board,  the  author  of  textbooks  on 
the  law  of  property  and  of  domestic  relations.  "I  had 
practically  no  experience  in  labor  work  before  I  came  to 
the  board,"  he  told  the  committee.  "I  had  not  studied  or 
taught  labor  law."  Mr.  Madden  with  his  legal  training, 
experience,  and  point  of  view,  saw  the  board  performing 
both  a  prosecuting  and  a  judicial  function.  To  him,  it 
was  of  the  first  importance  that  these  functions  should 
be  kept  as  completely  separate  as  they  are  in  a  court  of 
law.  This  concept,  the  hearings  made  clear,  was  shared 
by  E.  M.  Toland,  the  corporation  attorney  who  has 
served  as  counsel  to  the  Smith  Committee  and  conducts 
its  hearings.  Mr.  Toland  emphasizes  the  view  that  the 
board  is  at  once  a  judge,  a  jury,  and  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney and  that  it  is  grossly  improper  for  its  members  or 
representatives  to  discuss  a  case  informally  with  employer 
or  union.  This  attitude  explains  why,  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  committee,  the  chairman  sought  to  show  a  com- 
plete separation  of  functions  within  the  board;  it  ex- 
plains, too,  the  endless  wrangling  and  recriminations 
over  the  instances  brought  forward  by  the  committee's 
investigators  in  which  the  separation  was  not  successfully 
maintained.  And,  in  part,  it  explains  the  sharp  personal 
attack  on  Mr.  Leiserson  made  by  Chairman  Madden  in 
the  course  of  his  testimony. 

For  Mr.  Leiserson  has  a  very  different  concept  of  the 
board's  job.  Like  the  chairman,  he  spent  some  years  as 
a  college  professor,  occupying  a  chair  of  economics  in- 
stead of  law.  But  he  also  had  wide  experience  as  medi- 
ator and  arbitrator  in  labor  disputes;  and  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board,  he  helped  administer 
the  outstandingly  successful  Railway  Labor  Act.  To  his 
mind,  to  divide  the  work  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  into  separate  and  rigid  legal  functions  is  to 
block  the  fundamental  purpose  of  a  labor  relations  law. 

As  Mr.  Leiserson  sees  it,  the  board  is  a  fact-finding, 
not  a  judicial  agency,  its  task  largely  investigatory.  In 
enacting  the  measure,  Congress  formulated  a  new  labor 
policy  for  industry  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  It 
created  the  board  to  investigate  and  find  out  whether 
employers  held  to  this  new  policy  of  collective  bargain- 
ing with  free  organizations  of  employes.  Where  and 
when  employers  clung  to  old  practices,  Congress  author- 
ized the  board  to  order  them  to  cease  and  desist. 

Mr.  Leiserson  holds  that  prosecuting  and  judicial  func- 
tions begin  only  after  the  board  has  made  a  final  decision. 
Then,  if  the  employer  fails  to  accept  the  decision,  the 
case  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  board  and  carried 
to  court.  It  is  the  court,  not  the  board,  which  must  en- 
force the  order  and  impose  penalties. 

Apart  from  this  cleavage  in  philosophy,  Mr.  Leiserson, 
soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  board,  began  to 
criticize  both  the  routine  and  some  of  the  personnel  in 
the  Washington  headquarters,  particularly  the  work  of 
the  secretary's  office.  His  informal  inter-office  memoranda 
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in  which  he  expressed  some  of  this  dissatisfaction  made  a 
Roman  holiday  for  the  congressional  committee  and  for 
the  press.  More  fundamentally,  he  pressed  for  a  study 
of  the  internal  functioning  of  the  Washington  office  and 
its  relations  with  the  field  offices.  At  his  suggestion,  four 
regional  directors  were  brought  in  as  an  informed  out- 
side group  to  make  the  survey.  Their  report,  which  bore 
out  many  of  his  criticisms,  was  not  put  before  the  Smith 
Committee.  In  March,  after  the  hearings  had  adjourned, 
Louis  Stark  of  the  New  Yor^  Times  unearthed  the  docu- 
ment, and  wrote  a  front  page  story  based  on  it. 

The  survey  showed  that  "too  many  functions  are  cen- 
tralized in  the  secretary's  office,"  that  "a  definite  person- 
nel policy  is  lacking,"  that  "the  board  is  participating  in 
too  many  administrative  details,"  that  the  work  of  the 
twenty-two  offices  of  the  board  is  not  coordinated,  that 
the  reports  of  the  legal  division  are  chronically  held  up  in 
the  secretary's  office.  The  report  made  several  recom- 
mendations, chief  among  them,  "A  special  division  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  secretary's  office  should  be  set 
up  for  exclusively  handling  all  matters  and  relationships 
between  Washington  and  the  regional  offices."  Unfortu- 
nately, responsibility  for  making  the  changes  recom- 
mended was  delegated  to  certain  of  the  department  heads, 
including  the  secretary,  who  had  been  carrying  on  the 
work  under  the  methods  criticized  in  the  report.  The 
report  was  buried  in  the  files  and  no  action  taken  on  its 
major  recommendation. 

As  background  for  this  article,  I  have  read  the  trans- 
cript of  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  Smith  Committee  hear- 
ings. The  record  brings  out  some  evidence  of  mistakes 
in  selecting  personnel,  instances  of  inefficient  administra- 
tion, and  of  bias.  Testimony  from  staff  members  them- 
selves, and  documents  from  Labor  Board  files  indicate 
that  there  are  many  points  at  which  the  NLRB  has  done 
less  than  a  sound  job,  and  that  change  is  called  for  in 
some  of  its  methods  of  work.  The  fact  that  a  staff  of 
900  has  included  some  incompetent,  even  dishonest,  peo- 
ple is  not  surprising.  That  the  majority  of  the  board 
seems  satisfied  with  its  functioning  is  more  disturbing. 
Moreover,  the  record  revealed  serious  frictions  and  con- 
flicts in  viewpoint.  Nevertheless,  I  came  away  from  my 
reading  wholly  unconvinced  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee — which  clearly  was  out  to  do  its  worst — afford- 
ed a  body  of  evidence  which  would  justify  a  demand  to 
"abolish  the  board,"  or  to  "scrap  the  Wagner  act." 

THE  SMITH  COMMITTEE  ITSELF  MADE  NO  EFFORT  TO  PRE- 
sent  information  as  to  the  work  done  by  the  board,  and 
the  progress  toward  the  objective  of  Congress  in  enacting 
the  law:  namely,  to  help  bring  about  peaceful  and  orderly 
labor  relations  through  safeguarding  the  right  of  labor 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  with  employers. 
Though  the  first  series  of  hearings  lasted  for  more  than 
six  weeks,  the  Labor  Board  was  given  only  six  days  in 
which  to  answer  criticisms  and  to  tell  the  story  of  its 
five  years  of  work. 

According  to  Chairman  Madden's  effective  summary 
of  the  record,  the  number  of  cases  filed  up  to  1937  aver- 
aged only  about  130  a  month.  In  March  of  that  year 
came  the  Supreme  Court  decision  upholding  the  act.  By 
May,  cases  were  being  filed  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month. 
Before  the  year  was  over  10,000  cases  were  brought  to 
the  young  agency,  which  had  neither  the  staff  nor  the 
funds  to  deal  with  such  a  volume  of  work.  Up  to  De- 
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cember  1,  1939,  more  than  25,000  cases  had  been  filed 
under  the  NLRA  involving  5,500,000  employes.  Of  these 
cases,  21,000  had  been  closed,  10,650  by  agreement,  rep- 
resenting mutually  satisfactory  compromises;  3,350  cases 
were  dismissed  by  the  board,  and  5,700  withdrawn.  In 
other  words,  in  93  percent  of  the  cases,  the  employer  was 
either  satisfied  or  the  case  against  him  faded  out.  Only 
7  percent  of  the  cases  filed  went  to  hearing  and  decision; 
in  about  two  in  three  of  these  the  complaint  of  the  work- 
ers was  sustained.  In  the  same  period,  2,543  elections 
were  held  under  board  supervision,  with  nearly  a  million 
valid  ballots  cast — in  a  process  which  has  carried  one 
basic  technique  of  democracy  into  the  industrial  field. 

No  other  administrative  agency  has  equalled  the  record 
of  the  NLRB  in  the  courts.  In  its  first  fifteen  years,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  had  twenty-two  matters  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court.  The  commission  was  upheld  in 
five  cases,  modified  in  one,  reversed  in  sixteen.  In  its 
first  fifteen  years,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  one  case,  modified 
in  one,  reversed  in  ten.  In  less  than  four  years,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  twenty-four  cases  involving  the 
NLRB.  It  has  upheld  the  Labor  Board's  position  in 
nineteen  cases,  modified  the  board's  position  three  times, 
reversed  it  only  twice. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  Wagner  act  already  has  had 
an  important  influence  in  the  labor  movement  and  on 
industrial  relations.  In  1935,  the  total  union  membership 
in  the  United  States  was  about  3,600,000.  Today,  between 
8,000,000  and  8,500,000  workers  are  organized.  From 
1937  to  1939,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  states 
that  there  was  a  48  percent  drop  in  the  number  of  strikes 
in  industries  within  the  board's  jurisdiction,  but  only  a 
29  percent  drop  in  other  industries.  The  split  between  the 
AFL  and  the  CIO,  Mr.  Madden  testified,  has  resulted  in 
charges  and  countercharges  of  "favoritism,"  though  ac- 
cording to  figures  for  the  period  since  the  split,  the  han- 
dling of  these  cases  "in  terms  of  percentages  settled,  dis- 
missed, withdrawn,  and  disposed  of  by  board  decisions 
shows  no  essential  variation  between  the  two." 

It  is  against  this  record  that  in   March  the  majority 
report  of  the   Smith   Committee   recommended   amend- 
ments,    some     procedural,     some     substantive,     which 
amounted  to  a  rewriting  of  the  act.  Two  of  the  proposed 
amendments  sharply  curtailed  the  rights  of  workers  under 
the  law:  one  by  limiting  back  pay  awards  to  six  months, 
and  thus  making  a  wrongfully  discharged  worker  suffer 
because  of  delays  in  legal  processes;  the  other  by  fixing  a 
six  months'  statute  of  limitation   for  filing  charges.    A 
ird  amendment  took  away  the  worker's  right  to  rein- 
tement  if  he  had  engaged  in  any  "wilful"  act  of  vio- 
nce.    On  this,  Senator  Wagner  commented,  "I  cannot 
lieve  that  ...  a  man  should  lose  all  right  to  earn  his 
read  because  of  a  minor  scuffle  on  the  picket  line." 
The    proposed    amendment    that    nothing   in    the    act 
;shall  be  construed  or  interpreted  to  prohibit  any   ex- 
•essions  of  opinion  with  respect  to  any  matter  which 
iay  be  of  interest  to  employes  or  the  general  public," 
iverlooked  the  fact,  Senator  Wagner  has  pointed   out, 
hat  nothing  in  the  act  ever  has  been  held  by  the  courts 
infringe  the  liberties  of  speech  and  press;  it  also  dis- 
:gards  the  fact  that  the  employer's  superior  economic 
isition  often  gives  his  "expression  of  opinion"  the  force 
of  law,  and  that  in  many  circumstances  such  an  expres- 
becomes  an  act  of  "interference,  restraint,  or  coer- 
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cion."  A  fifth  substantive  change  proposed  new  definitions 
that  in  effect  would  substitute  grievance  machinery  for 
collective  bargaining. 

Still  more  far-reaching  were  the  proposed  changes  in 
procedure.  The  Smith  Committee  recommended  that  the 
board  be  bound  by  the  legal  rules  of  evidence.  In  a  re- 
cent decision  (Federal  Communications  Commission  v. 
The  Pottsville  Broadcasting  Co.),  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
commented  on  this  general  subject: 

The  history  of  Anglo-American  courts  and  the  more  or 
less  narrowly  defined  range  of  their  staple  business  have  de- 
termined the  basic  characteristics  of  trial  procedure,  the  rules 
of  evidence,  and  the  general  principles  of  appellate  review. 
Modern  administrative  tribunals  are  the  outgrowth  of  condi- 
tions far  different  from  those.  To  a  large  degree  they  have 
been  a  response  to  the  felt  need  of  government  supervision 
over  economic  enterprise — a  supervision  which  could  effective- 
ly be  exercised  neither  directly  through  self-executing  legisla- 
tion nor  by  the  judicial  process.  .  .  .  These  differences  in 
origin  and  function  preclude  wholesale  transplantation  of  the 
rules  of  procedure,  trial  and  review  which  have  evolved  from 
the  history  and  experience  of  courts. 

Finally,  the  Smith  amendments  sought  to  turn  the  board 
into  a  court,  with  an  administrator  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  removable  by  him  at  will,  who  would  act 
independently  of  the  board  as  a  sort  of  attorney  general 
to  prosecute  employers,  taking  over  the  present  functions 
of  the  board  except  the  actual  decision  of  cases  and  the 
holding  of  elections. 

Meanwhile,  less  radital  proposals  issued  from  the 
House  Labor  Committee.  The  Norton  bill  would  expand 
the  present  NLRB  to  a  five-man  board.  It  enlisted  the 
backing  of  the  AFL,  the  condemnation  of  the  CIO,  be- 
cause it  provided  for  recognition  of  craft  groups,  or 
"splinter  unions,"  as  bargaining  units  for  their  members. 

The  position  taken  in  the  public  discussion  of  these 
measures  by  Senator  Wagner  has  been  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  He  expressed  his  willingness  to  vote 
for  the  addition  of  two  members  to  the  present  board. 
He  held  that  "defects  in  administration  revealed  by  the 
Smith  investigation  should,  of  course,  be  corrected,"  but 
he  drove  home  that  "the  Smith  amendments,  whatever 
their  intent,  in  their  full  sweep  would  more  than  repeal 
the  Labor  act;  they  would  make  it  a  delusive  remedy 
for  the  worker  and  a  concrete  weapon  for  the  oppression 
of  labor."  He  urged  that  no  major  change  in  procedure 
be  undertaken  until  Congress  could  have  the  benefit  of 
"the  findings  and  suggestions"  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Procedure,  which,  with 
Dean  G.  Acheson,  formerly  Under-Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  chairman,  is  now  studying  the  administrative 
agencies,  including  the  Labor  Board. 

As  this  is  written,  the  fate  of  the  Smith  and  Norton 
amendments  and  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill  in  this  session 
of  Congress  is  uncertain.  But  whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  present  confused  debate  and  "horse  trading,"  whether 
the  bills  are  modified,  enacted,  defeated,  buried  in  com- 
mittee, vetoed,  their  significance  must  not  be  underesti- 
mated. They  register  new  resistances  to  public  control 
which  are  gaining  in  momentum  and  in  the  skill  of 
their  tacticians.  If  wage  earners,  consumers,  and  investors 
are  to  find  protection  through  such  control,  their  only 
defense  lies  in  an  informed  public  opinion  which  de- 
mands legislation  in  line  with  modern  needs  and  its 
sound  administration. 
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Pioneers  or  Propagandists? 


by  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

With  characteristic  vigor,  a  great  pioneer  in  social  work  grasps  the  nettle 
of  discriminations  under  the  federal  income  tax  law;  how  these  cramp 
social  agencies,  Community  Chests,  and  foundations;  how  they  clog  vol- 
untary social  action.  Thus  donations  to  an  orphanage  are  exempt,  but 
only  at  risk  of  its  status  can  an  organization  throw  its  full  weight  behind 
legislation  in  line  with  the  recent  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
in  a  Democracy. 


MRS.  FLORENCE  KELLEY  AND  HER  FELLOW  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
National  Consumers  League  in  their  successful  campaigns 
against  sweatshops,  Felix  Adler  and  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
in  combating  child  labor,  Robert  W.  deForest  and  the 
others  who  conceived  the  New  York  Tenement  House 
Law  of  1900  and  pushed  it  through  the  legislature,  doubt- 
less were  propagandists;  but  was  that  anything  less  than 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise  ?  The  contrary  would  seem  to 
be  implied  by  the  federal  income  tax  law  in  defining  what 
gifts  to  charitable  and  educational  agencies  are  deductible 
when  we  come  to  make  out  our  personal  returns. 

Now  it  might  be  claimed  that  pioneers  are  no  longer 
needed  in  social  work;  that,  instead,  we  should  look  to 
officials  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  to  initiate  new 
movements  or  to  recommend  necessary  modifications  in 
existing  laws.  Their  resources  for  study  and  investigation 
are  far  greater  than  could  be  assembled  by  voluntary  agen- 
cies. Further,  if  not  very  convincingly,  it  can  be  argued 
that  the  hearing  which  they  command  from  a  sympathetic 
Congress  and  from  state  legislatures  would  naturally  be 
more  responsive  than  any  private  individual  or  group 
could  expect.  Nevertheless,  unless  we  are  to  abandon  our 
whole  working  concept  of  democracy,  the  active  concern 
of  citizens,  individually  and  collectively,  is  primary  to 
social  progress. 

In  making  out  federal  income  tax  returns,  the  taxpayer 
is  permitted  to  deduct  contributions  to 

.  .  .  any  corporation,  trust,  or  community  chest,  fund  or 
foundation,  created  or  organized  in  the  United  States  or  in 
any  possession  thereof  or  under  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State  or  Territory  or  of  any  possession  of  the 
United  States,  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  re- 
ligious, charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or  educational  purposes, 
or  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  shareholder  or  individual,  and  no  substantial 
part  of  the  activities  of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting,  to  influence  legislation.  (Section  23.) 

Wholly  aside  from  whether  the  policy  of  permitting  such 
deductions,  or  the  general  policy  of  exempting  religious, 
educational,  and  charitable  institutions  from  taxes  such  as 
those  on  real  estate  and  amusements,  are  sound,  the  point 
under  discussion  here  is  the  extraordinary  differences 
among  the  various  agencies  which  the  present  federal  and 
state  revenue  acts  and  their  administration  involve. 


Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  has  the  distinction  of  having 
been  one  of  the  first  national  agencies  to  have  its  natural 
status  as  educational  and  charitable  in  this  connection 
questioned,  and  of  having  thus  brought  about  one  of  the 
earliest,  clearest,  and  most  influential  decisions. 

In  1924,  Mr.  deForest  contributed  $3,150  to  Survey  As- 
sociates, which  had  been  incorporated,  in  the  language  of 
its  charter  of  1912,  "to  promote  the  cause  of  constructive 
philanthropy  exclusively  by  education  and  educational 
methods,  including  the  publication  and  circulation  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals."  Mr.  deForest  had  been 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  organization,  and  was  its  pres- 
ident until  his  death.  When  this  deduction  in  his  income 
tax  was  denied,  he  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals. This  board  in  1930  handed  down  a  decision  that 
Survey  Associates  is  a  corporation  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  charitable  or  educational  purposes  and 
therefore  (reversing  the  action  of  the  commissioner)  that 
the  contribution  was  deductible.  Instead  of  appealing,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  officially  acquiesced  in  this  de- 
cision, thus,  in  effect,  authorizing  the  personnel  of  the 
bureau  to  regard  it  as  a  precedent  in  other  cases. 

The  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  in  announcing  its  opinion 
in  this  very  case,  went  out  of  its  way  to  explain  that  its 
reasoning  would  not  apply  to  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  to  which  Bertha  Poole  Weyl  had  made  a  con- 
tribution which  the  board  had  not  allowed  her  to  deduct. 
It  held  the  organization  "was  not  only  decidedly  partisan 
in  character,  but  also  advocated  drastic  political  and  eco- 
nomic changes  which  are  contrary  to  the  existing  economic 
theories  and  practices  upon  which  our  society  is  founded 
and  which  pervade  our  system  of  government."  Mrs.  Weyl 
had  contributed  $665  to  the  league  in  1922  and  $650  in 
1923.  Not  accepting  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals, Mrs.  Weyl,  through  her  counsel,  Nicholas  Kelley, 
appealed  to  the  federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  In  April 
1931  this  court  held  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy 
to  be  an  educational  corporation  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute.  It  "makes  researches,  gives  lectures,  holds  de- 
bates and  discussions,  promotes,  by  writing  pamphlets, 
books,  and  helping  to  distribute  them,  giving  information 
concerning  economic  and  social  problems." 

II 

THE  OPINION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TAX  APPEALS  IN  THE  SUR- 
vey  case  also  referred  to  the  American  Birth  Control 
League,  donations  to  which  had  been  held  to  be  not  de- 
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ductible  because  it  was  "an  organization  engaged  by 
means  of  lobbying  and  propaganda  in  the  furtherance  of 
a  cause  highly  controversial  in  character."  It  had  been 
held  by  the  board  that  this  league  was  not  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  Rev- 
enue Act.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  had  affirmed  this 
decision. 

However,  in  1937,  the  league's  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion was  amended  by  eliminating  a  provision  enumerat- 
ing among  its  objects:  "to  enlist  the  support  and  cooper- 
ation of  legal  advisers,  statesmen  and  legislators,  in  effect- 
ing the  lawful  repeal  and  amendment  of  state  and  federal 
statutes  which  deal  with  prevention  of  conception."  The 
league  represented  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  that 
this  change  in  the  charter  was  in  accord  with  its  policy, 
and  that  the  organization  had  refrained  entirely  after  1930 
from  carrying  on  propaganda  or  otherwise  attempting  to 
influence  legislation.  Recapitulating  the  activities  of  the 
league,  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  held  that  on  the  facts 
presented  it  was  entitled  to  exemption,  and  that  contribu- 
tions to  it  by  individual  donors  are  deductible.  In  January 
1939,  the  American  Birth  Control  League,  Inc.,  and  the 
Birth  Control  Clinical  Research  Bureau  merged  and 
changed  their  names  to  the  Birth  Control  Federation  of 
America,  Inc.  The  tax  exemption  is  continued. 

The  Tax  Policy  League,  which  is  described  as  a  national 
citizens'  bureau  of  tax  information,  has  also  recently 
amended  its  charter  to  eliminate  any  reference  to  influenc- 
ing legislation.  At  the  time  the  league  was  organized,  its 
constitution  included  the  promotion  of  legislation.  Almost 
from  the  outset,  however,  its  officials  decided  to  concen- 
trate on  the  dissemination  of  tax  information  rather  than 
on  the  advocacy  of  specific  tax  policies.  The  amendment 
did  not  represent  a  change  of  program,  they  maintain,  but 
was  designed  to  make  the  statement  of  purposes  conform 
more  closely  to  the  actual  program.  This  resulted  from  an 
experience,  which  is  not  unique,  in  soliciting  support  from 
foundations.  Some  foundations  had  refused  to  give  sup- 
port on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  give  to  agencies 
which  are  propagandist — which  attempt  to  influence  leg- 
islation. Clearly  they  feared  that  otherwise  their  own  sta- 
tus might  be  jeopardized. 

Ill 

NOR   IS  THAT  FEAR  WITHOUT  BASIS.      THE  TWENTIETH   CfiN- 

tury  Fund,  for  example,  ran  afoul  of  the  revenue  laws.  In 
October  1935,  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  denied 
deducibility  to  donors  of  gifts  to  the  fund  because  it  was 
alleged  to  have  "engaged  in  propaganda  and  otherwise  at- 
tempted to  influence  legislation."  The  two  major  offenses 
were:  (1)  gifts  to  the  Credit  Union  National  Extension 
Bureau  of  Boston;  and  (2)  the  appearances  of  fund  rep- 
resentatives at  hearings  in  Washington  on  the  pending 
legislation  which  resulted  in  the  Wagner  act  and  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  Act.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  legislative  activities  of  the  Credit  Union  Bureau  had 
been  incidental  to  its  outstanding  public  service  in  combat- 
ing the  ravages  of  the  loan  sharks  by  building  up  coop- 
erative savings  and  loan  societies  which  make  available,  at 
low  rates,  loans  to  people  of  moderate  means.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  appearance  of  Twentieth  Century  Fund  repre- 
sentatives at  legislative  hearings  was  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  each  case.  They  were  called 
because  the  fund  had  made  unbiased  surveys  of  the  rela- 
tion of  government  to  labor,  and  of  the  security  markets. 


It  took  one  year  and  ten  months  for  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  this  decision  of  1935. 
During  this  time  it  labored  under  a  distinct  handicap  as  a 
recipient  of  possible  gifts.  In  arguing  for  a  reversal  of  the 
ruling,  the  fund's  director,  Evans  Clark,  pointed  out  that 
if  the  object  of  the  revenue  law  is  to  handicap  partisan  and 
commercial  interests  in  lobbying  activities,  the  commis- 
sioners' ruling  defeated  the  aim  of  the  law,  because  one 
of  the  main  objectives  of  the  fund's  work  has  been  to 
combat  the  activities  of  special  interests  by  its  analyses  of 
current  economic  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public  as  a  whole.  The  ruling  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  was  reversed,  and  gifts  to  the  fund  are  now  de- 
ductible. The  experience,  however,  has  tended  to  prevent 
the  use  of  several  important  channels  by  which  the  results 
of  the  fund's  studies  might  have  been  communicated  to 
legislators  and  other  public  officials. 

IV 

THERE  REMAIN  IMPORTANT  AGENCIES,  ESTABLISHED  AND  CAR- 
ried  on  for  what  we  used  to  think  were  good  causes, 
whose  contributors  are  not  allowed  to  deduct  the  amount 
of  their  donations  in  making  their  income  tax  returns. 
One  of  those  is  the  National  Consumers  League,  created 
(among  other  objectives)  to  abolish  sweatshops,  to  protect 
workers  from  exploitation  by  unscrupulous  employers. 
The  league  was  long  personified  by  Mrs.  Kelley.  Another 
is  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  of  which  Dr. 
Adler  was  a  founder. 

The  duress  of  the  federal  law  is  felt  locally  no  less  than 
nationally.  Issues  that  once  were  discussed  only  in  confer- 
ences of  social  work  or  women's  clubs  have  now  become 
current  public  issues.  Social  work  operates  in  a  new  cli- 
mate, as  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  business  man  in  a 
midwest  city,  active  in  the  Community  Chest,  who  had 
become  increasingly  interested  in  a  number  of  good  causes, 
and  had  frequently  been  their  spokesman  in  public.  When 
his  political  party  was  defeated  in  a  national  election  by 
candidates  who  openly  espoused  these  same  good  causes, 
he  became  alarmed.  Being  naive  and  honest,  he  made  an 
address  to  the  social  workers  in  which  he  said:  "We  have 
an  entirely  new  situation.  I  have  been  willing  to  help  you 
educate  the  public;  but  I  did  not  dream  that  we  would  be 
called  on  to  pay  taxes  to  do  these  things  now."  A  story 
that  could  be  balanced  by  examples  of  more  tenacious  un- 
derstanding and  conviction. 

IT  IS  IN  THIS  CLIMATE  THAT  THE  DISCRIMINATORY  SECTIONS  OF 

the  income  tax  law  must  be  considered  by  the  trustees  of 
Community  Chests.  Local  Consumers  League  organiza- 
tions, for  example,  are  excluded  from  sharing  in  drives 
and  distribution.  Their  activity  in  controversial  fields  en- 
ters in;  but,  also,  the  possibility  that  to  include  them  might 
hazard  the  status  of  the  chest  as  a  whole.  The  general  as- 
sumption is  prevalent  among  social  agencies  that  the 
whole  question  of  exemption  turns  on  whether  an  organ- 
ization does  or  does  not  attempt  to  influence  legislation.  So, 
in  some  instances,  there  is  haste  to  amend  charters  and  by- 
laws, and  to  give  assurances  that  attempting  to  influence 
legislation  either  never  has  been,  or  at  least  no  longer  is, 
included  in  the  program.  Their  whole  operations  are 
cramped  by  the  thought  that  to  remain  tax  exempt,  to 
receive  favorable  consideration  from  some  of  the  founda- 
tions and  community  chests,  and  from  other  donors,  the 
agency  must  not  lobby,  must  not  become  "propagandist." 
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The  New  York  act  no  less  than  the  federal  act,  in  de- 
fining what  contributions  may  be  deducted,  specifically 
adds  any  made  to  "societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children  or  cruelty  to  animals."  This  of  itself  does  not 
result  in  treating  these  societies  differently  from  other  ex- 
empt agencies,  since  presumably  they  already  fell  within 
the  charitable  group. 

In  1934,  however,  it  was  provided  by  a  new  clause  in 
the  Revenue  Act  that  to  qualify  for  tax  exemption,  religi- 
ous, charitable,  or  educational  corporations  must  not  allow 
a  substantial  part  of  their  activities  to  be  the  carrying  on 
of  propaganda,  or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legis- 
lation. Here  the  "cruelty"  societies,  appearing  earlier  by 
name  in  the  law,  were  apparently  left  unfettered. 

What  a  pity  that  some  commanding  personality  like 
Commodore  Gerry,  the  founder  of  the  societies  colloqui- 
ally called  by  his  name,  could  not  have  devised  and  had 
inserted  in  the  law  a  complete  list  of  all  existing  and  fu- 
ture agencies  which  work  for  the  public  welfare — just  as 
his  cruelty  societies,  the  child  labor  committees  and  the 
National  Consumers  League  and  its  affiliates  do.  Then  the 
lawmakers,  in  order  to  deny  exemption  to  any  political 
clubs  and  rackeetering  lobbyists  who  put  up  a  false  face 
of  philanthropic  or  educational  incorporation,  would  not 
have  had  to  resort  to  the  silly  and  preposterous  plan  of  ex- 
cluding all  agencies  (always  excepting  the  cruelty  soci- 
eties) that  devote  a  "substantial  part"  of  their  activities  to 
influencing  legislation  by  propaganda  or  otherwise. 


ARE  WE  A  DEMOCRACY  OR  ARE  WE  NOT?      IF  SO,  IS  IT  NOT  LE- 

gitimate  and  commendable  for  us  to  organize  to  urge  the 
passage  of  laws  in  the  public  interest:  laws  which  will 
eradicate  demonstrable  evils,  correct  flagrant  inequalities, 
create  conditions  favorable  to  general  well-being?  Not 
only  the  Consumers  League  and  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  but  the  housing  associations  and  agencies  cre- 
ated to  secure  more  parks  and  playgrounds  where  they  are 
needed,  to  defend  and  develop  the  system  of  public 
schools,  to  secure  needed  labor  legislation,  to  cooperate 
with  public  welfare  departments  and  institutions  for  the 
insane  and  feebleminded  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  humanely  and  efficiently  administered,  and  countless 
others,  rightly  devote  a  part  of  their  activities  to  promot- 
ing good  laws  and  to  defeating  vicious  proposals.  Afore- 
time, the  abolition  of  slavery,  woman 
suffrage,  temperance  reform  were 
brought  about  in  large  part  by  organ- 
ized movements  which  necessarily 
spent  a  substantial  part  of  what  money 
they  could  raise  in  attempting  to  in- 
fluence legislation. 

When  we  have  a  President  and  Con- 
gress who  are  for  these  things,  let  us 
thank  God  and  seize  the  opportunity 
to  organize  more  effectively  to  support 
them.  When  in  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  governor  like  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  or  Herbert 
Lehman,  it  is  no  time  to  hold  aloof 
from  the  organized  advocacy  of  meas- 
ures for  better  homes,  better  education, 
social  security,  adequate  relief  for  the 
sick  and  the  unemployed.  Even  while 
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such  men  are  at  the  helm,  there  will  be  pressure  from 
vested  interests  and  reactionary  elements  to  defeat  their 
good  intentions.  A  new  election  may  throw  the  respon- 
sibility again  on  the  permanent  agencies  for  reform  and 
the  improvement  of  conditions.  Pressure  groups  cannot 
be  lumped  all  together  and  penalized  indiscriminately.  It 
depends  on  the  kind  and  direction  of  the  pressure. 

We  still  need  pioneers.  If  some  of  them  get  into  the 
welfare  departments,  labor  departments,  health  depart- 
ments, park  departments,  social  security  agencies,  so  much 
the  better.  We  need  them  also  in  organized  social  move- 
ments: religious,  educational,  and  charitable.  We  need 
them  in  pulpit  and  press,  in  broadcasting,  and  in  private 
conversation.  Not  all  of  the  constructive  changes  for 
today  and  tomorrow  are  in  any  specific  programs  thus  far 
formulated. 

Parenthetically,  it  is  a  mistake  for  governing  bodies  of 
religious  and  philanthropic  agencies  to  discourage  their 
executives  from  public  discussion  of  current  issues  within 
their  respective  fields,  and  from  giving  voice  to  prophetic 
"discoveries."  That  employed  executives  must  be  reason- 
ably careful  to  distinguish  between  their  personal  views 
and  the  official  policies  of  their  institutions,  when  there  is 
a  difference,  is  a  matter  of  course.  Discretion  is  often  the 
better  part  of  valor;  but  not  always.  Sometimes  outspoken 
conviction  is  in  order  when  discretion  might  suggest  si- 
lence. The  final  test  of  an  executive  is  not  his  ability  to 
prevent  his  associates  from  making  mistakes,  from  doing 
things  which  will  alienate  gifts,  but  in  his  ability  to  keep 
them  alert,  unafraid,  eyes  open  to  new  facts,  minds  capa- 
ble of  learning  by  experience,  and  capable  of  carrying  such 
experience  back  to  the  governing  body  of  the  agency  and 
ultimately  to  the  public. 

VI 

THE    MULTIPLICATION    OF    PRIVATE    FOUNDATIONS    IN    RECENT 

years  is  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  desire  to  secure 
tax  exemption.  If  sums  entrusted  to  new  foundations  are 
actually  turned  over  to  an  independent  and  capable  board 
of  trustees  to  be  used  for  useful  educational  or  philan- 
thropic purposes,  and  if  there  is  no  concealment  about  re- 
sources and  expenditures,  there  can  be  no  valid  objection 
to  their  sharing  in  the  exemption  from  taxation  which  in 
our  country  is  usually  allowed  religious,  philanthropic, 
and  educational  bodies.  If,  however,  the  donor  retains 
personal  control,  if  the  expenditures 
are  practically  such  as  he  would  have 
made  without  the  funding,  if  the  pub- 
lic is  not  informed  about  the  purposes 
or  the  policies  of  the  foundation,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  incorporation 
should  be  authorized  or  tax  exemption 
allowed.  The  expenditures  are  affected 
by  a  public  interest  whether  tax  ex- 
empt or  not,  whether  they  are  spent  in 
influencing  legislation  or  not.  This 
serves  to  remind  us  that  the  privilege 
of  deducting  contributions  from  re- 
ported income,  like  the  privilege  of 
creating  a  private  foundation  to  escape 
taxation,  is  in  the  first  instance  a  con- 
cession to  the  taxpayer  rather  than  to 
the  charitable  institution.  It  is  limited 
to  a  total  of  15  percent  of  the  taxpay- 
er's net  in-  (Continued  on  page  358) 
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Don't  Be  Your  Age 


A  WORD  PORTRAIT 


by  GEORGE  KENT 


IN  A  THREE-ROOM  OFFICE  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, a  white  haired  ex-schoolmistress 
is  leading  hundreds  of  old  men  and 
women  to  happiness  by  showing  them 
how  to  return  self-confidently  to  active 
life.  While  Townsendites  and  other 
pensioneers  talk  of  a  soft  old  age,  she, 
for  twenty  years,  has  been  bidding  old 
people  learn  new  skills,  get  jobs,  exer- 
cise, travel  and,  if  you  please,  live 
dangerously.  "Don't  be  a  stuffed  tur- 
key," she  tells  them. 

The  woman  is  Lillien  Martin,  Ph.D., 
herself  eighty-nine,  professor  emeritus  of 
Leland  Stanford  University.  To  Dr. 
Martin's  Old  Age  Center  come  elderly 
people  of  all  classes:  frowsy  old  men  off 
park  benches  and  bored  mink-coated 


lips  of  one  like  themselves,  an  old  wom- 
an who  is  on  their  side  and  who,  al- 
though at  times  drastic  in  her  criticism, 
treats  them  as  human  beings  of  capacity 
and  ability. 

One  sour  old  man  of  seventy  had 
been  an  ogre  in  the  home  of  his  son, 
partly  because  he  was  rich,  mostly  be- 
cause once  he  had  been  active  and  now 
he  had  nothing  to  do.  The  feeling  that 
he  was  unnecessary  embittered  him,  as  it 
does  many  old  people,  and  he  took  it 
out  on  the  little  household. 

His  wealth  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
block  of  canning  company  stock.  Dr. 
Martin  asked  him  casually  if  he  had 
ever  visited  a  cannery  or  seen  the  orch- 
ards and  farms  owned  by  the  corpora- 


dowagers.  They  come  alone  or  with  their 
grown  children  to  seek  guidance,  and 
they  get  it  without  being  patronized  or 
babied.  Since  1929,  more  than  900  have 
passed  through  the  Center.  Thousands 
more  have  been  helped  by  Dr.  Martin's 
lectures  or  her  books.  For  the  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  they  receive,  the 
wealthy  leave  a  fee.  The  poor  pay 
nothing,  although  now  and  then  they 
gratefully  bring  a  basket  of  eggs  or  a 
trifle  of  handiwork. 

In  this  simple  office  men  and  women 
over  fifty  hear  the  plain  truth  about 
their  faults  and  weaknesses — from  the 


tion.  No,  he  had  never  thought  of  it. 
When  Dr.  Martin  proposed  that  they 
drive  to  a  nearby  cannery,  he  agreed 
eagerly.  That  excursion  changed  his 
life.  Soon  he  was  visiting  other  can- 
neries, trudging  over  miles  of  pea  and 
tomato  farm  land.  He  was  intelligent 
and  observant  enough  to  make  helpful 
suggestions  to  the  management.  One 
of  his  tours  took  him  as  far  as  Panama, 
where  he  investigated  a  transportation 
angle  of  the  industry.  The  moment  this 
old  man  found  a  channel  for  his  excess 
energy  and  had  reason  to  believe  he  was 
participating  in  the  world  about  him, 


he  ceased  to  be  a  tyrant  in  the  home. 
Of  the  hundreds  Lillien  Martin  has 
helped,  she  herself  is  the  best  example 
of  the  effectiveness  of  her  methods.  She 
learned  to  drive  a  car  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six — although  it  took  her  fifty 
hours  of  driving  lessons.  Since  then 
she  has  driven  six  times  across  the  con- 
tinent. During  the  past  ten  years  this 
amazing  woman  has  circled  the  world 
twice,  making  studies  of  social  and  in- 
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Lillien  J.  Martin  is  herself  a  splendid 
example  of  her  ideas  for  making  life  full 
of  meaning  to  older  people.  Retired  from 
her  college  work  at  sixty-five  (top),  today, 
twenty-four  years  later,  she  is  at  her  desk, 
a  busy  consulting  psychologist. 

dustrial  conditions.  A  year  ago  she 
traveled  20,000  miles  through  city  and 
jungle  in  South  America,  a  trip  for 
which  she  prepared  by  learning  Spanish 
and  typing.  She  and  a  crew  of  four 
sixty-year-olds  are  operating  a  sixty-four- 
acre  farm  at  a  profit.  Before  buying  the 
farm,  she  confides,  she  had  not  so  much 
as  watered  a  geranium. 

When  Lillien  Martin  retired  from  the 
Leland  Stanford  department  of  psychol- 
ogy at  sixty-five,  she  was,  to  conven- 
tional eyes,  an  old  woman,  finished  with 
life.  But  having  no  taste  for  idleness, 
she  began  working  with  problem  chil- 
dren, and  established  what  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  child  guidance  clinic 
in  America.  One  day  a  report  on  one 
of  her  patients,  a  neurotic  twelve-year 
old  boy,  indicated  that  he  was  being 
seriously  harmed  by  the  bullying  of  a 
fatuous  grandfather.  The  report  con- 
cluded: "The  problem  is:  How  to  scrap 
the  old  man?" 
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Dr.  Martin  studied  the  report,  then 
scribbled  on  the  margin:  "Not  scrap — 
salvage." 

Out  of  that  memorandum  sprang  the 
Old  Age  Center — an  effort  to  dredge  up 
the  good  qualities  and  capacity  for  life 
that  lay  in  men  and  women  over  fifty, 
in  the  sweet  and  resigned  as  well  as  in 
the  sour  and  crotchety.  Dr.  Martin  per- 
ceived that,  like  children,  men  and 
women  over  fifty  are  often  victims  of 
their  own  fears  and  feeling  of  insecur- 
ity. In  self-defense  they  develop  a  tend- 
ency to  resist  change,  to  be  self-centered 
and  obstinate.  And  like  children,  they 
were  helped  by  activity,  for  it  gives 
them  something  to  think  about  besides 
their  aches  and  lost  youth. 

"When  your  body  moves,  so  does  your 
mind,"  is  one  of  Dr.  Martin's  favorite 
aphorisms,  and  she  dares,  teases  and 
tricks  old  people  into  activity — garden- 
ing, weaving,  painting,  woodworking. 
Many  of  her  clients  now  make  baskets 
or  toy  furniture  or  have  found  other 
profitable  occupations  which  bring  them 
enough  income  to  cover  their  living  ex- 
penses. She  looks  with  horror  on  well- 
meaning  young  people  who  will  not  let 
aged  relatives-  cook  or  shop  or  even 
make  their  own  beds,  who  are  happiest 
when  the  old  folks  are  sitting  in  the 
front  porch  rockers. 

Inspired  by  Dr.  Martin,  one  elderly 
woman  suddenly  insisted  on  doing  her 
married  son's  housework,  demanding 
for  her  services  a  dollar  each  Saturday. 
Her  son  finally  let  her  do  it,  wondering 
what  she  wanted  the  money  for.  He 
found  out  the  following  Saturday  when 
she  packed  a  picnic  basket  and  took  his 
two  children  to  the  country  for  the  day. 
She  wanted  them  to  get  away  from  the 
city,  to  learn  of  birds  and  growing 
things.  The  effect  on  the  children  was 
gratifying.  But  the  change  in  the  old 
lady  was  revolutionary.  From  a  life  of 
somnolence  she  had  gone  to  a  five-day 
week  of  housework  topped  off  by  a 
strenuous  Saturday  in  the  country.  She 
did  it  week  after  week — the  entire  fam- 
ily was  happier. 

AT  THE  OLD  AGE  CENTER,  DR.  MARTIN 
gets  old  people  to  make  plans,  to  think 
of  the  future  instead  of  the  past,  to  set 
themselves  a  goal  and  work  for  it. 
When  they  read  a  newspaper,  she  tells 
them  to  understand  and  remember  what 
they  read — and  as  an  aid,  to  write  short 
essays  or  summaries.  She  suggests  they 
read  aloud  rapidly  two  or  three  minutes 
every  day  to  help  their  concentration 
and  overcome  the  slow,  meandering 
speech  common  to  the  old. 

She  urges  old  people  to  walk  briskly 
— seeing,  hearing  and  smelling,  instead 
of  daydreaming.  A  block  covered  this 
way  is  worth  a  mile  of  shuffling.  She 
urges  them  to  visit  new  places,  explore 
unknown  parts  of  the  town.  Be  inter- 


ested and  alive  to  the  world,  she  tells 
them,  for  in  boredom  and  ennui  lie  true 
old  age. 

As      A      RESPONSIBLE      PSYCHOLOGIST,      DR. 

Martin  turns  over  to  physicians  any  pa- 
tients showing  symptoms  of  serious  de- 
generative diseases  or  genuine  senility — 
the  real  physical  ills  of  old  age  needing 
medical  care.  When  there  is  no  basic 
malady  involved,  she  recommends  exer- 
cise, not  of  the  violent  variety  but  mild 
calisthenics  that  will  keep  the  joints 
oiled  and  stimulate  blood  circulation. 
Typing  is  good  for  limbering  up  the 
fingers.  Polishing  silver  or  wiping  dishes 
serves  the  same  purpose.  Diet  is  also 
important.  In  fact,  diet  together  with 
exercise  and  mental  stimulation  com- 
prise her  three  rules  for  vitalizing  old 
age.  Each  caller  at  the  Center  receives 
a  chart  to  record  how  faithfully  he  is 
carrying  out  orders. 

Knowing  the  psychological  value  of 
appearing  well,  Dr.  Martin  persuades 
the  ladies  to  abandon  their  weeds  for 
brighter  costumes;  to  overcome  the  rigid 
set  of  the  face  by  exercising  the  facial 
muscles  daily  before  the  mirror.  She 
aroused  one  old  man  to  life  simply  by 
giving  him  a  gay  necktie.  He  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  he  shaved  off  his 
beard,  the  better  to  display  his  cravat. 
Minus  the  beard,  he  looked  young 
enough  to  get  a  job  as  watchman  in  an 
apartment  house. 

Stores  and  factories  have  repeatedly 
called  Dr.  Martin  in  to  hold  clinics  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  their  elderly  work- 
ers. Often  the  cause  for  a  decline  in 
output  is  found  not  in  age  but  in  jeal- 
ousy, lack  of  recognition,  a  troublesome 
situation  at  home,  or  some  other  emo- 
tional factor.  In  many  instances,  Dr. 
Martin  has  unearthed  latent  abilities  in 
veteran  workers  that  brought  promo- 
tions and  increased  salaries.  In  virtually 
every  case,  she  has  hauled  them  out  of 
their  ruts,  changed  them  from  grum- 
bling, fearful  individuals  to  cheerful,  ef- 
ficient workers. 

One  sixty-one-year  old  clerk,  who  had 
been  with  a  dry-goods  firm  twenty 
years,  had  come  to  the  point  where  he 
was  more  interested  in  smoothing  the 
wrinkles  out  of  cloth  than  in  making 
sales.  His  slowness  exasperated  the  cus- 
tomers. At  noon  he  walked  half  a 
block  to  a  cafeteria  where  he  ate  each 
day  the  same  lunch — alone.  He  did  not 
prop  a  newspaper  against  his  coffee  cup 
because  news  did  not  interest  him.  He 
did  not  take  a  walk  because  he  was 
afraid  of  a  fancied  high  blood  pressure. 
In  the  evening  he  listened  to  the  radio, 
played  solitaire,  went  to  bed. 

Dr.  Martin's  first  suggestion  was  that 
he  always  find  someone,  anyone,  to  eat 
lunch  with.  At  these  lunches,  he  was 
to  talk  about  current  events — which 
meant  reading  the  newspapers.  He  fol- 


lowed instructions,  and  before  long  he 
joined  a  lodge  and  a  boating  club. 

To  improve  his  record  at  the  store, 
Dr.  Martin  suggested  he  practice  roll- 
ing and  unrolling  bolts  of  cloth  for  ten 
minutes  each  day  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing his  speed.  This,  plus  the  vital- 
ity that  came  from  mingling  with  other 
people,  had  the  desired  effect.  His  sales 
jumped  14  percent  the  first  month  and 
he  was  soon  selling  well  above  the  av- 
erage of  his  department. 

Dr.  Martin  believes  wholeheartedly 
that  the  old  have  a  place  in  industry, 
that  there  is  no  deadline.  In  compensa- 
tion for  their  lack  of  strength  and  speed, 
they  have  stability.  They  are  more  care- 
ful, spoil  less  material,  are  less  likely  to 
change  jobs.  When  they  are  mellow  and 
well-balanced,  they  are  a  force  for  har- 
mony, improve  the  morale  and,  with  it, 
the  productivity  of  all  the  youngsters 
about  them. 

MUCH    OF    THE    WORK    DONE    AT    THE    OLD 

Age  Center  in  the  early  years  was  ex- 
perimental, but  science  has  caught  up 
with  Dr.  Martin  and  proved  her  pro- 
cedures sound.  The  Thorndike  studies, 
showing  that  the  old  can  learn  with  al- 
most as  much  facility  as  the  young  are 
a  case  in  point.  Another  is  the  Miles 
group  of  studies  of  physical  movements 
and  reactions  among  the  old  and  mid- 
dle-aged. Among  other  things,  this 
showed  that  whereas  a  man  of  sixty 
may  be  less  spry  than  he  himself  was  at 
thirty,  he  may  still  be  a  better  man  than 
other  thirty-year-olds  now  living. 

Dr.  Martin  does  not  view  with  alarm 
the  steady  increase  of  the  old  age  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  She  has  al- 
ways believed  that  men  and  women 
over  fifty  have  a  great  deal  to  contribute 
to  society;  that  they  are  a  tremendous 
reservoir  of  talent  and  energy  which  we 
have  ignored  and  wasted,  much  as  we 
wasted  our  nation's  physical  resources. 
We  have  begun  to  conserve  the  land.  In 
time  we  will  learn  to  conserve  the 
riches  of  old  age. 

"Unhappiness,  wherever  it  occurs," 
says  Dr.  Martin,  "is  a  deficit."  The 
problem  our  aging  population  presents 
is  one  of  erasing  the  deficit.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin has  shown  that  it  can  be  done. 
Wherever  work  is  being  done  to  re- 
habilitate the  aged,  her  influence  is  ap- 
parent. The  trend  throughout  the  na- 
tion is  away  from  the  "snug  harbors" 
and  old  peoples'  homes  towards  the 
personalized,  individual  treatment  based 
on  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  aged.  In 
this  trend  as  in  all  things  that  concern 
the  aged,  Dr.  Martin  is  intensely  inter- 
ested. But  true  to  her  own  preaching, 
she  keeps  her  mind  alive  to  other  things. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  scien- 
tist who  suggested  that  there  should  be 
Old  Age  Centers  scattered  throughout 
the  country. 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


Diplodocus  Again— Berserk 


by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


SoME    YEARS    AGO    IN    THESE    PAGES,    THAT    IS    TO    SAY,    IN    FtBRU- 

ary  1934,  under  the  somewhat  cryptic  caption,  "Of  Corks, 
and  the  Late  Diplodocus,"  I  ventured  the  opinion  that  War 
had  become  too  big  for  its  bones,  not  to  mention  its  intellect 
if  any.  Like  the  now  obsolete  super-lizard  Diplodocus  Carne- 
giei,  sometime  resident  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  doubtless  widely  elsewhere, 
60  feet  long  with  a  brain  the  size  of  a  potato.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Diplodocus  passed  out  because  he  got  too 
big  and  costly  to  maintain;  since  the  weight  of  an  animal's 
bones  must  increase  faster  than  its  bulk  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  support  it;  likewise  must  increase  the  extent  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  circulatory,  digestive,  and  excretory  systems, 
and  by  the  same  token  the  supply  of  nutriment.  I  cited  the 
estimate  of  the  statisticians  that  in  the  first  (1914-1918)  stage 
of  this  World  War  it  cost  some  $300,000  for  ammunition 
alone,  to  kill  one  soldier. 

I  asked  in  that  article  where,  in  the  event  of  another 
grand  scale  war,  the  nations,  even  then  on  the  edge  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  evading  it,  if  at  all,  only  by  various  forms  of  in- 
flation and  repudiation,  were  to  get  the  resources  for  another 
conflict  which  certainly  would  be  even  more  devastatingly 
expensive.  The  question  was  rhetorical;  I  didn't  get,  or  ex- 
pect, nor  could  I  imagine  then  or  now,  any  answer  to  it.  Yet 
here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  incredible  "next  war,"  facing 
that  problem  in  terms  already  much  larger;  the  costs  higher 
in  the  early  months  of  it  than  they  were  in  the  peak  year  of 
the  other  one.  The  figures  are  becoming  astronomical. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  AND  is  NOW  HAPPENING  STAGGERS  BELIEF.  WE 
are  indebted  to  the  United  States  News  of  Washington  for 
the  copyrighted  graph  printed  by  its  permission  (page  354), 
purporting  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  cost  of  war  prep- 
aration has  skyrocketed  between  1936  and  the  estimates  for 
the  present  year  with  the  war  as  yet  hardly  under  way.  The 
United  States  News  does  not  dissemble  its  belief  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  hardly  more  than  doubling  for 
1940-41,  by  expenditure  of  less  than  two  billion  dollars,  its 
1936  total  of  $880,000,000,  is  laggard  in  preparation  for  what 
may  happen,  especially  if  the  Allies  lose;  but  be  the  argument 
and  the  ethics  of  it  what  they  may,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
because  of  universal  fear  and  the  behaviors  that  have  evoked 
it  the  world  has  gone  berserk  and  with  one  accord  is  throw- 
ing its  wealth  and  the  lives  of  its  youth  down  the  sewer. 

The  statistics  upon  which  the  graph  is  based,  insufficient  in 
major  respects,  must  at  best  be  approximate,  but  we  may  be 
sure  at  least  that  they  are  not  exaggerations.  In  the  nature  of 
governmental  bookkeeping  generally,  and  especially  of  the 
reticence  and  camouflage  to  be  expected  in  these  matters  in 
time  of  war  actual  or  impending,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  official  published  statistics  are  not  overestimated. 
Moreover,  doubtless  also  very  large  expenditures  and  com- 
mitments actually  belonging  in  this  category  are  buried  under 
other  headings,  or  altogether  concealed  from  "enemies"  actual 
or  potential — and  from  the  home-folks  who  in  the  long  run 

ive  to  pay  with  their  tears  and  toil  for  all  this  folly. 

The  most  potent  factor  of  all  does  not  appear  in  the  graph; 
namely  the  expenditures  of  Nazi  Germany,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  devoting  well  over  50  percent  of  its  entire  na- 
tional effort  to  war  purposes.  The  London  Economist,  usual- 
ly careful  and  reliable,  estimates  that  Germany's  war  ex- 
penditures have  at  least  doubled  those  of  Great  Britain,  which 
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would  make  the  1940  figure  for  Germany  between  14  and 
16  billion  dollars.  This  has  been  going  on  for  at  least  seven 
years,  against  Great  Britain's  two  years.  Nor  have  we  esti- 
mates for  Soviet  Russia,  whose  transactions  in  this  regard  are 
not  disclosed;  nor  for  Italy,  about  which  we  know  only  that 
II  Duce's  adventures  particularly  in  Abyssinia  and  Spain  left 
the  national  finances  in  a  highly  precarious  condition,  to 
which  a  real  war  might  deal  the  coup  de  grace. 

TAKING  IT  AS  IT  STANDS,  HOWEVER,  WE  HAVE  AN  EXHIBIT  SUF- 
ficiently  significant  for  all  practical  purposes;  the  rough  esti- 
mate does  well  enough  to  indicate  what  the  so-called  civilized 
world  is  doing  to  itself  and  to  its  posterity.  Look  at  them — 
the  comparisons  of  defense  budgets,  for  the  last  "peace"  year, 
for  the  fiscal  year  now  current,  and  against  the  peak  year  of 
the  last  war,  so  far  as  that  is  given: 

Great  Britain:  1936,  $685,000,000;  1940,  f8,000,000,000.  It 
is  expected  that  the  1940  total  will  go  beyond  $10,000,000,000, 
overtopping  the  $8,500,000,000  of  the  World  War  peak. 

France:  1936,  $420,000,000;  1940,  $6,000,000,000.  World 
War  peak,  $5,000,000,000. 

United  States:  1936,  $880,000,000;  1940,  $1,834,000,000. 
World  War  peak,  $11,221,000,000. 

Japan:  1936,  $290,000,000;  1940,  $1,600,000,000. 

Canada:  1936,  $17,000,000;  1940,  $1,600,000,000.  World 
War  peak,  $447,000,000. 

Sweden:  1936,  $45,000,000;  1940,  $200,000,000.  This  figure 
undoubtedly  will  expand  grotesquely,  for  a  nation  which 
has  been  neutral  for  more  than  a  century. 

Belgium:  1936,  $46,000,000;  1940,  $135,000,000,  plus  $370,- 
000  a  day  for  expense  of  continuous  mobilization. 

Netherlands:  1936,  $37,000,000;  1940,  $125,000,000  im- 
mensely increasing  by  the  costs  of  mobilization. 

With  Belgium  and  Holland  dragged  into  active  hostilities, 
their  war  budgets  will  of  course  swell  accordingly.  The  same 
is  to  be  said  of  Switzerland,  for  which  no  figures  are  given. 

There  is  perhaps  a  certain  degree  of  grim  comfort  in  the 
consideration  that  "the  higher  they  go  the  farther  they  fall"; 
that  the  nation  which  devotes  the  largest  proportion  of  its 
wealth  and  labor  and  future  to  reckless  waste  ought  in  all 
reason  to  be  the  first  to  bleed  to  death;  that  sheer  weariness 
of  stretched  nerves  and  overdrawn  physical  endurance  should 
come  first  and  most  to  those  who  have  been  longest  and 
most  severely  strained.  But,  alas,  the  question  is  not  so 
simple.  This  overwhelming  expenditure  and  the  accompany- 
ing atmosphere  of  ballyhoo  also  intoxicate,  and  the  margin 
of  longer  and  more  thorough  preparation  can  suffice  to  carry 
through  by  overwhelming  violence,  and  force  the  issue  de- 
cisively before  the  breaking  point  is  reached.  That  is  the 
Hitler  technique,  and  it  is  that  grim  fact  which  confronts  the 
Allies.  Theoretically,  precisely  because  they  have  not  been 
spending  their  resources  hysterically  these  past  seven  years  or 
more,  as  Germany  has,  they  have  more  left  to  draw  upon; 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  can  hold  out  longer  in  a  sheer 
test  of  endurance.  But  other  things  never  are  equal!  So,  be 
our  individual  sympathies  what  they  may,  our  hearts  are  in 
our  throats  as  we  wait  to  see  which  will  crack  first,  or 
whether  the  horrible  business  must  go  on  until  all  the  world 
is  involved  in  mass  suicide. 

Amid  all  this  chaos  of  horrors  and  agonizing  fears  and 
uncertainties,  in  which  the  world  struggles  like  a  man  drown- 
ing in  a  whirlpool  or  a  nightmare,  one  thing  is  sure.  Perhaps 
as  never  before  the  door  is  shut  upon  the  past.  No  matter 
what  the  outcome  in  the  military  and  political  sense,  the 
world  that  we  have  known — even  that  of  the  so-called  peace 
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between  the  wars — for  good  or  ill  is  gone  forever.  Upon 
quite  new  bases,  social,  economic,  political,  within  every 
country  (including  our  own,  especially  if  we  become  a  par- 
ticipant with  or  without  direct  belligerency)  in  and  for  itself 
and  still  more  internationally  in  every  meaning  and  aspect  of 
that  relationship,  there  must  be  a  tremendous  reordering  of 
affairs.  All  the  horses  and  men  of  all  the  Fuehrers  and 
Duces,  Kings  and  Presidents,  democracies  and  empires,  can- 
not identify  and  unscramble  the  crashed  and  crashing  frag- 
ments of  the  Humpty  Dumpty  of  human  society  becoming 
daily  more  hopelessly  messed,  and  there  will  be  little  of  the 
old  wall  available  as  sitting  place  for  anybody. 

WE   MUST  REMEMBER,   THOUGH   PRONE  TO    FORGET,   THAT  VIRTU- 

ally  every  cent  of  this  gargantuan  expenditure  is  vastly  worse 
than  waste.  It  is  per  se  positively,  aggressively  evil.  Far  from 
representing  the  creation  of  constructive,  self-reproducing 
wealth,  it  represents  the  intention  to  destroy  wealth,  with 
short-lived,  quickly  obsolete  instrumentalities  .  .  .  not  only 
wealth  and  the  youth  depended  upon  to  produce  wealth,  but 
also  the  intellectual,  moral,  cultural  values  which  alone  give 
worthwhile  meaning  to  wealth.  The  unwholesome,  feverish 
"employment"  fostered  by  it  implies  the  subtraction  from 
really  useful  and  necessary  forms  of  labor  in  fields  and  fac- 
tories, from  teaching  and  learning;  together  with  the  inevit- 
able lowering  of  standards  of  living,  the  perversion  of  the 
creative  instinct.  Along  with  this  the  cheapening  of  and 
contempt  for  human  life,  the  scattering  of  families  and  the 
destruction  of  the  homes  which  are  the  cultural  nurture- 
centers  of  the  future. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Kettering,  vice  president  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation,  said  the  other  day  at  the  dinner  given 
by  Chairman  Alfred  P.  Sloan  of  that  corporation  to  400 
college  students  that  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  employ- 
ing and  feeding  populations  was  to  be  found  only  in  terms  of 
projects,  production,  of  finding  more  things  for  more  men  to 
do — new  inventions,  new  products,  new  activities.  And  the 
famous  scientist,  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  amplified  it: 

"The  only  way  more  people  can  buy  more  is  for  more 
people  to  produce  more.  The  only  way  we  can  produce  more 
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is  to  improve  .  .  .  production  and  produce  more  efficiently." 

The  wealth  going  down  the  sewer  in  war  expense  could, 
if  rightly  applied  with  half  the  furious  energy  of  this  insanity, 
make  the  desert  places  blossom,  and  provide  beyond  our 
dreams  for  the  comfort  and  culture  of  many  times  the  exist- 
ing populations.  This  is  not  production  for  the  future,  or 
even  for  the  present,  in  which  the  world  is  engaged;  it  is 
the  negation  and  antithesis  of  it.  We  are  setting  the  clock 
back  by  generations. 

There  is  a  greater  loss  than  the  merely  economic,  incal- 
culable in  any  figures,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  nations'  best  of 
youth.  "Tired  old  men"  such  as  Neville  Chamberlain, 
Churchill,  Lloyd  George,  et  al,  who  were  in  their  prime  and 
"did  their  bit"  twenty-five  years  ago,  are  still  in  the  forefront 
in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  and  substitutes  for  them  are 
scarcely  in  evidence — precisely  because  the  whole  generation 
of  their  natural  successors  were  killed  in  the  first  World  War. 
This  were  bad  enough  in  its  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  war 
which  is,  alas,  the  business  of  youth;  it  is  even  worse  and 
more  disheartening  as  regards  the  leadership  in  the  real  tasks 
of  the  future.  And  now  we  are  doing  it  again! 

Those  of  communist  and  fascist-Nazi  notions  affect  to 
gloat  with  the  expectation  that  after  this  senseless  turmoil 
their  "ideologies"  will  emerge  triumphant  and  bring  their 
kind  of  "order"  out  of  the  chaos.  Well,  they  are  welcome  to 
their  pipedreams.  And  the  rest  of  us  must  hope  that  some- 
how the  Almighty,  moving  "in  a  mysterious  way  His  won- 
ders to  perform,"  is  forcing  mankind  again  and  by  still  more 
unparalleled  suffering  in  this  latest  adventure  in  trial-and- 
error  to  learn  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  It  will  be  a  fearful 
lesson.  The  extent  of  the  debacle,  and  the  time  required  to 
liquidate  it,  are  beyond  any  man's  prophecy.  Peoples  as 
wholes  have  a  marvelous  resiliency,  and  their  latent  pro- 
ductive and  restorative  power  no  doubt  in  the  long  run  will 
be  equal  to  the  task.  But  every  penny  of  this  waste  will  have 
to  be  liquidated  in  deprivation  and  general  misery.  An  im- 
aginery  Finn  in  a  short  story  that  I  read  the  other  day  put 
it  in  a  nutshell: 

"What  the  hell's  why  all  this?  All  these  people  dead  now 
—for  what?  I  thinking  and  thinking,  and  I  can't  see  where 
it  was  worth  it!" 
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LET'S   GO    OFF    THE   DEEP    END    .    .    .    INTO   IDEAS.    GENERAL    IDEAS, 

I  mean,  the  speculation,  prophecy,  quiz-questions  that  delight 
and  fortify  the  mind.  This  is  the  best  escape  literature,  where 
we  flee  into  a  larger  reality  and  find  bold  new  patterns  that 
restore  meaning  to  human  hopes.  The  desire  for  some  such 
unity  of  the  spirit  has  become  a  consuming  hunger. 

Americans  neglect  the  value  of  general  ideas  not  harnessed 
to  a  cause  or  program.  Thus  our  thinking  often  is  keen  but 
circumscribed,  too  brittle  with  facts,  fiercely  channelled  but 
of  short  range.  We  are  devastatingly  well  informed  on  what 
may  not  long  be  true;  we  seem  forever  rushing  to  a  rendez- 
vous with  some  agenda  where  all  the  axioms  are  taken  for 
granted.  Yet  at  times  the  day's  work  may  be  done  better 
after  a  night's  meditation.  The  Puritans  thought  so,  and 
Thoreau  and  Emerson,  and  not  long  ago  we  enjoyed  the 
cosmic  bounce  of  William  James,  or  struggled  to  discover 
unity  with  Henry  Adams. 

Happily  we  still  have  dealers  in  general  ideas — men  like 
Charles  Merriam,  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  Lewis  Mumford, 
George  Sarton,  the  salty  Albert  Jay  Nock.  They  are  good 
quiz-masters  on  the  race  and  its  institutions;  we  enjoy  with 
gratitude  their  ways  of  thought  and  philosophic  scope.  By 
and  large,  however,  Americans  are  suspicious  of  the  thinker 
who  asks,  "What  for?"  Is  it  because  we  arrogantly  think  we 
know  all  the  answers;  or  that  we  fear  we  may  discover  there 
is  no  answer?  Yet  the  age  is  rotten-ripe  for  new  questions. 
The  interrogation  point  might  well  be  its  symbol.  Until  we 
get  some  answers,  we  may  find  that  we  are  hitching  our  stars 
to  a  wagon. 

The  English  do  have  this  grand  gift  of  playing  with  gen- 
eral ideas.  The  cultured  Englishman  likes  the  game  from 
which  he  gains  not  only  refreshment  and  peace  of  mind 
but  a  kind  of  practical  wisdom — foresight,  perhaps.  With  an 
Empire  of  great  variety  and  storminess  on  your  hands,  it  is 
just  common  sense  to  have  a  good  stock  of  general  ideas  as 
guide  lines,  and  to  look  into  the  future  as  far  as  you  can. 
From  general  ideas  we  get  special  ideas  of  vast  utility.  Gen- 
eral ideas  are  in  a  sense  the  mind  of  God. 

CONSIDER  J.  B.  S.  HALDANE'S  "ADVENTURES  OF  A  BIOLOGIST," 
written  by  a  scientist  of  first  rank  with  every  device  for 
stirring  the  layman's  imagination.  It  is  aimed  to  blast  away 
old  ignorances,  to  tell  us  where  he  judges  science  stands  to- 
day, to  define  its  limitations,  and  to  guess  at  its  future.  That 
is  a  large  order,  and  this  is  a  large  book;  so  rich  you  dare 
not  miss  reading  its  pages  for  their  incessant  interest  and  the 
sense  of  orientation  they  provide.  Part  of  it  is  a  swell  "In- 
formation, Please"  program  on  the  notions  that  float  hazily 
in  most  of  our  heads;  part  of  it  is  pretty  technical  discussion 
of  how  protoplasm  is  now  conceived  of,  or  how  hemophilia 
was  transmitted  in  the  royal  families  of  Europe;  and  the 
final  part  offers  political  and  economic  interpretations  of  life 
on  Marxist  principles.  The  style  combines  clarity  with  gay 
and  picturesque  phrasing — "Its  spectrum  is  the  signature 
tune  of  an  element."  Fine  ideas  deserve  fine  dress,  is  the 
English  creed. 

Haldane  is  willing  to  be  popular,  even  playful.  Yes,  the 
egg  came  before  the  bird.  No,  the  split  atom  will  not  give 


profitable  energy  for  it  will  take  a  vast  machine  for  a  small 
output.  If  a  new  Ice  Age  comes  we'll  move  out  ahead  of  the 
ice.  If  the  sun  explodes,  we  may  by  that  time  have  learned 
enough  to  safeguard  some  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  in 
giant  caverns.  .  .  .  What  is  life?  What  is  death?  Pure  science 
is  used  to  interpret  what  the  biologist  thinks  are  today's 
answers  to  our  ancient  questions.  .  .  .  On  the  practical  side  are 
fascinating  reports  about  his  self-guinea-pig  experiments  on 
breathing  dangerous  gases,  or  on  the  future  of  air-condition- 
ing in  the  tropics — matters  of  vital  present  interest  to  the 
British  Empire. 

Here  are  quotations:  "Life  is  something  between  mechan- 
ism and  individuality.  .  .  .  The  greatest  problems  are  not 
merely  unsolved  but  unasked.  .  .  .  Most  biologists  are  mate- 
rialists in  the  sense  that  they  believe  matter  existed  before 
mind.  .  .  .  We  see  no  advance  in  intelligence.  .  .  .  The  prob- 
lem of  the  individual  constitution  is  one  of  the  great  un- 
solved problems.  .  .  .  The  population  is  ill-distributed  rather 
than  too  large  ...  it  will  diminish  very  greatly  in  the  future." 

The  questions  you  want  to  hear  a  pukjfa  biologist  discuss 
are  here:  eugenics,  for  which  he  discounts  vast  millennial 
hopes;  population  versus  subsistence;  what  England  (includ- 
ing His  Majesty's  Opposition)  looks  like  to  one  who  loves 
though  with  open  eyes;  the  biology  of  town  planning  on 
which  we  lack  data  as  to  how  to  plan  people's  homes,  al- 
though we  do  know  how  they  should  be  fed.  He  lists  the 
recent  conquests  of  science,  and  closes  with  certain  sociologi- 
cal personalia:  what  materialists  believe,  Marxism  and  science, 
those  duties  of  a  citizen  in  his  so-called  "criminal  state" 
which  demand  that  in  war  we  deny  our  international  human- 
itarianism. 

Fellow  scientists  will  judge  Haldane  by  their  criteria.  We 
laymen  must  be  grateful  for  being  given  the  run  of  a  biolo- 
gist's mind  as  it  explores  the  future.  We  are  brought  up  to 
date,  thrilled  at  the  audacious  explorations  so  wisely  tempered 
by  the  known  facts,  and  chastened  by  our  ignorance.  "The 
tempo  of  blood  chemistry  is  beyond  our  time  scale  of  per- 
ception as  its  organization  in  space  is  too  small  for  our  micro- 
scopes." The  race  that  can  discover  such  things  is  not  utterly 
contemptible,  and  justifies  this  promise:  "Human  culture 
will  continue  to  advance." 

DANIEL  CHAMIER,  A  NAME  UNFAMILIAR  TO  us,  BASES  HIS  GEN- 
eral  ideas  on  close  observation  of  the  England  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  a  world  unmade,  to  reveal  what  there  is  from 
which  a  world  can  be  made.  To  a  great  charm  of  style  and 
ironic  good  humor,  he  adds  a  kind  of  Socratic  method  of 
questioning  everything,  and  comes  out  with  a  good  deal  of 
common  sense  hopefulness  about  the  English  people  and 
democracy.  They  will  escape  "barbarism,"  or  the  repressions 
of  a  totalitarian  regime,  yet  not  fall  into  "decadence,"  the 
near-anarchy  wherein  the  common  good  lacks  power  to  con- 
trol the  impulses  of  the  people. 

We  here  can  learn  a  good  deal  from  his  general  ideas.  He 
declares  that  the  wireless  in  England  is  a  revolutionary  force 
for  education  of  the  plain  people.  It  transforms  the  washer- 
women of  Camberwell  by  vicarious  experience  of  life.  If 
the  education  is  pretty  thin,  well,  "Before  we  educate  them 
all,  we  shall  have  them  half-educated."  Again,  the  great 
change  in  England  is  the  new  hedonism.  "The  people  of 
England  want  a  good  time  and  are  beginning  to  get  it."  The 
new  tastes  are  for  travel,  better  houses,  nicer  shops — with 
more  ice  cream.  These  new  urges  are  changing  the  face  of 
England  and  will  mean  better  housing,  food,  health,  if  the 
old  economy  can  meet  the  demands.  One  final  word  con- 
cerns the  revival  of  religious  feeling.  Science  is  not  enough, 
"There  is  a  revolt  toward  what  the  haughty  intellect  calls 
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mysticism."  As  you  see,  this  gay  book  cuts  deep. 

With  war  around  him  the  Englishman  still  ponders  the 
meaning  of  life.  That  takes  courage.  It  also  may  be  of  pro- 
found usefulness:  he  may  sense  that  he  has  to  think  harder, 
down  to  the  rock  ledges  of  reality,  or  go  under;  and  that  he 
must  study  every  road,  however  strange,  if  he  is  to  find  the 
way  out.  To  compare  Haldane's  speculations  with  the  sterile 
nihilism  of  the  mind  in  total-states  is  to  gain  hope.  In  the 
United  States  we  need  to  do  more  exploration  of  general 
ideas.  We  seem  time-bound,  with  pretty  small  frames  of 
reference.  Mayhap  off  the  deep  end  is  where  some  of  the 
pearls  are  hidden. 

Make  the  Language  Binding 

THE     COLLECTIVE     LABOR     AGREEMENT,     by     Elias     Liebcrman. 
Harper,   233   pp.   Price   $3,   postpaid   by   Survey   Associates,   Inc. 

THE  UPHEAVAL  IN  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  AND  RAPID  EXTENSION 

of  collective  bargaining  in  recent  years  has  brought  thousands 
of  amateurs  into  the  complex  field  of  union-management  rela- 
tions. Drafting  a  labor  contract  is  still  a  new  experience  to  a 
majority  of  employers,  and  countless  leaders  of  new  unions, 
too,  are  inexperienced  in  negotiations.  It  is  no  secret  that 
many  successful  union  organizers  fail  miserably  when  the 
time  arrives  for  them  to  sit  down  with  employers  and  trans- 
late their  demands  into  clear,  concise  language;  and  many 
new  agreements  are  faulty  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
negotiators  to  phrase  adequately  the  terms  on  which  they 
agree. 

Mr.  Lieberman's  book  was  written  to  help  these  novices.  It 
should  be  a  handy  tool  also  for  experienced  negotiators,  for 
it  contains  sample  clauses  from  a  wide  variety  of  collective 
labor  agreements,  well  classified  and  indexed. 

There  are  short  introductory  chapters  dealing  with  histori- 
cal background,  legal  status,  and  methods  of  negotiating 
labor  agreements.  These  chapters  are  too  elementary  to  con- 
tribute toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  with 
which  they  deal,  but  they  are  adequate  in  leading  to  the 
main  subject  matter  of  the  book,  the  specimen  clauses  with 
notes  on  problems  and  legality.  Mr.  Lieberman  is  well  quali- 
fied to  compile  this  material.  As  counsel  for  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  and  several  other  labor  or- 
ganizations, he  has  participated  in  the  drafting  of  many  of 
the  agreements  about  which  he  writes. 

The  author  does  not  advocate  one  clause  or  rule  as  superior 
to  another.  He  merely  states  each  problem  and  then  demon- 
strates by  samples  how  the  parties  to  the  agreements  have 
provided  mutually  satisfactory  ways  of  settling  the  problems. 
As  a  compendium  of  the  compromises  on  the  various  matters 
covered  in  labor  agreements,  the  book  is  convincing  evidence 
that  the  country  does  not  have  one  labor  problem  which  can 
be  solved  by  a  panacea  but  that  there  are  many  labor  prob- 
lems in  each  industry,  and  that  similar  problems  in  different 
industries  require  different  handling. 
Washington,  D.  C.  FRANK  M.  KLEILER 

On  the  Baby  Trail 

THE   FIRST   FIVE   YEARS    OF   LIFE,   by   Arnold   Gesell,   M.D.   and 
others.   Harper.  393  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS    VOLUME    CARRIES    A    SUBTITLE,    "A    GUIDE    TO    THE    STUDY 

of  Early  Child  Development."  The  authors,  all  of  them,  are 
seasoned  guides  who  know  their  way  around  in  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  first  five  years  of  life.  Any  casual  tourist  can 
hardly  fail  to  catch  a  clear  bird's-eye  view  of  the  terrain  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  organization  of  its  contours  and  fea- 
tures. The  first  six  chapters  and  the  last  two  are  products 
of  the  pen  of  Dr.  Gesell,  the  remaining  chapters  are  the 
work  of  six  associate  authors. 

Dr.  Gesell  long  has  been  America's  outstanding  authority 
on  the  topography  of  infancy  and  childhood.  His  early  work 
on  mapping  the  geography  of  this  area  of  behavior  has  been 
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significant  and  important.  For  him,  guiding  the  tourist 
through  or  around  some  of  the  densest  thickets  to  vantage 
points  where  long  vistas  are  suddenly  revealed,  is  clearly  a 
labor  of  love.  The  uninitiated  tourist  will  be  charmed  by  the 
gentle  dramatics  of  his  descriptions  of  the  vistas.  The  in- 
itiated perhaps  will  privately  admire  his  skill  in  avoiding 
some  of  the  roughest  crags  and  the  more  resistant  under- 
brush. Advanced  students  in  the  party,  notebooks  in  hand, 
will  be  impressed  by  the  competent  summarizing  remarks  of 
the  associate  guides,  who  themselves  have  hewn  out  many 
interesting  trails  in  difficult  parts  of  the  terrain. 

Occasionally  the  head  guide  slows  his  pace  and  indulges  a 
pensive  moment.  Proper  words  seem  to  come  falteringly. 
Perhaps  it's  the  vistas,  but  neologisms  do  appear.  Here  are  a 
few:  The  four- weeks  child  occasionally  seems  to  be  "staring 
at  sound."  He  has  a  "picking  up  capacity  of  the  eyes."  At 
sixteen  weeks  "legs  and  feet  have  a  very  subsidiary  status, 
but  there  are  anticipations  of  their  future  responsibilities." 
"The  twenty-eight-weeks-old  infant  croons  and  squeals.  At 
sixteen  weeks  he  cooed,  at  four  weeks  he  mewed."  "It  takes 
the  infant  twelve  weeks  to  rise  from  a  twenty-four-weeks  level 
of  maturity  to  a  thirty-six-weeks  level."  The  one-year-old 
child  "displays  a  dawning  sense  of  aboveness  and  verticality." 
"He  knows  where  things  are,  were,  go,  and  belong."  The 
two-year-old's  "sense  of  self  was  not  as  totalitarian  as  it  was 
at  eighteen  months."  But  after  each  of  these  lapses  a  new 
vista  appears  and  it's  all  right,  even  with  the  old  timer  mak- 
ing his  fourth  trip. 

At  the  close  of  the  tour,  the  group  gathers  cosily  around  a 
blazing  campfire  to  hear  a  discourse  on  how  to  become  a 
guide,  with  a  few  remarks  on  growth  with  a  capital  letter, 
and  on  the  "philosophy"  of  the  developmental  examination 
needed  by  guides.  As  the  embers  die  down,  the  old  tourist, 
who  would  have  enjoyed  an  incisive  discussion  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  development  itself,  slips  off  into  the  shadows  for  a 
quiet  moment's  shop-talk  with  some  of  the  other  guides. 

At  any  rate,  as  Abe  Lincoln  is  supposed  to  have  said:  This 
is  an  excellent  book  for  anyone  who  likes  this  kind  of  book. 
Moreover,  it  is  easily  the  best  of  this  kind  of  book. 
Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station  ORVIS  C.  IRWIN 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 

Progressive  Vision? 

THE    NEW    OUTLOOK    IN    BUSINESS,    edited    by    Bronson    Batchelor. 
Harper.   323   pp.    Price   $3,    postpaid  by    Survey   Associates,   Inc. 

THAT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  "STANDS  AT  ONE  OF  HISTORY'S  GREAT 
epochal  dividing  points"  between  a  capitalist  and  a  collectivist 
economy,  and  that  industry's  place  in  the  new  social  order 
will  be  fixed  by  the  vision  of  its  present  leadership  and  their 
acceptance  of  greatly  enlarged  social  responsibilities,  is  the 
theme  expressed  by  the  editor  in  his  opening  chapter.  To 
show  that  a  new  social  philosophy  is  emerging  within  Amer- 
ican business,  the  volume  presents  twenty  individual  contribu- 
tions designed  as  a  composite  picture  of  what  men  at  the  top 
are  thinking.  The  subjects  range  over  such  matters  as  inter- 
dependence of  industry  and  agriculture,  tendencies  in  distri- 
bution, effect  of  population  changes,  problems  of  corporate 
control,  trends  in  government  control  and  taxation,  relations 
with  labor,  security  of  employment  and  present  day  objectives 
of  management. 

Most  of  the  statements  deserve  the  attention  of  business 
men  and  students  of  economics.  But  as  a  whole  the  book 
will  succeed  only  mildly  in  stirring  the  reader  not  initially 
favorable  to  the  theme.  There  is  too  judicious  avoidance  of 
anything  which  might  reflect  on  the  other  fellow's  methods, 
product,  or  business,  too  close  an  esprit  de  corps  to  give  vari- 
ety to  the  material.  There  is  an  underlying  suggestion  that 
some  of  these  statements  by  company  presidents  have  been 
carefully  edited  by  their  corporations'  publicity  departments, 
and  perhaps  by  the  editor  himself,  author  of  a  book  on 
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"Profitable  Public  Relations."  A  forthright  compendium  un- 
der less  artificial  conditions  would  have  given  a  truer  picture 
than  an  attempt  to  have  all  the  twenty  portrayed  as  apostles 
of  progressive  vision,  including  even  Robert  L.  Lund,  the 
well-remembered  former  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  There  is  also  a  reason  for  objecting  to 
the  catch  title  "The  New  Outlook  in  Business,"  for  where 
the  authorities  agree  the  outlook  is  not  new  and  where  they 
speak  of  different  things,  there  is  no  common  new  outlook. 

HERMAN  FELDMAN 

The  Amos  Tucf(  School  of  Administration  and  Finance 
Dartmouth  College 

Half-Century  Mark 

BARNARD  COLLEGE— THE  FIRST  FIFTY  YEARS,  by  Alice  Duer  Miller 
and  Susan  Myers.  Forward  by  Nicholas  M.  Butler.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press.  194  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

"THE  FIRST  FIFTY  YEARS"  OF  BARNARD  COLLEGE  is  FROM 
many  points  of  view  an  unusual  book.  Within  its  brief  com- 
pass— less  than  two  hundred  pages — is  given  not  only  a  clear 
but  an  intensely  interesting  sketch  of  the  college,  its  origin, 
and  the  principal  events  of  its  half  century  of  life. 

This  brief  history  has  several  noteworthy  characteristics. 
First,  it  gives  the  main  features  of  the  history  without  be- 
coming a  mere  catalogue  of  events.  It  is  interesting  from 
start  to  finish,  as  interesting  as  a  well-written  story,  a  book 
that  one  is  unwilling  to  put  down  until  the  end. 

Second,  it  shows  a  fine  balance.  The  academic  progress  of 
Barnard,  its  material  advancement,  the  "college  life"  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  expression  is  generally  used,  the  empha- 
sis upon  the  things  of  the  spirit  that  make  for  character,  all 
have  their  place  in  the  picture,  with  no  one  overemphasized 
to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

Third,  the  book  is  particularly  happy  in  its  reference  to  the 
personalities  that  have  been  responsible  for  the  making  of 
Barnard  College  as  well  as  for  her  birth.  They  are  living  per- 
sons, not  mere  names  in  a  catalogue. 

Fourth,  Barnard's  contribution  to  the  education  of  women 
in  general,  not  only  to  those  who  go  out  from  her  own  gates, 
and  her  responsibility  for  human  progress,  civic  and  world- 
wide, are  clearly  set  forth.  There  could  be  no  better  statement 
of  Barnard's  ideal  than  the  closing  words  of  the  history  of 
"The  First  Fifty  Years": 

"If  her  hopes  are  fulfilled,  she  sends  forth  her  graduates 
with  the  ability  to  look  upon  contemporary  life  with  a  sort  of 
illuminated  sanity.  Out  of  the  combination  of  their  intra-  and 
extra-mural  studies  there  has  been  built  up  the  long  range 
viewpoint,  a  long  look  backward  upon  the  significances  of 
the  past,  and  a  long  look  forward  to  a  world  where  they 
shall  contribute  an  integrity,  a  tolerance,  and  a  spiritual  ideal- 
ism, knowing  that  education  is  the  release  of  man's  power  to 
create,  and  of  his  will  to  use  that  power  nobly." 
W estport-on-La)(e  Champlain,  N.  Y.  MARY  E.  WOOLLEY 

Washburne    of   Winnetka 

A  LIVING  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION,  by  Carleton  Wash- 
burne. Day.  585  pp.  Price  $4,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS    IS    A    COMPREHENSIVE,    THOROUGH    BUT    READABLE,    DISCUS- 

sion  on  education  by  one  of  America's  most  able  and  versatile 
school  administrators.  The  reader  will  find  here  the  best  of 
contemporary  theory  concretely  illustrated  and  pointed  up  by 
reference  to  the  best  of  contemporary  practice.  The  profes- 
sional educator  will,  of  course,  read  the  book  because  of 
Washburne's  contributions  to  educational  research  in  these 
past  twenty  years.  He  will  want  to  know  what  all  this  re- 
search adds  up  to  in  the  author's  mind  and  he  will  find  his 
questions  answered  in  full.  But  laymen  also  will  read  this 
book  without  the  confusion  of  mind  which  books  on  educa- 
tion commonly  engender  by  their  smoke  screens  of  pedagogi- 
cal jargon.  Indeed,  it  is  the  layman  and  the  none  too  well 


seasoned  teacher  whom  this  book  will  help  most;  for  it  re- 
veals to  them  the  genuine  contributions  of  progressive  edu- 
cation to  educational  practice,  and  ways  in  which  these  prac- 
tices can  further  the  concern  of  progressive  and  conservative 
alike  for  a  child's  growth  in  intellectual  power,  in  skill  of 
performance,  and  in  healthy  social  and  emotional  develop- 
ment. The  illustrations  which  give  point  to  the  discussion 
throughout  are  drawn  generously  from  Winnetka,  111.,  thus 
comprising  pretty  much  a  case  recital  of  Washburne's  own 
school  system. 

The  volume  is  encyclopedic  in  its  range.  Part  I  deals  with 
the  child  as  a  person,  with  the  essentials  of  physical,  mental, 
and  social  development,  and  the  instrumentalities  employed 
toward  these  ends;  Parts  II  and  III,  with  the  child  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  means  of  social  relationship.  In  these  two 
sections  the  author  deals  thoroughly  with  theory  and  practice, 
and  with  the  criticism  of  attempts  in  Winnetka  to  combine 
individual  and  group  instruction,  creative  and  adjustive  edu- 
cation. In  Part  IV  we  have  a  long  and  occasionally  rambling 
discussion  of  contemporary  social  issues  in  education.  Part 
V,  the  concluding  section  of  the  book,  is  an  original,  an  en- 
lightened and  forward  looking  treatment  of  the  nature  and  the 
problems  of  democratic  school  administration. 
Ethical  Culture  Schools  V.  T.  THAYER 

Exciting    Freedoms 

A  NEW  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN'S  EDUCATION,  by  Constance  War- 
ren.     Stokes.     277  pp.      Price  $2,  postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,    Inc. 

A     BOOK     ABOUT     A     WOMAN'S     COLLEGE     OUGHT     TO     BE     A     SAFE 

choice  for  a  little  bedtime  reading.  At  least  that's  what  I 
thought,  having  no  way  of  knowing  that  President  Warren's 
account  of  education  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College  would  shock 
me  awake  with  the  tingling  sense  of  adventure  and  discovery 
not  commonly  associated  with  the  subject.  Here  is  an  ex- 
citing story  of  an  attempt  at  individualized  education  at  the 
college  level. 

The  attempt  to  break  away  from  subject  matter  to  be 
learned  to  the  much  more  complex  development  of  the  in- 
dividual student  is  the  characteristic  of  two  women's  col- 
leges, Sarah  Lawrence  and  Bennington,  both  new  and  experi- 
mental colleges.  The  spirit  of  progressive  education  has  gone 
into  these  two  schools,  and  men's  colleges  as  well  as  older 
colleges  for  women  must  watch  very  carefully  the  results 
from  this  vitalizing  approach. 

By  and  large,  college  life  in  this  country  has  become  a 
commonplace,  something  expected  rather  than  striven  for, 
something  that  may  be  useful  and  diverting  and  will  at  any 
rate  keep  the  young  people  busy  for  four  years.  But  now, 
with  hard  times  threatening  our  colleges  and  universities,  we 
may  look  forward  to  a  decline  in  the  number  of  students 
who  can  afford  to  go  to  college,  perhaps  to  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  a  college  education,  and  to  a  searching  re-evaluation 
of  the  purposes  and  products  of  the  colleges.  One  legitimate 
purpose  might  be  scholarship;  another  might  be  the  enrich- 
ment of  living;  many  of  our  schools  fail  to  achieve  either. 

Miss  Warren  makes  it  clear  that  in  her  ten  years  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  her  approach  has  been  the  individual  one 
of  personal  development:  "to  enable  the  student  to  develop 
these  innate  powers  to  their  utmost  and  grow  into  a  mature 
individual,  emotionally  and  intellectually  capable  of  coming 
to  terms  with  whatever  life  may  have  in  store  for  her."  With 
such  an  approach,  a  curriculum  must  be  developed  sufficiently 
flexible  to  meet  individual  needs.  A  greatly  increased  amount 
of  personal  guidance  is  called  for,  based  on  modern  psychol- 
ogy, and  in  a  women's  college  there  will  be  an  inevitable 
feminine  overtone,  growing  out  of  the  natural  interests  of 
adolescents  on  the  brink  of  maturity. 

One  of  the  exciting  freedoms  in  this  new  kind  of  instruc- 
tion is  that  between  fields  of  knowledge.  Artificial  barriers 
between  fields  of  learning  have  gone  to  such  a  point  in  many 
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colleges  as  almost  to  prevent  the  development  of  genuinely 
educated  persons.  The  number  of  degrees  given  each  year 
to  students  who  can  neither  speak  nor  write  the  English 
language  with  tolerable  skill  is  an  obvious  illustration  of  this. 
Beginning  with  the  student,  the  student's  needs  and  inter- 
ests, it  is  possible  to  break  down  many  of  these  barriers;  the 
student  actively  interested  in  a  project  will  be  compelled  to 
move  across  boundaries  and  to  draw  on  various  tool  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  various  fields  of  knowledge.  How  this  is 
done  at  one  college,  how  the  faculty  becomes  more  and  more 
closely  acquainted  with  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  stu- 


dents, and  how  the  students  develop  a  zest  for  learning  that 
drives  them  far  harder  than  rules  and  examinations  ever 
could,  is  a  stimulating  story. 

President  Warren  writes  with  wit  and  wisdom  of  the 
many  aspects  of  such  a  college.  She  presents  a  fascinating 
record  of  one  student's  development,  illustrating  how  the 
college  works.  Her  book  makes  learning,  rather  than  college 
life,  sound  like  a  lot  of  fun,  and  in  this  new  design  restores 
education  to  its  ancient  position  of  a  privilege  and  a  high 
adventure. 
New  Vor^  LORINE  PRUETTE 


WERE   THEY   PIONEERS   OR   PROPAGANDISTS? 

(Continued  from  page  350) 


come  or,  in  the  case  of  contributions  by  corporations,  to 
5  percent. 

Indirectly,  of  course,  it  helps  an  agency  that  contributions 
to  it  are  exempt.  Certain  it  is,  it  puts  those  which  are  dis- 
criminated against  at  a  tragic  and  sometimes  fatal  disad- 
vantage. But  this  benefit  to  the  agencies  is  a  secondary  and 
perhaps,  at  the  outset,  an  unintended  result.  The  direct 
favor  is  to  the  taxpayer.  His  sacrifice  is  measured  not  by  his 
gift  but  by  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  his  gift  and 
what  he  would,  have  had  to  pay  in  additional  income  tax 
if  he  had  not  made  it — or  had  given  it  to  an  agency  or  in- 
stitution for  which  he  could  not  claim  exemption. 

VII 

To    TURN,    NOW,    TO    STEPS    THAT    MIGHT    BE    TAKEN    TO    REMEDY 

the  situation  so  that  social  work  and  progress  may  not  be 
caught  in  this  impasse,  we  come  first  to  a  simple  solution: 
the  Revenue  Act  might  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  pro- 
vision about  influencing  legislation.  If  this  is  more  than  can 
be  expected  at  one  stroke,  a  start  might  be  made  by  a  change 
in  the  final  clause  of  the  paragraph  from  Section  23  which 
has  been  quoted  and  a  corresponding  change  in  Section  101 
where  identical  language  is  used  relating  to  the  direct  ex- 
emption of  charitable  and  other  corporations  themselves — 
as  distinct  from  their  contributors. 

In  these  clauses  it  is  stipulated  that  exemption  is  limited  to 
agencies  "no  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  which  is 
carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  attempting  to  influ- 
ence legislation."  In  order  to  bring  the  law  into  harmony 
with  our  long  established  practices,  with  common  sense 
and  with  what  we  may  assume  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  lawmakers,  these  clauses  might  be  changed  to  read: 
"no  part  of  the  activities  of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legislation  unless  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established  and  incorporated." 

Such  an  amendment  would  clarify  the  intent  of  the  law 
and  would  be  of  no  service  to  racketeering  political  clubs, 
or  false  front  organizations  of  any  kind.  If  they  do  not  qual- 
ify as  organized  exclusively  for  charitable,  religious,  or  edu- 
cational purposes  and  are  barred  from  any  exemption  now, 
they  would  still  be  barred. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  an  amendment  would  properly 
encourage  propaganda,  or  other  attempts  to  influence  legisla- 
tion, if  in  line  with  a  program  for  which  a  responsible 
agency  has  been  established  and  incorporated.  It  would 
put  at  a  relative  disadvantage  in  this  respect  those  agencies 
which  lobby  or  carry  on  propaganda  outside  their  legitimate 
fields.  This  would  seem  to  be  in  line  with  relevant  decisions 
of  the  federal  courts  which  make  a  distinction  between  propa- 
ganda incidental  to  the  objects  of  the  organization  and 
propaganda  in  general.  Surely  if  a  cruelty  society,  or  a 
birth  control  league,  represents  a  legitimate  kind  of  organized 


social  work  so  as  to  warrant  incorporation  under  the  law, 
then  surely  there  should  be  no  objection  to  their  attempting 
to  influence  legislation  when  that  is  the  appropriate  way  of 
accomplishing  the  very  purposes  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished. 

Hence  our  inquiry:  Were  those  who  labored  to  abolish 
sweatshops,  child  labor,  and  indecent  tenements,  after  all 
only  "propagandists"?  Is  there  something  reprehensible,  anti- 
social, worthy  of  being  penalized,  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  a  sweatshop  law,  a  child  labor  law,  a  hous- 
ing law?  We  do  not  believe  that  Congress  or  the  state  legis- 
lature, the  President  or  governors,  so  intend.  We  do  not 
believe  that  executives,  commissioners,  inspectors  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau  relish  having  to  deny  tax  exemption 
to  any  organized  group  working  for  the  public  welfare. 

VIII 

EVIDENCE  THAT  IT  is  NOT  THE  INTENTION  OF  CONGRESS  TO 
penalize  all  attempts  to  influence  legislation  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  Section  101  provides  for  the  exemption  from 
taxation  of  numerous  organizations  as  such  without  this 
qualification — distinct  from  contributions  to  them.  There  are 
enumerated  nineteen  classes,  including  civic  leagues  "not 
organized  for  profit  but  operated  exclusively  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  social  welfare."  Labor  organizations  and  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  are  also  specified.  Of  all  these,  it  is  only 
the  religious,  charitable,  educational,  and  so  on  that  are  ex- 
pressly debarred  from  influencing  legislation  if  they  wish  to 
have  tax  exemption. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  added  clauses  discriminating 
against  corporations,  a  "substantial  part  of  whose  activities" 
are  legislative,  were  aimed  at  political  clubs  which,  like  Tam- 
many Hall,  start  out  with  a  benevolent  program.  Another 
theory  is  that  they  were  really  intended  to  "get"  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  More  plausible  than  either  explanation  is 
the  suggestion  that  they  merely  reflect  an  understandable  re- 
sentment in  legislative  bodies  against  organized  pressure 
from  whatever  source.  Whatever  the  explanation,  the  oper- 
ation of  these  clauses  is  unfair  and  unfortunate. 

If,  as  we  certainly  believe,  pioneers  who  have  influenced 
legislation  in  the  direction  of  social  well-being  are  propa- 
gandists only  in  a  sense  which  is  a  badge  of  honor,  then  we 
should  cease  to  use  the  taxing  power  to  discourage  similar 
pioneering.  This  is  the  result  of  the  present  practices.  Agen- 
cies are  forced  to  change  their  charters  and  to  abandon  the 
most  obvious  and  appropriate  ways  of  accomplishing  their 
original  purposes,  or  else  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in 
securing  support. 

If  any  charitable  or  religious  or  educational  institution  is 
so  farsighted  and  efficient  as  to  initiate  or  support  a  move- 
ment which  through  legislation  lowers  the  deathrate,  im- 
proves the  diet,  creates  more  decent  and  sanitary  homes,  this 
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should  not  be  a  matter  for  concealment  or  apology  but  for 
rejoicing.  It  should  strengthen  the  appeal  of  any  such  agency 
for  support,  whether  from  individuals  or  from  foundations. 
There  should  be  no  occasion  for  a  stampede  to  amend 
charters  by  striking  out  provisions  about  legislation.  No 


Community  Chest  or  foundation  should  have  to  fear  that 
its  own  tax  exemption  will  be  endangered  by  a  gift  to  an 
agency  which  watches  legislation  with  a  view  to  supporting 
good  proposals  and  opposing  bad  proposals.  This  is  the 
fundamental  question. 


Eleven  Comments  on  "Pioneers  or  Propagandists?" 


.  paradoxical  .  .  . 

IN   HIS   ADVOCACY   OF    THE   REMOVAL   OF   THE    OBSTACLE    EXISTING 

in  the  income  tax  law  to  the  effective  functioning  of  social 
welfare  organizations,  Edward  T.  Devine  evinces  the  same 
spirit  which  dominated  the  pioneers  of  social  work.  Fear- 
lessly he  attacks  the  limitations  placed  by  that  law  upon  the 
activities  of  charitable,  educational,  religious,  and  other  or- 
ganizations of  like  character. 

He  convincingly  demonstrates  the  illogical  position  of  the 
law  which,  on  the  one  hand,  grants  a  tax  exemption  to  the 
specified  organizations  because  of  the  unselfish  nature  of 
their  objectives;  and  on  the  other  hand,  promptly  revokes 
that  exemption  because  a  substantial  part  of  their  activities 
consist  of  carrying  on  propaganda  or  otherwise  attempting  to 
influence  legislation  designed  solely  to  achieve  those  same 
objectives.  Propaganda  or  other  attempts  to  influence  such 
legislation,  whether  much  or  little,  does  not  make  the  ob- 
jectives of  such  organizations  less  necessary  or  desirable,  nor 
does  such  activity  make  the  purposes  of  a  charitable  organi- 
zation, for  example,  less  "exclusively"  charitable.  The  statute, 
however,  places  a  quantitative  limitation  upon  propaganda 
activities.  This  procedure  has  no  merit  or  justification.  No 
standard  is  or  can  be  set  up  by  which  the  limitation  may  be 
measured,  and  no  one  can  predetermine  how  far  an  organi- 
zation may  go  or  when  to  stop.  The  fear  of  losing  its  ex- 
empt status  subordinates  the  legitimate  propaganda  and 
legislative  activities  to  the  need  for  financial  support.  The 
effect  is  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  achieve  the  fundamental 
purposes  for  which  the  organization  was  created,  which  are 
the  very  bases  of  the  exemption.  It  is  paradoxical. 

To  ban  or  limit  the  activities  of  such  organizations  is  to 
eliminate  the  support  of  those  best  qualified  to  render  judg- 
ment upon  proposed  social  legislation,  and  is  unintelligent. 
Thus,  support  for  desirable  legislation  is  endangered  because 
of  the  fear  of  losing  the  exemption.  This  is  senseless.  The 
better  and  more  logical  approach  is  to  say,  as  Dr.  Devine 
advocates,  that  all  propaganda  and  all  attempts  to  influence 
legislation  is  acceptable,  providing  only  it  directly  pertains 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  organization  was  created. 

The  remedy  lies  in  inserting  language  in  the  statute  which 
leaves  no  doubt  that  such  organizations  are  free  to  appeal 
for  legislative  assistance  without  endangering  their  status. 
Member  of  the  New  Yorl(  Bar  Abraham  N.  Davis 


milestones 


through    legislative    enactment 


EFFORTS  FOR  IMPROVING  LIVING  AND  WORKING  CONDITIONS  To- 
day are  distinguished  from  nineteenth  century  charity  by 
their  emphasis  upon  determining  and  removing  the  basic 
causes  of  social  difficulties.  But  prevention  on  a  large  scale 
usually  requires  governmental  participation.  Practically  all 
the  milestones  which  mark  the  progress  of  social  work  have 
been  reached  through  legislative  enactment.  Mothers'  pen- 
sions (forerunner  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children),  work- 
men's compensation,  the  establishment  of  juvenile  courts, 
expansion  of  facilities  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
disease,  the  reduction  of  child  labor,  the  development  of  the 
public  school  system,  establishment  of  low  cost  housing 
projects,  public  relief — none  would  have  been  possible  un- 
organizations  interested  in  these  fields  of  social  welfare 


less  or 

" 


1940 


had  tackled  the  job  of  arousing  public  opinion  and  promoting 
legislation.  So  interwoven  is  social  welfare  with  govern- 
mental activity  that  no  social  agency  today,  if  it  really  does 
its  job,  can  refrain  from  participation  in  legislative  matters 
affecting  its  special  field. 

Dr.  Devine  has  rendered  a  valuable  service  in  setting  forth 
the  dilemma  that  confronts  social  agencies  in  this  respect. 
Under  the  present  federal  income  tax  law,  organizations 
openly  initiating,  promoting,  or  opposing  legislation  in  their 
field  of  interest,  though  acting  on  the  basis  of  facts  on  which 
they  have  expert  knowledge,  are  penalized  for  this  action. 
Perhaps  even  more  serious  than  the  financial  difficulty  im- 
posed upon  organizations  which  continue  their  legislative 
activities  and  find  contributions  to  their  work  non-deductible, 
is  the  indirect  effect  upon  other  organizations  which,  afraid 
of  losing  their  tax  exempt  status,  put  the  soft  pedal  on  or 
refrain  from  basic  legislative  work. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  squarely  to  face  the  issue. 
Does  it  really  wish  to  penalize  and  discourage  prevention  as 
contrasted  to  picking  up  and  patching  up  the  wreckage  re- 
sulting from  lack  of  sound  legislation? 

Courtenay  Dinwiddie 
General  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee 

...  in  favor  of  lifting  the  ban  .  .  . 

OBVIOUSLY  CONGRESS,  IN  ENGRAFTING  UPON  THE  LEGISLATION 
affecting  exemptions  of  corporations  and  deductible  contribu- 
tions, had  some  idea  that  there  might  be  a  lessening  of  the 
activities  of  pressure  groups  as  a  result.  Our  national  legis- 
lators have  been  becoming  increasingly  wary  of  the  operations 
of  public  relations  counsel  whose  technique  is  to  conceal  a 
direct  propagandistic  effort  behind  the  mask  of  an  organiza- 
tion apparently  charitable,  scientific,  literary,  and  possibly 
religious  in  its  avowed  purposes.  Congress  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  man  who  knows  that  such  an  organization  has  a 
propaganda  thrust  will  probably  contribute  if  he  is  interested, 
regardless  of  the  factor  of  deductibility.  The  contributor  who 
is  deceived  by  the  disguise  should  not  be  penalized  for  his 
ignorance.  Doubtless  any  Congressman  will  admit  that 
whatever  laudable  purposes  may  have  dictated  the  insertion 
in  the  statute  of  the  limitation,  his  own  mail  and  visits  from 
paid  lobbyists  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  failure  to  realize 
the  congressional  objective. 

Mr.  Devine  has  made  a  telling  point  in  favor  of  lifting  the 
ban  where  the  purpose  is  to  influence  and  affect  legislation 
which  is  directly  integrated  and  related  to  the  objects  of  the 
organization.  I  have  had  two  very  strong  cases  in  point 
recently  presented  to  me.  One  of  them  is  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Devine's  article — namely,  the  necessity  for  eliminating  a 
provision  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  Tax  Policy 
League  in  order  to  secure  exemption.  The  provision  was  a 
dead  letter,  anyhow.  The  other  was  the  case  of  the  New 
York  Adult  Education  Council,  Inc.,  which  organization  in- 
hibited itself,  because  of  the  statute,  from  going  on  record 
in  any  way  in  favor  of  municipal  appropriations  for  adult 
education.  As  an  officer  of  both  these  organizations,  I  have 
had  a  direct  concern  with  these  situations. 

If  the  tax  laws  would  put  out  of  business  some  of  our 
dangerous  pressure  groups  unless  they  appeared  in  true 
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character,  I  would  say  that  possibly  we  might  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  some  good  in  order  to  eradicate  much  more  potent 
evil.  But  nothing  like  this  has  been  or  will  be  accomplished, 
and  therefore  I  am  glad  to  subscribe  to  the  purpose  and  con- 
clusions as  they  have  been  set  out  in  the  draft  of  Mr.  De- 
vine's  excellent  article. 
Member  of  the  New  Yorf(  Bar  Mark  Eisner 

.  .  .  do  away  with  the  anomaly  and  injustice  .  .  . 

I    AGREE    SO    HEARTILY    WITH    DR.    DfiVINfi's    ARTICLE    AND    WITH 

the  position  which  he  takes  that  I  can  hardly  add  any  com- 
ment. It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  organizations  which  are 
working  purely  for  the  public  welfare  and  the  benefit  of 
human  beings  should  be  refused  the  benefit  of  tax  exemp- 
tions merely  because  they  seek  to  secure  legislation  which  is 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  good  purposes. 
This  is  all  the  more  true  because  other  organizations  which 
are  getting  the  benefit  of  exemption  on  contributions  are 
constantly  making  efforts  to  secure  passage  of  beneficial 
laws.  I  hope  very  much  that  Dr.  Devine's  article  will  lead 
to  some  action  that  will  do  away  with  the  anomaly  and  in- 
justice of  the  present  federal  law. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  Yor^  City  John  M.  Glenn 

...  no  justification  for  congressional  control  of  activities 

DR.  DEVINE  HAS  WRITTEN  AN  IMPORTANT  AND  STIMULATING 
article.  Congress  decided — and  I  believe  quite  properly — to 
exempt  from  the  income  tax  law  (within  a  15  percent  limit) 
contributions  to  corporations  organized  exclusively  for  re- 
ligious, charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or  educational  pur- 
poses. This,  however,  gives  Congress  no  real  justification  for 
any  control  of  the  activities  of  the  organizations  which  qual- 
ify for  this  exemption.  Attempted  control  is  evidenced  by 
the  subsequent  denial  of  the  exemption  if  the  corporation 

(In  answering  advertisements 


devotes  a  substantial  part  of  its  activities  to  influence  legisla- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  major  purposes  of  many  such  organiza- 
tions can  frequently  best  be  served  by  efforts  to  secure  legis- 
lation that  will  accomplish  their  legitimate  objectives.  An 
association  may  want,  for  sound  reasons,  to  secure  amend- 
ments to  existing  legislation  so  as  to  make  it  more  workable, 
or  to  cooperate  actively  with  the  endeavors  of  governmental 
agencies  to  improve  their  machinery.  As  Dr.  Devine  points 
out,  these  activities  are  natural  and  inevitable  for  such  highly 
useful  organizations  as  the  Consumers  League  or  a  citizens 
housing  association.  Propaganda  of  this  kind  is  by  no  means 
against  public  policy. 

Legitimate  agencies  should  not  be  hampered  in  their  ac- 
tivities by  a  rider  in  the  income  tax  law,  or  discouraged  from 
useful  propaganda  because  Congress  suffers  at  times  from 
tactics  of  selfish  lobbyists  and  occasionally  resents  organized 
pressure,  even  from  public-spirited  agencies  actuated  by  the 
highest  motives.  The  income  tax  law  should  be  amended  in 
the  way  that  Dr.  Devine  points  out.  Stanley  M.  Isaacs 

Borough  President  of  Manhattan,  New  Yor{  City 

.  .  .  but  will  it  benefit  reform? 

I     RELUCTANTLY     DISSENT     FROM     THE    VIEW     MR.     DEVINE*     EX- 

presses,  but  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  following  two 
reasons: 

1 — No  deduction  for  any  religious,  educational,  or  charit- 
able purpose  should  be  allowed  in  the  operation  of  income 
tax  payments. 

2 — Even  if  allowed,  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  an  edu- 
cational purpose  from  a  political  one,  which  Mr.  Devine 
proposes  to  do. 

The  first  point  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  income  tax  philosophy 

*  I   am  not   conscious   of  having  made  any   of   the   proposals   Mr.    Kern 
attributes  to  me. — E.T.D. 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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that  a  discussion  here  would  be  out  of  place.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  present  rule  is  a  government  subsidy  to  private, 
religious,  educational,  and  charitable  enterprises.  These  enter- 
prises may  be  worthy;  but  if  so,  they  should  be  the  direct 
recipients  of  government  aid  rather  than  the  indirect  recipi- 
ents of  government  favor  which  may  not  operate  equally. 

On  the  second  point,  the  Devine  proposal  seems  to  me 
myopic  and  illusory.  Mr.  Devine  proposes  that  contributions 
to  educational  organizations  be  deductible  even  though  part 
of  the  education  be  directed  toward  plain  political  propa- 
ganda. This  is  a  devastating  theory.  If  the  work  of  the 
housing  reformers  is  educational  in  favor  of  better  housing, 
so  also  is  the  work  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers against  public  housing.  If  the  work  of  the  public 
power  ownership  committees  is  educational,  then  the  work 
of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  is  likewise  educational.  There 
is  no  line  that  can  be  drawn  between  these  organizations 
either  by  method  of  operation  or  by  intended  effect.  The 
Edison  Electric  Institute  and  its  predecessors  are  probably 
more  educational  in  theory  than  their  opponents,  because 
they  have  been  directly  interested  in  subverting  contents  of 
textbooks.  .  .  .  Recently  the  TVA  faced  an  election  at  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.  as  to  the  acceptance  of  TVA  power.  On  the 
merits,  I  believe,  all  reformers  will  agree  that  the  TVA  should 
have  won  the  election.  They  were  defeated,  however,  and 
they  ascribe  their  defeat  largely  to  the  "educational"  activi- 
ties of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute.  Should  such  expenditure 
of  money  be  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes? 

We  cannot  say  that  contributions  to  one  side  of  an  issue 
must  be  tax  exempt  and  contributions  to  the  other  side 
cannot  be.  It  is  social  infantilism  to  say  that  because  it  is 
commendable  to  urge  the  passage  of  social  legislation,  the 
government  should  subsidize  propaganda  for  such  legislation. 
It  is  also  a  negation  of  the  democratic  process  to  say  this. 

As  I  see  it,  our  well-intentioned  but  misguided  colleagues 


in  reform  seek  to  establish  a  hierarchy  of  wealth  and  special 
privilege  by  an  amendment  of  the  tax  law  to  consolidate 
mighty  reactionary  propaganda  machines.  It  is  monstrous 
to  suspect  that  such  an  amendment  would  benefit  reform. 
The  dribbling  funds  of  the  public  housing  committees 
wouldn't  buy  postage  stamps  for  the  real  estate  committees 
against  public  housing  if  this  provision  of  the  income  tax 
law  should  be  repealed.  We  reformers  must  remember  that 
while  we  are  righteous,  we  are  poor,  and  the  pittances  we 
contribute  are  nothing  to  the  sums  available  to  the  Hills,  the 
Girdlers,  the  Fords,  and  others.  More  than  that,  they  con- 
tribute from  the  highest  brackets  of  the  income  tax,  and  so 
their  contributions  of  $100,000  to  the  forces  of  darkness,  if 
deductible,  might  cost  them  less  in  actual  cash  than  a  con- 
tribution of  $25,000  from  our  funds. 

Firmly  as  I  believe  that  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion is  non-controversial,  I  should  resent  tax  exemption  for 
my  contribution  to  it,  realizing  that  Boss  Hague  might  con- 
tribute one  hundred  times  as  much  to  the  Association  for 
the  Propagation  of  Political  Patronage  (if  there  is  one)  and 
get  a  similar  exemption  for  his  donation.  Paul  J.  Kern 

President,  Civil  Service  Commission,  New  Yorl^  City 

.  .  .  amendment  and  its  dangers  .  .  . 

THE   CLAUSE    IN    THE    INTERNAL    REVENUE    CoDE    PERMITTING   A 

taxpayer  to  deduct  from  his  taxable  net  income  gifts  up  to 
15  percent  of  it  to  good  causes  organized  and  operated  ex- 
clusively for  religious,  charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or  edu- 
cational purposes  is  a  form  of  exempting  the  taxpayer  from 
part  of  his  taxes.  This  clause  restricts  the  gifts  to  agencies, 
no  substantial  part  of  whose  activities  is  carrying  on  propa- 
ganda, or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  The 
clause  exempting  these  agencies  from  paying  taxes  on  their 
own  income  is  similarly  restricted.  The  code,  along  with  busi- 
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ness  leagues,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  real  estate  boards,  and 
various  other  agencies,  also  exempts  civic  leagues  or  organi- 
zations not  organized  for  profit  but  operated  exclusively  for 
the  promotion  of  social  welfare,  from  paying  taxes  on  their 
own  income.  These  are  exempt  from  taxes  on  their  own 
income  even  though  a  substantial  part  of  their  activities  is 
carrying  on  propaganda  or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence 
legislation. 

Thus,  the  code  restricts  the  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary,  and  educational  agencies  more  than  it  does  the  civic 
and  welfare  agencies.  A  good  many  wise  people  believe  that 
exempting  from  taxes  is,  generally  speaking,  a  poor  way  to 
accomplish  good  ends.  The  tendency  perhaps  is  away  from 
exempting  rather  than  toward  it.  If,  however,  we  are  going 
to  continue  exempting  from  income  taxes  in  order  to  help 
good  causes,  the  restrictive  part  of  the  clause  exempting  the 
religious,  charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or  educational  agen- 
cies from  taxes  on  their  own  income  ought  to  be  taken  out, 
so  that  those  agencies  are  not  more  restricted  than  the  others 
that  are  exempt. 

There  would  then  remain  the  problem  whether  to  try  to 
amend  the  clause  permitting  taxpayers  to  deduct  gifts  to 
good  causes  so  that  they  might  deduct  also  gifts  to  civic 
leagues  and  other  agencies  for  social  welfare  whose  own  in- 
come already  is  exempt.  This  might  result  in  exempting 
gifts  to  agencies  with  which  some  of  us  did  not  sympathize 
or  that  in  good  faith  were  opposing  causes  that  some  of  us 
would  like  to  see  succeed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  draw 
paragraphs  for  the  code,  or  to  state  grounds  for  deciding 
under  the  code,  that  would  exempt  gifts  to  exactly  the 
causes  one  liked  and  would  tax  gifts  to  exactly  those  one  did 
not  like. 

A  danger  in  the  effort  to  amend  is  that  the  practical  re- 
sult in  the  end  may  be  to  widen  restrictive  clauses  rather 
than  those  that  exempt. 
Member  of  the  New  Yorf(  Bar  Nicholas  Kelley 

.  .  .  contrary  to  sound  public  policy  .  .  . 

THE  U.  S.  INTERNAL  REVENUE  ACT  CONTAINS  A  CLAUSE 
which  modifies  the  exemption  from  taxation  on  their  con- 
tributions previously  enjoyed  by  contributors  to  philanthropic 
and  welfare  organizations.  By  this  change,  contributions  to 
such  organizations  become  subject  to  tax  when  a  substantial 
part  of  the  work  of  the  recipient  organization  is  the  promo- 
tion of  legislation.  Laudable  as  the  purpose  of  this  clause  in 
the  Revenue  Act  may  be,  it  is  having  an  effect  that  would 
appear  to  be  contrary  to  sound  public  policy.  It  not  only 
heavily  penalizes  legitimate  welfare  organizations  engaged  in 
desirable  efforts  for  the  good  of  children  and  other  citizens; 
it  also  has  a  strongly  deterrent  effect  upon  other  groups 
carrying'  on  ameliorative  work,  discouraging  them  from 
working  for  laws  designed  to  prevent  the  very  conditions 
which  they  are  trying  to  relieve.  James  E.  Murray 

17.  5.  Senator  jrom  Montana,  Washington,  D.  C. 

...  let  propaganda  go  on  ...  without  aid  by  the  states 

DR.  DEVINE  RECOMMENDS  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  REVENUE  ACT 
should  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  provision  which  for- 
bids the  deduction  from  taxable  income  of  gifts  to  societies 
which  seek  to  influence  legislation.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  society  seeks  to  influence  leg- 
islation within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The  nature  of  the 
charter  helps  to  decide. 

A  good  many  people  seem  to  think  there  is  something 
wrong  about  propaganda.  Dr.  Devine  does  not,  and  neither 
do  I.  Most  people  do  not  object  to  propaganda  for  what 
they  believe  is  right.  They  would  like  to  deny  the  right  to 
the  other  fellow  whose  propaganda  is  wicked. 

I  have  been  a  propagandist  all  my  life  and  believe  in  it 
heartily.  I  think  the  state  should  not  subsidize  political 


propaganda.  With  our  excessive  tax  rates  on  incomes,  per- 
mission to  deduct  from  taxable  income  gifts  to  societies  seek- 
ing to  influence  legislation  is  to  give  a  false  foundation  to 
such  efforts. 

The  exemption  from  taxation  of  real  estate  used  for  edu- 
cational or  charitable  purposes  is  a  direct  aid  to  the  societies 
engaged  in  such  work  and  relieves  the  state  of  expense.  Such 
societies  need  to  hold  real  estate.  Propaganda  societies  usually 
need  no  real  estate  for  use  in  their  work,  which  can  be  car- 
ried on  from  hired  offices.  The  privilege  of  deducting  from 
taxable  income  gifts  to  such  societies  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  the  giver  and  not  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  society. 

Let  propaganda  go  on  for  causes  good  and  bad  without 
aid  by  the  state. 

New    Yori(    City  Lawson  Purdy 

.  .  .  complete  and  convincing  .  .  . 

DR.  DEVINE'S  FACTS  ARE  RIGHT  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  LEAGUE  FOR 
Industrial  Democracy.  His  case  concerning  the  injustice  of 
the  discrimination  to  which  he  points  is  complete  and  con- 
vincing. I  confess  I  am  not  just  sure  how  the  law  should 
be  re-worded  to  eliminate  these  unjust  discriminations  and 
yet  prevent  the  encouragement  of  a  whole  raft  of  pressure 
organizations  which,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  should 
count  as  charitable  or  educational  enterprises.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  Dr.  Devine  has  suggested  possibilities 
of  the  successful  performance  of  this  task  in  his  article. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors  Norman  Thomas 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  New  Yor^   City 

.  .  .  such  an  assumption  turns  back  the  clock  .  .  . 

DR.  DEVINE'S  TIMELY  ARTICLE,  IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  PIONEERING 
social  work  at  its  best,  turns  my  thoughts  back  thirty-five 
years  to  the  first  project  assigned  me  by  the  College  Settle- 
ment in  New  York.  As  a  fellow  of  the  College  Settlements 
Association,  I  was  to  make  a  study  of  working  hours  of 
girls  in  factories  in  New  York.  The  settlement  hoped  to 
arouse  public  opinion  to  secure  better  enforcement  of  New 
York's  law  prohibiting  night  work  and  limiting  factory 
hours  to  sixty  in  a  week.  Practically  all  the  settlements  in 
New  York  participated  and,  through  the  leaders  of  their 
girls'  clubs,  reports  were  secured  regarding  the  hours  of 
labor  of  the  factory  workers  among  them.  The  National 
Consumers  League  and  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  cooperated. 
We  did  not  wait  for  the  publication  of  the  final  report,  which, 
by  the  way,  appeared  in  Charities  and  the  Commons,  but 
sent  complaints  of  violations  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
as  rapidly  as  they  accumulated.  On  the  mind  of  a  young 
social  worker  the  impression  was  made  that  it  was  a  primary 
task  of  social  work  and  social  research  to  arouse  and  educate 
public  opinion  in  support  of  labor  legislation  and  its  en- 
forcement. 

Today,  if  all  the  implications  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act 
were  accepted,  the  support  of  labor  legislation  by  social  work- 
ers would  definitely  place  their  organizations  outside  the 
scope  of  agencies  concerned  with  social  welfare.  Labor  laws, 
despite  their  obviously  close  relation  to  social  welfare,  would 
have  to  be  left  to  a  tug  of  war  between  conflicting  interests, 
organized  labor  against  organized  capital.  Such  an  assump- 
tion turns  back  the  clock  of  time  before  the  1840's  in  Eng- 
land, when  socially  minded  citizens  were  called  upon  to 
support  legislation  against  child  labor  and  long  hours  of 
work  for  women  in  textile  factories.  If  agencies  concerned 
with  the  social  welfare  may  not  appropriately  arouse  and 
educate  public  opinion  to  improve  conditions  of  labor,  the 
most  notable  chapters  in  social  reform,  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  would  have  to  be  removed  from  the  his- 
tory of  social  work.  Mary  Van  Kleeck 

Director,  Department  of  Industrial  Studies 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  Yor^  City 
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TVA  AND  DECENTRALIZATION 
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cerning  the  malaria  mosquito  and  the  design  of  public  recrea- 
tion facilities;  they  have  advanced  the  science  of  mapping  and 
of  soil  chemistry;  they  have  developed  techniques  in  the  or- 
ganization of  cooperative  business;  they  have  made  advances 
in  the  field  of  low  cost  housing  and  in  methods  of  coopera- 
tion between  organized  labor  and  management.  The  phil- 
osophy of  the  grass  roots  administration  is  carried  out  in 
these  and  scores  of  other  activities. 

Two  Essentials  of  Decentralization 

OUR    EXPERIENCE    INDICATES    THAT    THE    ESSENTIAL    CHARACTER- 

istics  of  a  decentralized  administration  are  two: 

First:  A  decentralized  administration  is  one  in  which  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  decisions  is  made  in  the  field, 
not  at  a  remote  headquarters.  An  overcentralized  administra- 
tion, in  public  or  private  business,  is  always  characterized  by 
the  fact  that  its  field  officers  tend  to  become  messengers  and 
errand  boys.  Administration  can  never  be  decentralized  that 
way.  In  a  decentralized  administration,  field  officers  are  se- 
lected, trained,  and  supervised  with  a  view  to  increasing 
their  capacity  to  decide  questions  on  the  ground. 

Second:  A  decentralized  federal  administration  must  have  as 
its  objective  the  development  of  the  widest  possible  partici- 
pation of  the  people  themselves.  To  this  end  it  must  utilize 
the  services  of  state  and  local  agencies,  supplementing  and 
stimulating,  not  duplicating,  their  staff  or  equipment.  The 
federal  government  must  give  leadership,  but  its  job  should 
be  to  encourage  the  cooperation  of  every  manner  of  local 
agency  in  establishing  basic  national  standards.  It  cannot 
be  content  with  compliance  with  those  standards. 

Learning  how  to  decentralize  the  administration  of  cen- 
tralized authority  cannot  be  achieved  by  abstract  thinking. 
Experimentation  is  required.  Methods  must  be  tried  out,  im- 
proved here,  abandoned  there.  I  should  like  to  describe  in 
some  detail  a  few  of  the  methods  now  in  use  in  the  TVA's 
program.  Consider,  as  the  first  instance,  the  decentralization 
of  what  is  generally  accounted  a  business  operation — the  TVA 
power  system  whereby  electricity  is  supplied  to  an  area  al- 
most as  large  as  England. 

Decentralizing  a  Power  System 

THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OF  THE  PUBLIC  UTILITY  HOLDING  COM- 
pany,  the  business  of  providing  electricity  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  highly  centralized  industries  in  the  United 
States.  The  Commonwealth  and  Southern  Corporation,  for 
example,  controls  in  detail  the  fortunes  of  a  vast  empire  ex- 
tending over  ten  states.  The  management  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem is  highly  centralized.  Questions  affecting  the  daily  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and  even  many  of  the 
everyday  problems  of  operation,  are  determined  not  by  the 
state  or  local  managers,  but  in  the  New  York  headquarters 
of  the  holding  company. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  decentralized  power  administration 
can  be  achieved  without  sacrificing  the  progress  of  the  past 
two  decades,  and  with  distinct  social  gains.  We  are  trying  it 
out  in  TVA.  We  have  centralized  the  management  of  the 
only  activities  in  connection  with  electricity  supply  which 
are  common  to  a  large  integrated  area  and  must  be  carried 
on  by  a  single  agency — generation  and  transmission.  In  the 
TVA  system,  these  responsibilities  are  carried  on  under  the 
control  of  the  Authority  itself.  Obviously,  this  degree  of 
centralization  produces  certain  economies  and  assures  se- 
curity and  efficiency  in  power  supply  which  cannot  be  ef- 
fected in  any  other  way.  But  we  have  decentralized  the 
(Continued  on  page  365) 


and  neither  would  you 
if  you  had  ten  children 

'en — and  another  one  coming!  Big  meals  to  get — endless  housework 
>  do.  All  Mrs.  Galozos  sees  in  more  cleanliness  is  more  work.  And 
he's  work -weary  as  it  is. 

A  sensible  plan  in  trying  to  overcome  her  indifference — and  make 
VIre.  Galozos  more  eager  to  adopt  better  living  conditions — is  to 
ighten  her  daily  drudgery.  As  far  as  washing  and  cleaning  go, 
'els-Naptha  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

For  Fels-Naptha  will  bring  Mrs.  Galozos  extra  help.  Unusually 
ood  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha.  Working  together,  they 
oosen  stubborn  grime — more  easily,  more  quickly.  They  get  things 
lean  without  hard  rubbing — even  in  cool  water. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN     NAPTHA    ODOR 

No  actual  person  is  named  or  delineated  herein. 

IIBIBII 


SEX  ADJUSTMENTS 
OF  YOUNG  MEN 

by  Lester  A.  Kirkendall 

foreword  by  Percival  M.  Symondl  of  Columbia  tfnlverjily 

In  this  sound,  sensible  and  enlightening  guide  to  sex 
adjustment  for  the  youth  from  14  to  25,  the  author,  an 
experienced  counsellor  of  young  men,  presents  a  uni- 
que understanding  of  the  young  man's  problems. 
Numerous  case  histories  illustrate  these  problems  as 
they  arise  before  marriage  and  give  the  reader  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  others  his  own  age.  #2.00 


HARPER 


•THE     MOST     ADULT     REVUE     IN     TOWN." 

Bmchley,    JVow     Ttorktr 

NEW  PINS  AND  NEEDLES 

America's  Hil  Musical  Revue  at  Movie  Prices 

WINDSOR   THEATRE 

48th  St.  E.  of  Broadway  BR.  9-3824 

Mats.  Wed.  &  Sat  at  2:40 40c,  75c,  $1.00 

Evenings  at  8:40 ..55c.  $1.00.  $1.65 


DON'T  LET  EUROPE'S  BLACKOUT 

darken  your  vacation  days.  There  is 
still  AMERICA  to  see,  and  for  those 
readers  of  Survey  Graphic  who  are 
planning  for  quiet,  leisurely  summer 
weeks  and  week-ends,  there  are  allur- 
ing advertisements  of  RESORTS  on 
page  364  of  this  issue. 
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A  V   K    I.  E 


N  CTE  BCC  K 


RESORTS 


ADIRONDACK^ 


ECHO    , 
LAK&* 
LODGE 


ADIRONJMCKS 


Booklet  G  on   request 


"For  those  who  want 
to  get  away  from  the 
usual  in  vacations" 

Special  June  Rate 

$21   Weekly 
ECHO  LAKE  LODGE 

WARRENSBURG,   N.   Y. 


CONNECTICUT 


BARLOW 
FARMS 

Candlewood 

Lake 

Sherman, 

Conn. 


A  friendly  home  for  a  perfect 
and  yet  inexpensive  week-end 
or  long  vacation.  Swimming 
and  Tennis  on  premises.  60 
acres  of  private  woodland. 
No  large  crowds.  Excellent 
food.  Progressive  atmosphere. 
Only  65  miles  from  Times 
Square.  Free  booklet. 

Tel.:    New   Milford   756-J-3 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE      FARM      near      Penobsroi      Hay 

Roomy  three  story  house,  electricity,  modern  bath- 
rooms, large  airy  bedrooms,  recreation  cottage  with 
fireplace  and  porch.  Also  cabins  with  fireplaces, 
running  water,  electricity.  50  acres  of  pines  and 
spruces.  Sail  and  motor  boats,  cruising,  auto  trips, 
unusually  fine  clientele  —  and  believe  it  or  not 
— room  and  board  $18-$20  a  week.  May  1  to  Oct.  1. 
For  circulars  and  further  information  write  to: 
CAPT.  and  MRS.  THURMAN  GRAY 
South  Brooksville,  Maine 


SIMPLE      COMFORT      AND      EXCELLENT      FOOD 

at  THE  FIRS,  SUNSET,  MAINE.  Wonderful 
Scenery.  Varied  Recreation.  Select  Clientele.  Easily 
Accessable.  Unexploited  Deer  Isle,  Center  of  Penob- 
scot  Bay  Resort  Region.  $20. -$25.  Weekly  Amer- 
ican Plan.  Central  Inn.  Cottages  and  Cabins. 
Booklet.  Address  until  June  12th, 

J.    E.    KNOWLTON 
6   Hawthorne  Place,   Montclair,   N.  J. 


Restful  home  at  water's  edge.  Modern  eon* 
veniencea.  Excellent  table.  Fresh  fifth,  lob- 
sters, clams,  vegetables,  berries.  Pleasant 
walks  and  drives.  Fishing,  boating,  bathing. 
Free  row-boat.  Rates  $18. 

E.   F.   ROBERTS,   Vlnal   Haven,    Maine 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


WOODBOUNO  INN 


. 

Rest,  recreation  and  congenial  social  life 
on  Lake  Contoocook,  featuring  own  sandy 
beach,  tennis,  canoeing,  Woodbound  Sum- 
mer Theatre  and  weekly  cook-outs,  Sunday 
buffet  suppers  —  Wooded  trails  —  Riding, 
golf  nearby  —  Innerspring  mattresses  — 
selected  clientele  —  Vegetable  garden  — 
home  cooked  pastry  —  Rule»  821  to  $33. 

For  Illustrated  Booklet  Write 

Edward    C.    Brummer,    Owncr-Mgr.    Box    S. 

EAST    JAFFREY.    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


VERMONT 


GARDEN 

ADULT  CAMP 


ISLAND 


8  hours  from  N.  Y.  City.  Select  clientele.  Com- 
fortable equipment.  Boating,  excellent  fishing,  rid- 
ing. tennis,  golf.  Bate  $20.00  a  week—  $4.00  a  da.\. 
Season  rate  and  complete  information  write  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Herbert  I.  Lorenz.  P.  0  Box  424.  Bennlnn- 
ton,  Vt.  Affiliated  with  Camp  Woodland  (for  girls  I. 
Londonderry.  Vt..  and  Kamp  Kaaterskill  (lor 
boys).  1'ownal,  Vt. 


THE  PRESENT  TRAVEL  TREND  is  definitely 
to  the  West,  the  Southwest,  which  in- 
cludes Mexico,  to  Canada  and  on  up  to 
Alaska.  The  American  Express  has 
scheduled  sixty-eight  special  train  trips 
and  tours  for  the  summer  months  to  in- 
clude the  West,  Mexico,  California,  Can- 
ada, and  the  National  Parks.  These  trips 
will  range  from  fourteen  to  twenty-six 
days  and  will  be  planned  to  suit  various 
income  levels.  The  Banner  Tours,  which 
range  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  and  visit 
Mexico,  the  West,  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
Canada,  are  priced  on  an  all-inclusive 
economy  basis.  The  Grand  Tours  are 
somewhat  longer  and  are  priced  a  little 
higher,  while  the  Gilt  Edge  Tours  aver- 
age twenty-six  days  and  are  the  last  word 
in  luxury  travel. 

Dude  Ranches  are  a  big  drawing  card 
this  year.  Eastern  versions  of  the  west- 
ern ranches  are  springing  up  around  our 
seaboard  cities.  Dude  ranches  are  gen- 
uinely American,  they  have  no  counter- 
part in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Windjammers  and  Steamboats  offer 
unusual  vacations.  Windjammers  sail  out 
of  Camden,  Maine,  with  a  promise  of 
"two  weeks  before  the  mast,"  and  twenty 
day  steamboat  cruises  from  Cincinnati  to 
New  Orleans  are  reviving  the  romantic 
"Life  on  the  Mississippi"  as  recorded  by 
Mark  Twain. 

Three-Tier  Sleepers — The  Chicago  and 
Northwestern,  Union  Pacific,  and  South- 
ern Pacific  jointly  will  soon  place  in  op- 
eration another  streamliner,  a  nine-car 
all-pullman  train  between  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco.  The  Pullman  Company 
is  now  experimenting  with  a  new  type 
of  coach-sleeper  to  promote  economy 
travel.  Each  car  will  accommodate  forty- 
five  passengers,  instead  of  thirty-two,  and 
they  will  sleep  three  in  a  tier.  Three-tier 
sleepers  have  been  successfully  used  in 
Russia  for  long  journeys. 

Cooperatives  in  Mexico 

THE     SECOND     ANNUAL     CONFERENCE     ON 

Collective-Cooperative  Farming  will  be 
held  in  the  Laguna  Region:  Torreon, 
Coahuela,  Mexico,  July  4-7,  1940. 

In  the  Laguna  region,  150,000  peasants 
are  working  out  their  own  economic  des- 
tiny on  the  basis  of  communal  ownership 
and  cooperative  working  of  the  land. 

This  conference  offers  an  opportunity 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 
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to  study  Mexico's  chief  problem — the  dis- 
tribution and  working  of  the  land — at 
first  hand,  in  the  most  vivid  laboratory  of 
social  change  in  the  New  World. 

Another  conference  with  the  same  pro- 
gram will  be  held  August  3  to  5,  1940 
for  those  who  cannot  attend  in  July. 

For  information  write  Clarence  Senior, 
director;  La  Laguna  Conference,  Avda. 
Chapultepec  512,  Mexico,  D.  F.  (After 
June  30,  Hotel  Galicia,  Torreon,  Coah. 
Mexico.) 

Planned  for  Teachers 

A     PROGRAM     WHICH     AIMS     TO    ACQUAINT 

Americans  with  their  own  country — not 
its  tourist  sights,  but  the  lives  and  prob- 
lems of  its  people — has  been  initiated  by 
The  Open  Road  in  collaboration  with  the 
social  science  departments  of  leading  col- 
leges and  universities.  Over  the  past  fif- 
teen years,  The  Open  Road,  a  non-profit 
membership  organization,  has  operated 
approximately  400  trips  to  Europe  for 
groups  of  American  students.  The  1940 
social  study  program  is  principally  a  pro- 
ject in  teacher  education  on  the  graduate 
level: 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
A  sociological  field  course  in  southern 
conditions:  five  weeks;  4  points  credit; 
fee,  $195. 

Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard 
University.  A  workshop  in  social-eco- 
nomic factors  influencing  New  England 
education:  six  weeks;  full  course  of  grad- 
uate credit;  fee,  $197. 
School  of  Education,  'Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Youth  problems  in  urban  and 
rural  communities  of  the  Middlewest:  six 
to  eight  weeks;  6  to  9  points;  fee,  $225.  ' 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education. 
Life  problems  in  the  Great  Plains  and 
Rocky  Mountain  Area:  six  weeks;  9 
points;  fee  to  be  announced. 
School  of  Education,  New  Yor^  Univer- 
sity. Sociology  field  seminar  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley:  five  weeks;  6  points;  fee 
$275. 

Antioch  College.  Sociology  of  the  textile 
industry  in  New  England  and  the  South: 
eight  weeks;  8  or  9  points;  fee  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

All  these  courses  are  limited  to  groups 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  students.  The 
fees  cover  all  expenses.  For  further  in- 
formation address  the  institutions,  or  The 
Open  Road,  8  West  40  Street,  New  York. 
GRAPHIC) 
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ownership  and  management  of  the  distribution  systems.  And 
this  is  important.  This  is  the  part  of  the  electricity  business 
which  touches  the  average  consumer.  This  is  where  the  great- 
est economies  are  possible,  where  failures  in  good  manage- 
ment are  most  quickly  apparent.  These  distribution  systems, 
the  real  yardsticks,  are  wholly  decentralized  in  management 
under  TVA's  system.  The  decision  to  participate  or  to  re- 
main outside  the  regionwide  power  program  was  made  vol- 
untarily by  each  community.  By  referenda,  by  action  of  town 
and  city  councils,  by  public  meetings  of  farmers,  the  people 
expressed  their  will.  As  a  result,  the  ownership  and  respon- 
sibility for  those  municipal  and  cooperative  systems  which 
deliver  the  power  directly  to  the  consumers  in  the  cities, 
farms,  and  villages  are  lodged  with  the  people  themselves, 
according  to  their  expressed  desires. 

The  Authority  is  today  supplying  power  at  wholesale  to 
approximately  one  hundred  separate  and  independent  dis- 
tribution areas.  Thirty  of  these  are  operated  by  cooperatives, 
and  the  remainder  by  municipalities.  Federal  standards  laid 
out  in  the  TVA  act  are  maintained  by  means  of  provisions 
in  the  Authority's  wholesale  power  contracts.  But  the  own- 
ership and  the  ultimate  control  of  the  local  electricity  dis- 
tribution systems  are  vested  in  the  people  themselves. 

The  Agricultural  Program  at  the  Grass  Roots 

IN    ITS   PROGRAM    OF    SOIL    CONSERVATION,   THE    AUTHORITY'S    DE- 

centralized  administration  is  quite  literally  at  the  grass  roots. 
The  TVA  took  over  a  wartime  factory  at  Muscle  Shoals,  and 
the  TVA  statute  directed  TVA  to  use  that  plant  for  ex- 
perimentation in  the  producing  of  plant  foods  to  conserve 
the  nation's  soil.  It  was  further  directed  to  conduct  demon- 
strations on  the  land  in  the  use  of  the  fertilizer  thus  pro- 
duced, and  to  engage  in  a  program  of  soil  conservation.  On 
the  advice  of  experts  it  was  decided  to  devote  the  plant  to 
the  production  of  new  and  more  efficient  forms  of  phosphorus 
fertilizer;  and  as  soon  as  the  chemists  had  invented  and 
produced  a  satisfactory  new  material  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  testing  purposes,  experiments  on  the  land  began.  From 
the  beginning,  the  TVA  has  used  existing  local  agencies  for 
this  work.  To  set  out  the  basis  for  the  cooperative  effort, 
now  in  its  seventh  year,  written  agreements  were  executed 
with  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  associated  with 
the  land  grant  colleges  in  each  of  the  seven  Valley  states. 
These  are  all  local  institutions  staffed  by  men  of  long  ex- 
perience and  familiarity  with  local  conditions.  Each  experi- 
ment station  undertook  to  test  the  new  types  of  plant  foods 
under  conditions  of  scientific  control  and  observation.  And 
when  the  tests  yielded  adequate  technical  data,  a  program 
was  developed  to  test  and  to  demonstrate  the  new  products 
under  practical  farming  conditions.  Then,  in  its  steady 
march  toward  the  grass  roots,  the  TVA  began  its  program 
of  securing  the  active  participation  of  the  farmers  themselves. 
This  is  the  way  that  testing  is  being  done  in  the  field  today. 

The  county  agricultural  agent,  who  is  himself  a  combina- 
tion federal,  state,  and  local  official,  calls  together  the  farm- 
ers of  the  community  and  explains  the  testing  program  and 
its  relation  to  soil  fertility  and  rural  conservation.  Then  one 
farm  is  selected  by  the  farmers  themselves  to  be  used  as  a 
demonstration  unit.  That  farm  must  be  mapped  and  inven-. 
toried,  and  changes  in  his  farm  management  must  be  made 
by  the  farmer-operator  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a 
local  committee  of  his  neighbors  and  the  county  agent.  The 
men  who  conduct  the  test-demonstration  farms  are  not  ex- 
perts from  afar,  but  actual  farmers,  neighbors,  and  fellow- 
students  in  a  community  enterprise.  Neighboring  farmers 
visit  the  demonstration  farm,  walk  over  the  place,  watch 
for  results,  talk  it  all  over  among  themselves  at  the  general 
store  and  after  church  on  Sunday. 

On   March    1,    1940,   after   six   years,   there   were   28,469 
(Continued  on  page  366) 
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A  Great  Conference  -  -  with  Time  for  Fun 

TAMIMENT  SUMMER  CONFERENCE 

on 
The  New  Deal  and  the  1 940  Election 

June  20.  America  and  the  War. 

"  21.  Industry  and  the  New  Deal. 

"  21.  Labor  and  the  New  Deal. 

"  22.  The  New  Deal:  Promise  or  Menace? 

"  23.  The  New  Deal  and  the  1940  Election. 

Some  of  the  Speakers 

Marquis  W.  Childs,  John  T.  Flynn,  Dr.  Henry  Grady, 
William  Green,  Edward  Keating,  Algernon  Lee,  Dr.  Merle 
D.  Vincent,  Dr.  Frank  Bohn,  Louis  Waldman. 


All  the  sports:  swimming,  boating,  games,  dancing. 
A  brilliant  Max  Liebman  revue  on  Saturday  night. 


Special   Rates — including  admission  to  the  sessions — $5.00 
per  day.    $14.00  for  three  days.    Deluxe  accommodations 


TAMIMENT     ECONOMIC     AND     SOCIAL     INSTITUTE 

7  EAST  1 5th  ST.  AL  4-3094 


Universal  Praise  Hails  Its  Fine  Humanity! 

ADVENTURES  IN  GIVING 


by  William  H.  Matthews 

SECOND    EDITION 

A  DEEPLY  moving  chronicle  of 
one  man's  experience  in  a  world 
of  human  contrasts,  written  with  the 
understanding  and  gentleness  of  a 
Dickens.  "Adventures  in  Giving" 
might  well  be  sloganed  "Adventures  in 
Living — a  powerful  presentation  of  the 
underlying  principles  upon  which  per- 
manent human  restoration  and  progress 
depend."  A  MUST  book  for  EVERY- 
ONE. 


Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman: 

"A  real  contribution  to  the  solution  of  our  present  day  problems 
in  welfare." 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson: 

"A  paean  to  the  dignity,  the  unassailable  integrity  of  the  human 
personality.  Its  philosophy,  religion  and  politics  makes  its  reading 
a  delight/' 

James  B.  Pratt, 

Professor  of  Philosophy,   Williams  College: 

"A  great  human  document  written  with  unusual  penetration,  sym- 
pathy and  breadth  of  vision." 

Mayor  F.  H.  LaCuardia: 

"A  story  of  the  fight  waged  fearlessly  for  the  man  who  had  no 
one  to  fight  for  him.  Bill  Matthews  was  a  pioneer  long  before 
aid  to  the  needy,  security,  and  unemployment  relief  were  recognized 
as  a  function  of  government.*' 

New  York  Times  Book  Review: 

"Excellent  both  as  a  personal  and  as  a  social  document.  Clearly 
evaluates  the  defects  and  virtues  of  legislative  panaceas." 

Survey  Associates,  Inc.     112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City 
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farms  cooperating  in  this  demonstration  program,  a  pro- 
gram now  going  forward  in  twenty  states.  In  these  twenty 
states,  4,553,228  acres  of  land  have  been  included  in  an  ac- 
tive program  for  the  reduction  of  soil  and  water  losses  under 
community  auspices.  Each  farm  is  in  the  center  of  a  group 
of  from  15  to  125  participating  farmers.  Thus,  about  800,- 
000  farmers  are  now  actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  a 
national  conservation  program  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 
The  Extension  Service  provides  information  and  leadership 
in  setting  up  the  organization  and  supervising  the  record 
keeping  of  these  demonstrations.  The  TVA  provides  the 
plan  of  procedure,  the  fertilizer  materials,  and  funds  for 
assistance  in  organization  and  supervision,  but  the  farmers 
themselves  carry  on  the  demonstrations.  There  is  no  im- 
position of  regulations  designed  in  remote  headquarters. 
Compliance  with  any  of  these  plans  is  never  mandatory. 
The  contracts  between  the  federal  government  and  these 
groups  of  its  citizens  are  voluntarily  entered  into  and  carried 
out.  But  a  farmer  who  joins  a  national  program  of  soil 
rebuilding  is  asked  to  forego  a  part  of  his  cash  income 
when  he  sows  his  land  to  cover  crops  for  a  season.  And  for 
the  farmer  whose  family  must  be  fed  and  educated  on  a 
slender  margin,  this  may  mean  a  major  dislocation  of  his 
personal  budget.  He  may  be  eager  to  join  for  the  good  of 
his  community  and  his  country,  and  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant to  the  well-being  of  urban  industrial  centers  that  he 
should,  but  the  problem  he  faces  is  how  to  increase  the  rev- 
enues on  a  part  of  his  land  so  he  can  protect  the  rest. 

The  TVA  early  learned  from  its  men  in  the  field  that  the 
soil  program  it  was  promoting  could  never  be  widely  adopted 
in  the  South  until  new  and  cheap  farm  equipment  was  de- 
signed, and  unless  means  of  raising  farm  income  were  dis- 
covered and  demonstrated.  The  conflicts  between  the  self 
interest  of  the  individual  farmer  and  the  nation's  interest  in 
soil  preservation  have  to  be  removed.  Those  conflicts  can 
be  seen  at  the  grass  roots.  They  are  not  visible  from  afar. 

All  experts  agreed,  for  example,  that  the  planting  of  small 
grains  on  hillside  lespedeza  sod  was  desirable  to  prevent 
erosion  from  winter  rains,  to  keep  the  valuable  nitrogen  in 
the  sod  roots  from  leaching,  and  to  furnish  an  extra  crop. 
But  the  equipment  available  at  the  hardware  store  was  too 
costly  for  low  income  farms  to  purchase,  and  it  took  too 
much  of  the  farmer's  time  to  operate.  So  TVA  technicians 
designed  new  equipment.  A  furrow  seeder  to  be  attached  to 
a  two-horse  plow  was  developed.  Farmers  put  it  to  practical 
tests  and  demonstrations  on  farms  in  fifty  counties  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  with  the  technical  help  of  the  Extension 
Service  and  its  county  agents.  Manufacturers  of  farm  equip- 
ment became  interested,  and  now  the  furrow  seeder  is  being 
produced  to  sell  for  less  than  $25,  and  sales  to  farmers  in 
eight  states  are  already  reported.  While  one  group  of  TVA 
technicians  worked  on  the  problem  of  farm  equipment,  an- 
other was  experimenting  in  methods  by  which  soil  conserv- 
ing crops  could  be  made  to  produce  added  income. 

No  government  can  expect  its  citizens  to  gamble  with 
their  scant  resources  by  planting  a  crop  of  uncertain  returns, 
even  though  the  conservation  of  the  nation's  soil  may  be 
promoted  by  its  cultivation.  The  success  of  an  experiment 
in  the  quick-freezing  of  berries  encouraged  farmers  to  in- 
crease the  acreage  planted  to  these  soil-conserving  crops. 
Without  risking  his  family's  livelihood,  a  farmer  can  put 
into  practice  the  soil  conserving  techniques  that  science  has 
produced  and  the  federal  government  has  brought  to  his 
door.  Now  the  freezing  process  has  been  successfully  ap- 
plied to  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  fruits,  meats  and  poultry. 
Farm  marketing  may  be  revolutionized  when  the  equipment 
goes  into  general  commercial  use. 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  encouraging  the  use  of 
livestock  in  the  farm  economy  of  the  South.  Another  group 
of  specialists  worked  on  that,  and  as  one  illustrative  result 


last  year  in  Clarksville,  Ga.,  sixty-one  families  stored  16,000 
pounds  of  meat  and  other  perishable  farm  products  in  a 
community  refrigerator.  It  was  one  of  eleven  demonstration 
projects  scattered  throughout  the  Tennessee  Valley,  which 
serve  in  all  more  than  250  families.  Rural  refrigeration  was 
almost  unknown  in  this  area  until  TVA's  research  demon- 
strated that  a  community  "cooler"  could  be  constructed  for 
a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  TVA  electricity  rates  made  its 
operation  possible  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $50  for  a  year. 

These  activities  are  examples  to  show  you  what  we  mean 
in  TVA  when  we  talk  about  a  decentralized  federal  admin- 
istration. We  mean  the  stimulation  and  use  of  state  and 
local  agencies,  both  private  and  public,  and  the  promotion  of 
local  energies  and  skills.  We  mean  a  national  program  ad- 
ministered so  close  to  the  grass  roots  that  it  is  possible 
promptly  to  see  and,  by  enlisting  the  interest  and  participa- 
tion of  the  citizens  affected,  to  remedy  each  conflict  between 
the  objectives  of  general  regulations  and  the  problems  of 
the  individual.  I  could  multiply  the  examples  and  describe 
the  experiments  in  the  processing  of  sorghum,  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  of  cottonseed  meal,  about  the  development  of 
electric  hay  driers,  seed  harvesters,  seeders,  threshers,  feed 
grinders,  brooders,  and  the  like.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  TVA  industrial  research  is  not  confined  to  farm 
products,  but  extends  as  well  to  new  inventions  in  the 
processing  of  regional  mineral  resources  and  economic  sur- 
veys relating  to  products  of  the  forests.  But  that  is  another 
story,  a  related  story  of  decentralized  industry,  too  long  to 
include  in  this  space. 

ALMOST  EVERY  ONE  OF  THESE  ACTIVITIES  HAS  BEEN  ADVANCED 
by  cooperation  between  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies. 
TVA  has  executed  dozens  of  agreements,  with  state  and  city 
governments,  with  groups  of  farmers,  business  men,  even 
sportsmen's  clubs.  Problems  ranging  all  the  way  from  public 
health  to  city  planning  are  being  faced  by  federal  and  local 
agencies  working  together.  Let  me  cite  as  an  example,  one 
demonstration  in  Guntersville,  Ala.,  a  town  of  about  2,800 
people.  With  the  flooding  of  the  reservoir  behind  Gunters- 
ville dam,  the  city  was  left  at  the  end  of  a  long,  narrow 
peninsula  jutting  out  into  the  lake,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  broad  expanse  of  water.  Extensive  readjustments 
in  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  certain  other  public 
facilities  were  made  necessary;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
cellent opportunities  were  afforded  for  the  improvement  of 
the  physical  appearance  of  the  town,  and  for  the  development 
of  entirely  new  facilities  for  water  transportation  and  recrea- 
tion. In  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  of  the 
new  situation,  whose  problems  and  opportunities  TVA  had 
alike  created,  the  Authority  contributed  funds  to  the  Alabama 
State  Planning  Commission  for  the  services  of  planning  con- 
sultants and  a  resident  planning  engineer  in  Guntersville. 
Both  the  Authority  and  the  State  Planning  Commission 
have  contributed  technical  advice,  the  latter  agency  assuming 
primary  responsibility  for  directing  the  development.  With 
this  stimulation  and  technical  assistance,  an  active  City 
Planning  Commission  has  been  created.  A  planning  com- 
mission ordinance  and  a  comprehensive  city  zoning  ordinance 
have  been  adopted  to  encourage  urban  growth  in  an  orderly 
'manner,  preserving  city  amenities  and  property  values.  The 
local  planning  officials  not  only  guide  and  control  the  use 
of  private  lands  within  and  around  the  city  of  Guntersville, 
they  also  advise  with  the  Authority  and  are  of  genuine  as- 
sistance in  helping  to  develop  the  most  desirable  use  of  the 
Authority's  property  in  the  vicinity.  Because  the  TVA  is 
close  to  the  problems,  it  is  able  to  make  certain  that  the  city 
will  enjoy  the  maximum  advantages  incident  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a  federal  program.  Its  citizens,  in  cooperation 
with  the  federal  government,  are  minimizing  the  inevitable 
problems.  They  are  participating  partners  in  the  job. 
This  is  the  way  TVA's  program  is  being  carried  on  today. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKER  WANTED 


SUPERVISOR  AND  CONSULTANT  ON  CHILD. 
PLACEMENT.  Opening  in  Jewish  generalized 
case  work  agency  for  Supervisor  who  would 
serve  also  as  Child  Care  Consultant.  Qualifi- 
cations: completion  of  two  years  in  graduate 
school  of  social  work,  experience  in  progressive 
case  work  agency,  preferably  child  placement, 
and  some  experience  in  supervision.  7665 
Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SOCIAL  WORKER  of  training  and  experience  in 
field  of  social  service  agencies,  Y.M.H.A.,  Set- 
tlement, Community  Center,  East,  West,  South, 
U.S.A.  Open  for  position.  Served  as  "Ex- 
ecutive Director."  Will  hring_  a  broad  experi- 
ence as  organizer  and  administrator.  Changes 
in  field  due  to  desire  to  broaden  experience. 
Location  unimportant.  References.  7660 
Survey. 

Experienced  executive  available,  fifteen  years'  ex- 
perience private  agency  desires  institutional 
position  with  children  or  aged.  Member 
A.A.S.W.  7666  Survey. 

POSITION  WANTED:  Boys  worker.  B.S.  and 
M.A.  in  Social  Administration;  major  in  group 
work.  Eight  years  experience  in  summer  camps, 
references.  Roy  Treuhaft,  340  Islington  St., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Executive,  consultant,  or  supervisory  position  in 
or  near  New  York  City  desired  by  woman. 
Professional  school  graduate — psychiatric,  fam- 
ily,  and  children's  experience.  Three  years' 
supervisory  experience.  7669  Survey. 

Young  man,  receiving  M.S.  in  Social  Work  in 
June ;  interested  in  Probation  and  Parole, 
Penal,  Correction,  and  institutional  work;  also 
other  related  branches.  7664  Survey. 

Boys'  Worker  desires  position  in  Settlement  or 
Institution.  Nine  years  in  Settlements.  Ex- 
ecutive abilitv.  Broad  experience  in  boys' 
work  field.  No  question  of  location.  Available 
now.  Applicant  steadily  employed  but  desires 
change.  7674  Survey. 

Couple  experienced  in  progressive  Children's  In- 
stitutions desire  larger  opportunity.  Now  em- 
ployed, but  desire  advancement.  Trained  in  ad- 
ministration and  group  work  with  both  boys 
and  girls.  Highest  references.  7671  Survey. 

TRAINED  GROUP  WORKER,  fine  Jewish 
background,  available  for  sub-executive  or  ex- 
ecutive work.  Successful  experience  in  all 
phases  club  and  program  work,  training  lead- 
ers, camp  administration.  7672  Survey. 

CAMP  DIRECTOR,  trained  group  worker,  ex- 
perienced in  modern  methods  of  administration 
and  programming  wants  year  round  position 
in  camp  work.  Excellent  success  in  experi- 
mental programs  and  leader  training.  7673 
Survey. 


WEARING  APPAREL 


FOR  THAT  enviable  well  groomed  look  in  your 
new  hat,  dress  and  coat  visit  Miss  Goodman's 
Shop.  We  dress  successful  career  women, 
clever  enough  to  discount  snooty  labels.  474 
Seventh  Avenue,  near  36th  St.  LA.  4-4013. 

ORANGES  FOR  SALE 

Tree  ripened.  •  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
used.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  $3.50, 
Grapefruit  $3.25,  Tangerines  $3.50.  Mixed 
Fruit  $3.50.  Half  Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless 
Limes  $6.00  bushel. 

Special  quantity  rates 
A.  H.  BURKET,  Sebring,   Florida 

LANGUAGES 
SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

by   our    self- taught    methods 

37    Languages 

Send    for   List    S 

SCHOENHOF  BOOK  CO. 

387    Washington    Street  Boston,    Maas. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

AID     SERVICES:     Research,     Ghost     Writing, 
Publicity,  Typing. 


545  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


MU.  2-4217 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED    POSITIONS 
Men    .    .    .    S2.5OO    to    S15.0OO    .    .    .    Women 

Our  confidential  system  (hiding  your  identity) 
works  for  you;  serves  to  increase  your  salary; 
promotes  you  for  high-salaried  executive  posi- 
tions at  moderate  cost ;  if  you  have  earned  $2,500 
or  more,  can  prove  it,  write  for  valuable  in- 
formation. No.  43  Executive's  Promotion  Ser- 
vice, Washington,  D.C. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 3Oc   per  line 

Non-display 5C     per    word 

Minimum   Charge     .     .     $1.OO   per   insertion 

Discount!      .      .      1O%   on  three  insertions 

CASH   WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 


—  OUT-OF-PRINT  and   Hard-to-Find   Books — | 

supplied;  also  family  and  town  histories,  magazine 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  mbjects,  all  languages.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants — no  obligation.  We  report 
promptly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
117    Wtst    48th    St.      Dept.    E      New    York    City 1 


Mary  K.  Simkhovitch 

CROUP     LIFE 

Tust  coming  from  the  press  IB  this  simple  but 
revealing  analysis  of  the  primary  groups  In  which 
humanity  la  enmeshed.  The  Director  of  Greenwich 
House  .shows  how  the  relationships  of  the  family 
grow  through  the  larger  groups.  $1.00 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 
347  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  IS  REALLY  GOING  ON 
IN  EUROPE? 

To  keep  fully  informed  read  The  Manches- 
ter Guardian,  for  more  than  a  century 
Europe's  leading  liberal  newspaper.  Mailed 
directly  by  the  publisher,  copies  of  The 
Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  arrive  with- 
out censorship  delay,  bringing  news  from 
the  actual  seat  of  war  directly  to  your  let- 
ter box  sometimes  as  much  as  two  weeks 
quicker  than  first-class  mail.  Take  advan- 
tage of  our  introductory  offer:  for  13  weeks 
send  only  $1  to  Manchester  Guardian,  221 
West  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


Its  success  is  vital  to  each  citizen  and  to  the  country 
as  a  whole.  And  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  people,  the 
experiment  in  methods  of  decentralized  administration  may 
prove  to  be  as  important  to  this  country  as  the  stability  of 
the  physical  structures  it  has  built. 

The  National  View 

I   HAVE  DWELT  MAINLY   ON   DECENTRALIZATION   AS  A   METHOD   OF 

channeling  the  administration  of  national  policies  and  pro- 
rams  out  from  the  center.    But  the  vitality  of  democratic 
:ision  also  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  extent  to 
iich   the  grass   roots   can   furnish   facts   and   judgment   to 
•e  central  authority,  so  that  it  may  not  grow  anemic  on  a 
iet  of  "fundamental  principles"  and  a  priori  reasoning.  And 
'«  TVA,  like  the  waterway  it  has  created,  is  not  a  one 
iy  traffic  artery.    A  steady  stream  of  ideas  and  experience, 
veloped  out  of  actual  field  conditions  and  out  of  the  wis- 
>m  and  creative  intelligence  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
:gion,  moves  to  the  national  center. 

I  have,  of  course,  told  only  a  small  part  of  the  story.  I 
ve  not  described  the  rise  of  community  organizations  in 
rural  sections,  nor  the  hearty  way  in  which  men  and  women 
in  these  community  groups  work  together,  in  a  combination 
of  the  eighteenth  century  New  England  town  meeting  and 
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a  modern  business  cooperative  town.  We  arc  all  coming  to 
a  realization  that  the  test  of  democracy  may  prove  to  be  our 
capacity  to  create  and  sustain  democratic  methods  correlative 
with  democratic  ends.  John  Dewey  in  "Freedom  and  Cul- 
ture," wrote: 

"The  conflict  as  it  concerns  the  democracy  to  which  our 
history  commits  us  is  within  our  own  institutions  and  atti- 
tudes. It  can  be  won  only  by  extending  the  application  o£ 
democratic  methods,  methods  of  consultation,  persuasion, 
negotiation,  communication,  cooperative  intelligence,  in  the 
task  of  making  our  own  politics,  industry,  education,  our 
culture  generally,  a  servant  and  an  evolving  manifestation 
of  democratic  ideas.  ..." 

So,  let  TVA  be  judged  not  alone  by  its  performance  as 
an  electricity  yardstick,  or  as  a  producer  of  an  improved 
fertilizer,  or  as  the  builder  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  sys- 
tems of  water  control  structures  on  this  continent,  but  by  its 
failure  or  its  success  in,  as  John  Dewey  has  expressed  it, 
"securing  and  maintaining  an  ever  increasing  release  of 
the  powers  of  human  nature,  in  service  of  a  freedom  which 
is  cooperative  and  a  cooperation  which  is  voluntary." 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Margaret  Owen,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


THE    NEW   YORK   SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

THE  School  offers  a  basic  training  in  social 
'  work  which  prepares  students  for  responsible 
positions  in  public  or  private  fields.  Field  work 
is  arranged  in  both  tax-supported  and  private 
agencies. 

/OPPORTUNITIES  for  technical  training  in 
^•^  the  more  specialized  fields  of  social  work 
are  provided  for  students  who  have  had  ade- 
quate professional  experience. 

A  SEQUENCE  of  evening  courses  selected 
**  from  the  regular  curriculum  is  planned  for 
employed  social  workers  in  the  New  York  area. 

/CATALOGUES  describing  the  full-time  and 
^  part-time  curriculum  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Registrar. 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  N.  Y. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  in 
Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Social  Research 
Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

.-i  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

An  Intensive  and  basic  experience  In  the  various  branches  of  nursing  Is 
offered   during   the   thirty-two   months'    course  which   leads   to   the  degree   of 

MASTER   OF   NURSING 

A    Bachelor's    degree    in    arts,    science    or   philosophy    from    a   college   of 
approved    standing    is    required    for    admission. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address! 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New    Haven,    Connecticut 
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SUMMER   QUARTER,    1940 
First    Term— June     17     to    July    19 
Second  Term — July  22  to  August  23 


ACADEMIC   YEAR    1940-41 
Begins  September  30 


Announcements  on  Request 

THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited    by    EDITH   ABBOTT 
A  Professional  Quarterly  for  Social  Workers 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Carola     Woerishoffer     Graduate     Department     of     Social 

Economy  and  Social  Research 
Member,  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 

Preparation  for  positions  dealing  with  social  case  work,  social 
insurance,  child  welfare,  social  welfare  planning,  group  work, 
vocational  guidance,  human  relations  in  industry,  social  and  in- 
dustrial research,  administration  of  public  and  private  agencies  in 
the  fields  of  social  welfare  and  labor;  also  graduate  study  in 
sociology  and  the  social  sciences. 

Two  year  Certificates 

Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Courses  open  to  graduates  of  colleges 
of  recognized  standing  who  have  had 
preliminary  work  in  Social  Sciences. 

Address:  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 


Live  While  You  Learn  at 
SILVER  BAY  SUMMER  SCHOOL  at  Lake  George,  N.Y. 

Cultural  —  Professional  —  Recreational  Courses  for  social  work- 
ers, recreation  leaders,  teachers,  Y.M.  and  Y-W.C.A.  secretaries. 
Two  terms  —  July  11-31;  August  1-21.  For  Bulletin,  write 

PROF.    L.    K.    HALL,    263    Alden    Street,    Springfield,    Mass. 
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IAGAZINE        OF       SOCIAL        INTERPRETATION 


We  Face  a  New  World  Order 

by  Vera  Micheles  Dean 

Altruism  at  Armageddon  fey  Victor  V/eyfer/g/it 
Skilled  Labor  Wanted!  fey  Beulah 
Potential  Americans  fey  Francis  fi/ 


A  Valley  to  Hold  To  :  TVA  and  the  Little  Man  fey  George  C.  Stoney 


Whose  Vacation  Is  This,  Anyway? 


CAMPING  out  is  fun — if  it  doesn't  last  too 
long.  We  speak  of  "roughing  it"  and 
brag  about  the  hardships  entailed.  But  only  a 
few  years  ago  it  wasn't  considered  a  hardship 
to  live  this  way.  For  most  people,  it  was  the 
only  way  they  had  to  live. 

The  tin  washtub,  for  instance.  It  did  duty 
Monday  mornings  and  Saturday  nights,  and 
the  water  was  heated  in  the  reservoir  at  the 
back  of  the  wood-burning  range.  Splitting  the 
wood  was  good  exercise — but  it  was  no  fun 
to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  cold  nights  to  keep 
the  fire  going.  And  the  feeble  kerosene  lamps, 
though  a  great  improvement  over  candles,  had 
to  be  continually  cleaned  and  filled. 


Sometimes  we  have  to  "rough  it"  to  realize 
the  improvements  time  has  brought  —  many  of 
them  through  electricity.  Not  only  electric 
lights,  and  automatic  heat,  and  electric  appli- 
ances to  make  housekeeping  easier,  but  also  auto- 
mobiles, better  roads,  better  coats  and  dresses. 

Wherever  electricity  has  been  put  to  work  in 
industry,  it  has  brought  us  better-quality  and 
lower-cost  products.  And  because  General  Elec- 
tric scientists,  engineers,  and  workmen  arc 
finding  still  more  ways  to  make  electricity 
useful,  we  can  look  forward  to  still  greater 
improvements  in  America's  standard  of  living 
through  the  continued  creation  of  More  Goods 
for  More  People  at  Less  Cost. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL  »  ELECTRIC 

^^^^^^  952-3G1 

NEW    YORK    WORLD'S    FAIR  — SEE    THE     G-E     "HOUSE     OF     MAGIC"  — SAN     FRANCISCO     EXPOSITION 


AT  THIS  NEW  YORK  FAIR  EXHIBIT 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Consumer 

learn  how  to  get  more 

for  their  dollars 


HERE  is  a  New  York 
World's  Fair  exhibit 
which  you  will  not  want  to 
miss.  It  is  devoted  entirely 
to  consumer  education.  Last 
year  over  250,000  men  and 
women  found  inspiration 
and  guidance  in  the  movies 
and  animated  displays 
showing  how  to  stretch  the 
family  dollar. 

These  fascinating  action 
exhibits  dramatize  family 
budgeting  and  buying  of 
clothing,  home  furnishings 
and  food.  They  show  prac- 
tical ways  to  save  on  most 
daily  purchases.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Consumer  learn  how  to 
manage  their  money  affairs, 
buy  more  intelligently,  and 
protect  their  interests  in  the 
market.  The  clothing  ex- 
hibit has  been  completely 
rebuilt  for  this  year.  The 
other  displays  contain  much 
new  material. 

Inspiring  entertainment 

Two  motion  pictures  pro- 
vide constructive  entertain- 
ment in  an  air-conditioned 
theater.  One  picture  fea- 
tures Edgar  A.  Guest  in  a 
story  full  of  human  interest. 
In  this  film  Mr.  Guest  gives 
his  finest  portrayal  of  his 
famous  poem  "Home."  The 


action  in  the  other  movie 
starts  where  most  story 
books  end — after  the  wed- 
ding ceremony.  "Happily 
Ever  After"  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  every  woman  to 
make  her  house  a  home. 

Household's  well  known 
Library  of  Consumer  Ed- 
ucation is  prominently  dis- 
played where  visitors  may 
"serve  themselves."  The 
booklets  in  the  series  are 
sold  for  2'At  each.  This  dis- 
play will  give  you  a  splen- 
did opportunity  to  examine 
all  the  volumes  in  the  series. 

No  advertising 

There  is  no  advertising  of 
the  company's  loan  service 
in  the  exhibit.  The  whole 
effort  is  directed  toward 
urging  and  helping  families 
to  learn  more  about  buying 
of  home  necessities  and 
management  of  family  in- 
come in  order  not  to  go  into 
unnecessary  debt. 

We  believe  that  you  will 
find  much  in  the  Household 
Finance  exhibit  of  help  to  you 
in  your  work  with  clients. 
Our  exhibit  is  located  in  the 
Maritime  Transport  and 
Communications  Building 
near  the  two  red  pylons. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION   and  Subsidiaries 

Headquarter!:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

"Doctor  of  Family  Finances" 

One  of  America's  leading  family  finance  organizations  with  282  branches  in    184  cities 


War  Propaganda  and 
The  United  States 

by    HAROLD    LAVINE 
and  JAMES  WECHSLER 

Published     for     the     Institute     for     Propaganda 
Analysis  by  Ya/e  University  Press. 

The  first  book  on  propaganda  in  World  War  II  is 
just  off  the  press!  War  Propaganda  and  the  United 
States  deals  with  a  propaganda  war  that  is  still  being 
waged.  While  foreign  agents  are  still  at  work  in  this 
country,  the  book  reveals  their  activities;  it  analyzes  the 
propaganda  of  American  isolationists  and  intervention- 
ists, the  "propaganda  of  pathos"  conducted  by  Allied 
relief  societies,  and  the  "propaganda  of  hatred"  fostered 
by  native  fascist  groups. 

A  paper-bound  copy  of  War  Propaganda  and  the 
United  States  will  be  sent  free  to  all  subscriber-members 
of  the  Institute.  Send  in  your  subscription  today.  For 
only  $2  you  will  receive  twelve  monthly  bulletins,  occa- 
sional special  studies,  PLUS  this  new,  355-page  book  on 
war  propaganda. 


INSTITUTE 

FOR 

PROPAGANDA 
ANALYSIS 

Dept.    S — 

40   E.   49th   St., 

New   York,   N.   Y 


Q  Send  me  Ihe  neit  12  monthly  bulletin*  and  special  studies  (Regular 
Subscription  82),  ~ith  a  FREE  copy  of  War  Propaganda  and  the 
United  State,  A»  for  S2 

D  Send  me  your  SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER:  including  all 
Institute  publications  to  date  (Propaganda  Analysis  Bound  Volumes 
I  and  II,  Group  Leader's  Guide  to  Propaganda  Analysis,  War 
Propaganda  and  the  U.  S.}  PLUS  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Propaganda  Analysis  bulletins  $4 
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The  Gist  of  It 


LETTERS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  SOUTH  OF 
France  in  early  June  gave  tragic  account 
of  "the  incredible  exodus"  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  millions  of  civilians  who  fled, 
before  the  Nazi  advance.  Homes  wrecked, 
wordly  possessions  gone,  many  were  ill  or 
wounded;  all  were  exhausted.  Daily  comes 
news  of  events  that  make  their  distress  all 
the  more  acute.  On  page  373  the  manag- 
ing editor  calls  upon  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  individuals  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Here  is  something 
we  are  fully  equipped  to  do;  here  is  ac- 
tion that  will  help  our  own  morale  as  well. 

IN  THE  NOVEMBER  ISSUE,  VERA  MICHELES 
Dean,  research  director  of  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Association,  described  Europe  as  she 
saw  it  on  the  eve  of  war.  Now  she  dwells 
upon  how  fundamentally  Germany's  Blitz- 
krieg affects  the  lives  of  every  American. 
Facing  a  new  world  in  which  we  must 
get  our  bearings  without  confusion  and  in- 
ternal dissension,  Mrs.  Dean  points  out  five 
concrete  lines  of  action  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Page  378.  Her  article 
is  drawn  from  a  far-sighted  address  given 
at  a  general  session  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  in  Grand  Rapids. 

WlLBERT     SNOW,    WHOSE    POEM    APPEARS     ON 

page  382,  is  professor  of  English  at  Wesle- 
yan  University.  Author  of  a  number  of 
volumes  of  verse,  his  newest  book,  "Maine 
Tides,"  will  soon  be  published  by  Holt. 

SINCE  THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CON- 
gress  May  16,  asking  increased  expendi- 
tures for  defense,  there  has  been  constant 
discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  our  supply  of 
skilled  labor  to  meet  the  emergency  in  de- 
fense industries.  On  page  383  Beulah 
Amidon,  industrial  editor,  weighs  the  coun- 
try's skilled  labor  resources — actual  and 
potential. 

FRANCIS  HACKETT  SPENT  THE  PAST  THREE 
years  in  Denmark.  The  style  of  the  author 
of  "Henry  VIII,"  "Francis  I,"  and  "Queen 
Anne  Boleyn"  is  evident  in  his  observations 
page  388.  Those  who  heard  him  de- 
liver this  talk  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
urvey  Associates  will  long  remember  the 
quiet  cultivated  voice  that  spoke  of  quiet 
civilized  nations. 

IN  THE  JANUARY  AND  MARCH  ISSUES  AP- 
ared  two  challenging  articles  on  "Suff- 
age  in  the  South"  which  have  been  widely 
uoted.  The  author,  George  C.  Stoney, 

himself  a  southerner,  now  reports  what 
tr.  Hixson  and  others  in  Tennessee  Valley 
ates  have  to  say  about  the  TVA.  Page 
31. 

RELIGIOUS    EDITOR    OF    THE    Chicago    Daily 
News,  William  F.  McDermott  will  be  re- 
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membered  by  our  readers  as  the  author  of 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Joslyn  Com- 
pany's profit  sharing  plan  published  last 
year  and  as  co-author  of  "Blueprinting 
Jobs,"  the  work  of  Science  Research  As- 
sociates, in  April.  Page  400. 

Avis  D.  CARLSON  HAS  LONG  BEEN  INTER- 
ested  in  cooperative  medical  services  and 
has  written  a  number  of  articles  on  this 
theme.  Her  account  of  the  community 
hospital  in  Elk  City,  Okla.,  with  its  1,200 
member  families,  appeared  in  Survey 
Graphic  three  years  ago.  On  page  402 
Mrs.  Carlson  gives  timely  advice. 


ON  PAGE  405,  FRANCIS  BIDDLE,  SOLICITOR 
General  of  the  United  States,  tells  why  the 
immigration  service  was  shifted  from  Labor 
to  Justice,  how  the  new  plan  will  be  ad- 
ministered. His  article  is  based  on  his  re- 
cent broadcast  over  an  NBC  network. 


Dr.  Ward  and  the  ACLU 

To    THE    EDITOR:    With    most    of   the 


dis- 


cussion  of   the   relation   of  communists   to 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union  covered  by  Vic- 
tor Weybright  in   his  article  in  your  May 
issue  the  record  is  in  entire  agreement. 
But  the  set  of  facts  concerning  Dr.  Harry 
(Continued  on  page  416) 
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Altruism  at  Armageddon 


by   VICTOR   WEYBRIGHT 


I 


"American  altruism  was  never  more  in  our  own  interest  than 
it  will  prove  to  be  in  a  vast  and  immediate  expansion  of  re- 
lief to  the  war  victims  of  Europe."  This  is  the  challenge 
which  the  managing  editor  presents  in  a  sequel  to  his  earlier 
article,  "Sympathy  Is  Not  Enough." 


HATEVER  THE   SHAPE  OF   THINGS  TO  COME   IN   EUROPE,  ONE 

thing  is  certain.  The  survivors  face  famine  and  disease 
which  can  be  prevented  only  by  help  from  the  New 
World.  It  is  still  impossible  to  estimate  the  need,  but 
Poland  has  afforded  an  alarming  glimpse  into  the  future. 
Meanwhile  the  dislocation  of  civilian  populations  in  west- 
ern Europe — "the  incredible  exodus" — is  an  epic  of  such 
indescribable  horror  that  no  American  can  visualize  it. 
Suppose,  if  you  can,  that  all  the  people  of  New  England 
were  suddenly  swept  from  homes  and  factories,  hounded 
southward  under  fire  and  bombardment,  and  dumped 
penniless  in  Virginia — that  would  be  a  mild  parallel.  Or 
that  the  whole  population  of  Canada,  forced  to  flee  over 
the  border,  was  at  the  mercy  of  United  States  hospitality 
— that  would  be  relatively  the  situation  which  France  has 
faced  in  the  weeks  of  her  desperate  struggle. 

Hitler's  techniques  of  conquest  have  added  a  terrifying 
new  dimension  to  the  care  and  feeding,  and  even  to  the 
employment,  of  the  refugees  of  1940.  Among  the  sorry 
multitudes  were  Nazi  agents  who  have  spread  panic,  spies 
who  have  paved  the  way  for  the  German  war  machine. 
Even  more  disturbing,  Hitler  has  used  the  child  refugees 
of  the  last  war,  Germans  and  Austrians  who  learned  the 
languages  of  the  little  neutral  nations  that  took  them  in, 
as  advance  agents  in  his  seizure  twenty  years  later,  of 
neutral  countries  that  had  sheltered  them.  So,  today,  even 
innocent  children  are  suspected  and  denied  a  haven  in 
other  lands.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  civilization  of  France 
that  even  in  her  shock  and  extremity  she  received,  reg- 
istered, billeted  and  fed  a  million  Belgians,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Dutch,  seventy  thousand  Luxembourgers, 


all  in  one  fortnight  in  May.  In  addition,  before  the  fall  of 
Paris,  millions  of  homeless  citizens  of  northern  France 
were  handled  and  were  given  an  allotment  of  10  francs  a 
day  for  adults  and  8  francs  a  day  for  children,  with  the 
workers  and  farmers  among  them  immediately  classified 
and  put  to  suitable  jobs.  All  of  this  on  top  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Spanish  refugees  who,  up  to  the  end  of 
May,  had  been  a  heavy  charge  on  French  funds  in  spite 
of  the  aid  given  by  international  groups,  and  the  services 
of  various  relief  agencies,  prominent  among  them  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Due  to  the  difficulties  of  channel  shipping,  Great  Brit- 
ain could  not  receive  great  numbers  of  Dutch  and  Bel- 
gian refugees — probably  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  all  told.  They  were  fed,  clothed,  bathed,  medi- 
cally treated  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  dispersed  to 
reception  areas  through  County  Council  Assistance 
Boards,  in  collaboration  with  numerous  volunteer  organ- 
izations. 

Bare  figures  do  not  begin  to  convey  the  difficulties. 
Great  Britain  and  France,  while  dealing  with  refugees 
from  the  combat  areas,  were  at  the  same  time  carrying 
the  burden  of  evacuating  other  threatened  areas  and  spur- 
ring military,  industrial,  and  transportation  efforts.  Little 
is  known  of  civilian  conditions  in  countries  other  than 
France  and  England.  In  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
and  Norway  and  in  the  German  occupied  sections  of 
France,  all  information,  as  in  Poland,  is  under  the  control 
of  German  authorities,  and  hence  is  meager  and  unde- 
pendable.  I  say  this  advisedly.  At  the  end  of  May  when 
I  telephoned  the  German  Library  of  Information  in  New 
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ifork  City  for  whatever  facts  were  available  on  civilian 
conditions  in  German-held  territory  I  was  sent  a  complete 
set  of  standardized  printed  bulletins — "Facts  in  Review" 
— which  revealed  nothing  insofar  as  Western  Europe  was 
concerned,  and  which  contained  so  many  statements  on 
Poland  that  were  in  direct  conflict  with  what  has  been 
reported  by  responsible  American  sources  of  information, 
that  I  discounted  the  entire  publication.  When,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  German  Library  of  Information,  I 
wrote  to  the  Trans-Ocean  News  Service  for  more  perti- 
nent material  I  was  told  nothing;  instead  I  was  offered 
the  news  service  at  $5  a  week. 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  Nazi  handling  of  a  legiti- 
mate editorial  request  for  information,  was  the  treatment 
given  to  a  similar  query  made  of  the  British  Library  of 
Information  and  the  French  News  Service.  The  New 
York  offices  sent  special  cables  to  their  governments  and 
compiled  material  for  me  not  only  of  government  ac- 
tivity in  connection  with  refugees,  but  of  the  work  of 
voluntary  charitable  and  religious  organizations,  complete 
with  English  and  French  addresses. 

As  the  days  march  onward  the  facts  and  figures  multi- 
ply. The  circumstances  of  all  civilians  grow  more  desper- 
ate and  unpredictable. 

II 

WE  AMERICANS  HAVE  A  STAKE  IN  THE  FATE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
of  Europe  that  is  inescapably  bound  up  with  our  own 
humanitarian  ideals  and  our  own  national  integrity. 
Events  have  jolted  us  out  of  any  complacent  notion  to  the 
contrary.  Nevertheless,  our  concern  has  not  yet  stirred 
our  deep  compassion  to  adequate  expression.  We  are 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  ourselves,  but  few  of  us  have 
made  sacrifices  in  keeping  with  our  profession  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  victims  of  aggression — in  Europe,  or  in 
China.  Our  humanitarian  leaders,  in  the  American  Red 
Cross,  in  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  in 
the  Commission  for  Polish  Relief,  in  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal,  in  scores  of  fund  raising  and  overseas  relief  or- 
ganizations, are  demonstrating  that  they  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  serve  humanity  outside,  as  well  as  inside,  our  bor- 
ders. They  have  experience  and  organization.  We  the 
people  have  the  resources.  Through  personal  contribu- 
tions and  through  our  government,  we  have  not  yet  given 
what  we  can  give,  what  we  should — yes,  what  we  must — 
to  demonstrate  that  we  care  as  much  as  we  say  we  do 
about  what  happens  to  uprooted  and  stranded  people  who 
have  endured  the  most  ghastly  tragedy  of  modern  times. 

Ill 

WITHOUT  MINIMIZING  THE  INFINITE  NEEDS  OF  CHINA — 
forced,  alas,  from  the  front  pages  in  recent  months — I 
shall  confine  this  article  to  Europe. 

America  is  participating  and  will  continue  to  participate 
in  war  relief  in  a  wholly  different  political  setting  from 
that  of  a  generation  ago.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
manner  in  which  the  United  States  helped  to  feed  a  war- 
starved  continent  from  1914  till  1924.  Under  the  direction 
of  Herbert  Hoover,  who  commanded  a  series  of  inter- 
twined official  and  charitable  enterprises,  we  distributed 
over  five  billion  dollars  worth  of  foodstuffs  and  related 
supplies.  After  the  United  States  entered  the  war  our 
agriculture  and  our  home  consumption  were  regimented 
under  the  slogan  that  food  would  win  the  war.  We  fed 
Europe.  Indeed,  we  fed  Europe  at  a  profit — if  the  war 


debts  for  food  purchases  and  the  dislocation  to  our  agri- 
cultural system  are  omitted  from  the  reckoning.  In  ad- 
dition to  rationing  large  parts  of  Europe,  Mr.  Hoover 
accepted  responsibility  for  and  accounted  for  nearly  four 
hundred  million  dollars  in  war  relief  donations.  His  skill 
at  organization  is  reflected  in  the  records  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  in  Belgium.  By  the  end  of  the  war  55 
percent  of  the  Belgians  were  living  on  "Hoover  relief" 
and  the  remainder  were  buying  most  of  their  food  from 
the  Hoover  organization.  Immediately  after  the  armistice 
Mr.  Hoover  went  to  Europe  as  director  general  of  relief 
for  the  Supreme  Economic  Council,  and  for  many  months 
he  and  his  able  associates  practically  operated  the  trans- 
portation and  food  distribution  system  of  many  areas. 
Profits  on  the  sale  of  supplies  to  European  governments, 
and  a  special  allocation  of  twelve  million  dollars,  went  to 
accredited  private  organizations  which  undertook  the 
feeding  of  starving  children.  This  mass  feeding  job  was 
in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
which  functioned  in  collaboration  with  it  as  long  as  the 
Red  Cross  maintained  its  civilian  relief  program  in 
Europe. 

In  Europe  today  the  relief  situation  is  characterized  by 
Nazi  control  of  populous  areas  where  the  subject  peoples 
are  left  to  shift  for  themselves;  by  the  inability  of  Allied 
and  neutral  shipping  to  provide  adequate  tonnage  for 
food  and  medical  supplies  for  the  refugee  population;  by 
the  combined  circumstance  of  the  American  neutrality 
act  and  the  British  blockade.  With  Italy's  entrance  into 
the  war  the  Red  Cross  announces  that  it  can  no  longer 
ship  through  the  Mediterranean  to  Poland  relief  supplies 
purchased  in  this  country. 

In  the  United  States  there  have  developed — behind  the 
scenes,  to  be  sure — understandable  but  unfortunate  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  certain  relief  agencies  identi- 
fied with  Herbert  Hoover  and  other  relief  agencies  which 
have  been  identified  more  closely  with  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration and  its  foreign  policy.  Also,  as  I  reported 
three  months  ago,  some  domestic  welfare  groups,  seeing 
the  possibility  that  the  large  number  of  war  relief  appeals 
will  cut  into  the  support  of  private  charity  in  American 
communities,  have  urged  some  form  of  centralization  of 
appeals.  Something  of  this  was  reflected  in  a  resolution 
passed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  which  instructed  the  conference  chairman 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  urge  the  President  to  request 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
coordinating  the  various  relief  appeals  and  services. 

Up  to  the  present,  lack  of  coordination  resulted  in 
duplication  of  appeals;  with  some  organizations  striving 
to  expand  and  to  project  their  programs  into  action  with- 
out reckoning  with  all  the  plan's  of  others.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  very  multiplicity  of  our  fund  raising  or- 
ganizations (quite  apart  from  the  advantages  of  central- 
ized purchasing,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  re- 
lief supplies)  is  testimony  to  the  spontaneity  of  our  gen- 
erous impulses.  Let  us  be  candid  and  admit  that  war 
relief  has  its  able  personalities,  and  its  heroes  who  have 
their  following  and  who  attract  and  hold  the  loyalties  of 
their  seasoned  staffs.  But  let  us  not  allow  passing  debates 
between  leaders  of  relief  organizations  to  dampen  our 
generosity. 

The  most  effective  appeal  I  have  seen  for  an  unselfish 
American  approach  to  the  whole  problem  was  one  which 
wholly  ignored  the  inevitable  but  essentially  insignificant 
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friction  between  different  organizations  in  expediting 
American  relief,  private  and  governmental,  to  the  victims 
of  the  Hitler  war  machine  through  a  greatly  enlarged 
program.  It  was  written  by  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong, 
editor  of  Foreign  Affairs,  after  he  had  seen  the  pitiful 
procession  of  refugees  fleeing  across  France  late  in  May. 
With  realism  that  was  charged  with  heartfelt  sympathy, 
Mr.  Armstrong  wrote: 

Why  is  this  not  the  moment  for  an  eminent  American 
aviator  to  make  a  broadcast  devoted  wholly  to  denouncing 
aviators  who  kill  women  and  children  in  village  streets  and 
on  country  roads,  and  appealing  for  millions  of  dollars  to  en- 
able the  American  Red  Cross  to  help  the  survivors? 

Why  might  not  a  prince  of  American  automobile  manu- 
facturers head  a  list  of  million-dollar  contributors  to  show 
that,  though  he  admires  science  and  efficiency,  he  hates  them 
when  a  race  of  twentieth  century  barbarians  turns  them  to 
calculated  destruction? 

And  if  the  United  States  government  orders  other  ships 
to  Europe  to  take  home  American  "refugees"  why  should  it 
not  overcome  petty  fears  and,  instead  of  sending  them  empty, 
pack  them  with  medicines  and  food  and  blankets  for  the 
real  refugees  who  are  dying  here  in  Europe  for  lack  of 
those  supplies? 

Our  shipping  board  has  hundreds  of  idle  ships.  Why 
should  it  be  afraid  to  turn  them  over  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  be  marked  with  Red  Cross  symbols  and  engaged  in 
bringing  to  Europe  some  of  the  surplus  wheat  and  cotton 
that  is  rotting  in  the  storehouses  of  the  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation? 

If  the  United  States  cannot  produce  words  and  acts  like 
these,  Adolf  Hitler  will  already  have  come  close  to  winning 
his  greatest  and  final  victory.  He  will  have  conquered  the 
genius  of  America — its  free  spirit,  its  courage  in  time  of 
emergency — and  he  will  have  permanently  debased  the  mean- 
ing of  its  scientific  progress. 

This  is  no  time  to  be  confused  over  leadership  in  fund 
raising  or  over  allocations.  A  unified  campaign  for  war 
relief  may  come.  If  so,  government  policy  will  reckon 
with  whatever  unity  the  scores  of  spontaneous  fund  rais- 
ing campaigns  may  evolve  in  the  actual  distribution  of 
American  aid  in  Europe.  The  task  is  beyond  private 
contributions.  But  private  contributions,  without  stinting 
home  causes,  can  be  expanded  greatly  as  a  swift  and  real 
token  of  our  determination  to  follow  through  with  the 
greater  governmental  job  of  showing  our  civilized  hu- 
manitarianism. 

IV 

Now    WE    MUST    ACT.     THE    RED    CROSS     IS    OUR    FIRST-AID 

agency;  it  is  the  recognized  national  relief  organization 
enjoying  quasi-governmental  status.  And  it  is  doing  its 
job  wherever  it  is  welcome.  It  has  been  rushing  relief 
in  three  ways:  (1)  through  the  production  by  chapter 
volunteers  of  millions  of  surgical  dressings  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  articles  of  clothing;  (2)  through  the  pur- 
chase in  this  country  of  medicines,  food,  garments,  ambu- 
lances, hospital  equipment,  and  other  relief  essentials; 
(3)  through  the  allocations  of  cash  funds  to  accredited 
relief  organizations  in  the  affected  nations  for  emergency 
purchases  of  supplies. 

In  May  alone  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  were 
spent.  We  must  rush  the  Red  Cross  drive  way  over  the 
twenty  million  dollar  quota.  Funds  collected  for  relief 
are  spent  for  relief;  there  are  no  deductions  for  fund 
raising  expenses. 


There  is  still  the  long  time  haul.  We  must  help  other, 
more  specialized,  agencies,  too,  who  carry  on  after  crisis 
conditions  have  passed.  In  new  charges  on  our  sympa- 
thies we  must  not  forget  Poland — or  the  Spanish  refugees. 
We  must  continue  to  see  that  those  incomparable  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Christian  spirit,  the  Quakers,  do  not  fal- 
ter for  lack  of  funds.  Working  with  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Assistance  of  Child  Refugees  in 
France,  American  Quaker  representatives,  while  still  en- 
gaged in  the  relief  of  Spanish  refugees,  have  undertaken 
to  help  in  the  large  scale  emergency  feeding  for  the 
millions  of  new  refugees  pouring  through  France.  Can- 
teens and  feeding  centers  have  been  set  up  in  the  various 
departments  of  southern  France,  with  medical  assistance, 
shelter,  and  clothing  supplied  wherever  possible.  A  long 
term  program  of  medical  and  sanitary  aid,  and  special 
feeding  programs  for  infants  and  expectant  and  nursing 
mothers,  is  being  planned.  Ten  new  workers  will  sail 
shortly  to  join  those  already  in  France. 

The  Paderewski  Fund  for  Polish  Relief,  which  is  the 
nourishing  body  of  the  Commission  for  Polish  Relief,  is 
striving  manfully  to  raise  funds  to  keep  alive — yes,  keep 
alive — several  million  people  in  the  Gouvernment  Gen- 
eral of  Poland.  German  food  allowances  for  these  people 
have  been  so  meager  that  there  is  only  one  answer  to 
the  question:  "Will"  purchase  of  food  for  Poland  help 
Germany  by  relieving  the  Germans  of  the  necessity  of 
feeding  the  Poles?"  The  answer  is,  No.  In  the  words  of 
the  Paderewski  Fund,  "It  is  not  a  question  of  relieving  the 
Germans  of  responsibility  but  rather  of  feeding  a  people 
that  has  been  left  to  shift  for  itself."  The  American  Jew- 
ish Joint  Distribution  Committee,  which  receives  its 
funds  from  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  is  feeding  a  quar- 
ter of  the  220,000  Jews  remaining  in  Old  Germany,  45,- 
000  of  the  50,000  Jews  in  Austria,  countless  thousands  of 
Jews  in  the  Balkans,  France,  Switzerland,  and  500,000 
war  victims  in  Poland;  it  reports  that,  in  spite  of  recent 
difficulties,  "standing  in  the  way  of  continued  effective 
operation  of  overseas  work  is  neither  war  nor  politics — 
but  lac/(  of  funds."  The  Joint  Distribution  Committee  is 
rendering  service  to  an  increasing  number  of  Nazi  vic- 
tims. For  example,  in  Belgium  and  Holland  there  were 
40,000  Jewish  refugees  in  addition  to  a  native  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  220,000.  One  quarter  of  Rumania's  900,000 
Jews  have  been  denationalized  and  deprived  of  the  right 
to  work.  Helping  these  millions  of  people  is  not  helping 
Hitler. 

An  indication  of  the  effect  of  modern  total  war  is  seen 
in  the  Gouvernment  General  of  Poland  in  a  report  re- 
cently published  by  the  Paderewski  Fund  covering  eight 
months  of  occupation.  Thirteen  million  people  are  now 
crowded  into  an  area  formerly  occupied  by  eleven  mil- 
lion, despite  the  fact  that  crops  are  destroyed  and  indus- 
try at  a  standstill.  Before  the  war,  Warsaw  was  a  city  of 
1,300,000.  Today,  with  a  third  of  its  homes  destroyed, 
there  are  about  1,800,000  people  in  the  city.  It  is  a  sure 
sign  of  famine  in  central  Europe  when  peasants  without 
seed  for  new  crops  flock  to  the  cities,  where  relief  may 
be  distributed.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  Gouvernment 
General  there  are  1,500,000  refugees  and  deportees  from 
western  Poland,  all  of  them  devoid  of  any  means  of  sus- 
tenance. The  Commission  for  Polish  Relief  is  feeding 
Jews  and  Poles  alike,  without  partiality,  and  doing  it  at 
a  cost  of  7  cents  a  day  for  adults,  5  cents  a  day  for  chil- 
dren. A  member  of  the  staff  (Continued  on  page  415) 
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The  Challenge  to  the  United  States 

Vera  Mickeies  Dean,  research  director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  outlines  five  concrete 
measures  which   we   must  taf(e  in    meeting  the  new  world  order  which  looms  ahead  of  us. 


We   must   restore   our .  own    morale,   profoundly 
•*••      shaken  by  the  rapid  course  of  events  in  Europe. 

We  must,  each  in  his  own  community,  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  make  people  take  a  long  term  view  of  life, 
so  that  they  may  not  succumb,  morally,  to  the  idea  that 
the  catastrophes  of  today  bar  all  roads  to  the  future.  We 
must  strive  to  preserve  those  values  of  human  life  which 
tomorrow  may  be  extinguished  in  Europe.  This  we  owe 
to  the  society  in  which  we  live,  and  which  we  all  have 
had  a  part  in  creating,  and  above  all  to  our  children,  who 
must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  de- 
spair, which  would  make  them  vulnerable  to  all  the  evils 
of  moral  disintegration. 

O  We  must  not,  merely  because  the  Allies  may 
*••  be  defeated  on  the  field  of  battle,  feel  that  all 
hope  of  aiding  Europe  is  at  an  end.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  already  confronted  with  a  task  of  human  relief 
and  reconstruction  on  that  continent  which  exceeds  any- 
thing known  in  modern  history,  and  in  which  the  social 
workers  of  the  United  States  are  peculiarly  well  qualified 
to  participate.  Not  only  bodies,  but  minds,  will  have  to  be 
saved  in  this  terrible  maelstrom  which  is  sucking  in  civil- 
ians even  more  disastrously  than  soldiers.  For  this  gigan- 
tic task  we  can  contribute  our  food  reserves,  of  which  we 
have  a  vast  surplus,  and  which  could  rapidly  be  expanded; 
our  industrial  efficiency  in  creating  consumers'  goods;  our 
well  known  ability  for  organization;  and  our  highly  de- 
veloped scientific  resources,  especially  in  the  field  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  No  matter  whether  we  believe  in  in- 
tervention or  "continentalism,"  we  must  respond  to  the 
human  needs  of  Europe.  And  we  must  do  it  in  a  non- 
materialistic  way,  which  seems  dictated  by  our  oft  re- 
peated moralizing  about  international  affairs.  This  is  no 
time  for  us  to  consider  whether  or  not  Europeans  will 
be  capable  of  paying  us  for  the  food  and  other  relief  as- 
sistance we  can  give  them.  Such  assistance  should  be 
given  outright,  and  Congress  should  be  urged  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  American  shipping  for  the  humanitarian 
task  of  transporting  relief  commodities  to  France,  Britain, 
and  other  European  countries  now  confronted  with  the 
task  of  caring  for  millions  of  homeless  refugees. 

3  We  must  carefully  reconsider  our  entire  defense 
•  program  in  the  light  of  a  possible  German  vic- 
tory. Yesterday's  theoretical  program  of  hemisphere 
defense  must  now  be  scrapped.  Our  present  navy, 
which  is  now  stronger  than  at  any  time  since  1921,  was 
built  at  great  cost  on  the  assumption  that  a  single  first 
class  fleet,  backed  by  a  small  professional  army  and  a 
modern  air  force,  would  be  capable  of  defending  the  sea 
and  air  approaches  to  the  United  States  and  protecting 
our  vital  trade  routes.  The  navy  today  is  adequate  for 
this  purpose  against  any  single  foreign  power,  or  against 
any  probable  combination,  only  as  long  as  British  sea 
power  controls  the  Atlantic.  The  Senate  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  in  its  recent  report  on  the  expansion  bill, 
strongly  supported  a  program  of  Western  Hemisphere  de- 
fense even  if  British  sea  power  were  destroyed,  and  held 
that  this  would  be  far  less  costly  than  participation  in  war 


in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  report,  however,  suggested  the 
logical  but,  to  peace-minded  Americans,  disconcerting  cor- 
ollaries of  such  a  program.  Among  these  are  the  necessity 
of  preventing  Germany  from  gaining  a  foothold  anywhere 
in  this  hemisphere;  American  control  of  potential  naval 
and  air  bases,  many  of  them  islands  now  in  the  possession 
of  France,  Britain,  and  Holland;  a  two-ocean  navy;  and 
other  measures  which,  if  carried  out,  would  force  the 
United  States  to  adopt  a  policy  of  imperialism — the  very 
course  most  of  our  isolationists  had  thought  would  be 
avoided  by  a  policy  of  neutrality  on  our  part.  We  must 
also  envisage  the  possibility  that,  in  case  of  a  decisive  Ger- 
man victory,  the  Nazis  will  force  France  and  Britain  to 
surrender  their  navies,  now  largely  intact,  which  Germany 
could  then,  if  it  so  desired,  use  against  the  United  States  in 
the  Atlantic,  while  Japan  proceeds  to  seize  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  principal  source  of  our  imports  of  tin  and  rubber, 
which  are  essential  to  our  vastly  increased  defense  prepara- 
tions. 

A  If  we  are  to  embark  on  a  Western  Hemisphere 
*•  defense  program  in  real  earnest,  we  must  greatly 
expand  the  scope  of  our  relations,  political,  economic, 
and  military,  with  the  countries  of  Central  and  Latin 
America.  Their  good  will  is  now  of  prime  necessity  to 
us,  since  disgruntled  countries  in  that  region  might  become 
the  focus  of  German  penetration  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  might  eventually  be  used  against  us.  Their 
economic  resources,  actual  and  potential,  may  become  ab- 
solutely essential  for  us  if  we  should  be  cut  off  from  the 
raw  materials  and  other  products  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Their  markets  may  prove  the  only  outlet  for  our  manu- 
factured goods.  Here  again,  as  in  the  field  of  defense, 
we  must  carefully  explore  concrete  possibilities  in  a  non- 
partisan  manner,  and  use  our  vast  reserves  of  gold  and 
idle  capital  to  develop  those  resources  in  Latin  America 
which  will  ultimately  prove  most  helpful  for  our  defense, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  advance,  at  the  same  time,  the  welfare 
of  the  Latin-American  peoples. 

C  We  must  not  allow  the  immediate  problems 
•'•  created  for  us  on  the  military  and  economic 
fronts  to  distract  us  from  the  task  of  remedying 
domestic  maladjustments,  which,  if  neglected,  might 
prove  our  Achilles'  heel  in  time  of  crisis.  We  must  re- 
member that,  if  Germany  wins  a  decisive  victory  in  Eur- 
ope, the  immediate  impact  of  such  a  victory  on  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  would  take  the  form  not  of  military  in- 
vasion but  of  invasion  by  propaganda  against  American 
institutions.  As  France  and  Britain,  and  Europe's  neu- 
trals, have  learned  to  their  disaster,  propaganda  working 
on  dissatisfied,  weary  and  disillusioned  people  can  cir- 
cumvent even  outwardly  effective  military  preparations. 
It  is  not  impossible  that,  for  the  duration  of  the  present 
emergency,  we  may  find — as  France  and  Britain  did  at  the 
zero  hour — that  we  shall  have  to  accept  social  and  eco- 
nomic controls  undreamed  of  in  this  country,  and  sub- 
ordinate private  interests  and  conflicts  to  the  task  of  pre- 
serving our  national  existence.  No  matter  how  irksome 
such  controls  may  prove,  they  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  be 
as  destructive  of  our  liberties  as  foreign  invasion. 


We  Face  a  New  World  Order 


by  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 

On  the  opposite  page  this  distinguished  student  of  foreign  affairs  defines 
a  five-point  program  for  America.  In  this  article  she  describes  the  profound 
forces,  at  home  and  abroad,  which  threaten  our  democracy  and  the  human 
values  for  which  it  stands. 


GERMANY'S  BLITZKRIEG  ATTACK  ON  THE  ALLIES  IN  THE  WEST 
fundamentally  altered  the  outlook  for  the  United 
States.  On  the  eve  of  the  Second  World  War  the  United 
States  was  a  great  power  which  claimed  special  influence 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  through  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, shared  domination  of  the  Atlantic  with  Britain  and 
France  and,  like  Britain  and  France,  had  acquired  a 
stake  in  the  Far  East.  While  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy 
were  already  in  process  of  expansion,  the  framework  of 
Western  civilization  appeared  to  be  relatively  intact;  and 
the  future  of  democratic  institutions,  if  not  altogether 
bright,  seemed  on  the  whole  assured.  The  basic  assump- 
tion of  the  majority  of  Americans — both  those  who  fav- 
ored isolation  and  those  who  favored  international  co- 
operation— was  that  France  and  Britain,  backed  by  their 
colonies  and  dominions  overseas,  would  eventually  with- 
stand the  concerted  attack  of  the  totalitarian  dictatorships; 
and  that  while  certain  reforms  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic system,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  desirable 
and  even  inevitable,  there  would  be  ample  time  to  effect 
them  in  an  orderly  way,  without  fear  of  imminent  large 
scale  revolutions. 

With  these  assumptions  as  its  point  of  departure,  the 
United  States  developed  a  foreign  policy  which  combined 
all  the  conflicting  elements  inherent  in  the  American 
character  and  the  structure  of  American  society.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  highly  emotional,  and  tend  to 
apply  moral  standards  to  international  relations.  They 
resent  injustices  committed  outside  their  own  borders, 
and  are  eager  to  have  such  injustices  corrected — but  pref- 
erably by  someone  else,  and  with  as  little  sacrifice  as  pos- 
sible on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Americans  also 
believe  in  the  fundamental  value  and  efficacy  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  in  the  desirability  of  their  ulti- 
mate spread  throughout  the  world — even  in  countries 
which  by  historical  development,  national  character,  and 
economic  position  are  at  present  totally  unsuited  for 
democratic  practices.  This  set  of  attitudes  gives  Ameri- 
cans a  missionary  approach  toward  world  problems, 
which  they  are  burning  to  have  adjusted  on  the  pattern 
of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  whether  or  not  that  is  either 
desirable  or  practicable. 

At  the  same  time,  Americans  have  a  rich  store  of  com- 
mon sense  and  a  highly  developed  spirit  of  skepticism. 
No  matter  how  deeply  they  deplore  the  plight  of  other 
peoples,  they  want  above  all  to  avoid  war  and  the  eco- 
nomic disasters  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  war.  They 
tend  to  doubt  that  any  foreign  cause,  no  matter  how 
moral  its  appeal,  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  American  lives, 
or  even  of  American  money  and  material.  And  they  have 
a  profound  repugnance  to  acting  in  cooperation  with 


other  countries.  This  set  of  attitudes  makes  Americans 
reluctant  to  undertake  any  foreign  commitments  in  ad- 
vance. It  causes  them  to  shun  any  course  of  action  that 
might  involve  the  United  States  in  wars  outside  its  own 
territory,  or  at  least  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
where  even  the  most  rugged  isolationists  recognize  that 
this  country  has  special  interests  to  promote  and  defend. 
No  two  approaches  to  international  problems  could  be 
more  contradictory.  And  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
these  two  approaches,  made  either  simultaneously  or  in 
quick  succession,  have  confused  and  distorted  the  basic 
issues  confronted  by  the  United  States  in  its  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

II 

THE    MOST   STRIKING    ASPECT    OF    AMERICAN    FOREIGN    POLICY 

since  1914  has  been  the  reluctance  or  inability  of  our 
people  to  appraise  the  influence,  actual  and  potential,  that 
the  United  States  could  exercise  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  due  to  its  material  wealth;  its  geographic 
remoteness  from  Europe  and  Asia,  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Americans  to  view  the  world  with  a  greater 
measure  of  detachment  and  objectivity  than  other  peo- 
ples; and  its  emphasis  on  moral  values  in  relations  be- 
tween nations.  Many  Americans  appeared  to  believe  that 
all  this  country  needed  in  order  to  avoid  responsibility 
for  developments  abroad  was  to  abstain  from  any  positive 
action  in  foreign  affairs.  They  did  not  seem  to  realize 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  great  power  like  the  United  States, 
failure  to  act  in  certain  contingencies  might  prove  as  de- 
cisive in  shaping  the  destiny  of  other  continents  as  action 
of  the  most  positive  sort.  They  did  not  seem  to  realize 
that  mere  possession  of  power,  whether  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  moral,  has  as  its  corollary  responsibility  for  the 
proper  use  of  that  power. 

The  question  is  often  raised  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  should  have  entered  the  war  in  1917.  On  this  issue 
there  is  room  for  legitimate  difference  of  opinion.  The 
real  question,  however,  is  whether  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing entered  the  war,  and  completely  altered  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe — where  Germany,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  American  aid,  might  either  have  won  or  imposed  a 
stalemate  on  the  Allies — was  acting  in  a  responsible  fash- 
ion when,  two  years  later,  it  abruptly  withdrew  from 
Europe,  thus  again  altering  the  balance  of  power,  this 
time  ultimately  in  favor  of  Germany.  By  this  kind  of 
seesawing,  irresponsible  policy,  the  United  States  followed 
— quite  unconsciously,  of  course — the  example  set  by 
Britain  which  again  and  again,  throughout  its  history, 
emerged  from  its  "splendid  isolation"  to  check  any  Euro- 
pean power  which  attempted  to  dominate  the  continent, 
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only  to  withdraw  again  into  isolation  and  development 
of  its  own  empire  at  the  close  of  each  episode. 

But,  as  Britain  discovered  in  1914,  this  choice  between 
isolation  and  intervention  was  possible  only  in  a  period 
of  relatively  slow  and  inadequate  communications,  before 
war,  based  on  all  the  resources  of  modern  industry,  had 
assumed  a  totalitarian  character.  Geographic  distance  is 
no  longer  a  safeguard  against  hostile  invasion.  The  air- 
plane has  completely  transformed  military  strategy.  To- 
day it  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  anyone  in  the 
United  States  really  believes  in  the  possibility  of  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  real  difference  of  opinion 
is  between  those  who  believe  in  what  Charles  Beard  calls 
the  policy  of  "continentalism,"  under  which  the  United 
States  would  act  only  in  defense  of  its  own  territory,  and 
presumably  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and  those  who 
believe  that  the  United  States,  not  from  any  sentimental 
or  moral  considerations,  but  purely  in  its  own  self-interest, 
should  aid  those  countries  in  Europe  which,  whatever 
their  past  mistakes,  still  represent  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  a  possible  combined  attack  by  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan. 

For  each  of  these  courses  a  strong  case  can  be  advanced 
by  its  respective  supporters.  When  one  visits  the  Middle- 
west,  one  can  easily  understand  the  sense  of  relative  se- 
curity and  remoteness  from  the  issues  at  stake  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East  which,  until  recently,  have  made  mid- 
dlewesterners  eager  to  concentrate  on  their  own  affairs 
and  avoid  any  foreign  entanglements.  It  is  also  under- 
standable that  many  Americans,  especially  young  people 
between  eighteen  and  thirty,  born  during  or  after  the 
World  War,  oppose  war  as  such.  These  young  people 
have  been  taught,  often  by  our  own  generation,  that  wars 
are  provoked  by  capitalism,  imperialism,  and  munitions 
makers — although  wars  have  been  fought  throughout 
history,  in  periods  when  capitalism  and  imperialism  were 
unknown.  They  have  also  been  taught  that  the  use  of 
force  never  solves  any  problems — although  it  is  obvious 
that  force,  intelligently  and  persistently  applied,  as  it  is 
today  by  Germany,  is  providing  solutions  of  a  kind,  at 
least  for  the  Germans,  even  if  it  creates  terrible  problems 
for  other  peoples.  And  all  of  us,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  educated  and  ignorant,  fear  that  if  the  United  States 
becomes  engaged  in  war,  it  will  have  to  accept  the  kind 
of  totalitarian  dictatorship  which  we  would  combat;  and 
will  have  to  abandon  or  at  least  curtail  those  measures  of 
social  progress  which,  in  the  long  run,  can  alone  assure 
the  survival  and  expansion  of  democracy.  Rather  than 
force  this  prospect  of  destruction  and  regression,  many 
Americans  believe  that  the  United  States  should  remain 
outside  the  conflicts  raging  in  Europe  and  Asia,  should 
carry  high  the  torch  of  civilization  in  an  otherwise 
blacked-out  world,  and  make  impregnable  here  the  in- 
stitutions of  democracy  by  eradicating  those  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  evils  which  in  other  countries  fos- 
tered the  rise  of  dictatorial  regimes. 

The  sincerity  and  validity  of  these  views  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. But  arguments  at  least  equally  valid  and  sincere 
may  be  advanced  on  the  other  side.  There  are  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  are  convinced  that  war  is  the  most 
terrible  thing  that  can  happen  to  man,  and  that  anything 
— presumably  including  surrender  to  force  or  threat  of 
force — is  preferable  to  war.  This  belief,  which  for  seven 
years  dictated  the  appeasement  policy  of  France  and 
Britain,  is  closely  connected  with  the  modern  concepts  of 


humanitarianism;  with  reluctance  to  destroy  human  life, 
which  modern  science  is  striving  to  protect  and  prolong; 
with  the  worldwide  desire  to  make  man  secure  against 
the  accidents  of  life;  and  with  the  belief,  held  by  pacifists, 
that  nonresistance  will  in  the  long  run  prevail  over  vio- 
lence. 

Ill 

ACTUALLY,  WE  ARE  DISCOVERING  THAT  WE  MAY  BE  con- 
fronted with  things  worse  than  war  and  death.  It  is 
worse,  for  the  individual  and  for  the  society  in  which  he 
lives,  when  man  is  subjected  to  the  kind  of  terrorism, 
spiritual  degradation,  surrender  of  all  standards  and  val- 
ues, perversion  of  truth,  which  have  accompanied  the 
rise  of  dictatorships  in  Europe.  .These  moral  evils  arc 
greater  and  more  far-reaching  in  their  ultimate  conse- 
quences than  destruction  of  lives;  because  they  destroy 
the  moral  fiber  of  peoples,  stamp  out  all  humanitarian 
considerations,  and  generate  a  form  of  nihilism  which 
leaves  man  only  a  choice  between  unthinking,  robot-like 
performance  of  tasks  assigned  to  him  by  the  totalitarian 
state,  and  hopeless  revolt  against  that  state — hopeless  be- 
cause effectively  blocked  by  the  use  of  that  same  mech- 
anized force  which  so  many  of  us  have  thought  it  futile 
to  resist  by  war. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  visualize  the  European  conflict 
purely  in  terms  of  a  struggle  between  two  imperialisms. 
The  issue  goes  much  deeper  than  that.  No  one  would 
deny  that  France  and  Britain,  like  the  United  States,  have 
used  their  political  and  economic  power  to  extend  their 
influence  or  control  to  territories  outside  their  own 
boundaries.  In  the  course  of  this  expansion  they  have 
undoubtedly  committed  many  injustices,  exploited  the 
resources  of  backward  peoples  for  their  own  needs,  dis- 
regarded the  interests  of  countries  like  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan,  which,  owing  to  historical  accident,  were  late 
in  entering  the  race  for  colonies,  markets,  and  raw  mate- 
rials. But  the  Western  powers  have  also,  in  the  course  of 
their  expansion,  carried  to  other  continents  the  ideas  and 
practices  of  self-government,  respect  for  the  integrity  of 
man,  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  minorities,  which 
must  be  inscribed  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  for  the 
past  century.  If  it  could  be  argued  that  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan  would  now  substitute  more  humane  practices, 
more  advanced  ideas  of  relations  between  men  and  na- 
tions, for  the  methods  of  France,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  then  it  could  be  argued  that,  as  between  two  forms 
of  imperialism,  there  might  be  relatively  little  to  choose. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  future  course  of  the  totalitarian 
dictatorships  once  they  have  succeeded  to  the  heritage  of 
France  and  Britain,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assert  that  the 
methods  used  by  Germany  in  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, by  Italy  in  Ethiopia,  by  Japan  in  China,  are  of  a 
character  to  make  us  believe  that  the  "new  imperialism" 
they  sponsor  holds  any  hope  of  improvement  for  the 
world  in  our  lifetime. 

Even  more  difficult  to  credit  is  the  proposition  that, 
once  Europe  has  succumbed  to  German  rule  and  Asia 
has  been  subjugated  by  Japan,  the  United  States  can,  in 
relative  security,  carry  high  the  torch  of  civilization,  and 
pursue  its  traditional  way  of  life.  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  economic  and  cultural  existence  of  this  country, 
founded  and  developed  by  immigrants  from  Europe,  is 
so  closely  intertwined  with  the  fabric  of  life  on  that  con- 
tinent that,  when  that  fabric  is  rent  asunder,  we  too  are 
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bound  to  feel  the  effects — even  if  we  may  ultimately  re- 
pair the  rents  and  fill  in  the  gaps  left  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  European  system  as  we  knew  it.  Nor  will  it 
be  possible  for  us  to  continue,  undisturbed,  on  our  present 
course,  either  at  home  or  abroad;  for  that  course  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  both  Western  civilization 
and  the  military  bulwark  provided  by  the  Allies  would 
be  preserved.  This  assumption  must  now  be  discarded. 
Our  course  must  be  charted  anew,  in  waters  made  peril- 
ous by  new  and  unexpected  dangers.  Not  only  those  who 
believed  in  international  cooperation,  but  also  the  Charles 
Beard  school  of  "continentalists"  are  now  confronted 
with  the  task  of  reshaping  domestic  and  foreign  policy  in 
such  a  way  as  to  assure  this  country  against  the  kind  of 
gradual  erosion  to  which  Hitler's  threats  of  force  had 
reduced  France  and  Britain  on  the  eve  of  the  present 
war. 

IV 

As  THE  ALLIES  REELED  UNDER  THE  IMPACT  OF  GERMAN 
attack,  the  American  people  showed  signs  of  yielding  to 
at  least  five  tendencies,  some  of  which  are  contradictory; 
nationwide  emotion  regarding  the  German  menace  such 
as  Europeans,  even  at  the  zero  hour,  had  succeeded  in 
escaping;  profound  defeatism;  criticism  of  the  Allies,  on 
the  ground  that  everything  they  had  done  had  been  "too 
little  and  too  late";  a  panicky  urge  to  arm  this  country  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  not  only  be  able  to  resist  foreign 
attack,  but  also  aid  the  Allies,  provided  France  and  Brit- 
ain can  hold  out  long  enough  to  benefit  by  our  help;  and 
an  attempt  to  rationalize  the  situation  by  arguing  that  a 
German  victory  may,  after  all,  prove  less  disastrous  for 
Europe  than  had  been  hitherto  assumed. 

The  emotion  which  has  gripped  this  country  is  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Americans,  in 
spite  of  repeated  warnings  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
by  many  commentators  on  international  affairs,  were 
mentally  and  psychologically  unprepared  to  face  the 
scope  of  Hitler's  program,  the  horrors  of  totalitarian  war, 
nd  the  possibility  of  Allied  defeat.  Having  for  years 
been  lulled  into  the  belief  that  isolation  was  not  only 
desirable  but  also  practicable,  the  American  people  have 
been  shocked  to  discover  that  the  United  States  may  be 
at  the  point  of  becoming  isolated  from  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  restricted  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  sudden 
realization  that  the  same  strategic,  political,  and  economic 
premises  on  which  our  own  system  has  rested  may  be 
wiped  out  in  Europe,  leaving  the  United  States  as  the 
sole  great  exponent  of  democracy  and  capitalism  in  the 
world,  has  shaken  the  foundation  on  which  millions  of 
Americans  had  built  their  way  of  life  and  their  hopes  for 
the  future.  The  repercussions  of  this  blow,  such  as  loss 
of  faith  in  democratic  and  capitalistic  institutions,  may, 
unless  promptly  checked,  prove  more  dangerous  in  the 
long  run  for  the  United  States  than  its  military  unpre- 
paredness. 

The  very  fact  that  even  well-informed  Americans  had 
until  now  refused  to  face  the  possibility  of  Allied  defeat 
and  had  failed  to  discern  the  character  of  the  world  revo- 
lution undertaken  by  Nazism,  has  plunged  the  United 
States  into  the  most  profound  pessimism.  We  must  re- 
member that  governments  and  armies  which  saw  what 
happened  to  the  Czechs  and  Poles,  will  probably  resist 
to  the  last  rather  than  capitulate.  The  conflict  may  conse- 
quently develop  from  a  war  of  armed  units  into  a  hand- 
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to-hand  struggle,  which  may  well  destroy  large  parts  of 
the  continent,  but  may  also  weaken  Nazi  Germany.  We 
must  also  take  into  account  the  thousand  and  one  devel- 
opments which  the  present  conflict  may  precipitate:  such 
as  the  ultimate  shortage  of  Germany's  oil  resources, 
severely  strained  by  large  scale  use  of  airplanes  and  tanks; 
or  the  possible  reentrance  on  the  scene  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  had  hoped  for  the  complete  exhaustion  of 
all  belligerents,  but  would  hardly  welcome  German  hege- 
mony of  the  continent.  Until  the  Allies  themselves  have 
laid  down  their  arms  everywhere,  the  American  people 
would  be  ill-advised  to  prejudge  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
flict by  indulging  in  a  defeatism  which  can  only  redound 
to  Germany's  benefit. 

While  more  vulnerable  to  defeatism  than  the  Allies, 
Americans  have  at  the  same  time  been  unsparing  in  their 
criticism  of  France  and  Britain  for  Allied  failure  to  meet 
the  German  menace  with  adequate  armaments.  In  the 
last  analysis  the  Allies  could  have  equaled  Germany's 
armaments  only  if  they,  like  Germany,  had  decided  to 
concentrate  all  their  efforts  on  military  preparations. 
However  justified  may  be  American  criticisms  of  the  Al- 
lies, these  criticisms  apply  also  to  the  United  States,  which 
has  likewise  been  caught  napping  by  the  course  of  events. 
In  essence,  what  Americans  are  criticizing  is  the  failure 
of  the  democratic  system,  which  flourishes  best  in  time 
of  peace,  to  adopt  the  methods  of  military  dictatorships. 
The  moment  we  ourselves  embark  on  a  program  of  na- 
tional defense,  we  shall  probably  encounter  very  much 
the  same  political  conflicts,  industrial  bottlenecks,  friction 
between  capital  and  labor,  and  other  difficulties  which  we 
have  been  urging  the  Allies  to  overcome.  And  today,  no 
matter  how  great  our  willingness  to  help  the  Allies,  we 
must  recognize  that  we,  also,  are  "too  late"  to  be  of  im- 
mediate assistance,  just  as  the  Allies  were  too  late  with 
respect  to  Poland,  Norway,  Holland  and  Belgium. 


MOST  AMERICANS  ARE  STILL  so  SHELLSHOCKED  BY  THE  RAPID 
and  unexpected  course  of  events  in  Europe  that  they  find 
it  difficult  to  envisage  the  practical  results  of  a  German 
victory.  And,  in  an  effort  to  escape  from  what  may  be 
the  grim  realities  of  tomorrow,  some  of  us  take  refuge  in 
the  hope  that  a  German  victory  may,  after  all,  prove  less 
disastrous  for  the  Western  world  than  has  been  hitherto 
assumed.  In  support  of  this  hope  several  considerations 
may  be  persuasively  advanced.  It  is  said  that  the  German 
people,  gentle  and  kindly  by  nature,  have  become  ad- 
dicted to  militarism  only  because  their  geographic  situa- 
tion in  the  very  heart  of  Europe  made  them  vulnerable 
to  pressure  and  invasion  by  other  peoples,  many  of  whom, 
notably  the  Slavs,  they  regard  as  permanently  inferior. 
To  defend  themselves  against  invaders,  who  overran  Ger- 
man soil  from  Charlemagne  to  Napoleon  and  kept  its  in- 
habitants split  up  into  weak  and  helpless  units,  the  Ger- 
mans, it  is  pointed  out,  were  obliged  to  forge  a  fierce 
spirit  of  national  unity,  and  give  their  late-found  unity 
the  only  safeguard  which,  they  thought,  foreigners  would 
understand — the  safeguard  of  military  force.  This  devo- 
tion to  force,  which  has  characterized  German  history 
since  the  rise  of  Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
reached  its  climax  under  Hitler,  is  thought  to  have  stifled, 
but  not  destroyed,  the  fundamental  German  spirit,  hu- 
manistic and  cosmopolitan,  represented  by  Goethe  and 
Thomas  Mann.  It  is  therefore  contended  that,  once  the 
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Germans  achieve  domination  of  the  continent  and  are 
relieved  of  their  century-old  "encirclement"  neurosis,  they 
will  shake  off  the  evil  spell  of  Nazism,  and  emerge  in 
their  true  character  as  efficient  but  humane  administrators 
of  a  Europe  organized  under  their  leadership  and  geared 
to  their  economic  needs.  This  development,  it  is  believed, 
may  in  the  long  run  prove  more  beneficial  for  the  future 
of  Europe  than  an  Allied  victory  which,  as  in  1919,  would 
leave  the  central  problem  of  what  is  to  be  done  with 
Germany  unresolved. 

That  the  Nazis,  too,  think  in  terms  of  resuming  Ger- 
man history  at  the  point  where  it  might  have  led  to  na- 
tional unity  and  European  domination  is  indicated  by 
their  frequent  references  to  revision  not  merely  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  also  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
signed  in  1648  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  This 
treaty,  which  represented  a  victory  by  France  and  Sweden, 
broke  up  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  recognized  the  emer- 
gence of  small  independent  states  like  Switzerland  and 
the  Netherlands;  and  doomed  the  German  states  to  a 
period  of  disunity  which  lasted  until  the  formation  of  the 
German  Empire  in  1870,  and  was  not  completely  eradi- 
cated until  the  political,  economic  and  social  centralization 
effected  by  Hitler.  If  a  victorious  Nazi  government,  three 
hundred  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  attempts 
to  reestablish  the  system  shattered  by  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  small' states  have  little  hope  of  recovering  their 
independence.  The  Nazis  believe  that  the  day  of  small 
states,  which  in  their  opinion  only  serve  as  pawns  of  the 
great  powers  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  hold  rich 
colonial  possessions,  such  as  Belgium  has  in  the  Congo 
or  Holland  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  has  definitely 
passed.  The  new  era,  they  claim,  will  see  the  emergence 
of  several  vast  continental  areas,  each  under  the  control 
of  one  dominant  people — Japan  in  Asia,  the  United 
States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Germany  and  possibly 
Italy  in  Africa,  Germany  in  Europe,  with  Russia  practi- 
cally forming  a  continent  which,  in  turn,  might  be 
divided  between  Germany  and  Japan. 

In  this  new  system,  which  would  presumably  be 
achieved  through  the  joint  efforts  of  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Italy,  with  or  without  Russian  cooperation,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  France  or  Britain,  except  possibly  as  third- 
rate  countries  on  the  fringes  of  the  Atlantic,  isolated  both 
from  Europe  east  of  the  Rhine  and  from  their  empires 
overseas.  Not  only  would  France  and  Britain  be  reduced 
to  a  subordinate  status,  which  would  make  them  depend- 
ent on  Germany's  good  will,  but  it  may  be  expected,  in 
case  of  a  German  victory,  that  a  determined  effort  would 
be  made  by  the  Nazis  to  destroy  every  possibility  of  re- 
covery on  their  part,  such  as  the  Reich  was  allowed  to 
stage  after  1919.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
fantastic  to  expect  that  the  Nazis  may  systematically  seek 
to  annihilate  those  intellectual  and  physical  forces  which 
might  eventually  permit  France  and  Britain  to  recover 
from  defeat,  and  once  more  set  in  motion  the  process  of 
revenge  which  again  and  again  has  plunged  Europe  into 
war.  Yet  it  is  also  possible  that,  in  the  course  of  reorgan- 
izing the  continent,  a  victorious  Nazi  government  may 
establish  a  hierarchy  of  vassal  peoples,  under  which 
France  might  be  treated  a  shade  better  than  Britain,  now 
considered  Germany's  mortal  enemy;  small  countries 
like  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  whose 
peoples  are  regarded  as  akin  to  the  Germans,  would  re- 
ceive preferential  treatment,  as  compared  with  the  Slavs 


of  eastern  Europe,  who  would  be  condemned  to  the  role 
of  helots;  while  an  ally  like  Italy  would  be  allowed  to 
share  in  the  spoils  of  victory.  And  the  entire  continent, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Russia,  would  be  forced  to 
accept  the  political  and  economic  concepts  of  Nazism. 

We  must,  moreover,  face  the  fact  that  these  concepts 
are  perhaps  closer  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  industrial 
society  than  democracy,  whose  political  theories,  conceived 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  technological  developments  of  the  twentieth 
century.  We  have  assumed,  until  recently,  that  democratic 
institutions,  originally  developed  by  and  for  a  social  elite, 
could  be  automatically  extended  by  mass  production 
methods.  As  the  events  of  the  past  decade  have  proved, 
this  faith  in  automatism  may  undermine  democracy.  Hit- 
ler and  other  modern  dictators  have  invoked  democratic 
slogans  to  rally  the  masses  under  their  rule,  and  to  estab- 
lish military  dictatorships  which  appear  to  be  the  exact 
antithesis  of  democracy,  but  may,  on  the  contrary,  mark 
its  logical  if  tragic  conclusion  unless  the  Western  world 
challenges  Nazism  by  adapting  its  own  political  and  so- 
cial concepts  to  the  economic  needs  of  our  times.  The 
world  of  before  1914,  and  even  the  world  as  our  genera- 
tion knew  it  after  1919,  is  gone  beyond  recall.  Around 
us  a  new  and  much  harsher  world  is  struggling  to  be 
born. 

It  will  require  new  leadership  and  new  methods.  This 
spells,  not  the  doom  of  democracy,  but  the  urgent  need 
for  its  regeneration.  For  it  is  not  merely  with  military 
weapons  that  we  can  meet  the  menace  of  totalitarianism, 
but  with  ideas  which  can  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
people,  give  them  fortitude  in  the  dark  years  ahead,  and 
renew  their  faith  in  our  own  future. 


In  Wartime 

by  WILBERT  SNOW 

He  stands  beside  the  window  pane 

Gazing  at  the  autumn  rain; 

And  I  behind  him,  filled  with  dread 

Of  war,  stare  gravely  at  his  head. 

He  turns  eyes  anxiously  beset 

Inquiring,  "Dad,  will  God  get  wet?" 

I  tell  him  God  can  shed  raindrops 

Like  ducks  or  barns.   Our  parley  stops — 

For  far  above  us  sounds  the  roar 

Of  airplanes,  I  should  say  a  score, 

Maneuvering  and  flying  high. 

He  listens  to  them  wondering  why 

There  are  so  many  in  the  sky. 

My  heart  is  set  to  tell  him  more 

Of  God's  thick  hide — but  one  scarce  four 

Might  fail  to  catch  the  overtones 

Of  wartime  questionings  and  groans 

That  fill  a  parent's  heart  today — 

So  I  refrain.   He  turns  away 

From  me  and  listens  to  the  din 

Of  big  black  birds  that  soar  and  spin 

Wartime  formations  out  and  in. 

Once  more  his  mind  comes  out  from  cover 

Demanding,  "Will  they  run  God  over?" 

And  fearing  bombs  had  done  just  that 

I  nod,  and  offer  him  the  cat. 
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Skill  Wanted! 

by  BEULAH  AMIDON 

Has  this  country  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor — 
industry's  critical  resource?  A  staff  article  here 
explores  a  question  vital  to  the  defense  program 
and  to  all  that  we  would  safeguard. 

"MEN  WANTED"  .  .  .  "MACHINISTS"  .  .  .  "LATHE  OPERAT- 
ors"  .  .  .  "Die  Cutters"  .  .  .  "Pattern  Makers".  .  .  .  Sud- 
denly the  want  ads  fill  long  columns  in  the  daily  papers. 
"Scouts"  from  key  industries  are  beginning  to  "raid" 
plants  in  less  active  production  areas.  The  question  of 
the  nation's  skilled  labor  supply  is  front  page  news.  After 
many  sluggish  months,  April  and  May  saw  a  rush  of  war 
orders  from  the  beleaguered  Allies.  More  widely  dis- 
cussed, the  first  steps  in  this  country's  vast  defense  pro- 
gram were  calling  attention  to  possible  "bottlenecks"  in 
production,  dramatizing  the  fact  that  the  Power  Age,  no 
less  than  the  age  of  the  craft  guilds,  depends  in  the  last 
analysis  not  on  the  machine  itself  but  on  the  hand  and 
the  judgment  of  the  skilled  worker.  The  machine  tool 
makes  mass  production  possible — turret  lathes  as  big  as 
small  houses;  abrasive  tools  as  delicate  as  Swiss  watches, 
regulated  by  a  Vernier  scale  so  fine  it  can  be  read  only 
through  a  powerful  magnifying  glass.  But  to  create  the 
complex  machine  tools  of  the  Power  Age,  to  install  and 
service  them,  calls  for  human  as  well  as  mechanical  skill. 
And  skill  is  called  for,  too,  in  tending  the  machine  and 
in  producing  and  handling  its  raw  materials. 

There  is  no  disagreement  among  industrialists  or  public 
officials  as  to  the  importance  of  skilled  labor  in  the  de- 
fense program.  There  is  uncertainty  and  debate  as  to  the 
amount  of  skilled  labor  available,  and  the  adequacy  of 
the  supply  to  the  demands  of  the  months  ahead. 

This  article  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  plans  for  re- 
armament and  for  increased  industrial  effort,  but  will  ex- 
plore the  question  of  the  skilled  labor  supply:  Is  there  in 
the  United  States  today  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor?  If 
so,  what  are  its  causes?  In  what  industrial  areas  does  it 
exist?  Where  are  the  remedies  to  be  sought? 

The  Figures  We  Have 

THERE  is  NO  QUICK.  AND  DEFINITE  ANSWER  TO  THE  FIRST 
question.  Spokesmen  for  industry  have  announced  a 
shortage  of  skilled  labor,  especially  in  the  metal  trades. 
As  long  ago  as  1935,  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  in  a  survey  of  the  skilled  trades,  found  such  a 
labor  shortage;  and  in  a  second  survey  in  1937,  the  per- 
centage had  increased.  Writing  in  September  1939  in 
The  Conference  Board  Management  Record,  Harold  F. 
Browne,  head  of  the  Research  Division,  commented: 

These  shortages  developed  during  periods  of  very  moder- 
ate increases  in  industrial  activity.  ...  It  is  important  to 
note,  also,  that  the  largest  shortages  reported  in  1937  were 
in  occupations  that  would  play  an  important  part  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  and  in  naval  construction  and 
arsenal  work,  such  as  all  around  machinists,  assemblers  and 
erectors,  boring  machine  operators,  grinders,  lathe  operators, 
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Skilled  hands  fitting  beveled  gears  in  a  Boeing  airplane  factory 

molders,  pattern  makers,  screw  machine  operators,  tool  and 
diemakers,  and  special  machine  tool  operators. 

Organized  labor  has  come  forward  with  a  categorical 
denial  that  any  such  shortage  exists.  Says  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Data  in  the  possession  of  the  AFL  and  its  affiliated  in- 
ternational unions  assure  us  that  there  is  no  shortage  of 
skilled  mechanics,  and  that  every  requirement  for  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers  in  an  expanding  industry  for  national 
defense  can  be  met  without  serious  difficulty. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  is  equally 
positive:  "There  is  no  shortage  of  labor."  The  statement 
adds:  "CIO  unions  in  the  coal,  steel,  rubber,  automobile, 
radio,  and  electrical  industries  report  unanimously  that 
the  suggested  shortage  of  labor  is  ridiculous." 

Labor  spokesmen  cite  the  ten  million  unemployed  in 
this  country,  the  bulging  "active  files"  of  the  public  em- 
ployment offices,  as  evidence  of  a  vast  "labor  pool."  John 
P.  Frey,  president  of  the  Metal  Trades  Department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  speaking  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  in  mid-May,  stated  that  within  the 
year  160,000  metal  workers  were  "looking  for  work."  H. 
W.  Brown,  president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  states  that  "our  international  union  is  still 
distributing  more  than  17,000  Unemployment  Stamps 
each  month,  which  comprises  an  amount  of  almost  10  per- 
cent of  our  paid-up  union  membership."  Any  apparent 
shortage  of  skilled  workers,  organized  labor  holds,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  craftsmen  have  been  forced  by 
the  depression  to  seek  employment  in  other  occupations, 
or  are  on  WPA  or  relief  rolls;  to  inadequate  placement 
service;  to  an  effort  to  cut  relief  appropriations  by  creat- 
ing the  impression  that  "unemployment  has  been  wiped 
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out";  to  a  campaign  to  break  down  hard-won  labor  stand- 
ards by  making  strikes  and  strike  threats  "unpatriotic"; 
by  lengthening  the  work  week  and  increasing  the  propor- 
tion of  apprentices  and  "learners"  in  the  labor  force. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Frances  Perkins,  agrees  with 
union  spokesmen  that  shortage  of  skilled  labor  is  not  an 
immediate  problem.  Miss  Perkins  stated  recently:  "There 
may  be  a  shortage  in  some  spots,  such  as  tool  and  die 
making,  pattern  making,  and  design  drafting,  but  these 
are  small  groups."  She  referred  to  the  six  million  names 
in  the  "active  file"  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  including  many  skilled  mechanics,  and  declared: 
"I  cannot  think  of  any  process  in  the  whole  defense  pro- 
gram for  which  there  are  no  men  available." 

Employment  Service  figures  bear  out  the  Secretary's 
statement.  In  early  April,  the  research  and  statistics  divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  made  a  na- 
tionwide inventory  of  "active  file"  records,  the  findings  of 
which  are  now  being  tabulated.  A  preliminary  statement, 
based  on  advance  figures  from  thirty-three  states,  shows 
that  of  3,300,000  job  seekers  registered  in  these  states  at 
the  beginning  of  April  "there  are  available  for  work 
nearly  23,000  technicians,  657,000  skilled  craftsmen,  and 
858,000  semi-skilled  production  workers."  Special  analyses 
are  being  prepared  "covering  a  small  group  of  occupations 
believed  to  be  of  particular  importance  to  aircraft,  ship- 
building, munitions,  machine  shop,  and  machine  tool  ac- 
tivities," and  these  reports  "indicate  that  reserves  of  qual- 
ified workers  in  such  occupations  as  tool  and  diemakers, 
engineers,  designers,  draftsmen,  and  occupations  with 
similar  important  skills  are  currently  available  through 
the  public  employment  offices."  Further,  the  preliminary 
reports  "indicate  that  a  considerable  reserve  of  qualified 
skilled  technicians  exists  among  older  workers  currently 
seeking  employment." 

Industry  Looks  at  the  Figures 

BUT    WAIT    A    MINUTE,    SAYS    INDUSTRY,    LET'S    TAKE    A    LOOK 


at  the  ten  million  unemployed,  at  the  union  members 
who  are  seeking  work,  at  those  names  in  the  Employ- 
ment Service  files. 

The  ten  million  unemployed  include  men  and  women, 
white  collar  and  service  employes  as  well  as  production 
workers,  unskilled  workers  from  many  fields,  older  work- 
ers whose  skills  are  rusty  or  obsolescent,  people  with 
physical  or  emotional  handicaps,  young  people  whose  lack 
of  training  and  experience  is  biting  evidence  of  national 
waste  and  neglect.  It  was  only  in  the  trough  of  the  de- 
pression that  industry  let  its  highly  skilled  workers  go. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  them  on,  even  at  "made 
jobs,"  as  sweepers  and  clean-up  men.  Those  laid  off  were 
called  back  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  most  of  the 
highly  skilled  were  long  ago  absorbed  into  industry,  ac- 
cording to  management  spokesmen.  While  thousands  of 
capable  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  are  unem- 
ployed, the  number  of  them  that  can  be  used  by  industry 
directly  depends  on  the  number  of  skilled  craftsmen  avail- 
able for  key  positions. 

As  evidence  that  today,  before  defense  plans  have  ad- 
vanced even  to  the  blueprint  stage,  there  is  a  lack  of  skill 
in  this  country,  executives  cite  actual  experiences,  though 
I  do  not  have  permission  to  give  names  and  exact  loca- 
tions. A  call  in  a  New  England  city  for  metal  trades 
workers  of  a  specified  skill  brought  two  hundred  appli- 
cants to  the  plant.  Twenty-two  men  were  needed  at 
once,  more  at  an  early  date.  Of  the  two  hundred,  eight- 
een had  records  which  justified  taking  them  on,  ten 
proved  to  have  the  requisite  skill  and  experience.  The 
chief  personnel  officer  of  a  navy  yard  stated  in  the  first 
week  in  June  that  he  had  machinists  enough  for  all  cur- 
rent needs,  but  that  there  was  a  lack  of  qualified  fitters, 
chippers,  caulkers,  and  loftsmen.  A  middlewestern  plant 
which  needed  fourteen  skilled  craftsmen  in  late  May  in- 
terviewed 324  applicants,  each  of  whom  claimed  to  have 
the  specified  skill  and  experience.  Five  proved  equal  to 
the  job. 
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The  six  million  names  in  the  active  files  of  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  also  represent  a  great  variety  of 
occupational  fields  and  of  skills.  Further,  management 
spokesmen  point  out,  the  classification  of  these  job  ap- 
plicants rests  on  what  the  unemployed  worker  himself 
tells  the  interviewer.  The  man  who  claims  to  be  a  ma- 
chinist, a  die  cutter,  a  pattern  maker,  a  lathe  operator  is 
so  listed.  The  service  is  responsible  only  for  registration 
and  referral.  The  employer  has  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  applicant  is  qualified  for  the  job.  Many  employ- 
ers claim  that  applicants  from  the  employment  office,  like 
applicants  at  the  factory  gate,  frequently  fail  to  measure 
up.  Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  impressive 
as  are  the  totals,  the  employment  service  files  include  a 
great  many  categories  of  skilled  workers,  but  relatively 
small  groups  in  some  trades.  In  December  1939,  an  "in- 
ventory" of  the  active  file  in  the  New  York  City  offices 
of  the  State  Employment  Service  was  made  by  the  bu- 
reau of  research  and  statistics  of  the  Division  of  Place- 
ment and  Unemployment  Insurance.  It  showed  that  in 
a  total  of  396,632  job  applicants,  registered  that  month, 
the  largest  groups  were,  first,  "operatives  and  kindred 
workers"  (24  percent);  second,  clerical  and  sales  (18  per- 
cent); third,  skilled  craftsmen  and  foremen  (14  percent). 
The  inventory  further  analyzes  this  third  group  as  fol- 
lows : 

Craftsmen,  made  up  of  workers  in  the  skilled  trades  and 
occupations,  numbered  54,539.  This  important  and  varied 
group  included  close  to  9,500  carpenters  and  kindred  oc- 
cupations and  nearly  7,000  construction  and  maintenance 
painters.  Between  3,000  and  4,000  were  registered  in  the 
following  groups:  mechanics  and  repairmen;  electricians; 
plumbers,  gas  and  steamfitters;  brickmasons,  stonemasons, 
tile  setters.  Between  2,000  and  3,000  registrants  appeared  in 
two  groups — structural  and  ornamental  metal  workers  and 
plasterers.  In  seven  groups  there  were  between  1,000  and 
2,000  persons  reg- 
istered: cement  and 
concrete  finishers; 
cranemen,  hoist- 
men,  and  construc- 
tion machinery  op- 
erators; bakers;  fur- 
riers; pressmen  and 
plate  printers;  tin- 
smith  s,  copper- 
smiths, and  sheet 
metal  workers;  and 
foremen.  The  ac- 
tive file  contained 
955  machinists  and 
200  tool  makers, 
diemakers,  and  set- 
ters, occupational 
groups  in  which 
there  is  talk  of  a 
labor  shortage. 


In  May  1940, 
the  offices  of  the 
New  York  State 
Employment  Ser- 
vice cleared  187 
orders  for  skilled 
workers,  includ- 
ing 50  precision 
m  a  c  h  i  n  i  s  ts ,  12 
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Ewing  Galloway 
Age  is  no  employment  barrier  for  a  workman  as  skilled  as  this  engine  lathe  operator 


toolmakers,  25  diemakers,  15  pattern  and  model  makers, 
5  hand  screw  machine  or  turret  lathe  operators,  on  orders 
originating  outside  the  state.  But  in  the  same  month,  the 
service  received  "outside"  orders  which  were  not  placed 
on  clearance  because  of  the  shortage  in  the  state  of  work- 
ers who  could  meet  the  specifications:  5  pattern  makers; 
10  machinist  journeymen  to  operate  milling  machines; 
30  toolmakers;  two  horizontal  boring  operators;  10  jig 
builders;  10  diemakers.  These  figures,  placed  against  the 
statement  that  the  files  recently  contained  applications  of 
955  machinists,  200  diemakers,  and  so  on,  are  revealing. 
In  this,  as  in  most  states,  the  public  employment  service 
affords  only  a  partial  picture  of  the  skilled  labor  field. 
Many  types  of  workers  are  not  generally  placed  through 
the  service.  A  large  proportion  of  workers  and  employers 
in  the  machine  tool  and  metal  working  industries  use 
other  sources  of  job  information.  The  head  of  a  leading 
private  agency  in  the  technical  field,  located  in  New  York 
City  but  serving  a  wide  geographical  area,  states  that 
there  is  a  definite  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  machine 
tool  and  fabrication  industries.  For  at  least  a  year,  he  re- 
ports, there  has  been  a  growing  lack  of  machinists,  tool 
and  diemakers,  skilled  draftsmen  of  all  kinds,  pattern 
makers,  and  supervisory  personnel.  Employer  demands 
have  increased.  There  have  been  fewer  and  fewer  re- 
sponses to  want  ads  for  qualified  workers  in  these  lines. 
He  added: 

There's  been  a  regular  rush  of  registrations  for  jobs  from 
people  who  had  such  jobs  in  the  1917-1929  period.  Few  of 
them  are  acceptable  to  employers.  This  isn't  because  they  arc 
middle-aged  but  because  they  have  not  had  continuous  ex- 
perience. Their  skills  are  rusty.  When  the  depression  was 
bad,  they  lost  their  old  jobs  and  took  what  they  could  get. 
A  lot  of  them  have  worked  for  years  in  chain  stores,  or  sell- 
ing insurance,  or  on  WPA — anything  they  could  get.  You 
really  can't  call  them  skilled  workers  any  more.  Many  had 

a  good  all  around 
apprentice  training 
when  they  were 
young,  but  in  a  lot 
of  cases  they 
haven't  worked  at 
their  trades  for  ten 
years.  There  aren't 
enough  younger 
men,  though  in  the 
past  year  a  lot  of 
plants  that  had 
given  up  their 
training  programs 
have  begun  train- 
ing again.  As  I 
see  it,  there's  a 
shortage  of  skilled 
and  experienced 
workers  for  the 
present  demand.  If 
the  demand  in- 
creases, we'll  be  up 
against  a  real  situ- 
ation. 


The  head  of  a 
second  private 
agency  which  spe- 
cializes in  the 
placement  of  skill- 
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sion."  Meanwhile,  not  only  have  their  skills  be- 
come rusty,  but  processes  and  machines  have 
changed.  Many  have  reached  an  age  at  which 
they  "resent  suggestions  and  re-training,  particu- 
larly from  younger  men."  As  the  industrialist  I 
have  been  quoting  summed  it  up: 

I  don't  doubt  for  a  minute  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  union  members  out  of  work,  in- 
cluding machinists  and  metal  trades  workers.  But 
I  do  doubt  whether  they  are  going  to  solve  our 
skilled  labor  problem.  Because  a  man  was  once  a 
competent  craftsman,  or  because  he  had  intensive 
training  and  then  manned  a  punch  press  in  1917 
and  has  been  paying  union  dues  for  twenty  years, 
doesn't  mean  that  today  he  is  the  kind  of  produc- 
tion worker  we're  all  yelling  for.  I  think  unions, 
management,  and  public  officials  had  better  take  a 
good  look  at  these  facts.  Sooner  or  later,  we'll  all 
have  to  reckon  with  them. 

Four  Industrial  Types 

PERHAPS  THE  QUESTION  OH  THE  SUPPLY  OF  SKILLED 
labor  in  relation  to  the  whole  industrial  enter- 
prise of  this  country  will  be  made  clearer  by  an- 
alyzing the  four  prevailing  types  of  industrial 
situation. 

1.  There  is  the  large,  established,  continuous  type 
of  industry  which  has  already  gone  through  war, 
boom,  depression,  pick-up.  It  is  used  to  big  jobs.  It 
has  made  the  whole  shift  over  to  mass  production, 

including  the  financial  adjustments.    It  has  elabor- 

NYA  Photn      atec]   its  supervisory  and  advisory   forces.    In  such 
Boys  in  an  NYA  class  (Connecticut)  study  and  apply  mechanical  principles        areas  as  steel,  electrical  equipment,  automobiles  there 

is  today  a  lot  of  slack — trained  and  tested  super- 

ed  workers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  the  Middle-        visors,  skilled  labor  (some  of  it  on  furlough),  equipment, 
west  states  that  in  the  last  four  or  five  months  "the  de-        outlying  plants  which,  unit  by  unit,  can  be  thrown  mtc 
mand   for  craftsmen   in   all   mechanical   fields   who   are        Paclty  production. 

American  citizens  has  increased  at  least  50  percent."  In  2.  In  marked  contrast  to  these  great,  flexible,  coordinated 
his  eighteen  years'  experience  "there's  been  no  demand  enterprises  are  the  young,  fast  growing,  industrial  situations 
like  this  for  experienced  oper- 
ators of  machine  shop  equip- 
ment." The  calls  for  workers 
and  the  lack  of  men  to  fill  job 
orders  indicate  to  him  "a  short- 
age of  skill  right  now — not  some 
time  in  the  future.  And  the 
trend  of  activity  is  certainly  up, 
at  least  as  we  see  it  here." 

Industrial  management  ad- 
vances these  same  points  in  dis- 
cussing the  unemployed  mem- 
bers of  unions.  Many  of  these 
men,  employers  claim,  are 
"chronic  applicants  for  jobs  who 
have  been  turned  down  again 
and  again  because  they  have  a 
record  of  insufficient  training, 
bad  habits,  or  inexperience." 
Many  of  these  union  members 
did  not  go  through  an  appren- 
ticeship. A  substantial  propor- 
tion of  them  are  products  of  the 
"forced  draft"  training  of  the 
World  War.  "A  lot  of  them 
have  not  had  a  tool  in  their 
hands  all  through  the  depres- 


k  Sir.. 


This  trade  school  class  (Brooklyn)  has  both  instruction  and  practice  in  the  shop 
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which  constantly  are  hitting  their  ceiling 
of  production.  Aviation  is  perhaps  the  out- 
standing example.  They  are  always  in  the 
market  for  labor,  always  wrestling  with  a 
shortage  of  special  skill.  They  have  faced 
many  of  the  possibilities  of  mass  produc- 
tion, but,  except  here  and  there,  they  are 
not  on  a  mass  production  basis.  These  are 
the  problem  areas  of  industry  today — new, 
experimental,  difficult,  exciting. 

3.  Small  companies  in   small  communities 
represent  another  type  of  situation.    These 
are  in  the  main  the  parts  manufacturers 
for  the  sprawling  mass  production  giants 
and  for  the  growing  young  semi-mass  pro- 
duction   enterprises    as    well.     Both    living 
costs   and    wages   are   low   in    these   com- 
munities. The  supervisory   force  already  is 
spread  thin.    The  available  labor  supply  is 
limited    in    numbers    and    in     variety    of 
skills.    To  put  pressure  on  these  concerns 
to   step    up   the   output  -of  even   a    simple 
product  is  to  strain  their  resources  in  equip- 
ment and  personnel. 

4.  Basic  to  all  is  the  machine  tool  situation. 
Without  machine  tools — "the  machines  that 
make    machines" — there    can    be    no    mass 
production.  A  marked  change  of  expansion 
in  industrial  effort  puts  an  immediate  strain 
on  the  industry  which  builds  machine  tools. 
It   has   suffered   both   feast  and   famine — a 
stagnation  in  times  of  depression  or  "set 
back,"   bonanza   periods   with   industry   on 
the  boom.   New  financial  investment  in  the 
field  has  always  faced  this  fact  of  violent 
ups  and  downs.    So  has  the  investment  of 
skill,  though  no  major  industrial  area,  per- 
haps, calls  for  so  high  a  proportion  of  skill- 
ed    operation      and      precision      accuracy, 
coupled   with  tremendous  variety   in   proc- 
ess and  production.    The  actual  volume  of  machine  tool  pro- 
duction is  scarcely  sufficient  for  mass  production.    Most  ma- 
chine tools  are  tailor-made — a  press,  a  grinder,  a  lathe  de- 
signed to  do  a   specific  job,   to  fit   into  a   definite  series  of 
operations. 

In  January  1939,  the  machine  tool  industry  was  oper- 
ating at  52  percent  of  capacity.  A  year  later,  in  the  face 
of  a  flood  of  orders  from  Great  Britain  and  France,  op- 
erations jumped  to  933  percent  of  capacity.  The  first 
week  in  June,  the  United  States  put  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  machine  tools  to  speed  the  rearmament  program 
in  this  country.  The  fact  that  one  of  the  first  moves  in 
the  defense  program  was  to  set  up  a  machine  tool  coordi- 
nating committee,  headed  by  William  S.  Knudsen,  presi- 
dent of  General  Motors,  and  including  representatives  of 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  industry,  underscores  the 
crucial  importance  of  this  field. 

To  Increase  the  Supply  of  Skill 

AT  THIS  WRITING,  THERE  IS  NO  DETAILED  INFORMATION  AVAIL- 

able  as  to  needs  for  skilled  labor,  its  present  supply,  or  the 
extent  of  the  demands  for  craftsmen  likely  to  be  revealed 
in  the  months  ahead.  It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  aspects 
of  these  questions  are  canvassed  in  a  report  recently  sent 
to  the  White  House  by  the  interdepartmental  committee 
on  mechanics  training  appointed  in  March,  with  Oswald 
Ryan  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Committee  as  chairman. 


an  mecnani 
Ryan  of  th 
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Skill,  as  well  as  power,  operates  this  milling  machine  in  an  airplane  factory 


The  report  has  not  been  -  made  public,  but  Washington 
rumor  has  it  that  the  document  presents  not  only  compre- 
hensive data  on  the  general  situation,  but  specific  plans 
for  early  increase  in  the  supply  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
labor  for  the  airplane  and  aircraft  engine  industries 
through  broad  training  programs.  The  committee  in- 
cludes representatives  of  both  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

There  is  as  sharp  difference  of  opinion  as  to  methods 
of  increasing  the  available  supply  of  skilled  workers  as 
there  is  over  the  need  for  doing  so.  Agreement  is  gen- 
eral that  the  depression  years  failed  to  give  youth  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  acquire  skill.  Of  the  twenty  million 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four 
in  this  country,  about  half  are  still  in  school.  Of  the  rest, 
some  40  percent  lack  both  training  and  experience.  They 
are  unemployed,  or  filling  part  time  jobs.  For  the  most 
part,  the  public  school  system  has  emphasized  academic 
rather  than  vocational  education.  Thus  in  New  York 
City  there  were,  during  the  past  school  year,  50,353  boys 
and  girls  in  technical  highschools  of  all  types,  as  com- 
pared with  257,498  in  day  academic  highschools.  Young-r 
sters  who  have  been  through  trade  or  technical  schools 
have  a  head  start  in  the  acquisiton  of  skill.  "At  least  they 
have  handled  tools,"  one  executive  pointed  out  to  me. 
"Most  of  them  know  something  about  mechanical  prin- 
ciples and  shop  routines,  and  (Continued  on  page  412) 
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The  Real  Power  of  Scandinavia 


by   FRANCIS   HACKETT 

Will  Scandinavia  survive?  Will  the  Nazi  conquest  smash  all  the  human 
values  for  which  the  proud  and  civilized  people  of  the  North  have  stood? 
A  heartening  answer  to  these  ominous  questions  was  given  by  Francis 
Hackett,  lately  a  resident  of  Denmark,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Survey 
Associates  in  New  York  on  May  22 — and  here  shared  with  our  readers. 


LAST    SUMMER    AS    I    WAS    PEACEFULLY    ROLLING    MY    BICYCLE 

up  a  Danish  hill,  I  saw  a  column  o£  smoke.  It  was  so 
thick  I  leaped  on  my  cycle,  peddled  down  a  cart  track, 
and,  as  the  column  grew  higher  and  blacker,  found  myself 
careering  across  stubble  and  stones. 

Fast  as  I  rode,  the  fire  I  was  headed  for  was  more  frantic 
than  myself.  By  the  time  I  reached  it  a  whole  farmhouse 
was  in  flame. 

A  brisk  wind  swept  the  blaze  in  a  brilliant  sheet  from 
one  end  of  the  straw  thatch  to  the  other.  Its  roar  was  so 
intense  and  its  color  so  savage  that  none  of  the  big  crowd 
already  gathered  could  do  anything  for  the  first  building 
except  gaze  at  it.  But  they  were  busy  elsewhere.  All  the 
neighboring  buildings  were  being  deluged  with  water, 
everything  in  the  houses  was  being  carried  to  the  road,  the 
cattle  were  driven  out  of  danger,  and  the  sparks  and 
brands  of  fire  were  put  out  as  they  spread. 

It  was  a  fight.  The  firefighters  were  amateurs,  for  the 
most  part,  but  they  had  hose- from  a  village  nearby;  they 
set  to  work  without  a  shout,  without  the  least  panic  or 
flurry.  Their  phlegm  was  so  great,  in  fact,  that  I  felt 
myself  called  upon  to  get  busy.  I  saved  an  old  farm  wagon 
that  was  probably  derelict,  I  recruited  boys  to  rescue  out- 
lying implements,  and  I  dissuaded  a  sow  from  getting 
scorched.  The  real  fighters,  however,  worked  by  might 
and  main  to  delimit  the  blaze.  Within  an  hour  they  had 
it  in  hand,  though  by  this  time  the  roof  of  the  first  build- 
ing had  fallen  in,  and  nothing  stood  but  the  bare  walls 
and  a  lone  brick  chimney.  On  a  window  sill  there  re- 
mained a  flowering  geranium. 

How  had  it  happened?  My  inquiries  were  met  dumbly 
by  the  local  people,  which  I  set  down  to  my  lack  of 
Danish.  Then  I  saw,  standing  desolated  among  the  sticks 
of  furniture  that  had  been  saved,  a  trio  of  women  with 
such  stricken  faces  that  I  was  driven  to  ask  more  about 
them.  The  truth  was  that  these  three  sisters,  out  of  pity 
for  a  demented  brother,  had  tried  to  keep  him  living  with 
them,  rather  than  send  him  to  an  asylum.  He  had  repaid 
them  by  setting  fire  to  the  house.  What  they  gazed  on  so 
mutely  was  not  only  the  destruction  of  all  they  treasured. 
It  was  the  defeat  of  their  kindness.  I  have  never  seen 
gentle  human  beings  so  grim  or  so  hurt. 

Now,  one  of  the  strange  things  about  this  fire  was  the 
abominable  beauty  of  it.  It  was  so  ferocious,  so  powerful, 
and  so  irresistible  that  even  the  young  tree  in  leaf  that 
stood  in  the  midst  of  it  seemed  feeble  and  insipid.  This 
power  of  destruction  had  drawn  us  all  to  the  fire.  It 
liberated  something  in  us.  It  was  indescribably  thorough, 
exciting  and  glorious. 


A  few  weeks  later  I  went  back  to  look  at  the  house. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life,  nothing  but  desolation  and  a 
stench.  The  madman's  work  may  have  filled  him  with 
towering  satisfaction.  He  had  let  loose  the  furies.  Perhaps, 
for  himself,  it  was  clearing  the  way  to  build  afresh.  It 
was  the  end  of  a  home,  for  the  sisters.  For  him,  no  doubt, 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  magnificent  dream. 

To   PRESUME   ON   GOOD   FORTUNE — SUCH   GOOD   FORTUNE,    FOR 

example,  as  kept  the  Scandinavians  out  of  the  War  of 
1914-1918 — is,  of  course,  to  invite  criticism.  But  before  we 
blame  the  Scandinavians  too  much  for  presuming  on  for- 
tune, as  we  all  do  presume  about  fire  and  hurricane  and 
earthquake  and  so  on,  let  us  recollect  the  attitude  of 
exceptionally  law-abiding  people  about  the  predatory. 

I  remember  a  recent  case  in  Denmark.  Two  visitors, 
women  visitors  from  central  Europe,  were  arrested  for 
stealing  rings.  They  were  highly  indignant  at  being 
arrested.  Their  defense  was  this:  We  are  honest  women. 
We  went  into  a  jewelry  shop  in  a  provincial  town  to  buy 
rings.  The  jeweler  drew  out  a  tray,  set  it  before  us,  and 
went  off  to  wait  on  another  customer.  We  thought  him 
trustful.  In  the  next  town  the  next  jeweler  did  the  same. 
Overcome  by  temptation,  we  stole  a  few  rings.  We  re- 
peated this  game  in  several  other  provincial  towns.  Then 
we  tried  it  in  Copenhagen  and  we  were  caught.  Now,  was 
it  fair  to  us,  two  school  teachers  of  hitherto  unblemished 
reputation,  to  expose  us  to  such  unprincipled  trustfulness  ? 
Could  human  nature,  central  European  human  nature,  be 
asked  to  withstand  such  cruel  temptation? 

The  magistrate  felt  sorry  for  them,  but  thought  them 
guilty.  It  was  a  kind  of  temptation  to  which  the  less 
enterprising  Danes  do  not  succumb. 

Another  instance:  A  sneak  thief  walked  into  a  Copen- 
hagen shop,  opened  a  suitcase  in  the  art  department,  put 
a  vase  in  it,  and  walked  out.  He  got  away  with  several 
thousand  thefts  of  one  sort  and  another  before  he  was 
traced.  He  was  a  maniac.  He  stole  pottery,  sausages, 
books,  rugs,  brandy,  anything  he  could  lay  hands  on.  He 
never  made  use  of  anything  he  stole.  He  was  so  auda- 
cious, however,  that  the  very  assistants  who  saw  him 
stealing  could  not  believe  their  eyes. 

The  law-abiding,  in  a  word,  can  be  most  vulnerable. 
It  is  a  Danish  trait.  But  the  other  aspect  of  this  law- 
abiding  character  is  the  unanimity  with  which  Danes  re- 
volt against  certain  predatory  acts.  The  whole  community 
is  concerned  with  it,  and  acts  as  a  whole. 

Over  a  year  ago  a  girl  of  seven  disappeared  from  a  little 
park  in  the  congested  district  of  Copenhagen.  It  was  late 
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in  the  afternoon,  and  there  wasn't  a  clue.  The  police  were 
afraid  a  man  might  have  kidnapped  her.  They  at  last 
asked  the  public  to  help  them  to  find  her.  After  a  few 
days  a  worker  phoned  the  police,  giving  his  name,  to  say 
that  a  neighbor  was  behaving  secretively.  The  police  went 
to  his  apartment  and  found  there  the  body  of  the  child. 
Now  this  cooperation  with  the  police,  of  which  I  could 
give  a  number  of  examples,  springs  in  Denmark  from  a 
justified  reliance  on  the  social  character  of  the  police.  A 
police  official  who  oversteps  the  mark  is  condemned  with 
instant  vigor;  just  as,  when  zealots  began  to  call  for  the 
death  penalty  in  the  case  of  this  murdered  girl,  the  com- 
munity refused  to  revive  it,  and  the  trial  did  not  take  place 
till  judgment  was  cool. 

I  think  Jung  calls  the  socialized  part  of  our  nature  the 
super-ego.  The  Scandinavian  super-ego  is  well  developed. 
The  League  of  Nations  appealed  to  it,  and  so  did  pacts 
of  non-aggression,  etc.  Yet  this  well  developed  super-ego 
did  not,  as  some  people  suppose,  lead  the  Scandinavians 
to  imagine  fondly  they  might  not  have  to  deal  with  super- 
egoists. 

II 

WHAT  WERE  THE  SCANDINAVIANS  TO  DO  ABOUT  PREPARED- 
ness?  They  had  reached  the  social  state  where  they  really 
respect  the  law.  Where  the  free  American  seems  so  often 
to  regard  the  President  as  his  natural  enemy,  and  to  think 
of  politics  as  all-in  wrestling,  the  Scandinavian  tends  to 
look  on  the  State  as  a  fine  instrument  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  to  use  it  as  his  own.  Speaking  of  Denmark 
in  particular,  I  know  of  no  country  where  the  governing 
class  demands  so  little  for  itself,  in  terms  of  cash.  Men  of 
the  highest  intelligence  devote  themselves  to  public  jobs 
for  very  small  incomes.  They  have  probity.  They  spend 
their  lives  in  administration,  in  teaching,  in  research,  in 
one  kind  of  public  work  or  another,  rewarded  by  prestige 
but  certainly  restricted  materially  and  compelled  to  go 
easy  in  most  things  that  delight  the  mundane.  They  do 
this  generation  after  generation.  The  result  of  this  devo- 
tion is  to  reduce  the  hostility  of  the  people  to  authority, 
creating  an  attitude  of  confidence  that  begins  with  their 
earliest  years.  This  understanding  that  life  can  be  lived 
on  decent  terms,  and  non-predatory,  is  so  ingrained  in 
Scandinavia  that  it  is  accepted  like  the  use  of  clean  towels 
and  honest  weights.  It  flourishes  like  the  love  of  flowers, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  passions  of  the  northern  folk.  It 
goes  with  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  their  seafaring, 
where  their  fight  with  the  sea  is  a  proof  of  their  inherent 
discipline,  their  ability  to  stand  hardship,  to  take  chances, 
and  to  welcome  change. 

It  was  open  to  the  Scandinavians,  whose  general  attitude 
toward  life  I  am  trying  to  indicate,  to  maintain  at  the 
same  time  a  military  policy  on  modern  lines.  Well,  there 
are  lots  of  natural  fighting  men  in  Scandinavia.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  predatory  male,  as  Veblen  called  them,  has  not 
died  out  of  the  Nordic  blonds.  The  war-minded  were  in 
evidence  after  the  War  of  1914-1918,  demanding  a  slice  of 
Slesvig  that  had  been  colonized  by  Germans.  And  even 
last  year,  among  the  conservatives  and  the  aristocrats,  the 
call  for  preparedness  was  heard  through  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden. 

But  it  costs  money,  and  when  the  real  cost  was  debated 
last  year,  I  believe  it  is  true  that  the  conservatives  shrank 
from  the  burden  just  as  much  as  the  social  democrats. 
The   reason    is   simple.    No   Scandinavian   nation   has 
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colonies  on  which  it  can  fatten.  No  Scandinavian  country 
is  richly  endowed  in  raw  materials,  outside  one  or  two 
well-known  resources.  Such  industries  as  glasswork  in 
Sweden,  for  example,  are  the  triumph  of  industry  over 
impoverishment;  every  single  substance,  except  the  wood 
fuel,  has  to  be  imported.  No  Scandinavian  class  mints 
its  privilege  out  of  slaves.  There  is  no  large  leisure  class, 
in  the  English  sense.  Elbow  grease,  rather  than  elbow 
room,  is  the  first  factor  in  the  making  of  Scandinavian 
power,  and  this  power  springs  from  the  people  very  much 
because  the  State  keeps  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The 
rewards  of  effort  are  so  jealously  scrutinized,  and  so 
shrewdly  distributed,  that  social  dissatisfaction  does  not 
harden;  while  at  the  same  time  the  Scandinavians  achieve 
such  excellence  in  their  products  that  they  can  carry  their 
chins  high,  and  make  their  way  in  the  wide  world  in  spite 
of  all  handicaps,  under  normal  rules  of  bargaining  and 
competition. 

To  contribute  to  this  excellence,  which  nature  has  so 
meagerly  endowed,  you  find  the  most  amazing  public 
spirit  in  the  Scandinavians.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the 
State  so  much  as  of  the  private  individual,  who  nourishes 
with  endowments  the  spots  that  a  competitive  system 
leaves  bare.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  lega- 
cies distributed  to  men  and  women  whose  talents  ought  to 
be  fostered,  whatever  the  market.  But  these  legacies  are 
disinterested.  There  are  no  political  strings  attached  to 
them.  For  years  the  more  conservative  governments  gave 
a  yearly  state  aid  to  a  leading  communist  writer,  because 
he  was  a  good  writer.  He  was  still  berating  Denmark 
when  I  last  read  him. 

A  liberality  like  this  could  easily  be  abused.  But  if  one 
is  to  take  into  account  the  national  wealth  of  the  northern 
countries,  and  to  measure  their  accomplishment  in  litera- 
ture, in  art,  in  science,  and  in  invention,  one  must  admit 
that  they  have  made  a  good  showing;  and  the  liberality  I 
speak  of  has  greatly  helped  it.  It  could  never  have  been 
poured  into  Scandinavian  life  if  armaments  had  been  sus- 
tained and  renewed. 

Nor  could  the  Scandinavian  aristocrats,  who  correspond 
in  a  way  to  the  Junkers  in  Prussia,  have  been  superseded 
as  landed  proprietors,  had  the  military  party  held  the 
upper  hand.  The  rise  of  Danish  peasants  into  small  pro- 
prietors has  been  a  great  social  change.  It  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  a  revision  of  the  social  system. 
And  while  the  melancholy  of  a  fallen  caste  clings  to 
certain  Danish  castles,  the  aristocrats  on  the  whole  are 
coming  to  the  fore  as  farmers  as  well  as  diplomats, 
administrators,  artists  and  workers  in  general.  They  do 
not  form  that  nucleus  of  military  tradition  that  the  Euro- 
pean aristocrat  has  generally  furnished.  They  have 
yielded  to  Denmark's  imperative  need  to  produce  butter 
and  eggs  on  cooperative  lines,  with  folk  highschools  back 
of  it. 

But  even  without  the  will-to-power  of  hereditary 
fighters  the  North  might  have  had  a  strong  military  party, 
had  the  social  services  not  been  so  well  developed.  .And 
here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  since  the  real  power 
of  Scandinavia  resides  in  an  art  of  government  by  which 
men  and  women  are  put  in  possession  of  their  faculties, 
and  given  a  good  reason  to  love  the  way  they  have  lived. 

Ill 

THE   THING    THAT    MOST    STRIKES    ME    IN    DENMARK,    OUtside 

its  adherence  to  the  human  scale  in  its  outer  life,  is  the 
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refusal  it  always  makes  to  treat  human  beings  as  objects. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  very  essence  of  its  existence. 
You  can  call  it  considerateness.  You  can  call  it 
social  imagination.  Or  you  can  call  it  putrid  lib- 
eralism. But  this  insistence  on  the  valuableness  of 
human  beings,  this  respect  for  them,  seems  to  me 
the  point  of  departure  for  most  cultivated  Scandinavians. 
Hence,  to  live  with  them  gives  perpetual  reassurance  that 
there  is  a  fund  of  good  will  on  which  you  can  draw,  up  to, 
but  not  including,  the  abuse  of  good  will.  I  know  of  no 
people  easier  to  get  on  with.  I  know  of  no  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  less  easy  to  insult  and  injure.  Their  tenacity 
in  a  situation  that  challenges  their  dignity  and  their  pride 
will  only  be  equalled  by  their  formidable  patience.  They 
are  not  immune  to  suffering  and  torture,  but  they  are 
controlled  and  self-reliant. 

No  matter  what  stubborn  obstacles  the  Danes  have  to 
face,  they,  as  much  as  their  fellow-Scandinavians,  can  be 
counted  on  to  confront  them.  The  mountains  of  Norway 
do  not  yield  an  easy  living,  but  neither  does  the  heath  in 
Jutland,  and  the  reclamation  of  the  heath  has  proceeded 
acre  by  acre.  The  miserable  means  that  existed  for  the 
pioneers  in  the  folk  highschools  did  not  keep  them  from 
going  ahead,  with  some  aid  from  the  State,  and  out  of  the 
smallest  income  one  is  astonished  to  learn  how  much  may 
be  appropriated  for  books  or  for  education  of  one  sort  or 
another. 

Now  in  Hellerup,  a  quarter  on  the  outskirts  of  Copen- 
hagen, I  had  a  good  chance  to  see  what  the  people  about 
us  were  doing.  Our  laundress  at  Christmas,  a  hard- 
working young  woman,  hesitated  between  Louis  Brom- 
field  and  Pearl  Buck  when  she  came  to  give  a  Christmas 
present.  My  wife's  dressmaker  was  reading  Proust.  Her 
hairdresser  attended  classes  that  prepared  her  for  concerts 
of  classic  music.  And,  on  the  other  side,  the  daughter  of 
a  steamship  director  nearby  was  working  on  a  farm,  and 
able  to  dress  a  freshly  slaughtered  pig.  These  aptitudes,, 
unexceptional  as  they  may  seem,  go  with  linguistic  ability, 
with  social  ease,  with  a  freshness  of  spirit,  that  have  very 
little  that  is  provincial  about  them.  And  when  one  is  told 
that  fantastically  high  numbers  of  a  book  can  be  sold — 
over  a  hundred  thousand  of  Pearl  Buck's,  for  example — 
one  is  even  less  impressed  than  by  the  Palestrina  choir, 
free  for  anyone  who  chooses  to  listen  to  it,  or  by  the 
crowded  Pro  Arte  Quartet  concerts,  or  the  State-supported 
opera,  or  the  open  air  Hamlet  at  Elsinore. 

These  are  the  talking  points  one  can  make,  to  give  an 
idea  of  a  modern  cultivated  democracy.  They  are  perhaps 
superficial.  But  much  less  on  the  surface  is  the  concern  of 
Scandinavia  to  take  care  of  those  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  otherwise  would  be  a  burden  to  it,  and  to 
themselves.  It  is  in  this  solicitude  that  I  see  the  proof  of 
an  ineradicable  social  sense  that  penetrates  everyone. 

Take  the  syphilitic.  Were  it  not  for  an  occasional  visit- 
ing seaman,  one  is  told,  the  students  in  Denmark  would 
not  have  the  necessary  subjects  for  their  studies.  The  dis- 
ease has  been  wiped  out,  and  by  a  tactful  regulation  that 
both  patients  and  doctors  came  in  the  end  to  respect. 

There  is  no  human  scrapheap.  Every  sort  of  agency 
exists  to  lift  from  struggling  families  the  burden  of  a 
defective  child,  or  a  child  who  is  blind  or  deaf,  or  crippled, 
or  feebleminded.  The  State  employs  the  best  psychiatrists 
to  lavish  their  attention  even  on  borderline  patients  who 
may  conceivably  become  a  social  liability.  There  is  no 
intolerance  of  the  handicapped.  Denmark  is  singularly 


free  from  crime,  largely  because  it  cleans  out  the  swamps 
in  which  crime  is  bred. 

But  what  of  its  "softness"?  What  of  the  democratic 
vulnerability,  the  lack  of  that  realism  which  the  Con- 
querors preach? 

To  this  question,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  answer.  "The 
road  of  excess,"  William  Blake  said,  "leads  to  the  palace 
of  wisdom."  What  did  he  mean  by  that?  Did  he  mean 
.that,  if  you  have  an  imperious  desire,  and  inhibit  it  be- 
cause of  the  super-ego,  you  are  neither  virtuous  nor 
happy?  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  even  know  whether  the 
man  who  goes  against  his  grain,  who  forces  himself  to  do 
the  disagreeable  and  to  exact  effort  from  those  he  con- 
trols, is  in  the  end  a  monster  or  a  hero.  There  are  times 
when  even  the  most  humane  Dane  seems  inclined  to 
criticize  his  own  leniency  and  to  lash  out  against  his 
countrymen.  But  for  the  odd  period  in  which  he  is  dis- 
couraged, there  are  twenty  times  in  which  he  rejoices  at 
the  victories  he  scores,  the  reconciliations  he  effects,  the 
sorrow  he  eliminates.  He  is  the  member  of  a  homo- 
geneous community  that  has  turned  a  sandheap  into  a 
garden,  and  made  its  way  in  spite  of  encroaching  empire 
and  bullying  power.  Strindberg  and  Nietzsche  and  other 
tragic  writers  to  the  contrary,  he  has  occupied  himself 
with  maturing  by  good  will  a  State  that  does  not  and  will 
not  enslave  anyone.  And  futile  as  it  has  proved  to  hope 
that  national  sovereignties  could  be  socialized  by  such 
means  as  the  League  of  Nations,  he  continues  to  dream 
of  a  voluntary  society  where  there  are  no  skeletons  in  the 
cupboard.  He  is,  in  a  word,  so  much  the  member  of  a 
State  into  which  the  Church  seems  to  have  been  dissolved 
that  he  is  irretrievably  moralized,  and,  unless  a  mighty 
revulsion  is  produced  in  him,  he  can  never  bend  the  knee 
to  a  dictator,  no  matter  how  many  bombing  planes  the 
dictator  has.  He  cannot  be  fascist,  or  Nazi,  or  anti-Semite. 
He  cannot  be  communist.  The  superb  homogeneous  re- 
sults that  these  systems  promise— he  has  already  arrived  at 
them  by  a  different  route.  To  ask  him  to  leave  his  own 
dear  land  to  enter  a  Promised  Land  that  appals  him — it  is 
a  mockery.  He  is  as  nauseated  by  it  as  any  heakhy  man 
forced  by  a  fanatic  to  take  a  medicine. 

IV 

THE    ONLY    HOPE    IS,   THERE    IS    SUCH    A    THING    AS    SPIRITUAL 

power.  The  Scandinavians  possess  it.  It  is  precisely  out  of 
this  power  that  they  have  created  their  democratic  com- 
munities. They  do  not  hold  down  racial  minorities.  They 
do  not  impose  their  will  on  anyone,  or  take  advantage 
of  anyone  by  force.  This  in  itself  is  a  great  force.  The 
status  of  women  in  Scandinavia  is  a  proof  of  how  great 
this  force  is,  since  it  doubles  the  number  of  genuine  citi- 
zens, and  Scandinavia  is  lucky  enough  not  to  have  in- 
ternal divisions  that  can  be  fostered  so  that  one  side  may 
be  played  off  against  the  other.  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  are  not  welded  together,  but  they  possess  their 
own  souls,  and  in  this  self-possession  their  chance  for  sur- 
vival resides.  It  is  compounded  of  memory,  of  common 
culture,  and  of  will.  It  may  be  interfered  with,  and  even 
damaged  by  the  overweening  power  of  the  invader;  but 
unless  there  is  mischance,  the  invader  must  in  the  end 
withdraw,  and  what  has  made  the  North  democratic  will 
keep  it  intact. 

It  has  not  within  itself  the  sepsis  that  destroys  a  con- 
quered nation.  All  conquered  nations  that  die,  die  from 
within. 
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On  this  farm  in  eastern  Tennessee  terracing  helps  the  fields  to  retain  rainfall 


Photos  from  TVA 


A  Valley  to  Hold  To 


by    GEORGE    C.   STONEY 

Back  of  the  TVA  idea  were  many  motives:  national  defense,  conserva- 
tion, flood  control,  power  yardsticks,  regional  betterment  generally.  Mr. 
Stoney  examines  the  methods  through  which  TVA  has  helped  folks  in 
the  Valley  to  help  themselves.  His  article,  in  sequence  to  that  of 
Director  Lilienthal  last  month,  describes  a  democratic  experience  of  which 
Americans  may  well  be  proud — especially  in  times  like  these. 


WE    WERE    LOOKING    OUT    OVER    MR.    HlXSONl's    SIXTY-THREE 

acres  of  hillside.  The  steepest  section  was  sowed  in  per- 
manent pasture,  belted  at  intervals  by  ridges  that  cupped 
the  water  for  thick  grasses  to  drink.  Lesser  slopes,  ter- 
raced in  wide  steps,  held  a  crop  of  young  corn.  The 
meadow  at  the  bottom  was  rich  green  with  oats. 

"Did  some  government  expert  help  you  work  out  this 
crop  plan?"  I  asked  the  owner  as  we  stood  together  on 
the  porch  of  his  three-room  house. 

"Naw,"  Hixson  mumbled,  rubbing  his  long  jaw  with 
a  gnarled  work  hand.  "God-a-mighty  give  a  man  brains 
to  figure  out  some  things  for  hisself." 

WHEN  TVA  FIRST  CAME  TO  THE  VALLEY,  EIGHT  YEARS  AGO, 
these  had  been  sixty-three  acres  of  badly  eroded  land, 
part  of  fourteen  million  acres  in  the  Valley  that  were 
sending  down  their  topsoil  into  the  waters  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, causing  floods,  filling  up  the  reservoirs  of  power 
dams  and  making  them  grow  old  before  their  time. 

Almost  all  these  fourteen  million  acres  were  owned  by 
such  farmers  as  Mr.  Hixson.  The  Authority  had  to 


get  the  cooperation  of  these  small  farmers.  Somehow  a 
system  of  agriculture  had  to  be  worked  out  that  would 
not  only  hold  the  topsoil  in  place  and  store  the  water,  but 
also  one  that  would  at  the  same  time  support  the  families 
on  the  land  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  they  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  old  system. 

The  experts  had  certain  general  ideas.  They  knew 
that  most  of  the  valley  land  was  undernourished.  For 
too  many  years  farmers  had  planted  soil-depleting  row 
crops  on  these  slopes,  literally  mining  the  land  of  the  na- 
tural plant  foods  nature  had  spent  hundreds  of  years  in 
depositing.  They  knew  that  by  the  planting  of  legumes 
and  winter  cover  crops,  by  proper  terracing  and  the  ad- 
dition of  fertilizer,  this  land  could  be  restored  to  its  for- 
mer richness  in  relatively  few  years.  But  how  was  the 
farmer  and  his  family  to  live  while  this  restoration  was 
taking  place?  What  choice  had  the  farmer  but  to  mine 
the  soil  of  its  last  ounce  of  goodness  when  the  food  in 
his  children's  mouths  depended  upon  it? 

Drive  south  on  U.  S.  Highway  31  from  Columbia, 
Tenn.  to  Athens,  Ala.;  turn  east  on  72  across  north  Ala- 
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bama  through  Scottsboro  and  Bridgeport.  Around  Colum- 
bia: thick  pastures,  fat  cows,  tall  even  rows  of  corn,  ave- 
nues of  cedars,  and  beyond  them  the  white  columns  of 
$20,000  farm  homes.  Around  Bridgeport:  bald  red  hills, 
scrubby  stock,  stunted  crops,  unpainted  shacks  on  eroded 
hills.  The  most  telling  contrast  of  all  shows  in  the  faces 
of  the  people. 

Around  Columbia  the  land  sucks  a  continuous  supply 
of  phosphate  from  the  limestone  upon  which  it  rests.  At 
Bridgeport  there  is  no  such  base.  The  difference  is  phos- 
phate. 

Test  Farms 

IN   SETTING   UP   THE   TV  A,   CONGRESS    INSTRUCTED   IT  TO   USE 

the  old  Muscle  Shoals  factory,  originally  built  to  develop 
nitrogen  for  war  purposes,  to  experiment  with  new  and 
improved  types  of  phosphate  fertilizers.  This  it  has  done, 
developing  two  special  formulas  which  are  now  used  on 
test  farms  not  only  throughout  the  Tennessee  Valley,  but 
also  in  twenty-two  states  that  lie  outside.  The  scheme  for 
testing  these  combinations  is  the  heart  of  TVA's  large 
scale  program  for  getting  farmers  to  do  something  about 
conserving  their  own  land. 

Now  the  Authority  could  have  tested  these  fertilizer^ 
more  satisfactorily  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view, 
and  no  doubt  more  cheaply,  had  it  bought  farms  in  the 
several  soil  belts,  hired  experts,  and  measured  results  with 
exactitude.  Scientific  tests  by  state  and  federal  experi- 
ment stations  now  tell  the  TVA  what  can  be  done.  But 
farm  experts  have  learned  that  to  get  a  new  method  of 
cultivation  adopted  takes  much  longer  and  is  much 
more  costly  than  to  develop  it.  Even  then,  application  to 
each  farm  unit  is  something  the  farmer  must  figure  out 
for  himself.  Why  not  let  him  help  with  the  testing? 

Half  a  mile  from  Hixson's  place,  "within  hollerin'  dis- 
tance," as  he  puts  it,  lives  James  Daulton,  whose  123  acres 


have  become  the  test  demonstration  farm  for  that  neigh- 
borhood. In  1935,  at  a  community  meeting  called  by  the 
county  agent,  Daulton  had  been  nominated  for  this  work. 
After  his  farm  and  farm  record  had  been  examined  by  the 
agent  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Committee,  made  up  of 
presidents  of  community  associations,  Daulton  was  finally 
chosen. 

How  Hixson  Did  It 

DAULTON  SIGNED  UP  WITH  THE  TVA  TO  RECEIVE  A  STATED 
amount  of  the  special  test  fertilizer  each  year,  provided 
that  he  pay  the  freight  on  it;  use  it  on  permanent  pas- 
tures, winter  legumes,  or  other  soil  building  and  water 
retaining  crops;  not  use  it  on  row  or  soil-depleting  crops; 
keep  rudimentary  farm  records  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
fertilizer  used.  He  was  free  to  withdraw  from  the  pro- 
gram whenever  he  wished.  Everything  else  was  in  the 
hands  of  Daulton,  his  neighbors,  and  the  county  agent. 

Those  men  got  together  and  mapped  out  Daulton's 
farm,  marking  all  soil  types,  measuring  slopes,  condition 
of  topsoil,  and  drainage.  They  noted  Daulton's  resources 
in  tools,  labor,  and  stock,  and,  finally,  the  needs  of  his 
family.  A  farm  plan  was  drawn  up  with  all  these  things 
in  mind.  Accordingly,  Daulton  put  his  land  in  cover 
crops  to  prevent  erosion  during  the  winter.  An  applica- 
tion of  test  fertilizer  doubled  the  growth  and,  when  these 
covers  were  turned  under  the  next  spring,  the  corn  crop 
that  followed  yielded  nearly  twice  the  accustomed  num- 
ber of  bushels.  More  corn  on  fewer  acres  permitted  Daul- 
ton to  retire  from  row  crops  to  pasture  several  acres  that 
were  really  too  much  eroded  for  profitable  cultivation  any- 
way. So  it  went. 

And  Hixson  watched.  In  the  evenings  he  would  walk 
through  his  own  fields,  note  that  the  corn  came  only  to 
his  knees,  then  walk  down  the  road  and  look  over  the 
fence  at  Daulton's  waist-high  stalks.  He  saw  Daulton 
grazing  two  cows  on  land  reclaimed  from  waste  and  re- 
tired from  corn.  He  had  seen  Daulton's  farm  record 
book  for  the  first  year  (how  the  agents  have  to  sweat  tc 
get  them  to  keep  accounts),  and  knew  that  despite  the 
high  cost  of  terracing  and  planting  of  winter  cover  crops, 
increased  yields  indicated  that  the  investment  was  a 
profitable  one. 

No  rule  of  thumb  could  be  given  for  adapting  all  these 
things  Hixson  saw  happening  on  Daulton's  farm  to  hi; 
own  smaller  place,  with  its  own  special  problems  of  drain- 
age, of  soil  depth,  of  family  need.  The  fact,  then,  that  he 
has  successfully  adapted  his  acres  to  the  new  agriculture 
along  with  many  thousands  of  other  farmers  in  the  Ten 
nessee  Valley,  is  signal  proof  of  TVA's  success  in  whai 
they  like  to  call  "administration  at  the  grass  roots." 

Making  the  Wheel  Go  Around 

THERE  ARE  ABOUT  FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  TEST  FARMS  SIMILAF 
to  Daulton's  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  watershed  and  a: 
many  more  outside  it,  now  spread  over  twenty-two  states 
Eight  others  are  organizing  to  join  the  program  soon 
The  allotment  of  farms  in  earh  state  is  not  determinec 
by  TVA  but  by  the  State  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
in  whose  hands  rests  the  direction  of  this  whole  program 
Less  than  a  score  of  men  are  employed  directly  by  tht 
Authority  to  assist.  Most  of  the  work  is  guided  by  tht 
man  in  each  county  who  knows  farmers  best,  the  count} 
agent.  And  the  agents  are  eager  for  it. 

Loading  phosphate  fertilizer  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant 
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Regular    monthly    meeting    of    a    group    of    fanners   all    of    whom    participate    in    a    soil    conservation    demonstration 


"For  twenty  years,"  one  agent  told  me,  "I've  been  want- 
ing to  run  some  whole-farm  demonstrations  in  this 
county,  and  I  couldn't  get  them  started.  Oh,  I  had  little 
patches  of  test  crops  on  several  farms,  but  somehow  these 
didn't  have  the  dollars-and-cents  proof  the  men  I  work 
'ith  want."  Now  tl.is  agent  has  twelve  whole-farm  dem- 
mstrations  going  at  once,  one  within  four  miles  of  every 
homestead  in  the  county.  It  was  the  fertilizer  program 
that  finally  made  the  wheel  go  around. 

"Now  when  I  want  to  tell  the  men  about  how  to  de- 
velop a  permanent  pasture,"  the  agent  explained,  "I  hold 
a  meeting  with  them  on  one.  A  man  can  stick  his  fingers 
into  what  I'm  telling  him  about.  And  if  we're  talking 
about  the  effect  of  winter  legumes  on  a  crop  of  straw- 
berries, we  can  walk  from  a  field  that  had  one  turned 
under  right  over  next  door  to  one  that  didn't.  Same  soil 
type,  same  weather  conditions.  They  can't  come  back  at 
me  with  any  of  that  old  talk  about  'it  being  all  right 
about  what  they  do  down  at  the  experiment  station,  hut 
now  if  they  had  the  kind  of  land  and  the  kind  of  weather 
we  have  up  here  .  .  .  ' "  He  laughed,  and  motioned  to  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  who 
had  been  furnished  him  as  a  special  assistant  to  help  with 
these  test  farms  and  to  supervise  conservation  work  in 
ic  county. 

"He  can  tell  you  more  than  I  can  about  the  farms.  He 
:nds  a  great  deal  of  his  time  on  them." 
This  assistant   is   one   of  those   supplied  by   TVA   to 
county  agents  in  all  counties  that  fall  within  the  water- 
led  of  the  Tennessee  River.   TVA  supplies  the  money, 
at  is.    The  assistant  is  hired  through  the  State  Exten- 


sion Service,  functions  as  their  employe,  and  his  only  di- 
rect obligation  to  the  Authority  is  to  send  it  a  detailed 
report. 

"This  TVA  fertilizer  program  is  fine,"  the  county  agent 
said,  and  more  than  a  dozen  agents  I  have  interviewed 
in  as  many  counties  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  say  the  same  thing. 

"The  Extension  Services  are  doing  wonders  with  their 
test-farm  program,"  an  official  in  the  Authority's  head- 
quarters commented  as  we  talked.  This  general  willing- 
ness to  share  credit  is  an  indication  of  the  success  TVA  is 
having  with  local  officials  who  are  participating  in  its 
''grass  roots  administration." 

The  Fertilizer  Man 

USE    OF    PHOSPHATE    FERTILIZER    IS    CERTAINLY    NOTHING    NEW 

to  farmers  in  the  South.  Because  they  have  spent  close  to 
20  percent  of  their  income  annually  for  his  products,  the 
fertilizer  man  has  been  pictured  often  in  southern  journals 
as  an  awful  bogey,  taking  a  huge  bite  out  of  the  farm- 
ers' meager  slice  of  living. 

In  some  ways  that  bogeyman  caricature  of  the  fertilizer 
man  was  justified,  and  still  is.  The  bags  of  phosphate 
fertilizer  he  has  been  selling  the  farmer — at  the  latter's 
request,  it  must  be  admitted — are  sometimes  more  than 
half  "filler"  with  no  fertility  value.  Think  of  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  farmers  have  paid  out  in  extra  freight 
charges  to  have  this  "filler"  shipped  to  them. 

TVA's  Muscle  Shoals  plant  has  developed  two  concen- 
trated phosphates,  one  called  triple  superphosphate,  about 
three  times  ordinary  strength,  and  metaphosphate,  about 
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four  times  as  strong  as  the  usual  commercial  brand.  Four 
years  use  on  test  farms  has  shown  that  these  fertilizers, 
when  used  in  one  third  to  one  fourth  proportions  to  the 
amount  of  commercial  phosphate  ordinarily  used,  give  the 
same  result.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  demand  these  new 
combinations  from  their  dealers  (TVA  produces  none  for 
sale),  and  already  demand  exceeds  supply. 

Besides  developing  a  cheaper  and  more  efficient  fertil- 
izer (the  increased  phosphate  content  of  these  new  com- 
binations is  one  of  several  improvements),  the  TVA  has 
its  eye  on  the  long  future.  Its  own  supply  comes  from 
the  fast  diminishing  deposits  in  Tennessee.  Florida  has 
a  considerable  deposit  which  will  supply  the  Southeast'* 
needs  for  a  long  time,  but  not  forever.  More  than  92  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  supply  of  phosphate  is  in  the  Far  West, 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  its  largest  segment  of  phos- 
phate-hungry soils  in  the  Southeast.  If  these  western  de- 
posits are  to  be  made  commercially  available  to  people 
who  most  need  them,  the  cost  of  shipping  must  be  re- 
duced. TVA's  new  high  concentrates  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  making  this  possible. 

Are  the  manufacturers  and  marketers  of  commercial 
fertilizer  suffering  because  of  this  program  of  what  they 
once  called  "free  fertilizer"?  They  thought  they  were  go- 
ing to  suffer  when  the  program  was  announced.  Now 
they  know  better.  Hotelkeepers  in  the  country  towns  will 
tell  you  that  fertilizer  salesmen  are  now  making  their 
circuits  twice  instead  of  once  a  year.  They  come  back  in 
the  fall,  order  book  in  hand,  to  sell  fertilizers  for  cover 
crops  and  pastures — direct  result  of  the  test-farm  program. 

Stepping  the  Hills 

TERRACES  BELT  AND  STEP  THE  TILLED  AND  PASTURED  SLOPES  IN 
a  large  part  of  the  Valley.  Crop  rows  hug  the  hills  in 


carefully  measured  contours  above  them  and  below  them. 

Terracing  is  one  of  the  most  important — and  expensive 
— jobs  that  must  be  done  if  soil  is  to  stay  put  on  tilled 
land,. and  water  is  to  seep  naturally  and  silt-free  into  the 
Valley  streams.  For  many  more  years  than  they  have 
known  about  TVA,  Valley  farmers  have  known  what 
terracing  would  do.  A  farmer  would  spend  six  days  at 
backbreaking  labor  with  mule  and  plow  building  ridges 
to  hold  back  the  water,  only  to  see  a  weekend  thunder 
shower  cut  deep  gashes  in  their  lips  and  send  half  his 
week's  work  down  the  hillside.  The  few  mule  terraces 
that  were  successful  waterholders  were  either  on  gentle 
slopes  and  connected  with  an  efficient  drainage  system,  or 
they  were  the  work  of  several  years  of  careful  building. 
Because  over  half  the  farmers  in  the  Valley  were  tenants 
who  moved  on  the  average  of  every  third  year,  little  of 
the  land  had  been  given  this  treatment. 

Farmers  found  that  a  power  terrace,  thrown  up  by  a 
heavy  grader  unit  pulled  by  a  tractor,  if  properly  edged 
with  grass,  would  last.  Once  built,  it  could  be  kept  in 
shape  by  a  man  with  a  single  mule  and  light  plow.  The 
trouble  was  that  the  cheapest  tractors  cost  from  $600  up, 
and  one  suitable  for  heavy  terracing  costs,  with  all  ap- 
pliances, from  $1,600  to  several  thousand.  Only  the  larg- 
est farmers  could  afford  units  of  their  own. 

In  some  places  terracing  units  have  been  bought  co- 
operatively, and  farmers  are  able  to  have  their  land  ter- 
raced at  a  price  they  can  afford  for  what  they  justly  con- 
sider "permanent  improvements."  Where  holdings  are 
smaller,  farmers  have  appealed  to  their  county  road  com- 
missioners for  help.  County  governments  have  begun  to 
realize  that  the  health  of  their  tax  structure  is  no  better 
than  the  condition  of  the  land  upon  which  it  is  based. 
Accordingly,  many  of  them  have  bought  tractor  units  for 


When    terracing   equipment    is   bought   cooperatively,   a   small   fee  is  paid  for  its  use  to  take  care  of  the  upkeep  and  amortization 


Cheaper  electricity  has  made  community  refrigerators  possible.  The  boys  in  this  Georgia  picture  are  learning  how  to  cut  meat 


use  as  terracers  on  all  farms.  By  gearing  in  the  operation 
of  this  unit  with  work  on  roads,  terracing  can  be  done  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

While  a  large  part  of  the  land  even  within  the  Valley 
proper  still  stands  in  need  of  rudimentary  terracing,  the 
general  transformation  of  the  countryside  is  truly  start- 
ling. To  tell  it  in  figures :  Madison  County,  Alabama,  had 
11,550  terraced  acres  in  1935.  In  1939  it  had  more  than 
54,000  acres. 

All  credit  for  these  improvements  must  not  be  given 
to  the  fertilizer  program.  AAA's  crop  control  has  helped 
to  make  it  economically  possible  for  many  farmers  to  re- 
tire crop  land  to  pasture.  The  payments  for  soil  building 
practices,  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  con- 
servation program,  has  supplied  much  of  the  cash  neces- 
sary for  legume  seed  and  terracing. 

Yes,  many  of  these  acres  now  producing  soil  building 
crops  once  supplied  a  livelihood — if  a  very  poor  one — to 
tenants  and  sharecroppers,  now  displaced. 

Him  That  Hath  .  .  ." 


TEST-FARM     PROGRAM     INSTRUCTS    COUNTY    AGENTS     AND 

community  committeemen  to  select  farms  in  their  coun- 
ties representing  all  sizes  and  all  types  of  agriculture 
found  within  it.  Complete  application  of  this,  however, 
is  limited  by  certain  inevitables  of  the  program  itself. 

First,  each  farmer  selected  must  have  education  enough 
to  keep  his  simple  farm  records.  Highly  simplified 
though  the  records  are,  those  thousands  of  farmers  in  the 
Valley  who  cannot  "read  nor  write  nor  figger,"  are  au- 
tomatically eliminated,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  chil- 
dren keep  the  records.  Sharecroppers  are  eliminated  be- 
cause their  tillings  do  not  compose  an  economic  unit. 
While  some  few  renters  are  acting  as  test  farmers,  the 
number  is  much  smaller  than  their,  proportion  of  all 
farmers.  To  make  a  useful  whole-farm  test,  records  must 
be  kept  for  at  least  two  years.  A  really  dependable  test 
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must  continue  over  four  or  five  years.  In  this  region  of 
one  year  leases,  only  a  few  landlords  and  tenants  can 
come  to  the  kind  of  long  term  agreement  that  will  per- 
suade a  county  committee  that  this  will  be  a  dependable 
unit  for  extended  study. 

Test  farmers  must  have  a  minimum  of  equipment  in 
stock  and  labor  to  give  the  fields  what  amounts  to  a 
double  cropping  each  year.  Naturally  farmers  who  meet 
all  these  qualifications  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  larger  or  better  holdings.  Just  as  influential  here,  too, 
is  the  personal  attitude  of  many  county  agents  who, 
trained  to  the  agricultural  colleges'  psychology  of  the 
bushel,  look  with  most  favor  on  the  farmers  who  are  best 
able  to  help  them  raise  the  total  yield  of  the  county. 

In  some  places  it  seems  like  another  case  of  "to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given  .  .  .  ";  and  I  found  the  small 
farmers  complaining  about  it.  The  TVA  folk  know  about 
this,  too,  and  they  ask  in  all  honesty,  what  can  be  done? 
Their  job  is  to  stop  erosion,  no  matter  on  whose  land  it 
might  occur.  They  cannot  attack  the  problems  of  rural 
overpopulation,  farm  tenancy,  and  illiteracy  that  choke 
the  social  progress  of  the  Valley  folk.  In  Alabama,  for 
instance,  there  is  one  rural  inhabitant  for  every  six  acres 
of  tillable  land.  No  farm  program,  however  well  geared 
to  realities,  can  solve  this  problem.  Through  its  program 
of  richer  lands  and  conserved  waters  the  TVA  can  in- 
crease, and  is  increasing,  the  general  prosperity  of  Valley 
life  of  which  these  poorest  ones  are  a  part. 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  TVA's  grass  roots  philosophy 
of  administration  seems  to  be  that  one  starts  with  the 
status  quo  and  tries  to  improve  the  entire  level  of  living 
without  disturbing  materially  the  relationship  between 
groups  within  it.  At  least  this  is  how  it  is  working  out. 

In  Madison  County,  Alabama,  the  status  quo  is  large 
farms,  worked  by  sharecroppers  and  day  laborers.  One 
of  the  test  farms  here  comprises  2,000  acres  and  keeps 
more  than  twenty  tenant  farr>ers  occupied.  The  crop 
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When   Knoxville  purchased  the  electric  system,    this    home    14   miles    away    benefited 

curtailment  program  left  its  owner  many  acres  of  cotton 
land  that  could  not  be  planted  in  a  cash  crop.  This  meant 
less  work  for  the  tenant  families. 

When  the  same  condition  arose  on  neighboring  planta- 
tions, the  owners  simply  dismissed  a  part  of  the  tenants, 
or  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  stay  by  refusing  to 
"furnish"  them  food  during  the  winter.  Many  landlords 
could  hardly  pay  their  own  food  bills,  much  less  those 
of  unproductive  tenants.  On  the  test  farm  no  families 
have  been  dismissed.  Extra  work  at  seeding  pastures  and 
cover  crops  has  supplied  them  with  work  during  a  part 
of  the  winter.  Caring  for  the  owner's  new  herd  of  beef 
cattle  has  given  them  additional  labor.  Enrichment  of 
the  fields  they  till  has  increased  the  tenants'  as  well  as 
the  landlord's  "share"  of  the  crops.  Individual  vegetable 
gardens,  now  fertilized  and  set  on  better  land,  are  pro- 
ducing more  abundantly.  Permanent  pastures  have  made 
it  possible  for  those  families  to  have  an  all-year-round 
supply  of  fresh  milk  and  butter  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives.  Though  these  sharecroppers  and  laborers  are  no 
nearer  owner  status  than  they  were  before  the  fertilizer 
program  was  started,  who  would  say  that  their  lot  had 
not  been  improved? 

Before  Wisconsin  dairymen  and  Florida  truck  farmers 
begin  to  worry  about  how  they  are  going  to  compete 
with  this  increased  local  production  of  milk  and  vege- 
tables, let  them  examine  the  extent  of  their  sales  in  these 
parts  during  the  past  few  years.  They  will  see  that  such 
complaint  would  be  as  foolish  as  that  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  beauty-rest  mattresses,  should  they  insist  that 
competition  was  being  given  them  by  the  projects  for  the 
home-making  of  mattresses  now  being  conducted  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Southeast  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Extension  Services. 

Here,  I  am  speaking  not  only  of  the  tenants  and  crop- 
pers below  the  reach  of  the  fertilizer  program,  but  of 
many  farm  families  I  have  visited  who  are  serving  as 


test  units.  The  development  c 
permanent  pastures  on  famil) 
sized  farms  and  the  enriching 
of  old  crop  fields  as  kitchen  gai 
dens  are  putting  milk  and  green 
on  the  menu  all  year  rounc 
TVA-cheapened  electricity  ha 
made  possible  community  ic 
boxes.  Slaughtering  can  be  don 
at  any  time.  Fresh  meat  is  r< 
placing  salt  pork  in  many  ste\ 
pots.  TVA's  program  promise 
to  have  as  happy  an  effect  on  th 
region's  diet  as  it  has  had  o 
its  landscape. 

Land  for  AH  the  People 

N.  M.  LANDESS,  ASSISTANT  DIREC 
tor  of  the  Agricultural  Relatior 
Division,  is  a  kind  of  travelin 
evangelist  for  TVA's  land  sai 
ing  program.  Basically,  he  poini 
out,  TVA's  job  is  to  save  th 
land  and  the  water  not  alone  fc 
the  people  who  happen  to  live  i 
the  Valley  at  the  present  timi 

but  for  people  in  cities,  people  in  other  parts  of  the  coui 
try,  people  not  yet  born,  all  of  whose  lives  will  be  affecte 
eventually.  Nature  has  deposited  with  these  Valley  farn 
ers,  in  trust,  topsoil  it  spent  thousands  of  years  buildinj 
Mr.  Hixson  told  me  how,  when  he  was  a  boy  on  h 
sixty-three  acres,  his  father  planted  a  corn  crop  followe 
by  a  wheat  crop  on  the  same  field.  "After  the  corn  w; 
pulled,  we'd  knock  down  the  stalks  and  the  wheat  woul 
come  up  as  high  as  your  chest.  The  last  time  I  put  th 
strip  in  corn,  back  in  34,  it  wouldn't  grow  nothing  more' 
little  nubbins,  half  as  big  as  your  fist."  Nature's  work  ( 
centuries  all  but  destroyed  in  one  generation. 

Modern  agriculture  has  developed  soil-enriching  plan 
and  a  system  of  fertilizing  that  can  hasten  nature's  pro) 
ress  of  restoration. 

"We  are  trying  to  develop  a  system  of  farming,"  e: 
plained  Mr.  Landess,  "that  will  produce  at  less  cost  1 
the  land;  one  that  will  produce  at  less  cost  to  the  farme: 
and  one  that  will  produce  at  less  cost  to  the  economy  ( 
the  nation,  resting  ultimately  on  the  successful  control  < 
water  and  land." 

As  terraces  truss  the  hillsides,  old  gullies  are  beginnin 
to  heal.  Vegetation  is  creeping  over  those  horribly  erode 
places  that  once  were  red  smears  against  the  horizon. 

The  doctrine  that  farmers  are  trust  holders  of  the  n 
tion's  soil  is  spreading  like  a  religion  among  the  me 
who  are  hard  at  work  in  the  program.  Talking  wil 
farmers  in  the  four  Valley  states,  I  heard  time  and  agai 
the  idea  expressed  by  a  Georgia  hill  farmer  who  told  mi 
"I  used  to  think  if  a  man  paid  his  taxes  and  if  he  le 
enough  children  in  this  world  to  make  up  for  hisse 
and  his  wife,  that  was  about  all  he  was  due  for.  But  a 
that  don't  do  no  good,  I  figure,  if  he  leaves  his  land  i 
such  a  helluva  shape  his  children  nor  nobody  else  car 
make  a  living  of'n  it." 

When  TVA  tackled  the  administration  of  huge  ele 
trie  systems  such  as  the  one  it  purchased  from  Commo 
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wealth  and  Southern,  which  served  southeast  Tennessee 
and  much  of  north  Alabama,  the  temptation  must  have 
been  great  to  run  things  as  they  always  had  been  run, 
from  the  head  office.  Instead,  the  Authority  has  managed 
to  put  its  grass  roots  procedure  to  work  in  this  field,  too. 

Electricity  at  the  Grass  Roots 

TRUE,  THE  FARTHER  AWAY  ONE  GETS  FROM  THE  DECENTRALIZ- 

ed  individual  on  the  farm  or  in  the  small  town,  the  less 
vital  becomes  the  participation  by  electricity  customers. 
The  average  current  buyer  in  Chattanooga,  for  instance, 
notices  no  difference  in  things  electrical  now  from  what 
they  were  like  when  the  Tennessee  Power  Company  (a 
subsidiary  of  Commonwealth  and  Southern)  directed  the 
supplying  of  his  current  from  New  York,  except,  of 
course,  for  the  very  real  reduction  in  his  bill.  He  re- 
members that  a  group  of  citizens,  interested  in  reducing 
that  bill,  started  a  campaign  some  five  years  ago  to  make 
possible  the  setting  up  of  a  municipal  power  system.  As 
a  part  of  the  grass  roots,  this  citizen  went  to  the  polls 
and  voted  against  the  advice  of  most  of  Chattanooga's 
politicians:  for  public  power. 

Citizens'  demand  carried  the  fight  through  court  de- 
lays, reversals,  and  another  election.  Finally,  in  1938, 
Commonwealth  and  Southern  sold  this  division  to  the 
TVA  and  Chattanooga's  Electric  Power  Board  was  set 
up.  Now  that  the  city  has  signed  a  thirty-year  contract 
with  TVA  for  the  supplying  of  its  power,  the  grass  roots, 
though  technically  their  own  customers,  have  little  to  say. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  "say"  after  connection  with  Au- 
thority transmission  lines  is  made  in  the  small  towns  and 
among  the  members  of  rural  electric  cooperatives.  In 
Cullman  County,  Alabama,  a  rural  power  association  was 
started  because  one  farmer  strayed  thirty  miles  from  his 
home  over  to  Guntersville  to  hear  TVA  Director  David 
Lilienthal  make  a  speech  about  how  cooperatives  for  the 
distribution  of  TVA  power  might  be  set  up  to  serve  rural 
sections  untouched  by  power  companies.  The  next  time 
Dr.  Lilienthal  spoke  at  Guntersville  this  Cullman  farmer 
brought  eighteen  of  his  neighbors  along,  and  a  lawyer. 

Once  back  home,  these  men  quickly  organized  them- 
selves into  a  cooperative  association  and  applied  to  the 
government's  Rural  Electrification  Administration  for  a 
loan  to  set  up  their  distributing  system.  "We  had  to  do  it 
quick,"  laughed  a  member  who  had  been  in  on  the  be- 
ginning. "We  begun  with  two  strikes  against  us." 

Strike  one  was  the  Alabama  Power  Company,  which 
had  skimmed  the  cream  off  the  trade  along  the  highways 
and  in  the  small  settlements  but  had  failed  to  extend  its 
lines  into  the  back  country.  Strike  two  was  the  court- 
house town,  where  profits  from  a  municipal  power  sys- 
tem paid  a  good  share  of  the  local  government's  ex- 
penses. 

While  the  townsmen  harassed  cooperative  members 
only  by  refusing  to  handle  needed  supplies  and  by  mak- 
ing it  hard  for  them  to  get  cash  advances,  the  power 
company  gave  them  real  physical  opposition.  Power  com- 
pany lines  were  suddenly  extended  into  territory  never 
before  serviced  and  where  there  were  no  contracted  cus- 
tomers, in  an  attempt  to  get  prior  claims.  Service  poles 
were  sunk  in  front  yards  while  residents  stood  protesting. 
Lines,  dead  at  both  ends,  were  strung  across  the  plotted 
way  of  the  -cooperative,  forcing  them  to  run  irregular 
lengths  of  wire.  Finally,  farm  wives  had  to  give  the  co- 


operative's work  gangs  shelter  by  night  in  their  houses, 
while  shotgun  brigades  guarded  the  equipment. 

Now  the  Cullman  cooperative  has  over  1,592  customers, 
most  of  whom  have  never  before  used  electric  lights. 
These  consumers,  through  their  elected  representatives 
and  by  means  of  general  meetings,  have  a  say  in  deter- 
mining— within  limits — the  prices,  policies,  and  manage- 
ment methods  of  their  systems.  Collection,  maintenance, 
and  line  extension  policies  are  in  -their  hands. 

A  Chip  That  Wobbled 

DAYTON,  TENN.,  MET  TVA  WITH  A  CHIP  ON  ITS  SHOULDER. 
The  Authority's  Chickamauga  Dam  reservoir  not  only 
flooded  some  rich  farm  lands  within  the  town's  trading 
area,  but  pushed  an  arm  of  its  infernal  self  up  into  the 
town  limits.  S'cene  of  the  famous  Scopes  "monkey 
trial"  of  the  twenties,  where  Clarence  Darrow's  arguments 
in  defense  of  evolution,  and  William  Jennings  Bryan's 
arguments  against  it,  drew  many  thousands  of  visitors, 
Dayton  has  never  stopped  hoping  that  the  lightning 
would  strike  again  and  make  her  a  place  where  people 
who  paid  10  cents  for  hamburgers  would  come.  Already 
a  shriveling  rural  trading  center,  depression  and  labor 
trouble  took  away  almost  all  of  Dayton's  only  industry, 
small  sawmills.  Now  came  the  TVA  depriving  them  of 
their  last  means  of  livelihood.  But  that  chip  on  Day- 
ton's shoulder  wobbled. 

The  first  principle  of  TVA's  grass  roots  philosphy  of 
administration  is  to  let  the  people  make  the  first  move. 
.  Daytonians  had  been  struggling  along  for  years  with 
an  outmoded  municipal  electric  system  which  had  its 
current  generated  in  the  steam  plant  of  a  local  sawmill. 
Already  the  city  had  been  forced  to  pay  for  new  equip- 
ment without  having  any  part  in  its  management.  Again 
in  1934  it  was  called  on  to  invest  money  for  the  patching 
up  of  this  decrepit  private  plant,  which  was  daily  threat- 
ening to  close  down  and  leave  the  city  without  power. 

City  commissioners  talked  the  matter  over.  "If  the 
TVA  is  going  to  start  giving  people  around  here  cheap 
electricity,"  they  reasoned,  "by  gosh,  Dayton  is  more  en- 
titled to  it  than  anybody  else."  So  at  the  request  (one 
might  almost  say  demand)  of  the  commissioners,  TVA 
worked  out  a  system  for  local  distribution.  Though  Day- 
ton's rates  had  been  about  the  lowest  of  any  municipal 
system  in  the  section,  the  following  table  shows  what 
this  transfer  meant  to  her  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Rates  Before  TVA 

First  20  kilowatt-hours  8  cents  each 

Next  30  kilowatt-hours  7  cents  each 

Next  50  kilowatt-hours  and  over      5  cents  each 


Present  TVA  Rates 


First  40  kilowatt-hours 
Next  150  kilowatt-hours 
Next  200  kilowatt-hours 
Next  1000  kilowatt-hours 


3  cents  each 

2  cents  each 

1  cent  each 

4     mills 


Briefly,  TVA  cut  the  average  Daytonian's  electric  bill  by 
about  two  thirds.  In  the  five  years  since  the  contract  was 
made  the  number  of  power  users  in  Dayton  has  in- 
creased from  637  to  923,  and  the  total  number  of  kilo- 
watt-hours per  consumer  has  almost  doubled.  Meanwhile 
the  city  of  Dayton  has  made  a  net  profit  of  $58,000,  and 
now  makes  a  monthly  profit  of  almost  |4,000. 
In  contracting  with  TVA,  Dayton's  commissioners 
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Dayton,   Tenn.,    acquired   a   new   waterfront   and   recreation   center  with   the   backing  up  of  the   lake   behind   Chickamauga   Dam 


agreed  to  serve  the  farming  community  around  them, 
never  before  touched  by  an  electricity  system.  This  meant 
the  city  had  to  become  responsible  for  an  REA  govern-, 
ment  loan  for  the  financing  of  these  extensions.  Profit 
from  these  customers,  after  debt  retirement  charges  are 
met,  must  go,  not  to  the  city,  but  to  the  extension  of  rural 
service. 

"We  don't  get  a  cent  out  of  it,"  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners explained  to  me  as  we  sat  in  the  part  of  his  feed 
and  seed  store  where  he  makes  those  customers  feel  com- 
fortable who  don't  like  to  look  for  spittoons.  "But  it's  the 
smartest  thing  we  ever  done  to  take  them  up  on  it.  In 
the  first  place  it  hasn't  cost  us  nothing  but  our  trouble. 
In  the  second  place  we've  had  a  mighty  gift  to  give  some 
of  these  farmers  that  spend  their  money  with  us."  Dayton 
is  extending  its  rural  lines  as  fast  as  REA  will  approve 
plans. 

Town  Planning  at  the  Grass  Roots 

THIS    FEED-MERCHANT    COMMISSIONER    WAS    PLEASED    AS    ANY- 

one  in  Dayton  when  his  electric  bill  was  cut  in  half,  but 
he  was  a  little  more  peeved  than  his  fellow  townsmen  at 
the  Authority  for  "flooding  out  some  of  our  best  cus- 
tomers." 

A  good  part,  perhaps  all,  of  this  loss,  the  Authority 
suggested,  will  be  made  up  by  the  natural  advantages 
this  same  body  of  water  will  give  the  village  as  a  recrea- 
tion center.  Around  each  lake  it  creates,  above  the  flood 
zone,  TVA  regularly  purchases  a  strip  of  land  so  that 
it  may  limit  the  amount  of  pollution  and  may  plan,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  use  of  its  benefits.  With  an 
tmbayment  protruding  directly  into  its  limits,  Dayton 
had,  if  it  would  only  develop  it,  the  beginning  for  a 
beautiful  waterfront  park. 

Familiar  with  that  wobbly  chip  on  Dayton's  shoulders, 
the  Authority  would  not  have  sent  in  its  own  town  plan- 
ning experts  even  if  such  had  been  its  policy.  Instead, 


following  their  grass  roots  procedure  of  using  local  and 
state  resources  whenever  available,  they  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission. 
This  agreement  is  similar  to  those  made  with  State  Ex- 
tension Services.  A  special  assistant  in  town  planning  is 
hired  by  the  state  commission  to  work  in  the  areas  af- 
fected by  TVA  operations.  The  salary  is  furnished  by 
TVA  but  the  assistant  is  selected  by,  and  works  under 
the  direction  of,  the  commission. 

When  this  state  employe  visited  Dayton  to  talk  with 
commissioners  and  citizens  about  what  they  might  do 
with  this  lake  the  TVA  had  pushed  upon  them,  he 
found  both  doors  and  minds  open  to  him.  Under  his 
guidance  the  town  has  set  up  a  planning  and  zoning 
board  of  its  own.  Plans  have  been  worked  out  for  a 
municipal  boat  dock,  to  be  developed  as  a  work  relief 
project  on  land  secured  at  a  token  rental  from  TVA. 

Directly  in  view  from  the  dock  site  was  Dayton's 
shantytown,  one  of  the  most  depressing  small  town  slums 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  Not  a  pretty  beginning  for 
a  waterfront  park.  TVA  agreed  to  buy  this  land,  pro- 
vided local  people  would  protect  it  against  a  sudden  hike 
in  price.  This  was  done.  The  slum  was  demolished.  Now 
the  zoning  board  and  the  men  from  the  State  Planning 
Commission  are  trying  to  clean  up  things  in  the  parts  of 
town  where  residents  of  the  old  shantytown  have  gone. 

Dayton  is  typical  of  the  hundreds  of  little  country 
trading  posts  and  filling-station-villes  that  are  strung 
along  America's  highways.  Whatever  success  in  planning 
is  achieved  here  will  be  of  tremendous  value,  for  the 
planning  of  small  towns  is  an  almost  neglected  field. 

How  Far  Can  It  Go? 

AND  NOW,  ONE  MAY  WELL  ASK,  HOW  IS  ALL  THIS  GRASS  ROOTS 

stuff  different  from  the  procedures  adopted  by  other  gov- 
ernment agencies?  Does  not  the  AAA  have  local  and 
county  committees  elected  by  the  farmers  to  help  admin- 
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ister  its  program?  Does  not  the  U.  S.  Housing  Author- 
ity require  that  local  committees  assist  it  in  setting  up 
low  cost  housing  units?  Has  not  the  WPA  regularly  re- 
quired local  sponsorship  and  a  large  measure  of  local  di- 
rection in  the  planning  and  execution  of  its  projects? 

Yes,  all  these  things  are  true.  Yet  there  are  fundamental 
differences  between  the  two  kinds  of  local  participation, 
and  these  differences  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  agencies 
themselves. 

TVA  is  a  regional  authority.  Its  policies  have  been  made 
to  fit  a  section  of  the  country  that  is  fairly  homogeneous. 
The  other  agencies  named  are  national  in  scope.  The 
local  committees,  as  best  they  can,  must  make  their  local 
situation  fit  patterns  prepared  for  the  nation  at  large. 

The  job  of  TVA — control  of  land  and  waters  in  a  re- 
gion that  forms  a  natural  unit — it  can  handle  as  a  whole, 
a  little  hampered  by  political  subdivisions  or  artificial 
segmentation.  The  national  agencies  are  set  up  accord- 
ing to  subject  matter,  often  with  conflicting  programs, 
and  are  split  into  county,  state,  and  sectional  administra- 
tions, geared  to  political  rather  than  natural  division. 

That  the  TVA's  success  with  its  new  method  of  ad- 
ministration is  worthy  of  study  by  other  federal  agencies 
goes  almost  without  saying,  just  as  its  total  success  with 
regional  development  points  the  way  for  a  more  success- 
ful handling  of  our  interrelated  problems  the  nation  over. 
This  method  of  enlisting  cooperation  from  local  people 
has  all  but  eliminated  the  usual  feeling  of  resentment 
toward  a  federal  agency.  Its  method  of  adapting  its  pro- 
grams to  those  of  local  and  state  agencies  has  reduced  to 
a  minimum  the  ugliest  and  most  constant  companion  of 
public  service — the  fight  for  credit. 

Keeping  Out  of  Local  Politics 

EVEN     MORE    ASTONISHING    IS    THE    ABILITY    TVA's    OFFICIALS 

have  shown  for  keeping  out  of  local  politics.  I  talked 
with  men  in  more  than  twenty  courthouses  in  four  states 
that  extend  into  the  Valley.  There  were  many  TVA- 
baiters  among  the  group,  to  be  sure.  Yet  not  one  said  he 
could  honestly  accuse  the  Authority  of  playing  politics. 
Why  should  it?  Remember  what  happened  in  Dayton, 
in  Cullman,  in  Chattanooga?  The  grass  roots  play  poli- 
tics for  it.  When  such  politically  diverse  personalities  as 
Republican  Congressman  Carroll  Reese  of  East  Tennessee, 


Democratic  Dies-Committee-member  Joe  Starnes  of  Ala- 
bama, and  liberal  Senator  Lister  Hill  from  that  same 
state  fight  for  the  Authority  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  its 
directors  may  rest  assured  that  TVA's  grass  roots  hold 
is  deep  and  secure. 

While  TVA  is  discovering  new  fields  for  local  partici- 
pation, other  federal  agencies  in  the  same  territory  are 
learning  of  some  of  the  limitations  of  local  participation. 
In  the  Southeast,  at  least,  programs  of  many  New  Deal 
agencies  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  patronage -starved 
politicians.  Only  rigid  and  often  foolish-seeming  rules 
enforced  from  Washington  have  kept  them  from  making 
a  debauch  of  the  work. 

More  important,  while  the  TVA  was  set  up  to  lift  the 
level  of  the  status  quo  in  a  single  region,  agencies  such 
as  the  WPA,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the 
U.  S.  Housing  Authority  were  created  to  lift  the  level 
of  one  particular  group,  those  who  have  fared  worst  at 
the  hands  of  local  people.  The  extent  and  kind  of  local 
direction,  then,  must  of  necessity  be  limited. 

It  is  just  this  group  of  "bottom  third"  people — the  land- 
less farmers,  the  thousands  of  families  living  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  TVA  transmission  lines  who  cannot  af- 
ford $1.25  a  month  for  electric  lights,  the  people  who  are 
as  far  from  their  city  commissioners  as  these  commis- 
sioners are  from  Harcourt  Morgan  and  David  Lilienthal 
— it  is  just  these  people  who  have  not  yet  become  a  part 
of  the  Authority's  scheme  of  grass  roots  direction. 

These  bottom  third  people  are  profiting  from  the  gen- 
erally increased  level  of  living  within  the  Valley,  to  be 
sure.  Many  hundreds  of  them  are  finding  employment  in 
industries  directly  stimulated  by  cheapened  electric  power 
or  improved  navigation  facilities.  TVA  now  has  the  job 
of  making  them  conscious  and  vocal  grass  roots  directors 
of  its  policies. 

For  the  Authority  is  bringing  again  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  a  democracy  of  little  men.  Beyond  the  Valley, 
wherever  its  fertilizer  program  is  in  practice,  a  new  kind 
of  citizenship  is  being  opened  up  to  the  farmer,  one  in 
which  his  participation  in  democracy  does  not  stop  with 
the  casting  of  a  ballot.  This  farmer  is  becoming  a  maker 
of  American  earth  and,  as  he  works,  he  is  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  kind  of  functioning  democracy  that 
has  become  the  new  American  Dream. 


Guntersville,    Ala.     This   lake   was   formed   with   the   closure  of  TVA's  Guntersville  Dam,  nine  miles  downstream 
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Young  Man  in  Politics 

PORTRAIT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  MINNESOTA 


by  WILLIAM  F.  McDERMOTT 


I\    A    YEAR    AN'D    A    HALF    MINNESOTA    HAS 

shifted  from  near-bankruptcy  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.  It  has  cut  government 
costs  ten  million  dollars  yearly,  adopted 
the  merit  system  for  state  jobholders, 
virtually  eliminated  strikes  and  lockouts, 
and  has  reduced  unemployment  and  in- 
creased payrolls. 

Chief  engineer  of  this  miracle  is 
thirty-three-year-old  Governor  Harold 
E.  Stassen,  son  of  a  Norwegian-Czech- 
German  truck-farming  couple.  Within 
two  years  he  has  emerged  from  obscur- 
ity into  national  prominence  as  keynoter 
at  the  1940  Republican  convention  and 
as  a  presidential  contender  a  few  years 
hence  when  he  is  old  enough  to  run. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Stassen's 
accomplishments  is  that  they  have  been 
wrought  without  dictatorial  powers.  On 
the  contrary,  as  soon  as  he  took  office  he 
set  about  curtailing  the  prerogatives  of 
the  governor,  and  within  two  months 
after  his  inauguration  he  had — by  re- 
forms which  he  himself  had  instituted 
and  carried  through — fewer  powers 
than  any  other  chief  executive  in  the 
history  of  Minnesota.  The  plan  of  re- 
organization which  he  laid  before  the 
legislature  called  for  the  abandonment 
of  all  patronage,  with  no  appointments 
by  the  governor  except  of  department 
heads,  all  employes  to  be  under  civil 
service;  creation  of  a  state  business  man- 
ager to  keep  expenses  below  income  and 
to  pay  off  the  $14,000,000  inherited  defi- 
cit; enactment  of  a  labor  relations  law, 
with  a  conciliator  to  persuade,  not  com- 
pel, parties  to  settle  by  negotiation;  and 
the  return  of  all  relief  supervision  to 
counties,  with  specialized  state  help 
available  when  called  for. 

Legislators  were  startled  that  a  young- 
ster of  thirty-one,  not  yet  politically  dry 
behind  the  ears,  would  suggest  such 
sweeping  reforms.  "We  promised  them, 
didn't  we?"  Stassen  countered. 

Stassen  is  as  much  a  pioneer  as  his 
ancestors  who  hewed  Minnesota  out  of 
the  forest — every  step  of  his  progress 
has  been  marked  by  struggle.  He 
trudged  two  miles  daily  to  a  one-room 
country  school,  often  plunging  through 
snowdrifts  waist  deep.  To  buy  his 
clothes,  he  delivered  newspapers,  raised 
and  sold  skunks. 

He  graduated  from  highschool  at 
fourteen,  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota at  nineteen,  from  law  school  at 
twenty-one.  During  his  law  course  he 
worked  part  of  the  time  as  a  sleeping- 
car  conductor.  He  would  catch  the 
night  run  for  Chicago,  study  there  the 


next  day,  take  the  night  train  back  and 
be  in  class  the  second  day.  That  was 
rather  a  large  order  for  a  kid  hardly 
old  enough  to  vote.  Yet  he  found  time 
to  become  an  honor  student,  class  pres- 
ident, intercollegiate  debater,  and  cap- 
tain of  a  national  championship  rifle 
team. 

In  1929,  Stassen  and  Elmer  Ryan,  a 
classmate,  formed  a  partnership  and 
hung  out  their  shingle  in  South  St. 
Paul.  The  next  spring  Stassen  an 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  county  at- 
torney. Scarcely  was  his  campaign  start- 
ed when  the  strain  of  preceding  years 
took  its  toll.  For  months  he  lay  ill. 
Stassen  was  a  Republican-,  Ryan  a  Dem- 
ocrat, but  Ryan  stumped  for  his  partner 
all  summer.  By  fall  Stassen  had  re- 
gained his  health  and  was  in  the  win- 
ning wind-up.  In  1934,  Ryan  ran  for 
Congress  and  Stassen  helped  elect  him. 
Again  in  1938,  Stassen  gave  Republicans 
a  headache  when  he  took  time  out  from 
his  own  campaign  for  governor  to  help 
reelect  Ryan. 

They  Turned  to  Stassen 

THE    SPIRIT    OF     PUBLIC     SERVICE    GRIPPED 

the  new  county  attorney  from  the  start. 
He  was  not  content  to  prosecute  crim- 
inal cases,  but  sought  to  make  his  office 
a  force  for  public  good.  Dakota  County, 
which  he  served,  included  industrial 
South  St.  Paul  and  the  strictly  rural 
area  surrounding  it.  He  had  his  chance 
to  study  both  city  and  country  problems 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tackle  them. 

In  1932,  a  milk  strike  threatened. 
Farmers  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  their 
grievances,  and  violence  seemed  inevit- 
able. 

"Block  the  highways!  Spill  the  milk!" 
shouted  a  direct  actionist.  "If  the  countv 
attorney  gets  in  your  way,  run  him  out!" 

"The  county  attorney  is  here,"  came 
a  voice  from  the  back  of  the  room. 
Stassen  moved  forward  and  took  the 
floor. 

"Listen,  neighbors,"  he  said.  "I  know 
you  have  a  just  grievance.  But  you 
can't  do  what  has  been  advocated  here. 
If  you  attempt  it,  I'll  have  to  prosecute 
you.  But  if  you  set  up  a  committee  and 
negotiate,  I  will  act  as  your  counsel." 

The  farmers  agreed,  and  the  distribu- 
tors quickly  caught  the  conciliatory 
spirit.  In  a  few  days  the  price  paid  to 
the  farmers  was  boosted  thirty  cents  a 
hundred  pounds — and  there  was  no  in- 
crease to  the  public. 

Stassen  prevented  a  serious  packing- 
house strike  in  the  same  manner,  get- 


ting the  jump  on  violence  and  calling 
together  labor  leaders  and  employers. 
He  let  each  side  talk  itself  dry,  then  got 
down  to  bargaining.  In  five  days  the 
thing  was  over,  and  when  the  packers 
refused  to  reemploy  strike  committee 
members  he  took  up  their  cause  and 
won  their  reinstatement. 

Next  the  young  prosecutor  fought  a 
tax  case  all  the  way  up  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Although  but 
twenty-five,  he  appeared  before  that 
august  body  and  argued  like  a  veteran. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  held  him  an  hour 
over  the  allotted  time  to  ask  questions. 
Stassen  won  the  case,  Hughes  writing 
the  opinion. 

In  the  fall  of  1938,  young  Minne- 
sotans  went  on  a  rampage  against  the 
rottenness  in  their  government.  They 
turned  to  Stassen.  In  college  he  had 
gathered  about  him  a  group  of  young 
Republicans  to  study  state  welfare.  Out 
of  this  grew  the  Young  Republican 
League,  which  started  the  movement  to 
elect  Stassen  governor. 

Old-line  politicans  laughed  at  the  up- 
start. Bigwigs  of  the  machine  ignored 
him — at  first.  But  Stassen  and  his  men 
were  everywhere,  promising  the  public 
an  able  and  clean  government.  Stassen 
drove  55,000  miles,  making  six  to  a 
dozen  speeches  a  day,  mostly  on  street 
corners.  His  only  campaign  expenses 
were  gas  and  oil,  meals,  printing,  and 
postage.  All  workers  were  volunteers. 
Fortunately  for  Stassen,  the  Farmer- 
Labor  party,  in  power  at  the  time,  was 
split  wide  open  by  the  issue  of  com- 
munism. Stassen  promised  he  would 
clean  out  machine  rule  and  fire  every 
communist  or  fascist  in  state  employ. 
On  election  day  he  polled  225,000  more 
votes  than  the  Farmer-Labor  and  Demo- 
cratic candidates  combined. 

GOVERNOR  STASSEN  RANGED  MINNESOTA 
to  get  his  helpers.  Most  are  college  men, 
about  as  youthful  as  he.  For  state  busi- 
ness manager  he  chose  Leslie  M.  Grav- 
lin,  now  thirty-six,  a  research  specialist 
in  government.  Lloyd  J.  Haney,  thirty- 
four,  labor  conciliator,  worked  his  way 
up  from  printer's  devil  to  president  of 
the  St.  Paul  Typographic  Union.  Walter 
W.  Finke,  thirty-two,  attorney  for  the 
Minneapolis  Legal  Aid  Society,  was 
named  head  of  social  welfare.  Miles  S. 
Cooper,  thirty-five,  purchasing  agent  for 
an  airline,  was  appointed  state  purchas- 
ing agent. 

You  never  saw  a  harder  working, 
more  zealous  band  of  state  officials  in 
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your  life.  Free  of  political  "debts,"  they 
devote  their  energies  entirely  to  good 
government.  "They  don't  look  or  talk 
like  politicians,"  one  observer  said. 
"Even  their  casual  conversation  is  about 
saving  money." 

Before  Stassen's  election  the  choicest 
pork  barrel  had  been  the  highway  de- 
partment. One  item  of  graft  involved 
$70,000  for  building  a  road,  where  not 
a  spadeful  of  dirt  was  turned.  Ten 
members  of  the  old  regime  were  prose- 
cuted and  given  prison  terms.  Local 
workmen  replaced  expensive  traveling 
repair  crews.  Last  year  this  department 
paid  up  a  $3,000,000  deficit,  improved 
more  highways  than  in  1938,  and  had 
$3,000,000  in  the  treasury  to  begin  the 
1940  road  program. 

The  new  administration  is  holding 
expenses  $2,000,000  below  annual  appro- 
priations. The  business  manager  has — 
and  exerts — the  power  to  cut  appropria- 
tions of  any  and  all  departments  if  re- 
ceipts fall  off  or  a  deficit  threatens.  Al- 
ready $7,000,000  in  old  debts  have  been 
cleared  up  and  the  governor  hopes  to 
pay  off  $12,000,000  before  his  first  term 
is  out. 

Stassen  has  added  to  the  state  income 
by  various  methods,  the  most  unusual 
being  "volunteer  taxes."  Instead  of  pros- 
ecuting tax  delinquents,  he  talks  to 
them.  He  believes  you  get  more  by 
agreement  than  by  argument.  One  out- 
of-state  firm,  which  had  paid  a  state  in- 
come tax  of  only  $3.22  a  year  on  busi- 
ness done  in  Minnesota,  agreed  to  pay 
$1800  annually.  Another  firm,  which  at 
first  insisted  it  didn't  owe  a  tax,  finally 
agreed  to  pay  $40,000  this  year  and  to 
accept  assessment  according  to  its  earn- 
ings yearly  in  the  future.  This  method 
won  the  state  more  than  $750,000  be- 
tween luly  1,  1939  and  June  1,  1940. 


It  has  become  a  sort  of  adventure  with 
these  young  men  to  see  how  they  can 
cut  costs.  The  simplified  setup — con- 
solidating sixty-four  boards  into  twelve, 
for  example — saved  the  state  $250,000 
last  year  in  overhead  alone.  Liquor 
stamps  that  cost  $77,000  in  1938  were 
bought  for  $47,000  in  1939.  Three  thou- 
sand dollars  were  saved  in  the  purchase 
of  cloth  for  prison-guard  uniforms  at 
$1.10  a  yard,  instead  of  $2.25  a  yard 
previously — the  same  quality  of  goods. 
Office  staples  in  1938  cost  85  cents  a 
box;  16  cents  in  1939.  Even  rubber 
bands  were  bought  for  less  than  half 
the  former  price.  A  saving  of  $160,000 
in  travel  expense  was  registered. 

Efficiency  has  made  possible  more 
money  for  old  age  pensions,  and  has 
brought  better  service  for  dependent 
children,  the  blind,  the  poor,  and  crip- 
pled. Tragic  delay  in  the  distribution  of 
checks  has  been  eliminated. 

Cooling-off  Time 

THE    LABOR    SITUATION    WAS    TENSE    WHEN 

Stassen  took  office.  Strikes,  rioting,  and 
the  murder  of  two  publishers  who  had 
attacked  labor  racketeers,  led  the  power- 
ful agricultural  bloc  in  the  legislature  to 
frame  a  drastic  labor  bill  patterned  after 
the  extreme  Oregon  law.  The  bill  passed 
the  senate,  but  the  governor  appealed 
to  the  farm  bloc  to  drop  its  demands  in 
favor  of  his  own  conciliatory  program. 
Two  thirds  of  the  legislators  supported 
him. 

Labor  did  not  approve  even  the  modi- 
fied bill  as  passed.  But  the  governor 
who  is  strong  for  unions — and  two  of 
his  brothers  are  union  men — met  criti- 
cism more  than  half  way  by  appointing 
Haney,  the  typographic  union  president, 
as  labor  conciliator.  Several  months  later 
the  Minnesota  Federation  of  Labor  re- 
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ported  unemployment  among  its  mem- 
bers had  dropped  from  15  to  9  percent, 
and  building  construction  in  the  Twin 
Cities  had  increased  40  percent. 

Federal  figures  showed  15,000  Min- 
nesotans  annually  on  strike  from  1935 
to  1938 — yet  in  the  first  Stassen  year 
the  number  dropped  to  1,390.  Of  497 
labor  disputes,  437  were  settled  without 
loss  of  time  or  pay. 

The  new  Minnesota  labor  law  re- 
quires a  waiting  period  of  ten  days  be- 
fore a  strike  or  lockout.  It's  a  cooling- 
off  time'.  As  Stassen  said,  "Before  you 
carry  your  differences  to  the  point  of 
open  warfare,  we  require  that  you  count 
ten,  and  that  you  take  one  day  for  each 
count." 

If  a  strike  or  lockout  endangers  the 
public  interest,  the  governor  may  ap- 
point a  special  commission  to  seek  an 
agreement,  and  order  a  further  waiting 
period  of  thirty  days  to  give  the  com- 
mission a  chance.  Stassen  appointed  five 
such  commissions  during  1939  and  in 
each  case  the  strike  was  averted. 

Stassen  is  as  deferential  to  a  ditch- 
digger  as  to  a  corporation  president. 
Twice  every  office  day  the  young  gov- 
ernor "holds  court"  in  his  reception 
room.  He  shakes  hands  and  chats  with 
every  visitor.  Each  week  he  has  a  radio 
talk  with  the  people  of  the  state.  "I'd 
like  to  know  your  views  on  such-and- 
such  a  topic,"  he  will  announce.  "Please 
write  or  come  and  see  me  about  it."  He 
gets  and  reads  about  1200  letters  a  week. 
Daily  he  lunches  with  his  capitol  staff 
in  the  statehouse  cafeteria,  carrying  his 
own  tray  and  taking  his  turn.  After 
lunch  he  tilts  his  chair  back,  and  asks 
and  answers  questions. 

Stassen  maintains  his  faith  in  people 
until  they  are  proved  unworthy.  This 
gives  him  poise  that  makes  him  master 
of  any  crowd,  any  situation.  As  a 
speaker  he  has  few  platform  equals — 
not  for  eloquence  primarily,  but  for 
sincerity,  frankness,  and  love  of  fair 
play  which  enable  him  to  win  even  those 
hostile  to  him.  A  year  ago  more  than 
a  thousand  malcontents  staged  a  surprise 
"march  on  the  capitol."  A  committee 
dared  the  governor  to  come  out. 

"Certainly,  gentlemen,"  he  answered. 
Boos  greeted  him  as  he  addressed  the 
crowd  as  "Fellow  Citizens  of  Minne- 
sota." But  he  went  calmly  on,  and  per- 
sistently. In  fifteen  minutes  the  boos 
changed  to  cheers. 

Last  fall  a  Gallup  poll  of  all  parties 
in  Minnesota  showed  that  81  percent 
approved  Stassen  as  governor — 70  per- 
cent of  the  Democrats  and  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  Farmer-Laborites.  Late 
spring  showed  85  percent  supporting  the 
governor.  He  doesn't  consider  his  gov- 
ernorship finished  so  he  will  run  again 
this  fall,  expecting  in  another  two  years 
to  make  Minnesota  the  finest  example 
of  state  administration  in  the  Union. 
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What  Organized  Patients  Should  Know 


by  AVIS  D,  CARLSON 

Americans  like  to  budget  their  medical  and  hospital  bills,  and  a  number 
of  them  have  already  formed  insurance  associations  to  serve  special  groups. 
From  their  experience  Mrs.  Carlson  suggests  some  pitfalls  to  avoid,  stand- 
ards to  establish,  and  experts  to  consult  in  the  creation  of  a  group  health 
insurance  plan. 


DURING  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS  INTEREST  IN  GROUP  PREPAID 
medical  service  has  been  growing.  New  associations  for 
health  services  are  springing  up  everywhere.  Apparently, 
Americans  like  the  idea  of  being  able  to  budget  their 
medical  and  hospital  bills. 

The  variety  of  paths  they  are  taking  toward  this  de- 
sired end  is  all  to  the  good,  of  course.  In  working  out  any 
new  form  of  social  organization  we  need  experimentation 
with  many  different  plans.  But  as  I  listen  to  people  talk 
across  dinner  tables  and  on  radio  forums,  I  am  sometimes 
concerned  about  the  emotional  tone  with  which  they  ap- 
proach the  subject.  Too  often  I  detect  a  note  of  venge- 
fulness,  of  wanting  to  take  the  doctors  down  a  peg  or 
two.  And  as  I  look  at  the  prospecti  of  some  of  the  new 
"associations"  which  come  to  my  desk,  I  am  sometimes  a 
little  bothered  about  the  emphasis  upon  financial  ar- 
rangements. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  danger  that  the  popular 
resentment  of  some  of  the  policies  of  organized  medicine 
may  be  combining  with  the  economic  pressure  of  the 
times  to  create  undue  emphasis  upon  low  cost  of  service. 
The  annual  sum  which  the  patient  obligates  himself  to 
pay  is  important,  of  course,  and  probably  the  first  ques- 
tion the  average  family  asks.  But  it  is  not  the  only  factor 
involved  or  even,  though  I  may  sound  like  Dr.  Fishbein 
when  I  say  it,  the  most  important.  The  most  important 
is  that  the  families  who  participate  in  one  or  another  of 
these  schemes  for  voluntary  health  insurance  shall  have 
good  medical  service. 

The  principle  of  prepayment  for  medical  care  is  sound 
for  the  great  mass  of  Americans,  who  are  neither  medi- 
cally indigent  nor  among  the  5  percent  who  will  always 
be  able  to  pay  for  the  finest  medical  service  by  the  fee-for- 
service  method.  The  use  of  the  insurance  principle  is 
undoubtedly  more  in  line  with  their  habits  of  thinking 
and  behavior  than  out-and-out  tax  supported  medicine 
would  be,  and  many  Americans  may  prefer  experiment- 
ing with  voluntary  health  insurance  plans  before  commit- 
ting themselves  to  compulsory  health  insurance. 

The  use  of  the  prepayment  or  insurance  principal  to 
meet  the  costs  of  medical  care  places  the  physician  in  a 
financial  relation  to  an  organization  which  administers  a 
pooled  fund,  rather  than  to  each  individual  patient.  Such 
a  change  in  the  financial  position  of  the  doctor  creates 
risk  of  abuses.  These  abuses  are  avoidable,  but  to  avoid 
them  people  must  know  about  them  in  advance  and 
must  be  interested  in  something  besides  the  size  of  the 
annual  payments.  In  other  words,  the  method  for  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  medical  service  may  have  an  effect  upon 


the  quality  of  die  medical  service  itself.  Nobody  is  more 
interested  than  the  consumer  of  medical  service  in  the 
quality  of  care  which  is  furnished. 

Perhaps,  then,  it  is  time  to  point  out  the  most  common 
organization  patterns  and  to  indicate  their  comparative 
virtues  and  weaknesses. 

Setting  up  a  good  service  is  no  task  to  be  tossed  off 
before  breakfast.  In  most  of  the  existing  plans  the  process 
of  organization  has  been  heartbreakingly  slow  and  diffi- 
cult. The  reasons  are  obvious.  In  the  face  of  the  general 
prejudice  of  the  medical  societies  against  group  prepay- 
ment, it  is  not  easy  to  get  together  a  good  staff  with  ade- 
quate equipment.  Getting  together  a  minimum  of  a 
thousand  families  is  even  harder,  if  they  have  to  be  as- 
sembled one  at  a  time.  The  two  difficulties  add  into  a 
practical  impossibility  unless  the  group  can  start  on  the 
basis  of  some  effective  organization  already  at  hand — 
either  an  association  of  doctors  already  engaged  in  group 
practice  or  a  large  lay  group  already  united  in  some  way 
as  employes  of  a  single  concern,  or  as  members  of  a  labor, 
farm,  or  cooperative  organization. 

Even  when  one  or  both  of  these  groupings  already  ex- 
ist, someone  must  take  the  initiative  in  welding  them  to- 
gether. More  than  that,  someone  must  assume  responsi- 
bility for  managing  the  new  organization  and  solving  all 
its  thousand  and  one  problems.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
various  experiments  in  voluntary  health  insurance  can  be 
divided  into  three  chief  types  on  the  basis  of  the  way  the 
organization  itself  is  set  up. 

Company  Medicine 

IN    ONE    OF    THEM    THE    ORGANIZATION    IS    INITIATED    AND    AD- 

ministered  by  a  third  party,  usually  an  employer  or  in- 
dustrial firm.  Neither  physicians  nor  patients  have  any 
real  control  over  it.  This  is  the  oldest  and  by  far  the  most 
common  type  of  organization  at  the  present  time,  for  the 
good  reason  that  it  has  been  the 'easiest  to  start.  Com- 
pared to  the  ordeal  of  setting  up  a  cooperative  medical 
service,  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  an  industrial  company  to 
approach  a  doctor  asking,  "What  will  you  charge  us  to 
look  after  the  medical  needs  of  our  employes?" 

If  the  company  is  actuated  by  purely  benevolent  motives 
or  even  the  self-interested  knowledge  that  it  gets  better 
work  out  of  well  employes,  and  if.  it  is  really  concerned 
about  setting  up  a  first-rate  service,  the  plan  may  work 
out  satisfactorily  enough.  But  under  other  circumstances 
the  wage  deduction  or  check-off  may  be  so  low  as  to  make 
good  service  impossible.  Or  the  doctor  may  have  to  bid 
competitively  for  the  contract  and,  after  he  has  it,  find 
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himself  obliged  to  handle  more  patients  than  he  can  pos- 
sibly care  for  properly,  with  the  resulting  necessity  either 
to  skimp  the  service  or  hire  professional  assistants  at  a 
rate  too  low  to  secure  competence.  And  he  may  find  that 
to  keep  his  contract  he  must  regard  himself  as  the  com- 
pany's employe,  with  first  responsibility  to  it  rather  than 
to  his  patients. 

It  is  easy  to  find  examples  of  these  abuses  which  are 
likely  to  exist  whenever  the  control  of  medical  service 
rests  with  a  third  party.  In  all  too  many  communities 
anecdotes  about  the  "company  doctor"  are  part  of  the 
folk  speech.  In  my  own  town  a  group  of  railroad  men 
have  a  joke  that  they  go  through  the  company  doctor's 
office  so  fast  that  he  needs  a  revolving  door  to  keep  from 
getting  traffic  jams.  This  is  exaggeration,  of  course.  But 
the  wife  of  a  shop  foreman  once  approached  the.  physi- 
cian's office  girl  to  ask  how  long  she  would  have  to  wait. 
The  girl  somehow  failed  to  recognize  the  woman  and 
gave  a  quick,  appraising  look  out  over  the  outer  office 
full  of  waiting  patients.  "It  won't  be  long,"  she  said. 
"These  are  all  railroad  people."  In  telling  the  story,  the 
foreman's  wife  adds,  with  a  chuckle,  "And  sure  enough, 
it  wasn't!" 

The  check-off  in  this  particular  company  is  low, 
amounting  to  only  50  cents  to  a  dollar  with  half-rates  for 
dependents.  Consequently,  even  when  they  joke,  the  men 
add  loyally,  "But  we  get  our  money's  worth,  at  that." 
They  do,  of  course.  The  physician  in  charge  is  a  com- 
petent general  practitioner.  For  the  ordinary  ailment  he 
gives  quick,  effective  service.  But  in  the  course  of  a  year 
he  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  make  many  incorrect 
diagnoses  and  fail  to  detect  the  beginnings  of  many  seri- 
ous ailments.  He  can,  of  course,  do  little  or  nothing  with 
preventive  medicine. 

Preventive  medicine  is  not  much  apparent  in  a  good 
deal  of  private  practice,  and  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  has  de- 
scribed existing  examples  of  private  practice  which  he 
calls  "medieval"  in  quality.  We  must  compare  company- 
administered  medicine,  not  with  an  ideal,  but  with  pres- 
ent private  practice  and  with  possible  alternatives.  Never- 
theless, we  should  not  blink  its  abuses. 

As  an  example  of  what  it  can  be  like  when  the  company 
sets  out  really  to  use  it  for  all  it  is  worth,  the  findings  of  a 
survey  of  conditions  in  certain  mining  communities  are 
most  instructive.  The  survey  was  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Kingsley  Roberts  of  the  Bureau  of  Coopera- 
tive Medicine  and  covered  an  area  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia, eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  southwestern 
Virginia  which  contains  500  bituminous  coal  mining  op- 
erations and  122,000  members  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America. 

Local  conditions  in  mining  areas  require  some  plan  for 
the  prepayment  of  medical  care.  Otherwise  little,  if  any, 
service  from  physicians  or  hospitals  would  be  locally  avail- 
able. Throughout  the  area  the  miners  pay  for  their  medi- 
cal service  by  check-off.  In  most  mines  it  is  compulsory, 
in  some  nominally  voluntary  but  practically  compelled. 
The  usual  amount  deducted  from  the  paycheck  is  Sl-80 
for  married  men  and  $1.30  for  single  men.  As  this  in- 
cludes care  for  nothing  but  "ordinary"  illness,  the  family 
must  pay  extra  for  maternity  cases,  treatment  for  venereal 
disease,  vaccines,  or  anything  requiring  a  specialist's  care. 
Since  these  extra  fees  probably  average  $10  a  year  per 
family,  every  100  married  men  are  paying  $2,980  a  year 
for  medical  service.  On  this  basis  even  a  rather  small 


camp  should  be  able  to  have  adequate  service.  It  does 
not  get  it  because  the  organization  of  the  service  is  all 
wrong. 

Throughout  the  area  it  is  set  up  in  one  of  three  ways. 
The  company  hires  a  doctor  and  turns  over  to  him  all 
the  money,  except  perhaps  a  percentage  retained  as  a 
"nominal  charge  for  collection."  From  this  money  the 
doctor  must  pay  for  his  overhead,  furnish  medicines,  and 
hire  assistants.  Or  the  company  turns  the  proceeds  (or 
part  of  them — no  accounting  is  ever  made  of  the  funds) 
to  a  contract  doctor  who  proceeds  to  farm  out  the  practice 
to  assistants  hired  for  as  little  as  possible.  Or  in  the  third 
way,  the  company  simply  hires  a  doctor  and  furnishes 
whatever  medicine  and  nurses  must  be  furnished. 

The  Company  and  the  Doctor 

WHICHEVER  SYSTEM  is  USED,  THE  COMPANY  CONTROLS  THE 
doctor.  The  miners  pay  him,  but  the  company  hires,  fires, 
and  commands  him.  This  situation  is  obviously  bad,  for 
it  allows  the  doctor  to  be  used  against  the  people  who  pay 
him.  He  may,  for  instance,  be  discharged  for  insisting 
that  a  miner's  death  is  due  to  a  work  injury  rather  than 
"natural  causes."  Or  perhaps  a  man  becomes  too  active  in 
union  work.  He  cannot  be  fired  for  his  "trouble  making," 
but  the  company  doctor  might  be  induced  to  find  that  he 
has  high  blood  pressure  or  a  leaky  heart. 

This  system  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  company  in 
dealing  with  work  injuries.  Under  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws,  the  full  cost  of  caring  for  compensable 
injuries  is  to  be  borne  by  the  employer.  What  happens  is 
that  the  camp  doctor,  paid  by  the  men,  cares  for  all  minor 
injuries.  He  is  entitled  to  collect  fees  from  the  compensa- 
tion fund,  but  he  understands  very  well  that  he  does  so  at 
the  risk  of  his  job,  because  the  company  is  naturally 
anxious  to  keep  its  "experience  rating"  and  hence  its 
insurance  premiums  as  low  as  possible. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  hospital  service  is  as  bad 
or  worse.  The  men  pay  by  check-off  about  $125  a  month. 
The  company  makes  no  accounting  of  the  money  but 
turns  some  part  of  it  over  to  a  hospital  to  care  for  the 
men.  Since  the  great  majority  of  the  hospitals  of  the  area 
are  small,  privately  owned,  and  run  for  a  profit,  they  are 
highly  competitive.  And  since  their  chief  source  of  rev- 
enue is  the  mine  contracts,  they  must  bid  at  cut-throat 
rates  and,  in  consequence,  render  as  little  service  as  pos- 
sible. As  a  result,  most  of  them  are  understaffed,  under- 
equipped,  and  overcrowded.  Because  the  hospital  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  mine  contract  it  is  always  under  pressure 
to  see  everything  from  the  company's  standpoint. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  conditions 
brought  to  light  by  this  survey,  not  because  they  are  typi- 
cal of  company-administered  medicine  but  because  they 
point  out  so  clearly  the  abuses  which  are  possible  under 
it.  Here  are  122,000  low  income  families  who,  under  the 
local  conditions,  must  depend  on  some  plan  of  prepay- 
ment under  the  insurance  principle  to  secure  medical 
service.  They  are  now  paying  enough  to  secure  a  good 
health  service  including  general  medical  care  and  special- 
ist's service,  nursing,  medicine,  and  hospitalization.  They 
pay  for  that,  but  they  get  an  inferior,  chaotic  service 
which  is  frequently  used  against  them.  The  fault  is  not 
with  the  method  of  payment,  for  the  check-off  of  itself 
is  not  bad.  Neither  is  the  fault  with  the  doctors.  They 
work  under  wretched  conditions  and  many  of  them  re- 
sent the  system  as  warmly  as  the  men  do.  The  trouble  is 
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in  the  way  the  service  is  organized.  Neither  the  men  nor 
the  doctors  have  any  control  over  what  is  their  mutual 
concern. 

The  record  of  company-initiated  and  company-admin- 
istered health  services  is  uneven.  At  one  end  of  the  scale 
is  a  situation  like  that  in  the  Endicott-Johnson  Company 
or  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  where  the  company  has 
concerned  itself  to  see  that  its  employes  get  good  service. 
At  the  other  extreme  are  conditions  like  those  in  the  Ap- 
palachian coal  fields  studied  by  Dr.  Roberts  and  his  com- 
mittee. In  between  are  many  gradations  of  desirableness. 
Naturally  a  group  of  employes  considering  a  proposition 
made  for  them  by  their  company  must  decide  on  the 
basis  of  the  terms  set  by  their  specific  contract. 

But  on  the  whole  it  is  a  form  of  organization  for  peo- 
ple to  be  wary  of,  though  it  is  often  the  easiest  and  cheap- 
est way  to  get  the  family  medical  bills  on  a  budget  basis. 
Even  in  the  comparatively  rare  cases  when  the  service 
offered  is  thoroughly  satisfactory,  the  employes  lose  the 
advantages  that  come  from  looking  after  one's  own  hu- 
man concerns. 

The  Ross-Loos  Pattern 

IN  THE  SECOND  TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION,  THE  SERVICE  IS  CON- 

trolled  and  administered  by  the  physicians  on  the  staff. 
Readers  of  Survey  Graphic  are  so  familiar  with  the  set- 
up of  the  Ross-Loos  Medical  Group  of  Los  Angeles  that 
there  is  no  need  to  describe  it  for  them.  The  organization 
of  Trinity  Hospital  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  may  not  be  so 
familiar.  The  prepaid  medical  and  hospital  service  of- 
fered there  began  in  the  black  year  of  1931,  when  a  group 
of  six  doctors  who  had  been  practicing  together  and  had 
acquired  a  hospital  of  their  own  offered  to  give  practically 
complete  medical  care  and  up  to  six  weeks'  hospitaliza- 
tion  for  $2  a  month  to  members  of  the  enrolling  group, 
or  $2.50  a  month  for  an  individual,  or  $5  for  a  family — 
with  a  10  percent  discount  for  cash.  In  spite  of  the  de- 
pression and  of  severe  opposition  from  organized  medi- 
cine, the  organization  has  shown  a  steady  growth  until  it 
now  serves  over  5,000  people — which  is  a  large  group  in 
a  town  the  size  of  Little  Rock. 

The  service  is  completely  controlled  by  the  staff.  They 
worked  out  the  original  idea  and  did  the  original  promo- 
tion. They  own  the  hospital  and  its  equipment.  They 
set  the  rates  and  apportion  the  proceeds  as  they  see  best. 
Naturally,  they  make  all  decisions. 

The  Medical  Co-ops 

IN    THE    THIRD    TYPE    OF    ORGANIZATION,    COMMONLY    CALLED 

cooperative  medicine  and  best  exemplified  in  Community 
Hospital  at  Elk  City  or  the  Group  Health  Association  at 
Washington,  control  rests  with  the  patients.  They,  not 
the  staff,  assume  financial  and  promotional  responsibili- 
ties. Through  their  organization  they  own  the  hospital 
or  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  a  hospital. 
They  hire  the  doctors.  •  And  they  make  all  business  and 
financial  decisions.  Decisions  concerning  professional 
questions  are,  of  course,  left  to  the  staff. 

In  the  typical  well  organized  American  hospital  today, 
the  relation  between  the  organized  staff  of  physicians  and 
the  lay  governing  board  and  administrative  officers  illus- 
trates a  balance  between  the  professional  and  financial 
aspects  which  suggests  the  principles  and  administrative 
methods  through  which  satisfactory  relationships  can  be 
maintained  in  a  voluntary  health  insurance  plan.  The  is- 


sue is  not  a  "yes"  or  "no"  decision  between  exclusive  pro- 
fessional control  or  exclusive  lay  control.  This  much, 
however,  is  sure.  We  have  gone  far  enough  in  our  ex- 
periments with  voluntary  health  insurance  in  America  to 
know  that  the  consumer  must  have  a  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  service  he  uses.  Even  organizations  set 
up  for  complete  professional  control  find  it  both  neces- 
sary and  helpful  to  consult  their  subscribers  about  policy 
and  routine. 

At  Trinity  Hospital,  for  instance,  where  the  subscrib- 
ers have  no  sort  of  organization,  the  staff  has  found  it 
valuable  constantly  to  encourage  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions. In  fact,  every  patient  discharged  from  the  hospital 
is  given  a  blank  asking  him  to  state  frankly  what  he  feels 
about  the  service  he  has  had  and  what,  if  anything,  he 
has  found  unsatisfactory  about  it.  Complaints  and  sug- 
gestions thus  received  are  then  thoroughly  discussed  in 
staff  meetings.  Numerous  changes  have  been  made  as  a 
result  of  them. 

At  the  Ross-Loos  Medical  Group,  each  of  the  major 
groups  of  subscribers  elects  a  -health  committee,  and  the 
smaller  groups  appoint  a  representative.  These  commit- 
tees and  representatives  call  meetings,  hear  reports,  receive 
complaints,  and  take  them  up  with  the  doctors.  The  com- 
mittee from  the  Los  Angeles  City  Employes'  Association, 
for  instance,  meets  regularly  twice  a  month  with  two  of 
the  doctors  and  two  nurses  to  discuss  clinic  problems. 
Most  of  the  committees,  however,  simply  telephone  for 
an  appointment  with  Dr.  Loos  when  they  have  something 
they  wish  to  discuss.  According  to  Dr.  Loos,  these  repre- 
sentatives have  become  "friendly  advisers"  and  their  sug- 
gestions have  been  "of  untold  benefit  in  improving  our 
service."  And  what  is  probably  even  more  important  from 
the  administrative  point  of  view,  they  "have  made  a  com- 
pact body  of  our  group  and  the  subscriber  group." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lay-controlled  organizations 
must  necessarily  be  set  up  on  the  principle  that  control 
of  all  professional  matters  is  to  rest  with  the  staff.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  it  is  so  impossible  to  run  a  clear 
dividing  line  between  what  are  professional  and  what  are 
business  or  promotional  matters  that  constant  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  between  staff  and  association  mem- 
bers are  simply  vital. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  any  workable  scheme  of  group 
medicine  demands  close  accord  and  cooperation  between 
those  who  give  and  those  who  receive  medical  service. 
No  matter  which  has  the  legal  right  of  administration, 
it  must  have  the  counsel  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
other. 

An  interesting  attempt  to  push  this  necessary  coopera- 
tion up  into  a  shared  administration  responsibility  is  em- 
bodied in  the  agreement  recently  concluded  by  the  Chi- 
cago Civic  Medical  Center  and  the  Chicago  Teachers 
Union.  The  agreement  which  set  up  the  Chicago  Teach- 
ers Union  Group  Health  Security  Plan  calls  for  complete 
medical,  surgical,  and  preventive  care  on  a  voluntary 
basis  for  all  union  teachers  at  the  rate  of  $30  a  year  for 
a  family  or  $18  a  year  for  a  single  teacher. 

This  project  would  be  worth  watching  if  only  because 
of  its  size  and  scope.  The  Chicago  Teachers  Union  has 
8,800  members,  and  the  Chicago  Medical  Center  has  come 
through  its  initial  period  of  crusading  and  opposition 
with  a  staff  of  thirteen  physicians  well  balanced  between 
general  medicine  and  the  specialities.  The  plan  could 
(Continued  on  page  415) 
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Potential  Americans 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  AND  THE  ALIEN 


by   FRANCIS   BIDDLE 


IMMIGRATION  AND  CITIZENSHIP  TODAY 
take  on  new  significance  to  all  the  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States — to  those  who 
are  American  citizens  because  they  in- 
herited that  right  by  birth;  to  those  who 
have  become  citizens  of  this  country  by 
their  own  free  choice;  and  to  people  of 
other  nationalities  who  are  living  among 
us,  whom  for  lack  of  a  better  word  we 
call  aliens.  I  prefer  to  call  them  Amer- 
ican-Aliens, foreigners  who  are  making 
their  homes  here,  but  who  are  potential 
Americans. 

Under  our  Constitution  and  laws  the 
control  of  naturalization  and  immigra- 
tion to  this  country  is  vested  in  the 
United  States  government.  Until  recent- 
ly those  duties  have  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
probably  because  the  first  great  masses 
of  people  who  came  here  from  overseas 
were  manual  workers  who  helped  to 
build  our  highways,  our  railroads  and 
our  cities.  On  May  22,  President  Roose- 
velt submitted  to  Congress  a  plan  trans- 
ferring to  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
immigration  and  naturalization  services, 
including  the  border  patrol.  In  a  mes- 
sage explaining  this  proposal,  he  said: 

"The  startling  sequence  of  interna- 
tional events  which  has  occurred  .  .  .  has 
necessitated  a  review  of  the  measures 
required  for  the  nation's  safety.  ...  I 
am  convinced  that  under  existing  condi- 
tions the  immigration  and  naturalization 
activities  can  best  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional well  being  only  if  they  are  closely 
integrated  with  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice." 

This  transfer  was  duly  approved  by 
Congress  and  took  effect  on  June  14. 
The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  directed  me  to  coordinate 
this  work  with  other  services  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Lemuel  B. 
Schofield,  a  Major  of  Infantry  during 
che  World  War,  and  former  assistant 
district  attorney  and  director  of  public 
safety  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  appoint- 
ed a  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  be  administrative  head  of 
immigration  and  naturalization. 

The  federal  laws  against  espionage 
and  sabotage  apply  alike  to  aliens  and 
citizens.  The  Department  of  Justice  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  detecting,  ap- 
prehending, and  prosecuting  all  violators 
of  those  laws.  In  the  case  of  a  citizen, 
arrest  and  prosecution  are  the  remedies. 
When  aliens  abuse  our  hospitality,  there 
is  a  further  remedy — deportation.  Under 
the  reorganization  plan  the  work  of  the 
border  patrol,  the  immigrant  inspectors, 
and  the  naturalization  officers  will  be 


brought  together,  but  not  merged,  with 
the  two  Department  of  Justice  units  con- 
cerned with  subversive  activities,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
neutrality  unit;  and  with  the  civil  liber- 
ties division,  which  sees  to  it  that  the 
rights  of  individuals  are  not  violated.  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  the  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  will  be 
dominated  by  two  major  objectives:  the 
vigorous  and  effective  enforcement  of 
our  laws,  and  the  full  protection  of  the 
civil  rights  of  all  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

THE    TRAGEDY    TO    WESTERN    CIVILIZATION 

through  which  we  have  been  living 
during  these  last  terrible  days  has  made 
us  alive  to  the  threat  of  a  danger  which 
we  cannot  see,  but  which  we  must  be 
alert  to  discover  and  destroy  before  it  is 
too  late.  The  fear  of  "fifth  column" 
activities  naturally  has  made  some  sec- 
tions of  the  population  hysterical.  One 
form  that  this  hysteria  has  taken  is  the 
wholesale  denunciation  of  all  aliens  liv- 
ing in  America — a  confession  of  terror 
and  weakness  that  sees  a  spy  behind 
every  foreign  accent.  Where  individuals 
have  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
there  have  been  instances  of  mob  vio- 
lence. 

As  a  peaceful  nation,  perhaps,  we 
have  been  slow  to  realize  the  danger  of 
subversive  activities.  But  today  all  of  us 
are  alive  to  the  immediate  threat.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  American  people 
the  Justice  Department  will  root  out 
espionage  and  sabotage  wherever  they 
threaten.  The  people  must  be  alert  and 
watchful,  and  above  all  cool  and  sane. 
Since  mob  violence  will  make  the  gov- 
ernment's task  infinitely  more  difficult, 
it  will  not  be  tolerated.  We  shall  not  de- 
feat the  Nazi  evil  by  emulating  its  meth- 
ods. The  American  people  must  place 
their  reliance  in  adequate  laws  and  com- 
petent loyal  officers  to  administer  them. 

The  "footprints  of  the  Trojan  horse" 
are  first  found  in  the  treacherous  propa- 
ganda which  leads  to  the  ruthless  per- 
secution of  minorities,  and  thereafter 
their  purpose  is  to  make  us  break  down 
democratic  insistence  on  freedom  of 
speech,  religious  worship,  and  freedom 
of  assembly,  by  stirring  up  religious  and 
racial  intolerance  within  the  United 
States.  Let  me  speak  one  familiar  word 
of  warning  to  all  Americans:  "A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  The 
subtle  propaganda  of  race  hatred  seeks 
to  turn  us  against  this  group  or  that 
as  a  group.  Such  internal  dissension  is 


what  the  would-be  "fifth  column"  hopes 
for.  It  weakens  our  inner  strength.  To- 
day, less  than  ever,  can  we  afford  to 
abandon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
American  democracy  which  include  a 
generous  and  just  treatment  of  innocent 
sufferers  from  any  country,  who  have 
sought  refuge  with  us. 

THE  WORD  "ALIEN"  is  LIKE  A  BRAND  ON 
the  law-abiding  foreigners  who  have 
come  to  America  as  the  land  of  justice 
and  opportunity  for  all.  I  prefer  to  think 
of  them  as  American-Aliens,  those  peo- 
ple who  have  lived  here  in  peace;  whose 
children,  born  on  our  soil,  are  Ameri- 
can citizens  today.  These  American- 
Aliens  have  helped  with  their  strength 
to  build  the  physical  and  spiritual  great- 
ness of  our  nation.  They  have  shared 
with  us  the  days  of  prosperity  and  pov- 
erty. They  are  the  Slavic-Americans  who 
have  created  our  empire  of  steel — rail 
and  bridge  and  skyscraper;  the  Scandi- 
navian-Americans whose  industry  and 
honesty  have  built  up  the  great  North- 
west; the  German-Americans  whose  an- 
cient gentle  culture  still  is  preserved 
here  on  our  shores;  the  Italian- Ameri- 
can stone-mason,  skilled  artisan,  artist 
— and  those  Italian-Americans,  who, 
with  torn  hearts,  have  had  courage  to 
denounce  the  acts  of  a  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship which  they  hate;  the  countless 
other  peoples  who  have  become  a  very 
part  of  us.  It  was  of  them,  and  others 
like  them,  that  President  Wilson  spoke 
on  May  10,  1915,  addressing  5,000  new- 
ly naturalized  citizens  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  other  Great  War,  when  feelings 
were  running  high  in  this  country,  as 
they  now  are: 

"This  country  is  constantly  drinking 
strength  out  of  new  sources  by  the  vol- 
untary association  with  it  of  great  bodies 
of  strong  men  and  forward  looking 
women  out  of  other  lands.  And  so  by 
the  gift  of  the  free  will  of  independent 
people  it  is  constantly  being  renewed 
from  generation  to  generation  by  the 
same  process  from  which  it  was  origin- 
ally created.  It  is  as  if  humanity  had 
determined  to  see  to  it  that  this  great 
nation,  founded  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity, should  not  lack  for  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  people  of  the  world." 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  dedi- 
cated to  its  name — to  the  task  of  justice. 
It  is  here  to  see  that  the  rights  of  free 
speech,  free  worship,  free  assembly  are 
not  violated.  It  is  here  to  apprehend 
those  who  would  undermine  our  nation- 
al life  and  security  and  destroy  those 
rights.  It  is  a  safeguard  of  democracy. 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


"II  Genait  Dieu!" 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

"IL  GENAIT  DiEu!"  So,  IN  A  GRIM  PARAGRAPH  OF  THREE  WORDS, 

"He  embarrassed  God,"  Victor  Hugo  accounts  for  the  de- 
struction, a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  of  the  Hitler-Musso- 
lini of  that  period  whose  ruthless,  senseless  aggressions  de- 
luged Europe  with  blood  and  ruin.  "Napoleon  avait'ete  de- 
nonce  dans  1'infini,  et  sa  chute  etait  decidee."  His  doom  was 
decided;  he  was  condemned  in  the  Infinite. 

Probably  you  will  not  find  those  three  words  in  your 
English  version  of  "Les  Miserables";  they  are  not  in  mine; 
for  some  reason  which  I  do  not  know  but  might  guess  they 
are  omitted  in  translation.  In  the  French  original  they  stand 
out  luminous  in  a  paragraph  of  half  a  line.  That  whole  con- 
clusion of  the  tremendous  chapter  "L'Inattendu"  (The  Sur- 
prise) crackles  and  booms  with  portent:  Napoleon  fell  be- 
cause the  Almighty  could  not  tolerate  for  another  moment 
this  "immense  somnambulist."  "It  is  probable  that  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  hang  the  essentials  of  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial order  complained  that  for  all  human  importance  to  be 
centered  in  one  besotted  head" — as  Hugo  puts  it:  "le  monde 
montant  au  cerveau  d'un  homme" — "would  be  fatal  to  civili- 
zation." Also,  the  Unfathomable  comprehended  well  those 
"mysterious  lamentations  from  the  shades";  those  redoubtable 
accusers,  the  rivers  of  blood,  the  overcrowded  cemeteries, 
the  mothers  in  tears.  The  moment  had  arrived  when  the 
Supreme  Equity  must  take  notice.  In  Hugo's  interpretation, 
Waterloo  was  not  merely  a  battle  among  battles;  it  marked 
a  revolution,  a  redressing  of  equilibrium  in  the  universe. 
"Could  Napoleon  have  won  it?"  he  asks.  "We  answer,  No. 
Why?  Because  of  Wellington?  Because  of  Blucher?  No — 
because  of  God.  Another  series  of  events  was  preparing,  and 
Napoleon  had  no  place  in  it.  He  was  out  of  tune  with  the 
Law.  ...  It  was  time  for  this  mighty  man  to  fall;  his  ex- 
cessive weight  in  human  destiny  disturbed  the  balance." 

Such  little  things  were  decisive:  the  shepherd  who  guided 
Biilow  to  the  right  road  when  the  wrong  one  would  have 
lost  the  battle;  the  shake  of  another  peasant's  head  which 
permitted  Dubois's  cavalry  brigade  to  charge  unwarned  into 
the  horrible  charnel  of  horses  and  men  in  the  sunken  road  of 
Ohain,  so  beginning  the  vast  debacle.  That  classic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  injected  almost  as  a  tour  de 
force  into  the  story  of  Cosette  in  the  early  part  of  "Les 
Miserables"  is  immortal,  not  alone  for  its  tremendous  liter- 
ary power,  but  perhaps  chiefly  for  its  vision  of  the  Meanings 
behind  history.  It  is  thrilling  reading  now,  as  we  watch 
with  hearts  pounding  in  our  throats  to  see  whether  at  this 
moment  Hitler,  the  later  and  infinitely  more  destructive  suc- 
cessor, shall  ride  on  to  still  greater  heights  from  which  to 
fall,  or — perhaps  amazingly  soon  under  the  heel  of  the 
Frankenstein  monster  he  has  built  himself — shall  be  crushed 
as  have  all  of  his  scores  and  thousands  of  predecessors.  For, 
like  all  of  them,  with  all  his  personal  crimes  and  falsities 
upon  his  devoted  head — "denonce  dans  1'infini" — he  wars 
against  the  Almighty  Purpose;  against  the  Fundamental  In- 
tention which  is  the  sole  excuse  for  this  Universe  of  struggle 
and  suffering  and  the  triumphs  of  the  indomitable  Spirit  of 
Man  .  .  .  the  rise  and  development  of  the  individual  person 
by  his  own  efforts  and  despite  all  the  futilities  of  repression 
and  misguidance,  according  to  the  Pattern  written  in  his 
soul,  and  the  undying  impulse  to  fulfill  it. 

IF    THERE    BE   ANY    MORAL    PURPOSE    IN    THE    UNIVERSE;    IF    IT    BE 

not  forever  a  seething  mess  of  blood  and  rottenness,  the  corol- 
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lary  is  that  men  shall  be  worthy  to  trust  and  be  trusted.  All 
the  interchange  of  civilization  is  predicated  upon  mutual 
confidence  in  the  given  word-better-than-a-bond,  upon  char- 
acter-guaranteed oral  pledges;  incidentally  upon  "scraps  of 
paper."  Even  among  so-called  savages  there  is  an  intuitive 
realization  that  men  can  and  ought  to  trust  each  other;  an 
instinctive  contempt  for  those  who  do  not  keep  their  word. 
A  promise  is  a  solemn  business;  a  deliberate  liar  is  a  public 
enemy.  Even  more  is  he  such  in  international  affairs.  Out  of 
their  own  mouths  ...  the  worst  charges  that  Hitler  et  al 
even  try  to  bring  against  their  "enemies"  is  that  they  were 
not  to  be  trusted;  they  didn't  keep  their  word,  about  dis- 
armament for  instance;  which  is  true — they  didn't.  But 
when  you  appeal  to  a  moral  standard  and  sanction,  the  na- 
tural inference  is  that  you  believe  in  it  yourself.  It  is  a 
cardinal  rule  in  jurisprudence  that  the  plaintiff's  hands  must 
be  clean. 

The  Allies  (meaning  Great  Britain  and  France)  and  the 
United  States,  Scandinavia,  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  all  the 
other  countries  not  of  the  totalitarian  group,  are  suffering 
now  in  blood  and  tears  and  treasure,  not  only  for  the  blunder- 
ing, lackadaisical  indolence  ever  endemic  in  democracies;  but 
fundamentally  for  their  naive  faith  in  human  decency.  It 
has  been  impossible  for  them  to  believe  that  there  could  be 
men  in  responsible  leadership  of  nations  whose  only  depend 
able  oath  would  be  that  their  oath  would  prove  perjury.  Silly 
as  may  now  appear  the  hope  of  the  "Appeasers"  that  Hitler 
would  honor  any  of  his  pledges,  at  least  it  was  symptomatic 
of  their  belonging  themselves  to  an  era  in  which  pledges 
were  respected.  They  could  not  conceive  that  his  dealings, 
with  Czechoslovakia  for  example,  would  embody  the  falsity, 
the  cynical  cruelty,  of  kidnappers  who  clutch  the  ransom 
money  and  forthwith  murder — if  they  have  not  already  mur- 
dered— the  hostage.  Never  intending  anything  else. 

It  seems  absurd  now — that  building  at  incredible  cost  of 
the  theoretically  impenetrable  Maginot  Line  of  fortifications 
between  France  and  Germany;  with  its  heavy  artillery  all 
pointing  east;  its  rear  virtually  naked,  as  if  assault  from  that 
direction  were  inconceivable.  Even  on  paper,  less  than  half 
of  the  eastern  frontier  of  France — only  that  portion  from 
Switzerland  to  the  corner  of  Luxembourg — was  formidably 
insured  against  German  military  invasion.  As  for  the  rest, 
whether  you  regard  the  French-Belgian  boundary  or  that  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  the  "protection"  as 
the  dire  event  has  proved  consisted  for  all  practical  purposes 
of  faith  in  the  German  respect  for  the  neutrality  of  those 
countries;  or  in  the  last  resort  the  hope  that  they  both  could 
and  would  adequately  defend  themselves.  As  if  we  had  not 
learned  at  frightful  cost  so  recently  as  1914  the  futility  of 
both  the  faith  and  the  hope;  together  with  the  value  of 
German  conversation.  On  the  ground  of  experience  alone,  es- 
pecially with  the  long  announced  and  sufficiently  demonstrated 
Hitler  technique,  it  was  obvious,  and  should  have  been  as- 
sumed, that  whenever  it  appeared  to  the  German  advantage 
there  would  be  as  a  matter  of  course  precisely  that  rough- 
shod, merciless  rush  of  the  Blitzkrieg  around  the  end  of  the 
Maginot  Line,  over  the  defenseless  "neutrality"  of  Luxem- 
bourg; through  the  however  gallant  but  pitifully  inadequate 
resistance  of  the  Low  Countries;  through  the  thin  paper  of 
whatever  treaties;  through  the  diaphanous  tissue  of  the  Hit- 
ler promises. 

THIS    IS    AN    AWFUL    STAGE    OF    MAN*S    CURRICULUM    UNDER    THE 

Infinite  Patience,  the  never  ending  schooling,  to  learn  that 
this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  To  learn  that  material  achieve- 
ment for  its  own  sake,  uncontrolled  by  moral  sense,  is  in- 
deed that  Frankenstein  destroyer;  that  the  wondrous  dis- 
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coveries  of  science  and  tecnnoiogy  are  keys  to  many  treasures, 
but  not  to  those  of  happiness  and  peace,  or  of  permanent 
gains.  That  in  absence  of  that  moral  control  they  are  forces 
of  destruction,  and  they  fall  automatically  into  the  hands  of 
those  most  unscrupulous,  most  skilful  in  chicane:  the  liars 
and  the  merciless.  Those  who  indolently  wallow  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  material,  without  fitness  for  or  vigilance  as 
to  its  control,  are  absolutely  certain  to  fall  prey  to  such.  And 
such  at  this  moment  are  calling  the  tune  to  which  the  world 
must  dance  for  a  duration  to  which  no  prophet  is  wise 
enough  to  set  an  end. 

We  of  the  United  States,  hitherto  in  our  fatuous  delusion 
of  possible  isolation  imagining  ourselves  bystanders  looking 
on,  come  now  to  our  turn  on  the  rack,  facing  our  own  pun- 
ishment— none  can  say  how  deeply  or  how  horribly — for  our 
sins  of  omission  and  commission;  for  example  in  our  cynical 
sabotage  of  the  League  of  Nations,  generally  in  our  smug 
imagined  self-sufficiency.  Out  on  the  limb  alone  now,  we 
may  reflect  upon  the  Scotch  preacher's  description  of  the 
Judgment  Day,  with  the  sinners  wailing: 

"Have  pity,  Lord,  we  didna'  ken!"  and  the  Lord's  grim 
rejoinder: 

"Did  ye  no'?  Aweel,  ye  ken  noo." 

And  all  anybody  can  think  to  do — what  else  indeed,  in  the 
immediate  conditions? — is  to  follow  the  example  of  these 
power  intoxicated  lunatics  who  have  exploded  the  world;  to 
resume — perhaps  too  late  even  in  terms  of  that  game — the 
frantic  race  of  armament  and  join  in  the  Saturnalia  of  hate 
and  suicidal  waste.  This  is  what  they  have  done  to  us  without 
laying  a  finger  upon  us.  Already  in  the  sweat  of  fear  we 
have  begun  the  inevitable  spy  hunting,  suspicion  (sometimes 
well  grounded)  of  all  foreigners,  foreign-born  neighbors,  and 
fellow  citizens  most  of  them  as  loyal  as  ourselves.  In  danger 
of  breeding  our  own  form  of  Gestapo  and  Ogpu,  to  compel 
loyalty  to  whomsoever  may  creep  or  be  elected  or  storm  into 
control  of  the  agencies  of  government.  They  are  forcing 
us  to  cripple  or  abandon  our  blundering  struggle  with  our 
own  social  problems,  and  to  "solve"  our  unemployment  as 
Nazidom  did,  by  setting  the  unemployed  at  the  extravagant 
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and  unproductive  business  of  preparation  for  war.  Already 
we  are  planning  compulsory  military  training — euphemism 
and  .pseudonym  for  universal  conscription.  Even  if  not  swept 
by  further  swift  developments  and  slower  but  not  less  inex- 
orable driftings  into  the  bloody  maelstrom  itself,  already  we 
are  throwing  our  treasures  of  all  kinds  to  the  war  dogs. 

WRITING  THESE  WORDS  AS  THE  CLOUDS  GROW  BLACKER,  THE 
hurricane  of  violence  more  furious;  as  the  Germans  crouch 
for  their  pounce  upon  France  and  the  Italian  thinks  it  his 
chance  to  profit  by  the  battle  of  the  lions — there  is  little  im- 
mediate comfort,  yet  all  we  have,  in  reflecting  in  the  larger 
terms  which  alone  can  make  sense  out  of  this  senselessness; 
in  assurance  that  out  of  the  wreck  and  beggary  of  the  whole 
world  there  shall  emerge  a  better  thing,  even  though  none 
of  us  shall  be  alive  in  the  flesh  to  see  it.  As  its  like  has 
passed  many  times  before,  "even  this  shall  pass." 

Speaking  of  one  of  the  most  detestable  of  the  previous 
despots,  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  John  Lothrop  Motley  in  his 
"Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic"  (another  work  timely  for 
reading  right  now)  draws  just  this  lesson,  saying  that  "tried 
according  to  those  standards  of  truth  and  justice  which  are 
perpetual  .  .  .  the  happiness  or  the  progress  of  his  people 
never  furnished  even  the  indirect  motives  of  his  conduct; 
the  result  was  a  baffled  policy  and  a  crippled  and  bankrupt 
empire  at  last."  The  institutions  established  by  Charlemagne, 
he  avers,  "fell  as  soon  as  his  hand  was  cold.  The  works  of 
many  ordinary  legislators  have  attained  a  perpetuity  denied 
to  the  statutes  of  Solon  or  Lycurgus."  If  anything  is  certain 
in  the  light  of  human  experience  it  is  that  their  own  inherent 
falsity  will  destroy,  as  it  ever  has  destroyed  institutions  built 
upon  brutality,  mendacity,  hypocrisy;  upon  the  degradation 
and  negation  of  all  that  men  have  so  painfully  evolved  out  of 
barbarism. 

God  Almighty  (meaning  by  that  expression  whatever  it 
may  mean  to  you)  never  has  displayed  much  interest  in  the 
building  or  maintenance  of  powerful  states;  in  dynasties  and 
empires  spread  and  sustained  by  force.  In  their  ruins  and 
vestiges,  and  the  unconsidered  dust  of  them,  history  and 
legend  are  strewn  with  the  evidences  of  His  contempt.  Each 
in  turn,  its  real  reliance  upon  "reeking  tube  and  iron  shard," 
with  "frantic  boast  and  foolish  word"  appointed  its  tribal 
Deity  contrived  in  its  own  image  and  likeness,  "Lord  of  our 
far-flung  battleline."  Soon  or  late  each  in  turn  went  down, 
"one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre,"  its  briefly-splendid  courts  to 
afford  roosting  places  for  owls,  prowling  ground  for  the 
Lion  and  the  Lizard.  Never  yet  has  one  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  truth  and  right  relationships  with  fellowmen  near 
and  far.  Oh,  yes,  some  of  them  endured  for  quite  a  space  of 
sidereal  time — a  few  a  thousand  years  or  more.  .  .  .  That 
seems  a  favorite  stretch  of  imperialist  ambition's  imagination: 
Hitler  prates  of  "a  thousand  years  for  this  German  Reich." 
The  Roman  Empire  which  Mussolini  would  reincarnate  rot- 
ted luminously  for  longer  than  that;  where  is  it  now?  "A 
thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is 
past." 

Ever  abided  and  abides  and  shall  abide  the  real  task  and 
concern  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  education  of  Man  by  fingers- 
burning  trial-and-error  to  self-knowledge  and  self-control;  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  for  him  or  for  the  world  in  the 
empire  business;  but  everything  in  self-development  and  con- 
structive cooperation.  Nothing  else  worlds.  God-embarrassing 
conquerors  come,  filling  their  worlds  for  a  little  space  with 
destruction  and  woe,  and  go,  sighing  for  more  worlds  to 
conquer.  But  ever  continues  plodding,  upward-striving  Man, 
in  due  course  plowing  under  into  crops,  or  (as  Hamlet  said 
in  the  churchyard,  philosophizing  over  Yorick's  skull)  patch- 
ing into  walls  against  the  winter's  wind,  the  clay  of  Im- 
perious Caesar;  plugging  bungholes  with  the  "noble  dust"  of 
Alexander. 
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The  Gift  of  Consciousness 

by   LEON   WHIPPLE 

THERE  SHALL  BE  NO  NIGHT,  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood.  A  Play  with 
Alfred  Lunt  and  L>nn  Fontanne,  presented  by  The  Playwrights  Com- 
pany at  the  Alvin  Theater,  New  York  City. 

WITHOUT  FEAR  OR  FAVOR,  by  Neil  MacNeil.  Harcourt,  Brace. 
414  pp.  Price  $3. 

THE  INVASION  FROM  MARS,  by  Hadley  Cantril.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press.  224  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

Postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

To    COME    FROM    THE    CATHARSIS    OF    ROBERT    SHERWOOD'S    PLAY, 

"There  Shall  Be  No  Night,"  into  the  street  where  the  moving 
ringer  on  the  Times  Building  writes  "Paris  Falls"  and  the 
very  taxicabs  pour  radio  war  news  on  the  air  is  to  know  that 
our  generation  will  pass  through  this  ordeal  of  social  revolu- 
tion with  hourly  awareness  of  its  tragic  events.  We  have  per- 
fected a  tool  in  newspaper,  radio,  cinema,  theater,  that  en- 
forces consciousness.  What  price  shall  we  pay  for  this  precious 

gift? 

Men  have  endured  like  revolutions  before,  but  they  did 
not  listen  to  every  slip  and  cleavage  of  their  earthquakes. 
The  Roman  Empire  dissolved  with  such  slow  quiet  that 
historians  still  quarrel  over  the  causes,  and  certainly  the 
plain  people  did  not  whisper  that  now  is  the  Decline  and 
Fall.  But  if  the  British  Empire  breaks  up,  the  news  will  be 
broadcast  daily— from  Berlin,  even  from  London.  If  a  new 
Dark  Age  comes  we  shall  know  it  is  dark.  In  that  knowl- 
edge, perhaps,  will  be  our  hope  of  salvation.  We  must  fortify 
ourselves  with  consciousness. 

The  gifts  and  risks  of  consciousness  constitute  a  mam 
theme  of  Robert  Sherwood's  deeply  moving  tragedy  of  the 
Valkonen  family  during  the  Russian  invasion  of  Finland. 
Dr.  Valkonen,  Nobel  prizewinner,  student  of  the  mental  ills 
of  men,  with  the  international  mind  of  a  scientist  and  peace 
lover,  denies  that  force  can  answer  anything.  Madness  can- 
not cure  madness.  Hope  is  in  knowledge  and  good  will.  In 
Act  I  he  broadcasts  his  vision  of  the  future  glory  of  science 
—conscious  knowledge— to  America.  In  the  end  after  his  only 
son  has  died  for  love  of  country,  the  son's  wife  has  fled  to 
America  to  bear  her  child,  and  the  invaders  destroy  the  hos- 
pital he  is  serving,  he  lays  aside  his  Red  Cross  armband  and 
picks  up  a  rifle  to  go  out  fighting,  and  to  die.  He  cannot 
serve  men  in  the  laboratory  so  long  as  madmen  are  burning 

it  down. 

The  play  is  rich  in  wisdom  and  pity  because  it  deals  hon- 
estly with  the  elementals  of  life.  Here  are  not  the  decisions 
of  one  family,  or  of  Finland,  but  of  us  all,  revealed  in  a 
pattern  deep  enough  to  include  the  words  of  Goethe  and  bt. 
Paul  Dr  Valkonen's  choice  is  not  everyman's,  but  who 
today  can  dispute  the  right  of  each  to  make  the  choice  that 
saves  his  soul?  And  the  translation  of  the  message  onto  the 
stage  by  Mr.  Lunt  and  Miss  Fontanne  and  their  company  n 
done  with  such  simple  dignity,  humanity,  and  restraint  that 
the  tears  of  the  audience  are  a  just  tribute  to  their  gifts  as 
actors.  There  is  no  appeal  to  the  facile  emotions  ol  the 
groundlings  either  by  author  or  actors.  Here  is  a  brave  an, 

n°ThePachievement  of  consciousness,  of  knowledge  of  self,  not 
only  by  a  few  leaders,  but  by  the  very  people,  and  the  use 
of  that  consciousness  for  progress,  is  Dr.  Valkonen  s  boast 
for  the  race,  and  of  profound  concern  to  Mr.  Sherwood.  I 
think  he  presents  Dave  Corween,  the  American  radio  broad 
caster  as  a  kind  of  symbol  of  the  linked  awareness  that  has 
come 'upon  mankind.  This  voice  that  comes  from  every- 
where is  akin  to  the  Greek  chorus.  This  recorder  sets  up  the 
microphone  that  carries  Valkonen's  words  to  America;  he 
can  foretell  what  will  happen  to  Finland  because  he  has  seer 
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what  happened  to  Madrid  and  Warsaw;  he  describes  the 
Finnish  resistance  to  the  world;  to  him  Mrs.  Valkonen  en- 
trusts the  medal,  and  letters,  and  signed  pictures  for  the 
unborn  grandson  in  America.  The  voice  is  like  a  thread  that 
runs  through  life  and  death,  science  and  war,  from  present 
to  future,  and  rightly,  for  the  present  struggle  is  between 
consciousness  and  blind  force. 

How    GREAT    IS   THIS    MIRACLE    OF    MODERN    SOCIAL    GOMMUNICA- 

tion  may  be  sensed  from  Neil  MacNeil's  plain  book  on  how 
news  is  gathered  and  how  the  newspaper  is  produced.  Few 
institutions  are  more  mysterious  to  people  than  the  daily 
paper,  yet  none  is  at  this  moment  of  more  perilous  signifi- 
cance. For  the  newspaper  is  still  the  principal  source  of 
what  we  know  of  events.  To  have  the  assistant  managing 
editor  of  The  New  Yor^  Times  tell  us,  with  great  detail  and 
clarity,  of  the  origins  of  news,  of  the  reporting  and  editing 
processes,  of  the  tasks  of  reporter  and  photographer  in 
Washington,  in  Europe,  in  the  departments,  and  of  the  mak- 
ing of  opinion  by  editors,  is  a  timely  aid  to  our  gropings  for 
truth.  The  material  is  not  new  or  controversial,  but  sound 
and  useful,  and  happily  free  from  the  playboy  romance  that 
in  books  and  on  the  screen  has  given  the  public  a  false  pic- 
ture of  journalism.  You  will  be  better  equipped  to  judge  the 
news  after  reading  this  book. 

You  may  also  acquire  standards  by  which  to  appraise  the 
new  and  valuable  in  an  experimental  newspaper,  called  PM, 
that  appears  in  New  York  this  month.  The  significance  of 
PM  will  be  that  it  will  print  no  advertising,  but  depend  for 
support  on  the  5  cents  paid  per  copy.  It  will  print  news  of 
markets  and  wares  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  not  for  a 
price.  So  it  will  meet  the  charge  that  newspapers  cannot  be 
completely  independent  of  commercial  advertisers.  Whatever 
distortion  the  advertisers  can  enforce  on  the  news  columns, 
even  if  it  be  but  a  general  attitude  on  economic  matters,  is 
a  danger  to  the  truth,  and  so  to  social  consciousness, 
new  journal  of  thirty-two  pages  and  many  pictures,  with  dc- 
partments  for  the  news,  four  pages  on  the  radio  world,  and 
no  axe  to  grind,  is  an  adventure  to  be  welcomed.  We  neec 
inventions  in  our  modes  of  communication. 

The   gifts   of   consciousness   are   accompanied '  by    strange 
dangers.    Two  of  these  have  been  driven  home  these  past 
months:    1.  the  corruption  of  the  public  sense  of  truth; 
the  generation  of  a  news  neurosis.    People  are  beginning 
refuse  to  believe  anything.    Our  miraculous  channels  bea, 
facts  too  incomplete  for  belief,  and  plain   falsehoods, 
ridicule  the  rival  communiques;  we  reject  what  we  get,  a 
now  for  the  first  time  the  blackouts  of  the  censor  are  mark 
in  the  text;  we  feel  a  universal  suspicion  against  whs 
have  been  taught  are  universal  propagandas.    Men  become 
indifferent  and  stop  caring,  or  they  take  refuge  in  blm 
stincts.    You  cannot  use  reason  when  denied  the 
which  reason  alone  can  act. 

I  do  not  mean  our  ignorance  of  what  is  happening  to  o 
civilization  sub  specie  aetern,tatis.    Men  can  only  sense  that 
the  form  and  future  of  society  are  being  remade, 
failure  is  not  in  the  news  gathering  instruments;  they 
doing  what  can  be  done.  The  crime  is  that  nations  no  longer 
deal  in  truth.   And  as  yet,  nowhere  on  earth  have  we  est 
lished  a  journal  that  presents  the  facts  about  nations  and  t 
nterreladons.   Those  who  hope  someday  for  a  federation  o 
nations  will  have  to  found  such  an  agency.    The  principal 
task  of  whatever  free  forces  may  exist  tomorrow  will 
struck  for  international  freedom  of  the  press  and  air.  j 
peace  can  be  founded  on  lies,  no  plans  agreed  upon.    Until 
truth  is  restored  somewhere  we  march  toward  nihilism. 
The  danger  to  nerves  and  even  sanity  from  the  ass 
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of  evil  tidings  (and  what  else  have  we  heard  for  a  long 
time?)  is  not  unreal.  Certain  headlines  constrict  the  heart 
as  if  with  a  toxin.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  loudspeaker 
is  silenced  because  it  makes  one  ill.  We  develop  a  regimen 
of  sparing  ourselves  new  terrors  save  once  a  day.  The  radio 
stations  have  cut  down  the  amount  of  war  news,  and  censor 
the  details.  Of  necessity  we  must  learn  what  is  going  on  for 
we  have  to  act.  The  gift  of  consciousness  is  consciousness; 
and  we  can  discipline  ourselves  to  face  evil  with  spiritual 
strength  so  we  may  destroy  the  evil. 

THIS    IS    NO    TIME    TO    GROW    CALLOUS,    INDIFFERENT,    COWARDLY 

or  sick.  But  it  is  a  time  wisely  to  husband  strength  and 
courage.  Our  psychologists  are  aware  of  certain  concrete  dan- 
gers. There  is  evidence  that  the  curve  of  traffic  accidents 
goes  up  at  times  of  great  tension.  People  with  distracted 
minds  cannot  drive  safely.  There  is  like  proof  in  Hadley 
Cantril's  very  interesting  report  in  "The  Invasion  from. 
Mars"  of  investigations  on  the  effects  of  Orson  Welles's 
famous  broadcast.  One  man  drove  madly  through  a  town 
without  ever  knowing  he  had  been  there;  another  took  a 
curve  at  70  miles  an  hour  and  wrecked  his  car.  Both  were 
going  to  warn  loved  ones  of  a  threat  they  had  accepted  from 
a  radio  drama.  Cantril  believes  there  are  a  good  many  peo- 
ple dangerously  susceptible  to  realistic  reporting.  He  seems 
to  find  also  that  people  of  adequate  education  (richer  con- 
sciousness) are  less  credulous  than  the  ignorant,  and  that 
economic  insecurity  and  the  sense  of  "being  in  a  trouble- 
some world"  increase  suggestibility.  Here  are  facts  worth 
pondering.  One  Horseman  of  the  Apocalypse  is  named 
Pestilence:  he  may  yet  ride  in  a  strange  terrible  form  through 
our  minds. 

On  this  planet  we  say  things  happen  by  the  will  of  God, 
by  the  laws  of  Nature,  or  by  designs  of  men.  Some  forces 
of  bitter  transition  use  the  conscious  achievements  of  men — 
our  machines,  even  our  knowledge  of  psychology — to  mag- 
nify the  struggle  for  survival  in  Nature.  That  is  the  core  of 
our  tragedy.  We  shall  conquer  only  as  we  transcend  Nature 
with  larger  consciousness,  whatever  the  risks. 

A  Dependable  Race 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  SCOT,  by  John  H.   Finley.   Scribners.   186  pp. 
Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS  IS  A  SERIES  OF  LECTURES  WHICH  DR.  FlNLEY  GAVE  IN   1929 

before  the  Watson  Foundation  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  corrected  only  a  few  days  before  his  death  on 
March  7,  1940.  He  did  not  change  the  form  of  the  lectures, 
so  the  reader  will  enjoy  them  more  if  he  considers  himself  a 
listener. 

Dr.  Finley,  a  loyal  Scotch  descendant,  has  made  an  extraor- 
dinarily interesting  story  of  the  Scotch  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can life.  It  is  full  of  unfamiliar  historical  material  marshaled 
with  the  charm  of  expression  which  always  characterized 
Dr.  Finley 's  work.  Its  completeness  gives  ample  evidence  of 
the  loving  thoroughness  with  which  he  undertook  a  pleasing 
task. 

If  there  is  any  special  lesson  to  be  derived  from  these  lec- 
tures, it  is  that  they  show  graphically  the  potential  strength 
of  a  minority  in  a  polyglot  country  like  ours  when  that  minor- 
ity happens  to  know  its  own  mind. 

We  never  know  what  is  good  for  us.  The  Scotch  were 
peculiarly  unwanted  in  colonial  America.  When  they  came 
they  were  encouraged,  if  not  compelled,  to  move  on  to  the 
frontier  back  of  the  coast  settlements.  In  New  England  a  few 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  Boston,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  were  allowed  to  occupy  such  places  in  the  wilderness  as 
they  might  choose  and  so  perform  the  happy  function  of  de- 
fending the  frontier  for  others. 

Before  the  Revolution  there  were,  for  example,  only  about 
2,100,000  men,  women,  and  children  in  all  America.  Of  these 
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approximately  82  percent  were  English  and  7  percent  were 
Scotch.  John  Adams  estimated  that  approximately  one  third 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  Tories,  leaving  the 
balance  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. The  Ulster  Scots,  forming  the  largest  single  Eng- 
lish speaking  element  in  the  colonies  outside  of  New  England, 
from  the  very  beginning  were  united  in  their  determination 
to  separate  from  the  mother  country. 

Dr.  Finley  says  that  the  great  contribution  of  the  Scotch  to 
America,  as  he  sees  it,  was  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Those  of 
us  who  may  be  Presbyterians  will  be  gratified  at  Dr.  Finley 's 
estimate.  Others  may  prefer  to  find  elsewhere  the  supreme 
Scotch  gift  to  America. 

They  are  a  dour  people,  and  like  the  olive  a  little  bitter  to 
the  taste  until  you  are  used  to  them  and  learn  to  like  them. 
They  do  not  seek  kind  words  for  themselves,  and  are  as  spar- 
ing in  using  them  on  others.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  the  Edinburgh  audience  took  Dr.  Finley's  lectures.  They 
probably  thought  he  over-praised  them.  If  they  thought  so 
they  were  wrong.  The  race,  in  addition  to  giving  us 
the  Presbyterian  Church  with  its  doctrine  of  predestination 
somewhat  mellowed  by  time,  gave  us  also  Patrick  Henry, 
James  Monroe,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Daniel  Webster  in 
statecraft,  and  Fulton,  Morse,  Bell,  McCormick,  and  Edison. 
This  dependable  race  gives  to  American  society,  as  Dr.  Finley 
says,  what  manganese  gives  to  steel,  hardness  without  brittle- 
ness,  a  stability  never  more  needed  than  now. 

It  is  a  fine  little  book,  and  has  all  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  sweetness  and  light  of  the  good  man  and  serene  scholar 
who  wrote  it. 
New  Yor^  GEORGE  W.  ALGER 

America's  Alternative 

THE  MARCH  OF  FASCISM,  by  Stephen   Raushenbush.  Yale   University 
Press.  355  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS     IS     AN     IMPORTANT     BOOK.       MR.     RAUSHENBUSH     WRITES 

about  Italy  and  Germany,  about  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania. But,  in  fact,  he  writes  about  these  United  States.  He 
analyzes  what  he  calls  the  mystery  of  fascism's  popularity  and 
the  mechanism  of  its  success  in  Europe.  But  his  real  aim  is 
to  convince  the  people  of  this  country  that  they  must  create 
a  working  alternative  to  fascism  if  they  want  democracy  to 
survive.  For  he  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  it  can't  happen 
here.  On  the  contrary,  he  feels  that  with  regard  to  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  rise  of  fascism — insecurity,  poverty 
and  humiliation,  unemployment  in  the  cities  and  need  on  the 
farms,  the  frustration  of  youth,  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
liberal  economic  system  and  the  lack  of  satisfaction  with  a 
solely  political  democracy — "there  is  material  enough,  and  to 
spare,  for  the  making  of  a  purely  American  fascism  today." 
Nevertheless,  his  book  is  not  a  defeatist  one.  Just  the  op- 
posite. 

It  calls  for  aggressive  attack  as  the  best  defense  against 
fascism.  "We  can  overcome  it  if  we  wish  to  do  so."  What 
we  need  is  "an  aggressive  system  of  thought  and  values" 
which  "will  enable  us  to  recapture  the  world  for  our  own 
way  of  life."  That  faith  and  confidence  must  be  proven  by 
action.  For  fascism  is  not  only  a  political,  it  is  a  social,  revo- 
lution. Consequently,  "the  defense  of  democracy  involves  a 
competition  with  the  fascists  in  social  efficiency."  Such  a 
competition  is  possible.  "It  is  possible  to  change  our  social 
policy  without  changing  our  forms  of  government.  It  is 
possible  to  defend  democracy  without  being  forced  to  en- 
dorse a  purely  negative  conservatism."  Great  social  reforms 
are  needed  in  this  country,  too.  For,  "to  stay  democratic,  a 
state  must  meet  adequately  certain  fundamental  demands  of 
its  people  .  .  .  democracy  is  not  self-perpetuating  in  nations 
which  fail  to  offer  livelihood  and  hope  to  their  citizens." 
But  such  a  constructive  social  policy  will  bear  its  fruits.  "A 
nation  does  not  stay  together  when  it  is  motionless.  It  stays 
together  when  it  is  moving  forward  toward  a  common  goal. 
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.  .  .  The  people  must  see  a  job  to  be  done  in  which  they  can 
share  actively.  That  job  is  one  of  making  America  over  into 
its  own  image.  .  .  .  Once  we  have  started  to  move  forward 
on  an  agreed  policy,  we  can  really  go  to  the  young  people  of 
the  nation  and  offer  them  a  future." 

All  this  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War.  But  that  war,  which  in  itself  is  a  social  and  economic 
revolution,  makes  social  and  economic  reforms  just  as  a  re- 
vitalization  of  democratic  values  and  convictions  all  the  more 
urgent  and  imperative. 
New  School  for  Social  Research  ARTHUR  FEILER 

While  There  Is  Yet  Time! 

SOIL  CONSERVATION,  by  Hugh  Hammond  Bennett.   McGraw-Hill.  993 
pp.  Price  $6,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

PROPERLY,  FOR  MOST  PEOPLE,  THIS  is  A  REFERENCE  BOOK.  BUT 
so  clear  and  interesting,  that  if  you  care  about  land  and  farm- 
ers and  ancient  history  and  wild  ducks  and  floods  and  dust 
storms  and  the  wide  sweep  of  America,  you  are  liable  to  get 
caught  up  and  carried  off. 

Nations  and  cultures  have  died  of  soil  erosion,  as  our  own 
has  begun  to  die.  The  Greeks  grew  rich  and  their  culture 
flowered  while  they  lived  on  a  slipping  soil  that  has  been  gone 
from  their  hills  for  many  a  long  century.  "It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  bare,  rocky  hills  of  Greece  could  today  support  a 
culture  comparable  with  that  of  the  past."  And  so  also  with 
Palestine  and  North  Africa,  with  parts  of  Italy  and  even  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  China  and  Peru,  the  world  is 
motheaten  by  man.  Through  it  all  runs  the  old  story  of  ter- 
racing and  careful  husbandry  ruined  by  wars,  by  plutocracy, 
by  every  force  of  human  darkness. 

In  America,  we  may  yet  die  of  economy,  for  with  us  it  is 
a  head-on  collision  between  land  and  money.  Congress  has 
more  than  once  limited  the  money,  where  only  lack  of  funds 
stood  in  the  way  of  farmers  and  scientists  who  were  ready  to 
save  the  soil.  One  day  Hugh  Bennett  stood  before  a  Senate 
committee  and  pleaded  vainly  for  money  to  save  the  land. 
Going  home  discouraged,  he  got  a  telegram.  Jehovah  would 
speak  for  him  next  morning.  On  the  morrow  he  stood  like 
Moses  before  Pharaoh,  and  stretched  out  his  arm  to  the  sky 
outside.  And  there  before  the  Senators'  eyes  was  Oklahoma 
blowing  by  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  He  got  the  money,  that 
time.  But  Jehovah  gets  weary  of  a  stiff-necked  generation  that 
slides  back  into  economy  whenever  He  stops  doing  miracles. 

As  for  Hugh  Bennett,  he  is  a  man  to  read  and  listen  to. 
Washington,  D.  C.  DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 

Telling  the  Natives 

A  SOUTHERNER  DISCOVERS  NEW  ENGLAND,  by  Jonathan  Daniels. 
Macmillan.  398  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

No  YANKEE  COULD  FAIL  TO  WELCOME  JONATHAN  DANIEL'S 
book  describing  his  travels  in  and  about  Yankeeland  along 
several  of  the  best  filling  station  routes. 

Even  the  index  was  interesting;  and  it  was  read  attentively 
before  dipping  into  a  single  chapter.  It  was  surprising  to 
discover  how  absorbing  an  index  could  be,  as  a  starter,  for 
a  reader  who  has  a  New  England  background.  The  notable 
places  and  people  left  out  are  what  Mr.  Daniels  did  not 
discover  in  New  England,  as  the  index  revealed. 

"Now  shall  we  catch  the  author  in  some  errors  of  fact," 
the  reviewer  thought  coming  to  his  most  familiar  areas,  as 
covered  by  this  shrewd  and  alert  tourist.  But  the  errors 
noticed  are  mostly  negative;  they  consist  more  in  what  is 
omitted  or  ignored,  than  in  what  is  put  in.  It  is  news  if 
Alfred  Baker  Lewis  is  "a  leader  among  the  Negroes  of  Bos- 
ton." Mr.  Lewis  is  a  blonde  "pink"  of  wealth  who  has  been 
the  Socialist  party's  candidate  for  governor  of  Massachusetts 
more  times  than  Norman  Thomas  has  run  for  President. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Daniels  had  in  mind  William  H.  Lewis,  a  well- 


known  Negro  lawyer  of  Boston.   If  this  possible  error  cou.s 
at  all,  it  leaves  the  book  with  a  high  score  for  accuracy. 

Coming  straight  home  with  Jonathan,  the  chapter  in  wh  i 
he  discovers  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  more  than  correct;  it  s 
amusingly  correct.  It  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  W  - 
ster's  dictionary,  that  American  masterpiece  of  mass  W(  1 
production,  and  it  is  so  cluttered  up  with  Bakers  that  : 
mayor,  who  is  a  Lowell  and  a  Putnam,  barely  gets  m  - 
tioned. 

In  view  of  the  historical  significance  of  Roger  Williams  a  1 
the  cultural  importance  of  Brown  University,  it  may  be  s  i 
that  the  Baptists  are  virtually   ignored  in  connection  w  i 
Rhode  Island.    That  the  Unitarians  get  the  publicity  is 
cause  the  Sharpes  and  Metcalfs  of  Providence  happen  to 
Unitarians,  whereas  that  sect  never  did  amount  to  much 
the  state,  anyway. 

But  these  little  oddities  are  entertaining,  not  vital;  tl 
make  the  book  more  readable  and  refreshing  in  its  motorb 
outlander's  point  of  view.  He  talked  with  a  great  ma 
people  in  city  and  village.  The  folks  told  him  things.  A 
what  he  picked  up,  altogether,  is  impressive.  He  even  ca 
to  know  the  difference  between  Merrimack  and  Merrimac 
and  that  still  stumps  many  of  our  oldest  families. 

This  reviewer  can  dip  into  the  book  almost  anywhere  a 
learn  something  about  New  England.  It  is  often  the  o 
lander  coming  to  look  your  place  over  who  learns  most  ab< 
it,  not  the  native  who  has  lived  there  since  his  birth.  Wh: 
reminds  me. 

After  visiting  Mount  Vernon,  many  years  ago,  the  reviev 
met  a  Virginian  of  obvious  culture  and  sophistication,  w 
seemed  interested  to  hear  a  northerner  talk  about  it. 

"I  have  lived  all  my  life  within  seven  miles  of  Moi 
Vernon,"  he  said  at  last,  "and  I  have  never  yet  gone  to 
the  place." 

In  order  to  see  New  England  first,  most  Yankees  h; 
never  gone  "up  along  and  down  along,"  as  the  natives 
Provincetown    used    to   say    in    describing   their    boardw; 
alongshore.    They  can  now  see  it  with  Mr.  Daniels. 
Springfield,  Mass.  WALDO  L.  Co 

Pacifist's  Testament,  1940 

NONVIOLENCE    IN    AN    AGGRESSIVE    WORLD,    by    A.    J.    Mu 
Harper.  211  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

A   BOOK   ON   NON-RESISTANT  PACIFISM   IN   THESE  DAYS,  ADDRESS 

primarily  to  Christians,  should  sound  like  a  voice  in  t 
wilderness.  But  A.  J.  Muste,  out  of  fighting  years  as  clerj 
man,  labor  organizer,  and  Marxist  propagandist,  makes  it 
argument  to  the  crowd  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  Howe^ 
romantic  Mr.  Music's  pacifist  idealism  may  seem,  he  ch 
lenges  debate  by  the  case  he  makes  for  non-violence.  It  is 
case  made  by  exclusion  as  well  as  affirmation,  for  Mr.  Must 
main  argument  is  directed  against  the  violence  of  a  wor 
made  desperate  by  power  politics. 

A  good  deal  of  unyielding  faith  marks  Mr.  Muste's  pacil 
dogma,  so  much  that  his  search  for  consistency  makes  1 
pattern  at  points  a  bit  grotesque.  But  all  pacifists  live 
faith — and  Christian  pacifists  most  of  all.  Mr.  Muste's  ; 
tempt  to  create  a  "political  program  of  pacifism"  tackles  ; 
the  essential  issues,  though  it  must  leave  less  idealistic  m 
with  the  feeling  that  the  choices  we  face  are  not  fairly  \ 
tween  violence  and  no  violence,  but  support  of  the  less 
violence  against  the  greater. 

Conscientious  objection  to  war,  on  which  I  may  be  pt 
mitted  to  speak  with  some  authority,  has  always  seemed 
me  ineffective  as  a  social  force  because  it  can  never  enli 
more  than  a  few  individuals  at  best.    It  does  not  touch  tl 
mass  forces  which  are  the  dynamics  of  social  action.   Yet  M 
Muste  says  of  it:  "Refusal  of  individual  after  individual 
support  any  war  or  war  preparation  is  the  most  positive,  tl 
most  constructive,  the  most  patriotic,  the  sanest,  the  me 
Christian  social  act  man  can  perform  today."  One  can  agrc 
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"A  disturbing  and  provocative  volume  .  .  .  outlines  a 
constructive  program  for  the  conservation  of  American 
youth." 

— New  York  Times  Book  Review 

YOUTH-MILLIONS  TOO  MANY? 

by 
DR.  BRUCE  L.  MELVIN 

With  a  Foreword  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

A  realistic  picture  of  what  youth  is  doing,  what  they  think, 
what  has  been  done  for  and  with  them,  and  the  next  steps. 
Facts  are  sifted  and  put  together  in  what  Dr.  Floyd  Reeves. 
Director  of  American  Youth  Commission,  describes  as  a 
"challenging,  readable,  and  helpful"  fashion. 
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What  makes  you  think  so? 
How  do  you  know  you're  right? 

WHAT  MAKES  LIVES 

224  pages,  silk  cloth,  $1.50,  published  May  22 

Explains, — how  the  world  has  been  brought  to  its  present  sorry 
state, — at  least  it's  an  attempt. 

Examines, — how  personalities  are  shaped  or  mis-shaped  by  our 
changing  environment,  by  persons  of  the  past  and  present,  seen 
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Divinities    that    shape    our    rough-hewn    ends    may    />«• 
malevolent. 

Circular  with   table  of  contents   on   request. 
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A  discussion  of  the  "why"  of  behavior 
patterns  through  a  selection  of  case 
histories  based  on  the  author's  expert 
ence  in  a  government  bureau,  a  school 
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A  vigorous  and  convincing  presentation  of  paci- 
fism as  a  logical  and  ethical  means  of  combating 
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with  all  those  adjectives  except  "constructive";  yet  the  test 
lies  there. 

But  Mr.  Muste  has  other  solutions  than  individual  war 
resistance.  He  speaks  with  some  hope  of  the  movement  for 
federal  world  government  as  a  means  to  disarmament,  free 
trade  and  ultimate  peace  and  democracy.  He  does  not  ig- 
nore the  case  of  Russia,  to  which  he  pays  the  deserved  trib- 
ute of  the  best  intentions  in  the  world — gone  wrong  under 
the  drive  for  dictatorial  power. 

Mr.  Muste's  book  is  directed  alike  to  Christians  and  Jews 
from  the  viewpoint  of  religious  ethics,  to  workers  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  ultimate  interest  in  a  non-violent  and 
classless  society,  and  to  believers  in  socialist  democracy.  To 
those  who  are  repelled  by  traditional  Christian  symbolism,  the 
book  will  seem  to  put  too  much  emphasis  on  mystical  values. 
But  it  is  hardheaded  enough  to  arouse  and  test  anybody's 
direction  and  ideals — and  to  those  already  convinced  it  is 
encouraging  affirmation. 
New  Yor^  ROGER  N.  BALDWIN 


SKILL  WANTED! 

(Continued  from   page  387) 


have  at  least  a  rudimentary  sense  of  accuracy  and  responsibil- 
ity. As  compared  with  your  average  highschool  graduate, 
they  are  away  ahead." 

Two  depression  efforts  on  behalf  of  youth,  the  CCC  and 
the  NYA,  have  given  large  groups  of  young  people  an  in- 
troduction to  vocational  education  and  mechanical  skills. 
Through  the  trade  and  technical  schools,  the  NYA  and  the 
CCC,  we  have  available  today  a  large  number  of  young 
people  with  the"  foundations  for  intensive  training. 

Apprentice  training  has  lagged  during  the  depression. 
Many  plants  and  industries,  faced  with  mass  unemployment, 
abandoned  their  training  programs.  In  general — there  are 
notable  exceptions — the  unions  have  been  reluctant  to  admit 
apprentices  where  men  of  skill  and  experience  could  not  find 
employment.  The  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship, 
which  has  cooperating  committees  in  twenty-one  states,  has 
emphasized  quality  of  training  rather  than  numbers  of  ap- 
prentices. Because  of  the  large  proportion  of  union  officials 
on  these  committees,  many  employers  have  given  the  effort 
rather  lukewarm  cooperation. 

John  W.  Studebaker,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education, 
urges  that  the  number  of  highschool  and  post  highschool 
students  offered  technical  training  in  the  public  school  system 
be  doubled  or  trebled  by  night  sessions  and  year-round  opera- 
tion. Many  boards  of  education  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
are  considering  local  applications  of  this  suggestion.  Thus 
fames  Marshall,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  New  York  City,  has  appointed  a  special  commit- 
tee to  report  within  two  weeks  on  available  shop  equip- 
ment and  personnel  for  vocational  training,  and  to 
study  what  curriculum  changes  might  be  necessary 
for  post  highschool  students.  He  also  announces  that 
an  advisory  committee  is  being  organized,  made  up  of 
active  technical  men  in  the  machine,  communications,  and 
aviation  industries.  "While  the  [local]  school  system  has 
done  a  respectable  job  in  apprentice  and  journeymen  train- 
ing in  the  needle  and  printing  trades,"  Mr.  Marshall  states, 
"it  has  scarcely  scratched  the  surface  in  metal,  machine,  and 
aviation  trades."  Most  public  school  authorities  working  on 
Mr.  Studebaker's  proposal  point  to  strained  local  school 
budgets  and  insist  that  federal  funds  will  be  required  if 
public  vocational  highschools  are  to  go  on  a  double-shift, 
twelve-month  basis. 

Both  wings  of  the  organized  labor  movement  have  put 
forward  plans  for  expanding  the  available  supply  of  skill. 
On  June  3  the  executive  board  of  the  CIO  drafted  a  "pro- 


posal for  effective  use  of  available  labor  supply  for  national 
defense."  The  major  suggestions  are:  full  weekly  and  an- 
nual work  time  in  basic  industries  such  as  the  automobile 
industry  which  "work  their  labor  force  only  part  of  the  year"; 
recruit  from  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  ranks  the  skilled 
workers  who  have  been  forced  to  accept  work  outside  their 
own  field  because  of  depression  or  technological  change; 
make  a  detailed  survey  of  "the  need  for  labor  according  to 
type  of  skill,  industry,  and  location";  an  immediate  inven- 
tory of  skilled  workers  available  through  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  and  the  unions;  federal  funds  for  transporta- 
tion of  workers  to  areas  where  there  is  need  for  their  special 
skills;  re-training  of  skilled  workers  for  specific  jobs;  ex- 
pansion of  apprenticeship  training  under  the  joint  supervision 
of  employers  and  organized  labor;  training  for  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  employes  under  similar  supervision;  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  general  training  programs  for  young 
people,  "emphasizing  especially  basic  work  experience  and 
preliminary  mechanical  training,"  so  that  young  workers  will 
be  available  to  replace  skilled  craftsmen  taken  off  production 
lines. 

The  International  Association  of  Machinists  (AFL)  urges 
a  five-point  program:  a  shift  to  the  defense  program  of 
skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers  "who  are  now 
engaged  in  other  industries  not  in  connection  with  national 
defense  or  on  relief  projects";  abolition  of  a  hiring  age  limit 
in  employing  skilled  workers,  "the  standard  being  only  their 
ability  and  qualification  to  perform  the  service  required";  the 
return  to  their  own  trade  of  skilled  mechanics  who  have 
been  forced  to  take  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  jobs;  "a  pro- 
gram of  legitimate  apprentice  training  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training";  "bona  fide 
organized  labor  and  employers"  to  have  equal  representa- 
tion on  all  councils  and  committees  dealing  with  the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  civilian  labor  for  national  defense. 

Labor's  Safeguards 

THAT  THE  URGENCY  OF  THE  DEFENSE  PROGRAM  MAY  BE  USED 
to  break  down  standards  of  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions is  the  fear  expressed  by  many  labor  spokesmen.  State- 
ments in  trade  papers  and  elsewhere  by  representatives  of 
management  indicate  a  very  real  basis  for  these  fears.  There 
is  a  mounting  demand  for  modification  or  "scrapping"  of 
the  Walsh-Healy  act,  establishing  wage  and  hour  standards 
for  work  done  under  public  contract,  and  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  which  sets  a  30-cent  minimum  wage,  a  maxi- 
mum forty-two-hour  week  for  industries  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  For  work  beyond  forty-two  hours,  time  and  a 
half  must  be  paid.  At  this  writing,  hearings  are  in  progress  on 
the  question  of  relaxing  these  hour  standards  for  certain 
salary  groups  of  white  collar  and  supervisory  employes.  By 
"re-definition,"  it  is  being  pointed  out,  the  work  week  could 
be  lengthened  for  other  types  of  workers. 

In  early  June,  I  spent  a  good  many  hours  discussing  the 
skilled  labor  question  with  industrial  executives.  Most  of 
them  expressed  the  opinion  that  "we  can't  fool  along  with 
this  forty-hour  week." 

"During  the  last  seven  years  the  American  worker  has 
been  coddled  until  he  has  forgotten  what  work  means,"  said 
one. 

"Look  at  it  this  way,"  suggested  another,  "say  there  are 
100,000  skilled  workers  and  100,000  aren't  enough.  Well, 
you  can  do  one  of  two  things — you  can  train  more,  or  in- 
stead of  working  100,000  men  forty  hours  a  week,  you  can 
work  them  sixty  hours  a  week.  Do  you  think  we  can  hold 
up  a  defense  program  to  spend  four  years  training  mechanics? 
Put  them  on  a  decent  work  week,  and  you  step  up  your 
supply  overnight." 

A  third  argued,  "We've  got  plenty  of  skilled  men,  if 
Washington  lets  us  put  them  to  work.  Any  man  can  do 
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factory  work  without  strain  sixty  hours  a  week — much  more 
for  a  short  time.  Our  'bottleneck'  isn't  lack  of  skill,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  unions,  backed  up  by  the  government,  which 
keeps  us  from  using  the  available  skill  to  the  full." 

Such  arguments  are  basically  inaccurate,  labor  spokesmen 
argue.  Thus  in  a  statement  presented  June  4  to  the  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  AFL: 

"Neither  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  nor  the  Walsh-Healy 
Public  Contracts  Act  contain  any  flat  limitations  of  daily  or 
weekly  hours  in  employment  covered  by  these  laws.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  limitation  on  the  hours  of  work,  there  is  only  a 
requirement  that  additional  compensation  be  paid  for  ex- 
cessively long  hours.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  .  .  . 
permits  a  waiver  of  overtime  compensation  by  agreement 
between  labor  and  management  in  cases  where  stability  of 
employment  is  guaranteed  or  other  special  considerations 
prevail.  Our  statutes,  in  other  words,  establish  effective 
standards,  but  at  the  same  time  permit  flexibility  which 
special  circumstances  or  conditions  may  warrant.  In  this 
respect  our  laws  are  wholly  dissimilar  to  such  rigid  and 
ironclad  control  laws  as  the  forty-hour  week  which,  hav- 
ing been  promulgated  by  a  blanket  decree,  was  for  a  time 
in  effect  in  France." 

Union  leaders  also  hold  that  with  operation  at  maximum, 
or  near  maximum,  capacity,  employers'  returns  will  more 
than  justify  "extra  compensation  tor  excessively  long  hours." 

In  the  anti-labor  law  attitudes  of  many  management  spokes- 
men, however,  labor  sees  a  threat  to  all  its  major  safe- 
guards. But  management  is  by  no  means  unanimously  in 
agreement  with  such  views  as  I  have  cited.  Groups  hold- 
ing other  views  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  1917- 
1918  presented  many  of  the  problems  labor,  industry,  and 
the  American  public  face  today. 

What  We  Learned  in  1917 

AT     THAT     TIME,     THE     RISE     IN     BUSINESS     ACTIVITY     WAS     TOO 

abrupt,  as  it  is  today,  to  permit  of  long  term  apprentice 
programs.  The  army  made  sudden  and  heavy  demands 
upon  the  national  supply  of  craftsmen.  As  the  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  stated 
last  fall  "...  [in  1917]  each  combat  division  of  36,000 
men  required  691  chauffeurs  (auto  and  truck),  360  telephone 
repairmen,  167  mechanics,  163  telegraphers,  156  radio  op- 
erators, 151  carpenters,  142  linemen,  128  tractor  operators,  128 
machinists,  122  truck  masters,  78  auto  mechanics,  67  black- 
smiths, 64  mechanical  draftsmen,  63  electricians,  52  leather 
and  canvas  workers,  29  switchboard  operators,  and  a  lesser 
number  for  each  of  68  additional  trades."  These  needs  had 
to  be  met  without  stripping  industry  of  the  skilled  workers 
needed  to  establish  and  maintain  capacity  production  sched- 
ules. 

The  solution  was  a  flexible  program  of  intensive,  short 
term  training,  which  took  a  man  at  his  own  level  of  skill 
and  carried  him  forward  as  far  as  his  ability  permitted  him 
to  progress  in  an  eight  weeks  period.  He  was  then  as- 
signed a  job  which  made  use  of  the  measure  of  skill  he 
had  attained.  "By  coordinating  the  work  of  155  educational 
institutions  and  by  developing  material  for  high-speed  in- 
tensive techniques,  the  committee  [on  education  and  special 
training]  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  Armistice 
trained  146,959  men  in  62  different  trades  and  had  con- 
tracted for  the  training  of  222,893  additional  men." 

Here,  perhaps,  is  a  clue  to  the  development  of  a  supply 
of  skilled  labor  which  will  keep  pace  with  a  swiftly  ex- 
panding production  program.  It  calls  for  the  breakdown 
of  many  processes  into  a  series  of  less  skilled  operations, 
the  employment  at  many  points  of  groups  of  semi-skilled 
workers  performing  repetitive  tasks  instead  of  one  thor- 
oughly trained,  all  around  mechanic.  It  demands  large 
scale  provision  for  short  term,  intensive  training,  flexible 
enough  in  plan,  specific  enough  in  procedure  to  make  it 
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It's  July 
in  "Tenement -Town 


Summer  beats  down.  Sticky,  sweltering  heat.  More  dirty  clothes. 
Bigger  washes.  Yes,  it's  July  in  "Tenement-Town." 

If  life  there  were  a  little  easier,  you'd  find  the  housewives  more 
willing  to  better  their  home  conditions.  And  that's  where  Fels-Naptha 
can  often  lend  a  hand.  For  Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  to  do  more 
washing  and  cleaning  with  less  work  and  effort. 

Fels-Naptha  brings  the  extra  help  of  good  golden  soap  and  plenty 
of  naptha.  Two  lively  cleaners  working  briskly  together— loosening 
stubborn  grime  without  hard  rubbing— getting  things  fresh  and  clean 
even  in  cool  water.  And  that's  important  in  "Tenement-Town." 


FELS-NAPTHA 

The  Golden  Bar  with  the  Clean  Naptha  Odor 
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adaptable  to  the  experience  of  the  trainees  and  of  instruc- 
tors skilled  in  the  techniques  of  their  trade,  rather  than  in 
the  techniques  of  teaching. 

Already  it  is  clear  that  the  demands  of  the  months  ahead 
will  exceed  those  of  1917.  We  confront  an  emergency  in 
which  it  is  not  a  question  of  using  the  most  desirable  plans 
from  the  long  term  point  of  view,  but  of  devising  methods 
which  will  solve  the  immediate  problems.  World  War  ex- 
perience proved  how  swiftly  a  nationwide  organization  of 
this  country's  industrial  processes  can  catch  the  quick-step 
of  a  vast  armament  effort.  A  training  program  geared  to 
such  a  production  drive  does  not  make  highly  skilled  crafts- 
men. But  it  does  release  the  men  of  high  skill  for  key 
positions  by  turning  out  tens  of  thousands  of  specialists, 
competent  in  the  techniques  of  a  single  operation,  the  han- 
dling of  one  machine.  Obviously,  this  mass  production  of 
skill  is  a  crude  substitute  for  thorough  preparation  and  train- 
ing. It  means  the  sacrifice  of  many  industrial  and  individual 
values.  But  we  must  realize  that  our  huge  potential  output 
depends  not  only  on  mechanism  and  power,  but  on  the 
creator  and  master  of  the  machines:  human  skill.  The 
defense  program,  and  the  way  of  life  that  program  aims  to 
safeguard,  rest  on  the  supply  and  the  free  functioning  of 
this  vital  resource. 
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A   V    K    1,   E  »  S      NCTKBCCK 


RESORTS 


CONNECTICUT 


BARLOW 
FARMS 

Candlewood 
Lake 

Sherman, 
Conn. 


Friendly  home  for  a  perfect 
and  yet  inexpensive  vacation 
or  week  ends.  Swimming, 
Tennis  on  premises.  Fish- 
ing. 65  acres  of  private  wood- 
land. Progressive  atmos- 
phere. Only  65  miles  from 
Times  Square.  Free  booklet. 

Tel.:    New    Mllford    7S6-J'3 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


WOODBOUND  INN 


(7    hour* 
from    >.    Y.) 

Rest,  recreation  and  congenial  social  life 
on  Lake  Contoocook,  featuring  own  sandy 
beach,  tennis,  canoeing,  Woodbound  Sum- 
mer Theatre  and  weekly  cook-outs,  Sunday 
buffet  suppers — Wooded  trails — Riding, 
golf  nearby — Innerspring  mattresses — 
selected  clientele  —  Vegetable  garden  — 
home  cooked  pastry —  R&tes  821  to  $33. 

For  Illustrated  Booklet  Write 

Edward    C.    Brummer,    Owner«Mgr.    Bos    S. 

EAST    JAFFREY,    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE     FARM     near     Penobseoi     Bay 

Roomy  three  story  house,  electricity,  modern  bath- 
rooms, large  airy  bedrooms,  recreation  cottage  with 
fireplace  and  porch.  Also  cabins  with  fireplaces, 
running  water,  electricity,  50  acres  of  pines  and 
spruces.  Sail  and  motor  boats,  cruising,  auto  trip*, 
unusually  fine  clientele  —  and  believe  it  or  not 
— room  and  board  J18-J20  a  week.  May  1  to  Oct.  1. 
For  circulars  and  further  information  write  to: 
CAPT.  and  MRS.  THURMAN  GRAY 
South  Brooksville,  Maine 


SIMPLE  COMFORT  AND  EXCELLENT  FOOD 
at  THE  FIRS,  SUNSET,  MAINE.  Wonderful 
Scenery.  Varied  Recreation.  Select  Clientele.  Easily 
Accessible.  Unexploited  Deer  Isle,  Center  of  I'enob- 
scot  Bay  Resort  Region.  $20-$25.  Weekly  Amer- 
ican Plan,  Central  Inn.  Cottages  and  Cabins. 
Booklet. 

J.    E.    KNOWLTON.    Mm 


Restful  hom«  at  water**  edge.  Modern  con- 
veniences .  Excellent  liililc.  Freeh  fish,  lob- 
sters, dam*,  vegetables,  berries.  Pleasant 
walks  and  drives.  Fishing,  boating,  bathing. 
Free  row-boat.  Rates  slit. 

E.  F.  ROBERTS,  Vlnal  Haven,  Maine 


ARIZONA 


Spend  your  vacation  at  the 

DIAMOND      C      RANCH 

in  the  beautiful  Huachuca  mountains. 
Cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter,  ex- 
cellent beds,  splendid  riding.  Small 
and  Select.  Write  to : 

Mrs.    Bennett    Moaon,    Elgin,    Arizona 


NEW    MEXICO 


RANCHO     LA     MERCED 

6   miles   south   of  Santa   Fe 

Horseback  riding,  Indian  Ceremonials. 
Peaceful  life  in  glorious  country  at 
reasonable  rates.  Ten  people  only. 

Write     Box     883,     Santa     Fe,     New     Mexico 


Canada —  Ten  special  train  trips  will 
leave  from  New  York,  one  every  week- 
end, for  two-week  trips  to  the  vacation 
lands  of  Canada,  including  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Winnepeg,  and  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  Banff,  Lake  Louise,  and  Jasper 
Park.  For  the  first  time  there  will  be 
side  trips  by  auto  over  the  new  Skyline 
Highway  to  the  Columbia  Ice  Fields — an 
experience  which,  until  recently,  was 
available  only  to  mountain  climbers. 

With  land  cruises  following  ocean 
cruises  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  for 
someone  to  think  of  sky  cruises.  The 
Canadian  Colonial  Airways  now  offer 
five-day  air  cruises  from  New  York  to 
Montreal  with  a  side  trip  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Quebec  and  return  to  New 
York  by  plane  for  only  $59.  Fourteen- 
day  cruises  include  side  trips  by  steam- 
er up  the  Saguenay  River.  Departures 
by  plane  can  also  be  arranged  from 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  the  state 
of  Washington — "the  biggest  thing  since 
the  pyramids" — has  become  a  major 
tourist  goal,  recording  a  bigger  sight- 
seeing attendance  in  1939  than  did 
seventeen  of  our  twenty-five  national 
parks.  That  the  dam  will  attract  even 
more  visitors  in  1940  is  freely  predicted 
both  by  business  men  in  Spokane,  which 
is  the  gateway  to  the  huge  structure 
from  the  east,  and  by  travel  executives 
of  the  nation.  The  American  Express 
has  already  noted  a  growing  interest  in 
this  huge  project  and  has  routed  thou- 
sands of  its  clients  taking  western  trips 
to  this  great  reclamation  project. 

For  Students — In  addition  to  the  stu- 
dent groups  which  will  go  to  Central 
and  South  America  this  summer  under 
the  auspices  of  The  Experiment  in  In- 
ternational Living,  Donald  Watt,  pres- 
ident of  The  Experiment,  has  an- 
nounced that  groups  will  visit  Japan, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec.  The  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee  and 
The  Experiment  in  International  Liv- 
ing are  cooperating  in  the  organization 
of  three  international  work  camps  to 
be  held  in  the  United  States  where,  in 
addition  to  three  hours  of  hard  labor  a 
day,  students  may  live  in  a  foreign  at- 
mosphere and  study  modern  languages, 
art  and  music  under  the  instruction  of 
recently  arrived  European  scholars,  pri- 
marily from  Germany. 


South  America  is  relaxing  its  stringent 
tourist  visa  regulations,  with  Brazil  lead- 
ing the  way.  Brazil  now  grants  tourist 
visas  without  charge  and  has  done  away 
with  all  irksome  details. 

Flying  Holds  New  Promises — Before 
the  summer  is  out  you  may  be  able  to 
fly  from  New  Orleans  to  Panama  in  one 
day,  with  stops  in  Yucatan,  Guatemala, 
and  Costa  Rica.  Flights  from  Seattle  to 
Juneau,  Alaska,  are  in  prospect  for  an 
early  date.  This  will  mean  that  in  twen- 
ty-four flying  hours  one  can  journey  from 
New  York  to  Alaska. 

Impressive — The  Story  of  the  Chris- 
tian Colleges  in  China  is  a  sixteen-page 
booklet  describing  the  work  of  the 
thirteen  colleges  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Associated  Boards  for  Christian  Col- 
leges in  China.  A  brief  statement  re- 
garding the  founding  and  early  history 
of  each  institution  is  followed  by  a  de- 
scription of  its  present  location,  academ- 
ic work,  student  enrolment,  etc.  Most 
of  the  colleges  have  been  obliged  to 
move  to  temporary  quarters  because  of 
the  Japanese  invasion  but,  in  spite  of  al- 
most insurmountable  difficulties,  they 
have  maintained  their  teaching  sched- 
ules. The  total  enrolment  at  these  thir- 
teen institutions  for  1940  is  6,538 — ap- 
proximately 350  more  than  for  1939. 


GRACIOUS 
LIVING 

the 


Observation  Roofs 
Pool  and  Gym 

Social  Opportunities 
Men    &    Women 


Rooms  $7   to  $10  Weekly 

Meals    Optional 

Complete  Service 

No   Tipping 

CHRISTODORA  HOUSE 
CLUB   RESIDENCE 

601    East  9th  Street,  Corner  Avenue   B 
ALgon.  4-8400 
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ORGANIZED  PATIENTS  SHOULD  KNOW 

(Continued  from  page  404) 


thus  be  launched  with  assurance  and  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  furnish  from  the  beginning  the  essentials  of  a  program  of 
healthy  security. 

To  me,  however,  the  plan's  chief  interest  is  its  frank  recog- 
nition of  the  desirability  of  shared  responsibility.  By  the 
terms  of  the  contract  itself,  the  union  and  the  center  set  up 
what  they  call  a  joint  administration.  Made  up  of  not  more 
than  three  representatives  from  each  group,  it  aims  at  "joint 
formulation,  not  determination,  of  policy."  In  case  of  contro- 
versy, a  third  party  agreeable  to  both  representations  is  to  be 
called  in  and  given  the  right  of  final  decision.  All  questions 
concerning  memberships,  education  of  the  union  about  the 
plan,  public  statements  about  the  plan,  and  suggestions  and 
criticisms  coming  through  the  union  are  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  joint  administration.  Accounting  of  the  plan  is  made  by 
the  Medical  Center,  but  the  joint  administration  makes  a 
continuous  analysis  of  progress,  and  the  union  representation 
may  demand  an  accounting  at  any  time.  Either  representa- 
tion may  ask  for  revision  proceedings. 

All  of  this  is  of  course  very  tentative.  The  plan  is  only 
just  getting  into  operation  and  conclusions  cannot  yet  be 
drawn  about  the  effectiveness  of  this  attempt  to  have  the 
producers  and  consumers  of  medical  service  cooperate  in  the 
administrative  control.  In  working  out  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  the  union  and  the  center  had  no  experience  to 
draw  from,  nothing  except  what  seems  to  be  the  established 
fact  that  lay  and  professional  groups  must  work  in  the  closest 
accord.  Indeed,  one  cannot  read  the  agreement  without  feel- 
ing that  it  is  tentative  and  experimental  in  tone.  Perhaps  for 
that  very  reason  I  found  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  docu- 
ments to  come  out  of  our  new  concern  about  health  programs 
for  low  and  middle  income  groups. 

Setting  Up  A  Plan 

THE   VERY    IDEA    OF   SUCH    PROGRAMS    IS   SOMETHING    NEW    UNDER 

our  sun.  We  have  only  begun  to  experiment  with  them. 
They  involve  complicated  new  human  relationships  and  new 
concepts  of  health  as  a  social  rather  than  a  strictly  personal 
problem.  No  one  can  predict  certainly  the  forms  of  medical 
organization  which  will  finally  emerge  as  most  effective.  Per- 
haps eventually  all  such  programs  may  be  set  up  on  a  com- 
munity basis  with  administrative  representation  from  all  the 
groups  affected.  We  do  not  know. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  first  aim  of  any  plan 
whatsoever  should  be  a  well  rounded,  high  grade  health 
service  making  all  the  facilities  of  modern  medical  science 
available  to  those  participating,  and  assuring  happy  working 
conditions  for  the  professional  staff.  And  we  know  from  the 
general  experience  of  group  health  plans  that  this  aim  can- 
not be  realized  without  cooperation  between  those  who  pro- 
duce and  those  who  consume  medical  service.  If  these  two 
facts  mean  anything,  it  is  that  the  form  of  organization — the 
way  a  plan  is  set  up  and  the  motives  for  setting  it  up — is  of 
vital  importance. 

Realizing  all  this  and  facing  a  multitude  of  plans  trying 
to  come  into  existence,  lay  and  professional  leaders  of  the 
group  health  movement  recently  came  together  and  formed 
the  Group  Health  Federation  of  America  to  act  as  an  in- 
formation service  and  to  set  up  standards  for  group  health 
plans.  The  active  members  of  the  new  federation  are  of 
course  the  various  organizations  which  provide  medical  care 
on  a  group  prepayment  basis.  New  members  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  they  meet  the  standards  which  are  to  be  defined 
and  developed  during  the  next  months  and  years.  These 
standards  will  include  provision  for  the  practice  of  prevent- 
ive medicine,  protection  of  the  patient-physician  relationship, 


adequate  equipment  and  facilities  to  provide  good  medical 
care,  proper  compensation  of  the  physicians,  and  sound  fi- 
nancial and  administrative  arrangements. 

In  short,  the  federation  hopes  to  do  in  the  field  of  group 
medicine  what  has  been  done  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation in  raising  the  standards  of  practice  for  the  individual 
physician. 

In  the  difficult  years  of  organization  just  ahead,  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  coordinating  unit  should  be  of  immense 
value.  For,  I  say  it  again,  the  idea  of  budgeted  medical  and 
hospital  bills  is  attractive,  but  to  translate  it  into  reality  means 
going  through  the  travail  of  organization — and  the  net  result 
in  terms  of  actual  service  depends  greatly  upon  the  way  the 
organization  is  set  up  in  the  first  place. 


ALTRUISM  AT  ARMAGEDDON 

(Continued  from  page  375) 


has  accompanied  every  shipment  from  the  United  States,  and 
supervised  the  distribution  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  needy. 


ELSEWHERE  IN  EUROPE  THE  RED  CROSS  is  DISTRIBUTING  FOOD, 
launching  an  extension  of  its  previous  specialization  in  emer- 
gency medical  and  shelter  programs.  On  June  1,  when  the 
American  Red  Cross  announced  the  purchase  of  several  mil- 
lion pounds  of  flour  and  cornmeal,  nearly  a  million  pounds 
of  lard,  and  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  dried  prunes  and 
raisins  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  surplus  stocks, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  stated: 

"While  the  need  for  additional  food  among  the  poor  fam- 
ilies in  this  country  has  not  yet  been  adequately  met,  there 
is  an  even  more  tragic  need  for  some  of  these  surplus  sup- 
plies in  Europe.  Our  surpluses  of  these  food  products  are 
such  that  we  can  assist  United  States  producers  through  the 
increased  distribution  that  will  result  from  this  plan,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  making  it  possible  for  the  Red  Cross 
to  accomplish  greater  humanitarian  ends  with  its  available 
funds. 

"The  people  of  America  have  been  shocked  by  the  untold 
misery  and  suffering  of  Europe's  war  refugees,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  women  and  children.  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  render  help  in  this  crisis.  Insofar  as  funds  available 
to  us  will  permit,  it  is  our  hope  that  we  can  continue  this 
sort  of  cooperative  arrangement  if  subsequent  boatloads  of 
Red  Cross  supplies  go  to  the  war-torn  areas." 

One  ship  already  has  gone  with  foodstuff,  clothing,  drugs, 
surgical  dressings,  ambulances.  Another  is  being  made  ready 
to  sail.  The  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $50,000,000  for 
overseas  relief,  largely  food  from  our  surplus  supplies,  means 
that  others  will  follow  promptly. 

Never  was  American  altruism  more  in  our  own  interest 
than  it  will  prove  to  be  in  a  vast  and  immediate  expansion 
of  relief  to  war  victims  in  Europe.  The  humanitarian  task 
which  faces  us  must  be  met,  first  of  all,  with  first  aid,  but 
it  must  be  continued  with  a  sustained  contribution  of  food, 
funds  and,  if  necessary,  skilled  personnel,  sponsored  by  our 
government.  American  welfare  work  is,  after  all,  based  upon 
practical  as  well  as  moral  considerations.  If  we  believe  that 
mankind's  spiritual  values  must  be  preserved  along  lines 
kindred  to  our  own,  if  we  believe  that  mankind's  material 
standards  must  not  be  allowed  to  sink  to  brutal  degradation 
so  long  as  we  can  help  prevent  it,  we  must  give — now.  The 
ennobling  effect  upon  us  of  generous  war  relief  efforts,  as  an 
antidote  to  fear  and  hate,  will  strengthen  our  morale  in  the 
days  ahead.  This  challenge  faces  us  as  individuals,  and  as  a 
democratic  nation  whose  women  and  children  still  have  been 
spared  the  hell  on  earth  of  Armageddon. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED 

Executive  Secretary  Council  of  Social 

Agencies 
Must   be   thoroughly   qualified 

Address  application 

with   record   of  career   and   references 

P.  O.  Box  2608,  Dallas,  Texas 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Boys'  Worker  desires  position  in  Settlement  or 
Institution.  Nine  years  in  Settlements.  Ex- 
ecutive ability.  Broad  experience  in  boys' 
work  field.  No  question  of  location.  Available 
now.  Applicant  steadily  employed  but  desires 
change.  7674  Survey. 

Couple  experienced  in  progressive  Children's  In- 
stitutions desire  larger  opportunity.  Now  em- 
ployed, but  desire  advancement.  Trained  in  ad- 
ministration and  group  work  with  both  boys 
and  girls.  Highest  references.  7671  Survey. 

TRAINED  GROUP  WORKER,  fine  Jewish 
background,  available  for  sub-executive  or  ex- 
ecutive work.  Successful  experience  in  all 
phases  club  and  program  work,  training  lead- 
ers, camp  administration.  7672  Survey. 

CAMP  DIRECTOR,  trained  group  worker,  ex- 
perienced in  modern  methods  of  administration 
and  programming  wants  year  round  position 
in  camp  work.  Excellent  success  in  experi- 
mental programs  and  leader  training.  7673 
Survey. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SALARIED    POSITIONS 
Men    .    .    .    S2.500    to    Slo.OOO    .    .    .   Women 

Our  confidential  system  (hiding  your  identity) 
works  for  you ;  serves  to  increase  your  salary ; 
promotes  you  for  high-salaried  executive  posi- 
tions at  moderate  cost ;  if  you  have  earned  $2,500 
or  more,  can  prove  it,  write  for  valuable  in- 
formation. No.  43  Executive's  Promotion  Ser- 
vice, Washington,  D.C. 

WEARING  APPAREL 

FOR  THAT  enviable  well  groomed  look  in  your 
new  hat,  dress  and  coat  visit  Miss  Goodman's 
Shop.  We  dress  successful  career  women, 
clever  enough  to  discount  snooty  labels.  474 
Seventh  Avenue,  near  36th  St.  LA.  4-4013. 


OFFSET 

REPRODUCTIONS 


THE  IDEAL  PROCESS  FOR 

STUFFERS,  CATALOGS, 
POSTERS,  DISPLAYS,  REPRINTS, 

SALES  IDEAS. 

NO  CUTS  NEEDED 
QUALITY  RESULTS 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPACT 

INCORPORATED 


BIS 


53    PARK    PLACE   —  NEW    YORK,    N.   Y. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

by    our   self-taught    methods 

37    Languages 

Send    for   Usl    S 

SCHOENHOF  BOOK   CO. 

387    Washington    Street  Boston,    Mass. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 3Oc    per    line 

Non-display 5c     per     word 

Minimum    Charge     .     .     Sl.OO   per  insertion 

Discount!      .      .      10%   on  three  insertions 

CASH   WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 


—  OUT-OF-PRINT  and   Hard-to-Find   Books  -  1 

supplied;  also  family  and  town  histories,  magazine 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  subjects,  all  languages.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants  —  no  obligation.  We  report 
promptly-  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 

—  117    West   48th    St.      Dept.    E     New   York   City—1 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  IS  REALLY  GOING  ON 
IN  EUROPE? 

To  keep  fully  informed  read  The  Manches- 
ter Guardian,  for  more  than  a  century 
Europe's  leading  liberal  newspaper.  Mailed 
directly  by  the  publisher,  copies  of  The 
Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  arrive  with- 
out censorship  delay,  bringing  news  from 
the  actual  seat  of  war  directly  to  your  let- 
ter box  sometimes  as  much  as  two  weeks 
quicker  than  first-class  mail.  Take  advan- 
tage of  our  introductory  offer  :  for  13  weeks 
send  only  $1  to  Manchester  Guardian,  222 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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(Continued  from  page  371) 
F.  Ward,  for  twenty  years  chairman  of  the 
Union,  is  so  stated  as  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  he  were  the  issue  around  which  the 
controversy  arose.  Although  Dr.  Ward  dis- 
agreed with  the  exclusion  of  communists 
from  the  governing  committees  of  the 
Union,  and  resigned  in  protest  against  the 
resolution  setting  up  qualifications  for  the 
Union's  governing  committees,  this  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  him,  and  his  views 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  part  in 
framing  or  adopting  it. 

It  is  incorrect  to  state  that  the  majority 
of  the  Union's  board  were  relieved  when 
Dr.  Ward  resigned.  I  think  they  all  deeply 
regretted  it.  Dr.  Ward  had  been  endeared 
by  twenty  years'  association  to  his  col- 
leagues. The  fairness  of  his  chairmanship 
had  never  been  questioned.  The  only  is- 
sue that  ever  arose  concerning  Dr.  Ward 
was  his  dual  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Union  and  as  chairman  of  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  now  de- 
funct, in  which  communists  participated. 
The  Union's  board  regretted  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  dual  chairmanship,  but  de- 
clined to  take  any  action  regarding  it. 


ignation  was  received  a  month  after  the 
resolution  was  adopted  and  a  month  after 
he  had  departed  for  Mexico.  He  had  in- 
dicated a  year  ago  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  renominated  as  chairman  after  round- 
ing out  twenty  years  in  that  position.  He 
had  again  reaffirmed  that  position  sometime 
before  the  resolution  was  passed. 

While  Dr.  Ward's  position  on  civil  lib- 
erties displayed  some  emphases  not  shared 
by  a  majority  of  his  associates,  he  never 
departed  in  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  from 
support  of  everybody's  rights  without  dis- 
tinction. ROGER  BALDWIN 
Director,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

REPLY  BY  THE  AUTHOR:  I  welcome  Mr. 
Baldwin's  corrections,  and  accept  them. 

But  I  must  confess  that  it  strikes  me 
as  rather  odd  that  the  resolution  excluding 
any  supporter  of  any  totalitarian  dictatorship 
from  the  ACLU  board  was  not  intended  to 
apply  to  Dr.  Ward.  I  thought  the  reso- 
lution was  to  be  applied,  impartially,  to  the 
entire  board. 

I  neither  stated  nor  implied  that  Dr. 
Ward's  views  on  the  Soviet  Union  precipi- 
tated the  controversy.  But,  since  Dr.  Ward 


May  I  say  further  that  Dr.  Ward's  res-      was  a  much  more  widely  known  exponent 
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of  the  Russian  social  and  political  system 
than  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  it  was  my 
journalistic  duty  to  report  on  his  status. 

I  regret  that  I  attempted  to  report  on 
the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  board 
after  Dr.  Ward's  resignation.  If  Mr.  Bald- 
win says  they  were  regretful,  rather  than 
relieved,  I  am  certain  that  they  were  re- 
gretful. From  my  own  observations,  and 
from  careful  reading  of  Dr.  Ward's  own 
extended  releases  to  the  press,  I  was  misled 
into  believing  that  the  majority  were  re- 
lieved. Certainly  no  outsider  would  have 
inferred  from  the  tone  of  Dr.  Ward's  state- 
ments that  his  resignation  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  postponed  personal  plan. 

Now  is  no  time  for  a  friendly  reporter 
to  quibble  over  details  which  will  divert 
a  single  ounce  of  the  precious  energy  of 
the  ACLU  from  its  main  purpose  and  its 
challenging  task.  So,  as  I  say,  I  accept 
Mr.  Baldwin's  corrections.  However,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  circum- 
stances of  a  controversy  appear  differently 
to  a  journalist  who  interviews  dozens  of 
informed  persons  in  the  course  of  prepar- 
ing a  brief  article,  and  to  a  participant 
never  far  from  the  center  of  a  simmering 
ideological  discussion.  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 
GRAPHIC) 
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TODAY  YOU  MUST  BE  AHEAD  OF  NEWS 


The  challenge  of  events  abroad 
has  not  found  Survey  Graphic 
readers  unprepared. 

For  nearly  three  decades  Survey 
Graphic  has  been  prophetic  of 
things  to  come.  Its  editors  and 
writers  report,  analyze,  and  inter- 
pret important  developments  long 
before  most  headline  writers  and 
newscasters  discover  their  signifi- 
cance. Survey  Graphic,  a  maga- 
zine of  social  interpretation,  does 
more  than  assemble  inside  infor- 
mation and  picturesque  back- 
ground material.  It  digs  essential 
facts  out  of  events  and  out  of 
archives,  out  of  statistical  studies 
and  welfare  reports,  out  of  meet- 
ings, conferences,  interviews 
and  the  whole  vast  reservoir 
of  intelligent  experience.  It 
enlists  philosophers,  econo- 
mists, lawyers  and  sociologists 
in  the  checking  of  its  mate- 
rial. And  with  a  journalistic 


technique  unique  among  special- 
ized publications  it  gives  its  read- 
ers extraordinary  insight  into  to- 
morrow's news. 

Read  in  an  early  issue,  for  ex- 
ample, The  Specialists  of  the 
Press  by  Stephen  E.  Fitzgerald. 
(Take  a  newspaperman  who  has 
been  covering  public  affairs  for 
from  five  to  ten  years,  provide 
him  with  scholars,  technical  ex- 
perts, a  library  full  of  books  and 
some  of  the  best  facilities  for 
study  in  the  world  --do  all  this 
and  the  result  is  the  development 
of  that  modern  newspaper  phe- 
nomenon, the  specialist.) 

Read,   also,  Inside  Mexico  by 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


David  H.  Popper  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  staff.  (A  first- 
hand report  on  the  political  and 
economic  situation  South  of  the 
Border.) 

And  don't  overlook  Civil  Liber- 
ties Today  by  Beulah  Amidon. 
(A  detailed  summary  of  some  of 
the  legislation  and  legal  decisions 
which,  in  a  period  of  national  ten- 
sion, have  profoundly  affected  the 
rights,  not  only  of  aliens  and 
other  groups,  but  of  all  Ameri- 
cans.) 

Among  other  contributors  to 
early  issues  are  Frank  Kingdon, 
Richard  L.  Neuberger,  Samuel 
Guy  Inman,  Margaret  Culkin 
Banning,  Benton  Mackaye,  be- 
sides the  editors  and  special 
correspondents. 

In  times  like  these  you  must 
be  ahead  of  news.  You  will 
if  you  make  sure  to  read 
Survey  Graphic  every  month! 


LET'S  UNDERSTAND 
EACH  OTHER 

ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDCE 

A  discussion  of  the  "why"  of  behavior 
patterns  through  a  selection  of  case 
histories  based  on  the  author's  experi' 
ence  in  a  government  bureau,  a  school 
clinic,  a  social  agency  and  a  court.  A 
book  for  social  workers,  teachers  and 

club  leaders. 
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HOUSING 


"Regardless  of  any  emergency  with  which  we 
hare  been  confronted  we  must  not  interrupt  the 
housing  project  program,"  says  Fiorello  LaGuardia. 

The  Housing  Number  oi  Survey 
Graphic  covers  the  subject  more  com- 
pletely than  any  book.  One  hundred 
pages  of  facts,  maps,  charts,  car- 
toons! Answers  your  questions  on 
one  of  the  vital  subjects  of  our  time. 
Send  40  cents  for  one  copy  or  one 
dollar  for  three  copies  to  the  address 
which  appears  below. 

SURVEY 

GRAPHIC 
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SHOULD  ALL 

INSTALLMENT  CREDIT 

BE  REGULATED  BY  LAW? 


VARIOUS  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  obtain 
legislation  regulating  installment  selling.  Consumer 
groups,  legal  aid  societies,  Better  Business  Bureaus,  civic 
bodies,  as  well  as  legislative  committees  and  state  com- 
missions, have  been  studying  the  problem  for  several  years. 

Consumer  entitled  to  know 
true  cost  of  credit 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  proposed  legis- 
lation relates  to  the  statement  of  finance  charges.  At 
present,  charges  for  installment  credit  are  rarely  stated 
in  a  way  which  facilitates  shopping  for  terms.  The  con- 
sumer who  wishes  to  compare  one  finance  charge  with 
another  must  make  an  involved  mathematical  calcula- 
tion. Few  consumers  know  how  to  do  this.  This  company 
believes  that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  know  the  price 
he  pays  for  credit  expressed  in  a  simple,  easily  under- 
stood way. 

How  charges  should  be  stated 

In  another  field  of  consumer  credit  small  loan  companies 
have  been  working  with  reform  agencies  for  twenty-five 
years  to  promote  practices  and  legislation  which  will  pro- 
tect and  assist  the  borrower.  This  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  there  is  one  simple,  time-tested  way  to  state 
rates  so  that  the  consumer  can  compare  costs  and  bring 
his  bargaining  power  into  play.  That  is  the  method  pre- 
scribed by  the  Uniform  Small  Loan  Law.  This  law 
requires  that  the  charge  be  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  monthly  unpaid  balance. 

This  method  reveals  the  cost  of  credit  in  a  word — 
whether  a  loan  or  an  installment  sale  of  merchandise. 
Any  man  or  woman  can  compare  the  charges  quickly 
and  simply.  No  calculation  is  required. 

What  is  fair  to  the  public 

We  believe  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  this  plain  labeling 
— not  just  on  loans  made  by  the  licensed  small  loan  com- 
panies but  on  personal  loans  extended  by  banks  and  on 
consumer  credit  extended  by  selling  organizations.  It 
seems  unfortunate  that  the  small  loan  company  should 
be  the  only  type  of  consumer  credit  agency  required  by 
law  to  state  its  charges  fully  and  simply  while  other  credit 
agencies  may  state  their  charges  in  ways  which  obscure 
the  true  costs. 

Consumer  credit  agencies  cannot  remain  half  regulated 
and  half  free  to  exploit  and  confuse  the  public.  The  fringe 
of  unscrupulous  cash  lending  and  credit  selling  agencies 
must  be  brought  under  socially  sound  regulation,  else  all 
will  suffer.  We  are  especially  concerned  because  the 
supervised  and  regulated  small  loan  companies  are  often 
blamed  for  the  acts  of  the  other  agencies,  of  which 
they  are  entirely  innocent. 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Av«nu*,  Chicago 
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"We  hold,"  says  a  well-known  writer, 
"that  the  young  ladies  of  the  American 
long  distance  telephone  wires  make 
up  what  is  probably  the  most  efficient 
public  service  crew  in  the  world.  They 
have  profound  patience  and  that  capac- 
ity for  taking  pains  that  some  one  once 
said  is  all  that  genius  amounts  to. 

"We  once  called  a  fellow  at  a  hotel  in 
Philadelphia  but  he  had  just  departed 
on  an  automobile  trip  in  a  westerly 
direction.  A  few  days  later  the  long 
distance  operator  caught  up  with  him 
in  a  little  town  in  Missouri  and  he  was 
the  most  surprised  man  in  all  but  one 
of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  excep- 
tion was  New  York.  We  were  the  most 
surprised  there.  To  this  day  we  have 
no  idea  how  the  operator  did  it." 

DAMON  RUNYON 
in  the  New  York  Mirror 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


The  Bell  System  cordially  invites  you 
to  visit  its  exhibits  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  and  the  Golden  Gate  In- 
ternational Exposition,  San  Francisco. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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The  Gist  of  It 


JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT,  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  AND 
author  of  the  regular  monthly  department, 
Through  Neighbors'  Doorways,  writes  the 
leading  article  (page  421).  As  Associated 
Press  correspondent  from  Geneva  after  the 
first  World  War,  Mr.  Gavit  became  one  of 
the  leading  prophets  of  the  dire  times  which 
are  now  upon  the  world.  In  the  twenties 
he  edited  special  numbers  of  Survey 
Graphic  on  Czechoslovakia  and  The  New 
Germany,  and  in  the  years  since  then  he 
has  been  among  the  stout  band  of  observers 
who  foresaw  the  melancholy  aftermath  of 
the  disintegration  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

ON    THE    EVE    OF    THE    HAVANA    CONFERENCE 

we  turn  to  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  for  a  summary 
of  the  forces  which  motivate  the  Latin 
American  republics  in  their  relations  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  Europe. 
(Page  424)  Mr.  Trueblood  has  recently 
returned  from  a  rapid  survey  of  Mexican 
and  Central  American  conditions,  and  has 
had  access  to  many  sources  of  information 
not  available  to  roving  journalists. 

ALAN  HARTMAN,  DURING  A  YEAR  ON  SPECIAL 
assignments  for  Survey  Graphic,  has  been 
identified  with  the  youth  movement  in  the 
United  States  as  a  journalistic  observer. 
Now  he  turns  to  another  field  (page  428), 
the  hard  realities  of  state-federal  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Hartman  describes  the  phe- 
nomenal drive  against  state  trade  barriers, 
a  drive  which  has  harnessed  the  talent  of 
progressive  politicians,  and  of  Frank  Bane 
and  his  staff  on  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments. At  this  time,  when  obstacles 
to  national  unity  are  news,  Mr.  Hartman 
spotted  an  equally  dramatic  news  story  in 
the  campaign  against  short-sighted  state 
legislation  which  hinders  interstate  com- 
merce. His  account,  based  upon  research 
and  first-hand  field  trips,  is  a  cheering 
chapter  from  our  political  history  in  1939 
and  1940. 

THE    MAN-MADE    WASTELAND    IN    WHICH    LEAD 

and  zinc  are  produced  in  Kansas,  Missouri 
and  Oklahoma — the  Tri-State  area — is  a 
menace  to  health  and  hope,  and  therefore 
to  the  wholesome  strength  of  the  nation. 
That  is  the  message  which  Dr.  Alice  Ham- 
ilton documents  with  testimony  from  the 
recent  hearings  conducted  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Perkins  and  with  sketches  made 
"south  of  Joplin"  by  her  sister,  Norah  Ham- 
ilton. (Page  432)  Dr.  Hamilton  is  a  dis- 
tinguished authority  on  industrial  hygiene. 

A    CONTRIBUTOR    TO    FoRUM,    HARPERS    AND 

other  national  magazines,  Dale  Kramer 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  our  pages 
with  a  narrative  of  the  experience  of  a 
typical  small  town  which  subsidized  indus- 
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try  to  locate  there  (page  438).  Mr.  Kra- 
mer, now  a  freelance  journalist,  is  a  native 
of  the  Middle  West.  He  has  been  active 
in  farmers'  organizations  in  Minnesota, 
Iowa  and  other  states  and  has  just  com- 
pleted a  novel  called  "The  Pitchfork 
Rebellion." 

STARTING  ON  THIS  PAGE  AN  AMERICAN 
author  and  business  man,  internationally 
known  for  his  appreciation  of  the  Chinese, 
through  articles  and  in  particular  through 
his  book  "400  Million  Customers"  (1937), 
tells  of  the  effect  of  Japanese  invasion  upon 
everyday  Chinese  and  their  families. 

Footnote  to  Conquest 

THE  "NEW  ORDER"  WHICH  JAPAN  AN- 
nounces  she  is  bringing  to  the  Orient  is 
based  upon  a  calculated  policy  of  terror 


which  is  aimed,  first  of  all,  at  the  civilian 
families  of  China.  There  are  more  dreadful 
weapons  than  bombs  and  guns,  and  any 
real  understanding  of  the  events  taking 
place  today  in  the  East  must  reckon  with 
them. 

We  now  know  that  the  Japanese  lied 
about  Nanking.  The  carnival  of  bestiality 
staged  within  its  ancient  walls  after  the 
city's  capture  was  not,  as  the  Japanese  of- 
ficially explained,  a  mad  debauch  of  troops 
temporarily  out  of  hand.  These  outrages 
have  never  stopped.  They  are  calculated 
and  deliberate.  Precisely  the  same  horrors 
occur  in  precisely  the  same  sequence  when- 
ever the  Japanese  army  marches  into  a 
town. 

The  first  step  is  to  terrorize  unoccupied 
areas  from  the  air.  Open  towns  are  system- 
atically bombed  and  civilians  mowed  down 
(Continued  on  page  448) 
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Who  Behind  These  Guns? 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

Instead  of  his  regular  department,  Through  Neighbors'  Door- 
ways, our  foreign  affairs  editor  this  month  writes  a  challenging 
article  on  the  first  principles  of  American  preparedness. 


OVERNIGHT,  ALMOST  IN  THE  TWINKLING  OF  AN  EYE,  SOME- 
thing  called  "France"  collapsed,  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
"Allies"  righting  for  life  against  the  dictatorships,  and  be- 
came a  worse  than  helpless  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Berlin-Rome  Axis.  Still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  world 
was  the  French  premier  Reynaud's  brave  declaration  that 
"France"  in  no  circumstances  would  make  a  separate 
peace;  would  continue  to  fight  to  the  last  man — on 
French  soil,  in  the  colonies,  to  the  jumping-oft  place  at 
the  utmost  edge  of  the  universe.  But  it  turned  out  that 
Reynaud  wasn't  "France"  and  could  not  deliver  it.  Of 
course,  the  real  "France"  remained — whatever  it  was  be- 
fore; what  changed  so  suddenly  was  the  personnel  of  the 
group  which  could  deliver  because  it  could  actuate  or  with- 
hold military  power.  Reynaud  went  out  of  the  picture;  his 
brave  words  vanished  into  thin  air;  with  him  vanished  the 
"France"  which  for  the  time  being  he  had  impersonated. 

Czarist  Russia  had  a  great  army,  used  chiefly  to  keep 
the  Russian  people  in  subjection.  As  long  as  it  functioned 
blindly  to  that  end  it  was  effective.  To  be  sure,  it  likewise 
was  betrayed  and  thrown  to  the  German  wolves  in  the 
first  World  War  by  the  corrupt,  largely  pro-German 
Czarist  government,  which  having  stolen  the  money  as- 
signed for  armament  and  food  sent  it  forth  ill-fed  and  ill- 
equipped  to  be  massacred  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
lives  of  Russians  were  very  cheap,  nobody  cared  what  hap- 
pened to  them;  there  were  always  more  to  be  had  among 
those  teeming  millions  of  peasants.  When  the  Russian 
soldiers  realized  that  they  and  the  people  shared  the 
breadlessness,  they  ceased  to  obey  and  with  laughter  re- 
fused to  fire  upon  their  fellow-Russians.  The  Czarist  rule 
collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Germany.  The  tradition- 


ally faithful,  obedient,  goose-stepping  German  soldier  (or 
sailor),  realizing  at  last  that  he  had  been  led  only  to  de- 
feat, rebelled  against  the  situation  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, and  the  Kaiser's  rule  and  dynasty  came  to  an  in- 
glorious end.  The  mighty  German  Empire,  born  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1871  after  that  other  debacle  of  the  French  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  crowning  the  life  ambition 
of  Bismarck,  crashed  in  the  victory  of  the  "Allies"  of  1914- 
18.  Upon  its  ruins  rose  the  short-lived  German  Republic, 
the  "Second  Reich."  But  again  there  was  something  unfit, 
inadequate,  maladjusted,  in  its  underpinning;  there  was 
no  real  unity  of  purpose  and  spirit  to  give  it  life. 

Fort  Sumter  in  the  smiling  harbor  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
is  an  ominous  symbol  of  what  can  happen.  Of  what  did 
happen  in  a  dis-united  country  eighty  years  ago.  The  first 
thing  the  "disloyal"  Southerners  in  favorable  government 
positions  did  in  active  preparation  for  the  War  Between 
the  States,  our  own  Civil  War,  was  to  seize  the  war  mate- 
rials in  the  Southern  armories,  to  which  also  they  had 
diverted  them  from  the  North.  The  first  shot  of  that  war 
was  fired  against  Sumter,  a  United  States  fortification 
over  which  was  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

II 

IN    ALL    OF    THESE    EXAMPLES    FROM    OUR    OWN    TIMES — THEY 

could  be  multiplied  innumerably  out  of  history — the 
significance  looms  obvious.  That  is  that  unity  and  sin- 
cerity of  spirit  and  purpose  constitute  the  sine  qua  non  of 
both  military  success  and  national  safety;  that  the  real 
"fifth  column"  lies  in  undermined  morale,  in  divided  coun- 
cils and  uncertain  aims.  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Roman 
Christians  that  "whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin";  mean- 
ing no  doubt  among  other  things  that  a  man  must  believe 
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fervently  in  what  he  is  doing,  else  "pull  his  punch."  It  is 
quite  as  true  of  a  nation.  And  it  applies  especially  to  the 
enterprise  called  War,  whether  offensive  or  defensive. 
The  abstract  righteousness  or  evil  of  the  ostensible  cause 
is  of  practical  importance  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  a 
bond  of  unity  and  an  inspiration  of  enthusiasm.  Men  will 
fight  harder  and  longer,  and  sacrifice  more  unselfishly, 
for  a  cause  they  can  justify,  however  mistakenly,  in  con- 
science, than  for  any  other  reason  short  of  a  mere  bestial 
battle  for  life.  Normally  decent  and  kindly  folk  can  be 
incited  to  incredibly  horrible  behavior  by  an  intensively 
fomented  belief  that  "the  enemy"  stands  for  Evil  In- 
carnate. That  is  why  Nazidom  has  perfected  its  technique 
of  propaganda  and  suppression,  making  belief  compulsory 
and  listening  to  the  Adversary  a  crime.  They  and  their 
ilk  in  all  other  jurisdictions  understand  the  consequences 
of  doubt;  they  know  all  too  well  that  doubt  is  the  first 
step  on  the  road  to  disillusionment. 

The  essential  and  characteristic  difference  between  the 
unity  behind  the  dictator  and  that  which  is  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  democracy  in  its  true  sense  is  that  by  definition 
one  is  artificial,  superimposed  and  enforced  by  all  neces- 
sary— and  unnecessary — brutality,  perversion  of  education, 
monopoly,  suppression  and  distortion  of  information;  the 
other  rooted  in  the  spontaneous  satisfactions  of  free  men 
who  will  defend  with  all  they  have  of  treasure  and  of  life 
the  soil  and  the  institutions  which  nourish  and  effectuate 
their  fellowship  and  their  liberty  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. The  difference  is  antipodal.  Given  a  battle  or  a 
war  on  even  terms  between  these,  the  result  need  be  in 
no  doubt.  The  trouble  is  that  the  battle  never  is  on  even 
terms;  seldom  if  ever  is  the  issue  between  Black  and 
White — there  are  no  pure  colors  in  human  affairs  any  more 
than  in  nature.  Both  sides  believe  in  what  they  are  doing; 
the  question  of  Right  and  Wrong  simmers  down  at  last 
to  a  struggle  of  personal  and  group  convictions  however 
inculcated,  and  of  religious  intensity,  and  the  advantage 
lies  with  tbe  side  most  intensively  united. 


Pease  in  the  Newark  Evening  News 
There's  a  Tidal  Wave  in  the  Offing 


III 

THE    ALLEGATIONS    AND    GOSSIP    COMING    OUT    OF    FRANCE    TO 

account  for  its  swift  defeat  and  collapse,  and  the  political 
volte  face  from  "Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite"  out  of  the 
Bastille  to  totalitarian  Fascismo,  have  a  most  familiar 
flavor— almost  like  a  letter  from  home.  The  French,  it 
would  appear,  never  had  any  stomach  for  this  war  and 
fought  and  were  slaughtered  without  the  elan  and  con- 
viction that  stood  them  at  Verdun  and  led  them  to  victory 
twenty  years  ago.  Their  preparedness,  operations  and 
fidelity— their  unity,  in  short— were  undermined,  by  poli- 
tics of  very  much  the  variety  to  which  we  in  the  United 
States  are  all  too  well  accustomed;  by  the  cynical  selfish- 
ness of  parties;  by  the  pulling  and  hauling  of  organized 
and  subsidized  "pressure  groups"  each  with  its  own  de- 
signs upon  the  public  treasury;  by  "Labor"  divided  within 
itself  and  reckless  of  consequences;  by  equally  reckless, 
selfish  and  grasping  "Capital";  by  vociferous  demagoguery 
variously  motivated;  by  machinations  on  the  one  hand  of 
the  quasi-royalist,  pro-fascist,  pro-Nazi  Right  and  on  the 
other  of  the  pro-Communist  Left;  on  all  sides  by  pur- 
chased propaganda  in  press  and  radio  surpassing  in  viru- 
lence and  shamelessness  anything  we  have  yet  seen  in 
America.  Official  "France"  still  proclaiming  its  defiance, 
its  determination  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch  .  .  .  Whiff!  Un- 
der stress,  outwardly,  of  unforeseen  incredible  events,  but 
still  more  inwardly  of  absence  of  that  unity  of  spirit  and 
confidence  of  single-hearted  faith  without  which  "Na- 
tion" is  a  meaningless  expression— sudden  collapse,  resig- 
nation and  repudiation  of  the  boasting  figureheads,  a 
plea  for  armistice;  the  Third  Republic  a  thing  of  history. 
Any  status  quo  is  safe  behind  its  armed  protection,  other 
things  being  equal,  as  long  as  those  who  bear  the  arms 
are  "loyal."  But  loyalty  is  a  state  of  mind.  The  unifying, 
impelling  drive  behind  that  state  of  mind  is  a  faith  held 
in  common,  on  the  part  not  only  of  the  men  behind  the 
guns  but  of  the  Nation  behind  the  men. 

IV 

IT    IS    OUR    BOAST    AND    SHIBBOLETH    THAT    WE    OF 

what  we  are  pleased  to  call  "America"— an 
appropriation  resented  especially  by  our  neigh- 
bors in  Canada,  not  to  mention  Latin-America 
—are  in  some  peculiar  sense  the  special  trus- 
tees of  that  prized  ineffable  thing  called  De- 
mocracy. More  than  ever  so  now,  as  its  lights 
go  out  one  by  one  in  Europe,  as  "liberty,  equal- 
ity, fraternity"  are  disowned  by  France,  eclip- 
sed by  Nazidom  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
Scandinavia;  in  desperate  peril  to  say  the  least 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  ostensibly  for  the  de- 
fense and  perpetuation  of  that  trusteeship  and 
all  that  it  implies,  on  our  own  soil  if  nowhere 
else,  that  we  are  lashing  ourselves  into  war- 
frenzy,  getting  ready  to  drill  and  habituate  our 
youth  in  the  techniques  and  tempers  of  battle 
on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air.  Breathless  with 
alarmed  protest  against  the  vast  expenditures 
of  the  past  decade  in  peace-time  effort  to  meet 
the  problems  of  post-war  reconstruction  and 
liquidation,  of  technological  displacement  of 
labor,  of  all  the  other  concomitants  of  our  dis- 
ordered time,  we  suddenly  toss  away  all  the 
lids,  turn  the  national  treasury  "bottoms-up," 
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imperil  or  abandon  our  constructive  and  remedial 
program  and  rush  into  half-planned  astronomical  outlay 
calling  for  unprecedented  taxation  and  mortgage  upon  our 
children's  children.  For  armaments  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  Whom? 

The  nation  that  "prepares"  on  such  gigantic  scale,  for 
some  or  any  eventuality  the  time  or  nature  of  which  is 
problematical,  yet  solely  for  that  Saturnalia  of  destruction 
and  mass  murder  known  as  War,  comes  to  the  end  of  it 
"all  in";  nothing  left  to  go  on  with,  and  the  economic 
consequences  all  but  certain  to  include  the  diversion  of 
its  massed  and  drilled  military  power  for  its  own  destruc- 
tion. All  the  excitement,  all  the  effort,  all  the  prodigious 
expenditure,  for  swiftly  obsolescent  junk  available  for  no 
other  use — especially  if  there  were  no  war  after  all — end- 
ing in  exhaustion  of  both  wealth  and  emotional  response 
and  nothing  to  show  for  it,  unless  .... 

Unless  afterward  what  was  spent  turned  out  to  be 
Capital  Investment!  Capital — a  thing  indispensable  but  of 
itself  useless  without  the  magic  touch  of  Labor  (the  con- 
ventional word  for  effectuating  intelligence)  making  it 
fruitful  for  purposes  subsequent  and  permanent.  Like 
other  Capital,  Democracy  which  is  a  fundamental  kind  of 
capital  cannot  even  maintain  itself,  against  corruption 
and  dry-rot  to  say  nothing  of  attack  from  without,  unless 
its  character  and  activity  are  dynamic;  unless  its  essentials 
are  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the  heart  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  and  as  individuals  that  their  devotion  and  response 
are  automatic.  The  "preparedness"  which  counts  in  the 
end,  for  which  no  price  is  too  high,  is  that  which  cul- 
tivates the  heart  of  the  people. 


»  FOLLOWS  THEN  THE  OBVIOUS,  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  PLATITUDE. 
Go  on  since  we  must— anyway  shall— piling  up  the  arma- 
ments, recruiting  the  armies,  laying  down  the  keels  of 
battleships  which  will  not  be  in  the  water  perhaps  before 
this  present  warfare  is  long  in  the  past — war  moves  very 
swiftly  these  days,  and  may  well  have  changed  its  tech- 
nique by  the  time  they  are  afloat.  But  whether  they  will 
be  instrumentalities  of  defense,  or  seal  the  doom  of  all  that 
we  pretend  to  hold  precious,  will  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  "America"  we  have  built  to  utilize  them.  Quite  as  im- 
portant, a  parallel  enterprise  vastly  more  difficult  than 
spending  billions  in  the  factories  and  shipyards,  in  gather- 
ing and  recruiting  troops,  in  organizing  conventional 
high-pressure  ultra-patriotic  ballyhoo,  is  the  underlying 
Real  Job,  transcending  everything  else,  of  unifying  the 
American  people,  in  realization  of  that  trusteeship  which 
we  claim;  in  understanding  that  it  is  theirs,  the  very 
special  treasure  of  every  mother's  son  and  daughter  of 
them. 

Ominous,  fraught  with  danger  to  even  such  unity  as 
we  have,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  the  world  con- 
flagration threatening  to  spread  to  our  own  shores,  we 
are  compelled  under  our  Constitution  to  plunge  into  per- 
haps the  bitterest  and  most  divisive  Presidential  campaign 
in  our  recent  history;  made  the  more  bitter  and  divisive 
by  the  very  conditions  which  make  our  internal  solidarity 
more  important  and  less  assured  than  ever  it  was  before. 
The  most  optimistic  must  look  forward  with  profound 
concern,  not  chiefly  to  the  outcome  of  the  election,  but 
to  the  disintegrating  forces  certain  to  be  loosed  in  the 
campaign.  During  such  a  hurricane  as  the  world  never 
saw  before,  a  battle  for  command  of  the  ship! 
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Carmack  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
The  Need  of  the  Hour 

No  way  of  avoiding  that,  save  by  the  patriotic  self- 
restraint  of  the  participants;  we  can,  if  we  will,  devote 
ourselves  to  those  fundamental  problems  which  will  re- 
main, and  to  the  measures  of  continuing  "preparedness" 
which  must  be  maintained  under  whatever  administration 
emerges  from  the  struggle. 

Harold  J.  Tobin,  professor  of  political  science  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  Percy  W.  Bidwell,  director  of  studies 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  formerly  professor 
of  economics  in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  have  just  pub 
lished  a  study1  of  the  elements  necessary  to  be  organized 
for  efficiency  in  the  event  of  war.  Important,  even  indis- 
pensable for  understanding  of  the  problems  involved, 
against  the  experience  of  the  previous  war,  it  takes  more 
or  less  for  granted  the  spiritual  readiness  of  the  people, 
little  doubting  their  unity  of  spirit.  Yet  that  question  un- 
derlies the  whole  business.  We  cannot  achieve  that  unity 
by  compulsion,  with  a  club,  or  a  law,  or  hifalutin  oratory. 
We  cannot  make  patriots  by  mob-compelled  flag-saluting 
against  religious  conscience;  by  registration  and  finger- 
printing of  our  3,500,000  alien  residents  (most  of  them 
deterred  from  citizenship  by  expense  and  red-tape  and  de- 
lays of  the  naturalization  process),  by  disdaining  and 
suspicion  of  our  14,000,000  citizens  of  foreign  origin,  most 
of  them  as  loyal  as  those  of  "old  stock".  We  cannot  with 
scorn  and  epithets  overcome  the  compunctions  of  our 
Youth  who  in  the  last  analysis  must  fight  the  battles,  and 
who  protest  that  they  would  make  a  better  use  of  life 
for  the  country  and  the  world  into  which  we  have  com- 
pelled them. 

With  or  without  the  guns,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war, 
if  we  are  to  save  our  country,  within  itself  and  against  all 
comers,  we  must  contrive,  working  together  with  that  one 
aim,  to  make  it  a  thing  beloved,  not  by  compulsion  but 
on  its  merits,  by  all  its  people  of  every  age  and  origin  be- 
cause they  know  that  it  is  theirs.  Only  then  can  they  be 
trusted  to  live  and  if  need  be  die  to  keep  it  so. 

1  MOBILIZING  CIVILIAN  AMERICA,  bv  Harold  J.  Tobin  and  Percy 
W.  Bidwell.  New  York,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  276  pp.  Price 
$2.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Associates. 
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The  War  and  the  Americas 


by  HOWARD  J.  TRUEBLOOD 

At  Havana  the  representatives  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  nations  are 
meeting  to  discuss  the  means  of  defending  their  economic  and  political 
independence  from  the  threat  of  a  powerful  European  drive.  Mr.  True- 
blood,  of  the  research  staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  defines  the 
nature  of  the  problem  which  faces  New  World  statesmen  in  1940. 


RECENT  EVENTS  HAVE  SHATTERED  ANY  LINGERING  ILLUSION 
that  the  Americas  are  immune  to  Europe's  wars.  During 
the  early  stage  of  the  war,  the  American  republics  con- 
centrated on  measures  to  preserve  their  neutrality  and  to 
ease  the  economic  shock  of  hostilities.  Latin  America  was 
concerned  with  the  loss  of  exports  to  Germany  valued  at 
$189,000,000  in  1938.  The  United  States  welcomed  the 
elimination  of  a  lusty  Nazi  competitor  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  add  a  strong  seasoning  of  politics  to  his  trade.  The 
United  States  and  Latin  America  saw  eye  to  eye  on  the 
desirability  of  expanding  inter-American  trade,  and  the 
war  seemed  to  offer  a  splendid  opportunity  for  bringing 
this  about — in  a  leisurely,  democratic  manner. 

The  plans  advanced  in  this  almost  peaceful  era  had  a 
definite  long-term  value— provided  Europe  obligingly  re- 
mained in  a  deadlock.  If  the  war  had  followed  the 
1914-18  pattern,  it  is  probable  that  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  would  have  evolved  a  mutually  satisfactory 
economic  relationship.  American  industry  was  prepared 
to  take  the  place  of  suppliers  cut  off  by  the  war,  and  new 
markets  could  be  found  in  the  United  States  for  Latin 
American  goods.  Such  was  the  dream— implemented  by 
a  joint  neutrality  policy  formulated  at  the  meeting  of 
foreign  ministers  of  the  American  republics  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  and  by  the  Inter-American  Financial 
and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  set  up  at  the  same 
meeting. 

Unfortunately,  events  did  not  follow  the  anticipated 
pattern.  While  statisticians  and  economists  _  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  were  calculating  the  effect  of  in- 
terruption of  German  trade  with  Latin  America,  Ger- 
many was  taking  over  other  customers  and  sources  of 
supply— Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway 
and  France.  Now,  instead  of  facing  a  loss  of  perhaps 
10  percent  in  exports,  Latin  America  is  confronted  with 
probable  German  domination  of  all  Europe,  an  area 
which  had  taken  over  50  percent  of  total  Latin  Ameri- 
can sales  to  the  world. 

On  the  political  side,  the  change  has  been  hardly  less 
drastic.  In  the  early  months  of  the  war  German  political 
penetration  of  Latin  America  apparently  came  to  a  halt. 
Since  mid-April,  however,  fifth-column  activities  in  this 
area  have  increased  alarmingly  and  brought  a  sharper 
realization  of  war  dangers  than  the  widely  publicized 
sinking  of  the  Graf  Spec  last  winter.  Military  experts 
have  long  held  that  the  United  States  is  safe  from  attack 
only  so  long  as  no  potential  enemy  has  a  base  of  opera- 
tions in  this  hemisphere.  In  other  words,  defense  of  the 
United  States  means  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
from  Greenland  to  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  present  war  has  demonstrated  that  political  foot- 
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holds  can  be  obtained  by  means  other  than  military  con- 
quest, and  a  fifth  column  or  a  "Quisling"  in  Brazil  or 
Colombia  is  as  dangerous  for  the  Americas  as  one  in 
Nassau  County,  New  York.  It  requires  little  imagina- 
tion to  visualize  the  consequences  of  hostile  bombers 
within  range  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Combine  this  with 
the  destruction  of  the  British  fleet  or,  worse,  its  transfer 
to  Germany,  and  the  defense  problem  would  be  multi- 
plied manyfold. 

Faced  with  a  new  challenge  from  abroad,  defense, 
rather  than  neutrality  and  peace-time  economic  coopera- 
tion, has  become  the  goal  of  inter-American  cooperation. 
Defense,  moreover,  is  not  merely  the  accumulation  of  in- 
struments of  war  in  the  time-honored  manner,  although 
this  is,  of  course,  highly  important.  Defense  of  the 
Americas  also  involves  their  political  and  economic  co- 
ordination on  a  scale  far  exceeding  that  of  the  salad  days 
of  Pan-Americanism.  This  is  necessary  both  because 
the  United  States  needs  the  resources  of  Latin  America 
to  defend  itself  and  because  Latin  America  needs  the 
military  power  of  the  United  States.  This  country,  as 
the  most  powerful  of  the  American  nations,  has  taken 
the  lead  in  measures  designed  to  defend  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  addition  to  starting  construction  of  a 
vast  military  machine,  it  has  warned  the  European  powers 
that  no  transfer  of  "any  geographic  region  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  one  non-American  power  to  another 
non-American  power"  would  be  tolerated.  A  cruiser  was 
dispatched  to  Uruguay  on  the  discovery  of  an  alleged 
Nazi  plot  to  seize  the  country.  The  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Uruguay  stated  that  it  was  the  "avowed  policy 
of  my  government  to  cooperate  fully,  whenever  such 
cooperation  is  desired,  with  all  the  other  American 
governments  in  crushing  all  activities  that  arise  from  non- 
American  sources  and  that  imperil  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom." 

Perhaps  of  even  greater  significance  is  the  far-reaching 
plan  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  "eco- 
nomic defense"  of  this  hemisphere.  This  plan  embodies 
the  creation  of  an  "appropriate  inter-American  organiza- 
tion for  dealing  with  certain  basic  problems  of  their  trade 
relations,  including  an  effective  system  of  joint  market- 
ing of  the  important  staple  exports  of  the  American 
republics."  As  this  article  goes  to  press,  a  meeting  of 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  American  republics,  called 
by  the  United  States,  is  considering  at  Havana  these  and 
other  aspects  of  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Why  Are  We  Concerned  with  Latin  America? 

LATIN  AMERICA  is  A  HETEROGENEOUS  GROUP  OF  TWENTY 
independent  republics  and  several  European  possessions, 
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with  a  population  about  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States  but  an  area  over  two  and  a  half  times  as  great. 
Although  there  is  still  a  widespread  tendency  to  think 
of  Latin  America  as  purely  tropical,  actually  it  includes 
almost  every  variety  of  climate,  with  some  of  the  most 
important  areas  in  the  temperate  zone.  This  is  a  factor 
of  high  importance  in  inter-American  economic  relations, 
since  it  means  that  the  United  States  and  much  of  Latin 
America  compete  in  the  production  of  certain  commodi- 
ties. The  importance  of  Latin  America  to  the  world 
lies  in  its  capacity,  partly  developed  and  partly  potential, 
to  export  vast  quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  industrial  raw 
materials.  Aside  from  the  British,  Dutch  and  French 
possessions  in  this  hemisphere,  it  is  the  richest  raw-ma- 
terial producing  area  in  the  world  free  from  direct  dom- 
ination of  any  great  power. 

In  an  economic  sense,  the  importance  of  Latin  America 
to  the  United  States  lies  more  in  what  it  sells  to  us  than 
in  what  it  buys  from  us.  Over  the  past  few  years,  the 
United  States  has  found  in  Latin  America  a  market  for 
about  19  percent  of  its  total  exports.  This  area  has  been 
particularly  important  to  the  United  States  for  its  imports 
of  automobiles;  industrial,  agricultural  and  electrical  ma- 
chinery; chemicals;  steel  mill  manufactures;  and  cotton 
textiles.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  Latin  America 
have  averaged  about  24  percent  of  total  United  States  im- 
ports, and  have  been  highly  important  to  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  average  American. 

Latin  America  normally  absorbs  less  than  1.5  percent 
of  the  total  United  States  production  of  moveable  goods, 
and  comparatively  few  people  are  directly  concerned  with 
this  trade.  Yet  the  "man  in  the  street"  drinks  Latin 
American  coffee,  perhaps  sweetened  by  Cuban  sugar,  and 
possibly  brewed  in  a  vessel  made  from  bauxite  mined  in 


Dutch  Guiana.  (About  two-thirds  of  all  aluminum  made 
in  this  country,  incidentally,  is  manufactured  from  Dutch 
and  British  Guiana  bauxite.)  He  eats  Latin  American 
bananas,  and  chocolate  made  from  Brazilian  or  Domini- 
can cacao  beans.  He  chews  gum  containing  Mexican  or 
Central  American  chicle.  His  suit  may  contain  Latiti 
American  wool,  his  shoes  may  be  of  leather  tanned  with 
Argentine  quebracho  extract,  and  the  leather  itself  may 
be  of  Latin  American  origin.  There  is  a  good  chance 
that  the  paint  on  his  house  contains  linseed  oil  made 
from  Latin  American  flaxseed.  In  almost  every  typical 
American  product- — such  as  the  automobile  and  the  radio 
— there  is  some  raw  material  obtained  from  Latin 
America. 

In  some  countries,  many  of  the  imports  which  bulk 
large  in  our  trade  with  Latin  America  would  be  classified 
as  luxuries.  This  is  outstandingly  true  of  coffee,  which 
accounts  for  between  25  and  30  percent  of  our  total  im- 
ports from  this  area,  and  bananas.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
supplies  of  these  and  other  products  are  readily  avail- 
able within  our  economic  orbit  has  contributed  to  remov- 
ing them  from  the  luxury  class.  Other  commodities  which 
we  import  from  Latin  America,  such  as  sugar,  theo- 
retically could  either  be  produced  in  sufficient  volume  in 
I  he  United  States  or  obtained  elsewhere.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  under 
normal  conditions  to  shift  United  States  purchases  away 
from  Latin  America,  and  under  present  circumstances 
practically  impossible.  So  much  for  the  peace-time  eco- 
nomic value  of  Latin  America  to  the  United  States. 

In  time  of  war,  Latin  American  supplies  of  strategic 
materials  might  well  be  of  vital  importance  to  the 
United  States.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  can  obtain  full  supplies  of  all 
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Grading  coffee  in  a   storehouse  in  Santos,   Brazil.     Coffee  accounts  for  a  fourth  of  our  total  imports  from  Latin  America 
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Argentina's  surplus  commodities  are  meat,  wheat  and  corn,  of  which  we  normally  absorb  little 

needed  commodities  from  Latin  America.  For  example, 
it  may  take  eight  years  before  we  can  obtain  as  much  as 
10  percent  of  our  crude  rubber  requirements  from  this 
area,  and  even  such  a  supply  would  assume  the  immediate 
development  of  rubber  plantations  in  Latin  America. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  manila  fiber  and  quinine.  These 
three  strategic  commodities  can  be  produced  in  Latin 
America  and  there  is  already  a  limited  output,  but  pro- 
duction in  quantities  sufficient  for  United  States  needs 
would  require  a  long  period  of  development.  Silk, 
another  strategic  material,  is  not  produced  commercially 
in  Latin  America,  and  there  is  little  probability  that  it 
can  or  will  be.  Substitutes,  of  varying  degrees  of  ac- 
ceptability, have  been  developed  for  all  these  products, 
however,  and  their  use,  together  with  conservation  of  sup- 
plies, would  tide  the  United  States  over  any  emergency. 

Other  strategic  commodities  which  have  been  listed 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  as  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  consist  of  antimony, 
chromium,  coconut  shell  char,  ferro-grade  manganese, 
mercury,  mica,  nickel,  quartz  crystal,  tin  and  tungsten. 
Latin  America  is  already  an  important  producer  of 
antimony,  and  supplied  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  United 
States  imports  in  1938.  There  is  little  doubt  that  re- 
sources are  sufficient  for  all  needs.  Chromium,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  many  essential  steel  alloys,  presents  a 
more  difficult  problem.  Although  Cuba  supplied  about 
8  percent  of  United  States  imports  in  1938,  the  Cuban 
product  is  not  suitable  for  metallurgical  uses.  In  an 
emergency,  however,  it  is  possible  that  Cuban  supplies 
could  be  refined  for  that  purpose  and,  in  addition,  Brazil 
has  large  unexploited  reserves. 

Coconut  shell  char,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas- 
mask canisters,  can  be  produced  in  volume  from  the 
coconuts  of  tropical  Latin  America.  Manganese  is  one 
of  Latin  America's  most  important  strategic  resources. 
Cuba  and  Brazil  together  supplied  one  third  of  United 
States  imports  in  1938  and  one  fifth  in  1939,  but  it  is 
believed  that  output  could  be  increased  to  cover  all 
United  States  needs.  In  this  connection,  it  might  be 


observed  that  during  the  first 
World  War  the  percentage  of 
this  country's  manganese  import 
requirements  filled  by  Latin 
America  rose  from  25  percent  of 
the  total  in  1914  to  92  percent 
in  1918. 

Mexico  is  an  important  source 
of  mercury.  The  total  Mexican 
output  in  1938  was  equal  to 
about  50  percent  of  normal 
United  States  imports.  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil  both  produce 
mica,  and  their  output  doubt- 
less could  be  expanded  if  neces- 
sary. While  nickel  is  virtually 
a  Canadian  monopoly  and  pre- 
sents no  problem  on  a  hemis- 
pheric basis,  Brazil  contains  de- 
posits of  potential  importance. 
Brazil  also  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  which  contains  a 
developed  supply  of  quartz 
crystal  of  the  type  having  piezo- 
electric characteristics,  for  which 

there  is  no  satisfactory  substitute  in  radio  frequency  con- 
trol. 

Latin  America — more  specifically,  Bolivia — is  an  im- 
portant producer  of  tin.  Although  output  has  been  de- 
clining for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  sufficient  at  the  present 
rate  to  supply  about  one  third  of  United  States  needs. 
To  make  use  of  Bolivian  ore,  however,  a  smelting  in- 
dustry would  have  to  be  established  in  this  country. 
Recent  research  into  the  problem  of  smelting  Bolivian 
concentrates  without  the  admixture  of  other  ores  is  be- 
lieved to  have  proved  the  practicability  of  such  a  project. 

The  Problems  of  Economic  Defense 

THE  JUSTIFICATIONS  FOR  "ECONOMIC  DEFENSE"  OF  THE 
Americas  may  be  stated  simply.  Military  defense  of  the 
Americas  requires  a  united  front  of  the  twenty-one  re-- 
publics.  Such  a  united  front  could  not  be  established,  or 
maintained,  if  any  of  its  members  were  subjected  to 
political  penetration  by  Germany.  Political  penetration, 
however,  is  simply  a  by-product  of  economic  domination, 
and  Nazi  methods  make  domination  the  goal  of  com- 
mercial transactions  with  weaker  nations.  It  is  no  longer 
lurid  sensationalism  to  point  out  that  Nazi  Trojan  horses 
are  a  potential  part  of  trade  with  Germany,  and  individual 
Latin  American  countries  must  not  run  the  risk  of 
"economic  seduction"  by  dealing  directly  with  Germany. 

Exports  are  the  economic  life-blood  of  Latin  America. 
As  a  whole,  this  area  ships  abroad  about  27  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  its  production,  and  the  proportion  is 
much  higher  in  the  case  of  various  individual  nations. 
Since  the  war  began,  surpluses  of  various  goods  which  the 
United  States  cannot  or  will  not  use  have  accumulated. 
Increased  trade  with  the  United  States  has  offered  some 
relief,  but  not  enough.  While  the  United  States  found 
it  possible  to  increase  exports  to  Latin  America  by  53.6 
percent  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  war,  our  imports 
from  this  area  advanced  only  32.5  percent.  On  an  annual 
basis,  this  meant  adding  $140,000,000  to  what  Latin 
America  received  from  the  United  States  and  $250,000,000 
to  what  she  must  pay  for  goods  bought  in  this  country. 
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In  this  period  the  United  States 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  sup- 
ply Latin  America's  needs,  but 
failed  to  take  the  place  of  its  lost 
customers.  Latin  America  would 
prefer  to  deal  with  the  United 
States  rather  than  trade  with  a 
Nazi-dominated  Europe  and  run 
the  risk  of  losing  control  over 
her  economic  and  political 
structures.  But  Latin  America 
— or  any  other  nation — would 
sell  to  the  devil  on  the  devil's 
terms  rather  than  not  sell  at  all. 
There  is  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  political  ideals  are  puny 
compared  with  economic  forces, 
md  more  than  faith  in  Pan- 
Americanism  will  be  required  to 
preserve  a  united  American 
front. 

The  problem  would  be  rela- 
tively simple  if  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  were  directly 
complementary.  We  are  not, 
however,  and  no  amount  of  wishful  thinking  about 
Bolivian  tin  and  Brazilian  rubber  potentialities  will  make 
us  so  overnight.  This  country  doubtless  can  supply 
practically  everything  Latin  America  needs  and  does  not 
produce  within  its  own  borders.  So  far  as  the  rest  of  our 
export  trade  is  concerned,  unless  Latin  America  drastically 
readjusted  its  economy,  there  is  no  possibility  that  it  could 
consume  the  automobiles,  or  cotton,  or  petroleum  we 
ordinarily  sell  elsewhere. 

Latin  America  furnishes  this  country  with  about  19 
percent  of  its  imports  of  crude  materials,  50  percent  of  its 
foodstuffs,  and  about  37  percent  of  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  general.  By  way  of  comparison,  over  50  percent  of 
United  States  imports  of  crude  materials — silk,  rubber 
and  tin — 18  percent  of  its  foodstuffs  and  almost  44  percent 
of  its  agricultural  products  come  from  Asia.  Undoubtedly, 
the  proportion  of  our  imports  from  Latin  America  could 
be  raised  materially.  For  example,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
World  War,  37  percent  of  United  States  imports  came 
from  Latin  America,  which  constituted  47  percent  of  that 
area's  exports,  as  compared  with  recent  averages  of  24  and 
31  percent,  respectively.  The  fact  remains  that  after 
every  conceivable  means  of  expanding  inter-American 
trade  has  been  tried,  substantial  surpluses  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can goods  will  be  left  which  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the 
United  States. 

The  economic  defense  problem  of  the  Americas  pre- 
sents two  major  aspects.  One  consists  of  the  United 
States'  efforts  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  part  of  its 
import  requirements  in  Latin  America.  This  means  not 
only  shifting  our  imports  from  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  cases  where  Latin  Amer- 
ice  already  has  sources  of  supply,  but  development  of  new 
products  in  Latin  America  as  well  as  new  markets  in  the 
United  States.  The  second  aspect  is  the  problem  of  dis- 
posing of  Latin  American  surpluses  without  forcing  these 
countries  into  economic — and  therefore  political — depend- 
ence on  Nazi-dominated  Europe.  Obviously,  the  more 
progress  made  in  increasing  United  States  consumption  of 
Latin  American  goods,  the  less  serious  the  surplus  prob- 
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lem.  As  indicated  above,  however,  there  is  little  possi- 
bility that  it  can  be  eliminated  in  the  predictable  future. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Latin  American  surplus  problem 
may  be  indicated  by  a  brief  resume  of  pre-1939  exports 
from  this  area.  During  1938  the  total  value  of  United 
States  imports  from  all  Latin  America — the  various 
European  possessions  as  well  as  the  twenty  independent 
republics — was  $641,000,000,  and  represented  about  one 
third  of  that  area's  total  exports.  In  the  same  year,  Latin 
America  sold  an  estimated  $200,000,000  worth  of  goods  to 
other  Western  Hemisphere  countries,  chiefly  in  Latin 
America.  These  proportions  have  not  varied  greatly  in 
recent  years;  prior  to  the  war,  Latin  America  sold  roughly 
40  percent  of  her  exports  in  this  hemisphere,  and  60  per- 
cent outside. 

The  figure  shown  for  United  States  imports- — $641,000,- 
000— does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  It  includes  gold  and 
silver  valued  at  $156,000,000,  imports  of  which  are 
governed  by  United  States  monetary  policy  and  not  by 
economic  need.  It  also  includes  imports  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can petroleum  and  products  valued  at  over  $39,000,000, 
although  the  United  States  is  a  heavy  net  exporter  of  oil. 
It  includes  copper  worth  $26,000,000  imported  for  smelt- 
ing and  re-export,  chiefly  to  Europe.  Taking  these  fac- 
tors into  consideration,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual 
value  of  Latin  American  commodities  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  aside  from  precious  metals,  did  not  exceed 
$400,000,000. 

According  to  Latin  American  export  statistics,  which 
differ  in  varying  degrees  from  the  corresponding  United 
States  import  figures,  this  country  purchased  $133.533,000 
worth  of  Latin  American  coffee  in  1938.  This  comprised 
57  percent  of  the  total,  but  about  ten  million  bags  were 
sold  elsewhere.  We  took  72  percent  of  sugar  exports;  42 
percent  of  metals  other  than  copper  and  tin;  24  percent 
of  hides  and  skins;  26  percent  of  linseed;  52  percent  of 
nuts,  waxes,  oils  and  extracts;  40  percent  of  nitrates;  79 
percent  of  bananas;  67  percent  of  cacao;  and  62  percent 
of  such  fibers  as  henequen  and  sisal.  These  were  the 
major  commodities  of  which  (Continued  on  page  444) 
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A  More  Perfect  Union 


by  ALAN  HARTMAN 

A  few  years  ago  state  legislatures  threatened  to  "Balkanize"  the  United 
States  through  laws  which  actually  amounted  to  discriminatory  tariffs 
against  other  states.  This  is  the  story  of  the  reversal  of  that  "isolationist" 
trend  by  a  drive  which  provides  a  timely  lesson  in  national  unity. 


ON    THE    NIGHT    OF    JUNE    9,     1933,    A    BOLT    OF     LIGHTNING 

struck  the  municipal  power  plant  at  Old  Hickory,  Tenn., 
which  left  the  city's  9,000  inhabitants  without  light,  water 
and  fire  protection.  A  rush  order  for  a  length  of  insulated 
copper  cable  was  sent  to  Chicago.  To  ensure  swift  de- 
livery, a  motor  carrier  was  quickly  dispatched.  Suspect- 
ing his  driver  might  run  into  red  tape,  the  shipper  gave 
the  driver  a  letter,  asking  that,  even  though  the  truck  did 
not  fully  conform  to  state  regulations,  it  be  allowed  to 
pass  in  view  of  its  serious  mission.  Kentucky  inspectors 
found  the  truck  twelve  inches  longer  than  their  law  per- 
mitted. They  refused  to  let  it  pass.  Not  until  money 
was  telegraphed  to  pay  the  fine  did  the  truck  get  through 
— after  sixty  hours. 

To  be  sure,  many  state  laws  branded  as  trade  barriers 
have  been  designed  to  protect  high  local  standards  of 
work,  wages  and.  safety.  The  Founding  Fathers  would 
take  pride  in  such  progressivism.  But  it  would  be  hard 
for  them  to  condone  deliberate  attacks,  in  the  name  of 
states'  rights,  upon  free  trade  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  striving  to  achieve  a  greater  measure  of  national  unity, 
it  is  important  that  we  understand  and  master  some  of 
the  forces  which  still  threaten  our  economic  cohesion  and 
efficiency.  The  story  of  the  drive  against  state  trade  bar- 
riers, the  drive  agaiast  Balkanization  of  the  United  States, 
begins  some  months  before  events  in  Europe  jolted  us 
into  a  mood  of  self-analysis.  The  story  is  not  yet  ended. 
But  it  points  a  heartening  moral  for  these  times — and  a 
new  appreciation  of  E  Pluribus  Unum. 

Have  We  Got  Free  Trade? 

THE  BLACKOUT  IN  OLD  HICKORY  WAS  JUST  ONE  INCIDENT 
in  the  interstate  trade  war  among  these  United  States  in 
the  1930s.  During  the  worst  of  the  depression  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  federal-state  control  over  interstate  com- 
merce was  thrown  out  of  kilter  in  the  scramble  for  self- 
preservation.  A  protectionist  panic  caught  the  corner 
grocer  in  Missouri  and  the  truck  gardener  in  New  Jersey, 
and  legislators  in  forty-eight  state  capitals  interpreted 
states'  rights  to  mean  every  state  for  herself.  "Isolationist" 
state  legislation  piled  up  an  unhealthy  burden  on  the  free 
exchange  of  goods  in  the  national  market,  violating  the 
intent,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  commerce  clause  in  the 
Constitution. 

Trade  barriers  spring  from  the  uninhibited  extension 
of  powers  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  the  states  to 
tax,  police,  inspect,  appoint  and  spend  in  purely  local  situ- 
ations. The  WPA  Marketing  Law  Survey  lists  over  a 
thousand  such  laws,  conforming  to  the  general  definition : 
"A  statute,  regulation  or  practice  which  operates  or  tends 


to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  persons,  products  or 
commodities  coming  from  sister  states,  to  the  advantage 
of  local  residents  or  industries." 

The  term  trade  barrier  was  coined  to  dramatize  the 
broad  trend  toward  hampering  interstate  commerce. 
Many  laws  operating  as  trade  barriers  are  incontrovertibly 
constitutional.  The  federal  government  itself,  particularly 
in  the  liquor  trade,  has  sanctioned  such  laws. 

Anticipating  federal  action,  the  states  themselves  now 
face  the  task  of  solving  the  national  problem  caused  by 
their  discriminatory  practices.  Many  are  well  on  the  way 
to  undoing  their  past  errors.  At  the  Governers'  'Confer- 
ence in  September  1938,  the  state  governors,  led  by  Coch- 
ran  of  Nebraska  and  Stark  of  Missouri,  launched  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  trade  barrier  problem.  Their  formula 
for  resolving  interstate  friction  through  state-by-state  ad- 
justments has  headed  off  undue  stiffening  of  federal 
power  over  interstate  commerce.  Back  in  Justice  Taney's 
day  it  was  recognized  that  the  free  trade  principle  could 
not  be  applied  from  Washington  so  arbitrarily  as  to 
paralyze  state  action  on  its  home  ground.  The  effective- 
ness of  state-by-state  adjustment  is  now  being  tested  in 
an  anti-trade  barrier  campaign  organized  last  year  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments. 


Pratt  in  the  Sacramento  Bee 
Domestic  Blackout 
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Tht  states  erected  trade  barriers  through  the  misuse  of 
their  discretionary  powers  to  police  and  tax.  A  direct 
tariff  on  goods  entering  a  state  would  be  too  much  like 
the  international  customs.  But  when  the  yeomen  of  rural 
America,  the  dairy  farmers,  set  out  to  stabilize  the  dairy 
industry,  much  the  same  effect  was  secured  by  prohibitive 
excise  taxes  on  margarine,  which  relieved  local  dairy  in- 
terests of  competition  from  butter  substitutes,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign.  While  the  excise  taxes  went  on  the 
books  as  revenue  raisers,  and  were  sustained  as  such  by 
the  courts,  Washington  and  Wisconsin,  excising  15  cents 
per  pound  on  margarine,  in  1937  and  1938  collected  pre- 
cisely nothing  and  $13.42,  respectively.  Obviously,  such  a 
measure  was  a  flop  in  the  state  till,  though  tops  from  the 
protective  angle.  Heavy  centralization  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, through  the  legal  process  of  safeguarding  the  con- 
sumer, has  ridged  state  lines  and  intrastate  markets  with 
trade  barriers.  Farmers  cannot  sell  in  a  given  market 
until  their  plants  have  been  scrutinized  by  the  city  or 
state  concerned.  Inspection  and  licensing  laws,  initiated 
as  public  health  precautions,  frequently  end  up  as  drags 
on  the  milk  traffic.  A  consuming  center  may  arbitrarily 
delimit  the  area  into  which  it  will  send  its  inspectors. 
The  alibi  that  the  center  has  run  out  of  inspection  funds 
is  no  consolation  to  the  farmer  frozen  out,  though  the 
hard  luck  story  may  prove  most  advantageous  to  pro- 
ducers inside  the  milkshed.  By  manipulating  the  sanitary 
laws,  local  boards  of  health  can  even  regulate  the  price 
of  milk.  Often  the  expense  of  maintaining  high  stand- 
ards falls  on  those  least  able  to  pay.  An  inspection  pro- 
gram which  deprives  low-income  families  of  milk  is 
hardly  in  the  interest  of  public  health. 

The  Not  So  Open  Road 

THE    TRUCK    SPEEDING    RELIEF    TO    OLD    HlCKORY    RAN    HEAD 

on  into  the  nation-wide  traffic  jam  of  conflicting  motor 


Fitzpatrick  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Road  to  the  American  Balkans 


vehicle  legislation.  Truck  drivers  have  spent  nights  in 
jail,  farmers  have  dumped  produce  in  the  ditch,  and  fruit 
growers  have  had  to  watch  their  fruit  rot  on  the  trees 
because  trucks  could  not  get  across  state  lines  to  move 
crops  to  market. 

State  registration  and  license  laws,  gasoline  taxes,  and 
safety  measures  have  played  havoc  with  interstate  com- 
merce. The  danger  is  cumulative  rather  than  particular; 
for  most  laws  are  reasonable  expressions  of  state  taxing 
and  police  powers.  Since  local  motor  vehicles  are  taxed 
for  the  upkeep  and  policing  of  state  highways,  it  seems 
only  reasonable  that  out-of-state  truckers  should  pay  their 
bit  of  the  wear  and  tear.  And  states  not  wealthy  enough 
to  build  highways  to  carry  the  heavy  load  of  cross-coun- 
try traffic,  feel  justified  in  limiting  the  size  and  weight 
of  vehicles  using  their  highways.  Interstate  commerce 
would  have  nothing  to  complain  of  if  matters  stopped 
there.  But  local  enterprise  is  clearly  interested  in  making 
life  hard  for  the  interstate  shipper.  In  some  circumstances 
states  charge  a  higher  ton-mile  tax  on  foreign  than  on 
domestic  vehicles.  For  a  5-ton  truck,  taxes  vary  from  $30 
in  Illinois  to  $400  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  Load  limits 
vary  from  120,000  pounds  in  Rhode  Island  to  40,000  just 
across  the  line  in  Connecticut;  Kentucky  allows  18,000, 
neighbor  Indiana,  40,000.  Big  Texas  allows  only  7,000 
pounds,  unless  the  vehicle  is  en  route  to  the  nearest  prac- 
tical common  carrier  (i.e.  the  railroad)  in  which  case 
14,000  pounds  is  permissible.  Obviously,  such  non-uni- 
formity falls  hardest  on  long-haul  transportation. 

Truck  drivers  complain  of  lax  or  sporadic  enforce- 
ment and  even  charge  discrimination  against  individual 
shippers.  Drivers  would  have  to  be  lawyers  to  keep  up 
with  the  mass  of  conflicting  rulings.  As  one  driver  put  it 
— it's  like  relief  pitchers  in  baseball.  Some  of  them  are 
masters  of  fazing  the  batter.  "He  never  mows  'em 
down,  just  worries  'em  to  death." 

Much  of  the  worrying — checking  on  licenses,  equip- 
ment, cargo,  and  "bootleg"  gasoline — goes  on  at  ports-of- 
entry,  the  closest  the  states  have  come  to  operating  cus- 
toms houses.  Kansas  still  has  sixty-six  ports-of-entry  and 
trucks  must  enter  at  these  designated  points. 

Most  quarantine  laws  are  enforced  at  port-of-entry  sta- 
tions. While  the  localizing  of  plant  and  livestock  dis- 
eases is  a  life  and  death  matter  to  American  agriculture, 
uncoordinated  action  burdens  nurserymen  and  shippers 
with  red  tape,  delay  and  expense.  A  mere  listing  of  the 
laws  does  not  tell  how  many  plants  are  ruined  in  quar- 
antine, or  how  many  are  excluded  to  guard  against  bona 
fide  pestilence,  rather  than  to  protect  local  interests.  The 
broad  effect  of  some  plant  quarantines  and  nursery  license 
laws  has  been  to  localize  the  nursery  business  by  making 
trade  across  state  lines  unprofitable. 

Georgia's  commissioner  of  agriculture  is  empowered  to 
embargo  fruits,  vegetables  and  truck  crops  entering  the 
state  when  Georgia  crops  are  sufficient  for  the  state  mar- 
ket. "Buy  at  Home"  campaigns  and  state  differences  in 
marketing  laws  tend  to  hamper  the  producer  seeking  in- 
terstate outlets  for  his  product.  Six  states  set  a  maximum 
grade  for  "fresh  eggs"  which  can  only  be  met  by  in-state 
hens.  It  is  understandable  that  nation-wide  merchant  as- 
sociations have  taken  such  a  lively  interest  in  the  anti- 
trade barrier  campaign  and  sponsor  uniform  marketing 
laws. 

One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  trade  barrier  is  the  gen- 
eral preference  law — legislation  frankly  designed  to  favor 
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domestic  laborers,  contractors  and  administrative  service. 
Since  the  World  War,  it  has  become  obligatory  in  over 
half  of  the  states  to  grant  a  preference  to  native  products 
when  making  purchases  or  awarding  contracts.  Many 
states  require  public  institutions  to  shop  only  in  the  home 
market.  One  state  even  forbids  the  use  of  textbooks 
printed  outside  the  state.  In  twenty-six  states,  printers 
need  not  worry  about  outside  competition  when  bidding 
on  state  jobs.  During  the  depression,  practically  any  bill 
appearing  in  a  state  legislature  under  a  "Buy  at  Home" 
or  "Help  the  Home  Boys"  slogan  had  easy  sailing.  Patri- 
otic perhaps — but  economically  protectionism  works  both 
ways. 

Wisconsin  may  have  been  pleased  with  her  margarine 
excise  tax  of  1935.  But  down  in  the  cotton  states,  where  in 
a  depressed  cotton  market  the  sale  of  cottonseed-oil  often 
makes  the  difference  between  profit  or  loss,  the  margarine 
excise  was  quickly  recognized  as  outright  discrimination 
against  cotton  oils.  The  Mid-South  Cotton  Growers  As- 
sociation declared: 

We  are  Wisconsin's  best  customers  for  butter,  cheese,  con- 
densed milk,  farm  implements,  farm  light  plants,  plumbing 
supplies  and  road  building  machinery.  Without  our  patron- 
age she  would  indeed  be  in  a  sad  plight.  She  has  invited 
such  a  calamity  upon  herself.  She  has  chosen  to  wall  herself 
in.  Let  her  see  how  she  likes  it.  Cotton  oil  is  to  the  cotton 
states  what  butter  fat  is  to  Wisconsin  and  what  hog-lard  is 
to  the  corn-hog  states.  Any  interference  with  the  free  move- 
ment of  cotton  oil  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  cotton  grower 
and  the  South  generally— AND  CANNOT  BE  TOLER- 
ATED. 

The  head  of  a  grocery-products  distributing  company 
in  Georgia  declared  that  Wisconsin  products  such  as  beer, 
paper,  plumbing  supplies,  cheese  and  evaporated  milk  had 
been  hurt  in  the  southern  market.  The  secretary  of  the 
Mississippi  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  reported  plans 
for  reprisals  in  that  state.  While  reprisals  were  not 
adopted  to  anything  like  the  extent  predicted,  Georgia  has 
legislated  against  all  beer  over  ten  cents,  thus  cutting  out 
the  Wisconsin  brewers,  and  has  forbidden  the  use  of 
state  relief  money  to  purchase  surplus  commodities  in 
Wisconsin. 

While  many  of  the  states  now  have  reciprocity  agree- 
ments, honoring  each  other's  license  plates,  and  some- 
times waiving  the  ton  mile  tax  and  relicensing  so  long 
as  carriers  do  not  engage  in  intrastate  business,  enforce- 
ment has  led  to  bitterness  and  retaliation.  When  Maine 
seized  a  New  York  truck  driver  in  June  1933,  and  forced 
him  to  pay  a  license  fee  of  $75,  New  York  retaliated  by 
holding  two  Maine  truck  drivers  for  not  having  New 
York  license  plates.  In  a  Kansas-Nebraska  dispute,  a 
Nebraska  constable  was  reported  to  have  fired  on  a  Kan- 
sas truck.  An  item  of  April  1,  1938  tells  of  thirteen  truck 
drivers,  transporting  fruit  and  vegetables,  arrested  near 
Mason,  Tex.  Not  only  were  they  fined,  but  many  were 
forced  to  reduce  their  net  loads  to  7,000  pounds  by  dump- 
ing the  surpluses  of  2,500  to  3,000  pounds.  Shippers  and 
producers  finding  their  interstate  markets  hurt  by  the 
port-of-entry  system  have  urged  the  construction  of  new 
roads  and  bridges  so  as  to  avoid  certain  states. 

Trade  barrier  legislation  is  cumulative.  "Unprotected" 
states  retaliate  with  similar  laws  in  attempts  to  equalize 
competition  for  themselves.  Grand  slam  in  trade  barrier 
legislation  is  the  omnibus  bill  empowering  a  state  official 


to  retaliate  against  any  and  all  laws  passed  in  other  states 
which  tend  to  discriminate. 

It  would  be  academic  to  discuss  trade  barrier  legisla- 
tion without  spotlighting  the  minority  groups  and  their 
state  lobbies  which  are  largely  responsible  for  the  trend. 
They  have  demanded  in  effect  that  local  enterprise  be 
made  immune  from  competition.  This,  of  course,  violates 
the  tenets  of  free  enterprise. 

Two  things  always  happen  when  you  set  up  a  barrier 
favoring  a  special  interest.  First,  an  additional  burden 
hits  all  consumers.  Second,  the  initial  advantage  granted 
the  favored  interest  evaporates  as  other  producers  in  other 
states  foster  laws  which  retaliate  in  kind,  reducing  the 
market  and  raising  the  cost  of  living.  In  the  end,  the 
consumer  foots  the  bill  for  "isolationist"  trade  laws. 

Trade  Barriers  de  Luxe 

THE  TWENTY-FIRST  AMENDMENT,  RESTORING  OUTRIGHT 
liquor  control  to  the  states,  created  a  veritable  trade  bar- 
rier microcosm  in  which  discriminatory  laws  can  be 
traced  from  birth  under  the  propitious  star  of  constitu- 
tional sanction.  The  amendment  gave  the  states  so  much 
rope  they  could  hang  themselves  much  more  easily  than 
under  the  commerce  clause.  Yet  no  other  field  of  market- 
ing legislation  offers  greater  scope  for  voluntary,  remedial 
action.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to  empower 
the  states  to  protect  individual  standards  of  liquor  con- 
sumption. Automatically  freed  from  the  commerce  clause, 
the  states  went  on  a  spree  of  protective  liquor  legislation. 

The  blank  check  to  the  states  was  cashed  in  two  big 
denominations — laws  levying  import  fees,  thus  insuring 
in-state  manufacturers  and  distributors  a  preferred  mar- 
ket, and  laws  giving  an  edge  to  in-state  farmers,  whose 
crops  supply  state  wineries  and  breweries.  Playing  a 
protectionist  game  from  the  word  Go,  the  states  fenced 
off  low-alcoholic  beverages  with  a  mass  of  restrictive  leg- 
islation, while  distilled  liquors,  most  in  need  of  control 
from  the  standpoint  of  health  and  morals,  went  com- 
paratively free.  Wine  and  beer  manufacture  is  highly 
localized  in  all  the  states,  while  the  manufacture  of  hard 
liquor  is  a  large-scale  industry  concentrated  in  a  few 
states.  Fortunately,  the  states  have  slowed  down  the 
home-made  home-grown  campaign  which  would  logically 
end  up  in  forty-eight  self-sufficiency  programs,  in  defiance 
of  soil  and  climate  conditions  best  suited  to  grapes  or 
barley. 

Preferential  taxes  protect  local  vintages  in  Arkansas, 
Michigan,  Georgia,  and  Virginia,  varying  as  much  as  50 
percent  with  import  rates.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Da- 
kota, and  Oregon,  leaders  in  the  production  of  barley, 
stipulate  that  beer  sold  inside  their  borders  must  contain 
66  2/3  percent  barley  malt.  Pennsylvania  seeks  to  equalize 
competition  by  refunding  the  excise  tax  on  exports  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  levied  by  the  state-of-destina- 
tion  on  imports  from  Pennsylvania.  In  Ohio,  imported 
wines  must  not  be  blended  with  'less  than  51  percent 
native  [Ohio]  wines.  In  1937  Missouri  furnished  retalia- 
tory fireworks  with  her  embargo  against  alcoholic  liquors 
from  states  having  discriminating  liquor  laws  of  any 
kind.  But  it  was  repealed  two  years  later  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  California's  governor,  who  vetoed  a  similar  bill 
on  the  grounds  that  the  state  would  probably  gain  more 
by  setting  a  good  example  than  by  trying  to  coerce  other 
states  into  repealing  their  discriminatory  laws.  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Ohio  engaged  in  a  beer 
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war  between  1935  and  1939.  The  truce  settling  this  four- 
cornered  row  proved  that  the  square  ring  roped  off  by  the 
Twenty-first  Amendment  lent  itself  as  well  to  voluntary, 
interstate  agreements  and  understandings  as  to  interstate 
fisticuffs  and  bottle-throwing.  Here  was  the  first  big 
victory  in  the  anti-trade  barrier  campaign,  as  it  gathered 
momentum  in  the  spring  of  1939.  Governor  Townsend 
of  Indiana  pulled  no  punches  when  he  said  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Interstate  Trade  Barriers  in  Chi- 
cago that  April,  that  the  state  governors  realized  "the 
economic  futility  of  retaining  statutes  which  by  their 
nature  invite  retaliation." 

The  Governors'  Conference  at  Oklahoma  City  in  Sep- 
tember 1938  broke  a  precedent  when  it  issued  a  statement 
condemning  trade  barriers.  Then  the  governors  boldly 
faced  the  long  range  job  of  setting  their  own  houses  in 
order.  To  prevent  federal  whittling  down  of  state  auth- 
ority, and  to  preserve  the  flexibility  of  the  federal-state 
relationship,  they  had  to  restore  the  balance  between  the 
national  economy  and  the  economic  life  of  the  states  as 
units  in  the  federal  system.  Governor  James  H.  Allred 
of  Texas  appointed  the  first  state  commission  to  study 
the  problem:  "We  must  not  only  recognize  that  the  free 
and  unhampered  American  market  has  accounted  largely 
for  our  greatness,"  he  said  in  State  Government,  maga- 
zine of  state  affairs,  December  1938,  "but  we  must  be 
constantly  on  guard  lest  that  market  be  destroyed  by  the 
insidious  growth  of  laws  which  chip  away  at  the  founda- 
tions of  this  structure." 

The  Council  Takes  Over 

FOUR    MONTHS     AFTER    THE    GOVERNORS'    CONFERENCE,    THE 

General  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments 
at  Washington  condemned  trade  barriers  and  instructed 
its  secretariat  to  move  in  on  the  problem  and  call  a  na- 
tional conference  for  April.  The  Council's  flying  wedge 
tactics  drove  clean  through  the  problem  in  four  months, 
and  the  mopping  up  operations  after  the  conference  be- 
spoke something  new  in  democratic  teamplay.  Frank 
Bane,  executive  director  of  the  Council,  synchronized  the 
diverse  talents  of  economists,  newsreel  men,  politicians, 
radio  commentators,  public  relations  experts,  business  ex- 
ecutives, and  college  professors  in  a  publicity  campaign 
which  made  the  nation  thoroughly  trade  barrier  con- 
scious. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  is  a  joint  govern- 
mental agency — a  medium  through  which  interstate  and 
federal-state  problems  are  resolved  and  a  forum  for  the 
consideration  of  the  increasing  number  of  problems  which 
overlap  state  boundaries.  Mr.  Bane  and  his  staff  coordin- 
ate the  activities  of  the  forty-four  official  state  Commis- 
sions on  Interstate  Cooperation,  which  are  the  component 
parts  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments.  The  Council 
also  is  the  permanent  secretariat  of  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference, the  National  Association  of  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Attorney  Generals.  They 
do  not  arbitrate  or  umpire  like  a  court  of  appeals,  though 
being  a  channel  of  negotiation  between  the  several  states 
and  the  federal  government  often  leads  to  the  same  re- 
sults. Mr.  Bane  and  his  staff  are  fundamentally  respon- 
sible for  placing  facts  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 
Facts  came  thick  and  fast  when  Mr.  Bane  got  to  work 
with  his  special  advisory  committee,  of  which  Governor 
Stark  of  Missouri  was  chairman,  and  which  included  key 
representatives  of  business,  government  and  education. 
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Six  nation-wide  commissions  were  set  up  to  report  on 
specific  phases  of  the  trade  barrier  problem  at  the  na- 
tional conference. 

In  February  and  March,  at  the  Council's  Chicago  of- 
fice, the  trade  barrier  problem  was  removed  from  the 
realm  of  academic  discussion  and  made  the  subject  of 
realistic  news  stories.  These  news  stories,  combining  back- 
ground information  with  pertinent  facts  about  trade  bar- 
riers in  special  localities,  were  published  throughout  the 
country.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  with 
the  collaboration  of  the  National  Association  of  Commis- 
sioners, Secretaries,  and  Directors  of  Agriculture,  provided 
the  backlog  of  information  in  a  special  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  "Barriers  to  Internal  Trade  in  Farm 
Products."  The  WPA  Marketing  Laws  Survey  prepared 
comparative  charts  of  state  statutes  illustrating  trade  bar- 
riers. State  governors  discussed  trade  barrier  problems  in 
their  press  conferences.  News  magazines,  and  syndicates, 
economic  writers  and  cartoonists  took  up  the  theme. 

When  the  national  conference  met  at  the  Stevens  Ho- 
tel in  Chicago  on  April  5,  1940,  the  lobby  was  lined  with 
enlarged  photostats  of  the  Marketing  Law  Survey.  State 
governors  discussed  trade  barrier  problems  for  newsreels 
and  radio  against  a  background  of  illustrative  maps  of 
the  United  States.  The  publicity  director  kept  open  a 
central  office  for  interpretation  of  problems  to  newsmen 
and  commentators  as  these  developed  on  the  floor  of  the 
conference — modern  publicity  techniques  adapted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  social  sciences.  Not  the  least  inter- 
ested group  in  attendance,  though  not  official,  were  rep- 
resentatives of  scores  of  business  interests  and  lobbyists 
whose  future  was  at  stake.  For  overall  effectiveness,  the 
Council  of  State  Government's  campaign  against  trade 
barriers  before,  during,  and  subsequent  to  the  Chicago 
meeting,  ranks  with  the  drive  which  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  launched  against  venereal  diseases  in  1936. 
It  put  to  an  end  the  casual  acceptance  of  a  national  evil. 

Good  Hunting 

AFTER  THE  CONFERENCE,  THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  GOVERN- 
ments  declared  open  season  on  trade  barrier  laws  pro- 
jected in  1940  legislative  sessions.  State  legislators  found 
themselves  hemmed  in  by  an  aroused  public  opinion  and 
Commissions  on  Interstate  Cooperation  were  ready  to 
pounce  the  minute  a  law  which  smacked  of  trade  bar- 
rierism  reared  its  head.  In  fact,  trade  barrier  had  become 
so  malodorous  a  term  that  many  governors  stated  publicly 
that  any  trade  barrier  laws  passed  by  their  legislatures 
would  be  vetoed  immediately. 

Cooperation  committees,  on  the  alert  at  1940  legislative 
sessions,  saw  to  the  repeal  of  Oklahoma's  port-of-entry 
system  and  downed  a  bid  for  a  similar  system  in  Texas. 
The  strong  opposition  of  the  New  York  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Interstate  Cooperation  killed  seven  bills 
this  year,  notably  one  requiring  that  all  materials  for 
public  buildings  not  mined  or  quarried  in  New  York 
must  be  processed  within  the  state.  In  Ohio,  a  bill  to 
limit  the  purchase  of  coal  for  state  institutions  to  that 
mined  in  Ohio  went  down.  Public  purchase  preference 
bills  were  defeated  in  Connecticut,  Texas  and  Kansas. 
New  Hampshire  rejected  a  bill  discriminating  against 
out-of-state  salesmen. 

Oregon,  Vermont  and  Iowa  defeated  margarine  taxes. 
The  agriculture  departments  of  the  western  states  are 
cooperating  in  an  effort  (Continued  on  page  446) 
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People  of  the  Wasteland  Sketches  by  Norah  Hamilton 


Sandstorms  of  refuse  from  the  lead  and  zinc  mines  make  dusty,  desolate  villages 
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If  gardens  cannot  grow  in  the  flinty  sand,  can  young  human  beings  thrive? 
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"You  can't  keep  the  dust  out.  It  gets  in  your  throat  and  into  everything" 
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f oung  and  old  miners  at  a  union  meeting 
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Miners'  consumption,  and  a  source  of  infection  to  his  family 


The  sketches  by  Norah  Hamilton  on  these  pages  and  the  article  by  Alice 
Hamilton  which  follows  are  first-hand  testimony  to  the  hazards  and  meager 
rewards  of  life  in  that  man-made  desert  which,  for  twenty-five  years,  has 
been  known  to  social  historians  as  "the  Tri-State  problem."  Here  Norah 
Hamilton  shares  her  impressions  of  the  people  whom  she  and  her  sister 
visited  a  short  time  ago — country  folk  who  came  to  the  mines  seeking 
temporary  jobs  from  farms  "where  they  had  hardly  ever  seen  actual  money". 


A  Mid- American  Tragedy 


by  ALICE  HAMILTON,  M.D. 

A  distinguished  industrial  hygienist  revisits  the  region  she  studied  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  Dr.  Hamilton's  vivid  article  brings  hope  that,  at  long 
last,  something  will  be  done  about  America's  tragic  Tri-State  Area. 


SOME  TWENTY-EIGHT   YEARS   AGO— IN    1912—1   WAS   STUDYING 

lead  poisoning  in  the  lead  smelting  and  refining  trade  for 
the  federal  Department  of  Labor  and  in  the  course  of  my 
search  for  the  more  important  plants  I  went  to  Joplin, 
Mo.  There  I  found  a  great  lead  plant  outside  the  city,  in 
the  center  of  the  zinc  and  lead  mines  which  had  been 
opened  not  so  many  years  before,  and  around  the  plant 
clustered  the  homes  of  miners  and  mill  workers.  I  ex- 
plored the  smelter  workers'  village,  and  I  have  a  vivid 
picture  of  it  even  after  all  these  years — a  picture  of  ram- 
shackle, hastily-built  wooden  houses,  unpainted  and 
dreary,  no  trees,  no  gardens,  and  all  about  the  village  a 
stretch  of  the  most  desolate  country  I  had  ever  seen.  It 
had  none  of  the  beauty  of  the  desert,  for  it  was 
man-made.  Everywhere  I  looked'  rose  great  pyramids 
of  ground  rocks,  gravel,  sand,  the  refuse  (tailings  or 
"chat"  in  local  speech;  "chat"  is  probably  an  attempt  at 
"chert,"  one  of  the  names  given  to  silicious  rock)  of  the 
concentrating  mills,  and  around  the  pyramids  spread  a 
wasteland  covered  with  the  finest  of  the  sand,  washed 
down  from  the  sides  of  the  great  heaps.  I  remember  there 
came  into  my  mind,  as  I  looked  on  this  landscape  under 
a  heavy  grey  November  sky,  that  Old  Testament  curse, 
"And  the  heavens  shall  be  as  brass  above  thy  head  and 
the  earth  shall  be  as  iron  under  thy  feet." 

As  I  went  from  house  to  house  and  met  the  people — 
farmers  and  hill  country  folk  from  the  Ozarks,  from 
Alabama  and  Kentucky — I  gained  a  picture  of  village  life 
at  its  most  meager  stage.  Nothing  was  there  in  the  shape 
of  community  effort  save  a  drug  store  selling  patent  medi- 
cines and  whisky  and  a  water  peddler  who  drove  his 
dray  from  door  to  door  and  sold  water  by  the  gallon. 
There  was  plenty  of  lead  poisoning  among  the  smelter 
men,  which  was  what  I  was  looking  for,  but  I  could  not 
escape  the  impression  that  miners'  consumption,  which 
was  not  my  job,  was  really  far  more  important. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1914-15,  I  heard  that  Dr.  A.  J. 
Lanza,  then  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  had  gone 
to  the  Joplin  region  to  look  into  that  very  question.  When 
his  report  appeared  I  was  shocked  but  not  astonished  to 
learn  that  no  less  than  433  out  of  the  720  miners  ex- 
amined had  silicosis  and  in  103  of  them  tuberculosis  was 
present.  There  were  39  cases  of  tuberculosis  alone,  which 
meant  142  men  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  in  a  group 
of  720,  or  just  under  20  percent — one  man  in  five.  After 
that  very  shocking  discovery,  further  studies  were  made 
by  the  federal  government;  then  a  clinic  was  opened, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  Tri-State 
Zinc  and  Lead  Ore  Producers'  Association.  We  heard 
that  not  only  Dr.  Lanza  but  Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  was  associated  with  the  clinic,  and  that  the 
rate  of  silicosis  during  five  years  of  its  operation  had 


fallen  decidedly  and  that  wet  drilling  had  been  intro- 
duced in  many  mines. 

All  this  seemed  very  reassuring  and  I  had  banished  the 
picture  of  Smelter  Hill  and  the  mining  district  around  it 
into  the  distant  past,  along  with  many  other  tragic  pic- 
tures which  I  had  seen  wiped  out  by  conscience-stricken 
employers.  Then,  just  this  last  winter,  when  I  was  in 
Washington  I  met  one  of  the  members  of  the  Tri-State 
Survey  Committee,  Inc.,  who  spread  before  me  a  series 
of  photographs  taken  in  those  same  mine  and  mill  vil- 
lages, photographs  which  might  have  been  dated  1912 
instead  of  1938.  It  was  appalling  to  have  this  proof  that 
what  I  had  seen  there  was  still  going  on,  that  there  was 
no  change  to  be  seen  except  for  still  more  dilapidation  of 
the  houses,  still  higher  and  more  numerous  pyramids  of 
tailings,  still  more  land  rendered  desolate  and  fruitless. 
A  motor  truck  instead  of  a  horse  and  dray  now  peddles 
water;  that  was  the  only  change  I  could  see. 

The  committee  had  also  collected  figures  from  various 
unimpeachable  sources  that  proved  the  prevalence  of 
miners'  consumption,  and  even  more  vivid  was  the  proof 
given  by  actual  photographs  of  men  dying  of  it,  some  of 
them  dead  since  the  report  was  published.  After  this, 
I  need  not  say  how  interested  I  was  to  receive,  a  few 
months  later,  an  announcement  from  the  Division  of 
Labor  Standards  that  Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins  had 
called  a  conference  in  Joplin  of  state  officials  and  federal 
experts  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  Tri-State  zinc  and 
lead  mining  area  and  that  I  was  invited  to  attend  it.  On 
April  23  my  sister  Norah  and  I  went  out  to  Joplin,  she 
to  make  sketches  of  a  country  she  had  never  seen  but  in 
which  she  had  become  interested  through  Rockwell 
Kent's  committee — the  National  Committee  for  People's 
Rights,  of  which  the  Tri-State  Survey  Committee,  Inc.,  is 
a  part. 

South  of  Joplin 

THE    CONFERENCE    MET    IN    JoPLIN,    Mo.,    THE    ONLY    LARGE 

city  in  that  region,  and  we  spent  a  long  afternoon  listen- 
ing to  statements  from  the  employers'  association,  from 
state  officials  of  labor  and  of  health  in  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  from  federal  experts  in  mining  and  in 
industrial  disease,  and  from  representatives  of  the  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers'  Union  (CIO).  The  employ- 
ers' case  had  been  summarized  for  us  that  morning  by  one 
of  the  mine  managers  who  accompanied  the  bus  in  which 
we  were  driven  over  the  district  to  visit  villages,  mines 
and  concentrating  mills;  and  later  at  the  meeting  the 
spokesmen  of  the  employers  were  given  all  the  time  they 
wished  to  state  their  case. 

Briefly  stated,  their  case  is  as  follows:  Admittedly  there 
was  much  silicosis  in  the  early  days  before  1913  when 
mines  were  dry  and  shots  were  fired  on  shift,  but  after 
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the  investigation  made  by  Dr.  Lanza  reforms  were  in- 
troduced, and  by  1920  wet  drilling  was  in  common  use, 
shooting  on  shift  and  dry  mucking  "were  in  disrepute." 
As  the  center  moved  from  Missouri  into  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  further  investigations  were  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  dust  control  was  increased,  and  in  1924  a 
clinic  for  the  miners  was  opened  in  Picher.  The  speaker 
assured  us  that  the  prevalence  of  silicosis  and  tuberculosis 
has  been  very  much  reduced  in  recent  years,  in  fact  the 
cases  now  appearing  do  not  develop  in  employed  miners 
but  in  the  "gougers"  who  go  into  abandoned  mines  to 
get  out  what  ore  is  left.  The  Producers  Association  has 
made  dust  counts  in  the  mines  each  quarter  since  1936 
and  has  found  that  88  percent  of  the  mines  now  have  less 
than  the  maximum  allowable  amount.  As  to  the  piles  of 
tailings,  or  "chat,"  the  uninformed  look  on  them  as  a 
health  hazard  to  the  people  living  near  them,  but  this 
has  no  basis  in  fact.  It  is  true  that  on  a  windy  day  a 
good  deal  of  dust  does  fly  about,  but  it  does  not  come 
from  the  tailings;  that  dust  is  too  heavy.  It  comes  from 
the  "slime  ponds"  where  the  finest  ground  ore  is  washed 
down  from  the  mills,  and  when  the  water  dries  off  the 
sand  does  blow  about.  But  there  are  not  enough  dry  and 
windy  days  to  give  rise  to  silicosis  from  this  source  in  a 
lifetime  and,  anyway,  silicosis  has  never  been  shown  to 
follow  exposure  to  sand  in  the  outside  air,  not  even  in 
South  Africa. 

We  were  told  also  that  the  villages  we  passed  were, 
some  of  them,  very  wretched,  but  that  the  great  bulk  of 
miners  and  mill  men  live  in  neat,  respectable  houses  at  a 
distance  from  the  mines,  coming  to  work  in  "buddy 
cars."  The  wages  paid  are  adequate  to  support  decent  liv- 
ing if  the  men  will  spend  them  on  housing  instead  of 
cars  and  radios.  No  company  supplies  houses  or  com- 
missaries, but  the  association  gives  the  services  of  a  visit- 
ing nurse  for  the  district.  "It  is  our  understanding  that 
health  statistics  from  this  region  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  average." 

IN   SUMMARIZING    THE   OTHER   SPEECHES    IT   MAY   BE   WELL   TO 

take  up  the  statements  just  made  and  give  the  comments 
that  were  supplied  by  the  other  groups.  It  was  admitted 
that  wet  drilling  and  mucking  are  practiced  in  most  of 
the  mines  and  this  has  certainly  cut  down  the  silicosis 
rate;  but  since  cases  of  miners'  consumption  are  still 
appearing  and  the  victims  are  not  "gougers"  but  those 
employed  regularly,  even  in  wet  mines,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  still  silica  dust  in  the  air.  One  reason  given  for 
this  is  that  the  wetting  down  must  be  done  by  the  men 
on  their  own  time.  Mucking  is  the  dustiest  job,  next 
comes  wetting  the  working  face,  but  the  men  are  on 
piece  work,  filling  the  buckets  with  muck  is  hard  and 
heavy  work,  and  to  stop  for  the  sake  of  wetting  down 
means  just  so  much  out  of  the  day's  pay.  It  really  means 
that  the  sanitation  of  the  mine  is  paid  for  by  the  men. 
It  should  be  the  company's  responsibility. 

In  proof  of  the  presence  of  silica  dust  reference  was 
made  to  an  investigation  in  1937  of  the  Kansas  mines  by 
the  state  Board  of  Health  which  found  that  the  dust 
control  program  was  only  imperfectly  carried  out,  drilling 
often  started  without  wetting  the  face,  mucking  was  done 
dry,  mechanical  ventilation  was  often  faulty.  The  meeting 
was  somewhat  startled  to  hear  one  of  the  state  mine 
inspectors  declare  that  when  he  found  that  the  improve- 
ments required  in  a  mine  would  spell  ruin  to  the  owner 
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he  told  the  latter  to  forget  it.  It  is  true  that,  of  the  fifty- 
odd  members  of  the  Tri-State  Zinc  and  Lead  Ore  Pro- 
ducers Association,  only  a  small  number  are  strong  and 
important;  but  these  few  dominate  the  entire  picture. 
High  officials  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company  (which,  with  its  subsidiaries  and  its  ownership 
of  the  Central  Mill  which  most  of  the  operators  use,  dom- 
inates the  area)  are  president  and  vice-president  of  the  as- 
sociation. Indeed,  in  the  production  of  both  lead  and  zinc 
the  role  of  the  small  companies  as  individual  producers 
in  the  Tri-State  area  is  relatively  unimportant. 

It  was  said  to  be  a  matter  of  general  complaint  that 
intolerable  sandstorms  are  frequent  in  the  Tri-State  region 
in  dry,  windy  weather,  for  the  roads  and  streets  and 
school  playgrounds  are  all  surfaced  with  "chat,"  while  the 
"slime  ponds"  are  the  worst  of  all.  Women  try  to  shut 
out  the  dust  but  it  seeps  in  at  every  crack.  The  dilapidated 
houses,  we  were  told,  are  not  the  temporary  homes  of 
hoboes,  they  are  the  homes  of  miners,  some  of  them  em- 
ployed only  a  few  months  in  the  year,  some  of  them 
incapacitated  with  consumption.  It  is  true  that  many  live 
at  a  distance  from  the  mine  where  they  work,  but  that 
does  not  mean  they  live  at  a  distance  from  the  "chats" 
which  are  everywhere,  and  the  transportation  charge  in 
a  buddy  car,  25  cents  each  way,  makes  too  deep  an  inroad 
on  the  wages  for  many  miners.  Wages  are  very  variable, 
but  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  of  Missouri,  in  esti- 
mating compensation  payments  for  accidental  injuries, 
takes  $600  a  year  as  the  average.  This  is  a  single-industry 
region  with  a  surplus  of  workers.  Therefore,  the  men 
mistrust  the  clinic  and  mistrust  the  examining  doctors 
paid  by  the  company,  whose  duty  is  to  weed  out  the 
silicotics  and  the  tuberculous,  which  to  the  miner  spells 
unemployment  and  starvation. 

Several  speakers  asserted  that  the  latest  statistics  show, 
not  that  the  Tri-State  area  compares  favorably  with  the 
average  for  these  states,  but  on  the  contrary  that  the 
three  counties  have  three  or  four  times  as  high  a  death- 
rate  from  tuberculosis  as  the  average  for  those  states, 
although  the  deaths  which  occur  in  the  state  hospitals  or 
elsewhere  are  not  credited  to  the  counties  in  which  they 
originated. 

This  statement,  which  was  made  more  than  once,  was 
not  challenged  by  the  Ore  Producers  Association,  and  ap- 
parently it  is  not  an  exaggeration.  These  are  the  figures 
I  have  been  able  to  unearth:  For  Missouri  they  are  scanty 
— in  1937  Jasper  County  had  a  tuberculosis  death-rate  of 
130.5  per  100,000,  while  that  for  the  Registration  Area  of 
the  United  States  was  49.  For  Oklahoma  the  information 
dates  back  to  1930: 

Deaths  per  100,000 
Males         Females 

Oklahoma  41.3  28.9 

Ottawa  County  379.9  95.8 

U.   S.   Registration   Area  71.8  63.0 

Dr.  J.  W.  Spearing,  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Health,  has 
sent  the  most  illuminating  figures  concerning  not  only 
deaths  but  living  cases: 

Cherokee  County  Tuberculosis  Statistics 

Average  number  of  deaths  Average  number  of  cases 

per  year,   1930-39,  27.9  per  year,   1930-39,  40.2 

Average  death-rate  for  past  10  year  period,  1930-1939.  .  .  80.4 

Average  death-rate  for  Kansas  past  10  years    30.8 

Tuberculin  Testing  in  Cherokee  County 

(1936)   School  children  tested  921     Percent  positve  reactors  34.6 
Adults  tested     89  Percent  positive  reactors  53.9 
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Tony  McTeer,  regional  director  of  the  miners'  union 

Death-rate  and  incidence  of  tuberculosis  as  shown  by  the 
tuberculin  test  reveals  that  in  Cherokee  County  the  rates 
are  approximately  three  times  greater  than  the  state  rates. 
Dr.  Spearing  adds  this  caustic  comment: 
At  an  average  burial  rate  of  $150,  it  is  costing  the  people 
of  Cherokee  County  $4,185  annually  to  bury  the  tuberculous 
dead,  which  alone,  is  twice  as  much  as  they  are  spending 
on  all  preventative  health  work  in  the  county. 

Life  in  the  Tri-State  Villages 

MEETINGS  OF  THIS  SORT,  THOUGH  THEY  AROUSE  INTEREST  AND 
sympathy  at  the  time,  often  fail  to  bring  about  any  real 
tackling  of  the  problem.  But  this  one  is  not  to  fade  into 
the  past  leaving  no  mark.  Miss  Perkins  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  continuing  committee  to  follow  it  up  and  to 
plan  measures  for  dust  control,  hospital  care  and  housing, 
the  three  great  needs  of  the  district. 

The  labor  relations  in  the  Tri-State  region  have  been 
marked  with  bitterness  and  even  violence,  and  although 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  ordered  that  the 
company  union  be  dissolved  and  the  CIO  be  allowed  to 
organize,  the  feeling  is  still  very  tense.  One  could  not 
help  admiring  the  restrained  and  courteous  attitudes  of 
the  two  labor  men,  Reid  Robinson,  head  of  the  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  and  Tony  McTeer,  regional 
director.  Later  my  sister  and  I  saw  these  men  several 
times  and  got  a  detailed  picture  of  the  history  and  the 
difficulties  of  unionizing  that  region.  They  had  also 
much  to  say  about  the  problem  of  housing,  the  need  for 
wholesome  dwellings  at  a  distance  from  the  heaps  of 
tailings,  and  the  lack  of  hospitals  for  those  far  gone  with 
consumption.  Such  people  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
present  institutions  (over-crowded  already)  because  the 
beds  must  be  saved  for  curable  cases — yet  if  they  are  left 


at  home  in  these  tiny  houses,  to  die  a  lingering  death, 
how  is  it  possible  to  protect  the  family  from  infection? 
There  is  great  need  for  hospitals  for  these  incurables,  near 
enough  so  that  the  victims  need  not  be  completely  cut 
off  from  their  own  people. 

My  sister  and  I  spent  a  day  in  the  villages,  sketching 
and  talking  with  people.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
a  young  mother  of  two  charming  little  girls,  as  she  posed 
on  her  porch  for  her  portrait.  Her  three-room  house  is 
one  of  many  unpainted  huts  that  make  up  the  village, 
which  is  overshadowed  by  one  of  the  largest  of  the  "chat" 
pyramids.  A  wide,  dry  "slime  pond"  stretches  from  it, 
toward  the  schoolhouse  which,  with  its  playground  paved 
with  "chat,"  must  get  all  the  dust  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  south  or  southwest.  I  asked  why  a  schoolhouse  had 
been  built  in  such  an  impossible  place.  "It  wasn't,  the 
mill  was  put  up  later  on."  Nobody  had  thought  of  pro- 
testing, in  fact  the  creation  of  the  mill  must  have  been 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  unemployed  heads  of  families  in 
the  village.  The  young  woman  was  thin  and  coughed 
badly,  the  dust  "seems  to  get  her  throat."  She  was  en- 
thusiastic for  the  union;  her  face  lit  up  and  her  eyes 
flashed  when  she  talked  of  it,  as  might  a  soldier's  wife 
when  speaking  of  a  war  for  freedom  in  which  her  hus- 
band was  fighting.  And  indeed  it  has  been  war  in  those 
villages  and  though  now  there  is  an  armistice,  the  long 
slow  struggle  for  permanent  peace  has  only  begun. 

She  came  from  Oklahoma  and  she  said  that  most  of 
the  mine  and  mill  workers  come  from  farms  where  they 
have  hardly  seen  actual  money,  so  that  they  think  the 
wages  magnificent  until  they  have  tried  to  live  on  them. 
They  put  up  with  bad  housing  because  they  take  the  job 
as  temporary,  they  don't  expect  to  settle  there  for  good 
but  to  go  home  when  they  have  made  their  pile.  But  they 
do  not  make  it;  so  they  linger  on  year  after  year,  often 
drifting  from  one  mine  to  another  and  from  one  wretched 
shack  to  another  no  better — but  they  are  individualists, 
the  hardest  people  to  organize. 

As  I  looked  at  her  cottage  and  its  setting,  bleak  enough 
on  that  lovely  spring  day,  I  wondered  what  August  would 
be  like,  with  a  hot  wind  from  the  western  prairies.  "It's 
hell,"  she  said.  "You  can't  keep  the  dust  out.  It  gets  in 
your  throat  and  your  eyes  and  everything.  I  shut  all  the 
windows  at  night  no  matter  how  hot  it  is,  but  when  I 
get  up,  there  it  is  all  over  the  beds  and  the  table  and 
even  inside  the  cupboard.  You  can't  keep  clean." 

I  talked  with  a  group  of  boys,  blue-eyed,  freckled,  light- 
haired,  with  English  or  German  names.  Their  fathers 
were  laid  off  months  ago,  then  they  got  jobs  on  WPA, 
but  this  week  cards  had  come  for  them  saying  there 
wasn't  any  more  WPA.  What  were  they  going  to  do? 
A  shrug  was  the  only  answer.  Were  their  fathers  union 
men?  There  was  a  quick  chorus  of  denials.  "If  you  join 
the  union,  you  lose  your  job."  Perhaps  not  true  but  just 
as  potent  a  deterrent  as  if  it  were  true,  so  long  as  it  is 
generally  believed. 

The  land  around  this  village,  the  roads,  the  little  yards, 
are  all  covered  with  "chat,"  so  that  there  can  be  no  gar- 
dens, for  green  things  cannot  grow  in  the  flinty  sand.  Can 
human  beings?  This  is  a  terribly  important  question  for 
us  and  we  do  not  yet  know  the  answer.  It  is  true  that 
even  in  South  Africa,  where  silicosis  was  most  intensively 
studied,  no  report  was  even  made  of  silicosis-tuberculosis' 
among  the  people  living  near  the  mines.  But  perhaps 
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nobody  even  thought  of  looking  for  it.  The  state  of 
Kansas  is  looking  for  it  now  and  we  may  hope  to  hear 
some  day  the  results  of  the  examinations.  Dr.  J.  W.  Spear- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Health  is  examining  women  and 
children  from  the  villages  near  the  "chat"  heaps,  villages 
which,  as  one  speaker  said,  "are  deeply  seeded  with 
tuberculosis." 

Dusty  Death  Ahead 

TWO  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  POINT  TO  THE  PROBABILITY  THAT 

Dr.  Spearing  will  find  dust  in  the  lungs  of  these  village 
women  and  children.  One  comes  from  far-off  Morocco 
and  deals  with  sheep,  not  human  beings.  A  French  biolo- 
gist, H.  Velu,  in  Casablanca  analyzed  the  lungs  of  sheep 
from  a  sandy  region  of  Morocco  where  in  summer  the 
vegetation  is  very  sparse.  As  controls  he  used  sheep  from 
more  fertile  regions.  The  lungs  were  ashed  and  the 
silica  in  the  ash  estimated.  He  found  from  0.36  to  0.82 
percent  of  silica  in  the  lung  of  the  controls;  from  1.3  per- 
cent to  1.75  percent  in  those  living  in  the  sandy  regions, 
but  as  much  as  3.82  percent,  5.83  percent  and  6.32  per- 
cent in  three  sheep  from  the  edge  of  the  desert.  Velu 
quotes  a  veterinary,  K.  Pause,  who  in  1936  found  silica 
in  the  lungs  of  the  sheep  of  the  Sahara. 

The  other  study  is  far  more  significant. 

In  March  of  this  year  two  physicians  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  published  a  report  of  an  investigation 
made  in  six  states — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  In- 
diana, Ohio  and  West  Virginia — for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  cause  of  the  striking  differences  in  the 
tuberculosis  death-rates  of  certain  rural,  agricultural  coun- 
ties in  these  states,  counties  differing  from  each  other 
very  little  as  regards  conditions  of  life  or  European  an- 
cestry. The  differences  were  not  only  in  the  death-rate 
from  tuberculosis  but  in  the  X-ray  picture  of  the  lungs 
of  adults  and  of  schoolchildren,  some  of  whom  showed 
spots  of  calcification,  while  others  were  quite  free  from 
such  spots. 

To  take  one  typical  contrast:  Giles  County,  Tennessee, 
has  a  white  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  nine  times  as 
high  as  that  of  Coffee  County,  Alabama;  it  has  about 
forty  times  as  much  focal  calcification  among  white  adults 
as  the  latter.  As  for  the  children,  while  only  5  percent  of 
those  examined  in  Coffee  County  showed  these  spots 
in  the  lungs,  in  Giles  County  the  •  figure  was  no  less 
than  38.6  percent.  With  this  medical  study  went  a  geolo- 
gical survey  of  these  counties,  and  a  correlation  of  the 
two  showed  a  most  interesting  interrelation  between  the 
presence  in  the  soil  of  "chert"  (the  "chat"  of  the  Tri- 
State  region)  and  a  high  tuberculosis  death-rate  and  a 
large  number  of  adults  and  children  with  calcified  foci 
in  the  lungs.  In  all  the  examinations  of  school  children 
in  18  counties  the  areas  of  high  incidence  of  this  lung 
condition  were  found  to  correspond  closely  with  the 
areas  in  which  limestone  and  "chert"  formations  under- 
lie the  topsoil  and  outcrop  in  many  places. 

Just  what  is  the  significance  of  these  calcified  spots  in 
the  lungs  is  not  known,  but  that  they  have  some  re- 
lation to  tuberculosis  is  evident.  For  wherever  they  are 
numerous,  there  the  tuberculosis  death-rate  is  high. 

Now  these  findings  have  certainly  some  bearing  on  the 
studies  which  are  under  way  in  Kansas.  Should  Dr. 
Spearing  find  that  these  children  have  "dusted"  lungs, 
there  will  be  a  serious  problem  facing  the  three  states; 
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for  silica  dust  prepares  the  way  for  the  tubercle  bacillus 
and  how  are  children  to  escape  infection  by  the  bacillus 
if  they  live  in  a  crowded  house  with  a  consumptive 
father  ?  To  protect  them  from  the  dust  in  the  villages  sur- 
rounded by  heaps  of  tailings  is  impossible.  The  man- 
ager of  a  concentrating  mill  which  has  one  of  the  hugest 
pyramids  of  tailings,  told  me  that  the  railroads  were  now 
buying  the  "chat"  for  road  ballast.  When  I  asked  him 
how  long  it  would  take  to  get  rid  of  that  pyramid  he 
said  he  thought  it  would  all  be  gone  in  about  thirty  years. 

The  Challenge  to  the  Industry 

ZlNC    AND    LEAD    MINING     STARTED     IN     THE     MISSOURI     AREA 

around  Webb  City,*  then,  as  those  mines  were  exhausted, 
the  producers  moved  on  into  Kansas  and  then  into  Okla- 
homa, which  is  now  the  most  important  area.  As  the  in- 
dustry abandons  an  area,  it  leaves  behind  not  only  ex- 
hausted mines  but  a  wasteland,  of  no  value  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

This  cannot  be  farmed,  the  soil  was  never  very  good 
though  usable,  but  now  it  is  ruined.  No  factories  will  be 
built  there,  for  only  the  human  refuse  is  left  behind,  most 
of  the  able-bodied  have  moved  on.  Has  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri profited  enough  from  the  few  fat  years  to  make  up 
for  the  long  stretch  of  lean  years  which  it  faces  now? 
And  will  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  follow  its  example,  giv- 
ing a  free  hand  to  the  mining  companies  as  long  as  it  is 
their  pleasure  to  mine,  and  then  taking  up  the  burden  of 
a  ruined  land  and  a  derelict  people  after  they  have  de- 
parted? Surely  an  industry  should  be  made  to  clean  up 
its  own  refuse,  to  care  for  its  human  wastage  and  restore 
its  wastelands. 


*  The  ore  is  not  very  rich,  averaging  sometimes  as  low  as  4  percent,  and 
it  must  be  transported  for  smelting,  since  there  is  no  coal  nearby.  How- 
ever it  is  free  from  impurities,  which  is  an  advantage. 
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Typical  community  ad 


NOT    LONG    AGO    THE    CITY    OF    NATCHEZ,    MlSS.,    FLOATED    A 

$300,000  bond  issue,  constructed  a  factory  building  and 
leased  it  to  a  privately-owned  tire  company  for  a  monthly 
rental  of  only  $50.  The  example  is  not  unique  except 
that  most  of  the  millions  of  dollars  of  "bait"  laid  an- 
nually before  industry  by  communities  is  raised  by  private 
subscription  rather  than  voted  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

No  one  without  the  resources  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment could  hope  to  discover  the  total  sum  spent  in 
this  manner  during  the  last  two  decades — and,  unfortu- 
nately, no  department  has  yet  attempted  it.  The  task 
would  require  more  than  a  little  ingenuity  and  persever- 
ence,  for  communities  which  have  raised  substantial  sums 
of  money  only  to  see  it  vanish  into  thin  air  are  hesitant 
to  talk  about  it.  But  were  tax  reductions  and  exemptions 
added  to  free  buildings,  special  power  rates,  moving  ex- 
penses and  other  concessions,  the  sum  would  reach  stag- 
gering proportions.  A  survey  made  by  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  shows,  for  example,  that  all  south- 
ern states  offer  tax  exemptions  in  various  degrees.  Muni- 
cipalities elsewhere  have  found  ways  of  favoring  new  in- 
dustries, sometimes  leasing  to  them,  at  an  inconsequential 
sum,  public  and  therefore  tax  free  land. 

In  lieu  of  exact  statistics,  a  few  further  examples  may 
be  picked  at  random.  Recently  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  finding 
that  it  had  inherited  the  old  Franklin  Motor  Car  plant 
because  of  non-payment  of  taxes,  induced  the  Carrier 
Corporation,  maker  of  refrigeration  equipment,  to  move 
in.  The  community  donated  $100,000  to  cover  moving  ex- 
penses. Elmira,  N.  Y.,  gave  a  plant  valued  at  $250,000 
to  Remington-Rand.  Three  years  ago  Meridian,  Miss., 
put  up  a  shirt  factory  and  furnished  free  labor  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks,  only  to  see  the  manufacturer  move 
out  before  the  year  was  out. 

Flat  River,  Mo.,  built  a  factory  for  the  Kopman-Wora- 
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Want  a  Factory? 

by  DALE  KRAMER 

If  your  town  is  shopping  around  for  a  new  industry, 
or  if  a  migratory  factory  wants  your  town  to  adopt 
it — read  Mr.  Kramer's  article  before  you  sign  up 
for  a  subsidy.  And  under  no  circumstances  guaran- 
tee "cheap  labor." 


cek  Shoe  Mfg.  Company  and  paid  for  it  out  of  a  10  per- 
cent subscription  of  their  wages  by  the  workers — which 
turned  out  unhappily  for  the  Kopman-Woracek  company 
because  later  a  federal  court  made  it  disgorge  the  bait 
when  it  held  that  in  effect  the  company  had  withheld  a 
portion  of  the  workers'  compensation.  A  slight  variation 
occurred  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  where  former  workmen  of  a 
defunct  hosiery  mill  got  together  with  local  business  men, 
raised  funds,  borrowed  more  from  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  and  started  a  cooperative  manufactur- 
ing concern.  Even  a  labor  union,  the  United  Electrical 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  Union  (CIO)  of  St.  Louis, 
set  out  to  raise  $100,000  to  keep  the  Emerson  Electric 
Mfg.  Company  from  moving. 

The  list,  generally  of  communities  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  population  on  down,  could  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely. Few  local  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary,  Ki- 
wanis,  Lions  and  other  clubs  have  failed  to  dream  of  new 
industries  to  invigorate  their  community's  economic  life 
— and  a  high  percentage  of  them  have  dug  into  their 
pockets  in  an  endeavor  to  translate  the  dream  into  reality. 

Warsaw  Builds  a  Factory 

THE  PROBLEM  CAN  BE  SIMPLIFIED  BY  EXAMINING  A  SPECIFIC 

community.  The  writer,  for  no  very  good  reason  except 
that  it  serves  as  well  as  another,  has  chosen  Warsaw,  111., 
for  the  purpose.  Warsaw  is  not  large— slightly  under 
2,000— but  the  loss  of  an  industry  on  which  it  once  de- 
pended, and  the  decline  of  agricultural  trade,  makes  it 
typical  in  two  instances.  The  hopes  which  motivate  its 
citizens  are,  of  course,  those  of  any  community  no  mat- 
ter what  its  size.  In  addition,  it  has  experienced  almost 
all  the  varieties  of  travail  to  which  a  town  ambitious  in 
this  regard  is  subjected. 

Located  on  the  Mississippi  River  175  miles  above  St. 
Louis  and  270  miles  below  Chicago,  Warsaw  feels  it  has 
an  opportunity  to  attract  industries  from  both  cities.  Al- 
though on  no  important  railroad,  paved  highways  make 
transportation  by  truck  economical,  and  if  exceptionally 
heavy  industries  should  choose  to  occupy  the  site,  there 
is  shipping  by  river.  But  if  the  Mississippi  conceivably 
might  thereby  aid,  it  is  also  responsible  for  Warsaw's 
heavy  investment  in  factory  bait.  Because  the  farm  area 
reaches  out  on  only  one  side,  being  cut  off  by  the  river 
on  the  other,  the  community  is  certain  that  industries 
are  necessary  for  maintenance  of  its  economy,  just  as  a 
city  of  larger  size  is  dependent  upon  factories  to  supple- 
ment farm  trade  income.  Like  the  larger  community, 
Warsaw  is  panicked  by  the  loss  of  an  industry. 
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I  was  assured  on  every  hand  that  Warsaw,  though 
quick  to  admit  its  bad  luck  and  even  possible  gullibility, 
has  been  more  fortunate  than  neighboring  communities. 
They  point  to  Hamilton,  six  miles  up  the  river,  which 
erected  an  expensive  factory  building  that  has  never 
been  occupied.  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  they  relate,  even 
put  up  streets  of  workmen's  houses  for  an  industry  which 
did  not  materialize,  and  up  the  river  forty  miles,  on  the 
Illinois  side,  is  the  ghost  town  of  Lomax,  spector  of  a 
great  promotion  scheme  which  was  to  fill  the  whole  val- 
ley with  belching  smokestacks.  "Anyhow,"  the  local  edi- 
tor points  out,  "with  us  it  isn't  a  question  of  whether 
we've  done  badly  or  well;  the  point  is  that  we  felt  we 
had,  and  have,  to  do  something." 

In  dollars  and  cents  the  efforts  so  far  cannot  be  con- 
sidered very  successful.  Over  the  past  fifteen  years  War- 
saw has  raised  $83,000  and  presented  it  to  four  manufac- 
turers who  promised  to  establish  prosperous  factories. 
The  payrolls  of  all  of  them,  including  the  one  which  is 
still  operating,  total  $370,000.  In  short,  the  people  of  the 
community  put  up  twenty-two  and  one  half  cents  of  every 
dollar  paid  out  in  wages.  Consequently,  had  every  penny 
of  the  wages  been  spent  in  Warsaw,  and  only  with  mer- 
chants and  professional  men  who  furnished  the  bait,  the 
general  profit  on  sales  and  services  would  have  lacked 
matching  the  costs  by  a  great  deal.  On  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledger  must,  of  course,  be  placed  the  factory  fa- 
cilities owned  by  the  community,  and  the  fact  that  at  this 
time  a  going  concern  is  paying  out  wages.  But,  since  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  draw  black  and  white  conclu- 
sions from  a  subject  so  complicated,  let  us  look  at  the 
experiences  of  Warsaw  as  a  social  document  of  the  times, 
rather  than  in  judgment. 

In  1924  Warsaw's  shoe  factory  was  doing  well.  Wages 
were  relatively  high  for  a  town  in  which  rents  were  low, 
and  the  employes,  many  of  whom  had  worked  in  the 
establishment  for  two  decades,  were  solid,  substantial 
members  of  the  community.  But  the  agricultural  de- 
pression was  pinching  the  merchants.  Prohibition  had 
closed  the  ornate  white  brick  brewery  at  the  edge  of 
town.  It  was  time,  the  community  felt,  for  everyone  to 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wagon  before  it  backed  up  farther, 
and,  if  possible,  to  give  it  a  push  forward. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways 
to  get  bait  displayed.  Brokers 
will  cooperate  for  a  slice  of  it, 
circular  letters  may  be  sent  out, 
or  advertisements  placed  in 
trade  journals.  The  prospective 
settler  is,  of  course,  always  nos- 
ing about,  and  he  will  smell  out 
the  bait  in  time. 

Warsaw  commenced  negotia- 
tions with  an  established  cloth- 
ing manufacturer  who  wished 
to  place  a  branch.  Officials  came 
and  looked  over  the  ground.  Fi- 
nally an  agreement  was  reached : 
the  community  would  erect  a 
factory  building,  permit  its  use 
without  charge,  and  present  it 
outright  to  the  manufacturer' 
after  he  had  paid  out  a  total  of 
$500,000  in  wages. 


The  Procession  of  Promoters  Begins 

THE    BUILDING    SHOULD    HAVE    BEEN    SATISFACTORY,    FOR    THE 

clothing  maker  was  allowed  to  design  it  to  fit  his  needs. 
It  is  of  brick,  one  story  high,  sprawled  over  a  block  on 
Main  Street  itself.  The  cost  was  $35,000,  raised  among 
the  townspeople.  By  late  1925  it  was  completed  and  the 
manufacturer  moved  his  machinery  in,  hired  workers, 
and  the  community  once  more  felt  secure. 

But  in  due  time  Warsaw  was  faced  with  what  may  be 
designated  as  Problem  A.  The  manufacturer  decided 
early  in  1929,  even  before  the  stock  market  crash,  to  close 
some  of  his  branches.  Warsaw  never  knew  exactly  why 
— whether  competition  had  forced  him  to  cut  production 
or  whether  he  could  produce  more  cheaply,  after  all,  by 
centralized  manufacture.  All  Warsaw  knows  is  that  the 
bright  new  factory  building  became  empty  and  that  fifty 
persons  who  had  been  receiving  from  $12  to  $20  a  week 
were  without  income.  Merchants  felt  the  loss  quickly. 

But  the  clothing  manufacturer,  having  paid  out  wages 
totaling  only  $150,000  in  three  and  one  half  years,  had  no 
claim  on  the  building.  It  could  be  set  out  once  more  as 
bait. 

Established  factories  were  not  looking  for  branch  sites 
following  the  1929  crash  and  Warsaw  had  not  managed 
to  hook  a  likely  prospect  in  the  few  months  before  that 
event.  Nor  were  reliable,  well-heeled  individuals  in  a 
mood  to  attempt  construction  of  new  industries  when  all 
about  them  old  ones  were  crashing  down.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  Warsaw's  shoe  factory,  also  a  branch,  closed. 
And  agricultural  income  was  declining  rapidly. 

Desperate,  Warsaw's  search  for  a  new  industry  was 
redoubled.  And  this  time  there  was  but  little  opportunity 
to  pick  and  choose.  Warsaw  became  acquainted  with 
Problem  B,  the  "wandering  panhandler." 

In  1931,  after  the  new  factory  building  had  been  idle 
for  two  years  and  the  old  shoe  factory  building  had  been 
empty  for  one,  a  professional  promoter  representing  a 
Chicago  clothes  tailoring  concern  arrived  in  town  with  a 
proposition.  His  client,  so  he  said,  was  a  successful  busi- 
ness man  who  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  city's  high 
operation  cost.  True,  the  depression  had  been  none  too 
kind;  although  really  unnecessary,  a  few  thousands  in 
additional  stock  would  further  secure  the  company's  sta- 
bility. Anyhow,  the  depression  couldn't  last  much  longer. 


Merchants  on  Warsaw's  Main  Street  and  other  citizens  raised  #83,000  for  new  industries 
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Warsaw  business  men  agreed  that  certainly  things  were 
at  rock  bottom  and  had  to  get  better  instead  of  worse. 

It  was  hard  to  say  in  such  times  what  was  sound  and 
what  wasn't.  But,  even  if  none  too  sure  of  the  firm's 
financial  strength,  Warsaw  men  decided  they  had  to  take 
a  chance.  It  was,  they  felt,  either  sink  or  try  to  swim. 
So,  directed  by  the  Chicago  promoter,  a  great  campaign 
got  under  way.  Committees  of  leading  citizens  were  or- 
ganized to  sell  stock.  The  shoe  factory  workers,  not  de- 
siring to  leave  the  community  even  if  jobs  had  been  avail- 
able elsewhere,  were  more  than  anxious  to  see  the  factory 
started.  Thus  the  promoter  found  it  possible  to  sell  jobs. 
In  exchange  for  purchase  of  a  $100  share  of  stock,  em- 
ployment was  promised  either  to  the  purchaser  or  to 
someone  he  cared  to  name,  the  latter  provision  making  it 
easier  to  raise  money  from  persons  who  wanted  no  jobs 
for  themselves  but  had  relatives  they  wished  to  aid.  But 
mostly  it  was  community  spirit  which  made  completion 
of  the  task  possible.  Merchants  and  professional  men 
pledged  themselves  for  a  great  deal  more  than  they  could 
afford,  hoping  to  get  it  back  in  additional  business.  Re- 
tired men  dug  into  their  savings  to  help  the  town.  Al- 
together $20,000  of  stock,  a  truly  staggering  sum,  was 
purchased. 

Opinion  in  Warsaw  is  divided  over  whether  the  own- 
ers really  expected  their  factory  to  continue,  or  whether 
the  whole  thing  was  a  scheme  to  milk  the  town.  At  any 
rate  the  practices  of  the  concern  did  not  seem  designed 
for  the  long  pull.  Its  literature  sent  to  prospective  cus- 
tomers carried  the  words  UNION  MADE  in  prominent 
type,  although  no  union  of  any  sort  existed.  There  were 
photographs  of  huge  factory  buildings  which  the  company 
did  not  own,  and  of  interior  shots  which  were  not  taken 
in  Warsaw — although  the  company  had  no  other  factory. 
Three  separate  trade  names — for  the  same  product — were 
used  at  the  same  time. 

But  it  was  a  bright  day  in  a  gloomy  era  when  a  hun- 
dred Warsawans,  mostly  women,  began  to  make  the  ma- 
chinery hum.  The  owners  said  that  of  course  it  would 
take  a  while  for  the  workers  to  become  proficient  and  so 
they  must  work  at  piece  rates.  It  did  not  go  very  well. 
Sometimes  the  workers  drudged  for  a  whole  week  and 
got  a  single  dollar  or  even  less.  But  they  kept  at  it;  after 
a  little  they  would  surely  get  the  hang  of  it.  The  best 


workers  finally  raised  themselves  to  an  $8  or  $10  weekly 
average,  but  beyond  that  it  was  impossible  to  go. 

The  factory  did  not  fail  for  lack  of  willing  workers, 
even  at  these  wages.  Yet  fail  it  did,  less  than  a  year  after 
start  of  operation.  Stockholders  got  not  a  red  cent.  Even 
a  lien  for  repairs  on  the  building,  held  by  local  mechanics 
who  in  order  to  aid  the  enterprise  had  not  pressed  their 
claim,  turned  out  to  be  uncollectible.  And  when  every- 
thing was  figured  up  it  was  discovered  that  $19,000  had 
been  paid  in  wages — exactly  $1,000  less  than  the  people 
of  Warsaw  had  purchased  in  stock. 

For  a  long  time  after  that  the  neat  factory  building 
was  allowed  to  stand  empty.  Even  so,  it  was  an  expense, 
for  there  was  the  upkeep  and  taxes.  For  a  while  no  one 
had  the  stomach  to  talk  factory  and  when  the  topic  did 
come  back  into  conversation  it  was  coupled  with  a  vow 
never  to  raise  another  penny  of  capital  and  very  little  for 
anything  else. 

Warsaw  Won't  Give  Up 

THEN  WARSAW  GOT  ANOTHER  INDUSTRY  AND  DISCOVERED 
Problems  C  and  D. 

This  time  it  was  a  leathergoods  concern  which  spe- 
cialized in  manufacture  of  women's  pocketbooks.  No  cap- 
ital was  requested,  which  made  everybody  feel  good,  but 
the  manufacturer  desired  some  financial  help  for  mov- 
ing his  machinery,  and  of  course  he  wanted  the  building 
in  first-class  condition.  His  payroll,  he  said,  would  run 
about  $1,000  a  week  at  first,  then  grow.  The  same  old 
proposition  on  the  building  suited  him;  after  payment 
of  $600,000  in  wages  he  would  secure  title. 

Committees  were  formed  again  and  they  scoured  the 
town  for  money.  It  took  more  than  anyone  had  supposed. 
A  new  roof  had  to  be  put  on  the  building  which  by  now, 
in  1936,  was  eleven  years  old.  The  moving  of  the  ma- 
chinery, again  from  Chicago,  cost  several  hundred  dollars. 
All  told,  Warsaw  had  to  produce  $2,000  before  opera- 
tions were  commenced. 

There  was  another  angle,  which  we  may  list  as  Prob- 
lem C.  The  leathergoods  manufacturer  had  had  labor 
trouble  in  Chicago.  He  wanted  cheap  labor  and  he 
wanted  to  be  sure  it  would  not  be  bothered  by  labor 
organizers.  Spokesmen  for  the  community  said  that 
could  be  handled.  Sure  enough,  a  crew  of  workers  had 
hardly  taken  their  posts  when  two 
labor  organizers  appeared  on  the  streets 
of  Warsaw,  the  first  ever  seen  there. 
They  distributed  handbills  and  tried 
to  talk  to  workers.  But  the  commun- 
ity stood  by  its  promise  to  the  manu- 
facturer. 

The  labor  men  probably  miscalculated 
in  coming  so  early,  for"  the  factory  em- 
ployes had  been  without  work  for  a  long 
time,  and  since  they  were  unused  to 
labor  unions  they  were  more  than  willing 
to  give  the  new  venture  a  chance.  Local 
business  men  took  the  arrival  of  the 
union  men  as  an  unwarranted  intrusion 
into  their  private  affairs.  One  prominent 
Warsaw  man  told  me:  "I  am,  probably 
unlike  a  great  many  around  here,  more 


Warsaw  spent  $12,000  to  put  the  empty  shoe  factory  in  condition  for  a  new  company 


or  less  sympathetic  with  unions  and  I 
believe  that  had  the  factory  been  a  go- 
ing concern  I  would  have  been  with 
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the  employes  be- 
cause they  are 
our  own  people. 
But  this  time  it 
looked  as  if  the 
union  wanted  to 
keep  our  factory 
from  starting  in 
order  to  force  it 
back  to  Chicago." 
At  any  rate,  the 
organizers  were 
menaced  by  local 
persons  and  got 
no  sympathy  from 
town  authorities. 
One  of  them  re- 
turned later  and 
tried  to  call  a 


The  "new  factory,"  built  by  the  townspeople  to  be  presented  outright  to  a  manu- 
facturer after  he  had  paid  a  certain  amount  in  wages  to  the  people  of  Warsaw. 
Below:  Front  page  announcement  in  the  Warsaw  Bulletin  shows  how  the  community 
stood  by  its  promise  to  one  industry  that  labor  organizers  would  be  discouraged 


meeting,   but   this   procedure 
also  failed. 

Meanwhile  operations  got 
under  way.  Again  most  of 
the  workers  were  women, 
with  the  majority  receiving 
about  $10  a  week.  A  few  who 
learned  to  operate  stitching 
machines  got  $14,  and  men 
who  became  skilled  at  cutting 
leather  drew  as  much  as  $20. 
Warsaw  considers  these  rela- 
tively good  wages.  A  modern 
house  rents  for  $25  a  month, 
an  unmodern  one  for  $10  to 
$15.  Vegetable  gardens  are 
feasible,  so  that  workers 
would  have  been  satisfied 
with  these  wages,  at  least  for 
a  while.  The  trouble  was 


that    frequent    lay-offs    made 
pay  extremely  sketchy. 

The  business  men  had  laid 
out  $2,000  and  made  sure  the 
manufacturer  was  unboth- 
ered  by  "agitators."  They 
learned,  after  a  year  or  two 
(Problem  D)  that  their  task 
had  not  been  completed. 
When  the  factory-owner  got 
into  financial  trouble  he  rush- 
ed at  once  to  them  with  tales  of  impending  disaster.  The 
bank,  naturally,  was  pressed  to  aid  what  now  was  a  local 
enterprise.  It  succumbed  to  the  extent  of  $10,000.  When 
that  was  gone  the  manufacturer  came  forward  with  an- 
other ultimatum.  Warsaw  was  distraught;  more  so  be- 
cause, when  in  its  early  stages  the  leathergoods  concern 
appeared  sound,  the  community  had  scraped  the  bottom 
of  its  purse  for  enough  funds  to  establish  another  factory, 
this  time  a  battery-making  concern,  in  the  old  shoe  fac- 
tory building.  But  there  was  still  a  little  good  money 
to  go  after  bad.  A  few  business  and  professional  men 
managed  to  raise  $4,000  among  themselves,  and  loaned  it 
to  the  shaky  leathergoods  maker. 

All  told,  the  community  had  in  two  and  one  half  years 
put  up   $16,000.  Before   its  closing   in   1938   the   factory 


TO  WARSAW  CITIZENS 

For  several  years  local  citizens  have  put  forth 
much  effort  and  considerable  expense  in  their  en- 
deavor to  bring  an  industry  to  Warsaw.  After 
several  months  of  negotiation  and  investigation, 
the  Mirro  Leather  Goods  Company  of  Chicago  has 
been  induced  to  move  its  plant  to  our  community. 
Our  investigation  revealed  them  to  be  industri- 
ous, ambitious  and  honest  men,  endeavoring  to 
gain  success  in  their  line  of  industry,  who  were 
highly  regarded  by  their  bankers  and  business  as- 
sociates. These  men  deserve  our  best  efforts  and 
loyalty  to  prevent  any  outside  disturbances  which 
might  thwart  their  continued  success  in  our  com- 
munity. 

Unfortunately  agitation  and  intimidation  is 
being  attempted  by  paid  organizers  who  care  noth- 
ing for  our  community  and  who  are  schooled  and 
trained  in  the  art  of  creating  unrest. 

The  Citizens  of  Warsaw  are  capable  of  hand- 
ling any  situation  that  may  arise  without  the  aid 
of  outside  paid  agitators,  who  do  not  have  the 
best  interests  of  Warsaw  and  its  people  at  heart. 
The  local  Factory  Committee  will  be  in  constant 
contact  with  the  situation  for  the  mutual  welfare 
of  the  Mirro  Leather  Goods  Company  and  its  em- 
ployees. 

Let  us  stand  behind  the  Mirro  Leather  Goods 
Company  and  give  them  a  chance  for  our  mutual 
success. 

WARSAW  FACTORY  COMMITTEE. 


had  paid  out  $100,- 
000   in   wages. 

The      arrange- 
ment     with      the 
battery     manufac- 
turer was  made  in 
1937.  The  old  shoe 
factory    had    been 
empty    for    seven 
years  and  anyhow 
was    an    old-fash- 
ioned    four  -  story 
affair,     but     the 
community  agreed 
to  put  it  in  first- 
el  a  s  s    condition. 
Warsaw     also 
agreed  to  cart  coal 
and  acid  and  other 
materials    from    the    railroad 
track   to   the   factory — a   dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  feet. 
This  would  go  on  forever,  or 
as  long  as  the  manufacturer 
chose  to  remain.    No  capital 
was  demanded,  however,  nor 
cash  for  moving  machinery. 
Warsaw  soon  found  that  it 
had    been    over-anxious.    As 
soon    as    one    job    was    com- 
pleted it  was  found  another 
was  necessary,  and   that  the 
last  had  cost  more  than  had 
been  anticipated.    A  sum  of 
$12,000    had    been    expended 
before    the    battery    company 
was  satisfied,  and  the  cost  for 
a  man  and  truck  to  haul  coal 
and  acid  would  certainly  to- 
tal   $1,000    yearly.     Nothing 
was   said    directly   about   the 
labor  problem,  but  officials  of 
the  company  were  undoubt- 
edly aware  of  Warsaw's   at- 
titude toward  the  men  who 
tried  to  organize  the  leather- 
goods  workers.    They  would 
have  taken  pains  to  reassure 
themselves  because  they  had 
had  labor  trouble  elsewhere. 

The  battery  people  are  well-liked  because  they  lib- 
erated Warsaw  from  some  of  its  promises.  For  one 
thing,  they  agreed  to  haul  their  own  coal  and  acid  if 
Warsaw  provided  a  truck.  A  second-hand  truck  was 
bought  and  paid  for,  and  that  ended  the  matter.  A 
part  of  the  repair  bill  was  also  assumed  by  the  firm, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  $3,500,  although  this  was  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $12,000  put  up  by  Warsaw.  In  return,  it 
is  true,  the  city  deeded  over  the  building,  but  it  might 
have  had  to  do  that  anyhow,  for  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  building  would  go  to  the  manufacturer  after 
five  years  of  operation.  However,  Warsaw  still  has  an 
opportunity  to  get  the  building  back  should  the  firm 
move  before  five  years  had  passed. 
But  Warsaw  is  fairly  con-  (Continued  on  page  446) 
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Southward  Ho! 

by  LEON  WHIPPLE 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  by  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon.     Har- 
court,    Brace.      387    pp.      Price   $3. 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  by  Harry  A.  Franck  and  Herbert 
C.    Lanks.      Appleton-Century.      249    pp.      Price   $5. 

THE    EAST    COAST    OF    SOUTH    AMERICA   by    Sydney    A.    Clark. 
Prentice-Hall.      315   pp.      Price   $3. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  WAS  REDISCOVERED  IN  1940;  NOT 
by  geographers,  but  by  diplomats.  Its  bounds  were  new  set 
by  outer  threat  and  inner  fear:  the  good  neighbors  had  to 
think  of  the  neighborhood.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  need  to  conceive  of  a  new  axis  —  the  South  axis  to 
the  other  America  and  the  Pacific,  that  now  crosses  the 
old  East  axis  over  the  Atlantic  to  Europe.  To  give  the  plain 
peoples  of  both  continents  a  real  notion  of  this  new  political 
geometry  will  challenge  us  to  a  vast  adventure  in  education. 
In  spite  of  past  endeavors  the  principal  bond  between  North 
and  South  America  is  the  bond  of  common  ignorance. 

The  swing  is  elemental:  from  longitude  to  latitude,  from 
horizontals  to  verticals,  from  orientation  of  East-conscious- 
ness to  "australation"  or  South-consciousness,  from  our 
natural  heritage  of  the  North  Europe  civilization  to  some 
intuition  of  a  Latin  culture  descended  through  Spain  and 
Portugal.  South  Americans  confront  the  problem  in  reverse. 
To  create  the  new  attitudes  is  going  to  be  a  long  hard  job. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  union  for  defense  or  trade  or  culture 
among  peoples  who  have  the  vague  notion  that  the  other 
fellow  stands  on  his  head  and  runs  the  seasons  of  the  year 
backwards,  we  shall  have  to  seize  on  every  tool  of  com- 
munication, interpretation,  education  to  conquer  a  New 
World  —  a  world  of  peace  and  friendship.  Go  South,  young 
man!  Come  North,  senor!  And  prepare  for  a  true  marriage 
of  the  Americas. 

The  foundations  have  been  laid,  of  course,  through  our 
schools,  the  radio,  music,  commercial  intercourse,  the  ex- 
change of  science  and  scholarship.  But  our  knowledge  is 
limited  to  certain  classes.  I  am  recalling  the  ignorance  and 
prejudices  of  the  plain  folks  who  may  have  to  fight  for 
each  other,  or  harder  still,  understand  each  other.  What  a 
haze  of  stereotypes  floats  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us — about 
Spiggoties,  revolutions,  dolce  far  niente,  Indians,  poverty, 
the  romance  of  senoritas  and  serenades,  learned  from  the 
movies.  The  bare  geography  is  unknown  to  many  —  that 
the  Americas  are  cut  on  the  bias  so  that,  as  Van  Loon  puts 
it,  "the  tummy  of  Brazil  is  nearer  to  Africa  than  to  the 
United  States."  Yet  that  is  a  significant  military  fact. 

Europe  we  brought  with  us;  but  our  direct  import  of 
Spanish  culture  has  been  limited  to  Florida  and  the  South- 
west. Now,  perhaps,  our  poets  and  painters  who  in  recent 
years  have  studied  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  Southwest 
may  discover  their  destiny  in  interpreting  Spanish  America 
for  us.  Unwittingly  they  have  been  in  a  teacher  training- 
school.  The  friends  of  Mexico,  and  the  Catholic  Church, 
will  serve  us  too. 

Travel  will  be  as  ever  the  great  educator:  it  is  a  sad 
blessing  of  the  war  in  Europe  that  the  travel  tides  will 
now  flow  South  (and  North,  we  hope)  so  that  more  and 
more  tourists  will  bring  back  priceless  first-hand  knowledge 
of  South  America.  They  will  break  up  the  parochial 
superiority  of  the  home-folks  by  telling  of  the  beauty  of 
Rio,  and  the  glory  of  the  Andes  from  modern  planes.  The 
new  slogan  will  be:  See  the  Americas  First.  And  as  the 
tides  increase  the  costs  will  come  within  the  range  of  more 
Americans.  Think  how  the  annual  pilgrimages  of  teachers, 
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writers,  artists,  scientists  have  brought  Europe  home  to  us. 
These  thin  strands  are  the  true  bonds  between  nations. 
John  Doe,  or  Senor  Blanco,  with  his  post-cards,  his  mini- 
camera,  his  traveler's  tales  will  learn  and  teach.  So  we  may 
master  the  abc's  of  the  ABC  nations.  And  these  we  have 
to  know. 

WE    CAN    MEANWHILE    LEARN    VICARIOUSLY    FROM    THE    TRAVEL- 

books.  Here  are  three  fine  primers.  Into  Mexico  by  car 
already  roll  our  first  popular  seminars.  The  invitation  to 
come  is  beautifully  presented  in  "The  Pan  American  High- 
way" in  which  the  intriguing  text  of  that  trained  vagabond, 
Harry  Franck,  is  illuminated  by  150  grand  photographs 
by  Herbert  Lanks  on  quarto  pages  or  half-pages.  They 
followed  that  3,267  mile  link  (not  all  completed)  in  that 
dream  highway  of  tomorrow  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia, 
that  runs  half  through  Mexico  and  the  honey-sounding  lands 
of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Panama.  Their  very  order  is  news  to  us  —  and  cer- 
tainly the  facts,  history,  romance,  and  folkways  are  mostly 
so:  that  Guatemala  is  a  kind  of  matriarchy,  that  Honduras 
changed  from  mules  to  airplanes  overnight,  that  modern 
architecture  and  modern  buses  are  often  commonplace.  Mr. 
Franck  is  a  fascinating  reporter,  a  bit  short  on  humor,  but 
with  side  comments  on  social  conditions  that  open  our  eyes, 
and  hint  at  the  problems  we  neighbors  have  to  face  together 
— the  German  influence,  for  example. 

The  pictures  in  this  splendid  volume  catch  both  beauty 
and  human  interest.  Comment  will  only  spoil  your  hitch- 
hike with  these  travelers.  Dream  over  these  pages,  bit  by 
bit,  and  you  will  begin  to  plan  for  a  vacation  in  reality. 
In  both  ways  you  will  have  learned  something  of  the 
intimate  things  we  need  to  know. 

MR.  CLARK  GIVES  us  A  GAY,  ENTHUSIASTIC,  AND  SOPHISTICATED 
travel  guide  to  the  East  Coast  states  of  South  America.  He 
offers  a  model  division  of  matter:  first,  data  on  routes,  costs, 
clothes,  and  daily  life;  next,  a  bit  of  history  to  take  or  leave; 
and  last  what  you  can  do  when  you  get  there.  You  know 
where  to  eat,  send  a  cable,  see  a  movie,  take  a  plane  flight, 
in  all  the  centers.  You  roll  down  to  Rio  —  which  he  paints 
with  loving  pains  —  with  a  thrill  of  romance  and  a  new 
sense  of  great  lands,  and  splendid  and  different  civilizations. 
As  a  guide-book  this  will  be  invaluable;  as  a  primer  it 
records  a  kind  of  concrete,  common-sense  information  that 
makes  cities  real  and  people  come  alive.  That  once  more 
is  what  we  seek. 

THE  PACIFIC  SWEEPS  THE  WHOLE  WEST  COAST  OF  BOTH 
Americas  —  and  Hendrik  Van  Loon  judges  we  ought  to 
know  its  somber  and  thrilling  story.  So  he  makes  of  this 
vast  and  lonely  ocean  a  theater  of  struggle,  courage,  con- 
quest and  failure,  on  which  stubborn  men  and  tiny  ships 
weave  a  plot  that  commands  admiration,  and  still  defies  full 
explanation.  This  is  grand  Van  Loon.  Here  the  historian 
knots  all  sorts  of  facts  into  a  kind  of  improvisation  on  a 
theme.  Here  the  geographer  shows  how  the  Polynesians, 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  slowly  filled  in  the  chart. 
Here  the  moralist  never  fears  to  comment  on  why  the 
Islanders  lost  virtue  as  life  became  too  easy,  or  to  balance 
the  good  and  evil  done  by  missionaries.  Always  we  have 
Mr.  Van  Loon's  emotions  as  he  confronts  the  incredible 
courage  and  undecipherable  navigational  feats  of  the  original 
Polynesians,  the  deeds  of  that  part-scientist,  all-humanitarian 
Captain  Cook,  or  the  ruin  by  white  men's  liquor  and  dis- 


ease. 


We  are  delighted  with  the  side-slants  and  odd  trivia,  in- 
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structed  by  the  time  divisions  and  maps,  but  above  all  we 
are  given  a  brooding  sense  of  vast  impersonal  force  and 
dubious  human  destiny.  This  is  enhanced  by  the  author's 
many  black-and-white  drawings  wherein  men  and  boats 
are  dwarfed  by  seas  and  mountains.  Van  Loon  has  given 
the  Pacific  a  spirit  —  and  that  spirit  was  never  of  "peace," 
but  of  struggle  and  menace.  The  menace  may  not  have  all 
been  fulfilled.  Both  Americas  as  they  look  out  over  these 
nysterious  waters  may  well  fall  into  wild  surmise. 

nerica's  Foreign  Relations 

_DLATED  AMERICA,  by  Raymond   Leslie   Buell.   Knopf.   457   pp.   plus 
index.   Price  $3. 

THE  AMERICAN  WHITE  PAPER,  by  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  Kintner. 
Simon  and  Schuster.   107  pp.  Price  $1. 

i   FOREIGN    POLICY    FOR   AMERICA,    by   Charles   A.    Beard.    Knopf. 
154  pp.  plus  index.  Price  $1.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THESE  BOOKS,  ALL  OF  WHICH  APPEARED  BEFORE  THE  GERMAN 
drives  of  April  1940,  deal  with  the  same  subject  but  reach 
different  conclusions.  Raymond  L.  Buell  is  what  Beard  would 
call  an  "internationalist."  He  thinks  American  attempts  at 
isolationism  during  the  1920's  contributed  greatly  to  the 
present  disorders  of  the  world  and  that  such  a  policy  "merely 
strengthens  the  destructive  forces  slowly  but  subtly  under- 
mining the  values' of  our  civilization  and  bequeaths  new  and 
more  terrible  problems  to  our  children  and  grandchildren. 
.  .  .  America  will  preserve  its  heritage  and  realize  its  hopes 
only  if  the  sense  of  frustration  and  timidity  embodied  in  the 
phrase  'isolated  America'  gives  way  to  a  conception  of  posi- 
tive America.  We  should  utilize  our  strength,  not  on  behalf 
of  imperialism  or  power  politics,  but  in  support  of  a  new 
concept  of  world  organization,  which  has  become  absolutely 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  democracy  and  freedom  in 
the  present  age." 

In  his  concluding  chapter  Buell  outlines  the  broad  features 
of  that  world  order — a  universal  association  of  nations  with 
a  more  representative  and  more  authoritative  assembly  than 
existed  in  the  League  of  Nations;  a  council  of  great  powers 
and  representatives  of  the  regional  groups;  a  system  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  a  world  police  force;  organization  of 
the  various  regions  of  the  world  in  accordance  with  the 
special  needs  of  each.  A  European  federation  is  contem- 
plated as  one  of  these  regions  centering  around  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  a  Danubian  federation  including  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  perhaps  Hungary  and  Aus- 
tria. This  Danubian  federation  as  a  firm  obstacle  to  Ger- 
man expansionism  and  an  ally  of  France  would  provide  a 
balance  of  power  about  which  a  solid  European  union  might 
develop,  particularly  if  reinforced  by  British  guarantees  in 
eastern  Europe  and  American  participation  in  economic 
sanctions.  Other  regional  groupings  contemplated  within 
the  general  association  of  nations  are  a  Pacific  conference,  a 
British  commonwealth  of  nations,  a  Pan-American  union,  and 
a  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics.  The  directing  council 
of  each  of  these  regional  groups  might  be  committees  in  the 
world  council. 

This  well-integrated  scheme  is  supported  by  a  massing  of 
arguments  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, from  critical  commentaries  upon  other  plans  such  as 
Clarence  Streit's  federation  of  the  North  Atlantic  democra- 
cies, and  from  the  problems  of  contemporary  international 
life,  economic  and  political.  The  latter  problems  have  be- 
come so  pressing  that  many  may  think  this  examination  of 
the  conditions  of  a  better  ordered  world  is  remote  from 
reality.  To  this  Buell  answers  that  without  long-time  goals 

solution  of  immediate  problems  can  lead  anywhere. 


'HE  AMERICAN  WHITE  PAPER,"  BY  TWO  ALERT  NEWSPAPER 
men,  gives  inside  information  on  the  differences  between  the 
"policy  makers"  within  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  gives  more  emphasis  to  the  differences  between 
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the  executive  and  Congress.  The  record  suggests  that  the  lat- 
ter, because  it  can  act  only  by  legislation,  unsusceptible  to 
rapid  change  in  changing  circumstances,  and  because  its 
members  can  not  read  the  cables  from  American  diplomats 
abroad,  has  usually  obstructed  sound  policy  in  the  recent 
years  of  crisis. 

Charles  A.  Beard's  writings  on  international  affairs,  in- 
cluding the  present  book,  indicate  more  familiarity  with 
the  problems  of  the  eighteenth  than  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, more  familiarity  with  American  public  opinion  than 
with  the  impact  of  the  opinions  and  acts  of  foreign  govern- 
ments upon  American  policy.  He  adheres  to  what  he  calls 
"continental  Americanism"  following  the  lines  of  Washing- 
ton's farewell  address,  interpreted  as  meaning  "noninter- 
vention in  the  controversies  and  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
resistance  to  the  intrusion  of  European  or  Asiatic  powers, 
systems,  and  imperial  ambitions  into  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." 

When  Washington  and  his  colleagues  conducted  foreign 
policy  it  took  two  months  to  exchange  communications  with 
Europe.  Policy  was  responsive  to  general  ideas  developed 
from  history  and  from  the  diplomatic  experience  of  the 
policy  makers.  Professor  Beard  appears  to  have  no  room  in 
his  philosophy  for  the  twentieth  century  conception  of  for- 
eign policy  set  forth  in  the  "American  White  Paper."  "Cables 
are  the  stimuli,  American  policy  is  the  response  that  these 
stimuli  produce."  The  President  and  Secretary  of  State,  con- 
tinues the  White  Paper,  "propose  and  the  Senate,  speaking 
with  the  voice  of  American  public  opinion,  in  the  long  run 
disposes."  Yet,  none  of  them  "really  makes  American  foreign 
policy.  The  cables  make  it.  The  Senators,  who  do  not  read 
the  cables,  may  be  isolationists."  But  the  men  who  see  the 
cables  coming  in,  week  by  week  and  month  by  month,  are 
not.  "Recent  history  does  not  record  a  President  in  office  or  a 
Secretary  of  State  who  believed  the  United  States  could  safely 
be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

BEARD,  HOWEVER,  LOOKS  AT  FOREIGN  POLICY  SOLELY  AS  A  DEVEL- 
opment  of  American  history  and  opinion.  He  divides  it  into 
three  periods:  continental  Americanism  unadulterated;  con- 
tinental Americanism  adulterated  with  imperialism  since 
1898;  and  continental  Americanism  adulterated  with  both 
imperialism  and  internationalism  since  1917.  He  attempts  to 
distinguish  sharply  the  overseas  imperialism  since  1898  from 
the  continental  expansionism  before  that  date,  without,  how- 
ever, much  reference  to  naval  exploits  from  the  earliest  times 
against  the  Barbary  pirates,  Pacific  islanders,  Oriental  mon- 
archies and  Caribbean  republics,  often  with  annexationist 
intentions. 

Beard  argues  that  history  has  proved  the  failure  of 
Wilsonian  internationalism  as  an  American  policy,  in  spite 
of  the  fact,  which  he  duly  emphasizes,  that  the  policies  in- 
itiated in  this  spirit  by  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State 
were  generally  frustrated  by  the  Senate.  "Nearly  every  evil 
that  was  inconceivable  in  internationalist  ideology  in  1919 
came  to  pass  within  the  span  of  twenty  years,"  writes  Beard. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  most  of  the 
evils  which  have  occurred  were  not  only  conceived  by  those 
whom  Beard  calls  "internationalists"  but  were  frequently 
predicted  during  the  1920's  and  1930's  if  policies  of  economic 
and  political  nationalism  continued  to  be  pursued  by  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  These  policies  were  pur- 
sued with  increasing  vigor  with  the  expected  result.  Perhaps 
if  the  advice  of  the  "internationalists"  had  been  followed 
things  would  not  have  turned  out  better,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  could  have  turned  out  worse. 

Continental  Americanism  is  associated  with  great  names 
and  a  respected  historical  tradition,  but  the  main  argument 
which  Beard  offers  for  following  it  today  is  that  of  the  v ox 
populi.  "Again  and  again,"  he  writes,  "the  fundamental  re- 
solve of  the  country  against  imperialism  and  internationalism 
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had  been  revealed."  Inferences  against  "continental  Ameri- 
canism" might  be  drawn  from  the  almost  uniform  advice 
against  this  policy  by  twentieth  century  Presidents  and  Sec- 
retaries of  State  who  read  the  cables  and  from  the  failure  of 
this  policy  to  achieve  security  or  prosperity  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  Whether  it  provides  a  guide  for  dealing  with 
the  grave  problems  which  now  beset  us,  opinions  differ. 

In  this  book  Beard  appears  to  have  abandoned  the  eco- 
nomic interpretation  of  history  for  which  he  was  famous. 
He  seems  to  have  adopted  the  "great  man"  interpretation. 
He  attributes  what  he  considers  aberrations  of  policy  in  1898 
to  Mahan,  Roosevelt,  Lodge,  and  Beveridge,  and  those  of 
1917  to  Wilson.  If  he  had  supplemented  his  spicy  comments 
on  these  men  and  their  assumed  motives  with  some  con- 
sideration of  the  changing  conditions,  technological,  economic 
and  political,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  world 
as  a  whole  during  the  past  fifty  years,  his  judgment  might 
throw  more  light  on  the  grave  problems  with  which  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  is  now  confronted.  Beard  writes  in  an 
arresting  style  and  frequently  intrigues  the  reader  by  unde- 
veloped and  undocumented  hints  of  scandal.  For  light  on 
contemporary  international  relations  and  for  guides  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  the  reviewer  recommends  Buell  and  "The 
American  White  Paper." 
University  of  Chicago  QUINCY  WRIGHT 

Heredity  for  the  Million 

YOU   AND    HEREDITY,   by   Amram    Scheinfeld.    Stokes.    434    pp.    Price 
$3,  postpaid  by   Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

WE  MUST  HOPE  THAT  MORE  PROFESSIONAL  WRITERS  WILL  UNDER- 

take  the  kind  of  service  that  Mr.  Scheinfeld  renders  the 
public  in  this  book.  Himself  interested  in  a  subject  that  con- 
cerns every  person  who  thinks  at  all,  namely,  the  problem  of 
inheritance,  he  took  time  out  to  find  what  he  could  learn 
from  the  professional  investigators  and  teachers.  He  learned, 
among  other  things,  that  these  professionals  are  more  con- 
cerned with  technical  details  than  they  are  with  the  broad 
questions  that  puzzle  ordinary  folks.  As  one  of  the  latter, 
Mr.  Scheinfeld  kept  "looking  in"  from  the  outside  until  he 
felt  that  he  knew  what  the  others  on  the  outside  needed. 
This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  tremendous  effort  and — what 
appears  socially  significant — of  a  tremendous  amount  of 
wholehearted  cooperation  from  the  scientists  themselves, 
many  of  them  already  distinguished  in  their  own  fields.  This 
is  significant  because  it  indicates  that  the  scientists  are  waking 
up  to 'their  responsibilities  beyond  informing  or  convincing 
their  colleagues  and  students. 

This  is  without  qualification  the  best  book  on  the  subject 
for  the  general  reader,  written  in  a  friendly  and  unassuming 
manner,  without  the  slightest  hint  of  condescension;  telling 
the  story  with  the  help  of  diagrams  that  speak  for  themselves. 
All  told,  a  very  welcome  demonstration  of  what  informative 
exposition  can  be. 
New  Yor\  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

An  Englishman  Examines  the  White  House 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY  by  Harold  J.  Laski.     Harper.     299  pp. 
Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ON    THE    EVE    OF    A    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION    THE    TIME    IS    RIPE 

for  the  American  people  to  look  searchingly  inward  and  try 
to  learn  what  the  great  office  of  president  in  its  essence  means 
to  them.  It  would  be  well  if  they  could  know  the  deeply 
thoughtful  and  understanding  volume  of  Professor  Laski. 
Although  dedicated  "To  F.  D.  R.  with  deep  affection  and 
respect,"  the  book  is  by  no  means  a  political  treatise  devoted 
to  adulation  of  a  possible  candidate.  Its  task  is  the  far  broader 
one  of  interpreting  and  analyzing  the  office  of  president  in 
its  many-sidedness  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  works  in  prac- 
tice. Professor  Laski  has  carried  through  his  purpose  with 
admirable  knowledge  and  insight  and  with  the  incisive  bril- 


liance of  expression  for  which  he  is  so  justly  famous.  Despite 
his  long  association  and  great  familiarity  with  the  United 
States  and  with  American  political  life,  Professor  Laski  is 
ever  aware  that  he  views  with  English  eyes  an  office  which 
is  the  particular  product  of  American  forces,  shaped  by 
American  history  and  peculiarly  responsive  to  American 
needs. 

Professor  Laski  by  no  means  subscribes  to  the  belief  that 
presidents  are  largely  the  product  of  chance,  but  on  the  con- 
trary thinks  that  a  number  of  extraordinary  men  have  filled 
the  office  and  filled  it  well.  He  realizes  that  the  President 
must  be,  as  Bagehot  said  of  a  democratic  statesman,  "an 
uncommon  man  of  common  opinions"  and  that  for  that 
very  reason  the  office  must  be  filled  by  a  man  who  is  march- 
ing with  his  times  and  is  not  remote  from  them. 

Professor  Laski's  appreciation  by  no  means  blunts  his  acute 
perception  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  presidency  it- 
self. His  hypothesis  is  the  now  generally  accepted  one  that 
the  political  evolution  of  the  last  half  century  has  shown  that 
modern  government  requires  a  strong  executive  at  the  helm 
of  a  strong  government.  The  great  weakness  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  to  Professor  Laski  lies  in  a  confusion  of  initiative 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  authorities,  a  confusion 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  American  Constitution  was 
framed  for  the  old  restrictive  concept  of  government  instead 
of  the  positive  social  service  government  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  Constitution  therefore  implies  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  which  play  off  the  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  federal  government  against  each 
other  and  thus  make  it  difficult  to  strengthen  the  whole. 

A  far-seeing  and  important  part  of  the  volume  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  spoils  system  in  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  the  presidency.  Professor  Laski  realizes  to  the  full  that 
the  United  States  has  everything  to  gain  and  little  to  lose  by 
removing  as  much  as  possible  of  its  administrative  personnel 
from  the  grip  of  the  spoils  system.  Yet  he  is  realist  enough 
to  realize  that  it  is  one  means  by  which  the  President  retains 
his  hold  on  Congress  and  that  the  less  he  has  to  offer  for 
the  votes  he  receives,  the  less  will  be  his  authority  with  the 
legislative  body.  This  dilemma  "goes  to  the  heart  of  Ameri- 
can institutions"  and  is  one  which  must  be  resolved  without 
either  keeping  the  spoils  system  or  weakening  the  President. 

ANYONE  WHO  WRITES  AS  PROLIFICALLY  AND  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  PRO- 
fessor  Laski  is  open  to  the  charge  that  what  he  does  is  super- 
ficial; anyone  who  writes  as  brilliantly  and  with  such  a  flow 
of  words  runs  the  danger  of  becoming  intoxicated  with  his 
own  expression  and  form.  In  this  volume  Professor  Laski 
has  fallen  into  neither  of  these  vices.  But  in  the  last  chapter 
he  does  begin  to  turn  to  the  economic  pill  in  which  he  has 
such  faith  as  a  cure  for  the  world,  and  writes  in  his  least 
fortunate  vein.  Indeed  in  his  conclusion  he  comes  perilously 
near  the  superficial  economic  generalizations  which  are  the 
ever-present  pitfalls  of  political  scientists  who  try  to  find 
nostrums  to  cure  the  ills  from  which  this  sorry  world  suf- 
fers so  deeply. 
Barnard  College  JANE  PERRY  CLARK 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  AMERICAS 

(Continued  from  page  427) 


we  were  the  principal  buyer  and  yet,  despite  our  own  heavy 
consumption,  there  remained  a  substantial  surplus. 

In  some  cases  we  could  increase  our  consumption  of  such 
Latin  American  commodities  as  nuts,  waxes,  oils  and  extracts 
— including  babassu  nuts,  castor  beans,  carnauba  wax — 
hides  and  skins,  linseed,  nitrates,  fibers  and  metals.  It  would 
probably  be  impossible  to  increase  United  States  consump- 
tion of  coffee,  sugar  and  bananas,  however.  Yet  these  are  not 
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the  chief  surplus  commodities.  Petroleum  is  Latin  America's 
largest  export,  and  the  United  States  not  only  consumes  com- 
paratively little  Latin  American  oil  but  is  itself  a  heavy  ex- 
porter. In  1938  we  absorbed  only  5  percent  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's meat  exports,  8  percent  of  its  wool,  2  percent  of  its 
cotton,  no  wheat,  corn,  or  copper,  and  only  2  percent  of 
Latin  America's  tin  exports.  Except  in  the  case  of  wool  and 
tin,  there  is  small  scope  for  increasing  United  States  imports 
of  these  products. 

This    presents   a    rather   dreary    statistical    picture.     Latin 

icrica  is  saddled  with  present  and  prospective  surpluses  of 
goods  which  the  United  States  cannot  use  and  which  Ger- 
many would  be  delighted  to  take  in  exchange  for  a  flood  of 
manufactured  products,  not  excepting  armaments.  The  re- 
sources which  will  be  at  Germany's  disposal  after  the  war, 
id  the  Nazis'  competitive  methods  could  easily  close  a  large 

ion  of  the  Latin  American  market  to  the  United  States. 
German  agents,  anticipating  the  speedy  collapse  of  Great 
Britain,  are  already  trying  to  secure  orders  for  early  fall  de- 
livery in  Latin  America.  If  this  were  a  straight  commercial 
war,  there  would  be  less  cause  for  concern,  but  the  stakes 
today  are  economic  and  political  domination  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  not  markets  for  automobiles,  sewing  machines  and 
reapers. 

Is  There  a  Solution? 

THE  WASHINGTON  ADMINISTRATION  BELIEVES  THAT  THE 
answer  to  the  problem  lies  in  a  comprehensive  program  of 
economic  support  for  Latin  America.  The  emergency  aspect 
of  this  program  involves  the  creation  of  a  huge  cartel  to  take 
over  the  marketing  of  Latin  American  exports.  Such  an 
organization,  financed  inevitably  with  United  States  capital 
but  established  as  an  inter-American  body,  might,  for 
example,  purchase  the  entire  Brazilian  cotton  crop  and  the 
exportable  surpluses  of  Argentine  wheat,  corn  and  meat. 
These  commodities  would  be  used  first  to  satisfy  any  West- 
ern Hemisphere  demand,  and  the  remainder  would  be  held 
for  outside  buyers.  In  this  drastic  manner  the  sale  of  Latin 
American  goods  would  be  placed  in  hands  strong  enough  to 
resist  economic  pressure  from  Germany.  This  involves 
nothing  less  than  assumption  of  full  responsibility  by  the 
United  States  for  the  economic  welfare  of  Latin  America, 
since  this  country  alone  has  the  financial  resources  to  carry 
out  a  project  of  this  scope. 

Meanwhile,  efforts  to  encourage  production  of  com- 
plementary products  in  Latin  America  would  continue  at  a 
faster  pace  than  heretofore,  and  it  is  possible  that  an  inter- 
American  AAA  might  be  established.  This  would  lessen  the 
danger  of  subsidizing  production  of  Latin  American  com- 
modities with  little  or  no  market  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
As  we  have  learned  in  the  United  States,  however,  the  shift 
of  major  agricultural  products  would  be  a  slow  process. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  Latin  American  exports  to  areas 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  in  the  past  few  years 
averaged  about  11,200,000,000  annually,  not  taking  into  ac- 
count re-exports  of  Latin  American  goods  by  the  United 
States.  On  short  notice  the  United  States  could  probably 
increase  imports  from  Latin  America  by  about  $200,000,000 
annually  without  disrupting  our  internal  market.  This  would 
still  leave  a  surplus  of  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can commodities,  based  on  the  1936-38  average,  with  which 
an  inter-American  cartel  would  have  to  deal.  Even  if  this 
sum  were  a  complete  loss  for  several  years,  it  would  still  be 
a  small  price  to  pay  in  the  interest  of  hemispheric  defense. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  simple  question  of  digging  into  our 
coffers  for  a  "billion  dollars  to  bail  out  Latin  America." 
Latin  America  has  something  to  say  about  her  economic 

iture. 

The  Caribbean  area,  consisting  of  twelve  of  the  twenty 
independent  republics,  is  definitely  within  the  economic  and 

ilitical  orbit  of  the  United  States.     These  countries  realize 


M.   M.  M. 

Mrs.  Milano's  garden 
is  perched  on  her  window-sill 

There  they  sit — three  brave  little  pots  in  a  row!  Happy  reminders  of 
the  "old  country"!  And  behind  them,  other  reminders — not  quite  so 
happy.  Musty  corners  .  .  .  spotted  floors  .  .  .  dingy  linens  .  .  .  tell-tale 
signs  of  "old  country"  housekeeping! 

In  your  attempts  to  modernize  Mrs.  Milano's  living  ideals,  remember 
Fels-Naptha.  For  Fels-Naptha  gives  extra  help  that  will  make  it 
easier  for  Mrs.  Milano  to  get  more  cleaning  and  washing  done. 

Fels-Naptha  brings  the  extra  help  of  two  busy  cleaners.  Good 
golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha  in  each  big  bar.  Together,  they 
coax  dirt  loose  without  hard  rubbing.  They  get  things  clean  more 
quickly,  more  easily — even  in  cool  water.  And  that's  extra  help  that 
Mrs.  Milano  needs! 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE   GOLDEN    BAR   WITH   THE   CLEAN    NAPTHA   ODOR 
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that  their  economic  destiny  is  linked  with  ours,  since  we  not 
only  provide  their  chief  market  but  exercise  a  strong  financial 
influence  in  this  area. 

The  eight  remaining  republics — all  of  independent  South 
America  except  Colombia  and  Venezuela — are  in  a  dif- 
ferent category.  Their  trade  ties  with  the  United  States  have 
not  been  close,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  and  even  Brazil 
has  displayed  a  disturbing  tendency  to  flirt  with  totalitarian- 
ism. The  surplus  commodity  problem — except  for  petroleum 
— is  largely  concentrated  in  this  bloc  of  countries  which,  in 
1938,  accounted  for  58  percent  of  all  Latin  American  exports. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  real  united  front  of  the  Americas,  these 
nations — especially  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile — must  be 
convinced  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  offer  more 
than  Germany  in  the  interests  of  their  material  welfare. 

The  Latin  American  nations  are  in  an  extremely  difficult 
position.  Many  of  them  have  full-blown  fifth  columns 
within  their  borders,  and  Germany  has  not  waited  until  the 
end  of  the  war  to  beguile  them  with  tempting  trade  offers. 
Nazi  propaganda  contrasts  the  decadence  of  democracy  as 
a  political  and  economic  system  with  the  vigor  of  totalitarian- 
ism. The  Americas  have  been  warned  that  any  attempt  to 
canalize  trade  by  means  of  a  cartel  plan  will  be  met  with 
stronger  economic  pressure  than  the  Western  Hemisphere 
The  perceptible  decline  in  anti-Nazi  feeling  in 


can  muster. 
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Argentina,  Brazil  and  Uruguay  suggests  that  German  warn- 
ings on  post-war  trade  may  have  had  some  effect.  These 
three  countries,  as  well  as  others  which  have  found  their 
chief  markets  in  Europe,  are  inclined  to  weigh  both  the 
course  of  the  European  war  and  the  economic  help  they  may 
receive  from  the  United  States  before  closing  the  door  firmly 
on  Germany. 

Concurrent  with  hasty  preparations  to  mend  the  military 
and  economic  defenses  of  the  Americas,  there  exists  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  an  undercurrent  of  sentiment  for  "ap- 
peasement." This  doubtless  springs  partly  from  the  fatalistic 
belief  that  democratic  methods  cannot  build  a  bulwark  around 
this  continent  in  time  to  slow  the  momentum  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. While  the  next  few  weeks  may  witness  a  race  be- 
tween the  democratic  turtle  and  the  Nazi  hare,  Latin  Amer- 
ica would  be  wise  not  to  bet  too  heavily  on  the  favored 
starter.  It  is  possible  that  the  steps  contemplated  and  under 
way  for  the  defense  and  economic  integration  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics  may  dilute  the  democracy  they  are  designed  to 
protect.  They  may  offer  less  in  the  way  of  immediate  gains 
to  some  Latin  American  nations  than  might  be  obtained 
from  Germany.  But  no  temporary  sacrifice  of  political  ideals 
would  be  too  great  and  no  financial  cost  too  high  to  prevent 
the  Nazis  from  obtaining  a  foothold  in  the  New  World. 


A  MORE  PERFECT  UNION 
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to  eliminate  discriminatory  quarantines. 

Now  that  the  states  are  organized  to  hold  up  their  end, 
they  welcome  benevolent  intervention  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  trade  barrier  problem,  particularly  in  the  vexed 
question  of  freight  rate  differentials  and  conflicting  tax  sys- 
tems where  comprehensive  solutions  call  for  vertical  action 
by  federal,  state  and  local  governments. 

While  officials  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  be- 
lieve congressional  action  to  be  helpful  in  establishing  basic 
standards,  they  are  anxious  to  avoid  broad  national  legisla- 
tion to  cover  problems  where  state-by-state  adjustments  are 
satisfactory.  Likewise,  they  warn  against  the  rigidity  of 
court  action  in  trade  barrier  cases.  "The  whole  history  of 
interpretations  of  the  commerce  clause,"  reports  the  New 
York  Regional  Committee  of  the  Council,  "is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  clause  cannot  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  absolutes."  Trade  barrier  questions,  being  questions  of 
degree,  are  not  solved  by  Yes  or  No  answers;  nor  does 
judicial  action  allow  for  constant  adjustments  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  state-federal  balance. 

When  Mr.  Bane  appeared  before  the  TNEC  hearing  on 
trade  barrier  problems  in  March,  he  pointed  out  that  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  revolved  around  this  statement: 
"Spasmodic  and  unrelated  instances  of  litigation  cannot  af- 
ford an  adequate  basis  for  the  creation  of  integrated  national 
rules  which  alone  can  afford  that  full  protection  for  inter- 
state commerce  intended  by  the  Constitution."  And  the 
Court  suggests  that  Congress  should  proceed,  "on  the  basis 
of  full  exploration  of  the  many  aspects  of  a  complicated 
problem,  to  devise  a  national  policy  fair  alike  to  the  states 
and  our  union." 

Mr.  Bane  linked  the  Court's  mandate  to  his  own  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  draw  sharp  lines  between 
the  three  levels  of  government,  federal,  state  and  local.  He 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  committee 
on  federal-state  relations,  composed  of  representatives  of  both 
Houses  and  the  administrative  branches  of  the  government. 
This  committee  would  work  with  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, surveying  the  entire  situation,  with  a  view  to 
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offering  the  next  Congress  a  comprehensive  plan  looking 
toward  cooperation  and  participation  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment for  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  interstate 
trade  barriers.  The  committee  might  explore  other  major 
questions  of  federal-state  relationships  -  -  problems  arising 
from  conflicting  and  overlapping  tax  laws,  grants  in  aid, 
and  their  effects  on  education,  and  problems  of  personnel 
in  federal,  state  and  local  government. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments'  campaign,  publicizing 
collective  responsibility  for  the  trade  barrier  problem,  was 
built  around  painstaking  legal  research,  the  vision  of  his- 
torians, and  the  liveliest  advertising  mediums.  Such  pro- 
gressive use  of  publicity  techniques  must  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  shock  to  publicity-minded  state  officials,  whose 
heated,  interstate  rivalry  in  advertising  scenic  grandeurs  and 
flavorful  qualities  of  their  fruits  and  vegetables  has  de- 
veloped into  a  minor  interstate  trade  skirmish.  The  anti- 
trade barrier  campaign  demonstrates  that  you  can  advertise 
your  way  out  of,  as  well  as  into,  bad  neighborly  relations. 
And  in  the  process,  the  states  have  begotten  a  new  efficiency 
of  action. 
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fident  that  Problem  A,  the  removal  by  the  home  office  of  its 
branch,  will  not  reoccur. 

Cheaper  production  elsewhere  would  be  difficult,  for  the 
Warsaw  workers  receive  about  half  the  wages  paid  unionized 
employes  in  the  concern's  city  plants.  The  fifty-eight  workers 
start  at  30  cents  an  hour,  are  raised  to  35  and  40  cents,  and 
a  few  receive  slightly  more.  For  its  part,  the  company  de- 
clares that  Warsaw  'workers  are  unable  to  reach  the  rapid 
pace  of  its  city  employes.  Whether  the  workers  will  long  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  pay  no  one  can  say,  but  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  if  they  agitate  for  higher  remuneration  the 
manufacturer,  unless  he  shows  himself  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  will  drop  the  whole  problem  into  the  lap  of  Warsaw's 
business  men. 

A  Formula  for  Your  Town 

BECAUSE  SOME  COMMUNITIES  AND  STATES  HAVE  GONE  TO  WHAT 
appears  ludicrous  and  wasteful  extremes  in  their  effort  to 
lure  manufacturing,  it  cannot  therefore  be  concluded  that  a 
sane  approach  to  the  problem  of  community  planning  is  im- 
possible. Hobo  or  wandering  panhandler  employers  are 
numerous,  with  many  communities  willing,  as  one  industrial 
consultant  put  it,  to  let  them  move  into  the  city  hall  itself, 
but  some  localities  have  looked  deeper  for  the  answer. 

Each  spring  representatives  of  a  large  number  of  American 
cities  meet  in  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  build- 
ing in  Washington  for  a  discussion  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  gathering  is  for  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  and  no 
hard  and  fast  decisions  are  made,  but  certain  do's  and  don'ts 
for  community  development  have  met  general  agreement. 

First,  it  is  understood  that  valuable  industries  settle  and 
remain  only  in  localities  fitted  to  their  needs.  Consequently 
it  is  deemed  necessary  to  survey  the  community  for  availa- 
bility of  raw  material,  labor,  markets,  transportation,  power 
and  legislation  pertinent  to  manufacture.  Once  such  a  survey 
is  completed,  the  community  knows  what  type  of  industry  it 
may  hope  to  interest.  Groups  which  have  tried  to  approach 
th;  problem  scientifically  invariably  have  such  surveys.  The 
New  England  Council,  for  example,  is  able  to  furnish  an 
exhaustive  study  for  each  of  175  communities. 

Most  of  the  representatives,  as  well  as  municipal  experts, 
industrial  engineers  and  heads  of  college  industrial  divisions, 
declare  against  "bait."  Obviously,  the  inducement  policy  car- 
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SITUATIONS 


EXPERIENCED    WRITER    AND    EDITOR, 

specialist  in  social  interpretation,  man  with 
successful  record  in  newspaper,  magazine  and 
publicity  work,  desires  staff  connection  in  wel- 
fare or  educational  field.  7683  Survey. 


GROUP  WORKER,  M.S.— recent  graduate 
school  of  social  work,  experienced  in  settlement 
and  community  center  work,  specialized  in  vol- 
unteer training,  high  performance  record,  seeks 
position.  7678  Survey. 


CONNECTICUT 


BARLOW 
FARMS 

Candlewood 

Lak. 

Sherman, 

Conn. 


Friendly  home  for  a  perfect 
and  yet  inexpensive  vacation 
or  week  ends.  Swimming, 
Tennis  on  premises.  Fish- 
ing. 65  acres  of  private  wood- 
land. Progressive  atmos- 
phere. Only  65  miles  from 
Times  Square.  Free  booklet. 

Tel.:    New    Milfor.l    736-J-3 


ARIZONA 


Spend  your  vacation  at  the 

DIAMOND      C      RANCH 

in  the  beautiful  Huachuca  mountains. 
Cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter,  ex- 
cellent beds,  splendid  riding.  Small 
and  Select.  Write  to : 

Mri.   Bennett   Moson,   Elgin,   Arizona 


WORKER  WANTED 


Institution  for  temporary  care  of  dependent  boys 
and  girls  desires  executive  with  administrative 
experience  and  training  in  child  problems. 
Will  consider  single  person  or  couple.  7682 
Survey. 

SITUATIONS 

Boys'  Worker  desires  position  in  Settlement  or 
Institution.  Nine  years  in  Settlements.  Ex- 
ecutive ability.  Broad  experience  in  boys' 
work  field.  No  question  of  location.  Available 
now.  Applicant  steadily  employed  but  desires 
change.  7674  Survey. 

POSITION  WANTED:  Colored  Boys'  Worker, 

M.S.  in  Social  Administration;  major  in  group 
work.     7680  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  HOUSEKEEPER,  Jewish,  cours- 
es Institutional  Management  Teachers  College, 
practical  nurse,  dietitian,  experience  hospital, 
Home  for  Aged,  Dormitories,  Children's  In- 
stitution. 7681  Survey. 


STEWARD 

Experienced  in  Purchasing  and  Su- 
pervising Maintenance  Personnel, 
desires  change. 

7679  Survey 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 


Mary  K.  Simkhovitch 

CROUP     LIFE 

Just  coming  from  the  press  Is  this  simple  but 
revealing  analysis  of  the  primary  groups  in  which 
humanity  is  enmeshed.  The  Director  of  Greenwich 
House  shows  how  the  relationships  of  the  family 
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PAMPHLETS  Cr  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment 01  the  world.  P 


ut  it  in  your  library,  13.00 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  IS  REALLY  GOING  ON 

IN  EUROPE? 

To  keep  fully  informed  read  The  Manches- 
ter Guardian,  for  more  than  a  century 
Europe's  leading  liberal  newspaper.  Mailed 
directly  by  the  publisher,  copies  of  The 
Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  arrive  with- 
out censorship  delay,  bringing  news  from 
the  actual  seat  of  war  directly  to  your  let- 
ter box  sometimes  as  much  as  two  weeks 
quicker  than  first-class  mail.  Take  advan- 
tage of  our  introductory  offer  :  for  13  weeks 
send  only  $1  to  Manchester  Guardian,  222 
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ried  to  its  final  conclusion  would  mean  rent  free,  tax  exempt 
properties  for  all,  with  enticement  of  industry  from  one  com- 
munity to  another  reaching  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  two 
persons  trying  to  make  a  living  by  taking  in  each  other's 
wash.  Since  no  wise  manufacturer  will  place  his  factory,  or 
a  branch,  in  an  uneconomic  location,  bonuses  will  have  no 
interest  to  him  unless  year  after  year  they  offset  the  differ- 
ence between  the  unprofitable  and  a  profitable  site — which 
would  mean  that  the  community  levies  a  perpetual  tax  on 
itself.  It  is  true,  however,  that  most  vocal  in  this  respect  are 
representatives  of  old  industrial  centers  which  stand  to  lose 
by  inducements  to  their  already  established  manufacturers. 
And,  given  a  specific  opportunity  to  secure  a  reliable  industry 
by  a  few  concessions,  not  all  of  them  can  be  depended  upon 
to  reject  it.  The  temptation  to  take  the  cash  and  let  the  credit 
go  is  sometimes  irresistible. 

It  is  notable,  too,  that  many  communities  are  suspicious  of 
the  employer  who  depends  upon  cheap  labor  for  his  existence. 
The  usual  result,  it  has  been  found,  is  labor  strife.  If  the 
manufacturer  is  to  continue,  the  community  must  curb  unions 
and  break  strikes,  a  task  expensive  as  well  as  unsavory.  Fail- 
ure is  likely  to  mean  loss  of  the  factory  with  the  addition  of 
its  employes,  some  of  whom  may  have  come  to  the  com- 
munity for  jobs,  to  the  relief  rolls.  The  law  establishing 


minimum  wages  and  hours  also  has  given  pause  to  the 
searcher  for  cheap  labor,  and  labor  unions  are  becoming 
more  successful  in  pursuing  runaway  employers. 

But  the  understandable  desire  of  communities  to  gain  lost 
ground  and  to  grow  is  certain  to  result  in  the  continuation  of 
intensive  industrial  development  efforts.  That  being  the  case, 
it  is  possible  only  to  advise  smaller  communities  to  benefit 
by  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  larger  cities  from  their  ex- 
perience and  the  studies  of  their  hired  experts.  Thus,  al- 
though hardly  a  rigid  formula,  the  following  general  rules 
of  procedure  may  be  deduced  for  the  public-spirited  body  of 
men  trying  to  improve  their  community: 

1.  Ma\e  an  industrial  survey.   (Industrial  engineers  do  this 
work  for  a  fee,  sometimes  universities  do  it  without  cost,  or 
a  local  person  or  committee  may  be  given  the   task.)    If 
advantages  are  present,  spend  a  reasonable  amount  on  cir- 
culars or  advertising  to  industries   for  which  the  site  has 
potentialities.   If  there  are  no  advantages,  avoid  headaches  by 
skipping  the  whole  thing. 

2.  Investigate  the  prospect.   A  manufacturer  stable  enough 
to  be  of  lasting  value  to  the  community  will  not  require  capi- 
tal before  he  can  commence  operation.    If  no  bonuses  are 
paid,   loses    are    impossible.    If   the    employer    is    interested 
primarily  in  cheap  labor,  it  must  remain  cheap  or  the  odds 
are  that  he  will  move  on. 
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by  machine  guns.  The  object  is  to  drive 
the  population  to  demand  that  the  Chinese 
government  make  peace. 

Though  it  has  failed  in  its  purpose,  this 
program  is  still  being  pursued.  The  list 
of  cities  bombed  for  no  military  reason 
would  fill  a  page.  In  undefended  places, 
low-flying  aviators  pour  machine-gun  bul- 
lets into  every  moving  object — domestic  ani- 
mals and  human  beings  alike.  The  planes 
often  time  their  visits  to  coincide  with  mar- 
ket days  when  the  villages  will  be  crowded 
with  farmers  and  livestock. 

After  the  raids,  the  troops  move  in  and 
promptly  stage  a  mass  execution,  the  idea 
being  to  make  a  convincing  show  of  force. 

Next  the  soldiers  are  given  a  three-day 
holiday  from  all  but  essential  routine  duties. 
Householders  are  ordered  to  leave  their 
doors  unlocked  to  facilitate  the  search  for 
guerillas.  This  means  that  the  soldiers  can 
enter  any  house  without  warning,  before 
there  is  opportunity  to  hide  girls  or  valu- 
ables. 

JAPANESE  PROSTITUTES  ARE  PROVIDED  FOR 
the  officers  of  all  garrisons,  but  the  soldiers 
are  encouraged  to  forage  for  women  as 
for  food.  They  range  the  streets  and  the 
countryside  like  packs  of  libidinous  hounds, 
openly  demanding  women  from  the  elders 
of  the  villages  and  even  from  American 
women  missionaries  who  are  trying  to  shel- 
ter their  converts.  At  Chungking  I  saw 
many  diaries  of  Japanese  soldiers  killed  in 
battle,  and  had  some  of  them  translated. 
They  reveal  that  the  ordinary  Japanese 
soldier  believes  all  Chinese  women  are  las- 
civious and  that  they  welcome  the  embraces 
of  the  manly  Japanese. 

A  foreign  doctor  in  Canton  told  me  he 
knew  of  sixty-eight  Chinese  women  raped 
within  the  first  few  days  of  Japanese  occu- 
pation. Victims  include  girls  of  ten  and 
women  of  more  than  sixty.  One  girl  who 
appeared  at  a  mission  hospital  for  treatment 
had  been  defiled  by  thirty  soldiers  in  a 
single  night. 

The  Japanese  have  preserved  evidence  of 
their  depravity.  With  their  ubiquitous 
cameras,  they  took  snapshots  of  women 
stripped  naked  and  made  to  stand  beside 
Japanese  soldiers.  I  have  such  a  picture 
before  me:  the  weeping  woman,  the  grin- 
ning man.  There  are  other  pictures  of 
women  violated,  murdered,  their  naked 
bodies  decorated  obscenely.  There  are 
scores  of  pictures  of  executions — piles  of 
headless  bodies,  ditches  full  of  bullet-riddled 
villagers.  The  soldiers  took  these  nauseat- 
ing films  to  Chinese  shops  for  developing. 

The  three-day  holiday  gives  the  troops 
time  for  thorough  looting.  Every  Chinese 
town  under  Japanese  control  has  been 
cleaned  out  of  everything  from  rare  works 
of  art  to  chickens.  Plunder  is  divided  ac- 


cording to  a  well-defined  system.  The  of- 
ficers, commanding  the  use  of  army  trucks, 
get  the  bulky  objects  such  as  furniture  and 
rugs.  The  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  help  themselves  to  such  articles  as 
they  can  carry  away.  But  that  is  not  a  seri- 
ous limitation.  They  work  in  squads,  head- 
ed by  a  corporal  or  sergeant,  or  compel 
the  owner  himself  to  deliver  the  property 
to  their  barracks.  Japanese  barracks  every- 
where are  packed  with  stolen  goods. 

Looting  of  private  homes  usually  is  ac- 
companied by  torture,  rape  and  murder. 
The  customary  thing  is  to  string  up  the 
man  of  the  house  by  his  arms,  so  that  his 
feet  do  not  quite  touch  the  floor.  Then  his 
place  is  ransacked  and  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters abused  before  his  eyes.  Special  refine- 
ments of  torture  arc  reserved  for  fathers 
who  hide  their  daughters. 

AFTER  THE  MASS  EXECUTIONS,  THE  RAPING 
and  the  looting,  a  military  government  is 
established  in  the  occupied  Chinese  town. 
But  this  is  not  the  end  of  barbarity.  The 
killings  never  cease.  Some  of  them  are 
utterly  cold-blooded  and  wanton;  some  are 
reprisals  for  the  guerilla  sniping  of  sentries 
and  the  raiding  of  railways. 

From  hundreds  of  authenticated  cases  of 
cold-blooded  murder  in  every  part  of  the 
occupied  zone,  I  will  cite  three  samples.  In 
Taichow,  a  Japanese  sentry  called  a  farmer 
over  to  him  and  stabbed  him  through  with 
a  bayonet.  A  countryman  bringing  produce 
into  the  city  passed  soldiers  engaged  in  ma- 
chine-gun practice.  They  turned  the  gun 
on  him  and  killed  him.  A  farmer  chased 
his  runaway  donkey  past  a  sentry.  The 
sentry  shot  him,  presumably  because  he  did 
not  stop  to  kneel. 

There  is  a  studied  routine  of  brutality  at 
every  city  entrance  where  farmers  bring 
their  produce  to  market.  A  farmer's  wind 
is  knocked  out  of  him  with  a  rifle  butt. 
Groups  of  farmers  are  trussed  up  like  pigs 
and  left  by  the  roadside  all  day.  A  popular 
game  is  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  countrymen. 
Sentries  delight  in  stripping  young  Chinese 
women  under  pretense  of  searching  for  re- 
volvers. Sometimes  the  naked  women  are 
tied  to  posts  for  the  day.  Old  women  are 
knocked  down  with  a  rifle  butt  or  smashed 
in  the  face  by  a  Samurai  fist. 

Executions  in  reprisal  for  guerilla  attacks 
are  carefully  staged  to  impress  as  many 
Chinese  as  possible.  In  Hankow  the  exe- 
cution place  was  the  Bund  skirting  the 
river,  the  city's  busiest  thoroughfare.  Day 
after  day  the  officers  of  foreign  merchant 
vessels  and  gunboats  had  to  sit  helpless  and 
watch  hundreds  of  civilians  being  mur- 
dered. Some  of  the  captives  were  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  river,  where  Japanese 
riflemen  picked  them  off  as  they  swam. 

If  guerillas  are  captured  in  the  mountains, 


they  are  marched  long  distances  to  be  exe 
cuted  in  the  presence  of  villagers  rounded 
up  to  watch.  I  have  the  diary  of  a  Japanese 
soldier  in  which  he  tells  of  escorting  a 
group  of  captives  all  day  long,  two  or  three 
being  executed  at  each  village  reached  on 
the  march.  The  first  lot  was  shot,  the 
second  beheaded,  the  third  burned  to  death. 

Along  the  railways  of  North  China,  able- 
bodied  men  are  conscripted  to  guard  the 
lines  and  are  held  icsponsible  for  any  dam- 
age. If  the  railway  is  sabotaged,  the  un- 
fortunate guarantors  are  massacred  and  re- 
placed by  others.  If  a  conscript  runs  away, 
his  father,  brother  or  son  is  executed.  The 
Japanese  army  is  proud  of  this  arrange- 
ment and  calls  it  the  system  of  "railway- 
loving  villages." 

In  April  1939  the  army  published  notices 
in  Shantung  newspapers  that  all  males  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  forty  living  in 
villages  from  which  guerilla  attacks  were 
made  would  be  shot.  This  was  no  idle 
threat;  whole  villages  have  been  utterly 
destroyed  and  every  inhabitant  killed. 

It  would  not  have  surprised  any  of  us 
who  have  lived  in  Japan  if  the  navy  had 
adhered  to  the  Samurai  tradition  of  hon- 
orable conduct.  But  navy  planes  have  vied 
with  army  planes  in  showering  death  and 
destruction  on  open  towns.  And  the  navy 
has  sunk  hundreds  of  wooden  fishing  junks. 
Rolls  of  the  Fishermen's  Guild  in  Hong- 
kong alone  show  8,000  men,  women  and 
children  thus  drowned  in  six  months. 

The  white  shoes  of  mourning  are  seen 
everywhere.  A  survey  among  1,500  people 
on  relief  in  Huchow  showed  that  nine  out 
of  ten  had  lost  a  father,  mother,  sister, 
brother,  son  or  daughter  at  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese. 

FOREIGN  PROTESTS  AGAINST  THIS  PROGRAM  OF 
barbarity  have  merely  caused  a  certain 
amount  of  concealment.  Soldiers  were  cau- 
tioned to  avoid  places  where  foreigners  con- 
gregate. Yet  refugee  camps  established  by 
missionaries  and  other  foreign  residents  are 
raided  at  night  for  girls  and  in  the  day  for 
able-bodied  men  to  do  forced  labor.  All  re- 
lief work  has  been  persistently  hampered 
and  blocked. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Japanese  army  in 
China  is  one  of  the  blackest  pages  in  his- 
tory. Barbarian  invasions  of  ancient  days 
furnish  no  parallel.  An  army  under  tight 
discipline,  literate,  civilized  in  all  the  su 
perficials,  using  the  most  modern  technical 
developments,  is  resorting  to  the  bestial 
methods  of  savages.  There  can  be  only  one 
explanation.  It  was  blurted  out  by  a  high 
officer  who  listened  to  an  American's  pro- 
test against  the  conduct  of  his  troops.  He 
could  not  interfere,  he  said.  "We  have  our 
orders." 

—CARL  CROW 
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'John!  I  Forgot  the  Cellar  Light! 

"Hurry  up!"  calls  the  horsecar  driver.  "Confound  the  folks  with 
these  new-fangled  electric  lights,"  mutters  the  impatient  man  in 
the  black  derby.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  Derby  continue  to  worry 
because  the  lamp  is  left  burning,  and  their  whole  evening  is  ruined. 


IT'S  HARD  to  believe  these  days,  isn't  it?  Today 
electricity  is  so  inexpensive  that  we  use  it  more 
freely  than  water.  Night  lamps  burn  in  thou- 
sands of  homes.  And  we  blithely  go  away  for  an 
hour  or  a  week  and  leave  electricity  to  take  care 
of  our  refrigerators,  regulate  our  furnaces,  run  our 
clocks,  and  operate  our  other  home  appliances. 

Maybe  we  take  electricity  too  much  for  granted. 
We  seldom  stop  to  realize  how  many  tasks  it 
makes  easier — how  many  tasks  it  shoulders  with 
no  attention.  Not  only  in  the  home,  but  also  in 


industry,  where  it  serves  us  in  unsuspected  ways. 
It  makes  possible  the  manufacture  of  thousands 
of  the  articles  we  use,  reducing  their  cost,  making 
them  plentiful  so  that  everyone  can  have  them. 

For  more  than  60  years  General  Electric  scientists, 
engineers,  and  workmen  have  been  busy  finding 
ways  to  make  electricity  more  useful.  They  have 
helped  to  give  us  Americans  more  comforts,  more 
conveniences  than  are  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation. 
Their  efforts  today  are  creating  still  More  Goods 
for  More  People  at  Less  Cost. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL  IS  ELECTRIC 
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The  Gist  of  It 


OUR     LEADING     ARTICLE     THIS     MONTH     ORIGI- 

nated  in  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Kingdon 
made  at  the  conference  at  which  the  special 
Survey  Graphic  feature  announced  in  the 
editorial  note  on  page  456  was  formulated. 
Educator,  clergyman,  publicist,  and  humani- 
tarian, Dr.  Kingdon  is  identified  with 
several  organizations  which  are  interested 
in  keeping  alive  the  men  in  whom  the  idea 
of  freedom  is  most  articulate.  Whatever  the 
refugee  problem  throughout  the  world,  he 
feels  that  we  are  under  special  obligation  to 
take  care  of  those  who  have  been  fighting 
Nazism  for  the  democratic  idea.  So  we 
asked  him  to  launch  our  series  of  articles  on 
the  vast  refugee  problem  of  Europe  with  an 
amplification  of  his  conference  remarks. 

BEULAH  AMIDON,  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR,  WEIGHS 
the  issues  of  civil  liberties  in  the  United 
States.  (Page  -457.)  Miss  Amidon,  now 
gathering  material  on  industrial  trends,  will 
cover  the  implications  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram in  forthcoming  articles. 

IN    THE    LAST    FEW    YEARS,    STEPHEN    E.    FlTZ- 

gerald  has  himself  served  as  the  subject  of 
his  article  which  appears  on  page  461.  A 
specialist  in  journalism  and  a  Nieman 
Fellow  at  Harvard,  his  interpretative  re- 
porting in  the  pages  of  the  Baltimore  Eve- 
ning Sun  has  included  welfare,  penology, 
social  and  economic  developments,  and  civic 
matters  generally.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  last 
article  in  Survey  Graphic  was  "Prison  Idle- 
ness— A  Crime  Behind  Bars,"  August  1938. 
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Dr.  George  A.  Fitch — decorated  by  the 
Chinese  government  with  the  Order  of 
Precious  Jade  for  his  services  during  the 
siege  and  occupation  of  Nanking,  and 
more  recently  by  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications for  "saving  the  lives  of  our 
telephone  and  wireless  men  during  the 
siege  of  Nanking" — reads  his  Survey 
Graphic  between  air  raids  in  Chungking. 
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J.  D.  RATCLIFF  is  A  WELL  KNOWN  WRITER 
who  is  interested  in  the  field  of  public 
health.  On  page  464  he  describes  the  work 
of  an  unusual  Negro  clinic  in  the  South. 

As      A      FORESTER       BENTON      MAcKAYE       HAS 

naturally  followed  the  flood  control  pro- 
grams of  recent  years.  At  Hill,  N.  H.,  he 
found  an  unusual  manifestation  of  town- 
meeting  democracy.  (Page  468.) 

Railway  Finance:  a  Criticism 

THE    FOLLOWING  LETTER    FROM  A  READER  WAS 

referred  to  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 
whose  article  in  the  March  issue  of  Survey 
Graphic  inspired  its  criticism.  Evidently  be- 


cause of  the  pressure  of  other  activities, 
Senator  Wheeler  has  not  commented  upon 
it.  The  editors  would  welcome  suggestions 
and  criticism  on  his  proposal  for  a  new 
approach  to  the  problem  of  railway  finance. 

— THE   EDITORS. 


To  THE  EDITORS:  Something  like  one  third 
of  American  railway  mileage  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  in  bankruptcy  or  re- 
ceivers in  equity.  And  it  is  an  old  story 
that  with  each  depression  some  roads  go 
onto  financial  rocks.  In  fact,  it  is  asserted 
that  every  major  railroad  system  in  the 
country,  either  under  its  present  name  or  a 
(Continued  on  page  480) 
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Toward  a  Dynamic  Democracy 


by  FRANK  KINGDON 


"isms," 


Hitler  can't  win,  nor  all  the  counter-revolutionary 
throughout  the  world,  of  which  he  is  the  symbol — so  long  as 
America  determines  to  give  democracy  its  new  impetus  in  the 
modern  world.  That  is  the  message  of  this  resolute  crusader 
for  the  emancipation  of  man. 


WITHIN  THE  DYNAMIC  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY 
events  through  which  we  are  living  neither  the  ideas  nor 
the  imperialism  of  Nazism  will  survive.  Adolf  Hitler  is 
not  the  symbol  of  the  world  revolution  of  our  generation. 
He  is  the  creature  of  the  counter-revolutionary  forces. 

That  his  successes  are  great  cannot  be  gainsaid,  but 
that  he  represents  the  view  that  will  ultimately  prevail 
is  false.  The  whole  counter-revolutionary  movement  is 
an  incident,  probably  an  inevitable  incident,  but  still  only 
an  incident  in  the  whole  process  of  the  gestation  of  a  new 
social  order.  Its  apparent  strength  must  not  blind  us  to 
its  fatal  weakness.  At  every  crisis  of  major  historical 
change  its  counterpart  has  appeared,  has  shown  an  ap- 
parently irresistible  power,  and  has  melted  away  before 
the  progress  of  the  forces  that  moved  with  the  times. 
When  the  Renaissance  gave  to  men  a  new  world  and  a 
new  intellectual  freedom,  the  institutions  that  had  domi- 
nated the  Middle  Ages  rose  in  their  might  and  in- 
augurated a  program  of  persecution  that  led  men  like 
Giordano  Bruno  to  the  stake  and  others  like  Galileo  to 
the  torture  chamber.  For  a  generation  the  traditionalists 
rode  roughshod  over  the  men  of  the  new  era,  and  to  the 
people  of  that  time  resistance  must  have  seemed  futile. 
But  the  fact  is  diat  tides  of  new  life  were  moving  more 
powerfully  than  any  oppression  could  check,  and  Western 
civilization  entered  a  new  phase. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  aroused  masses  of 
France  tore  down  the  Bastille  and  drove  an  autocrat  from 
his  throne.  Within  a  few  years  a  corporal  appeared  who 
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assumed  the  full  powers  of  a  tyrant  and  whose  shadow 
fell  all  the  way  across  Europe  from  Spain  to  Moscow. 
Many  a  man  of  that  generation  must  have  said  to  himself 
that  the  French  Revolution  had  failed,  and  that  here  was 
a  man  who  would  take  the  continent  in  his  hands  to 
mold  it  for  a  hundred  years.  As  we  look  back,  we  know 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  true.  Napoleon  was  an  in- 
cident. The  men  who  emerged  to  make  the  France  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  the  quiet  ones  who  in  their 
laboratories  and  their  studies  had  kept  faith  with  truth 
and  with  beauty  and  with  justice.  Today  Hitler  has 
broken  into  the  main  trend  of  our  own  events,  and  gath- 
ering to  his  service  all  the  emotions  of  prejudice  and  hate 
that  a  false  nationalism  has  engendered  he,  too,  seems 
to  some  to  be  the  master  of  tomorrow.  He  is  not.  The 
world  of  the  future  belongs  not  to  the  man  of  reaction, 
but  to  those  who  keep  faith  with  their  search  for  justice 
and  who  keep  step  with  the  deeper  movements  of  free- 
dom that  sway  the  tides  of  life  in  our  time  at  levels  that 
reaction  cannot  touch. 

By  the  very  nature  of  their  own  impulses  counter- 
revolutions can,  at  their  height,  put  on  displays  of  seem- 
ingly irresistible  power.  They  represent  the  marshalling 
of  all  the  resources  of  fading  institutions  in  an  effort  to 
perpetuate  themselves  by  destroying  without  mercy  all 
who  threaten  them.  When  the  ancient  gods  foresee  their 
inevitable  passing  they  refuse  to  die  in  their  beds;  they 
gather  once  more  their  terrible  weapons  and  demand  their 
last  sacrifice  of  human  flesh.  Before  any  social  revolution 
can  fulfill  its  characteristic  destiny  it  has  to  face  a  final 
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desperate  stand  on  the  part  of  the  interests  and  institu- 
tions that  it  is  displacing.  Desperation  has  its  own  logic 
and  its  own  efficiency.  They  are  rooted  in  the  elemental 
will  to  survive.  When  old  forms  of  life  are  menaced  they 
organize  themselves  for  self-preservation,  and  they 
organize  themselves  totally,  subordinating  every  other 
consideration  to  that  of  survival.  Our  contemporary 
counter-revolution  has  found  its  adequate  descriptive  word, 
totalitarianism;  it  is  the  complete  control  of  every  aspect  of 
individual  and  collective  living  in  an  attempt  to  check  the 
course  of  events  that  are  inevitably  breaking  down  in- 
herited patterns  of  thought  and  of  human  relationships. 
Because  it  can  call  on  every  resource,  material  and  emo- 
tional, of  entrenched  institutions  it  can  make,  as  it  is  mak- 
ing, a  colossal  parade  of  power  both  as  an  aggressive 
military  machine  and  as  a  disintegrating  force  within  the 
ranks  of  its  half  convinced  opponents.  The  present  is  a 
battleground  between  the  past  and  the  future,  and  the 
counter-revolution  has  the  forms  of  the  past  on  its  side. 

II 

SINCE    THE    TURN    OF    THE    CENTURY    THE    MAIN    TREND    OF 

affairs  has  been  in  the  direction  of  modifying  the  two 
strongest  institutions  of  our  Western  world,  laissez  faire 
capitalism  and  national  sovereignty.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  decade  Great  Britain,  the  pioneer  land  of  modern 
capitalism,  was  ready  to  adopt  the  income  tax,  and 
regulatory  and  insurance  laws  that  limited  the  free  opera- 
tion of  the  profit  system;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  put 
a  definitive  check  upon  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  instrument  of  economic  and  aristocratic  privilege. 
This  marked  a  revolution  in  practice  although  it  took 
place  within  the  parliamentary  structure  of  the  country. 
At  varying  intervals  since  then  other  nations  have  fol- 
lowed suit,  so  that,  today,  we  take  for  granted  degrees  of 
governmental  regulation  in  economic  affairs  that  would 
have  seemed  visionary  forty  years  ago.  Coincidentally 
with  this  development  we  have  been  living  through  a 
period  of  reorganization  of  human  communications  as  a 
result  of  the  exploitation  of  our  new  source  of  physical 
power,  electricity.  Aristotle  once  said  that  no  city  could 
be  an  effective  political  unit  that  contained  more  people 
than  could  at  any  one  time  listen  to  one  man's  voice; 
by  that  standard  we  have  turned  our  planet  into  a  city. 
This  new  intimacy  means  that  human  relationships  oper- 
ate in  unprecedented  dimensions.  Nowhere  is  remote 
from  anywhere  else.  Yet  into  this  planet-city  we  bring 
our  old  nationalisms  formed  in  more  provincial  days. 
Thus  our  political  machineries  do  not  match  the  facts  of 
our  experiences  and  national  sovereignties  as  now  ex- 
ercised are  anachronisms  continually  in  conflict  with  each 
other.  They  keep  us  from  seeing  our  actual  world  steadily 
and  as  a  whole.  1914  marked  the  first  phase  of  the  break- 
down of  traditional  nationalism.  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  common  sense  that  we  have  always  referred  to  the 
negotiations  of  1918  as  The  Armistice,  for  an  armistice 
is  all  that  they  were,  a  breathing  spell  in  the  march  of 
the  major  world  reconstruction  that  will  end  in  some 
form  of  international  organization.  Woodrow  Wilson  saw 
the  inner  meaning  of  what  was  going  on  and  groped  after 
the  patterns  of  the  new  organization  in  his  League  of  Na- 
tions, but  a  combination  of  partisan  envy  and  frightened 
traditionalism  prevented  us  from  leading  the  world  into  a 
bold  initiation  of  a  realistic  program  to  bring  political  in- 
stitutions up  to  date  with  experience.  The  second  phase 


in  this  aspect  of  the  world  revolution  began  when  the 
Japanese  fired  on  Shanghai,  and  the  war  in  Europe  is  a 
further  development  of  this  same  phase.  We  are  paying 
a  fearful  price  to  learn  that  we  must  yield  enough  of  our 
national  sovereignties  to  make  possible  an  international 
parliament,  an  international  law,  and  an  international  tri- 
bunal that  will  enable  nations  to  adjust  their  differences 
without  recourse  to  the  folly  and  tragedy  of  arms. 

We  are  going  to  be  forced  to  this,  even  against  our  own 
stupidity,  because  in  these  revolutionary  days  war  itself 
is  being  revolutionized.  It  has  become  literally  intolerable. 
Total  war,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  action,  is  beyond  the 
power  of  flesh  and  blood  to  bear.  It  is  the  fearful  reduction 
to  desperation  of  man's  power  to  destroy,  and  one  does 
not  have  to  be  much  of  a  prophet  to  say  that  the  men 
and  women  of  the  world  will  simply  refuse  to  contemplate 
living  under  its  continual  threat,  and  will  rise  up  to  de- 
mand an  organization  of  life  that  will  forbid  it.  Sheer 
weariness  with  their  own  madness  will  drive  men  to  for- 
sake the  instruments  of  their  destruction. 

The  major  reorganization  of  our  forms  of  life,  there- 
fore, will  include  these  three  elements:  modification  of 
laissez  faire  capitalism  in  the  interests  of  economic  jus- 
tice; the  establishment  of  recognized  international  law; 
and  the  repudiation  of  war.  They  are  all  in  line  with  the 
extension  of  the  democratic  principle  to  hitherto  undis- 
ciplined areas  of  relationships. 

Merely  to  name  them,  however,  is  to  be  immediately 
aware  of  the  antagonisms  they  will  arouse.  The  first  will 
seem  to  some  like  a  declaration  of  radicalism  of  the  worst 
sort;  the  second  will  sound  to  others  like  the  voice  of 
cowardice  or  worse;  and  the  third  will  move  still  others  to 
the  conventional  jeers  against  Utopians.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  major  task  of  our  generation  and  its  historic 
destiny  is  to  mold  these  changes  into  the  organization  of 
human  society,  and  that  if  we  do  not  do  it  voluntarily  the 
inescapably  bitter  results  of  our  refusal  will  compel  us  to 
act  against  our  own  obstinacy. 

Ill 

FASCISM  AND  NAZISM  REPRESENT  THE  MOVEMENT  THAT  is 
opposed  to  this  trend  of  our  times  and,  naturally  enough, 
they  have  emerged  in  those  countries  that  have  suffered 
most  from  the  failure  of  the  nations  in  power  after  the 
war  to  apply  principles  of  international  justice  to  the 
world  scene.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  totalitarianism 
has  grown  out  of  those  actions  of  the  British  and  French 
Empires  that  have  been  themselves  the  most  chauvinistic 
and  tyrannical.  The  counter-revolution  began  with  the 
rulers  of  the  democratic  nations  who  did  not  trust  democ- 
racy. The  Weimar  Republic  presented  a  pattern  of  or- 
ganization and  a  leadership  that  could  have  been  included 
in  an  aggressive  European  movement  for  the  extension  of 
democracy.  Its  overtures  of  cooperation  were  met  by  an 
insistence  upon  rigid  enforcement  of  those  Versailles  pro- 
visions that  held  Germany  down.  Traditional  imperialism 
refused  to  recognize  the  demands  of  a  new  world  order. 
Consequently,  resentment  took  root  and  the  German 
people  turned  in  desperation  to  the  National  Socialist  pro- 
gram. Where  the  counter-revolutionaries  of  Britain  and 
France  had  been  half-hearted  in  their  reaction,  the  party 
of  Hitler  became  ruthless,  and  the  Fuehrer  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  nation  dedicated  to  the  suppression  of 
popular  movement  for  economic  justice,  to  the  intensifica- 
tion of  chauvinistic  nationalism,  and  to  the  glorification  of 
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war.  Under  him  the  counter-revolution  is  in  full  sway,  and 
he  has  become  its  symbol. 

Its  vigor  is  a  searching  test  of  the  men  of  our  genera- 
tion. By  its  own  arrogant  refusal  to  compromise,  it  has 
divided  the  world  into  two  camps.  There  are  those  who 
see  clearly  that  it  is  a  threat  against  the  essential  values, 
cultural  as  well  as  political,  of  our  civilization,  and  who 
therefore  will  not  tolerate  it  at  all.  But  there  are  also  those 
who  reject,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  tendencies 
toward  economic  justice  and  international  organization, 
and  who  are  willing  to  speak  of  appeasement  and  of  con- 
ciliation, people  who  are  economically  and  culturally 
nearer  to  the  whole  counter-revolutionary  mood  than  to 
the  readjustment  of  our  institutions.  These  latter  are  those 
who  have  paralyzed  the  nerve  centers  of  the  democracies 
in  these  recent  years.  They  have  refused  to  face  the  fact 
that  traditional  economic  privilege  must  give  way  to  a 
genuine  economic  democracy  and  that  national  sover- 
eignty must  sacrifice  some  of  its  prerogatives  for  the  sake 
of  peace  through  justice.  Therefore,  either  openly  or,  what 
is  still  more  dangerous,  unadmittedly,  even  to  themselves, 
they  have  been  allies  in  sentiment  and  action  with  the 
Third  Reich.  The  counter-revolution  is  not  a  German 
phenomenon  alone,  it  has  its  representatives  among  all 
nations,  and  these  are  the  ones  who  have  weakened  every- 
where the  resistance  against  the  dictators.  The  present 
leadership  of  Russia  finds  itself  in  the  same  camp  as 
Hitler  because  it,  too,  is  essentially  nationalistic  and  ab- 
sorbed in  its  own  imperialistic  interests,  thus  being  as 
counter-revolutionary  in  its  actions  as  those  whom  for- 
merly it  recognized  as  its  chief  foes.  The  particular  "ism" 
to  which  one  gives  one's  allegiance  professedly  is  of  minor 
importance  beside  the  question  of  whether  one  is  aware 
of  the  basic  struggle  between  tyranny  and  freedom  in  our 
day;  and  at  this  level  those  who  are  not  actively  and  un- 
compromisingly on  the  side  of  emancipation  are  to  be 
counted  against  it. 

In  the  wide  sweep  of  a  revolutionary  epoch  there  comes 
the  hour  when  the  counter-revolution  appears  and  the 
parabola  of  its  intensity  climbs  to  a  high  point.  But  there 
comes  also  another  hour  when  the  currents  of  the  main 
tide  begin  to  sweep  back.  Somewhere  men  begin  to  dis- 
cover anew  values  they  hold  dearer  than  life,  and  to  feel 
within  them  the  stirring  of  the  old  pulses  of  their  former 
hopes.  Their  energy  rises  and  the  forces  of  reaction  can- 
not stand  before  them. 

This  is  the  moment  and  the  United  States  is  the  place 
for  us  to  revive  again  the  faith  and  power  of  freedom. 
Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  love  of  liberty  has  proved 
itself  more  powerful  than  any  other  social  drive  that  men 
have  known.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  has  moved 
in  the  hearts  of  men  to  work  results  that  no  entrenched 
tyranny  has  been  able  to  withstand.  Stirred  by  it  our  fath- 
ers on  this  continent  set  thirteen  colonies  against  an 
ancient  land  and  won  from  the  proudest  of  empires  their 
independence.  It  was  love  of  liberty  that  hurled  the  Bour- 
bons from  their  throne,  and  that  forced  upon  the  British 
artistocracy  universal  suffrage  and  an  unfettered  House  of 
Commons.  To  say  that  democracy  is  decadent  is  to  deny 
the  most  stirring  events  of  our  own  time,  for  we  have 
seen  it  topple  the  throne  of  the  Czars,  unseat  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  and  create  for  three  quarters  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  new  forms  of  government  and  life.  At 
this  very  hour  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  India  who 
have  walked  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  outcast  and 


despised,  are  lifting  their  faces  to  the  sky  and  daring  to 
believe  in  human  dignity.  It  is  not  fascism  or  communism 
or  Nazism  that  is  shaking  our  planet.  It  is  freedom.  And 
when  the  tumult  of  the  others  has  died  away,  it  shall  still 
be  freedom  that  will  win  the  world  to  justice  and  to 
peace. 

Freedom  has  faltered  only  when  we  have  not  dared  to 
practice  it  to  the  full.  When  we  have  curtailed  liberty  and 
forgotten  human  brotherhood  in  our  search  for  personal 
gain,  when  we  have  forged  government  into  an  instru- 
ment of  special  privilege  instead  of  a  tool  for  life  and 
happiness,  when  we  have  shouted  for  rights  and  neglected 
responsibilities — these  have  been  the  hours  when  the  torch 
has  grown  dim  and  the  twilight  of  uncertainty  and  re- 
sentment has  engulfed  us.  It  is  not  freedom  that  has  failed 
us,  but  we  who  have  failed  freedom.  "It  is  the  common 
fate  of  the  indolent  to  see  their  rights  become  a  prey  to 
the  active.  The  conditions  upon  which  God  hath  given 
liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilance;  which  condition  if  he 
break,  servitude  is  at  once  the  consequence  of  his  crime 
and  the  punishment  of  his  guilt."  Thus  Paul  Gallico 
quotes  from  an  old  book.  Here  is  the  truism  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  It  is  for  us  to  rediscover 
the  truth  in  the  truism,  and  to  realize  that  it  puts  the 
finger  upon  each  of  us,  speaking  not  first  of  vigilance  of 
someone  else,  but  of  our  vigilance  over  our  own  minds 
governing  ourselves. 

IV 

HERE  IN  AMERICA  WE  HAVE  THE  UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
give  democracy  its  new  impetus  in  the  modern  world. 
Hitler  must  be  defeated  on  the  field  of  battle.  There  is 
no  alternative  to  that.  But  that  is  not  the  final  defeat. 
There  is  another  victory  that  must  be  won.  It  is  a  victory 
over  fatalism  and  defeatism.  It  is  a  resolute  determination 
to  trust  our  own  history  and,  in  its  spirit,  once  more  to 
make  democracy  dynamic. 

We  are  in  a  fight  to  the  death  against  a  way  of  life  that 
denies  every  great  affirmation  of  our  own  tradition.  Take, 
for  example,  the  concept  of  Nationalism.  There  are  two 
senses  in  which  the  word  can  be  used,  and  they  are  as 
far  apart  as  the  poles.  As  the  totalitarians  use  it,  they  mean 
that  my  nation  has  a  claim  to  all  my  worship,  and  that 
no  other  nations  have  any  claim  to  anything.  As  we  use 
it,  we  mean  that  all  nations  have  their  own  identity  and 
integrity  as  human  facts,  and  that,  therefore,  nations 
should  respect  each  other's  nationality.  When  Hitler  talks 
about  a  Monroe  Doctrine  for  Europe  he  means  a  Europe 
in  which  no  other  nation  but  Germany  has  a  voice.  When 
we  speak  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  mean  that  the 
more  we  as  Americans  love  the  United  States  the  more 
we  realize  that  each  man  in  this  hemisphere  should  love 
his  own  land,  and  that  we  will  protect  him  in  his  right 
so  to  do.  Here  is  a  difference  in  which  the  very  deepest 
loyalties  of  our  own  lives  are  involved,  and  America  ceases 
to  be  America  when  it  loses  the  capacity  to  respond  to  it. 

Or,  take  the  theory  of  Race.  Under  the  pressure  of 
frenzied  nationalism  of  the  baser  sort  a  perverted  anthro- 
pology is  asserting  that  a  certain  strain  of  blood  is  more 
sacred  than  the  blood  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  is 
tacking  on  to  this  fantastic  theory  all  the  trappings  of 
primitive  tribalistic  philosophies  and  religions.  In  practice, 
it  leads  to  the  hunting  and  persecution  of  human  beings 
on  a  basis  that  recognizes  neither  ethic  nor  science,  and 
to  a  search  for  one's  own  countrymen  in  other  people's 
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countries  to  manipulate  them  through  fear  and  cupidity 
for  the  betrayal  of  their  fellows.  This  fierce  worship  of 
Race  denies  every  impulse  of  our  own  national  genius  and 
sets  up  cells  of  contagion  that  threaten  the  whole  body  of 
our  national  health.  It  is  a  denial  of  our  religion,  of  our 
morals,  and  of  our  experience.  We  can  meet  it  by  a  cour- 
ageous reaffirmation  of  the  very  principle  that  gave  our 
fathers  and  ourselves  the  right  to  enter  this  land,  that  here 
is  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations.  No  prouder 
pages  stand  in  our  history  than  those  on  which  is  written 
the  glory  of  the  asylum  that  we  have  extended  to  the 
fighters  for  freedom  who  have  fled  to  us  from  all  lands. 
Let  us  not  in  this  hour  of  Freedom's  need  haggle  or 
play  politics.  Let  us  meet  ruthlessness  with  hospitality, 
and  provide  here  a  home  for  those  whom  tyranny  has  cast 
out  because  they  would  not  bend  the  knee  to  its  execrable 
pride.  Democracy  must  confront  the  blasphemy  of  Race 
\v«ith  the  Dignity  of  Man,  and  summon  to  its  standards 
all  who,  in  their  own  places,  will  stand  firm  for  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  worship. 

In  this  emergency,  we  must  act.  But  we  must  act  at 
the  impulse  of  our  best  insights.  Suppression,  denial  of 
civil  liberties,  witch-hunting  and  factionalism  seem  like 
action,  but  they  are  the  virus  of  the  very  counter-revolu- 
tion that  we  must  beat  back.  The  action  demanded  of  us 
is  a  sacrificial  reconstruction  of  our  economic  system  to 
give  every  man  work  and  every  child  food,  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  all  our  people's  needs  that  we  may  move  con- 
sistently to  meet  them,  the  maintenance  of  all  channels  of 
communication  between  all  groups  so  that  suspicion  and 
fear  may  be  given  no  chance  to  survive,  the  opening  of 


our  hearts  and  our  coffers  to  help  all  those  who  surter 
anywhere  from  causes  they  cannot  themselves  control. 
These  are  words  diat  Americans  understand,  but  dley  are 
more  than  words,  they  are  sparks  from  that  inner  fire  that 
makes  free  men  incapable  of  discouragement  or  of  de- 
feat. They  are  reasoas  for  being  alive,  reasons  for  staying 
alive,  reasons  for  the  great  determination  that  nihilism 
shall  not  dominate  the  earth. 

As  a  nation  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  national  defense.  It  takes  two  to  make  a  peace, 
but  only  one  to  make  a  war.  Recent  events  have  clearly 
shown  that  no  people  can  sit  idly  in  the  false  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  attacked.  But  let  us  know  what  we  are  pre- 
paring to  defend.  And  let  us  maintain  in  all  our  prepara- 
tions that  which  gives  the  deeper  meaning  to  our  de- 
termination that  America  shall  not  bow  to  rampant 
tyranny. 

We  have  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  political  para- 
doxes to  engineer — to  build  a  strong  military  and  naval 
machine  that  will  stay  the  threatening  armies  of  world- 
wide reaction,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  purge  and 
amplify  the  clean  love  of  freedom  without  which  any 
victories  in  the  field  will  be  nothing  but  a  savage  postlude 
to  the  most  glorious  dream  of  liberty  that  men  have  ever 
entertained.  Mutually  discordant  as  the  two  halves  of  our 
task  seem  to  be,  they  together  constitute  the  next  step  in 
our  destiny.  As  we  do  them  both  well,  we  shall  prove  the 
power  of  our  own  people  and  set  in  motion  forces  able  to 
drive  back  the  wave  of  totalitarianism  with  a  tide  of 
power  that  will  launch  a  new  epoch  of  the  triumph  of 
freedom  in  the  affairs  of  men. 


An  American  Opportunity  .  .  . 

Announcing  a  regular  Survey  Graphic  service  in  sequence  to 
"Calling  America" 

"HERE  IN  AMERICA,"  as  Frank  Kingdon  has  written,  "we 
have  the  unique  opportunity  to  give  democracy  its  new  im- 
petus in  the  modern  world."  There  can  be  no  passive  role 
for  lovers  of  liberty.  We  cannot  delegate  our  personal  duties 
to  our  statesmen.  There  are  many  channels  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  dynamic  challenge  to  the  forces,  now  so  dom- 
inant, of  totalitarian  tyranny,  and  not  all  of  those  channels 
lead  toward  Defense  alone.  For  everyone  fails  democracy 
who  fails  to  practice  the  great  principles  of  Freedom  upon 
which  our  society  in  the  New  World  was  founded. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  the  editors  of  Survey  Graphic  com- 
missioned Raymond  Gram  Swing,  the  distinguished  inter- 
preter of  human  affairs,  to  edit  a  special  number  on  this 
very  theme.  That  number  was  motivated  by  a  desire  to  turn 
American  outrage  and  protest  at  the  ruthless  persecution  of 
political,  religious,  and  racial  minorities  in  Europe  into  posi- 
tive lines  of  thought  and  action.  Under  the  title,  "Calling 
America:  The  Challenge  to  Democracy  Reaches  Over  Here" 
that  special  number  went  into  three  editions  and  was  praised 
from  coast  to  coast  as  the  most  distinguished  magazine 
achievement  of  the  year.  It  was  more  than  a  symposium — 
it  was  a  compelling  educational  force  the  momentum  of  which 
is  still  far  from  spent. 

Now  the  editors  announce  an  ambitious  sequel,  unique  in 
American  journalism:  a  continuing  service  of  interpretation 
that  will  follow  through  from  concern  to  reportorial  coverage 
and  to  genuine  reinforcement  of  humanitarian  activity,  especi- 
ally war  relief  and  refugee  operations,  in  these  grim  times. 
Through  special  articles,  maps,  pictures,  and  reports,  .Survey 


Graphic  will  present  the  dimensions  of  a  situation  which  the 
newspapers  cover  only  fragmentarily.  This  series  will  be  de- 
signed for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  who  do  not  read 
the  specialized  periodicals.  It  is  our  conviction  that  this 
service  will  be  opportune.  It  is  something  which  is  not  now 
being  done  by  any  lay  magazine.  Surrey  Graphic  will  make 
this  most  desperate  problem  of  our  times  one  of  its  main 
strands  of  interest;  it  will  follow  through,  intensively  and 
cumulatively,  taking  full  advantage  of  each  new  change  in 
the  kaleidoscope  of  human  tragedy  and  efforts  to  meet  it. 

Our  approach  to  this  complex  and  continuous  assignment 
was  formulated  through  a  series  of  conferences  with  informed 
experts.  Among  those  consulted  was  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon 
whose  article  in  this  September  issue  might  be  defined  as 
launching  the  series  with  a  challenge  to  fatalism,  defeatism, 
or  inaction.  In  addition  to  concrete  articles  during  the  next 
year,  special  supplements,  from  time  to  time,  are  planned. 
Events  move  too  swiftly  for  the  preparation  of  a  special  issue 
with  the  editorial  unity  of  the  "Calling  America"  series.  But, 
in  text  and  picture,  we  plan  to  employ  the  same  perspective 
and  to  make  this  project  a  similar  editorial  force. 

Members  of  welfare  and  war  relief  organizations,  and  in 
particular  those  interested  in  the  problems  of  and  prospects 
for  refugees,  are  urged  not  to  miss  this  distinctive  Survey 
Graphic  service.  Among  early  features  are:  A  definition  of 
today's  refugee  problem;  a  discussion  of  the  question:  Does 
helping  Hitler's  victims  help  Hitler?;  an  analysis  of  individual 
and  mass  approaches  to  resettlement  of  stateless  Europeans;  a 
study  of  old  and  new  population  groups  in  Latin  America; 
a  special  interpretation  of  new  citizens  in  the  New  World; 
and  coverage,  of  course,  of  developments,  month  by  month, 
which  deal  not  only  with  long  range  plans  but  with  that  most 
excruciating  problem  of  modern  times:  What  can  be  done — 
now — for  refugees  from  tyranny? — The  Editors 
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Can  We  Afford  Martyrs? 


by  BEULAH  AMIDON 

A  Surrey  editor  reports  on  some  of  the  sectors  where  civil  liberties  may 
be  threatened  in  this  grave  period  of  our  history.  Miss  Amidon  has  recently 
traveled  in  the  Deep  South,  and  was  on  the  sidelines  in  Washington  during 
the  Department  of  Justice  conference  with  state  officials. 


THEY  WERE  A  SORRY  LITTLE  PROCESSION  AS  THEY  STRAGGLED 
clewn  the  village  street,  four  women  and  seven  men,  with 
bundles  and  suitcases,  plodding  along  under  the  blazing 
July  sunshine  of  the  Deep  South.  One  woman  tried  to 
shield  her  head  with  her  arm,  one  of  the  men  limped, 
and  there  was  a  patch  of  blood  on  his  trouser  leg.  The 
crowd  that  followed  them,  in  the  road  and  along  the 
sidewalks,  jeered  and  shouted  and  occasionally  threw 
pieces  of  wood  or  rubble  from  the  roadside.  "Git  out  of 
here  .  .  ."  "We  got  no  room  for  dirty  traitors  here  .  .  ." 
"Hurry  up."  "Yah,  that  got  him  .  .  ."  "Damn  their  dirty 
hides  .  .  ."  "Git  out  .  .  ." 

A  shirt-sleeved  sheriff,  a  gun  on  his  hip,  leaned  against 
a  telephone  pole,  watching  the  scene.  He  made  no  move 
to  join  the  crowd,  or  to  check  it.  A  half  brick  hit  one  of 
the  women  between  her  shoulders.  She  gasped  and  stag- 
gered. Two  of  the  men  caught  her  and  dragged  her 
along.  The  crowd  jeered,  then  the  jumbled  voices  blended 
in  the  deep,  rhythmic  bay  of  the  mob.  The  victims  began 
to  shuffle  more  quickly,  to  glance  right  and  left  in  quick 
terror. 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  I  asked  the  sheriff  as  the  ugly 
scene  passed  down  the  street  toward  the  cotton  fields  be- 
yond (he  town. 

"Jehovah's  Witnesses,"  he  said.  "They're  running  'em 
out  of  here.  They're  traitors — the  Supreme  Court  says  so. 
Ain't  you  heard?" 

As  they  reached  the  edge  of  town,  the  crowd  tired  of 
its  sport.  A  last  volley  of  missiles,  a  final  burst  of  epithets, 
and  the  forty  or  fifty  boys  and  men  turned  back.  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  went  on,  slowly  vanishing  figures  in  the  heat 
waves  that  shimmered  across  the  road. 

"They'll  sweat  plenty  before  they  get  to  G ,"  said  the 

sheriff.  "That's  the  first  place  they  can  get  a  bus  or  train. 
Do  'em  good." 

Contrary  to  this  sheriff's  summary  of  its  eight-to-one 
decision,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  did  not 
hold  that  the  members  of  this  peculiar  sect  are  "traitors," 
but  that  their  children  may  be  required  by  school  au- 
thorities to  participate  in  the  daily  flag  salute,  even  though 
they  "had  been  brought  up  conscientiously  to  believe  that 
such  a  gesture  of  respect  for  the  flag  was  forbidden  by 
command  of  Scripture." 

A  little  congregation  of  the  sect  who  had  come  together 
in  that  southern  town  to  play  their  exasperating  gramo- 
phone records  and  sell  their  tracts  became  the  local  scape- 
goats for  the  intolerance  that  is  a  common  human  reaction 
in  times  of  tension  and  anxiety.  North  and  South,  East 
and  West,  the  Court  decision  has  served  to  kindle  mob 
violence  against  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  Some  communities 
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have  contented  themselves  with  "running  them  out  of 
town."  In  others,  American  mobs  have  flogged,  as  "dis- 
loyal," representatives  of  a  religious  body  which  has  more 
than  five  thousand  members  in  German  concentration 
camps  because  they  will  no  more  "Heil  Hitler"  than  they 
will  salute  the  flag.  Jehovah's  Witnesses  are  today  a 
symbol  of  the  fear-bred  intolerance  which  can  engulf 
the  rights  not  only  of  helpless  minorities  but  of  all  the 
peoples  of  a  free  land.  It  is  well  to  stop,  while  it  still  is 
possible  to  stop,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  Nve  can  afford 
to  make  martyrs  by  persecuting  those  we  disagree  with, 
distrust,  or  dislike. 

Aliens  in  America 

As   THIS   IS    WRITTEN,   PLANS   ARE   COMPLETED   FOR   THE   REGIS- 

tration  of  some  three  and  a  half  million  alien  residents 
of  the  United  States.  By  the  time  this  article  is  in  print, 
the  enrollment  will  have  begun,  under  the  Smith  act 
which  requires  all  non-citizens  of  fourteen  years  or  older 
to  be  fingerprinted  and  to  answer  under  oath  fifteen 
questions  as  to  identity,  date  and  means  of  entry  into 
this  country,  occupation,  place  of  employment,  "member- 
ships or  activities  in  clubs,  organizations  or  societies," 
military  or  naval  service,  relatives  living  in  the  United 
States,  record  of  arrest  or  imprisonment  here  or  abroad, 
affiliation  with  organizations  over  the  past  five  years  "de- 
voted in  whole  or  in  part  to  influencing  or  furthering  the 
political  activities,  public  relations,  or  public  policy  of  a 
foreign  government."  The  penalty  for  refusal  to  register 
between  August  27  and  December  26  is  fine  and  im- 
prisonment; a  registrant  wilfully  making  false  statements 
is  liable  to  imprisonment  or  fine,  or  both,  and,  if  he  has 
been  here  less  than  five  years,  he  may  be  deported. 

Earl  G.  Harrison,  a  leading  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar,  drafted  by  Solicitor  General  Francis  Biddle  to  direct 
the  registration,  has  broadcast  the  assurance  that  "non- 
citizens  should  not  fear  registering.  They  should  realize 
that  the  measure  is  intended  to  safeguard  the  land  that 
has  given  many  of  them  sanctuary  from  oppression."  The 
law  itself  and  those  who  are  administering  it  promise 
that  "alien  registration  records  will  be  kept  secret  and 
confidential."  Department  of  Justice  statements  in  many 
languages  repeat  that  "no  law-respecting  and  loyal  alien 
in  this  country  can  be  harmed  because  of  the  registration 
program.  In  fact,  compliance  with  this  act  will  serve  to 
protect  him." 

None  of  this  has  served  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  thou- 
sands of  those  residents  who  come  under  the  registration 
provision  of  the  Smith  act.  The  social  agencies  special- 
izing in  service  to  the  foreign-born  hear  grim  stories  of 
dread  and  fear.  Here  is  a  man  who  for  a  dozen  years 
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has  been  a  law-abiding  resident  of  an  American  com- 
munity. But  as  a  boy  he  served  a  prison  term  in  his 
native  town  for  raiding  a  neighbor's  chicken  roosts.  Now 
he  must  reveal  this  dark  past,  which  he  failed  to  confess 
at  Ellis  Island,  and  his  "conviction  of  felony"  is  a  prima 
jade  cause  of  deportation.  "What  will  they  do  to  me?" 
Another  man,  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  came  here  with 
his  parents  when  he  was  four  years  old.  His  father  never 
was  naturalized.  The  boy  from  Nova  Scotia  is  now  a 
middle-aged  man.  His  wife,  his  daughter  and  sons,  his 
employer  do  not  know  that  he  is  not  a  citizen.  "It  was 
just  carelessness,  and  now  I  am  afraid  it  will  spoil  my 
home  and  my  job.  ..." 

An  old  woman  came  from  Ireland  "about  1890,  or 
mebbe  longer,  I  was  a  slip  of  a  thing.  ..."  She  does 
not  know  the  year  she  arrived,  the  name  of  the  boat, 
the  port  of  arrival.  Her  parents  died  years  ago.  She  has 
no  proof  of  legal  entry,  no  clue  to  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. "Shure,  we  niver  bothered  with  the  papers.  ..." 
And  she  weeps  and  wrings  her  hands. 

A  Finnish  couple  who  came  into  this  country  irregular- 
ly were  approached  by  a  shyster  lawyer.  For  $600  he  prom- 
ised to  "fix  it  all  up,"  supplying  documents  to  "prove" 
legal  entry  through  the  Port  of  New  York.  Troubled 
non-citizens  have  been  told  that  they  must  pay  $10  or 
even  $25  for  "fingerprints  required  under  the  Registration 
Act."  Over  the  radio,  through  newspaper  statements,  in 
the  foreign  language  press,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  tried  to  inform  aliens  that  "there  will  be  no  registra- 
tion fee  whatsoever,"  that  fingerprinting  must  be  done  at 
the  postoffice,  and  that  there  is  no  fee  attached  to  this 
procedure.  But  in  spite  of  a  flood  of  explicit  informa- 
tion, tens  of  thousands  of  non-citizens  are  frightened, 
anxious,  insecure,  exploited,  as  this  country  undertakes 
the  first  enrollment  of  its  alien  residents.  There  is  no 
question  of  invasion  of  civil  liberties  when  the  govern- 
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ment  seeks  information  required  for  public  purposes. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  title 
of  the  Smith  act  drives  a  wedge  between  citizens  and 
non-citizens.  It  stirs  fear  and  resentment.  Over  against 
the  information  the  new  law  will  make  available  must 
be  set  the  anxiety  and  embarrassment  of  thousands  of 
law-abiding  residents,  many  of  them  refugees  from  per- 
secution overseas,  others  acutely  sensitive  about  their  non- 
citizen  status,  pathetically  eager  to  "be  Americans,"  sur- 
prised and  hurt  by  this  far-reaching  expression  of  the 
widespread  suspicion  that  every  alien  is  "undesirable." 

Minority  Political  Parties — Extremist  and  Otherwise 

MINORITY  POLITICAL  GROUPS,  PARTICULARLY  THOSE  WITH 
foreign  entanglements,  are  even  more  sharply  under 
suspicion  than  are  non-citizens.  The  outstanding  examples 
are,  of  course,  the  communists  and  the  members  of  the 
Nazi  Bund.  Both  groups  have  added  fuel  to  the  flame 
of  disfavor  by  their  bad  manners  and  by  repeated  evidence 
of  their  lack  of  sympathy  with  American  traditions  and 
practices.  A  WPA  ruling  bars  any  alien,  communist,  or 
member  of  "any  Nazi  Bund  organization"  from  employ- 
ment on  any  work  project;  and  a  WPA  job  is  open  only 
to  the  applicant  who  has  made  "affidavit  as  to  United 
States  citizenship  and  to  the  effect  that  he  is  not  a  com- 
munist and  not  a  member  of  any  Nazi  Bund  organiza- 
tion." Similarly  a  civil  service  ruling  bars  from  the 
public  service  members  of  "the  Communist  party,  the  Ger- 
man Bund,  or  any  other  communist,  Nazi,  or  fascist  or- 
ganization." 

Given  the  state  of  the  world,  and  the  general  record 
of  communists  and  Bund  members  as  tireless  agitators, 
there  is  sound  reason  for  keeping  them  out  of  positions 
of  public  trust.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  justify  the  ex- 
clusion of  these  groups  from  work  relief,  a  discrimination 
which  is  likely  to  fix  individuals  in  their  antagonism  to 
the  American  way  of  life,  rather  than  convince  them  of 
the  fallacies  of  communist  or  Nazi  principles  and 
methods.  And  it  must  not  be  lost  to  sight  that  discrim- 
inatory legislation  of  this  type  creates  resentments  and 
embitterments  which  may  find  expression  in  "overt  acts" 
far  more  dangerous  than  the  soapboxing  of  extremists. 

WHEN  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  POLITICAL  MINORITIES  SHUTS 
them  out  of  participation  in  campaigns  and  elections,  the 
injury  to  the  democratic  process  is  more  direct  and  more 
far-reaching.  In  many  states,  the  barrier  to  normal  activity 
by  minority  parties  virtually  excludes  them  from  the 
political  scene.  Thus,  in  New  York  State,  a  party  must 
poll  50,000  votes  to  maintain  a  place  on  the  ballot.  In  at 
least  ten  states,  the  filing  of  a  percentage  of  the  total 
votes  cast  in  the  last  election  is  required  to  put  a  minority 
party  ticket  before  the  voters.  In  Ohio,  the  rule  is  15  per 
cent,  amounting  to  362,000  signatures  this  year — a  formi- 
dable task  for  a  group  with  limited  campaign  funds, 
however  useful  it  might  be  as  a  protest  party.  In  eight 
southern  states,  poll  tax  laws  serve  to  disfranchise  thou- 
sands of  citizens  on  low  income  levels,  where  minority 
parties  usually  have  their  beginnings.  Other  states  re- 
quire that  any  party  seeking  a  place  on  the  ballot  must 
file  petitions  months  in  advance  of  the  election,  thus 
destroying  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  vitality  of  inde- 
pendent political  action — that  is,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
platforms  and  candidates  of  the  major  parties.  Such  de- 
vices serve  to  limit  political  discussion,  narrow  the  range 
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of  wholesome  criticism,  and  as  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  has  pointed  out,  "protect  the  two  party  system, 
regarded  by  the  legislators  of  those  parties  as  adequate  to 
express  any  reasonable  demands."  And  the  minority 
groups,  with  every  avenue  of  effective  political  expression 
shut,  are  apt  to  lose  all  faith  in  democratic  processes. 

Conscientious  Objectors  and  the  Draft 

DURING  THE  WORLD  WAR  NO  UNPOPULAR  MINORITY  GROUP 
suffered  more  painful  persecution  than  the  conscientious 
objectors  to  war.  The  range  of  exemption  from  the  draft 
on  grounds  of  conscience  was  narrow;  the  question  was 
passed  upon  by  military  tribunals.  In  some  instances, 
conscientious  objectors  suffered  prison  punishments  the 
records  of  which  read  like  reports  from  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camps.  These  were  the  brutal  exceptions,  but  even 
conscientious  objectors  who  accepted  noncombatant  serv- 
ice in  hospitals  or  camps  often  had  to  endure  taunts, 
sneers,  petty  persecution,  or  complete  ostracism.  Many 
communities  in  the  post-war  years  expressed  regret  for 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  few  who  dared  defy  popular 
opinion  for  the  sake  of  conscience. 

As  this  is  written,  the  nation's  first  peacetime  draft  bill 
is  being  debated  in  the  Senate.  The  Burke-Wadsworth 
measure  provides  that  "nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  require  any  person  to  be  subject  to  com- 
batant training  or  service  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  who,  by  reason  of  religious  training 
and  belief,  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in 
war  in  any  form."  The  local  draft  board  is  directed  to 
refer  such  cases  not  to  military  authorities  but  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  "for  inquiry  and  hearing."  If  the 
department  sustains  the  objector,  he  may  be  assigned 
to  noncombatant  service,  or  to  "work  of  national  im- 
portance under  civilian  direction." 

Liberal  groups  point  out  that,  while  the  procedure  is 
an  advance  over  World  War  provisions,  the  definition  of 
a  conscientious  objector  is  unjustly  limited,  since  it  covers 
only  members  of  religious  bodies. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  other  groups  urge  that  a  section,  drafted 
by  the  Quakers  and  based  on  experience  under  the  British 
National  Service  Act  of  1939,  be  substituted  for  the  pres- 
ent provision  of  the  Burke-Wadsworth  Bill.  It  would 
broaden  the  definition,  and  read:  "Nothing  contained  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  require  any  person  to  be 
subject  to  training  or  service  in  the  land  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  who  is  conscientiously  opposed  to 
participation  in  war  in  any  form,  nor  to  require  any 
person  to  be  subject  to  training  or  service  in  such  forces 
in  any  capacity  to  which  he  is  conscientiously  opposed." 
The  substitute  section  would  create  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  "a  Bureau  of  Conscientious  Objectors  under  the 
direction  of  a  commissioner  who  shall  be  a  civilian  and 
shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Attorney  General." 
This  bureau  would  set  up  civilian  boards  of  inquiry  in 
each  state  or  territory,  with  a  national  civilian  board  of 
appeal  empowered  to  review  their  findings.  To  non- 
combatant  service,  and  "work  of  national  importance 
under  civilian  direction,"  the  substitute  section  would  add 
a  third  possible  disposition  of  the  conscientious  objectors' 
case:  "complete  exemption  to  each  person  conscientiously 
unable  to  accept  combatant  or  noncombatant  military 
service  or  work  of  national  importance.  ..." 

Such  a  section  in  the  conscription  bill,  it  is  urged,  would 


Kirby  in  the  New  York  Post 
Speaking  of  Flame-Throwers! 

safeguard  liberty  of  conscience  which  is  "one  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  the  rights  we  want  to  defend  against 
Hitler." 

Civil  Servants  and  Politics 

THE  QUESTION  OK  THE  RIGHTS  AND  LIBERTIES  OF  ANOTHER 
special  group  of  Americans  is  argued  both  by  those  who 
criticize  and  those  who  defend  the  two  Hatch  acts,  cur- 
tailing the  political  activity  of  federal  employes,  and  of 
state  and  local  workers  employed  "in  connection  with 
any  activity  which  is  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
loans  or  grants  made  by  the  United  States."  Under  the 

1939  act,  about  980,000  federal  employes  and  under  the 

1940  act,  about   1,500,000  state  and   local   employes  of 
agencies  disbursing  federal  funds  are  forbidden  to  take 
part  in  any  partisan  political  activity,  under  pain  of  dis- 
missal.  Certain  activities,  including  solicitation  of  funds, 
are  defined  as  criminal,  subjecting  the  convicted  public 
servant  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Critics  of  the  Hatch  acts  hold  that  the  legislation  in- 
fringes the  rights  of  citizens  to  participate  in  the  political 
life  of  the  country.  Friends  of  the  measure  point  out  that 
they  do  not  prevent  the  discussion  of  broad  issues  by  any 
public  servant  at  any  time;  he  is  debarred  only  from 
partisan  activity  on  behalf  of  a  political  party  or  candidate. 
Further,  the  advocates  of  the  laws  hold  that  the  real  im- 
pairment of  the  civil  liberties  of  public  servants  lies,  not 
in  curtailing  their  partisan  activities,  but  in  permitting 
coercion,  direct  or  indirect,  by  superiors  seeking  to  con- 
trol their  votes  or  compel  contributions  to  campaign  funds. 

Possible  Abuses  in  the  Name  of  Defense 

IN   ADDITION   TO   MEASURES   DIRECTED  TO   CERTAIN   GROUPS   OF 

the  population,  the  temper  of  the  times  has  brought  for- 
ward proposals  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  curtail 
the  liberties  or  impair  the  security  of  us  all.  Most 
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dramatic  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House  by  a  thumping  majority  and  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  directing  the  Attorney  General  "notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law"  to  arrest  and  deport  to  his 
native  Australia  the  West  Coast  labor  leader,  Harry 
Bridges,  "whose  presence  in  this  country  the  Congress 
deems  hurtful."  This  measure,  if  it  were  enacted  and  up- 
held, would  mean  that  no  resident  of  this  country  could 
continue  to  count  on  the  constitutional  provision  for- 
bidding bills  of  attainder,  the  guarantees  of  "due  process," 
and  trial  by  jury.  As  Congressman  Leavy  of  Washington 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  arguing  against  the 
proposal:  "I  could  not  in  good  conscience  vote  for  it 
when  I  knew  that  by  so  doing  I  would  violate  my  oath 
as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
knowingly  become  a  party  to  the  most  vicious  of  all 
subversive  activities,  that  of  tearing  down  and  destroying 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  through  152 
years  have  safeguarded  and  protected  America." 

Preoccupation  with  alien  registration  under  the  Smith 
act  has  diverted  attention  from  the  possibilities  of  the 
two  "subversive  activities"  titles  of  the  measure.  The  first 
makes  it  unlawful  to  "interfere  with,  impair  or  influence 
the  loyalty,  morale  or  discipline  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States";  the  second  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful "to  knowingly  or  wilfully  advocate,  abet,  advise,  or 
teach  the  duty,  necessity,  desirability,  or  propriety  of  over- 
throwing or  destroying  any  government  in  the  United 
States  by  force  or  violence,"  to  write,  publish,  circulate, 
distribute  or  display  any  written  or  printed  matter  to  this 
effect,  or  to  organize  or  join  an  organization  with  these 
ends.  This  is  broad,  vague  language,  and,  like  the  Espio- 
nage Act  of  1918,  it  may  open  the  way  to  the  persecution 
of  unpopular  minorities  in  many  communities. 

The  House  has  passed  and  the  Senate  is  considering  a 
bill  authorizing  the  tapping  of  telephone  wires  as  a  de- 
fense measure.  The  bill  provides  that  before  the  G-men 
resort  to  what  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  once  branded  "a  dirty 
business"  the  Attorney  General  must  certify  in  writing 
that  there  is  "probable  cause"  to  believe  that  interference 
with  the  national  defense  by  sabotage,  espionage,  or  "in 
any  other  manner"  has  taken  place  or  is  imminent.  The 
bill  also  restricts  the  use  of  evidence  obtained  by  wire 
tapping  to  the  case  for  which  it  was  sought.  But  trade 
unions  fear  that  if  wire  tapping  is  permitted  it  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  strike  activities  by  relating  them 
to  national  defense.  And  those  who  remember  the  winter 
of  1917-18  are  likely  to  fear  the  political  misuse  of  wire 
tapping,  however  it  may  be  safeguarded. 

Average  Citizens  and  Civil  Liberties 

IN    THE    SPRING    OF    1939,    ATTORNEY    GENERAL    MURPHY    ES- 

tablished  in  the  Department  of  Justice  a  special  Civil 
Liberties  Unit:  "...  to  make  a  study  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  Acts  of 
Congress  relating  to  civil  rights  with  reference  to  present 
conditions,  and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations  in 
respect  thereto,  and  to  direct,  supervise,  and  conduct 
prosecutions  of  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  Acts  of  Congress  guaranteeing  civil  rights." 
The  unit  functions  directly  when  public  officials  "wil- 
fully and  maliciously"  deprive  citizens  of  basic  liberties 
guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Thus  if  a  mob  beats  up 
one  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  it  is  a  situation  for  local  peace 
officers  to  handle.  But  if  a  policeman  or  sheriff  joins  the 


mob,  or  helps  organize  and  direct  it,  then  federal  authori- 
ties may  have  jurisdiction.  A  case  soon  to  be  tried  in  the 
federal  court  in  Atlanta  concerns  a  Negro  boy  allegedly 
burned  during  a  "third  degree"  examination  by  a  police 
officer.  In  that  instance  a  federal  indictment  has  been 
upheld  because,  it  is  claimed,  the  rights  of  the  boy  were 
infringed,  not  by  private  citizens  but  by  a  public  official. 
A  federal  civil  liberties  case  pending  in  New  Orleans 
hinges  on  evidence  that  it  was  a  policeman  who  beat  up 
a  news  photographer  taking  election  pictures.  The  Civil 
Liberties  Unit  has  several  peonage  cases  under  considera- 
tion. Its  staff  has  advised  with  local  officials  in  a  number 
of  situations  which  threatened  violation  of  fundamental 
rights  through  the  enforcement  of  ordinances  which  ap- 
peared to  be  unconstitutional  because  they  restricted  the 
right  to  assemble,  to  picket,  or  to  distribute  leaflets. 

The  experience  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Unit  underscores 
the  experience  in  regard  to  civil  liberties  in  each  period 
of  national  emergency.  For  whatever  the  facts  of  in- 
fringement uncovered  by  the  investigators  sent  out  from 
Washington,  the  Unit  operates  under  criminal  statutes, 
and  the  Constitution  requires  that  the  case  be  tried  in  the 
district  where  the  offense  was  committed,  and  decided 
by  a  jury  of  local  citizens.  Thus  in  the  last  analysis  it  is 
not  constitutional  safeguards  or  statutory  provisions  but 
the  climate  of  local  opinion  which  determines  the  issue. 
In  what  southern  community,  for  example,  would  it  be 
possible  to  secure  redress  for  a  Negro  citizen  barred  from 
the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  right  to  vote  or  to  seek 
election  to  public  office?  Could  the  free  speech  rights  of 
a  farm  labor  organizer  be  safeguarded  in  the  "factories 
in  the  fields"  of  a  California  county  dominated  by  the 
Associated  Farmers?  In  most  instances  of  mob  violence 
it  has  been  impossible  to  bring  the  leaders  to  trial,  and 
this  difficulty  is  intensified  when  the  mob  has  included 
officials  or  other  leading  citizens. 

Laws  on  the  statute  books,  experience  has  made  clear, 
are  often  less  important  than  the  administration  of  the 
bws.  Wise  enforcement  can  mitigate  the  effects  of  harsh 
or  hasty  measures.  But  a  ruthless  prosecutor,  an  intim- 
idated sheriff,  a  graft  hungry  police  chief,  a  prejudiced 
judge  or  jury,  can  defeat  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  the  rights  of  minorities. 

It  must  be  made  clearer  than  it  ever  has  been  in  the 
past  that  defense  of  the  rights  of  unpopular  groups  and 
individuals  does  not  necessarily  signify  approval  of  their 
opinions  or  of  their  cause.  On  the  contrary,  the  average 
citizen  has  a  selfish  stake,  which  he  unfortunately  does 
not  always  perceive,  in  upholding  the  rights  (but  not 
more  than  the  rights)  of  the  most  annoying  critics  of 
what  he  holds  to  be  American  principles  and  practices. 
For  the  keystone  of  his  own  liberties  is  the  fact  that  the 
basic  law  of  our  Republic  knows  no  exceptions  in  the 
application  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  crisis  we  face  as  a  result  of  totalitarian  advance 
even  now  is  being  resolved  in  our  own  hearts  and  minds; 
for  we  control  the  temper  of  our  times.  Do  we  value 
civil  liberty — even  when  it  is  a  nuisance — even  when  it  is 
abused  as  a  cloak  for  disloyal  minority  groups?  Our 
answer  to  this  question,  from  Main  Street  to  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  will  determine  the  validity  of  the  American  way. 
It  is  easy  to  make  martyrs.  But  martyrs  are  a  conspicuous 
characteristic  of  the  dictatorships  which  now  challenge 
our  institutions  and  our  security.  That  should  serve  as  a 
special  warning  to  every  American  in  these  grave  days. 
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Specialists  in  Journalism 


by  STEPHEN  E.  FITZGERALD 


The  rise  of  that  modern  newspaper  phenomenon,  the  specialist,  is  here 
described  by  one  of  them — a  Sunpaper  man  from  Baltimore  who,  as  a 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard,  observed  a  novel  experiment  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press. 


It    WAS    BY    A    COMBINATION    OF    FORTUITOUS    CIRCUMSTANCES 

that  the  Nieman  Foundation  was  inaugurated  two  years 
ago  just  as  the  intramural  dissection  of  journalism,  its 
merits  and  its  flaws,  had  reached  what  seemed  to  be  an 
all-time  peak.  Newspapermen  were  wondering  more  and 
more  about  just  what  it  was  that  they  thought  they  were 
doing,  and  how  well  they  were  doing  it.  The  origins  of 
that  critical  self-examination  stemmed  in  large  part  from 
the  depression,  for  it  was  the  close  of  the  Golden  Age  in 
1929,  and  the  subsequent  crisis,  that  forced  newspapers 
to  struggle  manfully,  but  often  ineptly,  with  an  increas- 
ingly complex  world.  For  the  press,  nothing  seemed  quite 
so  simple,  quite  so  certain,  as  it  had  only  a  few  years 
before.  Radio  on  the  left,  newsmagazines  on  the  right, 
volleyed  and  thundered;  even  the  poor,  neglected  reader 
began  to  register  a  protest,  the  same  protest  made  so  clear 
when  Fortune  Magazine  took  the  poll  which  showed  a 
surprising  lack  of  public  confidence  in  at  least  some  sec- 
tions of  the  press. 

Some  of  the  larger  and  better  newspapers,  of  course, 
managed  to  meet  and  solve  these  new  problems  with  a 
high  degree  of  success.  So  did  some  of  the  better  news- 
papermen. And  one  demonstration  of  this  success,  this 
trend  toward  better  news  coverage  and  better  interpreta- 
tion, was  the  comparatively  rapid  rise  of  the  specialist,  a 
new  kind  of  newspaperman  who  would  not  have  looked 
very  familiar  to  the  "ace  reporter"  of  two  decades  ago. 
There  had  always  been  news  writers  who  "experted"  in 
such  fields  as  finance,  the  drama,  and  politics.  But  during 
the  depths  of  the  depression  and  the  post-depression  era, 
the  specialists  began  to  pop  up  elsewhere — in  such  rela- 
tively new  fields  as  medical  science,  the  physical  sciences, 
social  security  legislation  and  welfare,  the  economic 
front,  military  affairs,  education,  state  and  municipal  af- 
fairs, taxation,  foreign  policy,  prison  problems,  and  hous- 
ing. Stirring  developments  were  in  evidence  on  what  has 
been  called  the  social  frontier,  and  the  new  specialists 
were  the  front  line  correspondents,  assigned  as  liaison 
officers  between  the  technical  experts  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  lay  public  on  the  other. 

To  a  large  degree,  these  specialists  who  came  into 
their  own  after  the  depression  were  staff  men  who,  so 
interested  in  certain  problems  that  they  could  not  help 
writing  about  them,  became  specialists  largely  on  their 
own  initiative.  Very  few  of  them  were  non-journalists, 
hired  because  they  were  already  experts,  although  this 
practice  has  been  followed  to  a  small  extent  by  some 
papers.  In  most  cases  the  new  specialists  are  men  with 
a  broad,  general  background  of  news  reporting  who  have 


gone  on  to  develop  particular  knowledge  in  some  one 
field.  There  are  many  of  them,  today.  It  is  not  now  at 
all-  unusual  for  one  newspaperman  to  ask  another: 
"What's  your  field?"  But  a  few  years  ago  such  a  query 
would  generally  have  elicited  a  look  of  bewilderment. 
A  field?  To  tbe  typical  "old  time"  newspaperman  his 
field  was  murder,  fire,  suicide,  crime,  accident,  shipping, 
politics,  sports- — anything  and  everything  that  happened 
to  be  "hot."  He  was  a  kind  of  journalistic  gadfly,  darting 
about  from  topic  to  topic,  seldom  pausing.  But  no  more 
— no  more,  at  least,  for  that  newer  type  of  news  writer 
whose  work  may  now  be  found  to  an  increasing  extent 
in  most  metropolitan  dailies  and  even  in  some  of  the 
smaller  journals. 

Elevating  Journalism  by  Elevating  Journalists 

ALL  THIS  WAS  PART  OF  THE  STILL-CHANGING  BACKGROUND  OF 

journalism  when  more  than  a  million  dollars  from  the 
estate  of  Lucius  Nieman,  Milwaukee  publisher,  was  be- 
queathed to  Harvard.  The  only  string  tied  to  the  be- 
quest was  the  stipulation  that  it  be  used  to  "promote  and 
elevate  the  standards  of  journalism  in  the  United  States. 
..."  It  was  as  vague  as  that.  At  first  the  university  was 
a  little  skeptical  about  taking  on  so  exacting  a  task. 
Where  to  start?  The  obvious  step  was  the  creation  of 
another  school  of  journalism,  but  Harvard  was  not  eager 
to  do  that  and,  besides,  the  university  knew  of  the  repu- 
tation (a  low  one)  that  most  such  schools  enjoy,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  among  practicing  journalists.  But  then  came 
an  idea,  conceived  in  the  fertile  brain  of  President  James 
Bryant  Conant.  Why  not  try  a  wholly  new  plan?  Why 
not — so  the  idea  went — try  to  elevate  journalism  by  ele- 
vating some  journalists,  by  picking  out  men  who  could 
spend  a  year  in  residence  at  the  university  and  who 
showed  by  their  records,  their  ideas,  and  their  published 
work,  that  they  could  spend  such  a  year  fruitfully?  In- 
stead of  spending  their  income  from  the  Nieman  bequest 
on  a  new  faculty,  why  not  give  the  selected  men  grants 
equivalent  to  their  professional  incomes,  so  that  they  could 
afford  to  take  a  furlough  from  their  papers?  And  so  it 
was  done.  In  the  year  1938-39  there  were  nine  Nieman 
Fellows  at  Harvard.  Last  year  there  were  twelve,  and 
next  fall  there  will  be  fifteen. 

President  Conant's  idea  coincided  so  neatly  with  the 
rise  of  journalistic  specialization,  with  the  growing  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  newspapermen  that  there  were  a  lot 
of  things  they  did  not  know  enough  about — problems 
which  refused  to  yield  before  mere  facility — that  there 
was,  and  still  is,  a  rush  of  applicants  for  fellowships.  So 
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far,  though  only  thirty-six  newspapermen  have  won  the 
awards,  some  750  have  applied,  including  straight  re- 
porters, specialists,  copy  readers,  foreign  correspondents, 
editorial  writers,  city  editors,  managing  editors,  and  even 
a  few  publishers.  The  last  group  of  Fellows,  in  fact,  did 
include  one  publisher,  Hodding  Carter,  of  Greenville, 
Miss.,  who  had  made  part  of  his  reputation  as  a  southern 
liberal  by  fighting  the  Huey  Long  machine  in  Louisiana. 
As  the  scheme  worked  out,  most  of  the  men  selected 
are,  in  one  sense  or  another,  specialists  or  men  with  spe- 
cialized knowledge.  This  was  not  intentional  on  the 
part  of  the  university,  but  it  so  happens  that  the  best 
applications  are  written  by  men  who  want  to  work  on  a 
rather  definite  and  coordinated  program.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  group  which  has  just  returned  to  its  jobs. 
Weldon  James,  formerly  of  the  United  Press  and  now 
with  the  new  New  York  daily,  P.  M.,  is  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent with  a  close  knowledge  of  Spain  and  the  Far 
East  and  problems  of  foreign  policy.  William  P.  Vogel, 
Jr.,  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  is  an  expert  on 
municipal  affairs.  Carroll  Kilpatrick,  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  and  Edward  Wyatt,  of  the  Peters- 
burg (Va.)  Progress-Index,  are  both  editorial  writers  with 
an  eye  on  national  politics  and  government.  William  P. 
Dickinson,  of  the  United  Press,  is  an  executive,  an  ex- 
perienced reporter,  and  was  northwest  news  manager  for 
his  wire  service  when  selected.  Glenn  Nixon,  of  the 
United  States  News,  has  done  most  of  his  work  on  the 
economic  front  in  Washington.  Steven  M.  Spencer,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  is  a  science  writer. 
Volta  Torrey,  of  the  Associated  Press,  was  doing  a  week- 
ly news  digest  for  nationwide  distribution  when  he  was 
given  a  fellowship.  Oscar  Buttedahl,  from  North  Dakota, 
is  the  editor  of  a  small  liberal  weekly,  the  Bismarck 
Leader,  and  is  interested  in  agricultural  economics  and 
farm  problems.  Edward  Allen,  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
perhaps  came  the  closest  to  being  a  general  reporter,  but 
his  work  in  the  university  lay  largely  in  the  field  of  labor, 
labor  law,  and  social  movements.  Carter,  who  published 
the  Delta  Democrat-Times,  and  who  is  now  also  with 
P.  M.,  has  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  South  and  its  prob- 
lems, a  field  which  he  explored  again  at  Harvard.  My 
own  work  on  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  for  the  last 
several  years  has  involved  specialization  in  the  sphere  of 
governmental  activities,  especially  those  touching  the 
"social  scene,"  via  such  fields  as  social  security,  welfare, 
unemployment,  and  legislation,  with,  of  course,  the  in- 
evitable background  of  politics  ever  present. 

Dinner — for  Insiders  Only 

SUCH  WAS  THE  GROUP  WHICH  ASSEMBLED  LAST  SEPTEMBER  IN 

fair  Cambridge  (intellectually  great,  architecturally  mon- 
trous).  It  was  an  experienced  group,  but  a  heterogeneous 
one.  We  agreed  unanimously  on  virtually  nothing.  Some 
of  us  were  isolationists,  some  interventionists;  some  fav- 
ored New  Deal  progress! vism,  some  were  a  little  sour; 
some  had  a  liking  for  the  "intellectual  approach,"  some 
liked  to  look  at  things  in  "a  practical  way";  some  fell  in 
love  with  the  university  at  the  very  start — two  men  seri- 
ously considered  staying  on  and  working  for  Ph.  D.'s — 
and  one  or  two,  at  the  end,  admitted  that  they  were  glad 
to  be  getting  back;  some  formed  surprisingly  intimate 
and  warm  friendships  with  faculty  members,  others  had 
only  nodding  acquaintances;  and,  finally,  some  were 


quiet  and  monosyllabic  and  some  of  us  were  highly  vocal 
and  articulate. 

But  behind  all  this  differentiation  there  did  exist  a 
certain  bond  which  made  it  possible  for  us  to  get  to- 
gether at  Nieman  dinners  on  a  congenial  and  common 
basis.  All  of  us  were  experienced  newspapermen,  all  were 
in  Cambridge  because  we  wanted  a  chance  to  get  at  some 
of  the  things  we  thought  needed  getting  at,  all  .of  us 
had  a  lively  and  an  enduring  interest  in  the  world  and 
its  problems.  We  all  knew,  too,  that  the  task  of  the  press 
which  we  were  helping  to  produce  was  becoming  more 
and  more  exacting,  demanding  more  emphasis  on  in- 
terpretation and  backgrounding  and  less  emphasis  on 
the  plain  fact,  and  that  this,  in  turn,  called  for  a  higher 
degree  of  skill  and  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
journalist.  We  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
is  not  so  popular  as  it  might  be — the  criticism  is  especially 
severe  in  academic  circles — and  conscious  also  that  the 
failures  of  the  press  are  by  no  means  to  be  blamed  always 
on  what  President  Roosevelt  called  the  counting-room  in- 
fluence. We  knew  that  even  with  all  the  counting  rooms 
abolished,  there  would  still  remain  some  shockingly  bad 
editing,  some  shockingly  bad  writing,  and  some  shock- 
ingly bad  interpreting — in  short,  failures  on  the  perform- 
ance level.  Moreover,  none  of  us  could  escape  the  realiza- 
tion that  some  of  the  forces  stirring  journalism  up — 
demonstrated  in  part  by  the  newsmagazines,  the  news 
digests,  the  private  dope-sheets,  and  the  appearance  of 
"streamlined"  journalism — were  little  less  than  revolu- 
tionary. We  knew  there  existed  a  tremendous  demand 
for  crisp,  brief,  intelligible,  coordinated  accounts  of  cur- 
rent events  which  few  newspapers  were  willing  to  bother 
with  only  a  few  years  ago.  And  so  it  was  not  unnatural 
that,  with  that  common  interest,  we  looked  into  books 
and  into  lecture  courses  and  into  the  minds  of  scholars 
and  publishers  and  visiting  guests  at  our  dinners  to  see 
what  they  could  tell  us. 

What  they  told  us  was  quite  a  lot,  except  that  we  did 
not  come  even  close  to  agreeing  with  it  all.  Each  of  our 
guests  at  the  oft-held  Nieman  dinners  was  required  to 
let  his  hair  down  and  unburden  himself  of  whatever  idea 
or  ideas  happened  to  have  him  by  the  ear  at  the  time, 
and  then  give  us  a  chance  to  have  at  him  with  a  will. 
In  at  least  a  few  cases  this  having-at  process  was  carried 
on  with  such  vigor  that  our  moderator,  Louis  M. 
Lyons,  veteran  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  assistant  curator 
of  the  Nieman  Foundation,  had  to  exercise  some  degree 
of  diplomatic  tact.  Now  and  then  a  session  broke  up 
with  a  hurt  feeling  or  two  lying  around  loose.  Argu- 
ment, for  the  Nieman  Fellows,  became  an  occupational 
disease. 

What  goes  on  at  the  Nieman  dinners  is  strictly  off  the 
record,  but  at  least  the  framework  of  the  system  and  some 
of  the  guests  may  be  mentioned.  Walter  Lippmann,  the 
columnist,  had  an  exciting  time  defending  his  arguments 
against  government  planning  and  was  under  attack  from 
start  to  finish.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  came  and  argued  about  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  editorials,  and  many  another  intra- 
mural topic.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  head  man  of  the 
New  York  Times,  spent  a  long  and  interesting  evening 
describing  his  paper's  practices,  the  making  of  editorial 
policy,  and  the  ideas  and  men  which,  together,  bring  out 
that  newspaperman's  newspaper  on  schedule  every  morn- 
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Nieman  Fellows,  1939-1940.  First  Row:  J.  Edward  Allen,  Weldon  B.  James,  Carroll  Kilpatrick.  Second  Row: 
Edward  A.  Wyatt,  Glenn  C.  Nixon,  W.  P.  Vogel,  Jr.,  Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator.  Top  Row:  Arthur  Wild,  direc- 
tor, University  News  Office;  Steven  M.  Spencer,  Stephen  E.  Fitzgerald,  Volta  W.  Torrey,  Oscar  J.  Buttedahl 


ing.  H.  L.  Mencken,  the  sage  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpa- 
pers,  was  given  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  Harvard  Club 
and  then  vigorously  assailed  for  what  some  of  the  Fel- 
lows thought  unnecessary  conservatism.  Ralph  Ingersoll 
told  of  his  plans  for  reworking  the  journalistic  field  with 
P.  M.;  and  Herbert  Agar  and  Mark  Ethridge,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  told 
of  their  hopes  of  making  a  paper  that  would  be  both 
profitable  and  scrupulously  honest  at  the  same  time. 
Lewis  Mumford  produced  intellectual  fireworks,  some  of 
which  fell  on  him,  with  his  plea  for  a  militant  America. 
Vincent  Sheean,  of  "Personal  History"  fame,  told  of  his 
disillusionment  with  the  present  plight  of  liberalism  and 
his  desire  to  search  for  new  bases  for  a  democratic  faith. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  and  poet  Archie 
MacLeish,  now  librarian  of  Congress,  provided  a  memor- 
able and  all  too  short  evening.  Two  dinners,  and  brilliant 
ones  they  were,  too,  were  devoted  wholly  to  science  and 
scientists.  There  was  also  an  excellent  session  at  the  home 
of  President  Conant  when  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  our 
guest  and  talked  with  what  we  thought  extraordinary 
and  charming  frankness  about  national  problems — sur- 
prising all  of  us,  incidentally,  by  remembering  our  names 
and  the  names  of  our  papers.  There  were  many  others 
— publishers,  writers,  professional  critics — who  came  to 
drink  and  eat  and  talk  far  into  the  night. 

Meeting  the  Experts 

THE    DINNERS,    HOWEVER,    DO    NOT    TELL    THE    WHOLE    STORY. 

For  toward  the  middle  of  the  year,  in  order  to  get  an 


even  better  chance  at  some  of  the  faculty  people  who 
sometimes  did  not  have  a  chance  really  to  expand  at  the 
dinners,  the  Fellows  and  President  Conant  together  in- 
vented the  Nieman  seminars.  At  these  meetings,  some 
outstanding  faculty  member  in  whom  we  were  interested 
was  invited  to  appear — alone — and  talk  his  head  off 
about  the  current  goings-on  in  his  field.  We  usually  gave 
him  an  hour  in  which  to  expound,  and  then  we  reserved 
an  hour  to  argue  back  and  forth  about  the  points  he  did 
or  did  not  make.  These  sessions  were  even  less  formal 
than  the  dinners,  and  were  marked  by  much  smoking, 
arguing,  interruptions,  and  brief  bursts  of  oratory.  On 
the  whole  the  seminars  provided  us  with  some  of  our 
richest  hours,  for  they  gave  us  a  chance  to  pry  deeply 
into  the  minds  of  various  scholars  of  worldwide  eminence. 
Gaetano  Salvemini,  the  brilliant,  fiery  exile  from  Mus- 
solini's Italy,  was  one  of  our  seminar  guests  and  talked 
of  the  war,  his  homeland,  the  Risorgimento,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Italian  army  lacked  shoes.  William  Y.  Elliott, 
professor  of  government,  combined  a  discussion  of  the 
TNEC  inquiry  with  his  own  ideas  for  a  sound  foreign 
policy.  Paul  Sweezey,  the  young  and  extraordinarily  com- 
petent economist,  met  with  us  several  times  to  discuss 
current  economic  problems  in  the  light  of  economic  his- 
tory; and  his  senior  colleague,  Professor  Joseph  Schumpe- 
ter,  held  forth  in  his  unique  and  witty  style  on  the  "art 
of  political  analysis."  Perry  G.  E.  Miller  talked  of  the 
New  England  mind  and  the  sociology  of  Karl  Mannheim. 
Ralph  Barton  Perry  explored  the  philosophical  back- 
ground of  American  mores.  (Continued  on  page  476) 
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Church   becomes  clinic  when  Dr.   Dorothy  Boulding  Ferebee  and  her  trained  staff  bring  health  to  rural  Mississippi 


Cotton  Field  Clinic 


by  J.   D.   RATCLIFF 

A  colored  sorority  proves  to  the  South  that  the  health  of  the   Negro 
population  can  be  improved  by  Negro  initiative  with  white  cooperation. 


IN   THE  BACK  COUNTRY   OF   THE  FABULOUS   MISSISSIPPI   RlVER 

Delta  is  a  scene  no  casual  traveler  will  ever  witness.  Sev- 
eral hundred  Negroes  are  lounging  about  in  the  smother- 
ing July  heat.  All  kinds  of  Negroes:  babies  in  arms,  old 
men  twisted  with  rheumatism,  expectant  mothers,  husky 
young  field  hands.  As  they  loaf  or  munch  sandwiches  or 
drink  warm  soda  pop,  they  watch  what  is  happening 
under  the  cottonwood  trees,  where  a  dozen  colored  wom- 
en in  starched  white  uniforms  are  busily  at  work. 

Here  is  a  table  covered  with  a  white  sheet — a  table 
made  by  laying  an  unhinged  door  across  a  pair  of  saw- 
horses.  On  the  table  bubbles  a  sterilizer.  A  negro  nurse, 
quickly,  quietly,  takes  a  hypodermic  syringe  from  the 
sterilizer,  draws  it  full  of  toxoid,  and  shoots  it  into  the 
arm  of  a  frightened  five-year-old.  That  little  Negro  girl 
will  never  have  diphtheria.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table 
another  Negro  nurse  is  pressing  vaccine  into  the  arm  of 
a  howling  baby.  There's  one  victim  less  for  smallpox. 

Off  in  one  corner  of  the  cottonwood  grove  a  Negro 
woman  dentist  is  filling  teeth.  Power  for  her  portable 
drill  comes  from  a  treadle.  In  another  corner  a  Negro 
interviewer  listens  patiently  while  an  old  granny  de- 
scribes the  misery  of  chills  and  fevers  that  racks  her 
bonos.  No  microscopic  examination  is  needed  here.  Ma- 
laria. And  quinine  will  stop  it.  Farther  off  a  Negro 
woman  doctor  snaps  a  glass  seal  off  the  needle  end  of 


a  Keidel  tube.  The  tube's  vacuum  sucks  up  blood  from 
the  arm  of  a  young  fellow — blood  which  will  be  tested 
for  the  dread  spirochetes  of  syphilis.  The  strapping  young 
field  hand  is  neither  frightened  nor  ashamed  that  he  may 
have  this  disease.  "Bad  blood,"  he  calls  it — or  "old  dog." 
Here  in  this  lost  province  of  cotton's  kingdom,  where 
one  will  find  few  either  of  the  taboos  or  medical  blessings 
of  civilization,  syphilis  is  hideously  common,  and  carries 
no  social  stigma. 

The  spectacle  of  wretchedly  ill,  suffering,  and  ignorant 
Negroes  is  only  too  easy  to  find  in  our  America.  Denied 
education  and  kept  at  low  economic  levels,  the  Negro  in 
the  past  has  had  to  depend  on  the  white  man  for  what- 
ever medical  care  he  got.  Pioneer  work  by  the  Rosenwald 
Fund  has  helped  change  this.  Hospitals  have  opened  to 
allow  the  Negro  internships.  Scores  of  rural  counties 
have  added  Negro  public  health  nurses,  and  large  scale 
training  programs  for  midwives  have  been  launched.  The 
Negro's  hunger  for  health — far  more  acute  than  found 
among  whites  at  similar  economic  levels — is  getting  some 
satisfaction. 

This  cotton  field  clinic  is  simply  an  isolated  example 
of  the  Negro  taking  the  initiative  himself.  It  is  sponsored 
by  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha,  a  sorority  of  Negro  college  wom- 
en and  is  absolutely  unique.  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  surgeon 
general  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  calls 
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NOTICE! 

Colored  Health  Clinics 


Dr.  !•• 


puhiiv  ht*« 
morning. 


Alpha  Kappa  Alpha 
Sorority  Health  Committee 

Knllror  Caantt  Htnltli  Ueparlmatt  Ce 


Everyone  Come  to  A  Clinic  tor  Health  Advice 

I !  'KM*  AY,  JULY  11,  Mound  BSyou  A.  M  h.  Chutrh. 

.    i'i  Mouml  Bayou  A.  M.  K.  Church. 
.     "...  .<i*le  Church. 
'•rthithire,  Know! ton  Si-h-«j], 

iWootpn'-'.  M--    <mj<  Star  ('hurch. 

&JKDA1 

MONDAY  .M  LY  IT,  Srott,  BoWf  im?r  !?.  t'!imr  afternoon, 

WEONKSL»A'\  .  Ji  *I,Y  It*.  Choclaw.  Batjti^t  Church. 
THt'RSltAY,  Jl'LY  20.  Dahomey.  Storm 'a  Chapel' 
KKIOAY.  JTLY  -1    t'levelaml,  Peter's  k<*k  Church. 
SATTR1»AY.  -R'LV  22.  Boyf«,  Colored  School, 
,  .AY.  Jl'LY  23,  Woodbine  C"iom*  &WI. 

MONDAY,  JULY  24.  Meltonia,  AngosU  .ScWI,  Bock  of  Ages  Church, 
TUESDAY,  JtXY  25.  Malvimt,  Fork^.  -f  hoKut  School. 
WEDNESDAY.  JCLY  26.  MeriiroM,  Cohw!  Sdwot. 
TfU'RMMY.  .H'l.Y  27,  Shelby  iwvst!     New  Mi.  OHve  Church. 
FRIDAY.  .11.  !.V  '.£•>.  AllijTHtn}1.  ''okrreii  S-!.oo'.  ->r  Church. 
S.vrrUiJAY.  .iri.Y  -*j.  Dt-^.n.  Colored  School. 

\  .  ,iri.Y  :;o,  Hu<-hpuckena.  Colored  -i 
MONlJAY  -H'LY  ;•!!.  Puru'an,  Colored  School 

ALL  COME  AMD  BRING  THE  CHILDREH 


Rainbow-colored  handbills  announce  the  clinics 


it  one  of  the  best  jobs  of  volun- 
teer public  health  work  he 
has  ever  seen. 

For  five  years  now  these 
women  have  volunteered  each 
summer  to  take  health  to  a 
place  where  it  is  desperately 
needed  —  rural  Mississippi. 
They  have  given  their  summer 
vacations;  driven  their  own 
cars  over  bumpy  roads  to  set 
up  clinics  wherever  there  was 
room — in  schools,  churches, 
out  of  doors.  Annual  budgets 
drawn  from  dues  paid  by  the 
sorority's  2,200  Negro  mem- 
bers and  from  the  donations  of 
its  125  chapters  have  yet  to  ex- 
ceed $2,500.  Personnel,  largely 
composed  of  Negro  profession- 
al women,  shifts  each  year. 
Workers  who  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  donate 
their  services.  Tuskegee  sent  a 
Negro  public  health  nurse. 
Boston  sent  a  dentist  and 
Washington  a  physician.  A 
colored  nursery-school  teacher 
from  Philadelphia  helped  with 
secretarial  work  and  so  did  another  teacher  from  Nor- 
folk. Each  of  the  twelve  workers  is  allowed  $10.50  a 
week  for  board,  lodging,  and  laundry;  and  the  sorority 
supplies  gasoline  for  their  cars.  Otherwise  every  cent  ap- 
propriated goes  for  medical  supplies. 

On  time  donated  to  help  their  own  people,  this  remark- 
able group  has  immunized  about  14,500  children  against 
diphtheria  and  smallpox;  treated  thousands  of  adults  for 
malaria,  syphilis  and  other  diseases;  provided  expectant 
mothers  and  rickety  children  with  such  protective  food 
concentrates  as  dried  milk,  yeast,  and  vitamins. 

The  project  began  in  1933  when  a  member  of  the  so- 
rority, Ida  L.  Jackson,  Negro  junior-highschool  teacher  of 
Oakland,  Calif.,  heard  a  group  of  singers  from  Saints 
Industrial  School  of  Lexington,  Miss.  A  speaker  who 
accompanied  the  young  girls  described  conditions 

among  colored 
sharecroppers  in  the 
cotton  country.  It 
was  a  story  of  pov- 
erty and  ignorance, 
inevitable  handmaid- 
ens of  disease;  a 
story  of  leaky-roofed 
shanties  without 
screens  or  privies; 
and  of  family  in- 
comes of  less  than 
$50  a  year. 

Miss  Jackson  inves- 
tigated. Everything 
was  as  it  had  been 
pictured.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  her 
sorority  she  made  a 


wd  staff  of 
ut  for  uth«r 

oVlock  each 


novel  proposal  for  philan- 
thropy. Why  not  send  a  dele- 
gation of  volunteer  teachers  to 
Lexington,  Miss. — home  of  the 
Saints  School — to  conduct  ex- 
tension courses  for  teachers, 
and  classes  for  illiterate  adults 
as  well  as  for  youngsters? 
Wasn't  it  time  for  Negroes  to 
take  the  initiative  and  do 
something  for  their  own  peo- 
ple? Funds  were  forthcoming 
and  six  teachers  went  to  Mis- 
sissippi for  six  weeks  in  the 
summer  of  1934.  At  the  end 
of  their  work  all  agreed  they 
were  on  the  wrong  track.  The 
southern  Negro  was  first  of  all 
in  need  of  better  health.  Syph- 
ilis and  tuberculosis  given  him 
by  the  white  man  were  taking 
a  frightening  toll.  Infant  and 
maternal  mortality  were  inor- 
dinately high,  and  the  defici- 
ency diseases  that  accompany 
bad  diet  were  needlessly  preva- 
lent. Take  care  of  these 
things  first,  the  teachers  sug- 
gested, and  let  education  come 

later.  The  sorority  appropriated  $1,500  for  medical  work 
in  1935  and  appointed  Dr.  Dorothy  Boulding  Ferebee, 
Negro  general  practitioner  in  Washington,  to  head  a 
medical  mission. 

Dr.  Ferebee,  member  of  a  family  that  has  produced 
several  generations  of  lawyers,  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  grew  up  in  Boston.  She  attended  Simmons  College 
and  took  medicine  at  Tufts,  graduating  cum  laude.  From 
a  large  number  of  women  who  volunteered  for  service 
she  selected  a  group  of  eleven.  Plans  were  carefully 
drawn.  The  group  would  conduct  one  central  clinic  at 
Lexington  during  the  inactive  summer  "lay-by" — between 
cotton  chopping  and 
picking.  Work 
would  be  restricted 
to  giving  children 
under  twelve  protec- 
tion against  smallpox 
and  diphtheria.  Such 
a  program  would  be 
least  likely  to  arouse 
the  southern  plant- 
er's ever-present  fear 
of  "outside  agita- 
tors." 

When  these  wom- 
en arrived  in  Holmes 
County  a  heart- 
breaking  setback 
awaited  them.  The 
planters  refused  to 
allow  Negroes  to  at- 
tend the  clinics.  Dr. 
Ferebee  asked  help 
of  the  county  health 


Youngsters  wait  their  turn 
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officer.  Would  he  drive  with  her  to  see  the  landowners? 
He  readily  agreed.  For  several  days  they  went  through 
the  county.  The  story  Dr.  Ferebee  told  the  planters  was 
convincing.  She  was  interested  only  in  health.  Wasn't  it 
to  the  landowner's  advantage  to  share  this  interest?  Wasn't 
it  better  to  have  children  protected  against  diphtheria  than 
to  have  them  die  or  aid  in  spreading  the  disease? 

In  only  one  case  did  these  arguments  fail.  All  the 
other  planters  agreed  to  allow  the  work  to  begin — on  one 
condition.  The  group  would  have  to  conduct  its  clinics 
on  plantations,  under  the  owners'  watchful  eyes.  The 
plan  for  central  clinics  which  farm  workers  could  reach 
by  foot,  mule,  or  truck  had  to  be  abandoned. 

This  meant  mobile  clinics.  It  meant  that  the  Negro 
health  missionaries  would  have  to  make  arrangements  to 
refrigerate  biological  supplies,  storing  them  in  ice  plants 
over  the  county  and  withdrawing  them  only  as  they  were 
needed.  And  it  meant  that  doctors  and  nurses  trained 
in  the  use  of  adequate  hospital  facilities  would  have  to 
learn  to  use  whatever  was  at  hand.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  spite  of  added  complications  this  turned  out  to 
be  by  far  the  better  plan.  The  clinic  reached  people  in 
isolated  districts  who  could  never  have  trekked  miles  to 
a  central  location. 

After  a  few  days  spent  making  arrangements  and 
drawing  a  schedule  of  stops,  the  work  began.  That  sum- 
mer the  six-car  caravan  covered  5,300  miles  in  Holmes 
County.  The  women  workers  administered  2,000  doses 
of  diphtheria  "toxoid  and  3,000  doses  of  smallpox  vaccine. 

Fearing  that  the  sorority  might  not  have  funds  to 
finance  the  work  indefinitely,  Dr.  Ferebee  decided  to 
leave  Holmes  County,  and  the  second  summer's  work 
was  done  in  near-by  Bolivar  County.  She  wanted  to 
spread  the  effort  of  her  group  as  far  as  possible  in  re- 
lieving the  appalling  conditions  encountered. 

Bolivar  County  is  midway  between  Memphis  and 
Vicksburg  in  the  rich  Mississippi  Delta  region.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  county's  80,000  population  is  Negro. 
It  has  a  staggering  health  problem.  Very  likely  the 
county's  syphilis  rate — 30  percent  of  the  population — is 
exceeded  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States.  In  1938,  the 
thirty-three  physicians  in  the  county  reported  nearly  400 
cases  of  pellagra,  the  deficiency  disease  caused  by  bad 
diet.  Hundreds  of  other  cases  of  pellagra  went  unre- 
ported.  That  same  year  nearly  1,000  cases  of  dysentery 
were  recorded.  The  tuberculosis  deathrate  among  Ne- 
groes is  three  times  as  high  as  among  whites.  Conditions 
for  tuberculosis  are  ideal;  10  percent  of  the  houses  aver- 
age three  or  more  people  per  bed! 

BUT    THESE    APPALLING    FIGURES    MUST    NOT    BE    BLAMED    ON 

laxity  of  Bolivar  County's  health  department,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  active  in  the  state — on  an  annual 
budget  which  allows  25  cents  per  citizen  for  health 
work.  One  dollar  is  considered  barely  adequate  in  other 
communities.  At  the  head  of  the  county's  health  depart- 
ment is  Dr.  R.  D.  Dedwylder,  fifty-eight,  a  fine  example 
of  the  hard-working  rural  physician.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation's  famous  hookworm  commis- 
sion, and  of  the  International  Health  Board's  malaria 
project.  He  worked  with  Dr.  Joseph  Goldberger,  a  medi- 
cal immortal,  when  that  great  genius  was  tracking  down 
the  cause  of  pellagra;  he  was  the  first  doctor  in  the  South 
to  use  toxin-antitoxin  to  ward  off  diphtheria. 


When  Dr.  Dedwylder  set  up  the  county  organization 
in  1920  it  was  usual  for  schools  to  close  at  least  once  a 
year  because  of  diphtheria  epidemics.  A  few  years  before 
this,  a  survey  showed  that  over  80  percent  of  the  people 
had  malaria  parasites  in  their  blood.  Considering  risks  too 
great,  insurance  companies  had  taken  the  drastic  step  of 
refusing  to  write  policies  for  anyone  living  in  Bolivar 
County. 

With  evangelical  zeal  Dedwylder  preached  screening 
and  drainage  to  cut  the  malaria  toll.  He  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  syphilis  campaign  which  is  a  model  for  the 
whole  South.  He  and  his  small  staff  (ten  people)  are 
conducting  ten  free  clinics  a  week,  which  treat  from  600 
to  2,000  people.  School  children  are  excused  from  classes 
to  attend  these  clinics  and  field  workers  are  brought  in 
by  truck.  Last  year  Dr.  Dedwylder  personally  gave  25,- 
000  hip  shots  of  bismuth,  while  his  assistants  gave  sev- 
eral times  as  many  arm  shots  of  arsenicals.  The  pace 
which  he  set  for  himself  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
halving  of  Bolivar's  deathrate  in  the  past  two  decades. 

DEDWYLDER,  A  WHITE  MAN  BORN  AND  RAISED  AMID  ALL  THE 
racial  prejudices  of  the  Deep  South,  had  no  inhibitions 
about  working  with  Negroes.  He  gave  the  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha  group  the  cooperation  that  is  absolutely  essential 
to  eventual  solution  of  the  Negro  health  problem.  From 
Dedwylder's  point  of  view  their  arrival  was  a  boon. 
They  could  tell  the  story  of  health  to  their  own  people 
in  a  language  which  would  be  understood.  Dedwylder 
drew  up  clinic  schedules  in  advance  of  their  arrival, 
printed  posters  and  had  them  tacked  in  stores  and  on 
hundreds  of  fence  posts. 

Everything  was  ready  for  the  women  workers  when 
they  appeared.  They  set  up  headquarters  in  the  all-Negro 
town  of  Mound  Bayou,  because  it  afforded  the  best  liv- 
ing accommodations  for  visiting  colored  people.  Word 
of  the  mission's  arrival  went  out  over  the  county;  preach- 
ers spoke  of  it  from  the  pulpit  and  plantation  owners 
told  their  workers. 

For  the  first  year  in  Bolivar  the  chief  and  most  neces- 
sary job  was  immunizing  children  against  smallpox  and 
diphtheria.  Although  these  treatments  were  compulsory 
for  school  children,  only  65  percent  of  the  Negro  chil- 
dren of  school  age  were  actually  in  school.  Furthermore, 
cotton-belt  Negroes  migrate  endlessly  in  search  of  better 
conditions.  An  annual  labor  turnover  of  30  percent  made 
it  impossible  to  catch  all  the  youngsters  in  this  transient 
population. 

Year  by  year,  as  the  proportion  of  the  population  pro- 
tected has  risen,  emphasis  on  this  part  of  the  work  has 
dwindled  and  the  medical  workers  have  shifted  to  other 
fields.  Here  is  a  sample  day. 

By  seven  in  the  morning  clinic  workers  have  fresh 
linen,  medical  supplies,  and  health  literature  stowed  in 
the  back  seats  of  their  cars  and  are  ready  to  start.  Since 
they  work  anywhere  within  a  45-mile  radius  of  Mound 
Bayou  it  may  take  two  hours  to  drive  to  the  spot  selected 
for  the  day's  clinic.  Many  people  will  be  waiting  when 
the  women  arrive.  Some  have  been  there  since  dawn, 
evidence  of  the  Negro's  craving  for  health. 

The  clinical  assistants  begin  interviewing.  One  by  one 
Negroes  march  up  to  give  histories.  An  old  man  thinks 
he  was  born  in  Alabama,  but  doesn't  know  when.  A 
young  woman  enters  her  two  divorces  in  the  record; 
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divorces  achieved  by  a  "script" 
painfully  written  out  by  a  liter- 
ate neighbor.  Youngsters  saucer- 
eyed  with  fear  watch  other  ter- 
rified children  submit  to  vac- 
cination. Babies  stop  nursing 
long  enough  to  howl  defiance  at 
the  hot  sun,  then  turn  back  to 
their  mothers'  breasts.  This  is 
the  cotton  field  clinic;  vaguely 
a  social  engagement,  but  more 
particularly  a  gathering  of  poor 
people  come  to  seek  that  elusive 
thing,  good  health,  which  they 
hope  the  "doctor  women"  will 
give  them. 

The  large  majority  of  these 
Negroes  have  never  before  in 
their  lives  had  medical  atten- 
tion; and  25  percent  of  them 
will  die  with  no  doctor  present. 

They  were  brought  into  the  world  by  midwives  and  from 
then  on  had  to  shift  for  themselves.  As  infants  they  had 
milk  if  their  mothers  could  supply  it.  If  not,  they  sucked 
rinds  of  "fat  back,"  and  drank  water  sweetened  with 
molasses.  Such  a  diet  explains  legs  bowed  by  rickets. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  children  have  diseased  tonsils  and 
adenoids.  The  clinic  workers  can  do  nothing  about  this 
because  they  have  not  the  facilities  to  provide  surgical 
care.  And  there  is  little  chance  that  parents  of  the  child 
can  do  anything  either.  The  median  cash  income  of  the 
colored  sharecropper  is  only  $38  a  year.  There  are  just 
two  Negro  doctors  in  the  county  and  no  hospital  facilities 
for  the  black  man.  There  is  a  similarly  hopeless  outlook 
for  adults  with  such  chronic  ailments  as  hernia,  arthritis, 
rheumatism.  But  elsewhere  the  picture  is  not  so  dark. 

Thanks  to  excellent  cooperation  from  the  county, 
treatment  for  syphilis  is  provided  by  the  clinic.  A  blood 
sample  drawn  by  one  of  the  clinic  nurses  goes  to  the  state 
laboratory  at  Jackson,  which  handles  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion blood  samples  every  year.  If  the  sample  reacts  posi- 
tively to  the  Wassermann  test,  treatment  is  immediately 
begun.  After  clinic  workers  have  finished  their  sum- 
mer's work,  treatment  is  continued  by  the  county,  per- 
haps for  as  long  as  forty  weeks.  Likewise,  quinine  is 
passed  out  for  the  long  courses  of  malaria  treatments. 

In  pre-natal  cases  mothers  are  examined  thoroughly.  If 
unusual  conditions  are  discovered  word  is  passed  along  to 
one  of  the  county's  130  Negro  midwives.  If  the  mother 
is  syphilitic,  treatment  is  rushed  to  prevent  her  passing 
the  disease  along  to  her  baby.  Dental  care,  of  necessity, 
is  limited.  But  each  child  gets  a  free  toothbrush  and  in- 
struction in  its  use. 

Work  at  the  individual  clinic  continues  as  long  as 
people  are  waiting  to  be  treated — or  until  darkness  in- 
tervenes. In  one  two-day  period  1,000  people  turned  up. 
Some  were  asked  to  come  to  the  next  stopping  place. 

Emphasis  on  this  year's  work  is  being  shifted.  Figures 
indicate  that  54  percent  of  the  Negro  children  under 
twelve  in  the  county  are  suffering  from  malnutrition. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  ailments  of  the  adults  prob- 
ably have  the  same  cause.  All  this  is  the  result  of  the 
classical  "three  M"  diet  of  the  southern  Negro:  meal, 
meat,  and  molasses.  He  buys  the  cheapest  food  the  com- 
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missary  affords.  Thus  there  is  the  paradox  of  men  starv- 
ing on  some  of  the  earth's  richest  land. 

All  the  lecturing  in  the  world  about  the  value  of  min- 
erals and  vitamins  cannot  remedy  this  situation.  Protec- 
tive foods  are  beyond  the  pocketbooks  of  a  Negro  popu- 
lation such  as  that  of  Bolivar,  where  20  percent  of  famil- 
ies are  without  any  cash  income  at  all.  They  must  either 
be  given  these  foods  free,  or  taught  to  raise  them.  This 
summer  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  will  attempt  to  strike  mid- 
way between  these  two  courses. 

From  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  it  will  get 
foods  to  distribute  free.  Educational  work  on  the  value 
of  gardens  will  be  inaugurated. 

This  summer  a  trailer  kitchen  goes  along  with  the 
clinic.  Its  primary  purpose:  to  educate  the  colored  man  to 
life-saying  foods  which  today  are  utterly  foreign  to  him. 
This  job  will  be  difficult,  perhaps  as  difficult  as  it  would 
be  to  educate  Iowa  farmers  to  eat  bird's-nest  soup.  But 
Dr.  Ferebee  thinks  it  can  be  done.  At  the  psychologi- 
cal moment— the  end  of  the  day  when  they  are  hungry— 
the  new  foods  will  be  distributed. 

Getting  planters  to  allot  space  for  kitchen  gardens  and 
persuading  the  Negroes  to  plant  them  will  also  be  diffi- 
cult. Four  years  is  the  usual  time  required  to  educate  a 
man  to  raise  a  garden.  By  creating  an  appetite  for  new 
foods,  the  group  hopes  to  cut  down  this  time. 

These  self-sacrificing  women  have  done  an  enormous 
amount  of  good.  They  furnish  personal  contact  which 
is  an  essential  complement  to  the  wide  scale  educational 
work  done  by  Rosenwald,  the  anti-malaria  campaign  of 
WPA,  and  the  syphilis  drive  put  on  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  This  fact  is  appreciated  by  alert  planters. 
The  group  has  been  invited  to  other  states. 

Locally,  the  impact  of  their  vigorous  effort  is  profound. 
Large  Negro  attendance  at  free  syphilis  clinics  is  due 
largely  to  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  work.  A  fraternal  organi- 
zation in  the  town  of  Mound  Bayou,  now  health-con- 
scious, dropped  plans  to  build  an  office  building.  Funds 
earmarked  for  this  purpose  are  going  to  build  a  50-bed 
hospital.  A  health  insurance  plan  is  also  under  way. 

For  her  part,  Dr.  Ferebee  feels  amply  repaid  for  all 
her  effort  when  a  child  who  was  weak  and  spindly  re- 
turns well  and  healthy  for  a  check-up  the  next  year. 
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Democracy  in  Flood  Control 


THE  LESSON  OF  HILL,  N.  H. 


by   BENTON   MACKAYE 


MODERATOR  TWOMBLY  ANNOUNCED  THE 
vote — 74  in  favor,  4  against.  It  was  on 
Article  12  of  the  town  warrant  of  Hill, 
N.  H.,  "to  see  if  the  town  will  vote  to 
authorize  the  selectmen  to  borrow  the 
sum  indicated  in  Article  11."  Article  11, 
which  had  just  been  adopted  unani- 
mously, appropriated  "the  sum  of  $50,- 
000  for  acquiring  and  redeveloping 
public  facilities  at  the  new  village  site." 
The  people  of  Hill,  in  town  meeting, 
had  given  the  "go  ahead"  signal  to  a 
step  marking  a  new  venture  in  New 
England  democracy.  This  happened  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  March  12,  1940. 
Moderator  Twombly  went  right  on. 
"Article  13,"  quoth  he,  "to  see  if  ..." 
Well,  what  is  this  all  about? 

I  yield  to  Frederick  P.  Clark,  director 
of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Planning 
Commission,  in  whom  the  people  of 
Hill  had  placed  their  faith  as  a  wise 
consultant  and  a  true  friend  when  their 
town  appeared  to  be  doomed  by  the  big 
Franklin  Dam.  His  official  statement 
defined  the  problem: 

When  the  federal  government  initiated 
its  Rood  control  program  in  1938,  the  in- 
clusion of  the  flood  control  project  at 
Franklin  Falls,  N.  H.,  (on  the  Pemi- 
gewasset  tributary  of  the  Merrimack  River) 
doomed  the  town  of  Hill,  N.  H.,  a  com- 
munity of  approximately  350  people.  An 
old  New  England  community,  which  re- 
ceived its  grant  in  1753,  being  settled  in 
1768  and  inoorporated  in  1778,  it  was  no 
easy  job  for  the  people  of  the  town  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  homes  which  had  served  many 
generations. 

The  village  of  Hill,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  its  name,  is  a  valley  settlement, 
located  on  the  flat  flood  plain  of  the 
Pemigewasset  River.  This  plain,  with 
its  adjacent  river  terraces,  along  the  ten- 
mile  stretch  from  Bristol  down  to  the 
dam  site  just  above  Franklin  Falls, 
makes  an  ideal  place,  from  a  strictly 
engineering  standpoint,  for  the  storage 
of  flood  waters  from  the  rugged  slopes 
of  the  nearby  White  Mountains.  So  it 
was  selected  by  the  army  engineers  to 
hold  the  spring  floods  and  thereby  lower 
the  flood  heights  at  other  flood  plain 
communities  downstream.  Chief  among 
these  are  Manchester  and  Nashua  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
and  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts. 

Hill  is  one  among  many  American 
upstream  towns  in  the  way  of  a  national 
flood  control  program.  Such  towns,  to 
date,  have  been  doomed.  Settlements 
disintegrate  into  their  constituent  in- 
dividual families,  and  families,  on  re- 


ceipt of  their  "just  compensation,"  go 
their  separate  ways  for  good  or  ill.  But 
the  village  of  Hill  decided  not  to  dis- 
integrate. For  several  months  before  the 
town  meeting  the  preparations  had  been 
going  forward. 

Two  jobs  would  have  to  be  done: 
First,  to  acquire  a  new  public  layout  for 
the  new  common  or  public  square,  for 
the  new  town  hall,  school,  and  other 
public  buildings;  second,  to  acquire  a 
new  private  layout  for  the  homes  where 
the  people  would  live,  and  also  an  area 
for  the  shops  and  mills. 

The  first  job  could  be  done  by  town 
action,  but  not  the  second.  So  some  of 
the  folks  got  together  and  formed  a 
voluntary  non-profit  corporation  which 
they  called  the  Hill  Village  Improve- 
ment Association,  Inc.  This  the  people 
(or  most  of  them)  joined  as  members. 
The  affairs  of  the  association  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  nine  directors,  including 
George  C.  Mason,  president,  Paul  W. 
Colby,  treasurer,  and  Dana  Rounds,  sec- 
retary. The  first  job,  which  was  decided 
upon  at  the  town  meeting,  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  three  selectmen  — 
Edward  D.  Amsden,  chairman,  Theo- 
dore S.  Dickerson,  and  John  J.  Huse. 

The  three  selectmen  and  the  nine 
directors  of  the  association  have  now 
become  a  planning  committee  to  find  a 
new  location  and  to  lay  out  a  new 
village.  Several  months  ago  they  went 
to  the  State  Planning  Commission  at 
Concord  and  got  Director  Fred  Clark 
to  come  to  Hill  and  talk  it  over  with  all 
the  citizens  affected.  It  was  an  exhibit 
of  democracy  from  the  very  start.  Fred 
Clark  made  it  plain  that  he  was  there 
to  "ask"  and  not  to  "tell";  if  they  really 
wanted  to  do  this  thing,  and  wanted 
his  help,  he  would  be  glad  to  advise 
them  how.  They  did  want,  and  he  did 
help. 

Several  locations  were  examined  and 
one  was  finally  chosen  a  half  mile  dis- 
tant up  on  a  partly  wooded  plateau  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  Options  on 
the  area  were  obtained  and  a  town  plan 
was  designed  in  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion's office.  New  Hill  Village  will  lie 
between  the  reservoir  and  a  new  through 
highway;  it  will  demonstrate  Sir  Ray- 
mond Unwin's  three  precepts  —  safety, 
efficiency,  amenity.  The  school  children 
will  cross  no  highway  traffic;  the  house- 
wives will  have  easy  access  to  the  mar- 
ket place;  and  the  town  will  retain  much 
of  the  character  of  the  old  New  Eng- 
land village.  Actual  development  is  now 
under  way — in  charge  of  Herbert  Per- 
son, formerly  Clark's  assistant. 


There  are  some  broad  lessons  in  this 
little  but  very  significant  project.  As 
with  an  individual,  so  with  a  commun- 
ity, there  is  a  span  of  life.  What  length 
and  manner  thereof  depends  mightily 
on  the  stand  taken  in  each  crisis  arising 
on  life's  way.  The  will  "to  be" — to  go 
on  living — is  the  measure  of  any  true 
vitality.  Hill  has  given  proof  of  her 
vitality.  When  crisis  came  she  decided 
"to  be" — and  not  ignobly  die.  She  has 
chosen  the  simple  course  of  stepping  out 
of  the  water  and  starting  on  a  fresh 
career.  Such  was  the  final  decision  in 
the  town  meeting  on  that  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon in  March. 

The  meeting  immediately  took  steps 
to  clinch  the  good  start  made  for  a 
closer  and  stronger  community  life  than 
the  town  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

Thus  Article  15  "to  see  if  the  town 
will  vote  to  authorize  the  board  of 
selectmen  to  have  prepared  by  ... 
qualified  personnel  the  necessary  plans 
for  public  facilities  at  the  new  village 
site  and  after  public  hearing  to  adopt 
said  plans.  ..."  Unanimously  adopted. 

And  Article  16  "to  see  if  the  town  will 
vote  to  elect  a  zoning  commission  of 
three  to  study  the  zoning  of  the  new 
village  site  and  make  a  report  to  the 
town.  ..."  Unanimously  adopted. 

These  two  articles  taken  together  con- 
stitute a  planning  charter  for  the  new 
village.  Article  15  applies  to  the  "public 
facilities"  and  Article  16  to  the  whole 
"new  village  site."  In  each  case  special 
advice  is  called  for:  by  experts  or  "quali- 
fied personnel"  in  the  case  of  public  fa- 
cilities; and  by  an  elected  commission  in 
the  case  of  the  whole  village  site.  In 
both  cases  the  people  themselves,  in  town 
meeting,  are  to  have  the  final  word. 

The  town  meeting  at  Hill  voted  to 
stay  assembled  during  these  critical 
times.  Under  Article  18  "to  transact  any 
other  business  that  may  legally  come  be- 
fore said  meeting"  they  voted  to  adjourn 
until  the  second  Tuesday  in  April  (the 
9th).  By  repeating  this  process  the  peo- 
ple may  reassemble  each  month  and 
thereby  remain  in  session  for  such  period 
as  they  deem  wise. 

The  session  of  March  12  had  taken 
the  full  day.  It  was  a  day  of  hope  for 
American  democracy.  There  was  order, 
strict  attention,  pertinent  questioning 
from  the  floor  and  accurate  answering 
from  the  selectmen;  there  was  pointed 
comment  and  discussion,  with  normal 
heat  and  ample  humor;  there  was  no 
lost  time;  there  was  luncheon  served  by 
the  townswomen  whose  clean  and  savory 
cooking  matched  their  statesmanship. 
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This  little  town  of  Hill  seems  to 
have  builded  greater  than  it  knows.  It 
has  evoked  a  set  of  man-sized  questions. 
Fred  Clark  in  his  statement  remarks 
that  this  project  is  likely  to  have  "a 
considerable  influence  on  community 
planning  elsewhere  in  the  state."  Its  in- 
fluence bids  fair  to  be  wider  than  the 
state;  and  to  be  of  regional  caliber  as 
well  as  village  gauge.  Let  us  look  at  a 
couple  of  these  Hill-evoked  questions. 

NOTE    THIS    VERY    SIGNIFICANT   PARAGRAPH 

in  Fred  Clark's  official  statement: 

Due  to  the  nationwide  attention  focused 
on  the  rebuilding  of  the  town  of  Hill,  the 
people  of  the  town  expect  that  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  new  village  and  the  good 
financial  condition  of  the  town  will  bring 
new  residents  as  a  result.  To  date  several 
specific  inquiries  have  been  received  asking 
lot  prices  and  proposed  building  restric- 
tions. 

"Specific  inquiries"  of  this  sort  raise 
the  question  of  outsiders.  This  question 
raises  others — indeed  an  avalanche  of 
them.  Should  Hill,  considered  as  a  civic 
household,  adopt  outside  children  to  add 
to  her  own?  This  might  be  well.  But 
suppose  this  led  to  more?  The  more  the 
merrier,  we  might  say,  provided  there  be 
room  within  the  household  truly  to  care 
for  them. 

Two  questions  are  here  raised: 

1.  What  shall  newcomers  do  to  earn 
their  living?  Here  arises  the  whole  matter 
of  the  economic  development  of  this  sec- 
tion of  New  England,  a  matter  too  large 
to  enter  in  this  article. 


2.  Where,  provided  they  can  earn  a 
living,  shall  newcomers  live  in  case  the 
new  village  site  should  reach  capacity? 
This  is  a  matter  which  may  be  briefly 
entered  in  this  article. 

If  the  community  of  Hill  is  indeed 
to  live  on  as  a  real  community  it  must 
now  take  special  measures,  not  against 
drowning  or  disintegration,  but  against 
that  common  disease  of  American  towns, 
cancerous  expansion.  To  avoid  this  is  a 
simple  matter.  Set  a  limit  on  the  map 
to  the  community's  expansion.  Draw  a 
"greenbelt"  all  around  it — an  open  space 
of  public  land  if  need  be — to  prevent 
the  sprawling  of  development  and  the 
loss  of  self-identity. 

Growth  is  a  different  process  from  ex- 
pansion. Central  New  Hampshire, 
through  a  saner  use  of  her  rich  re- 
sources, is  doubtless  capable  of  provid- 
ing habitation  for  more  people.  If  so, 
increase  of  population  can  and  should 
be  guided,  not  by  fewer  and  oversized 
massing!  but  by  more  and  proper-sized 
communities.  Should  Hill  be  confronted 
with  a  surplus  of  newcomers  let  her  by 
all  means  welcome  them,  but  first  find 
them  jobs,  and  next  provide  to  house 
them  in  another  household. 

Upstream  vs.  Downstream 

WHILE  THE  PRESENT  VILLAGE  OF  HILL  is 
a  small,  upstream  flood  plain  settlement, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  is  a  large,  downstream 
flood  plain  settlement.  Hill  contains  350 
people,  and  Lowell  100,000.  The  reser- 
voir site  above  Franklin  Falls  was  chosen 


for  the  principal  reason  of  giving  flood 
protection  to  the  downstream  communi- 
ties; and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
five  largest — Manchester,  Nashua,  Lo- 
well, Lawrence,  and  Haverhill — contain- 
ing more  than  four  fifths  of  the  val- 
ley's property  values. 

The  Franklin  Falls  site  appeared  to  be 
the  most  suitable  one  for  all-around  re- 
gional purposes;  and  no  substantial  op- 
position to  it  appears  to  have  been  made. 
Hill  gracefully  bowed  to  the  larger  needs 
of  the  total  regional  program;  but,  re- 
fusing to  be  doomed,  decided  to  move 
out  of  the  way  of  rational  progress. 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  this  little 
New  Hampshire  community  of  Hill,  up- 
stream interests  conceded  to  downstream 
interests. 

In  the  case  of  another  little  New 
Hampshire  community,  Contoocook,  it 
was  just  the  other  way  round:  down- 
stream interests  conceded  to  upstream  in- 
terests. 

A  reservoir  site  was  located  tentative- 
ly in  1938  by  the  federal  War  Depart- 
ment at  Riverhill,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Contoocook  River,  another  tributary  of 
the  Merrimack.  Such  a  reservoir  would 
have  flooded  out  the  village  of  Contoo- 
cook located  on  the  tributary  a  few  miles 
above  the  dam  site.  Local  opposition 
was  raised  at  several  public  hearings. 
New  Hampshire  democracy  here  also 
got  to  work;  the  matter  was  reconsid- 
ered by  federal  as  well  as  local  authority; 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature  passed 
an  act  consenting  to  federal  reservoirs 
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on  stated  sites  which  carefully  omitted 
the  Riverhill  site.  And  so  a  decision  was 
reached  that  the  Contoocook  site  was 
not  suitable,  after  all,  for  all-around  re- 
gional purposes. 

This  decision  amounted  basically  to 
graceful,  if  not  wholly  conscious,  bows 
on  the  part  of  Manchester  and  the  other 
downstream  settlements,  to  the  rights 
and  interests  of  Contoocook  and  the 
other  upstream  settlements.  As  with 
Hill,  so  with  Contoocook — each  prac- 
ticed democracy;  each  saw  itself  in  the 
perspective  of  a  rational  regional  devel- 
opment; and  each  in  her  own  way  re- 
fused to  be  doomed. 

Other  River  Towns  Decide  to  Move 


of  an  upper  and  a  lower  level,  like  New 
York's  Grand  Central  Terminal.  The 
upper  level,  roughly  speaking,  is  safe 
and  legitimate  for  the  said  town  and 
city  use;  the  lower  level,  roughly  speak- 
ing, really  belongs  to  the  river  and  not 
to  man. 

There  was  a  time  when  plant  and 
housing  were  required  to  take  their 
chances  on  the  lower  level.  This  was  in 
the  passenger  steamboat  days  when  the 
wharf  was  the  platform  of  commerce, 
and  in  the  waterwheel  days  when  the 
waterpower  grist  or  saw  mill  was  a 
necessity.  But  in  these  days  of  motorcars 
and  high  tension  power  lines,  the  need 
of  the  wharf,  of  the  streamside  mill,  and 
of  their  accessories,  is  reduced  to  the 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RIVER  TOWNS  ARE  NOT 
the  only  river  towns  refusing  to  be 
doomed.  Hill,  though  the  pioneer  in 
various  ways,  holds  no  monopoly  on 
community  mobility.  Other  river  towns 
throughout  the  country  are  beginning  to 
think,  and  act,  with  regard  to  stepping 
out  of  the  flood  zones,  natural  or  man- 
made.  One  of  these  is  Greenville,  on  the 
St.  Francis  River  in  southeastern  Mis- 
souri. Greenville,  as  with  Hill,  is 
doomed  by  a  reservoir  and  is  preparing 
to  move  out.  But  there  are  other  mobile 
river  towns  which  belong  to  a  different 
category  from  any  of  the  towns  men- 
tioned. 

Two  of  these  are  of  record.   They  are 
Leavenworth,    Ind.    and    Shawneetown, 
111. — both  on  the  lower  Ohio  River.  [See 
"Shawneetown  Climbs  a  Hill,"  Survey 
Graf  hie,  November  1938.]  Each  of  these 
towns,  as  with  Hill,  N.  H.,  decided  to 
move  to  higher  ground;  each  of  them, 
as  with  Hill,  was  doomed  by  an  influx 
of  water  if  it  remained  where   it   lay; 
but   with  these   Ohio   River  towns  the 
prospective  influx  of  water  was  due  to 
the  inevitable  forces  of  nature  and  not, 
as  with  Hill,  to  the  rational  acts  of  man. 
All  towns  or  portions  of  towns,  little 
or  big,   whether   a   Shawneetown   or   a 
Cincinnati,  in  the  downstream  stretches 
of  the  Ohio  River  flood  plain  (or  of  any 
other  flood  plain)  are  subject  to  periodic 
flooding. 

Man  can  curb  nature,  within  limits. 
He  can  bottle  up  so  much  water  in  man- 
made  storage  reservoirs.  He  can  cause 
the  forests  and  the  grasses  to  grow  and 
retard  the  surplus  flows.  This  he  should 
do  and  is  slowly  getting  around  to  do. 
But  man  cannot  curb  nature  altogether. 
This  situation  is  of  concern  to  all  uses 
of  the  flood  plain — agricultural,  timber 
growing,  transportation,  manufacture, 
trade,  residence.  These  can  thrive,  for 
worse  or  better,  in  between  the  flood 
crests,  except  the  uses  requiring  perma- 
nent plant  for  storage,  working,  or 
dwelling  purposes — except,  that  is,  urban 
or  community  development  (in  short, 
plant  and  housing). 

The  typical  river  flood   plain  consists 
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minimum. 

LOOK    AGAIN    THEN    AT    THE    FLOOD    PLAIN 

levels  through  the  eyes  of  modern  inven- 
tion. The  presence  of  flood  water  on  the 
upper  level  is  an  invasion  of  the  realm 
of  man;  the  presence  of  plant  and  hous- 
ing on  the  lower  level  is  a  trespass  on 
the  domain  of  the  river. 

Any  downstream  town,  or  any  portion 
of  a  town,  that  insists  on  squatting  on 
the  lower  flood  plain  level  partakes  of 
amphibian  character  and  defies  the  laws 
of  fluvial  physics.  If  not  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction it  is  doomed,  despite  the  irra- 
tional efforts  of  man,  to  the  eternal 
recurrent  irritation  of  becoming  a  civic 
refugee  and  a  drain  upon  the  body 
politic. 

Certain  of  such  towns  apparently  have 
wearied  of  this  constant  scourge.  They 
have  come  at  last  to  recognize  their 
doom,  and  to  face  it  in  terms  of  modern 
virile  action  instead  of  the  old  inertia. 
Each  one  of  them,  like  Hill,  N.  H.,  re- 
fuses in  its  own  way  to  be  doomed. 

Hill's  will  "to  be"  has  revealed  a  simi- 
lar will  in  others.  Like  herself,  several 
of  her  sister  towns  have  been  cited  for 
doomdom,  but  all  have  reversed  their 
designated  fate.  These  towns  fall  into 
three  classes: 

Hill,  N.  H. — doomed  by  circumstances.  An 
upstream  flood  plain  community  happening 
to  lie  within  the  site  of  a  reservoir  required 
for  legitimate  downstream  protection;  up- 
stream interests  concede  to  downstream; 
the  town  released  by  retaining  its  integrity 
and  moving  out  of  the  needed  area. 


Contoocoo^,  N.  H.— man-doomed  pro  tern. 
An  upstream  flood  plain  community  within 
the  site  of  a  projected  reservoir  found  on 
reconsideration  to  be  unsuitable  for  all- 
around  regional  purposes;  downstream  in- 
terests concede  to  upstream;  the  town 
released  by  maintaining  its  right  to  stay 
intact  as  an  inherent  element  of  the 
region's  life. 

Shawneetown,  III. — nature-doomed  ad  in- 
finitum.  A  downstream  flood  plain  com- 
munity subject  to  periodic  floods,  recogniz- 
ing finally  its  plight  and  releasing  itself 
by  moving  out  of  the  danger  zone. 
Leavenworth,  Ind.,  is  also  of  this  class. 


Self-Evacuation  vs.  Eviction 

THE  MORE  SHAWNEETOWNS  AND  LEAVEN- 
worths  we  have  the  less  need  will  there 
be  for  the  Contoocooks  and  the  Hills. 
The  more  downstream  towns  which, 
from  their  own  free  will  and  wisdom, 
remove  themselves  from  the  wake  of  the 
natural  flood  path,  the  fewer  upstream 
towns  to  be  confronted  with  the  prospect 
of  being  artificially  flooded  out.  The 
more  self-evacuation  on  the  part  of  the 
Shawneetowns  and  Leavenworths,  the 
less  need  of  prospective  eviction  for  the 
Contoocooks  and  Hills.  Self-evacuation, 
as  an  act  of  self-government,  is  the  great 
lesson  taught  by  these  towns. 

The  towns  just  named  are  not  all  on 
one  river.  But  this  fact  does  not  affect 
the  principle  involved.  The  Shawnee- 
towns downstream  on  any  typical  river, 
squatting  on  the  lower  level  of  the  flood 
plain,  are  trespassing  on  land  belonging 
essentially  to  the  river  and  its  flood  flow. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Contoocooks  and 
the  Hills  upstream  on  the  river  are 
occupying  land  belonging  presumably  to 
man  and  his  activities.  If  all  the  Shaw- 
neetowns and  Leavenworths  would  prac- 
tice self-evacuation  and  relieve  thereby 
the  demand  for  reducing  flood  heights 
in  the  downstream  lower  level,  then 
fewer  Contoocooks  and  Hills  would  be 
asked  to  leave  their  presumably  rightful 
habitations. 

I  say  presumably.  It  may  be  and  often 
is  the  case  that  the  upper  level  of  the 
downstream  flood  plain  (which  belongs 
to  man  and  not  the  river)  requires,  for 
its  legitimate  protection,  a  reservoir  up- 
stream on  land  of  less  all-around  re- 
gional value  than  the  land  on  the 
downstream  upper  level.  In  such  a  case 
the  Hills  may  legitimately  be  asked  to 
leave  their  habitation  and  to  practice 
self-evacuation.  Otherwise  the  presump- 
tion stands — and  the  Contoocooks  are 
right  in  their  contention  that  they  be 
allowed  to  stay  on  their  own  long-chosen 
ground. 

Opportunity  Out  of  Calamity 

AND  so  IT  COMES  TO  PASS  THAT  THE 
little  town  of  Hill,  N.  H.,  has  builded 
greater  than  it  knew.  It  has  let  loose 
a  flood  of  vast  and  complex  questions. 
It  and  its  sister  towns  may  have  started 
a  new  kind  of  American  migration,  a 
civic  movement  from  sites  and  areas  of 
less  habitable  value  to  those  of  greater 
habitable  value.  This  is  a  movement  of 
towns  and  not  of  individuals.  Its  essence 
is  the  civic  will  "to  be."  This  will  has 
arisen  from  within.  Whether  we  call  it 
self-evacuation  or  self-mobility  or  self- 
identity  the  point  is,  it  is  self.  Out  of 
calamity  has  come  opportunity.  Out  of 
the  exigencies  of  floods  and  their  control 
has  come  about  what  may  prove  to  be 
an  epochal  experiment  in  local  self- 
government  and  in  a  nation's  democracy. 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


"When  the  Things  of  the  Spirit..." 

by  JOHN   PALMER  GAVIT 

IN   THE  COURSE   OF    OUR  OWN    PREPARATION   FOR  "THE   OTHER 

World  War" — that  of  1914-18  which  we  now  see  to  have 
been  only  the  overture  to  the  one  now  absorbing  the 
energies  of  the  whole  world — we  organized  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Information  of  which  George  Creel,  a 
veteran  and  able  journalist,  was  made  chairman.  Its 
essential  job,  in  purpose  like  that  of  the  totalitarian  propa- 
ganda departments  though  with  vastly  less  authority  and 
mischievous  implications  of  both  spirit  and  method,  was 
to  build  up,  maintain  and  inspire  the  public  morale;  to 
forge  and  unify  the  American  sense  of  purpose — by  the 
distribution  of  public  information,  the  creation  in  the 
press  of  a  cooperating  voluntary  censorship,  the  establish- 
ment and  nourishment  of  unity  in  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  American  people. 

Probably  the  most  effective,  certainly  the  most  per- 
manently and  constructively  useful  of  its  activities  to  this 
end  was  that  of  its  Division  of  Foreign  Language  In- 
formation, which  with  uncanny  wisdom  was  put  under 
the  direction  of  Josephine  Roche.  From  the  beginning 
she  saw  whole  the  depth,  the  horizons,  the  significance, 
the  permanent  value  of  her  opportunity,  and  took  full 
advantage  of  it.  The  primary  function  and  technique  of 
this  service  were  embodied  particularly  in  the  supply,  in 
their  own  languages  and  especially  through  their  own 
foreign  language  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
to  our  naturalized  citizens  and  as  yet  unnaturalized  fel- 
low-residents of  foreign  origin — our  "Americans  by 
choice" — of  information  about  our  government  and  its 
policies  and  activities  as  affecting  themselves;  not  only 
with  reference  to  the  war  but  in  general.  To  help  ac- 
quaint them  with  "the  American  way  of  life."  Quickly 
and  naturally  this  expanded  to  report  upon  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  YMCA,  YWCA,  and  all  other  agencies 
cooperating  with  the  government,  the  army  and  navy. 
Thence  it  grew  to  include  a  wide  sweep  of  information 
both  general  and  technical  for  farmers,  housewives,  par- 
ents, teachers  .  .  .  innumerable  things  designed  to  help 
the  would-be  American  to  understand  and  utilize  in- 
telligently the  ways  and  means  of  his  adopted  country, 
to  realize  the  privileges  and  opportunities  before  him. 

Incidentally  there  developed  an  extraordinary  diverse 
personal  service  of  help  to  the  newcomers  in  their  in- 
dividual, family,  and  group  problems.  It  took  on  a 
thousand  forms,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  from  Ellis  Island  and  other  places  of  arrival  to  the 
remotest  farmlets  and  settlers'  cabins  in  the  Far  West. 
This  exceedingly  human  and  humane  agency  of  Uncle 
Sam  came  to  be  a  kind  of  foster-father,  big  brother,  friend 
and  guide  to  the  bewildered  folk  of  many  origins,  strug- 
gling to  get  a  footing  in  the  home  of  their  adoption. 

It  was  inevitable  and  corollary  that  very  soon  these 
activities  would  disclose  the  twin  necessity  of  helping  the 
native-born,  the  naturally  supercilious  "Old  Stock,"  to 
understand  and  appreciate  their  new  neighbors  from  other 


lands;  to  realize  the  value  and  importance  of  the  human 
and  cultural  gifts  that  they  were  bringing  to  enrich  the 
common  life.  This  is  if  possible  more  difficult,  because 
of  the  primitive  instinct,  inherent  as  it  were  in  proto- 
plasm, leading  all  creatures  to  suspect  the  stranger;  to- 
gether with  the  naive  reluctance  to  share  advantages 
with  newcomers. 

Nevertheless  all  these  endeavors  prospered  exceedingly. 
So  brilliantly  did  they  justify  themselves  that  when  the 
war  ended  and  the  prodigious  expanse  of  military  and 
civilian  war-activities  began  swiftly  to  contract  toward 
normalcy,  it  seemed  unthinkable  that  this  service  should 
be  abandoned.  Under  the  urgent  pleading  of  Miss  Roche, 
a  group  of  those  who  understood  its  value  (it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  among  them)  undertook  to  inspire  and 
gather  support  for  its  continuance.  We  were  successful, 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years,  under  the  directorship 
first  of  Miss  Roche  herself  and  since  her  retirement  in 
1923  to  assume  other  activities  in  the  public  service  under 
the  equally,  if  possible  more,  effective  leadership  of  her 
assistant  and  successor  Read  Lewis,  the  Foreign  Language 
Information  Service  has  carried  on  ...  in  my  judgment 
far  and  away  the  most  far-reaching  and  intelligent  agency 
in  the  field  of  Americanization  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
much  abused  expression. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  "Mr.  Flis"  [compound  of 
the  initials  of  its  name]  as  the  Service  has  come  to  be 
affectionately  known  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  its 
foreign-born  friends,  has  been  telling  them  in  their  own 
languages  about  American  life  and  institutions.  I  cannot 
describe  its  work  better  than  in  its  own  words: 

It  has  sent  weekly  educational  articles,  in  nineteen  lan- 
guages, to  some  900  foreign  language  publications  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  put  the  immigrant  in  touch  with  our 
schools  and  libraries.  It  has  assisted  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  to  become  citizens.  It  has  told  the  immigrant  about 
our  industries,  occupational  training,  accident  prevention, 
how  to  choose  a  farm,  American  farming  methods.  It  has 
reached  the  immigrant  mother,  interpreting  American  stand- 
ards of  living,  telling  her  about  American  food,  labor-saving 
devices,  the  care  of  children.  It  has  waged  a  continuous  bat- 
tle for  better  health  and  hygiene,  helping  health  agencies  to 
reach  the  immigrant  home.  Year  after  year  it  has  reiterated 
the  story  of  American  democracy  and  civil  liberties.  It  has 
assisted  immigrant  organizations  to  develop  educational  work 
and  to  make  contacts  with  American  agencies.  It  has  served 
as  a  national  "information  desk"  for  newcomers  in  every 
state,  helping  to  solve  the  difficulties  faced  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, to  unite  families,  to  encourage  naturalization.  It  has  sup- 
plied hundreds  of  local  agencies  with  the  information  neces- 
sary to  advise  immigrants.  It  has  worked  closely  with  the  de- 
partments of  the  federal  government  in  furthering  education 
and  adjustment.  It  has  opposed  unjust  anti-alien  bills  and 
urged  legislation  to  facilitate  citizenship  and  fair  play.  It 
has  sought  to  overcome  prejudice  and  intolerance  against  the 
foreign-born,  to  interpret  the  immigrant  to  America.  It  has 
answered  thousands  of  inquiries  from  students  and  teachers. 
It  has  sent  material  about  the  foreign-born,  their  problems 
and  contributions,  to  the  English  language  press,  schools,  and 
libraries.  It  has  fostered  interest  in  the  folk  arts,  and  en- 
couraged the  foreign-born  to  preserve  and  contribute  the  best 
of  their  native  culture  to  American  life. 
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IN    ITS   OWN   WORDS,   I    SAID.     IN    FACT,   THAT   PARAGRAPH    IS 

lifted  from  the  first  pamphlet  published  by  the  Common 
Council  'for  American  Unity,  the  new  name  under  which 
"Mr.  Flis"  will  operate  henceforth,  with  all  the  old  spirit 
and  technique  but  upon  an  even  broader  platform.  "The 
new  name,"  says  this  declaration  of  its  purpose,  principles, 
and  spirit,  "marks  a  new  emphasis  and  direction  in  the 
work  itself:  less  emphasis  on  the  education  and  assimila- 
tion of  the  immigrant  and  more  emphasis  on  the  educa- 
tion and  assimilation  of  all  of  us  into  an  America  which 
accepts  all  its  citizens,  whatever  their  national  or  racial 
origins,  as  equal  partners  in  American  society."  (The 
italics  are  mine.) 

With  unqualified,  undiminished  fervor,  on  the  basis 
of  intimate  knowledge  of  its  work  from  the  beginning, 
I  bespeak  for  this  new-old  "Mr.  Flis"  the  continued  and 
if  possible  increased  support  of  all  who  have  backed  it 
in  the  past,  together  with  that  of  new  contributors  who 
sense  the  vital  need,  in  these  days  of  unprecedented  stress 
and  divisive  forces  of  all  kinds,  of  American  unity  against 
all  comers  within  and  without  who  threaten  the  essen- 
tials of  our  American  life.  I  know  of  no  enterprise  in 
which  one  may  more  effectively  invest  for  the  cultivation 
and  maintenance  of  all  that  we  mean  by  "America."  Any- 
way I  recommend  sending  to  the  Common  Council  for 
American  Unity,  222  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  its  initial  pamphlet.  It  is  rich  in  information  and  in- 
spiration, and  sets  forth  convincingly  the  need  of  the 
moment  and  of  the  future  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  destiny 
of  the  "America"  that  is  to  be. 

IN   ONE   OF    THE   MOST   BRILLIANT   AND   OPPORTUNE   OF    THE 

remarkably  well-informed,  compact  and  cogent  periodical 
World  Affairs  Pamphlets*  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associ- 
ation, William  T.  Stone  as  principal  author  defines  the 
alternatives  to  which  the  world  situation  limits  "Amer- 
ica's Choice"  between,  on  the  one  hand,  a  truculent  pro- 
gram of  virtual  imperialism  at  least  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere,    certain    to    alienate    our    Latin-American 
neighbors  and  throw  them  into  the  arms  of  the  European 
dictators;   or   a    blissfully   oblivious   "business   as    usual" 
policy,  with  individual  American  firms  and  corporations 
aimlessly  competing  among  themselves  for  profits  from 
trading  in  an  imaginary   atmosphere  of  "appeasement" 
with  the  new  rulers  of  Europe — oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
the  dealings  must  be  with  a  government-controlled  and 
centralized  economy;  and  on  the  other  hand,  "a  dynamic 
policy  organized  under  democratic  control,"  of  develop- 
ment of  resources  and  integration  of  production  under  a 
national  or  regional  plan  despite  its  infringement  upon 
the  traditional  rights  of  individuals  or  groups.    Empha- 
sizing the  obvious  futility  and  inevitable  failure  of  either 
of  the  first  two,  Mr.  Stone  declares  as  to  the  last  that  "to 
say  that  these  measures  cannot  be  taken  without  trans- 
forming this  country  into  a  dictatorship  is  to  deny  that 
democracy  is  capable  of  planning,  even  for  its  own  sur- 
vival. .  .  .  The  threat  of  a  Nazi  Europe  for  the  United 
States  is  more  than  military,  and  more  than  economic; 
it  is  also  a  threat  to  the  fundamental  beliefs  and  institu- 
tions of  the  American  people.   Our  ability  to  meet  this 
threat  will  depend  above  all  on  the  willingness  of  the 
American  people  to  make  sacrifices,  to  impose  self-disci- 

~*~AMERICA'S  CHOICE  TODAY,  by  William  T.  Stone  and  the  Re- 
search Staff  of  the  F.P.A.  New  York.  Foreign  Policy  Association  World 
Affairs  Pamnhlets  No.  9.  July  1940.  47  pp.,  with  maps.  Price  25  cents, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
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pline,  and  to  achieve  unity  of  purpose,  for  the  sake  not 
only  of  creating  military  and  economic  defenses,  but  also 
of  reforming  our  own  society." 

ALL  VERY  WELL,  AND  PERFECTLY  TRUE.    BUT  THIS  1NDISPENS- 

able  unity  of  purpose  in  outward  defense  and  inward 
reform  cannot  be  achieved  by  whatever  stupendous  fi- 
nancial expenditures,  patriotic  ballyhoo,  or  military  drill. 
It  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit,  of  individuals  and  of  the  social 
entity,  in  this  country  or  any  other.  We  cannot  have 
such  unity,  or  any  unity  at  all,  while,  as  "Mr.  Flis"  puts 
it,  "millions  of  Americans  do  not  feel  that  they  are  fully 
accepted,  do  not  feel  at  home,  culturally  and  spiritually 
.  .  .  oppressed  by  feelings  of  inferiority,  subject  to  more 
or  less  subtle  discrimination,  alternately  'loud'  or  back- 
ward, underneath  uncertain  and  confused." 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  or  too  emphatically  that 
there  is  no  anthropological,  ethnological,  or  otherwise 
scientific  foundation  for  Hitler's  perhaps  most  destructive 
and  poisonous  idea  of  inherent  racial  superiority,  with  his 
wholly  imaginary  "Aryan  race"— a  "German  race"  its 
acme — as  the  highest  embodiment  of  it.  This  goes  like- 
wise for  the  equally  mythical  Nordic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
"races."  The  so-called  Anglo-Saxons  are  about  the  most 
heterogeneous  ethnical  hash  on  earth;  more  so  if  possible 
than  our  inextricably  mingling  American  selves,  every  day 
becoming  more  so. 

Consider  the  mere  statistics.  Of  our  white  population, 
more  than  forty  million  are  foreign-born  or  children  of 
foreign-born.  (Our  census  takes  no  account  of  the  mil- 
lions of  their  grandchildren,  intermingled  beyond  pos- 
sible analysis.)  The  naturalized  foreign-born  number  up- 
ward of  fourteen  million,  to  say  nothing  of  3,500,000  of 
resident  aliens  without  even  "first  papers."  The  forty 
million  include  7,000,000  of  German  origin,  4,500,000  of 
Italian.  Between  seven  and  eight  million  of  Polish,  Rus- 
sian, Ukrainian,  Czech,  Slovak,  Jugoslav  and  other  Slavic 
stocks;  3,500,000  of  Irish;  3,000,000  of  Scandinavian;  1,- 
500,000  each  of  Mexican  and  French  or  French-Canadian. 
Half  a  million  each  of  Dutch,  Swiss,  Finnish,  Hungarian, 
Lithuanian  .  .  .  and  so  on;  from  the  point  of  view  of 
"racial  purity"  the  figures  are  appalling.  The  traditional 
"Old  Stock,"  Anglo-Saxon,  Nordic,  Aryan— call  what  you 
will  its  pseudo-racial  character— simply  is  not  sufficiently 
numerous  in  the  picture  to  take  on  or  even  dominate  the 
job.  All  attempts  to  do  so  merely  aggravate  the  disunity. 
"Old  Stock"  willy-nilly  must  lower  its  nose,  get  its  head 
down  out  of  the  clouds  and  its  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
begin  to  recognize  that  whatever  is  done  must  be  done 
by  all  of  us  working  together  for  the  country  that  we 
love  because  it  is  ours;  ours  because  we  have  made  and 
must  save  it,  if  saved  it  may  be,  together. 

The  essential  conditions  for  being  a  People— somewhere 
says  Renan — are  "to  have  a  common  glory  in  the  past, 
a  common  will  in  the  present;  to  have  done  great  things 
together,  to  desire  to  do  still  greater."  Professor  Ulysses 
G.  Weatherly  of  Indiana  University,  quoting  Renan  thus 
before  the  American  Sociological  Society  (Proceedings, 
Vol.  V,  on  "The  Racial  Element  in  Social  Assimilation") 
sets  forth  the  test  for  the  completion  of  the  nationalizing 
process:  "When  the  things  of  the  spirit  are  held  in  com- 
mon and  cherished  bv  all."  That  is  the  tremendous  task 
and  ideal  toward  which  we  must  set  our  course.  It  will 
take  a  lot  of  doing. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
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New  England  Afterglow 


by   LEON   WHIPPLE 


NEW  ENGLAND:   INDIAN   SUMMER,  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks.    Dutton.    557 
pp.     Price  $3.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE  COLORS  ARE  AUTUMNAL,  THE  MOOD  ELEGIAC  IN  THIS  SEC- 
ond  study  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks  of  the  seasons  in  the  New 
England  literary  almanac.  After  the  Civil  War,  the  flower- 
ing of  the  sages  and  poets,  of  the  storytellers  and  historians, 
was  almost  by;  Boston  was  fulfilled  of  a  mission;  the  suc- 
cessors were  second-growth  men  who  claimed  the  glory  of  a 
tradition  whereas  their  fathers  had  created  one  by  a  living 
faith.  That  faith  included  three  elements,  as  Mr.  Brooks  so 
wisely  points  out:  growth  in  the  great  tradition  of  the  Revo- 
lution, close  relationship  to  the  soil,  the  reading  and  study  of 
the  classics. 

By  1866  when  William  Dean  Howells  arrived  in  "Dr. 
Holmes's  Boston,"  the  still  unbreached  citadel  of  American 
culture,  these  sources  of  inspiration  were  drying  up.  The 
sprawling  democracy  of  post-Civil  War  years  no  longer  in- 
spired the  young  men  but  left  them  bewildered  and  often 
contemptuous  both  of  the  nation  and  themselves.  The  simple- 
strong  country  and  sea  life  was  replaced  by  an  urban,  in- 
dustrial, money-making  tumult  over  which  the  false  goddess, 
Success,  was  sovereign.  The  classics  of  literature  no  longer 
furnished  "great  patterns  of  behaviour"  but  provided  cults 
and  clubs  with  what  were  mostly  avenues  of  escape.  New 
England  was  bewildered,  bereft  of  the  old  unity  of  spirit, 
unready  yet  for  a  full  share  in  the  new  struggle  for  democ- 
racy. 

This  panorama  of  fifty  years  to  1915  when  Mr.  Brooks 
discovers  signs  of  a  new  Spring  is  recorded  in  this  massive 
achievement  of  literary  history  and  criticism.  So  rich  and 
full-packed  is  this  permanent  contribution  to  the  history  of 
American  culture  that  to  cover  it  in  a  review  is  impossible. 
But  you  who  delighted  in  "The  Flowering  of  New  England" 
will  find:  restorations  of  the  broad  backgrounds,  decade  by 
decade;  the  main  trends  defined  and  traced,  principally 
around  symbol  names,  Howells,  Henry  and  William  James, 
Henry  Adams;  a  set  of  brilliant  critical  essays;  and  an  album 
of  sharp  sketches  of  minor  talents,  unknown  or  half-for- 
gotten for  most  of  us,  that  contributed  many  a  useful  bit, 
or  at  least,  revealed  pungent  and  amusing  characters.  To 
make  them  live  again  is  not  the  least  of  Mr.  Brooks'  achieve- 
ments. 

All  this  is  based  on  superb  scholarship,  and  on  a  literary 
perspective  as  encompassing  as  any  American  has  ever  held 
in  his  mind's  eye,  both  enriched  by  a  quiet  humor,  incisive 
epigrams  of  summation,  and  a  harvest  of  quotations  so 
pungent  that  I  kept  falling  off  the  page  for  them  into  foot- 
notes where  I  regret  some  are  buried.  This  doubtless  is  for 
economy  of  space,  as  is  the  massing  of  fact  on  fact,  and 
name  on  name,  in  evidence  for  certain  views,  until  the  effect 
is  of  an  inventory.  Perhaps  that  also  explains  the  two-page 
paragraphs  at  times;  they  secure  a  unity  unknown  to  our 
vile  modern  snippets  of  few  lines,  but  discipline  our  atten- 
tion with  Puritan  rigor.  In  his  future  studies  of  our  litera- 
ture happily  promised  by  Mr.  Brooks,  will  he  please  write 
down  to  our  laziness  and  ignorance  a  little?  He  o'er-compli- 
ments  our  zeal  and  learning. 

He  cannot  overestimate  our  gratitude  for  the  noble  critical 
standards  he  upholds  and  applies  with  uncompromising 
honesty  tempered  by  the  understanding  that  comes  from 
complete  knowledge  of  the  times  and  the  purpose  and  gifts 


of  a  man.  He  is  neither  debunker  nor  eulogist,  but  because 
he  has  in  mind  a  firmly  conceived  scale  of  values,  he  ranks 
men  wisely  with  credit  for  their  deeds,  and  no  scamping  of 
their  failure.  If,  over  all,  his  judgments  are  stern  it  is  be- 
cause he  compares  the  disillusion,  skepticism,  escapism,  the 
often  trivial,  dilettante,  and  decorative  modes  of  this  age 
with  the  sunlit  courage,  wisdom,  independence,  and  unity 
of  the  giants  of  The  Flowering.  Compared  with  them  our 
own  sad  day  is  pretty  empty,  too. 

Indeed  there  is  warning  for  us  against  some  of  the  blind 
alleys  their  bewilderment  led  New  Englanders  into.  One 
was  to  try  to  live  in  the  reflected  glory  of  a  tradition  without 
making  one  for  themselves,  unconsciously.  Another  was  the 
flight  into  the  past,  and  to  other  lands  that  seemed  nobler 
and  lovelier  than  their  own.  England,  ever  near  Boston, 
proved  no  Paradise  for  Henry  James;  nor  did  the  restless 
Henry  Adams  and  others  who  wandered  to  Japan  or  the 
South  Seas  find  peace.  The  retreat  to  the  past  bore  many 
splendid  fruits  in  scholarship,  collections,  museums,  and 
translation,  but  these  did  not  restore  to  Boston  her  Athenian 
glory.  That  requires  men  of  faith  in  their  times  and  fellows. 
Boston  was  divided  into  Browning  sections  like  the  wards  of 
towns,  and  Dante  was  adopted  almost  as  a  native  son.  Yet 
the  genius  of  Emily  Dickinson — to  whom  Mr.  Brooks  gives 
a  chapter  as  warm  and  delicate  and  lovely  in  style  as  it  is 
kind  and  wise  in  judgments — did  not  move  in  the  great 
realms. 

Concern  for  esthetics  likewise  did  not  resolve  their  doubts 
though  it  surely  raised  American  standards  of  taste.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton's  services  to  the  arts  receive  perfect  justice,  with 
an  added  comment  from  William  James  that  this  next  of 
kin  for  so  many  literary  estates  handled  such  things  better 
than  if  he  had  been  "the  real  thing."  There  is  bite  in  this, 
as  in  the  acid  etching  of  Senator  Cabot  Lodge  who  was  the 
"end  of  the  spent  tradition"  of  the  scholar  in  politics,  and 
"wore  the  mask  of  his  forbears,  the  elder  statesmen,  who 
found  their  models  in  Plutarch  while  he  found  his  in  the 
busts  of  the  elder  statesmen." 

Even  the  stern-simple  religious  creed  of  New  England 
was  watered  down  by  the  search  for  colorful  ritual,  Nirvana 
out  of  esoteric  Eastern  cults,  or  mental  healing  through 
Christian  Science.  Seekers  were  everywhere,  but  they  could 
not  rediscover  the  main  pathway.  And  as  religious  impulse 
failed  so,  likewise,  did  the  reformist  spirit. 

So   RUNS   THIS    INTERPRETATION    OF    THE   CHANGES    IN    THE   NEW 

England  spirit.  This  is  true  literary  history;  so  happily  we 
are  spared  the  Marxist  canon,  though  due  note  is  made  of 
the  influence  of  industry,  the  factory  system,  the  new  im- 
migration, the  abandoned  farms.  Nor  does  Mr.  Brooks  resort 
to  the  psychological  rigamarole  of  Puritan  inhibitions  and 
neuroses.  There  were  eccentric  and  frustrated  souls,  but  his 
concern  is  with  the  psychology  of  a  region,  and  the  attitudes 
in  people  that  had  common  origins  and  consequences.  He 
makes  no  genuflection  before  Saint  Karl  or  Saint  Sigmund. 
In  all  this  is  not  a  melancholy  book,  but  one  of  warmth 
and  color  that  recognizes  how  much  of  worth  in  letters  and 
life  was  harvested  in  this  Indian  Summer.  It  is  just  and  fair 
and  informed,  to  be  read  for  its  main  themes,  and  returned 
to  often  for  excursions  of  pure  delight.  Yet  it  leaves  the 
reader  in  a  mood  of  sober  interrogation.  What  happened 
to  New  England?  In  sum,  a  mysterious  impulse  to  record  in 
words  a  divine  yearning  for  goodness,  beauty,  and  a  just  and 
democratic  society  in  which  the  individual  could  realize  him- 
self, fulfilled  itself,  and  slowly  waned  in  power  for  the 
children  who  felt  their  loss,  but  could  not  repair  it,  or  find 
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solace  in  any  of  the  lesser  strivings  they  courageously  made. 
Can  this  happen  to  all  America.''  Can  we  learn  from  New 
England  how  to  preserve  the  faith?  One  of  her  sons,  Henry 
Adams,  skeptic  and  malcontent  that  he  was,  at  least  denned 
our  need — that  for  some  kind  of  unity  that  can  order  and 
guide  life  in  a  time  of  contusing  multiplicity.  This  study  is 
a  kind  of  challenge  for  us  to  seek  this  moral  unity  again. 

Canada's  Increasing  Importance 

CANADA:  AMERICA'S  PROBLEM,  by  John  MacCormac.  Viking  Press. 
287  pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS     PENETRATING     AND     READABLE     BOOK,     BY     THE     CANADIAN 

correspondent  of  the  New  Yor{  Times  from  1934  to  1939, 
divides  into  two  sections:  the  first  is  an  analysis  of  the  inter- 
national significance  of  Canada,  especially  to  the  United 
States;  the  second  combines  a  description  of  Canada  and 
her  problems  with  an  appraisal  of  her  success  in  meeting 
those  problems. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  estimated  quite  so  highly  the  impor- 
tance of  Canada  in  world  politics.  Without  her,  declares 
Mr.  MacCormac,  Britain  cannot  fight  a  major  war  since 
Canada  holds  the  western  bases  necessary  for  the  convoy 
of  North  American  products  to  Europe.  At  the  same  time 
her  membership  in  the  British  Empire,  while  enjoying  the 
protection  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  puts  the  United  States 
in  the  anomalous  position  of  protecting  a  belligerent  while 
professing  neutrality.  Her  importance  to  the  United  States, 
moreover,  is  likely  to  become  greater  as  a  result  of  the 
present  war  from  which  Canada  will  probably  emerge  with 
a  developed  industrial  system  and  an  immensely  powerful 
air  force.  If  the  British  Empire  survives,  its  center  of  gravity 
may  even  pass  to  Canada.  That  this  would  raise  complex 
problems  in  Canadian-American  relations  is  self-evident. 

Mr.  MacCormac's  discussion  of  Canada's  politics  is  severely 
critical.  In  external  affairs  she  has  failed  to  exert  the  in- 
fluence of  which  she  is  capable.  Internally,  the  great  aims 
of  her  policy  remain  insecurely  attained.  The  French  and 
English  have  not  been  fused  into  one  nation,  population 
growth  has  been  slow  and  the  British  element  in  the  popula- 
tion has  declined.  Spiritually  dependent  on  Great  Britain 
and  overshadowed  by  her  American  neighbor,  Canada  is 
portrayed  as  not  yet  having  found  her  soul. 

No  one  interested  in  politics  should  fail  to  read  this  book. 
Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  Canada  will  find  it  a  good 
introduction.     Others   will   find   in   it   much   discriminating 
comment. 
Barnard  College  T.  P.   PEARDON 

Private  Power 

POWER    IN   TRANSITION,    by    Ernest   R.    Abrams.    Scribner's.    318   pp. 
Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

No   PHASE   OF   THE   NEW   DEAL   HAS   CAUSED   MORE   CONTROVERSY 

than  the  federal  development  of  vast  sources  of  hydroelectric 
power.  It  was  public  debate  of  this  issue  which  first  boosted 
Wendell  L.  Willkie  into  national  prominence.  Mr.  Abrams 
now  reviews  the  power  program  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration and  arrives  at  many  of  the  same  conclusions  as  Mr. 
Willkie. 

Unfortunately  this  book  is  not  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
many  millions  of  dollars  which  the  government  has  recently 
invested  in  such  projects  as  Norris,  Bonneville,  Shasta,  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dams.  "On  the  whole,"  writes  Mr.  Abrams, 
"the  record  of  privately  owned  electric  utilities  in  the  United 
States  has  been  one  in  which  all  unbiased  Americans  may 
well  take  pride."  The  book  is  dedicated  to  proving  this 
contention. 

There  are  some  significant  omissions.  In  citing  the  great 
number  of  electrified  farms  in  1938,  Mr.  Abrams  disregards 
the  huge  increase  in  this  respect  since  1933  as  a  result  of  such 
New  Deal  agencies  as  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  the  TVA.  The  Seattle  public  power  plant,  which 


has  the  same  rates  as  competing  private  companies,  is  dis- 
cussed at  length.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Tacoma 
public  power  plant,  42  miles  away,  which  charges  the 
lowest  electric  rates  in  the  country.  Considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  the  inefficiency  of  certain  municipal  and  govern- 
ment projects,  but  the  name  of  Samuel  Insull  does  not 
even  appear  in  the  index. 

Three  years  ago  M.  L.  Ramsay  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  wrote  a  book  called  "Pyramids  of  Power." 
He  discussed  the  long  series  of  abuses  by  private  power 
companies  which  finally  brought  about  the  power  program 
of  the  New  Deal.  Mr.  Abrams  is  but  little  concerned 
with  this  recent  past.  He  believes  that  much  of  the  present 
federal  activity  in  the  power  field  is  costly  and  wasteful 
duplication.  And  he  forsees  the  possibility  of  government 
ownership  and  control  being  extended  to  other  enterprises, 
once  the  power  business  is  brought  to  heel. 

The  chief  service  Mr.  Abrams  has  contributed  is  the 
collating  of  a  large  amount  of  data.  He  has  collected  sta- 
tistics and  figures,  and  by  the  very  size  of  some  of  these 
sums  and  quantities  he  has  made  a  partial  case  for  himself. 
Especially  in  a  time  of  stress  and  crisis,  such  as  today,  the 
extension  of  federal  authority  must  be  carefully  watched. 
Yet  Mr.  Abrams  fails  to  show  where  the  Roosevelt  power 
program  has  committed  any  perilous  infringements.  In  fact, 
much  of  the  program  has  been  approved  by  a  pre-New  Deal 
Supreme  Court. 

One   or   two   careless   spots   cast   doubt   on   some   of   the 
research.    For  example,  on  page  45  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is 
listed   as   costing   $393,000,000.    At    page    48    the   cost   has 
jumped  to  $437,205,333. 
Portland,  Ore.  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 

Three  Thirds  of  Higher  Education 

THE   COLLEGE    CHARTS    ITS    COURSE,   by    R.    Freeman    Butts.    Me- 
Graw-Hill.   464  pp.   Price  $3,  postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

HUNDREDS  OF  BOOKS  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ARE  WRITTEN 
every  year,  but  most  of  them  discuss  some  fractional  part  of 
a  fraction  of  administration,  teaching,  or  research  which,  im- 
portant though  it  be,  interests  but  few  readers  and  illuminates 
but  a  restricted  area  of  educational  activity.  Such  books 
abound,  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  they  fail  to  pull  the 
anthropologist  from  his  hieroglyphics,  the  chemist  from  his 
retorts,  and  the  zoologist  from  his  microscope.  These  spe- 
cialists and  their  scores  of  counterparts  in  other  fields  con- 
tinue to  be  ignorant  of  education  in  the  broad  because,  alas, 
few  are  the  students  who  devote  their  scholarly  arts  to  the 
underlying  philosophies  and  historical  facts  of  education 
per  se. 

An  able  and  ambitious  young  man,  Mr.  Butts  has  set  out 
to  be  a  scholar  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  In  this  vol- 
ume he  has  singled  out  the  core  problem  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury higher  education  and  has  explored  it  backward  to 
earlier  centuries  and  forward  into  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  Mr.  Butts's  judgment  this  core  problem 
is  the  elective  system  originally  brought  to  this  country  in 
1825  from  Germany  by  Professor  George  Ticknor  of  Har- 
vard and  finally  established  in  educational  mechanics  by 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot.  In  his  very  careful  and  scholarly 
review  of  the  history  of  the  elective  system,  Mr.  Butts  has 
dug  up  the  most  exhaustive  collection  of  contributions  to  the 
problem  that  have  ever  been  brought  together  between  the 
covers  of  one  book.  He  has  done  a  masterly  job. 

In  this  volume  can  be  found  the  historical  and  philosophi- 
cal background  of  the  problems  with  which  higher  educa- 
tion today  is  struggling.  The  interested  but  inevitably  naive 
layman  and  the  specialized  professor  will  find  in  Mr.  Butts's 
pages  the  most  thorough  discussion  of  these  problems  which, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  reviewer,  has  ever  been  written. 

The  reviewer  has,  however,  one  major  criticism  to  make. 
Mr.  Butts  has  been  over-ambitious.  He  has  attempted  to  do 
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too  much  in  one  book.  The  issues  which  he  discusses  are  so 
large  and  so  overwhelming  that  of  necessity  he  has  had  to 
glide  over  some  problems  which  should  have  been  handled 
at  much  greater  length.  In  brief,  Mr.  Butts  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work,  but  everything  considered,  his  cage  is 
too  small  for  the  tiger  whose  tail  he  has  grasped. 
Hamilton  College  W.  H.  COWLEY 

Speaking  for  Her  People 

OUR  SOUTHWEST,  by  Erna  Fergusson.  Knopf.  376  pp.  Maps  and  Photo- 
graphs. Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE   GROWING   CURIOSITY   OF   AMERICANS   REGARDING   THEIR    NA- 

tive  land  has  resulted  in  a  great  increase  of  late  in  regional 
and  travel  books;  but  as  this  curiosity  has  had  no  discernible 
focus,  or  perhaps  too  many  foci,  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  floundering  on  the  part  of  writers  and  publishers.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  write  about  Timbuctoo,  but  hard  to  write 
about  home  matters.  Innocent  readers  have  found  themselves 
bogged  down  in  antiquarianism,  sentimentality,  or  economics, 
sociology,  and  history  served  up  with  statistics  in  indigestible 
platefuls.  "Our  Southwest"  leaps  clear  of  nearly  all  these  dif- 
ficulties. The  secret  seems  to  be  that  the  author  never  forgets 
that  the  average  reader  is  a  human  being. 

Miss  Fergusson  has  written  books  on  New  Mexico,  old 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Venezuela,  and  as  additional  prep- 
aration for  "Our  Southwest,"  which  is  I  think  a  remarkable 
achievement,  she  has  had  long  and  rewarding  experience  with 
the  public  itself  through  lecturing  and  taking  people  on  tours 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  She  has  now  enlarged  her  ter- 
rain to  include  the  country's  latest  inhabitants  along  with  its 
earliest,  and  added  relevant  portions  of  the  other  states  which 
can  claim  a  share  in  the  Southwest — Texas,  Oklahoma,  Color- 
ado, and  perhaps  California  through  Will  Rogers.  There  is 
a  good  out-of-doors  feeling  in  her  pages.  One  seems  to  be  rid- 
ing along  in  sun  or  storm,  shown  significant  things,  and  told 
about  them  by  a  woman  born  out  here  who  knows  what  the 
problems  of  the  people  are,  how  they  have  risen  from  the 
complicated  history  of  the  region,  and  what  is  being  done 
about  them,  pr  what  should  be  done.  Miss  Fergusson  speaks 
her  mind,  and  it  is  a  mind  liberal  and  unprejudiced,  with  an 
inclination  towards  optimism.  I  like  the  way  she  sidesteps  the 
purely  picturesque,  uses  history  and  geology  only  to  account 
for  folkways,  and  maintains  throughout  a  give  and  take  of 
lively  and  enlightening  anecdotes. 
Sante  Fe,  N.  M.  HANIEL  LONG 

The  Fourth  Estate 

NEWS  AND  THE  HUMAN  INTEREST  STORY,  by  Helen  MacGill 
Hughes.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  313  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  ONCE  BUILT  THEIR  CIRCULATIONS  ON  THE 
reports  they  offered  of  the  latest  economic  and  political  oc- 
currences. That  was  before  mass  circulation,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  penny  press  about  a  century  ago.  During  the 
past  century,  human  interest  stories  have  gradually  assumed 
greater  and  greater  importance  as  noncontroversial  circula- 
tion builders  for  our  increasingly  monopolistic  dailies. 

In  a  series  of  ten  somewhat  related  essays,  Mrs.  Hughes 
analyzes  the  human  interest  aspect  of  the  news  and  compares 
it  with  the  human  interest  elements  of  broadside  ballads, 
folk  tales,  popular  books  and  magazines.  It  is  too  bad  that 
she  exhibits  better  acquaintance  with  the  embalmed  tradi- 
tions of  newspaperdom  than  with  the  realities  of  current  edi- 
torial practice.  But  even  on  the  historical  side,  she  neglects 
to  examine  such  highly  significant  developments — from  the 
human  interest  standpoint — as  the  rise  of  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day papers  and  of  feature  syndicates. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  a  sociologist  (in  her  doctoral  dis- 
sertation) showing  how  great  editors  molded  the  course  of 
editorial  "progress"  and  giving  relatively  slight  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  life  conditions  molded  the  great  editors. 
Yorl(  University  ALFRED  McCLUNG  LEE 
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Hans  Zinsser  ("Rats,  Lice,  and  History")  told  of  his  famous 
work  with  typhus  and  complained,  pleasantly,  of  some 
journalistic  practices  of  which  he  disapproves.  Dean  James 
M.  Landis,  of  the  Law  School,  fed  us  sandwiches,  beer,  and 
excellent  conversation  about  administrative  law,  labor,  and 
government.  A  visiting  Englishman,  I.  A.  Richards,  co- 
author with  C.  K.  Ogden  of  "The  Meaning  of  Meaning," 
talked  so  persuasively  of  semantics  and  Basic  English  that 
some  of  the  Nieman  wives  took  up  a  serious  study  of  Basic. 
And  L.  J.  Henderson,  the  portly,  bearded  authority  on 
Pareto  and  lots  of  other  things,  practically  floored  the  group 
with  his  exposition  of  the  scientific  method — supporting  his 
thesis,  oddly  enough,  with  quotations  from  the  Bible  and 
eighteenth  century  literature. 

At  no  time  did  the  Nieman  Fellows  suffer  the  pangs  of 
boredom.  Each  of  us  was  "associated"  with  one  of  the 
undergraduate  houses — a  Harvard  "house"  is  a  not-too-large 
community  dormitory,  fully  equipped  with  house  master,  a 
tutorial  staff,  dining  hall  and  common  rooms — where  we 
could  and  usually  did  eat  lunch,  talk  to  various  faculty 
members,  and  take  part  in  the  Senior  Common  Room  acti- 
vities. In  addition,  there  were  house  dinners,  plays,  concerts, 
cocktail  parties  and,  of  course,  old-fashioned  "bull  sessions." 
All  these  activities,  combined  with  the  Nieman  dinners,  the 
seminars,  a  special  study  group  which  Paul  Sweezey  led 
(plus  an  occasional  poker  party)  helped  make  the  academic 
year  anything  but  dull.  Just  to  complicate  things  still  fur- 
ther, some  of  our  faculty  friends  turned  the  tables  neatly 
and  made  us  serve  as  guinea  pigs  by  giving  radio  talks, 
taking  part  in  round  table  discussions,  and  appearing  before 
undergraduate  meetings. 

Reporters  on  Sabbatical 

NATURALLY  THE  YEAR  WAS  NOT  DEVOTED  WHOLLY  TO  THESE 
public  appearances.  Actually  the  more  social  side  of  the 
year  served  as  a  counterpoise  to  long  hours  of  study  spent 
deep  in  the  stalls  of  the  Widener  Library  or  in  one  of  the 
exceedingly  comfortable  libraries  with  which  each  house  is 
equipped.  Broadly  speaking,  we  solved  our  own  individual 
problems  in  our  own  ways.  There  were  no  regulations  or 
restrictions.  We  were  not  required  to  attend  classes,  if  we 
did  not  care  to;  nor  did  we  need  to  take  examinations 
(some  of  us  did  take  exams  at  the  mid-year,  largely  for  our 
own  amazement).  We  could  have  spent  all  our  time  at  the 
movies.  But  the  university  assumed  that  we  were  adults,  that 
we  knew  what  we  wanted,  that  we  knew — or  could  find 
out — how  to  get  at  the  rich  resources  the  university  boasts. 
Given  this  utter  freedom,  and  given  the  various  interests 
of  the  Nieman  Fellows,  it  was  small  wonder  that  our  indi- 
vidual programs  differed  widely.  Some  went  to  many  classes 
with  regularity,  taking  plentiful  notes,  doing  all  the  sug- 
gested reading,  sticking  pretty  close  to  the  sort  of  program 
a  graduate  student  might  follow.  Others  used  classes  largely 
as  listening  posts  and  points  of  departure  for  programs  which 
they  had  mapped  out  for  themselves.  At  least  four  of  us 
were  seriously  at  work  writing  books  and  found  this  a  won- 
derfully helpful  discipline,  since  the  university  is  so  immense 
and  offers  so  much  that  the  big  problem  for  a  Nieman  Fellow 
is  the  job  of  keeping  his  work  within  reasonable  limits. 
(Even  so,  to  digress,  some  of  the  Fellows  found  time  to 
"sample"  such  widely  varying  fields  as  aesthetics  and  the- 
oretical physics.)  When,  as,  and  if  we  ran  into  problems,  we 
could  always  drop  in  on  faculty  friends  and  demand  that  they 
explain  things  in  words  of  one  syllable.  Though  our  pro- 


grams  differed  in  detail,  however,  all  of  us  were  actually 
aiming  at  much  the  same  point  fundamentally — the  prob- 
lem of  what  makes  society  tick,  when  it  does  tick,  and  what 
so  often  keeps  it  from  ticking  smoothly.  That  was  the  es- 
sential inquiry,  to  put  it  broadly,  though  the  courses  we 
covered  ranged  through  a  wide  variety  of  topics  which  in- 
cluded such  things  as  government  regulation  of  industry, 
political  theory,  modern  European  and  American  history, 
economics  and  economic  literature,  public  opinion  and  propa- 
ganda, modern  social  reforms,  the  rise  of  dictatorships,  and 
a  lot  of  other  topics  which,  in  general,  fell  under  that  divi- 
sion known  in  the  university  as  history,  government,  and 
economics. 

The  Importance  of  Being  in  Earnest 

WHEN  THE  YEAR  DREW  TO  A  CLOSE,  EACH  OF  us  WAS  FACED 
with  the  question  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  had  been 
hanging  over  us  all  year:  "What  did  you  get  out  of  it?"  It 
is  tempting  to  say  "quite  a  lot"  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Ob- 
viously no  one  not  wholly  allergic  to  outside  forces  can  spend 
a  year  in  a  great  university,  which  has  a  high  concentration 
of  interesting  people,  interesting  ideas,  and  interesting  activi- 
ties, without  absorbing  something.  In  this  respect  we  were 
much  better  off  than  the  undergraduates,  somewhat  better 
off  than  most  of  the  graduate  students,  and,  in  some  respects, 
even  better  off  than  some  of  the  more  isolated  faculty  mem- 
bers. For  we  had  an  unrivalled  opportunity  to  circulate 
around  the  university  at  will  and  sample  all  its  wares,  and 
when  we  found  something  which  seemed  to  us  especially 
worthwhile,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  going  to 
work  on  it.  The  university  was  there  before  us.  The  Nieman 
Foundation  had  said,  in  effect:  "Come  here  for  a  year,  make 
your  own  program,  do  whatever  work  you  want  to,  get  out 
of  it  what  you  can."  Who  could  ask  for  more? 

All  of  us  felt,  to  be  more  specific,  that  we  had  at  the  very 
least  augmented  our  store  of  facts  and  information  and 
opinions,  illustrated  concretely  perhaps  by  our  bulky  note- 
books and  close-packed  filing  cards  and  other  academic- 
debris  that  we  had  accumulated  during  the  year.  We  had 
some  mild  and  optimistic  hope  that  we  also  knew  a  little 
more  about  understanding  these  facts,  and  about  the  tech- 
niques of  research  which,  when  properly  used,  can  produce 
facts  in  such  rich  abundance.  We  felt  that  we  knew  a  lot 
more  about  various  topics  in  which  we  were  interested  and 
with  which  it  was  our  professional  duty  to  deal.  In  short, 
so  far  as  sheer  information  was  concerned,  we  believed  that 
we  had  benefited  in  a  substantial  and  tangible  way;  we 
could  quote  dates,  cite  statistics,  give  references  and  illustrate 
by  appropriate  Scripture. 

So  far  so  good.  Facts  are  useful.  But  there  was  none  of 
us  who  believed  that  the  mere  acquisition  of  facts  alone  was 
of  any  real  importance.  If  facts  were  the  most  important 
things  in  the  world,  then  the  United  States  Statistical  Ab- 
stract, the  dictionary  and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  would 
be  the  greatest  books  ever  produced.  We  were  not  inclined 
to  think  so.  On  the  contrary  we  (here,  of  course,  I  speak  for 
what  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  among  the  Fellows)  were 
pretty  well  convinced  that  the  most  illuminating  and  fruitful 
activity  we  could  engage  in  was  the  business  of  looking  into 
those  books  and  those  personalities  and  those  minds — in 
which  the  university  is  so  rich — which  can  cut  through  a 
complex,  cold,  and  sometimes  meaningless  tissue  of  fact  and 
exhibit  that  rare  and  exciting  quality,  insight. 

Did  we  gain  any  new  insights?  It  would  be  painfully  ab- 
surd to  pretend  that  we  had  any  way  of  knowing,  really. 
But  it  was  a  fact  that  some  of  us  did  develop,  for  good  or 
bad,  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  our  own  thinking 
processes.  This  feeling  did  not  result  from  any  conclusion 
that  the  university  had  "improved"  us  with  an  intellectual 
shot  in  the  arm.  It  stemmed  rather  from  the  fact  that  the 
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Shoulders  are  sagging 
in  Gas  Tank  Alley 

Families  come  big  in  Gas  Tank  Alley.  Wages  come  small.  And  life 
falls  hard  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  must  cook  and  clean  and  wash. 

You  can't  change  the  families;  nor  the  wages.  But  one  way  you 
can  help  these  weary  housewives  is  to  show  them  how  to  lighten  their 
housekeeping  tasks.  Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  washing  and  clean- 
ing, Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  do  that  very  thing. 

For  Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  that  even  slim  purses  can  well 
afford.  The  extra  help  of  two  brisk  cleaners — good  golden  soap  teamed 
with  plenty  of  naptha.  Together,  they  loosen  dirt  and  get  things  clean 
without  hard  rubbing — even  in  cool  water. 

Though  this  particular  point  may  be  of  little  interest  to  the  house- 
wives of  Gas  Tank  Alley,  you'll  appreciate  the  fact  that  Fels-Naptha 
is  kind  to  bands. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH    THE   CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


scholars  in  the  university  were,  after  all,  interested  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  things  as  we,  asking  the  same  questions,  and 
running  up  against  the  same  baffling  walls  of  mystery  and 
doubt.  We  had  not  expected  the  faculty  to  be  a  veritable 
font  of  wisdom  and  omniscience,  but  it  was  nonetheless 
interesting — and  encouraging  rather  than  discouraging — to 
find  that  two  eminent  professors,  stocked  with  the  world's 
most  acceptable  facts,  equipped  with  potent  weapons  of 
logic,  could  still  consider  some  rather  obvious  phenomenon, 
say  the  nature  of  fascism,  and  come  to  diametrically  opposed 
conclusions. 

These  academic  arguments  were  pitched  on  a  higher  level, 
spiced  with  more  wit  and  learning,  marked  with  a  profes- 
sional cachet,  but  basically  they  were  aimed  at  the  solution 
of  questions  which  the  philosophers  have  been  asking  for 
three  thousand  years.  We  had  no  objections  to  this.  We  had 
not  expected  to  find  any  ultimate  verities  to  be  acquired  for 
the  asking.  And  the  fact  that  the  great  debate  was  still  in 
progress  made  it  even  more  fascinating  for  those  of  us  who 
barged  into  the  argument  and  helped  to  propound  again  those 
questions  which,  even  if  unanswered,  are  the  most  exciting 
queries  a  man  can  pose  about  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
part. 

And  So — Back  to  the  Job 

To    ALL     OF     THIS,     ONE     IMPORTANT     QUALIFICATION     MUST     BE 

made.  What  seemed  true  of  the  social  sciences,  so  called,  did 
not  at  all  seem  to  hold  for  the  physical  sciences.  The  social 
sciences  seemed  to  us  fascinating  but  far  from  scientific;  the 
physical  sciences  appeared  to  us  to  be  in  an  immensely  ad- 
vanced position.  One  of  the  young  economists  whom  some 
of  us  got  to  know  quite  well  remarked  one  day,  after  going 
through  a  physics  laboratory  full  of  wonderfully  made  ma- 
chines and  precision  instruments:  "These  people  always  give 
me  an  inferiority  complex."  It  was  an  illuminating  remark. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  scientists  did  not  seem  wholly  beyond 
reproach,  for  many  of  them  were  giving  very  little  thought 
to  the  social  framework  into  which  their  machines  and  their 
gadgets  must  be  fitted.  They  were  forging  new  and  mighty 
tools  for  civilization,  but  they  were  forging  no  formulas  to 
show  how  these  tools  could  be  used,  once  made.  This  prob- 
lem was  essentially  the  sphere  of  the  social  scientist.  In  fact, 
(Continued  on  page  478) 
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if  one  were  to  venture  a  criticism  of  the  university,  it  would 
be  that  a  sharp  dichotomy  exists — perhaps  unnecessarily — 
between  the  chemists,  the  physicists,  and  the  geologists  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  historians,  the  sociologists,  and  the 
economists  on  the  other.  Each  group  is,  or  appears  to  be, 
relatively  ignorant  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  other  field 
(which  is  of  course  also  true  of  other  universities).  There 
is,  or  so  it  seemed  to  us,  a  pressing  need  for  some  sort  of 
liaison.  Some  of  the  Nieman  Fellows  who  thought  about  it 
were  inclined  to  think  that  a  policy  of  not  letting  one  hand 
know  what  the  other  hand  doeth  is  hardly  a  good  policy  for 
a  university,  or  for  a  society. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  this  dichotomy,  this  gap  between 
the  precise  and  the  non-precise,  that  some  of  us  at  the  end 
of  the  year  felt  a  little  more  skeptical  about  the  possibility  of 
"reforming"  society  rationally,  quickly — in  the  short  run.  In 
the  university  it  seemed  more  obvious  than  ever  before  that 
social  thinking  is,  to  a  large  extent,  wishful  thinking,  con- 
ditioned thinking,  and  not  always  in  the  realm  of  the  ra- 
tional. None  of  us  got  any  foolish  idea  that  reform  was  im- 
possible, or  that  efforts  toward  reform  are  not  terribly  im- 
portant and,  in  the  long  run,  effective.  But  we  did  find 
ourselves  remembering  Browning:  we  were  ready  to  admit 
that  a  man's  reach  not  only  should  exceed  his  grasp  but  that, 
in  most  cases,  it  usually  did.  (Optimistically,  we  also  con- 
cluded that  this  is  no  reason  for  not  trying.) 

Despite  these  slight  criticisms,  it  was  perfectly  obvious 
that  all  of  us,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  had  developed  an  in- 
creased respect  for  university  life  and  the  people  who  make 
it  up.  Hardly  a  member  of  the  faculty,  upon  close  examina- 
tion, turned  out  to  be  a  stuffed  shirt,  and  none  lived  in  an 
ivory  tower.  All  were  exceedingly  amiable,  willing  to  help 
us  in  any  way  possible,  and  apparently  interested  and  some- 
times eager  to  attend  Nieman  functions.  Only  one  professor, 
a  well-known  anthropologist,  refused  point  blank  to  attend  a 
Nieman  dinner  or  seminar.  All  the  others  were  decidedly 
human,  always  ready  to  gossip,  dissect  their  colleagues'  flaws, 
or  tell  exactly  why  and  how  the  university  administration 
was  on  the  wrong  track  in  this  matter  or  that.  (None  of 
those  who  complained  about  the  university  showed  any  real 
desire  to  go  elsewhere,  though  that,  of  course,  is  no  adequate 
comment  on  the  validity  of  their  criticism.)  All  of  them 
struck  us  as  being  unusually  well  informed,  and  occasionally 
one  of  our  guests  would  floor  the  whole  group  by  the 
breadth  and  specificity  of  his  knowledge  and  the  illuminating 
way  in  which  he  looked  at  old  facts  and  poured  new  mean- 
ing into  them.  Many  of  them,  like  Dean  Landis  or  Pro- 
fessor Elliott,  were  taking  part  regularly  in  outside  activities, 
sometimes  as  technical  advisers,  sometimes  as  witnesses  be- 
fore government  inquiries,  making  sacrifices  of  time  and 
energy  to  lend  whatever  help  they  could  wherever  it  was 
needed.  We  discovered,  to  our  pleasure,  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  marked  tendency  for  the  university  mind  and  the 
non-university  mind  to  affect  and  interpenetrate  one  another. 
Whether  our  high  regard  for  Harvard  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  justified,  whether  we  were  right  in  assuming  that 
we  had  enjoyed  a  rare  and  beneficial  opportunity — these,  of 
course,  are  questions  on  which  the  Nieman  Fellows  are  not 
the  best  of  all  possible  judges.  Our  opinions  were  all  in  the 
affirmative.  We  were  ready  to  take  the  stand  and  testify  at 
the  slightest  provocation,  perhaps  without  provocation.  We 
were,  and  are,  biased  witnesses.  Nonetheless,  when  we  vote 
"aye"  with  a  single  voice,  we  have  a  feeling  that  our  case  is 
a  sound  one. 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 
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MASTER    OF   NURSING 

A    B*ch*lor's    degree    In    arts,    science    or    philosophy    from    a    college    of 
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the  chance  of  a  lifetime 

fur  everyone  interested  in 

A    WRITING    CAREER 

Here  is  a  chance  to  learn  to  write  by  writing — under  the 
personal  direction  of  successful  writers  and  editors.  The 
Magazine  Institute,  a  home  study  school,  offers  a  series  of  fas- 
cinating assignments  that  will  keep  your  writing.  They  can 
be  done  at  home,  in  spare  time. 

Experienced,  successful  writers  patiently  correct  your  work 
and  help  develop  your  style  along  the  lines  of  your  own 
personality.  You  ask  all  the  questions  you  like.  As  your  ability 
grows,  you  get  a  chance  to  concentrate  on  the  sort  of  thing 
you  do  best — assays,  features,  short  sketches,  etc. 

There  is  NO  FINANCIAL  RISK.  A  small  down  payment 
entitles  you  to  a  full  month's  work.  If  you  progress  satisfac- 
torily and  decide  to  continue,  you  pay  a  small  monthly  fee 
while  you  are  enrolled.  You  may  drop  out  whenever  you1  wish, 
without  further  obligation. 

SEND  THE  COUPON  TODAY  for  the  free  booklet,  "The  Best  Job 
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THE  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  H-7-11 
50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Please   send   your   booklet,    without   obligation,    to  : 

Name     

Address      

(Inquiries   confidential.     No   salesman  will  call.) 
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Spend  your  vacation  at  the 
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in  the  beautiful  Huachuca  mountains. 
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AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HANDWRITING  sc'ientificallv  analyzed  by  psy- 
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GROUP  WORKER,  N.Y.C.  Settlement  House, 
direct  boys  clubs  and  activities,  state  educa- 
tion, experience.  7689  Survey. 
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SALES  IDEAS. 

NO  CUTS  NEEDED 
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QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


S3    PARK    PLACE   —   NEW    YORK,   N.   Y. 
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EXPERIENCED  CASE  WORKER,  Case  Work 
supervisor,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel- 
fare with  a  M.S.  in  Social  Work,  six  years' 
experience,  now  employed  desires  change  in 
work.  Protestant.  7687  Survey. 

AVAILABLE  in  fall,  services  of  man  skilled  in 
analysis  of  social  data  and  in  their  popular 
interpretation  through  newspapers,  magazines, 
pamphlets,  books.  Has  served  leading  welfare 
and  educational  organizations  as  researcher, 
writer,  editor.  Desires  staff  connection.  7688 
Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  23,  desires  position  which 
affords  numerous  contacts,  3  years'  University 
training,  sociology  major,  executive  ability. 
References  as  to  character  and  ability.  All 
year  round  camp  work  or  field  secretary  ac- 
ceptable. Would  travel.  7690  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER,  now  employed,  desires  change. 
Seven  years'  experience  in  accredited  Chil- 
dren's Agency.  Prefer  middle  west  or  west. 
7686  Survey. 

WOMAN,  Protestant,  desires  position,  Experience 
ten  years  case  worker  family  welfare  agency 
(New  York  City).  Three  years  State  Institute 
delinquent  girls  (after  care  department). 
School  cafeteria  and  tea  room  management. 
Member  A.A.S.W.  Would  accept  resident 
jsition  school,  institution  or  club.  7684 
jurvey. 

CHILD  WELFARE  and  Group  Work  experience 
combined  in  one  executive,  M.A. ;  now  em- 
ployed, seeking  new  city  or  country  work. 
7691  Survey. 
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SUPERVISION    IN   SOCIAL  GROUP   WORK 

Sidney  J.    Lindenberg 

A  practical,  clear,  sane  cuide  to  supervision,  de- 
scribing the  actual  processes  involved.  A  step-by-step 
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former  name,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  at  least  once  under 
court  control,  while  some  systems  have  been 
two  and  even  more  times. 

The  ultimate  reason  for  the  chronic 
tendency  of  the  American  roads  towards 
insolvency  when  under  stress,  may  be  a 
moot  question.  But  the  immediate  reason 
for  almost  every  crash  is  definite:  a  road 
gets  into  the  hands  of  the  court  because  it 
cannot  pay  interest  on  the  most  junior  of 
its  bond  issues.  The  usual  consequences  are: 
reorganization  with  judicial  sale,  complete 
or  nearly  complete  wiping  out  of  stock 
equities  and,  very  frequently,  deep  cuts  in 
the  claims  of  creditors. 


revenue,  when  and  where  to  get  rid  of 
unproductive  branches,  what  to  do  about 
motor  car  competition,  whether  some  roads 
are  much  overbuilt — are  interesting  prob- 
lems, but  from  the  standpoint  of  wage 
earners,  security  holders,  and  the  travelling 
and  shipping  public  are  subordinate  in  im- 
portance to  the  question:  how  to  keep  the 
individual  road  from  financial  crash.  If 
attention  is  fixed  on  this  central  phase  of 
the  railroad  problem,  it  may  be  possible  to 
give  a  workable  answer: 

1.  Let  the  capital  set-up,  whenever  possi- 
ble, be  constituted  of  preferred  and  common 
stocks,  without   bonds.  No  bonds,  no   re- 
ceivers. 

2.  The    financial    adviser    to    a    road    is 
usually  connected  with  an  investment  house. 
It   would   seem   preferable   that   he   should 
have  financial  experience  but  should  have 
no  outside  connections. 


Questions  as  to  how  to  increase  operating 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention   SURVEY 
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3.  When  large  groups  of  stockholders 
disagree  with  the  policy  of  a  management, 
the  group  should  be  able  to  attain  propor- 
tional representation  on  the  directorate. 
This  is  possible  only  when  cumulative  vot- 
ing is  mandatory  in  the  by-laws.  This  mode 
of  election  obtains  on  the  Pennsylvania. 

The  suggestions  here  made  are  not 
against  the  interest  of  investment  bankers, 
as  a  careful  consideration  will  reveal;  these 
suggestions,  however,  are  more  or  less  out 
of  line  with  the  Interest  of  those  trust 
companies  who  tend  to  specialize  in  trustee- 
ships of  bonds,  and  they  are  decidedly  out 
of  line  with  the  interests  of  those  groups 
who  so  frequently  control  corporate  re- 
organizations. 

A  definite  solution  of  the  financial  phase 
of  the  railway  problem  is  certainly  desirable 
at  the  present  time. 
Winsted,  Conn.  FREDERIC  DREW  BOND 
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The  Hands  of 

HELEN  HAYES 

First  Lady  of  the  American  Theatre 

The  theatre  has  been  Helen  Hayes'  life  work.  Her  natu- 
ral talents  were  matured  into  the  highest  dramatic  powers 
through  a  career  that  began  as  a  child  actress.  Her 
greatest  role  "Victoria  Regina"  was  a  natural  triumph. 
It  did  much  to  reestablish  to  living  theatre  throughout 
the  country.  She  is  a  gracious,  significant  personality  on 
the  stage,  the  screen,  and  the  radio. 

Miss  Hayes'  watch  is  a  Longines  "Victoria" 

THE  WORLD'S  MOST  HONORED  HANDS 

WEAR  Longines 

THE  WORLD'S  MOST  HONORED  WATCH 

It  is  natural  that  people  of  consequence  should 
prefer  a  watch  of  competence  as  well  as  beauty. 
Longines  watches  have  been  honored  by  10  world's 
fair  grand  prizes,  28  gold  medals,  and  more  honors 
for  accuracy  than  any  other  timepiece.  In  77  coun- 
tries, the  world's  most  honored  hands  wear  .  .  . 
Longines,  the  world's  most  honored  watch. 

Exceptional  in  quality  beauty  and  value  are  the 
Longines  Hall  of  Fame  watches.  They  have  a 
world  honored  Longines  fully  jeweled  movement 
and  are  uniformity  priced  at  $69.50.  Longines 
jewelers  show  other  Longines  watches  from 
$40.00;  also  Wittnauer  watches  $24.75  upward, 
product  of — 

LONGINES   -   WITTNAUER     WATCH     CO.,     INC. 
580     FIFTH      AVENUE,      NEW      YORK,      N.      Y. 
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announces  for 
early  publication . . . 

A  SPECIAL  SECTION 
ON  THE  REFUGEE 

Next  month,  in  our  series  on  The  Refugee,  look 
for  a  special  section  dealing  concretely  with  various 
phases  of  this  excruciating  problem.  In  this  section 
and  in  articles  to  follow,  experts  will  answer  such 
questions  as  —  Who  are  the  refugees?  What  was 
their  experience  under  Hitlerism?  How  did  their 
personalities  change  under  persecution?  What  do 
the  refugees  know  about  America?  Why  did  many 
German  refugees  before  the  declaration  of  war 
emigrate  to  European  countries?  What  is  a  "typi- 
cal"  refugee?  How  can  refugees  become  adjusted 
to  our  manners,  customs,  ideals?  What  do  refugees 
contribute  to  America? 

YOUR  TOWN  AND  WAR 

Alden  Stevens  contrasts  the  fumbling  inactivity  of 
our  cities  in  1917  with  our  more  efficient  approach 
today,  and  cites  six  preparedness  principles  which 
every  city  should  follow. 

ERSATZ 

Samuel  Grafton  compares  the  forced  ersatz  of  the 
Nazis  and  the  competitive  production  of  synthetic 
products  for  consumers  in  America. 

OUR  LAND  RESOURCES 

In  this  period  of  national  emergency  our  country 
takes  inventory  —  and  Richard  L.  Neuberger  dis- 
cusses our  land  resources.  He  pays  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  places  still  available  for  settlement  and 
development,  pointing  out  where  the  pioneers  of 
1940  may  take  up  farms  and  land. 
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AMERICA'S 
FIRST  LINE 
OF  DEFENSE 


N 


I OT  Europe,  not  even 
those  outlying  naval  bases  that 
protect  our  shores — America's 
first  line  of  defense  is  American 
industry.  It  is  to  industry  that 
the  nation  looks  today  for  the 
armaments  to  protect  America's 
high  living  standards,  to  de- 
fend the  American  way  of  life. 

In  the  last  two  generations 
American  industry  has  built  a 
great  nation.  Its  workmen,  scien- 
tists, and  engineers  have  helped 
produce  and  put  to  work  more 
than  one-third  of  the  world's 
electric  power  and  one-half  of 

its  mechanical  energy.  They  have  given  us  electric  lights 
in  24  million  American  homes  and  electric  refrigerators 
in  13  million — conveniences  which  represent  the  highest 
standard  of  living  and  the  greatest  industrial  achieve- 
ment in  the  world.  And  the  manpower,  the  inventive 
and  manufacturing  genius,  the  experience,  the  daring 
to  tackle  difficult  tasks  —  assets  which  have  helped  to 
produce  this  high  standard  of  living — are  among  the 
strongest  resources  of  the  United  States  today. 


Not  a  cannon,  but  the  130,000-pound  shaft  for  a  great  electric  generator 

being  built  in  the  General  Electric  shops  in  Schenectady.  When  completed, 

the  generator  will  deliver  75,000  horsepower  of  electricity. 


Industry  today  undertakes  the  task  of  building,  not 
only  armaments,  but,  equally  important,  the  machines 
that  can  be  used  to  manufacture  these  armaments  in 
quantity  sufficient  for  any  emergency.  And  General 
Electric  scientists,  engineers,  and  workmen,  who  for 
more  than  60  years  have  been  putting  electricity  to 
work  in  America's  peacetime  pursuits,  are  today  apply- 
ing it  to  the  new  job — the  job  of  defending  the  benefits 
which  electricity  has  helped  to  create. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL  iD  ELECTRIC 
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Courtesy 

£     fa         if 


We  want  your  telephone  service  to  be  good  and  quick  and 
cheap.  But  there's  more  to  it  than  that.  We  want  it  to  be 
courteous  too. 

No  matter  what  the  occasion,  there's  always  time  for  a 
cheery  "please"  and  a  pleasant  word  of  thanks.  That  is  the 
Bell  System  way.  It  is  one  of  the  fine  tradi- 
tions of  the  telephone  business. 

BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 

PREPAREDNESS  — THE  BELL  SYSTEM  IS  PREPARED  TO  DO  ITS 
PART  IN  THE  NATION'S  PROGRAM  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
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The  Gist  of  It 


RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING,  SPECIAL  EDITOR  OF 
our  "Calling  America"  number,  and  bril- 
liant radio  broadcaster  on  foreign  affairs, 
returns  to  our  pages  with  a  challenge. 
(Page  485)  His  article,  like  that  of  Dr. 
Frank  Kingdon  last  month,  is  part  of  a 
series  of  articles  in  sequence  to  "Calling 
America."  In  these  grim  times  when  the 
main  business  of  Europe  is  war,  and  the 
yardstick  of  American  activity  is  defense, 
this  series  of  articles  is  calculated  to  hold 
an  informed  section  of  American  attention 
upon  the  concomitant  human  problem  of 
the  world's  stateless,  homeless  folks — the 
individuals  and  minorities  who  have  been 
trapped  by  aggression  and  persecution.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  offer  a  blueprint,  but  we 
can  reinforce  every  constructive  effort  to 
meet  the  worldwide  problem  of  refugees 
and  war  relief  with  American  understand- 
ing and  assistance. 

Many  of  our  readers  who  have  been 
perplexed  to  the  point  of  inaction  by  the 
size  of  the  problem  and  the  variety  of  the 
organizations  set  up  to  handle  specific  as- 
pects of  it,  have  asked  whom  to  try  to 
help  first,  and  in  what  direction,  and 
through  what  agency. 

In  the  months  ahead,  as  now,  we  shall 
cut  through  the  tragedy  to  ways  and  means 
of  helping  some,  and  keeping  others  from 
being  forgotten.  To  take  an  area  that 
seems  remote,  Free  China.  The  United 
States  cannot  offer  sanctuary  to  Chinese 
refugees,  but  we  Americans  can  help  them 
get  a  new  and  better  foothold  by  support- 
ing the  industrial  cooperative  movement 
in  Free  China,  a  movement  which  is  al- 
most Brandeisian  in  its  possibilities — and 
incidentally  harder  to  bomb  than  the  cen- 
tralized factories  and  cities  which  the  Jap- 
anese have  seized.  In  doing  so,  Americans 
will  be  acting  in  their  own  self-interest. 
They  will  be  creating  an  alternative  to  a 
competitive  Asiatic  sweatshop  under  ag- 
gressor auspices. 

Closer  home,  the  political  and  intellectual 
refugees  of  Europe  must  be  saved.  And 
the  Jews  in  Europe — who  are  in  a  peculiar- 
ly tragic  situation  in  that  continent  of 
suffering — must  be  an  American  concern  if 
the  world  is  ever  to  respect  human  values 
again.  Also,  refugees  from  tyranny  and 
persecution,  now  here,  though  their  num- 
ber is  small,  must  be  studied  and  inter- 
preted as  part  of  the  American  tradition. 

The  problems  of  war  relief  and  refugees 
are  inevitably  blended,  and  we  must — as 
Mr.  Swing  declares — be  prepared  to  dis- 
tinguish between  our  natural  generous  im- 
pulses (in  the  case  of  child  refugees  from 
war,  for  example)  and  our  more  difficult 
and  sustained  social  task  in  the  years  ahead 
(in  the  case  of  minorities  and  individuals 
literally  without  a  country,  or  a  home,  in 
any  real  sense  of  the  words). 

(Continued   on   page   527) 
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The  Challenge  of  Crisis 

by  RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING 

The  special  editor  of  Survey  Graphic's  "Calling  America" 
number  writes  a  prophetic  foreword  to  a  new  series  of  articles 
in  sequence  to  that  number.  The  problem  of  degraded  and 
endangered  human  beings  in  modern  society — call  it  the  prob- 
lem of  individuals  and  minorities,  of  people  without  a  country 
— is  not  simply  one  for  mercy.  It  is  a  social  challenge.  The 
testing  time  for  America  is  at  hand,  declares  Mr.  Swing. 


THE  NATURE  AND  THE  SERVICE  OF  A  CRISIS  ARE  THAT  IT  OPENS 

up  to  full  view,  from  the  branches  down  to  the  roots, 
the  problems  which  have  produced  it.  Not  until  their 
roots  are  exposed  can  fundamental  problems  be  solved. 
In  this  war,  civilization,  as  some  would  phrase  it,  is  at 
stake.  But  it  is  still  truer  to  say  that  civilization  has  been 
temporarily  lost.  And  it  will  not  be  restored  unless  it  is 
a  sounder  civilization. 

The  war,  to  generalize  broadly,  is  the  breakdown  of 
peace.  And  peace,  again  to  generalize  broadly,  can  only 
be  a  dynamic,  self-perpetuating  world  order  if  personal 
and  social  rights  are  established  and  maintained.  It  is  no 
foregone  conclusion  that  civilization  as  we  know  it  is 
going  to  be  restored  in  the  lifetime  of  this  generation. 
It  will  not  happen  automatically.  The  war  is  not  an 
eclipse  through  which  society  is  passing  with  a  measur- 
able pace  and  is  bound  to  emerge.  The  war  will  pass, 
in  that  actual  hositilities  are  bound  to  end.  But  the  world 
will  not  again  be  what  it  was.  Civilization,  as  we  knew 
it,  either  will  have  been  replaced  by  something  funda- 
mentally uncivilized;  or  it  will  be  a  better  civilization, 
one  more  wisely  constructed,  and  stauncher. 

The  paradox  of  a  war  crisis  is  that  while  force  is  meet- 
ing force,  which  is  a  cruel  and  brutalizing  procedure, 
the  mind  must  sharpen  to  new  perceptions.  In  chaos,  men 
see  clearly  and  have  courage  to  accept  the  truth  of  what 
they  see.  Then  come  the  visions  that  can  hold  over,,  to  be 
realized  after  the  dangers  have  ebbed.  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  obsessed  with  the  battle  and  its  course.  The  battle 


is  engrossing,  it  is  crucial.  But  equally  crucial,  if  a  new 
civilization  is  to  come  forth,  is  the  understanding  of 
problems  that  have  not  been  solved,  and  will  have  to  be 
solved  if  civilization  is  to  live  on. 

The  United  States  is  not  at  the  front  in  the  war,  but 
it  is  part  of  it.  Our  civilization  is  not  national,  something 
to  be  kept  alive  within  geographic  frontiers  if  it  perishes 
elsewhere.  Being  behind  the  front,  this  country  has  a 
special  service  to  perform.  It  can  apply  its  resources,  its 
devotion,  and  its  intelligence  to  the  social  problems  which 
are  at  issue. 

We  have  a  task  to  strengthen  our  own  democracy,  to 
make  it  vigorous  and  more  serviceable  to  more  people. 
We  have  a  task  in  organizing  thought  and  action  toward 
human  beings,  our  own,  and  those  in  any  country  where 
they  are  being  degraded  and  endangered.  The  oppor- 
tunities in  both  fields  are  boundless.  And  we  should  feel 
ihe  spur  in  the  knowledge  that  insofar  as  we  fail  in  using 
the  opportunities,  we  fail  to  contribute  to  the  civilization 
which  we  pray  shall  be  strengthened  and  perpetuated. 

The  problem  of  degraded  and  endangered  human  be- 
ings in  modern  society — call  it  the  problem  of  individuals 
and  minorities — is  not  simply  one  for  mercy.  Rescuing 
the  children  of  Britain  is  an  act  of  mercy  without  a  social 
challenge.  It  is  a  natural  act.  Most  refugees  and  minorities, 
however,  constitute  a  social  challenge.  There  would  be 
no  refugees  if  all  nations  valued  any  productive  human 
being  for  his  own  sake.  A  refugee  usually  is  a  person  re- 
jected by  the  society  in  which  he  has  lived,  not  because  he 
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is  unproductive,  not  because  he  declines  to  accept  the 
disciplines  on  which  a  lawful  civilized  society  rests,  but 
for  some  other  reason,  generally  his  race  or  his  opinions. 
And  a  refugee  is  denied  asylum,  either  for  such  a  reason, 
or  because  the  land  of  asylum  is  unable  to  make  use  of 
his  productiveness,  that  is,  is  not  organized  to  enrich 
itself. 

Somehow,  during  the  war,  the  rights  of  minorities  and 
of  refugees  have  not  only  to  be  recognized,  they  have  to 
be  broadened  and  affirmed,  so  that  the  future  will  not  be 
burdened  with  this  issue.  Here  the  alternative  is  clear. 
Hitler  solves  the  minorities  question  by  moving  people. 
Grandiloquently  he  moves  them  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. He  uproots  them,  disposes  of  their  homes,  expro- 
priates them,  and  herds  them  like  cattle  to  new  unpas- 
tured  lands.  The  Nazi  state  cannot  tolerate  individualists 
and  minorities,  so  it  destroys  them  as  individual  products 


of  cultures.  That  is  to  be  the  dispensation  if  civilization 
is  lost.  If  civilization  endures  it  must  know  better  than 
it  did  how  to  give  scope  to  minorities,  and  how  to  enrich 
itself  by  freeing  its  own  cultural  components. 

These  changes  do  not  come  miraculously.  After  the 
war  there  will  be  a  twilight  time  between  war  and  peace, 
and  the  values  now  seen  and  affirmed,  the  visions  beheld, 
will  not  be  realized  all  of  a  sudden.  But  certain  basic 
changes  are  being  decided  now,  and  they  will  be  worked 
out.  Certain  affirmations  of  human  rights  are  being 
spoken  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  individuals  the  world 
over.  They  are  being  acted  on,  within  the  scope  that  the 
war  permits.  The  testing  time  for  America,  where  the 
scope  is  wide,  is  here,  and  the  supreme  crisis  of  two 
thousand  years  of  social  growth  is  committed  for  solu- 
tion, to  a  great  degree,  to  Americans  and  America.  If 
we  fail,  civilization  is  lost. 


Refugees  and  American  Defense 


by  JAY  ALLEN 

A  bold  program  to  save  refugees — the  fugitive  democrats  of  Europe 
wherever  they  can  be  reached — for  our  sake,  as  part  of  our  program  of 
national  defense  (they  are  allies),  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Allen  on  political, 
not  humanitarian,  grounds.  This  article  is  a  great  contemporary  pub- 
licist's answer  to  the  challenge  of  crisis. 


As    I    SEE    IT,    NO    ONE    HAS    THE   RIGHT   TO    TALK    ANY    MORE 

about  the  "refugee  problem."  Hitler  has  "settled  it"  the 
way  he  has  settled  other  problems  that  baffled  us:  the  "in- 
justices of  Versailles,"  the  treatment  and  disposition  of 
racial  minorities — and  as  he  seems  to  be  settling  problems 
for  us  like  isolation  and  unemployment.  So  it  is  and  al- 
ways will  be  when  men  of  good  will  can't  get  past  the 
problem  stage.  Hitler  has  settled  the  "refugee  problem" 
for  us  by  running  out  the  wire  fence  at  Dachau  and 
Oranienberg  to  strike  a  point  above  Narvik  Fjord  and 
then  stretching  it  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  his  continen- 
tal prison  camp  to  a  point  well  down  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
— the  Portuguese  border  for  all  practical  purposes. 

No  one  has  any  right  to  talk  about  the  refugees  at  all 
unless  he  can  bring  forth  some  suggestions  capable  of 
practical  and  speedy  realization.  Good  will  is  not  so 
plentiful  in  this  land  that  we  can  afford  to  waste  it  over 
the  sluice  gates  of  the  impossible.  And  what's  more,  no 
one  has  any  justification  in  conscience  or  in  wisdom,  espe- 
cially in  wisdom,  for  asking  that  anything  be  done  about 
the  refugees  that  is  not  in  line  with  this  nation's  new- 
found determination  to  stand  up  at  long  last  to  the  Thing 
that  is  loose  on  the  world.  No  one  has  any  justification  in 
wisdom  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  conscience  of  this 
nation,  which  alone  can  be  appealed  to,  is  already  en- 
listed in  the  will  at  least  to  resist.  And  this  nation's  con- 
science is  grim  and  wants  tangible  results  in  terms  of 
weapons.  A  good  deal  of  the  distrust  of  the  moral  and 
what  used  to  be  called  the  humanitarian  may  well  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  both  appeals  have  been  heavily  worked 
with  something  less  than  tangible  results. 

Nor  ha,s  one  in  conscience  any  justification  for  asking 
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action  on  the  "refugee  problem"  or  simply  on  refugees 
that  is  not  clearly  in  the  line  of  defense. 

This,  therefore,  is  an  appeal  for  serious  attention  to  the 
refugees,  not  to  the  old  "refugee  problem"  on  which  we 
have  all  worked  our  hearts  out  to  futility,  but  to  the  refu- 
gees, the  earlier  victims  of  the  Thing,  the  fugitive  demo- 
crats of  Europe  wherever  they  can  be  reached — for  selfish 
reasons,  not  humanitarian  reasons.  This  is  an  appeal  for 
consideration  of  measures  to  save  certain  refugees  for  our 
sake,  as  an  indispensable  part  of  any  program  of  national 
defense  that  takes  into  account — as  it  must — all  of  the 
lessons  of  the  collapse  in  France  and  the  miraculous  and 
heartening  birth  of  morale  in  England. 

SOMETHING  EFFECTIVE  CAN  BE  DONE  WITH  THE  REFUGEES  OR, 
to  be  more  precise,  the  fugitive  democrats.  That  it  can  be 
done  now,  with  the  barbed  wire  of  the  Nazis — and  other 
devices — in  full  flower  on  every  westward-facing  beach  is 
one  of  the  bitter  paradoxes  of  our  times.  A  companion 
phenomenon — no  less  a  paradox  and  no  less  bitter — is  the 
fact  that  nations  seem  unable  really  to  fight  the  good 
fight  any  more  for  the  old  ideals  of  nationhood  until  after 
they  have  been  betrayed  and  abandoned  by  their  national- 
ists and  patriots.  Now,  in  September  1940,  we  can  with 
some  hope  of  success  attempt  what  we  never  really  tried, 
as  a  nation,  to  do  before.  No,  as  a  nation,  we  never  really 
tried  to  do  anything  about  the  refugees.  We  did  not  face 
up  to  it  any  more  than  we  faced  up  to  the  problem  of 
defense,  in  the  years  when  it  too  might  have  been  solved 
so  cheaply.  I  mean  in  the  years  when  the  Thing  and  its 
allies  were  finding  the  going  rough — in  Spain  and  in 
China. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


Now  we  have  waked  up — on  defense.  And  on  the  refu- 
gees? Britain  has  had  a  wider-eyed  awakening.  Britain  is 
trying- — in  her  way — to  make  amends  to  the  refugees 
whom  she  had  treated  none  too  kindly.  She  needs  them 
and  knows  it.  How  this  came  about  and  why  is  terribly 
relevant. 

But  before  recounting  the  startling  change  of  heart  in 
Britain  re  refugees  it  would  be  well  to  present,  in  all 
modesty,  a  refugee  plan  that  should  stand  with  the  other 
musts  on  our  national  defense  program. 

HERE  is — ROUGHLY  DIVIDED  INTO  THREE  PARTS — A  JOB  TO  BE 
done  in  the  interests  of  our  national  defense  and  capable 
of  quick  and  fruitful  realization.  First,  thousands  of  fugi- 
tive democrats  can  be  snatched  from  behind  that  long  line 
of  Nazi  barbed  wire.  They  can  be  snatched.  They  are 
being  snatched  by  an  emergency  rescue  technique  of  rare 
simplicity.  Second,  those  for  whom  there  is  no  chance 
now  of  escape  can,  in  tens  of  thousands  of  cases,  be  kept 
alive  where  they  are,  saved  from  starvation  and  from  the 
most  lethal  malady  of  all — despair. 

The  third  part  of  this  program  calls  for  immediate 
measures  to  make  this  country  and  that  part  of  the  New 
World  which  we  think  we  can  defend,  safe  for  the  fugi- 
tive democrats  of  Europe,  for  those  already  here,  and  those 
to  come.  Perhaps  no  one  should  speak  in  this  slogan-shy 
era  of  making  anything  "safe."  If  so,  then  the  third  part 
of  this  program  should  call  for  measures  to  make  this 
nation  and  its  better  neighbors  somewhat  less  ominously 
unsafe  for  the  fugitives  who  are  our  allies,  always  have 
been  and  will  be  as  long  as  we  have  a  hope  of  success 
against  the  Thing.  That  is  what  Britain  has  found  out 
under  the  bombs,  what  we  could  find  out  less  painfully, 
with  fewer  brutal  implications  and  perhaps  in  time. 

IF  WE  ARE  GIVEN  TIME  AND  REALLY  WAKE  UP,  THE  REFUGEES 

should  and  doubtless  will  become  a  consideration  for  our 
Defense  Council  for  these  reasons:  First,  that  in  defense 
plans  against  Hitlerism  and  its  international  allies,  we 
are  preparing  to  fight  for  something.  That  the  defeat  of 
Nazi-Fascism  is  not  itself  a  sufficient  objective — though  a 
thoroughly  laudable  one — we  must  know.  Surely  the 
lesson  of  the  last  twenty  years  is  that  democracy  has  to  be 
safe  for  the  world  if  the  world  is  to  be  safe  for  democracy. 
At  this  writing  neither  seems  safe  for  the  other.  The 
refugees  are  for  the  most  part  convinced  and  proved  dem- 
ocrats. If  we  are  lucky  enough  to  survive  a  war  as  demo- 
crats ourselves,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  we  will  not  want 
to  deny  the  right  of  resurgence  to  the  now  submerged 
democracies  of  Europe.  To  achieve  that  resurgence  we 
have  the  obligation  and  the  privilege  of  keeping  their 
democrats  alive.  And  there  will  be  competition.  There 
are  of  course  the  communists.  They  will  have  something 
to  say.  The  democrats  should  have  something  to  say,  first 
and  most  affirmatively. 

The  second  reason  why  a  Defense  Council  should  be 
interested  in  the  fugitive  democrats  of  Europe  is  that  here 
in  the  United  States  and  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  they  can — if  allowed  and  helped — collaborate 
mightily  in  resisting  Nazi-Fascist-Falangist  advances  in 
the  cultural  and  political  lives  of  those  countries.  If  those 
advances  are  not  resisted,  Spanish  America  will  not  be ' 
safe  for  democracy  either,  safe  for  whatever  democracy  is 
to  be  found  there,  whatever  hope  there  is  of  development 
in  that  direction,  nor  safe  for  us. 


And  the  third  reason  is  one,  if  you  like,  of  morale.  We 
know  now  from  the  lesson  of  France — and  of  Britain  to 
some  extent,  in  the  early  months — that  there  can  be  no 
true  fighting  morale  in  an  army  that  is  not  convinced  of 
its  leaders'  determination  to  fight  for  the  best  in  the  so- 
cieties for  which  they,  the  soldiers,  are  expected  to  die. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  liberals  in  this 
land  to  think,  "Isn't  it  enough  of  a  war  aim  to  want  to 
survive?"  In  a  sense,  it  is;  but  the  lesson  of  Britain  and 
France,  above  all,  of  France,  is  that  in  order  to  survive 
your  army  has  got  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  fighting  for 
the  principles  that  they  most  cherish,  the  principles  that 
the  enemy  has  challenged. 

The  Nazi-Fascists  say  they  are  fighting  capitalist  im- 
perialism. They  are — in  an  attempt  to  impose  a  vicious 
imperialism  of  their  own,  which  classes  as  subject  races 
even  the  people  of  the  European  continent.  In  truth,  the 
Nazi-Fascists  and  some  others  are  challenging  the  essen- 
tial liberties,  the  basic  principles  of  western  democratic 
society.  Men  will  fight  for  principles.  Britons  are  fighting 
for  those  principles  and  those  liberties,  make  no  mistake. 
It  should  be  to  the  interest  of  our  War  Department  and 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  of  course,  that  they  fight  in  the 
best  American  tradition.  And  for  it,  too.  A  guarantee 
thar  if  we  fight  we  are  fighting  only  for  the  best  in  our 
society  would  be,  of  course,  the  acceptance  of  large  num- 
bers of  refugee  democrats  as  our  honored  guests  and 
valued  allies.  Again,  we  must  fight  for  the  best;  only  the 
best  can  be  saved.  Happily,  perhaps,  those  who  stand  for 
and  profit  by  the  worst  in  our  society  are  not  in  a  mood 
to  defend,  really  defend,  what  they  have,  except  on  the 
domestic  political  front  and,  as  they  have  fondly  and 
stupidly  imagined,  on  the  once  distant  front  where  world 
fascism  was  fighting  what  they — our  own  Paladins  of  the 
Worst — thought  was  their  battle.  We  can  propagandize 
the  army.  Of  course.  We  should.  The  simple  truth  is 
the  only  effective  propaganda.  For  we  must  remember 
that  there  are  others  at  work  propagandizing,  too.  And  in 
France,  the  others — working  in  their  separate  ways  on 
classes  high  and  low— did  a  stupendous  job.  No  one  was 
prepared  or  willing,  it  seems,  to  propagandize  the  essen- 
tial truths  of  the  war  or — and  perhaps  here  is  the  secret — 
to  turn  that  war  into  a  defense  of  the  best  traditions  of 
French  democracy. 

OUR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  COUNCIL,  IN  CONSIDERING  THE 
refugee  question,  should  realize  that  refugees  are  not 
merely  an  indulgence  for  humanitarians,  a  cause  for  prac- 
tical people  in  wartime.  The  refugees  are  already  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  to  some  of  our  social-defense-organisms  like 
the  FBI.  One  can  only  hope  that  the  FBI  is  given  the 
best  information  possible  about  the  refugees  and  does  not 
accept  the  views  of  many  good,  not  to  say  holy,  citizens 
who  seem  to  think  that  refugees  from  all  lands  that  have 
resisted  fascism  are  "reds."  The  Defense  Council  should 
take  this  over.  And  then  of  course  the  Defense  Council 
should  realize  that  our  enemies  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  refugees:  they  are  killing  or  hoping  to  kill  the  best 
among  them;  they  are  trying  to  use  the  others.  They  will 
not  be  able  to  use  them  unless  we,  by  our  blindness,  turn 
them,  as  The  New  Statesman  not  long  ago  warned  the 
British  government  that  it  was  doing,  into  a  Fifth  Column 
where  there  was  none  before. 

Some  of  them  are  communists?  Very  true.  It  is  unde- 
niably in  our  interests  to  keep  that  number  down.  Demo- 
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crats  often  turn  to  the  communists  when  they  believe  that 
there  is  no  longer  hope  for  democracy — for  the  ideals  for 
which  democracy  stands.  This  is  well  known.  Is  it  known 
in  the  right  places?  There  were  no  communists  in  Spain 
until  the  western  democracies  abandoned  her  to  the  fascist! 
and  forced  her  to  look  for  comfort  in  the  arms  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  England  it  has  been  suggested  that 
boards  be  set  up  among  the  refugees  to  investigate  them- 
selves. They  know  better  than  anyone  else  the  hopes  and 
beliefs  of  their  compatriots.  They  are  rarely  fooled.  But 
if  such  boards  are  set  up,  there  should  be  no  attempt  to 
impose  upon  the  refugees  the  old  line  politicians  of  their 
lands  who  failed  them  and  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought,  or  were  denied  the  right  to  fight. 

TlIE  PROGRAM   I   HAVE  SUGGESTED  IS  VERY  MODEST.     It  IS  PITI- 

fully  modest  compared  with  the  brave  things  we  all,  we 
civilized  nations  that  met  in  conference  at  Evian  in  1938, 
said  we  wanted  to  do.  At  Evian  we  talked  of  not  ten  but 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  even  millions  of  fellow  believ- 
ers to  be  salvaged.  There  was  little  talk  at  Evian  of  de- 
spair and  the  hideous  threat  of  it,  although  that  was  in 
the  autumn  of  Munich.  No  one  was  supposed  to  despair 
then.  And  the  truth  is  that  very  few  did  except  some  un- 
stable souls  with  imaginations  (some  were  poets),  who  did 
not  have  to  wait  actually  to  see  great  western  nations  come 
apart  like  a  watch  that  is  dropped  on  a  stone  floor  and 
all  the  works  roll  out — or  who  did  not  want  to  wait.  Peo- 
ple like  Toller'  and  before  him  a  Czech  newspaperman  in 
Geneva  away  back  in  the  last  weeks  of  June  1936,  before 
Spain,  before  Austria.  One  afternoon  he  heard  a  British 
statesman  ask  for  the  raising  of  sanctions  which,  it  seems, 
had  been  "midsummer  madness."  And  in  the  press  box 
he  calmed  his  premonitions  by  blowing  them  out  the 
other  side  of  his  temple.  "This  is  the  end,"  he  said.  Few 
people  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

And  as  for  making  North  and  South  America  less  un- 
safe for  democrats:  this  point  wasn't  raised  at  Evian  be- 
cause we  had  not  (officially)  discovered  that  they  were 
unsafe.  When  General  Franco  got  through  saving  Spain 
from  "communism"  many  people  thought  that  many 
things,  including  Latin  America,  always  would  be  safe. 
They  were  wrong  then  and  they  still  are  wrong.  Some 
know  it. 

SlNCE    THE    SHATTERING    DEVELOPMENTS    IN    MAY    AND    JuNE, 

there  has  been  a  mood  in  many  quarters  to  write  off  the 
refugees.  Quick  to  reconcile  themselves  to  this  were  many 
men  who  had  been  deeply  involved  in  the  "refugee  prob- 
lem." Some  had  gotten  themselves  into  this  work  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  it  never  was  exploited  effectively  as  it 
could  have  been  to  discredit  "appeasement"  or  to  'dissemi- 
nate "radicals"  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Others  sincerely 
believed  this  by-product  of  the  rise  of  fascism  in  the  world 
and  of  democratic  apathy  could  and  should  be  treated  as 
a  purely  "human"  problem.  Others  were  on  the  great 
committees  innocently  to  burn  an  occasional  candle  to  the 
angels. 

Other  men  of  different  stripe  were  willing  to  write  off 
the  refugees  because  they  honestly  thought  that  there  was 
a  bigger  job  to  be  done,  a  job  that  required  peace  and 
harmony  among  the  citizens  of  this  land,  some  of  whom 
were  still  very  touchy  about  refugees.  And  still  others 
have  cried  "Fifth  Column,"  some  out  of  frivolity  or  bad 
information  and  others  out  of  wicked  design. 


There  were  black,  black  weeks  after  the  French  col- 
lapse when  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  only  interest  in 
refugees  by  men  at  key  levers  was  to  preserve  us  from 
the  "radicals"  among  them  at  whatever  cost  to  the  "good" 
refugees.  There  was  a  dreadful  business  in  July  when  the 
American  ship  McKeesport,  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to 
unoccupied  France,  left  Marseilles  with  scores  of  the 
noblest  democrats  in  Europe  standing  on  the  quais,  the 
breath  of  the  Gestapo  hot  on  their  necks.  "No  passengers" 
was  the  word  passed  out.  "Regulations"  was  the  explana- 
tion. There  even  have  been  incredible  delays  in  the  matter 
of  the  British  children. 

There  is  another  and  brighter  side  to  the  picture.  De- 
voted men  have  labored  to  soften  the  "regulations,"  to 
break  log  jams  here  and  there.  Now  emergency  commit- 
tees have  gone  to  work  with  fierce  energy  to  find  out 
what  it  was  possible  to  do.  And  now,  in  the  middle  of 
September  1940,  four  months  after  the  Great  Collapse  and 
against  terrible  but  not  hopeless  odds,  these  efforts  are 
beginning  to  bear  some  fruit. 

BRITAIN,  IN  HER  DESPERATE  HOUR,  ACKNOWLEDGES  THAT 
wrong  has  been  done.  Britain  will  try  henceforth  to 
consider  the  fugitive  democrats  as  allies  in  a  great  war 
effort,  not  merely  of  retribution  but  of  salvation. 

When  Britain  made  up  her  mind  as  to  who  was  enemy 
Number  One,  she  was  able  to  identify  his  agents  and 
sympathizers,  in  time,  only  just  in  time,  when  their  coun- 
terparts in  France  had  already  given  the  coup  de  grace 
towards  which  they  had  been  maneuvering.  Having  rec- 
ognized her  enemies,  Britain  began  to  be  able  to  recognize 
her  humbler  friends. 

This  belated  recognition  came  about  only  after  a  row 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  public  press  touched  off  by  the 
revelation  that  on  the  torpedoed  Arandora  Star  carrying 
"enemy  prisoners"  to  Canada,  Nazis  and  anti-Nazis,  fas- 
cists and  anti-fascists  had  been  herded  indiscriminately 
and  drowned  so.  According  to  the  New  Statesman  and 
Nation,  25,000  of  the  total  of  60,000  enemies  and  victims 
of  Britain's  enemies  transported  or  interned  were  classed 
indiscriminately  as  "enemies."  Czech  and  Polish  pilots  had 
been  quarantined.  Spanish  Republicans  who  had  fought 
with  the  French  in  a  Spanish  volunteer  unit  on  the  Somme 
were  arrested  when  they  reached  the  shores  of  England. 

The  savage  indignation  of  British  liberals  over  the 
"refugee  scandal"  is  heartening  to  contemplate.  They 
were  apparently  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  truth  can  best 
be  served  by  silence,  that  mistakes  are  less  dangerous  un- 
corrected,  or  that  appeasement  which  had  not  worked 
with  the  fascists  abroad  would  work  any  better  with  their 
friends  and  admirers  at  home.  And  they  took  risks.  They 
won — for  a  time  at  least.  Others  took  up  the  clamor.  Lord 
Beaverbrook's  Evening  Standard  said:  "It  is  worse  than 
folly.  It  is  sabotage  against  our  war  effort.  .  .  ."  The  Home 
Office  exploded  the  canard  of  "Fifth  Column  'refugees'," 
stating  that  apart  from  petty  incidents,  "no  serious  acts 
hostile  to  the  state  can  be  attributed  to  these  people." 

Cannot  we  at  once  profit  by  Britain's  awakening?  Must 
we  go  through  it  all,  our  Norway,  if  not  our  Dunkirk, 
before  we  learn  our  lesson?  Or  is  there  some  deep  fatality 
which  would  not  have  such  societies  as  ours  to  learn  as 
man  is  supposed  to  learn — by  the  experience  of  others? 
If  none  of  this  is  "written,"  as  the  Arabs  say,  then  why 
shouldn't  we  at  once  skip  a  couple  of  grades  and  catch 
up?  (Continued  on  Page  524) 
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From  Bohemia:  Ma  and  Pa  Karas 


by  LOUIS  ADAMIC 

Two  years  ago  Louis  Adamic,  author  of  "My  America"  and  editor  of 
Common  Ground,  undertook  one  of  the  most  ambitious  writing  projects  of 
our  time — an  analysis  of  America's  great  melting-pot  experiment,  based 
upon  9,500  questionnaires,  20,000  letters  of  inquiry,  38,000  miles  of 
travel,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  foundations. 
This  chapter,  abridged  from  the  resultant  book,  "From  Many  Lands" 
(to  be  brought  out  by  Harper  &:  Brothers)  affords  a  wholesome  sidelight 
upon  the  traditional  American  resolution  of  some  of  Europe's  individual 
minority  problems  of  a  generation  ago. 


HELENA  TOPINKA  WAS  BORN  IN  THE  LATE  EIGHTIES  IN 
Kozlany,  an  average  Bohemian  town  midway  between 
Pilsen  and  Prague.  Decades  later  it  took  on  fame  as  the 
birthplace  of  Eduard  Benes,  whom  Helena  then  re- 
membered as  a  pleasant-mannered  boy  two  or  three 
years  her  senior. 

During  the  Nineties,  when  Helena  Topinka  was  a 
child,  her  father  was  a  well-to-do  brewmaster  who  at 
various  times  leased  and  operated  small  breweries  in 
different  parts  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  He  was  a  proud 
Czech,  a  business  man  with  rigid  Central  European 
middle-class  standards  and  values:  thorough,  industrious, 
and  honorable. 

Between  Helena's  tenth  and  twelfth  years  the  To- 
pinkas  resided  in  Pomokle,  a  town  near  Prague.  Attend- 
ing school  there,  she  met  her  future  husband,  though 
.at  the  time  no  one  could  have  dreamed  they  ever  would 
marry.  His  name  was  Frantisek  Karas.  His  father  owned 
a  little  house,  two  cows,  a  few  acres  of  not  the  most 
fertile  land  in  the  nearby  village  of  Buciny,  and  a 
trumpet  which  he  played  at  local  dances  and  weddings. 
This  meant  that  young  Frantisek  was  fathoms  beneath 
Helena  Topinka  in  social  and  economic  standing,  and 
their  early  acquaintance  was  mostly  a  matter  of  tenta- 
tive grins  and  fugitive  words. 

About  1900,  Papa  Topinka  experienced  serious  business 
reverses.  Small  breweries  were  being  absorbed  by  large 
ones,  and  in  1903  the  family  found  itself  in  critical  cir- 
cumstances. 

Just  then  a  relative  returned  for  a  visit  from  Chicago, 
where  she  had  lived  for  years  and  done  well  in  marriage 
and  business.  She  suggested  that  some  of  the  Topinka 
youngsters  come  with  her  to  the  United  States.  She  de- 
scribed America  as  a  land  rich  in  opportunities  for  people 
not  afraid  of  hard  work,  especially  for  industrious  wide- 
awake young  folk. 

Helena,  then  sixteen,  and  one  of  her  younger  brothers, 
Alois,  decided  to  go  to  America.  The  Chicago  relative 
offered  to  loan  them  passage  money  and,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, the  parents  gave  their  approval.  When  I  asked 
Helena  thirty-seven  years  later  what  had  prompted  her 
to  make  the  decision,  she  said:  "I  was  only  a  burden  on 
my  father;  what  could  I  have  done  at  home?  Wait  for 


a  man  to  turn  up  who  might  marry  me  without  a  dot? 
I  figured  I  might  do  a  little  better  in  America  than  in 
Bohemia." 

In  the  old  country  Helena  could  not  very  well  have 
become  a  servant  girl,  regardless  of  the  urgency  of  her 
economic  plight.  On  arriving  in  Chicago,  however,  she 
discovered  that  hundreds  of  Bohemian  women  in  Chi- 
cago, now  married,  had  on  first  coming  over  served  for 
a  few  years  as  maids  in  old-stock  American  and  Ger- 
man and  Jewish  American  families.  The  Bohemian 
American  Household  Help  Agency,  the  office  of  which 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  Czech  neighborhood,  had  no 
trouble  placing  Bohemian  girls  as  fast  as  they  came  over. 
It  placed  Helena  Topinka  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sam  Levy  as  nurse  to  their  three  children. 

In  writing  to  her  parents  about  this,  she  took  care  to 
explain  that  this  was  all  right  in  Chicago — America  was 
"different" — and  by  and  by  Papa  and  Mama  Topinka 
seemed  to  become  reconciled  to  the  idea.  Helena  and 
Alois  sent  them  small  sums  of  money  and  later  helped 
to  bring  to  the  United  States  almost  all  of  the  other 
young  Topinkas.  Two  of  the  boys  died  in  France  as 
American  soldiers  during  the  First  World  War.  .  .  . 

The  Levys  were  also  immigrants:  Mr.  Levy  from 
Russian  Poland,  Mrs.  Levy  from  Vienna.  Their  children 
were  American-born.  Helen — as  they  called  her — found 
them  fine,  open-hearted  people.  Virtually  a  member  of 
the  family,  she  stayed  with  them  for  seven  years,  till  all 
the  youngsters  had  outgrown  the  need  of  a  nurse  .  .  . 
and  she  married. 

II 

FRANTISEK  KARAS'  FATHER  WHO  EVIDENTLY  HAD  A  NATURAL 
passion  for  music,  wanted  his  oldest  son  to  become  a 
violinist.  His  mother  sang  Czech  folksongs  all  day  long, 
in  the  field,  at  her  cooking,  at  the  crib  of  her  latest  in- 
fant; and  she  also  favored  giving  Frantisek  a  musical 
education.  If  they  could  only  send  him  to  Prague!  But 
that  was  out  of  the  question. 

When  the  boy  was  twelve,  the  older  Karas  heard  of  a 
man  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Beroun  who  gave  violin 
lessons  as  a  hobby.  Peasant  Karas  took  his  son  to  see  the 
man,  who  agreed  to  take  the  boy  into  his  shop  as  an 
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apprentice  file-maker  and  give  him  three  violin  lessons 
weekly. 

Young  Frantisek  stayed  in  Beroun  for  three  and  a  half 
years,  working  in  the  shop  and  studying  the  violin.  But 
he  realized  he  could  not,  in  the  long  run,  be  both  a  file- 
maker  and  a  musician.  Also,  no  matter  how  expert  he 
might  become  at  his  trade,  he  could  not  hope,  anywhere 
in  Austria,  to  make  more  than  the  equivalent  of  three 
dollars  a  week. 

At  this  point,  a  native  of 
Buciny  returned  home  for  a 
visit.  He  told  the  Karases  of 
some  American-born  relatives 
of  theirs  in  Chicago  by  the 
name  of  Kolar,  one  of  whom 
had  a  harness  shop  while  the 
other  was  a  factory  foreman. 
He  met  Frantisek  and,  re- 
turning to  Chicago,  told  the 
Kolars  about  the  boy. 

The  Kolars  promptly  wrote 
the  Karases:  would  Frantisek 
like  to  come  to  America?  If 
so,  they  would  send  the  money 
for  his  passage.  With  his  par- 
ents' approval,  Frantisek 
jumped  at  the  chance,  and  he 
arrived  in  Chicago  the  same 
week  as  Helena  Topinka — but 
the  two  remained  unaware  of 
each  other's  presence  in  the 
New  World  for  several 
months.  In  fact,  they  had  all 
but  forgotten  one  another  and 
their  encounters  during  their 
school  years  in  Pomokle. 

Frantisek  Karas  became 
Frank  Karas.  His  American- 
born  cousin,  Louis  Kolar,  the 

factory  foreman,  promptly  found  Frank  a  job  in  his  de- 
partment. The  young  greenhorn  began  at  $10.25  a  week 
and  thought  he  would  soon  be  a  millionaire  and  organize 
an  orchestra.  Then  a  strike  broke  out  in  the  machine 
industry  of  Chicago  and  lasted  eight  months. 

During  most  of  the  strike  Frank  Karas  worked  as 
pants-presser  in  a  tailor  shop  at  six  dollars  a  week.  Nearly 
all  the  patrons  were  Czechs.  Living  and  working  in  the 
neighborhood  was  almost  like  being  back  home  in 
Bohemia. 

The  strike  over,  Frank  returned  to  his  former  job  at 
$10.25  a  week,  which  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  and  a 
half  years  was  raised  to  $14.75. 

Two  days  before  he  quit  the  pants-pressing  job  a  young 
man  brought  in  a  suit  to  be  cleaned.  He  gave  his  name: 
Alois  Topinka.  They  recognized  one  another,  for  Alois 
had  also  attended  school  in  Pomokle. 

Alois  told  Frank  that  Helen  was  in  America  too.  The 
following  Sunday  all  three  got  together  and  thereafter 
Frank,  now  seventeen,  had  something  to  live  for  besides 
music. 

He  had  started  taking  violin  lessons  the  first  week  in 
Chicago.  His  teacher,  with  whom  he  studied  for  two 
years,  was  a  Czech,  Frank  Kolbaba,  who  had  a  studio 
in  the  Bohemian  section  and  later  became  crofessor  of 


Helena  Topinka  comes  from  Bohemia  to  Chicago 
to  work,  and  falls  in  love  with — 


music  at  Washburn  College  in  Topeka,  Kan.  His  sec- 
ond teacher,  Horymir  Chapek,  also  a  Czech,  played  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

A  good  part  of  Frank's  wages  went  for  music  lessons, 
for  his  violin  which  he  acquired  on  the  installment  plan, 
and  for  concert  and  opera  tickets  for  Helen  and  himself. 
His  ambition  to  be  a  musician  persisted. 
On  the  way  to  and  from  work  he  passed  a  United 
States    Army    recruiting   office 
and  one  day  noticed  a  special 
sign  on  the  poster:  "Wanted — 
Musicians   for   Army    Bands." 
The     recruiting    sergeant    as- 
sured Frank  that  if  he  enlisted 
he  would   have  plenty  of  op- 
portunity to  study  music. 

Frank  Karas  was  nineteen; 
the  enlistment  was  for  three 
years.  He  had  a  talk  with 
Helen.  Would  she  wait  for 
him?  That  settled,  he  joined 
the  army  and  was  sent  to  a 
regiment  in  Wyoming,  which 
soon  after  was  ordered  to  the 
Philippines. 

Frank  was  disappointed  in 
the  army.  It  had  no  real  in- 
terest in  music.  Outside  of  an 
occasional  officers'  dance,  there 
was  no  demand  for  string  or 
orchestral  music.  Frank  took 
up  the  cornet  and,  by  the  end 
of  the  enlistment,  learned  to 
play  it  well. 

Helen  and  he  exchanged 
weekly  letters.  On  his  release 
from  the  service  they  were 
married  in  Chicago.  Helen's 
father,  who  disapproved  of  the 
marriage  because  Frank  Karas  was  nothing  but  a  peas- 
ant's son  with  no  clear  future  ahead  of  him,  was  gently 
reminded  that  this  was  America  where  one's  background, 
whether  peasant  or  aristocratic,  was  of  slight  moment. 

Ill 

HELEN  AND  FRANK  WERE  TWENTY-TWO  AND  VERY  MUCH  IN 
love,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  something  like 
two  thousand  dollars  to  their  name.  They  had  saved 
this  money  serving  Uncle  Sam  and  the  Sam  Levys,  re- 
spectively. They  furnished  a  modest  flat  in  the  Bohemian 
section. 

Chicago  was  full  of  excellent  musicians,  most  of  them 
Germans,  Italians,  Jews,  and  Czechs,  and  Frank  Karas 
soon  realized  he  was  not  yet  good  enough  either  as  a 
violinist  or  cornetist  to  find  steady  musical  employment. 
As  a  violinist,  he  had,  in  fact,  grown  rusty  in  the  army. 
So  he  went  back  to  the  factory.  He  made  fifteen  dollars 
a  week  and  resumed  lessons,  now  both  in  violin  and 
cornet,  with  the  best  teachers  in  Chicago.  In  1911,  partly 
with  the  aid  of  his  instructors,  he  began  to  get  temporary 
evening  jobs  with  small  orchestras  playing  in  hotel  res- 
taurants, stock  company  theaters  and  at  special  affairs. 

In  1912  a  machine  clipped  off  a  half-inch  of  Frank's 
thumb  and  he  quit  the  factory  for  good.  The  accident 
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only  temporarily  affected  his  ability  to  play  and  soon  he 
found  a  permanent  position  as  a  cornetist  in  the  orches- 
tra of  the  famous  Rector  Cafe.  Frank  received  thirty-six 
dollars  a  week,  and  the  future  looked  bright  to  him  and 
to  Helen. 

The  Karases'  first-born,  in  1911,  was  a  boy,  William; 
a  year  later  came  a  girl,  Elsie.  Expecting  to  stay  in  Chi- 
cago for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  they  bought  a  home.  But 
a  few  months  later — in  1913 — 
hard  times  hit  Chicago  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
For  musicians  the  period  was 
one  of  panic. 

Except  for  brief  engage- 
ments, at  long  intervals,  Frank 
Karas  was  out  of  employment 
the  better  part  of  a  year.  De- 
termined to  "make  a  go  of  it" 
as  a  musician,  he  tried  to  teach 
violin  and  cornet,  and  discov- 
ered he  liked  teaching.  But  the 
few  lessons  Frank  gave  were 
not  enough  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions on  his  new  home  and  to 
support  his  family. 

Like  all  unemployed  musi- 
cians, Frank  Karas  read  care- 
fully the  want-ads  and  notices 
in  the  monthly  paper  issued 
by  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Musicians'  Unions.  Early  in 
1914  he  came  upon  an  item  to 
the  effect  that  the  town  band 
in  Menominee,  in  northern 
Michigan,  needed  a  cornet 
soloist.  No  salary  went  with 

the    job,    the    band    being    an          _a  young  muslcian; 
amateur    organization;    but    a  who  is  in  an 

good  soloist  would  be  guaran- 
teed employment  and  a  wage  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week 
in  a  local  factory.  Besides,  he  might  pick  up  some  extra 
money  playing  in  the  band  when  it  was  engaged  pro- 
fessionally for  lodge  affairs,  weddings,  and  picnics.  Also, 
he  might  give  lessons  in  cornet  and  other  instruments, 
and  thus  add  to  his  income. 

Frank  showed  the  notice  to  Helen.  They  looked  up 
Menominee  on  the  map:  a  small  city  on  Lake  Michigan's 
Green  Bay.  It  would  be  nice  to  live  in  such  a  commu- 
nity. Of  course  that  might  mean  he  never  would  get  in 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  but — 

IV 

IN  MENOMINEE  TWO  MORE  CHILDREN  WERE  BORN  TO  THE 
Karases- — another  girl,  Clara,  and  another  boy,  Frank. 
The  family  liked  northern  Michigan  very  much.  Menom- 
inee was  a  pleasant,  busy  community  with  a  popula- 
tion between  ten  and  twelve  thousand,  including  two 
thousand  Bohemian  immigrants  and  their  American- 
born  children. 

Now  in  his  late  twenties,  Frank  Karas  at  once  became 
a  busy  and  popular  citizen  of  Menominee.  He  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  band  and  a  string  orchestra  the  boys 
organized.  He  worked  in  the  factory  only  the  first  few 
years,  and  was  treated  with  much  deference,  given  a 


leave  whenever  his  factory  job  threatened  to  interfere 
with  his  music.  He  made  good  money  and,  having  sold 
the  place  in  Chicago,  he  bought  a  home  in  Menominee. 
The  town  was  ideal  for  raising  a  family;  everyone  was 
friendly,  and  he  and  Helen  felt  much  happier  living  in 
a  small  city  than  they  had  in  Chicago. 

Frank  Karas  took  on  more  and  more  pupils,  and  he 
and  his  orchestra  were  out  playing  three  or  four  nights 

a  week,  till  early  in  the  1920's 
overwork  brought  him  to  the 
verge  of  a  breakdown.  He 
tried  vainly  to  give  up  some  of 
his  activities.  He  had  become  so 
definitely  a  center  of  all  musi- 
cal life  in  Menominee  that  he 
could  not  extricate  himself. 

He  suddenly  decided — with 
the  approval  of  his  worried 
wife — to  quit  Menominee  and 
accept  the  job  of  orchestra 
leader  which  had  been  offered 
him  repeatedly  by  the  largest 
movie  theater  in  Escanaba,  a 
city  of  sixteen  thousand  about 
seventy  miles  north  of  Menom- 
inee. 

The  Karases  sold  the  house 
in  Menominee  and  bought  one 
in  Escanaba.  Mr.  Karas'  new 
job  took  only  a  few  hours  in 
the  evening,  giving  him  a 
chance  to  rebuild  his  health. 
Then  he  began  to  take  pupils 
once  more — only  one  or  two  a 
day — because  he  liked  to  teach. 
The  four  Karas  children  were 
growing  into  healthy,  good- 
looking  boys  and  girls,  all  go- 
ing to  school,  and  the  family 
was  one  of  the  most  content  in  Escanaba. 

Thus  till  early  in  1929,  when  the  talkies,  with  their 
"canned  music,"  plunged  the  musicians  throughout  the 
United  States  into  another  panic.  Mr.  Karas  lost  his  job 
in  the  movie  house,  and  the  family's  scheme  of  living  was 
disrupted  once  more. 

In  the  large  cities  this  panic  was  fatal  to  the  careers  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  musicians.  To  Mr.  Karas  in  Esca- 
naba, Mich.,  the  loss  of  his  job  was  another  piece  of  good 
luck,  although  it  did  not  instantly  appear  so.  He 
promptly  took  on  all  the  pupils  who  had  been  wanting 
to  study  violin  and  cornet  with  him,  including  a  number 
of  highschool  youngsters.  Presently  his  work  with  these 
boys  and  girls  was  noticed  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  highschool  principal.  They  suggested  he 
qualify  for  an  appointment  as  music  teacher  in  the  city 
school  system.  He  took  the  state  examination,  got  the 
appointment,  and  has  been  a  school  teacher  ever  since. 
He  also  became  director  of  the  Escanaba  Municipal  Band. 
But  before  Mr.  Karas  was  drawn  into  the  school  sys- 
tem, he  and  Mrs.  Karas  realized  his  income  from  violin 
and  cornet  lessons  would  not  be  enough  to  educate  the 
children.  Bill  and  Elsie  were  finishing  highschool,  while 
Clara  and  Frank  would  be  ready  for  college  in  a  few 
years.  So  Mrs.  Karas  decided  to  go  into  business. 


Karas,  also  from  Bohemia, 
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THEY  SOLD  THEIR  HOME  AND  BOUGHT  A  RAMSHACKLE  LITTLE 
frame  structure  on  a  small  lot  near  the  Escanaba  High- 
school,  with  the  idea  of  turning  it  into  a  store  which 
would  cater  to  the  approximately  eight  hundred  stu- 
dents, most  of  whom  passed  the  spot  twice  every  school 
day. 

The  Karases  put  up  a  tiny  addition  in  front  for  the 
new  store,  made  repairs  on  the  old  part,  painted  every- 
thing; and  in  the  fall  of  1929  Mrs.  Karas  opened  for  busi- 
ness. She  carried  "light  groceries"  for  the  chance  neigh- 
borhood customers,  but  her  chief  stock  was  made  up  of 
pencils,  notebooks,  erasers,  and  other  school  supplies, 
soda  pop,  ice  cream,  milk,  fruit,  candy,  cookies,  pie, 
cakes,  and  sandwiches.  The  family  moved  into  the  re- 
paired old  part  of  the  building,  which  included  a  fairly 
big  kitchen  with  room  enough  for  the  dining  table,  a 
couple  of  small  bedrooms  and  the  bath  upstairs,  and  the 
parlor  on  whose  window  Mr.  Karas  painted  his  name 
and  "Violin  and  Cornet  Lessons."  Behind  the  building 
was  a  yard  with  a  few  trees  and  space  for  vegetables  and 
flowers. 

The  new  store  was  an  immediate  hit  with  the  high- 
school  boys  and  girls.  That  first  winter  they  named  it 
"The  Igloo,"  because  their  football  team  was  called  The 


In  Escanaba,  Mich.,  Mr.  Karas  teaches  music  at  school  and  in  his  home 


Eskymos  and  because  it  was  often  approachable  only 
through  a  tunnel  cut  into  the  deep,  hard  snow.  It 
promptly  became,  and  still  is,  an  institution  in  Escanaba. 
The  youngsters  heard  Mrs.  Karas'  children  call  her  "Ma," 
and  so  in  no  time  they  all  took  to  calling  her  Ma,  too. 

Now,  in  her  mid-fifties,  more  than  a  decade  after  the 
inception  of  The  Igoo,  Ma  Karas  is  a  healthy,  buxom, 
graying  woman  with  spectacles  and  a  mild,  kind  smile. 
She  wears  print  dresses  and  New  England  aprons.  Her 
movements  are  unhurried  even  when  The  Igloo  is 
jammed  with  youthful  customers  crying  "Ma,  give  me  a 
cone!  Come  on,  Ma!  .  .  .  Ma,  give  me  a  piece  of  that 
pie;  hurry  up,  will  you,  Ma!  Do  I  gotta  wait  all  day? 
.  .  .  Here's  the  nickel  I  owe  you,  Ma,  and  don't  say  I 
never  gave  you  nothin'!  .  .  ." 

The  Igloo  is  open  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  and  the  profit  from  it  is  meager- 
averaging  eighteen  dollars  a  week,  which  Ma  does  not 
need.  Pa  Karas  now  makes  enough  to  maintain  them 
in  comfort.  But  Ma  goes  on  running  The  Igloo.  She 
says  she  would  feel  lost  if  she  gave  it  up.  "I  don't  know 
how  to  play  bridge.  I'd  wonder  about  the  kids." 

Ma  knows  most  of  the  eight  hundred  highschool 
youngsters  and  an  additional  hundred  or  so  of  the 
younger  children  who  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
The  Igloo.  A  good  half  she  knows  inti- 
mately; not  by  prying  into  the  facts  of  their 
home  life,  but  intuitively  through  her  brief 
contacts  with  them  as  they  come  in  from 
day  to  day  for  penny  sticks  of  candy,  milk 
shakes,  pencils  and  erasers. 

She  likes  the  youngsters;  but  not  in  any 
sentimental  way  which  might  involve  a 
semi-morbid  "motherly"  desire  to  fuss  and 
fret  over  them,  or  imply  they  are  young  and 
therefore  inferior  and  in  need  of  her.  There 
is  nothing  morbid  or  neurotic  about  Ma. 
Her  mother  instincts  and  needs  have  been, 
and  are  being,  satisfied  in  her  own  family. 

She  does  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  to- 
ward her  customers.  And  being  a  deeply 
disciplined  and  actively  moral  person,  as  well 
as  natural,  matter-of-fact,  and  full  of  com- 
mon sense,  she  has  become  an  influence  in 
their  lives.  They  come  to  her  with  their  dif- 
ficulties and  misunderstandings.  Her  man- 
ner encourages  them  to  talk;  she  listens  pa- 
tiently to  whatever  they  have  to  say.  In  turn, 
they  listen  to  her  and  quote  her  to  one  an- 
other. They  know  she  is  more  interested  in 
them  than  in  their  pennies  and  nickels.  She 
laughs  with  them;  she  can  take  a  joke,  but 
keeps  an  eye  on  possible  mischief. 

On  the  counter  is  a  basket  of  eggs,  and 
one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  the  youthful 
Igloo  clientele  is  to  decorate  them  with 
faces,  wisecracks,  and  dates.  Ma  tells  them 
not  to,  but  not  very  emphatically,  and  they 
slip  on  such  legends  as  "Laid — 1492"  or 
"Ready  to  Hatch — Don't  Buy  Me."  Another 
Igloo  sport  is  to  take  an  egg  and  play  catch 
with  it,  tossing  it  from  one  to  the  other.  By- 
and-by  someone  misses  it,  then  comes  Ma's 
inevitable  exclamation:  "What  did  I  tell 
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Mrs.    Karas   runs    The    Igloo,    neighborhood    store 

and     general     center     for     Escanaba's     schoolboys 

and  girls 

you!"  They  feel  sheepish  for  a  moment,  gladly 
pay  the  three  cents  for  the  broken  egg;  someone 
gets  the  pail,  brush,  and  mop  from  the  kitchen 
and  cleans  up  the  mess.  Off  and  on  Ma  has  to 
take  the  broom  and  literally  sweep  everyone  out. 
Nobody  minds;  they  all  come  back  again. 

Once  in  a  while  they  make  fun  of  her  accent, 
which  sometimes  becomes  quite  heavy,  or  of  her 
pronunciation  of  certain  words.  She  takes  this 
kidding  good-naturedly  and  asks  them  to  teach 
her,  or  inquires  how  they  think  they  would 
make  out  in  the  Czech  language  should  they 
move  to  Bohemia. 

Ma  has  no  favorites.  She  gives  no  credit  above 
a  nickel,  sells  no  cigarettes  to  youngsters  of 
highschool  age  or  under. 

When  the  kids  come  to  her  for  advice,  she 
appeals  to  their  intelligence.  "Was  that  a  smart  thing  to 
do?" — or,  "What  do  you  think  you  should  do  now?" 
She  has  a  knack  of  simultaneously  praising  and  scolding 
without  raising  her  voice.  One  young  man,  now  out  of 
highschool  for  several  years,  has  been  able  to  get  an 
objective  view  of  Ma's  effect  on  him.  "She  used  to  make 
me  feel  at  once  proud  that  I  was  I,"  he  told  me,  "and 
ashamed  like  the  dickens  that  I  wasn't  better.  I  used  to 
love  to  have  her  talk  to  me,  even,  if  not  especially,  when 
she  scolded  me.  .  .  ."  The  young  people  have  no  guards 
before  her.  They  tell  her  everything;  in  many  cases  more 
than  they  tell  their  parents.  She  knows  most  of  their  boy- 
girl  troubles  and  could  be  a  source  of  endless  gossip, 
but  even  her  own  family  never  learns  what  she  hears  in 
The  Igloo. 

Ma  has  no  sympathy  with  classifying  people,  and  espe- 
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cially  youngsters,  as  "good"  and  "bad."  To  her  notion, 
everybody  is  good  for  something;  the  question  is,  for 
what?  Early  in  her  career  as  The  Igloo  proprietress,  she 
studied  a  boy  who  was  labelled  "bad"  and  conducted  a 
quiet  campaign  in  his  behalf  for  several  years.  At  the 
same  time  she  "worked"  on  him;  nobody  knows  just 
how  (she  doesn't  talk  about  it),  but  perhaps  merely  by 
showing  an  interest  in  him  and  asking  him,  "Was  that 
a  smart  thing  to  do?"  Edward  Edick,  the  principal,  is 
sure  the  boy  straightened  out  during  his  last  year  in 
highschool  largely  because  of  her.  Today  the  young  man 
has  overcome  the  unfortunate  family  circumstances 
which  were  at  the  bottom  of  his  early  behavior.  He 
moved  to  another  town  after  finishing  college,  but  he 
never  visits  Escanaba  without  calling  on  Ma;  now  and 
then  he  sends  her  a  card,  always  a  gift  on  her  birthday. 
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After  ten  years  of  The  Igloo  Mrs.  Karas  is  "Ma  Karas"  to  Escanaba's  young  people.    She's  guest  of  honor  at  student  affairs 


There  are  dozens  of  similar  cases  in  Escanaba.  They 
were  told  to  me  (not  by  Ma)  in  very  general  terms  with 
the  request  that  I  do  not  mention  them  even  that  way."' 

Mr.  Edick  freely  admits  that  but  for  Ma  his  job  as 
principal  of  the  highschool  might  be  a  good  deal  harder 
than  it  is.  A  couple  of  years  ago  he  asked  her  to  come  to 
a  "pep"  assembly.  She  thought  he  meant  to  have  her  sit 
in  the  audience.  But  Mr.  Edick  took  her  onto  the  plat- 
form and  had  her  take  the  seat  next  to  John  Lemmer,  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  When  the  students  saw  her, 
they  gave  her  the  biggest  hand  anyone  had  ever  received 
in  that  school.  The  ovation  lasted  several  minutes.  It 
embarrassed  and  surprised  Ma.  On  Mr.  Edick's  insistence 
she  has  been  attending  occasional  general  assemblies  and 
graduation  exercises  ever  since. 

The  events  in  Ma's  life,  such  as  her  occasional  trip  to 
Chicago,  are  reported  in  the  highschool  paper.  Every 
now  and  then  some  student  writes  a  poem  entitled  "To 
Ma  Karas."  In  the  last  eight  years  she  has  been  honorary 
president  of  numerous  student  clubs.  She  is  invited  to 
class  reunions.  Three  or  four  times  a  year  various  stu- 
dent groups  give  dinners  for  her,  and  the  Escanaba  Press 
sends  a  reporter  to  cover  them. 

During  the  Czech  crisis  in  the  fall  of  1938,  while  Ma 
sat  by  the  radio,  tears  running  down  her  face  as  she 
listened  to  the  reports  of  the  drastic  developments  in 
Berlin,  London,  Paris,  and  Munich,  her  young  friends 
stood  about  her.  "Don't  cry,  Ma!"  .  .  .  "Don't  worry, 
Ma;  Czechoslovakia  will  be  free  again.  .  .  ." 

VI 

BILL  KARAS  is  TWENTY-NINE,  A  MODEST-MANNERED  YOUNG 
man,  graduate  of  the  Michigan  College  of  Mining  at 
Houghton,  where  he  met  a  Scotch-Irish  girl  and  later 
married  her.  He  is  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Delta 
County  roads.  He  and  his  wife  live  next  door  to  The 
Igloo,  which  is  pleasant  and  handy  all  around.  They  have 
a  baby  and  when  they  want  to  go  out,  they  take  it  over 
to  Ma;  and  the  daugbter-in-law  takes  charge  of  the  store 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karas  go  to  a  movie. 

Elsie  Karas  is  the  teacher  of  singing  in  the  public 
school  system  in  Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.;  early  in 
1940  she  published  her  first  song.  Clara,  who  seems  to  be 
a  copy  of  Ma  in  temperament,  finished  her  college  course 
at  Marquette  in  1939  and  received  a  Michigan  teaching 
appointment.  Twenty  and  a  six-footer,  Frank  is  in  the 
grip  of  an  ambition  to  be  a  football  coach. 


All  four  of  the  Karas  children  are  identified  with 
Menominee  and  Escanaba,  with  Lake  Michigan,  the 
green  woods,  the  deep  snows,  the  cool  summer  winds. 
They  speak  of  the  complexity  of  circumstances  which 
brought  the  Karas  family  to  Upper  Michigan  with  good- 
humored  gratitude.  They  proudly  "kid"  Pa  Karas,  who, 
with  but  a  few  years  of  formal  schooling  back  in  Po- 
mokle,  Bohemia,  has  become  a  school  teacher  in  Amer- 
ica; and  their  mother,  who  has  become  a  local  institu- 
tion called  Ma. 

They  are  Americans.  But  they  are  conscious  of  their 
Bohemian  background.  They  speak  Czech.  Their  mother 
has  told  them  scores  of  Bohemian  folk  tales.  All  four 
share  keenly  their  parents'  agony  over  the  status  of  Bo- 
hemia since  1938. 

Ma  and  Pa  Karas  are  Americans,  yet  they  are  also 
Czechs  and  immigrants.  On  a  wall  in  the  little  hallway 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  parlor  is  the  Czech  national 
motto:  "Truth  Will  Prevail."  On  festive  occasions  Mrs. 
Karas  roasts  a  goose  and  serves  it  with  Bohemian  bread 
or  potato  dumplings  and  sauerkraut — a  combination  that 
tastes  better  than  it  may  sound  to  non-Czechs. 

Mr.  Karas  subscribes  to  Svornost,  a  Czech-language 
newspaper  published  and  edited  by  my  friend  Vladimir 
Geringer  in  Chicago.  On  the  Karases'  bookshelves  are 
several  Czech  books,  including  a  biography  of  Dr.  Ed- 
uard  Benes,  which  contains  a  number  of  pictures  of  the 
town  of  Kozlany,  his  and  Helena  Topinka's  birthplace. 
Mrs.  Karas  likes  to  show  these  pictures. 

When  she  shows  them  to  some  of  her  young  friends  in 
The  Igloo,  they  remark  that  the  houses  in  Kozlany  are 
rather  different  from  the  houses  in  Escanaba.  Ma  agrees, 
but  adds  that  in  many  ways,  perhaps,  Kozlany  is  in  Bo- 
hemia what  Escanaba  is  in  Michigan  or,  for  that  matter, 
in  America — an  average  town. 

"Which  house  were  you  born  in,  Ma?" 

She  points  to  one  of  the  largest  dwellings,  made  of 
stone.  Then  the  following  wisecracks  are  in  order: 

"Gee,  whiz,  Ma;  do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  born 
in  this  great  big  palace.  .  .  .  Let  me  touch  the  hem  of 
your  garment,  Mrs.  Karas.  .  . .  Now  look  where  you  live; 
right  here  in  The  Igloo.  What  a  come-down,  Ma!  What 
a  come-down!  .  .  ." 

They  all  laugh,  including  Ma.  Whereupon  Pa  Karas, 
who  is  giving  a  music  lesson  in  the  parlor,  raps  on  the 
wall,  begging  that  the  racket  cease. 
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Paintings    ©    by    Walter    Wanger 


Death  from  the  Air.  By  Georges  Schreiber 


Men  of  a  British  Freighter 

Paintings  via  Hollywood  of  O'Neill's  Seamen 


Now,  when  unarmed  little  men,  no  more  brave  than  any 
of  us,  are  being  forced  into  unrecorded  heroic  roles, 
the  paintings  on  these  pages  have  real  poignancy.  Here 
art  mirrors  life  on  a  tramp  steamer  that  carries  ammuni- 
tion in  the  war  zone,  and  mirrors  it  through  a  series  of 
creative  minds.  Producing  a  motion  picture  based  on 
Eugene  O'Neill's  "Long  Voyage  Home,"  the  Walter 
Wanger  studio  commissioned  nine  prominent  American 
artists  to  paint  during  the  filming.  To  the  first  exhibition 
of  their  work  the  unusual  combination  of  art  and  movie 
has  been  bringing  unprecedented  numbers  of  visitors  into 
the  galleries  of  the  Associated  American  Artists  in  New 
York.  Seventeen  museums  throughout  the  country  will 
show  the  paintings  in  the  next  six  months.  For  artists, 
it  may  open  the  way  to  another  source  of  commercial 
support  and  to  a  fresh  and  wider  audience.  The  motion 
picture  too  should  benefit.  Through  the  artist  the  public 
can  be  drawn  from  its  interest  in  mere  story  to  appre- 
ciation of  what  the  best  pictures  also  offer:  good  char- 
acterization, significant  action,  dramatic  shots. 


Death  of  a  Sailor.  By  James  Chapin 


Axel,  a  timid  Swede  (John  Qualen) 
By  George  Biddle 


Smitty,  British  and  educated  (Ian  Hunter) 
By  Robert  Philipp 


Driscoll,  Irish  and  a  leader  (Thomas  Mitchell) 
By  Robert  Philipp 


•'" 


Olsen,  a  strapping  young  Swede   (John  Wayne) 
By  Ernest  Fiene 


Graduate  Work  on  Main  Street 


by  MARGARET   CULKIN   BANNING 

Has  the  privately  endowed  college  or  university  a  future?  An  alarmed 
alumna  addresses  a  challenging  statement  to  all  old  grads  who  throw 
appeal  letters  into  the  wastebasket  and  expect  a  handful  of  rich  men  and 
foundations  to  preserve  Alma  Mater. 


THE  STORY  IS  THAT  WHEN  SOMEONE  ASKED  A  CERTAIN  COLLEGE 

graduate  where  he  was  going  to  have  his  son  educated,  he 
said  bitterly :  "At  a  correspondence  school.  Then  he  won't 
have  to  belong  to  an  alumni  association.  My  wife  and  I 
are  now  being  hounded  to  contribute  to  four  separate 
drives  for  funds — two  for  .  preparatory  schools,  two  for 
colleges." 

Sour  as  he  was,  most  alumni  have  at  least  a  glimmer 
of  sympathy  for  the  driven  man. 

These  requests  often  come  to  graduates  on  days  when 
obligations  are  piling  up.  They  sit  side  by  side  on  the 
desk  not  only  with  the  grocery  bill  and  the  insurance 
premium  but  they  jostle  urgent  pleas  for  the  local  hos- 
pital, for  help  for  starving  Chinese  and  persecuted  refu- 
gees, and  all  the  other  demands  for  voluntary  contribu- 
tions which  beset  men  and  women  of  standing  and  of 
conscience  and  whose  names  are  on  lists. 

There  are,  as  we  all  know,  people  who  throw  such  let- 
ters into  the  wastebasket  feeling — and  sometimes  saying 
out  loud — that  the  appeals  constitute  no  genuine  claim 
upon  them.  Others  are  troubled,  not  only  by  the  ex- 
pressed needs  of  their  old  colleges  but  by  the  exposure 
of  their  own  predicaments.  Embarrassment  at  not  being 
able  to  come  across  with  a  sizable  check  often  brings 
about  a  defensive  state  of  mind  which  seeks  to  divert 
attention  from  incapacity  to  give  by  challenging  the  pur- 
pose and  management  of  the  drive  for  funds  or  even  of 
the  college  itself. 

I  was  listening  less  than  a  month  ago  to  two  boys  who 
were  talking  quite  by  accident  on  this  subject.  Both  of 
them  were  college  seniors,  both  had  previously  attended 
preparatory  schools,  though  not  the  same  one.  They  were 
half-chuckling,  half-resentful  about  letters  which  had  been 
sent  to  them  requesting  contributions  to  the  alumni 
funds  of  their  respective  schools. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  should  give  anything,"  said  one 
of  them.  "My  father  paid  my  way  through  school.  I'm 
out.  They've  got  all  they're  ever  going  to  get  out  of  me." 

The  other  boy  resented  a  falsely  cordial  approach  from 
a  person  whom  he  hadn't  known  well  in  preparatory 
school. 

"I  might  have  given  them  something  if  I  had  it,"  he 
said,  "but  the  fellow  who  asked  for  it  is  such  a  heel. 
He  wrote  me  this  chummy  letter  all  about  whether  I 
remembered  this  or  that.  But  he  didn't  remember  how  to 
spell  my  name  so  that  didn't  go  over  so  big." 

The  two  boys  were  not  yet  out  of  college  but  already 
they  were  developing  a  negative  attitude  toward  contrib- 
uting to  institutions  where  they  had  gained  part  of  their 
education,  and  it  is  probably  the  way  they  will  treat  ap- 
peals which  may  be  coming  to  them  from  such  sources 


during  the  next  forty  or  fifty  years.  Neither  of  them  had 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  his  own  resistance,  or  taken  up 
seriously  the  reasons  for  contributing,  if  any.  I  have  seen 
such  an  attitude  harden  among  both  men  and  women 
graduates  until  it  finally  formed  a  serious  barrier  between 
themselves  and  the  colleges  of  which  they  were  once 
fond  and  proud. 

The  thing  goes  so  far  sometimes  that  the  sight  of  any 
letter  from  a  school  or  college  in  the  mail  is  unwelcome, 
because  it  always  is  expected  to  contain  a  "dun."  There 
are  graduates  who  will  not  go  back  to  reunions  for  fear 
of  being  "stuck  for  a  contribution."  Something  is  wrong 
with  this  state  of  affairs.  For  one  should  be  able  to  revive 
memory,  to  go  back  to  his  or  her  campus,  without  feel- 
ing that  it  is  necessary  either  to  hide  one's  purse  or  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  in  it. 

THE    AVERAGE    COLLEGE    GRADUATE    IS    NOT   RICH.    THERE    ARE 

plenty  of  well-to-do  and  wealthy  college  graduates.  But 
the  great  majority  who  attend  a  meeting  or  reunion  of 
alumni  will  be  teachers,  doctors,  small  businessmen,  sec- 
retaries, housewives  stretching  their  husbands'  incomes 
as  far  as  they  can.  Certainly  most  of  them  will  not  be  in 
the  higher  income  brackets.  The  college  group  in  any 
community  is  rarely  synonymous  with  the  fashionable 
set.  I  have  known  a  good  many  communities  in  the 
United  States  and  I  have  never  known  that  identification 
to  exist.  The  majority  of  college  men  and  women  are 
closely  budgeted. 

Yet  to  these  people  who  have  attended  Harvard,  Yale, 
Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Amherst,  Oberlin,  Mills,  Knox, 
Sewanee,  and  all  those  other  private  colleges  whose  names 
are  traditional  in  American  educational  life  there  come, 
regularly  or  sporadically,  requests  to  make  contributions 
to  the  expansion  or  the  endowment  of  the  college  at 
which  they  received  their  education.  Some  of  these  re- 
quests are  conceived  in  a  blithe  tone  of  good  fellowship. 
Some  are  gravely  urgent  and  serious.  Some  are  as  per- 
sonal as  the  traffic  will  bear,  and  some  are  deliberately 
impersonal  and  seek  only  to  arouse  the  intellectual  con- 
science. Along  with  letters  go  meetings.  There  is  an  at- 
tempt to  build  up  by  letter  and  verbal  exhortation  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  possible  for  the  life,  ideals,  and 
achievement  of  the  college  in  question. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  drives  for  such  funds  are 
successful.  Sometimes  great  single  or  multiple  munificence 
puts  them  over  and  sometimes  success  is  the  result  of 
clever  organization  that  leaves  unturned  no  stone  under 
which  there  might  be  a  dollar.  This,  some  will  say,  is 
the  way  to  go  about  it: 

"Get  a  good  money-raiser." 
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"Get  a  good  organizer." 

"Get  somebody  who  has  the  right  approach  to  people 
with  money,  and  to  the  big  foundations." 

But  will  this  formula  continue  to  solve  the  money 
problems  of  the  privately  endowed  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  of  the  private  supplementary  endowments 
for  those  universities  which  are  maintained  largely  by 
public  funds?  Will  it  solve  them  especially  in  that  world 
which  we  can  see  practically  around  the  corner? 

If  the  great  fortunes  of  this  country  are  continually  to 
be  pruned  and  perhaps  cut  back  to  the  roots,  and  if  the 
great  foundations  either  reach  an  exhaustion  point  or  vol- 
untarily decide  to  leave  certain  phases  of  education  alone, 
will  the  right  approach  to  them  do  any  good?  Is  it  the 
"organization"  of  individual  graduate  bodies  which  is 
most  important,  or  the  conviction  distilled  through  all 
college  men  and  women  that,  if  they  think  their  college 
is  worth  it,  they  must  expect  to  share  in  its  support  after 
graduation  ? 

Where  is  the  Money  Coming  From? 
THERE  ARE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FOUR  COLLEGES  AND 
universities  in  the  United  States  with  endowments  of 
$2,000,000  or  over.  It  is  very  much  over  in  some  cases. 
Harvard  College  has  an  endowment  of  $134,000,000; 
Columbia  University,  $70,000,000;  Johns  Hopkins,  $26,- 
000,000.  Vassar,  the  richest  of  the  women's  colleges,  has 
approximately  $9,000,000.  The  University  of  Minnesota 
has  something  over  $13,000,000.  A  consideration  of  the 
figures  results  in  astonishment,  to  think  that  in  so  young 
a  country  such  vast  sums  have  been  laid  aside  volun- 
tarily for  education.  But  there  is  probably  not  one  of 
these  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  institutions  which  does 
not  have  its  financial  problems. 

It  is  so  obvious  that  it  hardly  needs  restating  that  all 
well  organized  colleges  are  living  on  the  income  of  their 
endowments,  and  that  with  shrinking  interest  rates  the 
incomes  of  practically  all  great  institutions  have  been  cut. 
At  the  date  of  writing  these  are  slightly  on  the  mend  and 
there  are  some  colleges  and  universities  which,  by  ex- 
ceedingly clever  and  watchful  management  and  advice 
from  the  best  financial  quarters,  have  managed  to  beat 
the  game  so  far. 

But  every  board  of  trustees  knows  that  safe  investments, 
no  matter  how  superbly  handled,  will  not  yield  the  same 
rate  of  interest  that  could  be  expected  in  the  past,  unless 
very  remarkable  things  happen  in  this  country.  The  fu- 
ture of  money,  as  it  can  be  tied  up  for  educational  en- 
dowments, is  so  grave  that  we  find  in  the  report  of  the 
General  Education  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
for  1938  the  following  foreword  by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick: 

Ever  since  1920,  the  trustees  of  the  General  Education 
Board  have  deliberately  spent  from  principal  as  well  as  in- 
come, in  the  belief  that  promising  opportunity  in  the  devel- 
opment of  education  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  the  board's  capital  fund  forever  inviolate.  What  the 
future  has  in  store  for  any  institution  or  for  any  financial  or 
social  arrangement,  no  one  can  foretell. 

When  people  as  temperate  and  as  conversant  with  na- 
tional financial  affairs  as  the  trustees  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  indorse  such 
a  statement  as  that,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  doubt  as  to  what  will  happen  to  the  great  founda- 
tions and  what  their  policies  will  be.  In  the  main,  their 
appropriations  today  are  for  special  fields  of  research  in 


the  medical  or  social  sciences,  for  public  health,  or  other 
well  defined  projects.  Often  the  money  itself  is  a  tempo- 
rary grant-in-aid,  to  start  the  work  which  the  university 
or  college  or  another  benefactor  must  carry  on.  Such  a 
guarantee  is  sometimes  asked  of  the  college  which  is 
given  the  money  for  a  "foundation  project." 

These  gifts  and  grants  have  spurred  on  and  completed 
some  of  the  finest  research  in  the  world,  but  they  do  not 
solve  the  college  problem.  New  buildings  and  campus 
expansion  can  wait  for  donors;  must  wait  in  times  like 
these.  But  the  college  which  is  to  progress  needs  increased 
educational  endowment:  some  of  it  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  faculty,  to  get  finer  teachers,  to  provide  time  for 
faculty  research  and  writing;  some  to  improve  depart- 
mental work  by  providing  better  equipment,  from  li- 
braries to  microscopes.  Finally  a  large  proportion  of  en- 
dowment must  go  to  scholarships  for  students,  a  use  for 
which  there  is  never  money  enough  in  any  college  or 
university. 

The  question  of  scholarships  is  perhaps  not  fully  un- 
derstood by  the  general  public  nor  even  by  college  gradu- 
ates. There  is  in  many  minds  a  feeling  that  if  these 
scholarship  students  cannot  go  to  one  college  they  can 
go  to  another,  and  perhaps  a  cheaper  one.  That  is  all 
very  true.  The  point  is  that  the  colleges  cannot  do  with- 
out scholarship  students.  There  is  a  mental  urgency  and 
a  brilliance  in  the  minds  of  those  young  men  and  women 
who  are  on  scholarships  which  gives  an  undergraduate 
body  something  necessary  to  it,  if  it  is  not  to  be  only  a 
patterned  or  class  school.  Every  educator  knows  this. 
President  Conant  of  Harvard  has  pointed  it  out  to  his 
alumni  more  than  once. 

Nor  do  a  few  scholarships  in  a  student  body  suffice. 
Vassar  now  has  about  25  percent  of  its  students  on 
scholarship.  This  percentage  is  too  small,  the  Vassar 
authorities  believe.  But  more  scholarships  mean  more 
money  and  where  is  the  money  to  come  from? 

THE  GRADUATE  OF  MODERATE  MEANS  IS  SURE  TO  ASK:  "WHY 

don't  they  go  to  the  rich  alumni  for  funds?"  The 
answer  is,  of  course,  that  they  do  go  to  the  rich  gradu- 
ates. They  get  a  great  deal  of  money  from  rich  indi- 
viduals. But  with  the  mounting  income  tax,  the  average 
rich  man  is  not  always  able  to  relinquish  for  his  college 
large  amounts  of  cash  or  fluid  securities;  and  with  the 
inheritance  tax  cutting  down  what  he  can  leave  to  his 
family,  he  often  is  not  able  to  leave  great  bequests.  This 
is  not  a  statement  for  debate,  but  a  fact.  Any  person 
with  a  large  income  today  must  earmark  a  substantial 
share  of  it  to  pay  his  income  taxes  of  the  next  year,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  questionable  whether  his  income  will  re- 
main the  same  or  not. 

For  example,  a  person  living  in  Minnesota,  who  had  an 
income  of  $100,000  in  the  year  1939  had  to  lay  aside  some 
$40,000  of  that  for  his  1940  federal  and  state  income  taxes. 
The  taxpayer  has  no  assurance  that  the  sum  required  of 
him  next  year  will  not  be  larger,  nor  that  his  income  will 
not  shrink.  But  $40,000  in  cash  had  to  be  earmarked  for 
the  governments.  He  was  not  really  free  to  spend  that 
money  nor  to  give  it  away.  His  attitude  toward  large 
educational  contributions  was  affected  by  this,  just  as  is 
his  attitude  toward  contributions  to  cbaritable  institu- 
tions. The  rich  are  sometimes  far  more  frightened  about 
money  than  people  who  live  on  small  budgets.  When 
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they  fall,  they  fall  harder.  Many  of  them  still  make 
generous  and  even  munificent  gifts  to  educational  in- 
stitutions. But  they  are  not  as  sure  a  source  of  income 
as  they  used  to  be  and  the  colleges  are  not  fooling  them- 
selves about  this. 

So  trustees  and  endowment  committees  and  fund-rais- 
ing groups  must  come  back  in  the  end  to  what  may  be 
called  "popular  support"  for  their  institutions.  If  colleges 
are  to  continue  to  be  endowed,  and  if  the  money  for  this 
is  not  available,  either  set  aside  by  large  educational 
foundations  or  coming  from  the  occasional  but  formerly- 
to-be-relied-upon  gifts  of  rich  men,  there  is  no  future  re- 
source but  endowments  coming  in  small  pieces,  from 
many  small  incomes. 

Otherwise,  sooner  or  later  the  colleges  will  have  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  government  and  maintained,  wholly 
or  in  part,  out  of  taxes,  if  they  are  to  be  maintained  at 
all  on  their  present  scale.  This  is  the  reason  for  what 
might  be  called  graduate  work  on  Main  Street.  The 
colleges  can  draw  in  their  belts  for  some  time  yet.  But 
according  to  all  the  best  authorities,  the  ultimate  situation 
is  inevitable.  On  the  campuses,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Williams,  Princeton,  Bryn  Mawr, 
the  students  discuss  this  question,  as  do  the  members  of 
the  faculty:  where  is  the  money  going  to  come  from 
forty  or  fifty  years  hence?  The  inevitable  argument 
arises  as  to  whether  privately  endowed  and  supported 
colleges  should  be  maintained  at  all,  or  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  discard  as  institutions  which  belong  to 
the  past.  And  should  existent  private  endowment  come 
under  public  management? 

The  Case  for  the  Endowed  University 

THIS,  I  THINK,  TAKES  THE  ENDOWMENT  DRIVE  RATHER  DEEPLY 

into  educational  and  sociological  philosophy,  into  a  con- 
sideration of  what  we  want  the  future  to  be,  not  only 
in  our  educational  institutions  but  in  the  life  which  will 
result  from  them.  Will  the  Brave  New  World,  when  it 
comes,  if  it  comes,  have  a  place  for  the  private  college? 
The  worst  things  that  have  been  brought  up  in  criti- 
cism of  the  modern  private  college  are  its  costliness  and 
its  snobbery.  But  if  the  unit  cost  means  that  its  students 
are  getting  not  merely  finer  living  accommodations  but 
actually  better  instruction,  under  more  competent  teach- 
ers, the  cost  is  justified.  Criticism  of  the  expense  of 
colleges  comes  when  one  feels  that  students  are  housed 
in  ways  which  are  unsuitable  and  unnecessary.  Perhaps 
this  problem  has  been  better  solved  by  the  private,  sup- 
posedly rich  colleges  than  by  the  great,  semi-public  uni- 
versities, where  fraternity  houses  often  set  up  a  scale  of 
living  which  is  out  of  proportion  to  anything  many  a 
student  has  or  is  likely  to  have  in  his  home. 

As  for  the  snobbery  of  the  modern  private  college, 
this  is  passing  swiftly  because  the  colleges  themselves  are 
no  longer  willing  to  give  houseroom  to  a  play-boy  or  a 
play-girl  who  merely  wants  an  "education"  as  a  social 
asset.  It  probably  has  been  true  in  the  past  that  many 
boys  went  to  Harvard  or  Yale,  as  many  girls  went  to 
Wellesley  or  Smith,  because  their  parents  went  there. 
Or  because  it  was  fashionable.  But  education  has  stiffened 
up. 

Fewer  and  fewer  mock  students  present  themselves  as 
candidates  for  college  entrance.  It  isn't  possible  merely  to 
"go"  to  Yale,  Amherst,  Princeton,  Vassar  any  more.  One 
must  work  there.  Any  graduate  of  twenty-five  years  ago 
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knows  how  much  more  rigid  the  demands  have  become 
and  how  the  colleges  themselves  seem  to  feel  that  the 
justification  of  their  existence  is  in  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  education. 

But  what  has  the  endowed  college  to  offer  which  a 
publicly  supported  university  has  not?  One  does  not 
have  to  whip  up  a  case  for  family  tradition  in  college 
attendance,  though  tradition  as  attached  to  colleges  has 
more  substance  to  it,  and  perhaps  more  validity,  in  the 
present  than  in  the  past.  For  now  the  family  home  is 
less  likely  to  be  a  permanent  place.  It  may  be  an  apart- 
ment in  New  York  this  year,  an  apartment  in  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Miami  another  year.  I  know  myself  of  many 
cases  in  which  the  only  sense  of  "belonging"  that  many 
women  in  America  have  is  definitely  attached  not  to  a 
house  or  homestead,  but  to  a  college.  Of  course  this  tra- 
dition probably  could  exist  in  a  publicly  maintained  in- 
stitution. But  the  universities  .are  very  large,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  true  at  the  moment  that  the  great  univer- 
sities which  are  maintained  by  the  states  give  (at  least  to 
all  heir  students)  that  same  sense  of  roots  as  the  pri- 
vately endowed  college  does. 

Dismissing  all  that  kind  of  sentiment,  however,  not  be- 
cause it  has  no  value  but  because  it  is  too  intangible  to 
qualify  as  a  major  reason  for  maintaining  private  colleges, 
we  still  have  two  great  points  in  favor  of  such  endowed 
institutions.  The  first  is  freedom  from  political  pressure. 
The  second  is  that  a  privately  endowed  college  has  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  with  greater  selectivity  and,  at  its 
discretion,  to  place  special  emphasis  on  one  phase  of  re- 
search or  plan  of  study.  It  may  stress  one  branch  of 
learning  to  a  degree  which  would  not  be  fair  or  feasible 
— at  least  without  private  endowment  to  subsidize  it— 
in  a  state  university. 

ON  THESE  TWO   POINTS,   FREEDOM    AND   FLEXIBILITY,   I   THINK 

that  the  privately  endowed   institution  can  and   should 
make  its  case  for  continuance  and  development. 

The  freedom  from  political  control  of  the  private  col- 
lege is  immensely  important,  and  not  only  to  the  college 
itself.  At  this  hour  it  may  not  be  needed  as  a  deterrent 
to  an  over-formalized  education  in  the  United  States. 
But  it  is  safer  to  preserve  that  independence  and  to 
strengthen  it. 

Instances  constantly  multiply  to  show  that  the  private 
college  can  do  what  the  public  university  could  not  do. 
Granville  Hicks  would  not  have  been  appointed  to  even 
a  qualified  place  on  the  faculty  of  a  state  university.  Not 
without  a  battle  in  the  legislature.  Hallie  Flanagan  prob- 
ably would  not  have  been  retained  in  any  of  them,  while 
she  was  working  with  the  Federal  Theater.  But  she  was 
retained  with  pride  at  Vassar  and  has  brought  back  to 
the  college  invaluable  historical  material  for  at  least 
temporary  keeping.  It  is  the  simple  realistic  fact  that 
anyone  who  is  paid  from  private  funds  is  freer  to  act 
and  less  censored  in  his  actions  than  the  person  who  is 
living  on  public  money.  The  same  is  true  of  institutions. 

That  it  may  be  immeasurably  important  to  preserve 
in  this  country,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world,  institutions 
which  are  free  from  the  dogmatic  influence  of  a  political 
state  is  clear  to  every  wise  mind  in  this  country.  It  makes 
the  question  of  contributing  to  a  college  endowment  fund 
more  important,  even  if  one  does  not  consider  that  sec- 
ond and  possibly  even  more  vital  reason  for  the  contin- 
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uance  of  the  private  college:  its  chance  to  develop  lines  of 
inquiry  and  research  which  may  take  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  academic  attention. 

Most  great  colleges  and  universities  are  known  for  their 
special  excellences  in  one  field  or  another  of  scholarship 
or  research.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  where  cer- 
tain fields  have  been  highly  developed  in  state  universi- 
ties, it  usually  has  been  done  with  private  funds,  with 
grants  from  the  great  foundations,  or  with  endowments 
from  individuals  and  estates.  Without  much  persuasion 
one  sees  that  it  is  a  matter  of  good  civic  judgment  to  pre- 
serve in  this  country  institutions  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  which  are  not  under  political  control. 

BUT    WHO    IS    TO    DO    THE    PRESERVING?    WHO    IS    TO    PAY    FOR 

it?  If  a  graduate  agrees  that  it  is  advisable  and  still  can- 
not afford  to  help  support  his  college,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  Endowment  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for 
the  solvent.  But  if  this  endowment  must  rest  ultimately 
on  a  great  body  of  small  contributors  there  is  something 
to  be  done  in  developing  a  special  responsibility  in  them. 

I  have  heard  graduates  of  a  woman's  college  boast  in 
one  breath  of  their  connection  with  the  college  and  say 
in  the  next  that  they  see  no  reason  why  they  should  give 
it  a  cent.  But  college  graduates  often  do  not  realize  how 
much  wear  they  get  out  of  a  degree  from  a  well  known 
private  college  in  America.  With  any  care  it  lasts  them 
as  long  as  they  live.  It  can  be  used  in  going  to  a  new 
city,  in  crossing  the  continent  or  the  ocean  among  strang- 
ers, in  making  a  business  connection,  or  in  applying  for 
a  job  in  the  professional  world.  It  proves  one  has  been 
acceptable  in  a  good  group.  It  should  be  worth  some- 
thing. It  is — usually  far  more  than  the  graduate  realizes. 
Further,  most  college  students  receive  a  partial  scholar- 
ship whether  they  know  it  or  not.  Their  board  and 
tuition  cost  substantially  more  than  the  fees  they  pay. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Bountiful  attitude  toward  a  con- 
tribution to  a  college  has  survived  longer  than  that  atti- 
tude in  other  financial  relationships  to  the  community. 
It  has  been  broken  down  in  regard  to  contributions  to 
welfare  services.  These  have  become  a  matter  of  con 
science  and  wise  social  judgment.  Something  of  the  same 
thing  must  be  done  before  private  colleges  can  look  for- 
ward to  even  as  sure  and  safe  support  for  the  future  as 
private  welfare  agencies  have  now. 

The  fact  that  this  may  not  be  imminent  this  year  or 
next,  and  that  great  funds  still  can  be  raised  for  college 
endowments,  from  individuals  and  foundations,  should 
not  put  off  the  day  when  there  begins  to  develop  in  every 
community  an  aware  body  of  graduates  who  will  take 
care  of  their  own  special  institutions,  if  they  wish  them  to 
survive  and  as  long  as  they  do.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  making  it  clear  that  these  are  not  occasional  appeals 
or  extraordinary  appeals,  but  a  kind  of  natural  and  proper 
tax  which  rests  upon  the  college  graduate. 

If  the  college  student  realizes,  preferably  before  his 
graduation,  that  the  college  will  hope  for  something  from 
him  financially,  and  if  he  agrees  that  this  is  fair  enough 
and  that  he  will  do  it  if  he  can,  his  very  mood  and  re- 
ceptivity will  be  its  best  endowment.  This  is  not  going 
contrary  to  human  nature.  It  is  merely  breaking  down 
the  barrier  between  the  management  of  colleges  and  the 
students  who  attend  them. 

If  I  could  be  granted  a  wish  for  a  short  required  course 
in  every  college  and  university  it  would  be  a  course  of 


lectures  on  the  cost  of  an  education  and  the  management 
of  college  funds.  And  I  would  suggest  that  the  course 
be  given  by  those  academic  characters  mythical  to  so 
many  students,  trustees  and  regents.  Students  leave  col- 
lege thinking  affectionately  of  members  of  the  faculty. 
But  what  student  ever  leaves  college  thinking  affection- 
ately of  a  trustee  ?  The  majority  of  students  now  become 
alumni  without  any  feeling  that  the  expenses  of  a  college 
are  part  of  their  business.  They  should  be  taught  that 
future  contribution  to  needs  and  perhaps  maintenance 
will  be  asked  of  them  now  and  then  without  any  beating 
about  the  bush,  without  any  apology  or  persuasive  slap  on 
the  back. 

How  much  should  this  contribution  be?  My  own  ex- 
perience with  solvent  institutions  supported  by  private 
funds  is  that  the  lucky  ones  have  a  large,  active  contrib- 
uting list  of  small  givers.  "Big  givers"  die  and  their 
heirs  don't  carry  on  the  gifts.  Or  they  lose  their  money, 
or  move  out  of  reach,  and  they  are  very  hard  to  replace. 
But  the  small  and  consistent  givers  replace  themselves. 
The  rotation  would  go  on  with  every  graduating  class, 
if  the  tradition  of  giving  were  there. 

Naturally  the  contributor  will  expect  to  see  results.  If 
education  is  over  in  four  years,  done  and  paid  for,  there 
is  not  much  reason  why  one  should  go  on  contributing 
to  education.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  education  con- 
tinues all  through  life,  and  if  every  college  graduate 
maintains  an  interest  in  the  results  of  education,  whether 
they  come  from  his  college  or  some  other,  there  is  every 
reason  why  he  should  contribute  to  something  so  valuable 
to  the  body  politic  and  to  himself. 

This  by  no  means  gives  the  alumnus  any  right  to 
tamper  with  education  as  it  is  being  administered  in  the 
colleges.  That  is  the  work  of  educational  experts.  His 
business  is  to  see  that  college  people  conduct  themselves 
as  people  of  education  in  the  community,  that  they  stand 
for  education,  that  they  encourage  more  people  to  get 
the  right  types  of  education.  His  graduate  work  is  on 
Main  Street,  to  see  if  Main  Street  really  is  benefitting  by 
the  fact  that  people  are  educated  in  college,  and  pointing 
out  that  benefit  to  others.  His  business  is  to  see  that 
Main  Street  backs  higher  education  financially,  if  it  is 
getting  results  from  the  colleges.  And  if  he  believes  that 
higher  education  should  at  least  in  part  be  administered 
in  these  traditional  and  private  colleges,  he  should  build 
up  sentiment  on  Main  Street  for  them. 

PERSONALLY,  I  THINK  THAT  MAIN  STREET,  COLLEGE-BRED  OR 
not,  wants  the  private  college  to  continue.  With  a  good 
deal  of  struggle  and  after  a  good  deal  of  experiment,  most 
people  have  come  to  believe,  in  the  last  few  years,  that 
the  private  institution  is  the  safeguard  of  the  public  one, 
a  protection  against  regimentation  and  a  buttress  of  free- 
dom. Even  if  it  costs  money. 

So  if  the  college  graduate  is  asked  for  even  part  of  the 
small  earnings  which  are  all  most  of  us  can  count  upon 
in  the  future,  and  if  he  gives  it  willingly,  both  the  colleges 
and  democracy  are  safer.  That  is  the  reason  why  there 
is  so  much  graduate  work  to  be  done  on  Main  Street  to- 
day, not  only  in  raising  funds  among  the  alumni,  but  in 
reestablishing  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  their  colleges 
among  all  American  citizens. 

The  correspondence  school  may  not  have  an  alumni 
association.  But  all  it  gives  to  its  students  or  alumni  is 
in  the  correspondence. 
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What  Is  the  Fifth  Column? 


by   WERNER   GUTTMANN 


In  publishing  this  article  on  the  "Fifth  Column:  Its  Organiza- 
tion and  Its  Functions,"  the  editors  of  Survey  Graphic  draw 
upon  the  studies  of  a  young  German  researcher  now  becoming 
a  citizen  of  this  country.  The  very  fact  that  the  results  of  Fifth 
Column  activity  in  many  countries  have  received  worldwide 
publicity  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  Nazi  "strategy  of 
terror"  so  ably  described  in  Edmond  Taylor's  recent  book.  But 
the  Fifth  Column  deserves  more  thorough  analysis  than  it  has 
yet  received.  This  article  represents  an  outline  of  its  anatomy. 
It  is  a  stark  and  careful  compilation  of  the  agencies,  inside 
and  outside  the  Third  Reich,  which  perform  the  coordinated 
task  of  penetrating  the  institutions  of  foreign  countries  as  a 
prelude  to  economic,  political,  or  military  offensive*.  We  must 
face  the  whole  range  of  problems  which  are  raised  by  Fifth 
Column  activities;  but  unless  public  opinion  is  based  upon  an 
informed  and  rational  desire  to  face  the  situation  democratically, 


Fifth  Column  activities  will  gain  momentum  from  melodramatic 
headlines,  superficial  charges,  impulsive  outbursts  of  prejudice. 

Extravagant  internal  dissension  is  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Fifth  Column.  Hitlerism  sprouts  from  the  crevasses  of  every 
seismic  social  cleavage,  and  the  seeds  of  hatred  are  borne  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  times  call  for  facts,  not  for  panic. 
Specifically,  Americans  must  guard  themselves  against  loose 
suspicions  of  their  neighbors,  new  and  old.  The  real  job  is  to 
understand  the  organization  of  the  Fifth  Column,  and,  when 
its  activities  are  unmistakably  recognized  and  traced  to  their 
source,  to  be  firm,  dispassionate  and  efficient  in  dealing  with  it. 

In  our  next  issue  we  are  publishing  a  symposium  of  comment 
from  leaders  in  American  life  who  have  read  this  article.  They 
will  answer  the  question:  "What  can  we  do,  democratically,  to 
identify  and  counteract  the  Fifth  Column  in  the  United  States?" 

— The  Editors. 


I.  Design  for  Mastery 


To  COMPREHEND  FULLY  THE  AMBITIOUS  PLANS  OF  THE  FlFTH 

Column  one  must  understand  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  different  organizations,  with  their  different  tasks, 
which  make  up  this  agency  of  the  Third  Reich.  To  do 
so  one  must  acquaint  oneself  with  the  roots  of  a  political 
tree,  the  branches  of  which  are  spread  over  the  entire 
world  today  in  order  to  prepare  Germany's  conquest  of 
tomorrow  and  to  consolidate  the  conquest  with  means 
which  as  yet  have  been  unknown  to  the  civilized  world. 
The  main  root  of  this  tree  is  the  National  Socialist  move- 
ment in  Germany,  which  again  is  subdivided  into  many 
organizations — the  most  important  of  which  have  not  only 
to  fulfill  their  functions  within,  but  also  beyond,  Germany. 

As  long  as  Hitler  was  struggling  for  the  power  to  rule 
Germany,  the  activity  of  the  entire  Nazi  movement  was 
concentrated  on  one  thing  alone :  to  conquer  Germany  from 
within  and  to  force  upon  the  German  people  the  dictator- 
ship that  would  do  away  with  the  thirty-six  political 
parties  which  could  only  hamper  Hitler  in  his  future 
plans  and  unnecessarily  absorb  the  energy  of  the  Nazi 
movement  for  which  other  tasks  had  been  planned.  The 
very  day  that  Hitler  was  made  chancellor  of  Germany  the 
function  of  the  Nazi  movement  became  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent one.  From  a  political  party  this  movement  was 
transformed  into  an  instrument  to  prepare  the  German 
people  for  world  domination:  first,  by  psychological 
means;  second,  by  military  means. 

The  idea  of  world  domination  by  Germany  on  the 
grounds  of  the  biological  superiority  of  her  people  was 
always  Hitler's  final  aim  of  which  he  never  spoke  to 
any  but  his  closest  friends  during  the  period  of  his  ascent 
to  power.  However,  once  Hitler  had  established  his 
power  over  Germany  a  new  leadership  had  to  be  built 
up  within  the  already  existing  one  for  the  pursuit  of 
this  aim.  Apart  from  the  old  leadership  consisting  of 
faithful  party  members,  a  new  leadership  of  the  German 
"master  man"  (Herrenmensch)  had  to  be  developed 
secretly  within  the  movement.  This  new  leadership  is 
steadily  being  built  up  through  the  National  Socialist 
Order  of  Great  Germany.  The  Order  consists  of  three 


Castles  (Burgen),  the  first  of  which  embraces  only  the 
highest  leaders  who  are  Hitler's  closest  friends  and  know 
all  about  his  final  aims :  Hess,  Goering,  Goebbels,  Himm- 
ler,  Streicher,  Bohle,  von  Ribbentrop,  Darre,  Rosenberg. 

The  Second  Castle  includes  those  who  are  entrusted 
widi  the  details  of  these  plans  and  may  be  potential  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Castle,  such  as  the  majority  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  5.  S.  ]unkerschulen  (schools  of  Hitler's  elite 
guard  to  train  the  future  German  master  nobility),  and 
most  of  the  Gauleiter  (regional  party  leaders). 

The  membership  of  the  Third  Castle  consists  of  several 
thousand  men  from  the  special  Nazi  intelligence  service, 
the  elite  guard,  and  the  Gestapo.  All  three  Castles  include 
u  relatively  small  number  of  high  ranking  army  officers. 

THE   TASK   OF   THE   FlRST   CASTLE,    ACTING    ALSO    AS    THE    Su- 

preme  Council  of  the  Order,  is  to  prepare  a  new  Nordic 
religion  and  constitution  to  be  proclaimed  in  Germany 
and  her  possessions,  forming  a  federation  under  German 
rule.  Plans  for  the  depopulation  of  conquered  territories, 
the  settlement  of  German  peasants  therein,  and  the  in- 
stallation of  German  landlords  and  rulers,  are  steadily  de- 
veloped. Another  task  is  to  prepare  plans  to  keep  the 
Order  intact  in  case  of  a  German  military  defeat  or  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  government. 

The  task  of  the  Second  Castle  is  to  work  out  the  details 
of  the  plans  of  the  First  Castle  and  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  organization  abroad.  Members  of  the  Second 
Castle  who  enjoy  the  special  confidence  of  the  Supreme 
Council  are  sometimes  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  feign 
their  disgust  with  the  Hitler  regime,  partly  in  order  to 
do  their  scouting  within  anti-Nazi  organizations,  but 
mainly  to  deposit  large  sums  of  money  in  different  coun- 
tries for  the  financial  upkeep  of  the  Order  in  case  of  a 
defeat  of  the  German  government. 

The  task  of  the  Third  Castle  is  the  actual  execution  of 
the  plans  of  the  Order  under  the  command  of  Second 
Castle  members,  and  to  acquaint  the  entire  movement 
within  the  borders  of  Germany  as  well  as  abroad  with 
the  idea  of  German  world  domination. 
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II.  Official  German  and  Nazi  Agencies,  with  Partial  Functions  Abroad 


I       The  S.S.  (Schutzstaffel— Hitler's  Elite  Guard).  The 

•!-•  founder  and  first  leader  of  the  S.S.  was  Julius  Schreck 
who  created  this  organization  in  1925  as  a  militant  instru- 
ment which  was  to  consist,  contrary  to  the  S.A.  (Storm 
Troops),  of  an  element  in  every  respect  highly  educated 
and  faithful  to  Hitler  unto  death,  constantly  ready  to  eradi- 
cate any  dangerous  opposition  within  the  movement  by  the 
most  ruthless  means.  The  S.S.  with  its  Spartan  rules  grew 
very  slowly.  By  1933,  however,  100,000  men  had  become 
part  of  this  organization.  The  actions  of  the  S.S.  in  1927 
against  the  opposition  to  the  Nazi  party  at  the  party  con- 
vention in  Nuremberg,  as  well  as  during  the  Roehm  purge 
on  June  30,  1934,  are  well  known.  Since  that  time  the  mem- 
bership of  the  S.S.  has  increased  to  some  200,000  men  who 
are  subdivided  into  various  troop  bodies. 

The  S.S.  administration  is  divided  into  three  main  offices 
(Hauptaemter)  all  of  which  are  headed  by  Heinrich  Himm- 
ler,  Reichsjuehrer  of  the  S.S.  and  chief  of  the  German  police 
and  the  Gestapo. 

The  first  S.S.  Hauptamt  (main  office)  is  in  Berlin.  Under 
its  command  are  the  following  troop  bodies: 

1.  The  T.V.   (Toten](opjverbaende — Death  Head  Formations). 
Their  purpose  is  to  guard  and  to  supervise  the  concentration 
camps. 

2.  The  V.T.   (Verfuegungstruppen — Disposition  Troops),  mak- 
ing up  the  main  body  of  the  active  S.S.,  are  used  for  mopping- 
up  work  in  newly  occupied  areas  in  times  of  war  and  are  kept 
in  constant   readiness   to  counteract  a   revolution   in   times   of 
peace,  especially  should  the  revolution  have  the  support  of  the 
German  army.    They  consist  of  the  following  formations: 

S.S.  \-Deutschland,  SS.  2-  -Germania,  S.S.  3— Der  Fuehr- 
er. S.S.  3 — was  formed  in  1938  as  part  of  the  Disposition 
Troops,  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Leibstandartc 
S.S.  Adolf  Hitler  (a  formation  directly  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hitler  and  acting  as  his  bodyguard)  which  was 
created  in  1933. 


3.  The   technical   units   of   the   S.S.   are:    the   pioneer   unit   in 
Dresden  and  the  communications  unit  in  Unna. 

4.  The  S.S.  ]unkerschulen  (schools  for  the  training  of  the  fu- 
ture German   "master  nobility")   located  in  Toelz  and  Braun- 
schweig.   Only    the   physical,    ideological,   and    racial    elite   of 
Germany  is  admitted  to  these  schools. 

The  second  S.S.  Hauptamt  (main  office)  is  the  Rasse-und 
Siedlungshauptamt  S.S.  (race  and  settlement  division  of  the 
S.S.),  in  existence  since  December  31,  1931.  This  office 
alone  can  give  permission  to  the  members  of  the  S.S.  to  get 
married  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  female  part- 
ner's ideological  and  physical  fitness  and  racial  purity. 
Women  who  do  not  prove  to  be  fertile  enough  may  be 
divorced.  This  office  provides  for  the  land  in  newly  acquired 
areas  for  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  biologically  "pure" 
ruler  families. 

The  third  SS.  Hauptamt  is  the  Sicherheitsdienst  (Intelli- 
gence Service),  known  for  short  as  the  S.D.  This  service 
was  created  in  the  year  1932  to  function  as  the  only  in- 
telligence division  of  the  Nazi  movement,  since  conditions 
within  the  party  at  that  time  made  it  imperative  to  intro- 
duce such  a  service  and  to  terrorize  and  kill  enemies  within 
the  party  wherever  and  whenever  necessary. 

2  The  S.D.  and  the  Gestapo.  When  Hitler  came  into 
•  office  the  S.D.  had  about  12,000  members,  10,000  of 
whom  were  immediately  taken  to  function  as  the  kernel  of 
the  Gestapo  (Geheime  Staatspolizei — Secret  State  Police). 
The  function  of  the  S.D.  as  such  changed  from  then  on. 
It  became  an  instrument  consisting  of  highly  cultivated  men 
and  women  who  speak  several  languages.  They  spy  on 
high  government  and  social  circles  and  even  agents  of  the 
Gestapo,  reporting  directly  to  Hess,  Himmler,  or  Hitler  him- 
self on  the  "feeling  in  high  circles"  toward  the  government 
and  its  highest  leaders.  The  function  of  the  S.D.  is  merely 
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to  investigate,  not  to  enforce  the  law.  Its  function  abroad 
will  be  mentioned  at  another  point. 

At  the  present  time  the  Gestapo  employs  approximately 
60,000  men  and  10,000  women  within  Germany  while  a 
special  division  known  under  the  name  U.A.-l  (Ueber- 
wachungsstelle  Ausland — Supervision  Department  Foreign 
Countries)  has  approximately  5,000  men  and  4,000  women 
working  in  foreign  countries.  The  training  and  function  of 
the  Gestapo  in  Germany  is  well  known. 

Besides  the  U.A.-l  there  is  the  department  called  U.A.-2, 
the  function  of  which  relates  to  the  falsification  of  different 
documents  such  as  passports,  "exchange  notes  of  foreign 
governments,"  foreign  currency  bills,  etc.  U.A.-2  has  its 
own  printing  plants  and  works  in  collaboration  with  ex- 
perts of  the  Reichsdruct(erei  (state  printing  plant)  in  mat- 
ters of  passports,  foreign  currency,  etc.,  and  with  the  Rib- 
bentrop  Bureau  where  falsification  of  documents  of  foreign 
governments  is  concerned. 

3Ribbentrop  Bureau.  An  independent  apparatus  under 
•  the  direct  supervision  of  von  Ribbentrop  and,  of 
course,  Hitler.  This  bureau  collects  all  non-military  in- 
formation on  foreign  governments  and  their  most  important 
leaders  and  statesmen.  The  habits,  passions,  vices,  sex  life, 
and  other  personal  information  about  foreign  statesmen,  in- 
fluential businessmen,  and  other  political  leaders  are  care- 
fully filed  here.  All  information  collected  is  also  examined 
by  two  officers  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Service  on  its 
military  value  so  that  copies  of  the  files  can  be  made 
wherever  necessary.  The  agents  of  the  Ribbentrop  Bureau 
consist  mostly  of  S.D.  men  who  are  perfectly  capable  of 
doing  their  work  in  the  high  circles  of  international  society. 
The  women  working  for  the  Ribbentrop  Bureau  are  for 
the  most  part  recruited  from  the  women's  department  of 
the  Gestapo  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  S.D.  men. 

4      The   Ministry    for    Propaganda    and    Information. 
•    The    Ministry    for    Propaganda    and    Information    is 
headed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Goebbels.     The  purpose  of  this  min- 
istry is  to  control  and  influence  public  opinion  in  Germany, 


to  prepare  other  countries  politically  to  accept  the  National 
Socialist  form  of  government,  as  well  as  to  penetrate  them 
economically  so  as  to  assure  their  dependence  on  Germany. 

The  Ministry  for  Propaganda  and  Information  is  sub- 
divided into  the  following  departments: 

1 — Management 

2 — Domestic  Propaganda 

3— Radio 

4 — Press 

5 — Cinema 

6 — Theater 

7 — Propaganda  and  Counterpropaganda  in  Foreign  Countries 

8 — Literature 

9 — Music  and  Art 

Under  the  direct  supervision  of  this  Ministry  are  further: 
the  Werberat  der  Deutschen  Wirtschajt  (Publicity  Council 
of  German  Commerce  and  Industry)  and  the  Reichs- 
ktdturl(ammer  (Chamber  of  German  Culture).  Department 
7  employs  a  nucleus  of  approximately  1,000  expert  agents  who 
direct  Germany's  propaganda  campaigns  all  over  the  world. 
In  cooperation  with  the  departments  3,  4,  5,  8,  and  the 
Werberat  der  Deutschen  Wirtschajt,  campaigns  are  carried 
out  through  radio,  press,  cinema,  literature,  and  economic 
agents  in  every  language  the  world  over.  The  foreign  files 
of  Department  7  carry  the  names,  addresses,  and  confidential 
information  on  organizations,  their  members,  and  private  in- 
dividuals from  all  over  the  world.  The  files  are  separated 
into  "allies,"  "sympathizers,"  "corruptibles,"  and  "enemies." 
Copies  of  information  with  military  value  are  turned  over  to 
the  army's  intelligence  department  while  the  Ribbentrop  Bu- 
reau receives  all  information  concerning  diplomatic  circles. 
"Enemy"  files  are  turned  over  to  the  Gestapo. 

The  Reichs\ulturl(ammer  serves  as  a  means  to  control 
and  influence  all  cultural  activities  within  Germany  and  acts 
at  the  same  time  as  the  institute  to  establish  officially  so- 
cieties for  the  promotion  of  friendlier  cultural  relations  with 
Germany  in  cooperation  with  other  countries.  Once  the 
work  of  Germany's  economic  and  cultural  agents  begins 
to  bear  fruit,  cultural  and  trade  agreements  follow  between 
Germany  and  the  other  country,  smoothing  the  path  for 
complete  economic  and  cultural  penetration  by  Germany. 


III.  The  School  for  Fifth  Columnists 


THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  FORERUNNER  OF  THE  FlFTH  CoLUMN 

was  established  in  the  year  1908  under  the  name  of  Vol\s- 
bund  fuer  das  Deutschtum  im  Ausland  (People's  League 
for  Germandom.  in  Foreign  Countries),  called  V.D.A. 
The  official  purpose  of  this  organization  is  "to  realize  an 
all-German  people's  society  within  and  beyond  the  borders 
of  Germany."  Since  most  of  the  Germans  lived  con- 
tentedly within  the  borders  of  the  vast  German  Empire 
before  the  war,  this  organization  had  not  much  practical 
meaning  until  after  the  war  when  German  colonial  pos- 
sessions and  borderlands  came  under  the  rule  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Denmark,  and 
the  problem  of  the  Grenz-und  Auslandsdeutschen  (Bor- 
derland Germans  and  Germans  living  abroad)  arose. 
In  1921  the  German  government  decided  to  use  the 
V.D.A.  to  maintain  German  schools  and  social  groups 
wherever  Germans  lived  under  foreign  rule,  thus  to  keep 
them  and  their  children  from  assimilation. 

To  help  raise  the  enormous  amount  of  money  for  this 
work  the  V.D.A.  was  connected  with  the  Deutscher  Schul- 
verein  (Association  of  German  Schools  and  Universities) 
to  encourage  every  German  student  to  solicit  funds. 

In  1933  the  Nazi  government  seized  the  files  and  rec- 
ords of  the  V.D.A.  containing  the  names  of  35,803,000 
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Germans  living  beyond  the  borders  of  Germany,  out  of 
which  75  percent  were  kept  in  constant  contact  with 
Germany  proper  through  the  publications  of  the  V.D.A. 
such  as:  Der  Vol{sdeutsche  (official  organ  of  the  V.D.A.) ; 
Deutsche  Arbeit  (organ  of  the  V.D.A.  leadership);  and 
Jung  Roland  and  Rolandblaetter  (pamphlets  and  leaflets 
of  the  V.D.A.  for  youth).  Although  the  V.D.A.  still 
exists  in  Germany  as  a  fund  collection  agency,  its  rec- 
ords have  been  transferred  to  the  Ausscnpolitisches  Amt 
der  NS.D.A.P.  (Foreign  Office  of  the  National  Socialist 
German  Labor  Party)  the  head  of  which  is  Wilhclm 
Bohle,  officially  appointed  fuehrer  (leader)  of  all  Aus- 
landsdeutschen (Germans  living  abroad).  With  the  co- 
operation of  all  government  agencies  and  party  organi- 
zations this  office  tries  to  locate  persons  with  relatives  or 
close  friends  in  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  make  them 
write  propaganda  letters  to  these  connections.  Copies  of 
all  names  and  addresses  of  Germans  and  Nazi  sympa- 
thizers abroad  are  sent  to  the  German  Libraries  of  In- 
formation in  the  respective  countries. 

The  school  of  the  Aussenpolitisches  Amt  der  NS.D.- 
A.P. functions  as  a  training  institute  for  fifth  columnists. 
The  men  and  women  best  fitted  for  such  work  are  picked 
from  party  organizations  and  government  agencies  to 
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learn  one  or  more  languages,  and  to  become  familiar 
with  the  political  history,  economic  system  (with  special 
stress  on  social  differences),  and  the  geography  of  the 
countries  into  which  they  are  to  be  sent.  Separate  classes 
are  maintained  for  foreign  adherents  to  the  National 
Socialist  doctrine  from  all  parts  of  the  world.*  They,  too, 
receive  an  education  in  propaganda  methods  and  also  in 


elementary  military  strategy  if  they  have  not  as  yet  ac- 
quired this  in  their  countries  of  origin.  Other  classes 
again  are  maintained  exclusively  for  S.D.  and  Gestapo 
agents  who  receive  intensive  courses  in  preparation  for 
special  tasks  abroad.  The  graduates  of  this  school  are 
then  sent  to  their  points  of  destination  to  await  further 
instructions  from  their  superiors. 


IV.  The  Organization  Abroad 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  FIFTH  COLUMN  is  TO  PREPARE  A  COUN- 
try  not  under  the  authority  of  the  German  government 
for  a  direct  military  conquest  by  German  forces  or  to 
install  a  government  in  that  country  which  shall  act 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  German  government  and,  if 
necessary,  prepare  the  country  for  a  German  military  oc- 
cupation. 

While  the  function  of  the  Fifth  Column  is  the  same 
all  over  the  world,  the  methods  vary  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  opinions  prevailing  in 
its  different  social  classes. 

The  propaganda  base  from  which  National  Socialism 
operates  consists  of  two  main  slogans.  The  one  speaks  of 
the  immediate  danger  of  communism,  thus  trying  to 
gather  all  anti-communist  elements  under  its  banner; 
the  other  appeals  to  the  masses  to  free  themselves  from  the 
"Jewish  international  bankers  and  warmongers,"  who  are 
thus  branded  as  enemies  of  labor. 

Diplomatic  Representatives 

EVERY  GERMAN  DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVE  ABROAD  is  A 
regional  commander  of  a  certain  part  of  the  Fifth  Column. 
The  German  Embassy,  which  includes  representatives  of  all 
departments  of  the  Ministry  for  Propaganda  and  Informa- 
tion, the  Gestapo,  and  the  Ribbentrop  Bureau,  assumes  the 
position  of  a  central  office  in  each  country.  Placed  under 
its  command  are  the  representatives  of  the  corresponding  de- 
partments in  the  German  Consulates  and  Libraries  of  In- 
formation. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  for  Propaganda 
and  Information  are  the  commercial,  cultural,  and  press 
representatives,  while  ambassadors  and  consuls  general  are 
responsible  to  the  Ribbentrop  Bureau.  Passport  bureau  of- 
ficials of  the  German  Consulates  and  consuls  in  charge  of 
them  are  officers  of  the  Gestapo  whose  function  is  to  act 
as  liaison  officers  between  the  official  representatives  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Fifth  Column  organizations,  at  the  same  time 
enforcing  the  orders  from  Germany. 

If,  in  case  of  war,  the  German  Diplomatic  Corps  must 
leave  the  country,  the  so-called  St.P.'s  (Stuetzpun\te — Sup- 
portpoints)  assume  command. 

Stuetzpunkte  (Supportpoints) 

THE  STUETZPUNKTE,  FOR  SHORT  CALLED  ST.P.'S,  ARE  SET  UP 
in  every  country  of  the  world  where  German  agents  are 
working.  There  are  several  thousands  of  these  supportpoints 
all  over  every  continent  in  the  world,  and  all  of  them  are 
located  near  strategic  points  such  as  communication  cen- 
ters, utility  plants,  airdromes,  main  pipelines,  and  overland 
telephone  and  telegraph  cables.  These  supportpoints  may 
be  innocent  looking  houses,  stores,  shops,  or  private  resi- 
dences. They  are  occupied  by  military  experts  and  officers 
of  the  Gestapo  and  are  outfitted  with  radio  receiving  and 
broadcasting  sets,  apparatuses  for  wire  tapping,  tools,  and 

*  The  official  name  of  that  part  of  the  school  is,  ironically,  Akademie 
futr  Detittche  Politik  (Academy  for  German  Policy). 


flags.  Some  of  the  supportpoints  serve  as  arms  and  am- 
munition centers  only.  In  peacetime,  supportpoints  serve 
as  observation  points  and  hideouts  for  important  agents. 
Only  a  few  high  members  of  the  German  Diplomatic  Corps, 
such  as  the  military  attaches  and  the  commanders  in  chief 
of  the  Gestapo  abroad,  know  the  locations  of  all  support- 
points  in  their  respective  countries.  In  case  of  war  with 
Germany  or  a  military  Nazi  coup  from  within,  regional 
commanders  of  the  Fifth  Column  organizations  are  advised 
to  report  to  these  supportpoints  for  further  orders.  Only 
the  individual  commander  is  informed  of  the  location  of 
the  supportpoint  in  his  area.  (Hitler  and  Himmler  alone 
know  the  locations  of  all  supportpoints  throughout  the  world.) 
In  case  of  a  German  military  invasion,  the  supportpoints 
take  a  leading  part  in  guiding  German  aircraft  and  para- 
chutists. 

Refugee  Agents 

UNDER  THE  MASK  OF  EXILES  FORCED  TO  FLEE  FROM  GERMANY, 
certain  graduates  of  the  school  of  the  Aussenpolitisches  Amt 
der  N.SJD.A.P.  enter  countries  the  world  over.  Many  of 
them  pretend  to  be  former  members  of  the  Nazi  party  who 
became  disgusted  or  had  to  leave  because  they  were  not 
racially  pure,  or  were  married  to  a  Jew. 

These  agents  sometimes  join  anti-Nazi  organizations  in 
order  to  spy  on  their  actions  and  their  leaders,  and  may 
get  responsible  positions  in  them.  Another  group  of  agents 
tries  to  get  positions  as  domestic  help  with  personalities  play- 
ing important  roles  in  the  political,  religious,  and  business 
world  of  the  country,  thereby  gaining  a  chance  to  spy  on 
their  correspondence,  private  lives,  and  political  opinions. 
Other  occupations  much  sought  after  by  such  agents  are 
those  of  elevator  operator  or  cleaning  woman  in  buildings 
with  important  offices,  or  apartments  inhabited  by  important 
personalities. 

The  reports  of  these  agents  are  picked  up  by  Gestapo 
agents,  and  taken  to  the  nearest  German  Consulates  from 
where  they  are  transferred  to  the  German  Embassy.  The 
Germany  Embassy  collects  and  redistributes  the  reports,  sep- 
arated into  "allies,"  "sympathizers,"  "corruptibles,"  and  "en- 
emies" files,  to  the  German  Consulates,  Libraries  of  Informa- 
tion, and  Department  7  of  the  Ministry  for  Propaganda  and 
Information  in  Berlin. 

In  order  to  mislead  the  immigration  authorities  of  other 
countries,  German  "straw  agents"  are  occasionally  sent  across 
the  borders  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  impression  that  it 
is  Germany's  system  to  smuggle  its  agents  individually  across 
their  borderlines. 

German  Libraries  of  Information 

THE  GERMAN  LIBRARIES  OF  INFORMATION!  ARE  THE  FOREIGN 
branches  of  the  German  Ministry  for  Propaganda  and  In- 
formation and  serve  as  the  headquarters  of  the  German 
propaganda  agents  abroad.  The  files  and  records  men 
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tioned  in  previous  paragraphs  as  well  as  complex  files  of  im- 
portant personalities  such  as  clergymen,  military  and  police 
officers,  educators,  lawyers,  engineers,  labor  leaders,  differ- 
ent parliamentarians  and  political  leaders  are  used  as  a 
reference  library  for  mailing  campaigns,  or  direct  or  in- 
direct personal  contact. 

Each  German  Library  of  Information  stands  under  the 
supervision  of  Department  7  of  the  German  Ministry  for 
Propaganda  and  Information  and  has  representatives  of  De- 
partments 3,  4,  5,  8  and  the  Werberat  der  Deutschen  Wirt- 
schaft  of  the  Ministry  for  Propaganda  and  Information. 
The  representatives  of  Department  3  finance  and  direct  Ger- 
man propaganda  by  radio.  Besides  being  responsible  for 
the  smuggling  (wherever  necessary)  and  distribution  of  Ger- 
man propaganda  literature,  newspapers,  and  books,  the 
representatives  of  Departments  8  and  4  try  to  win  the  sym- 
pathies of  writers  and  journalists  with  all  the  means  at  their 
disposal.  Since  the  D.N.B.  (Deutsches  Nachrichten  Bureau), 
the  official  German  news  agency,  is  part  of  the  German 
press  and  therefore  controlled  by  Department  4  of  the 
German  Ministry  for  Propaganda  and  Information,  the 
foreign  branches  of  the  D.N.B.  stand  under  the  supervision 
of  the  representatives  of  Department  4  abroad.  The  D.N.B. 
employs  certain  agents  for  the  sole  purpose  of  spreading 
false  rumors  in  the  foreign  press  in  order  to  confuse  the 
public  according  to  the  needs  of  the  German  government 
under  the  circumstances.  Another  task  of  the  agents  of  De- 
partment 4  is  to  find  out  possibilities  of  buying  already  es- 
tablished foreign  newspapers  through  "straw  men."  Just 
as  any  other  department  of  the  Ministry  for  Propaganda  and 
Information  controls  hundreds  of  front  organizations  all 
over  the  world,  Department  4,  through  the  D.N.B.,  has 
hundreds  of  news  agencies  operating  under  its  direction. 

German  travel  agencies  are  also  under  the  supervision 
of  agents  of  the  Ministry  for  Propaganda  and  Information. 
The  release  of  German  motion  pictures  as  well  as  their  dis- 
tribution in  Germany  and  to  foreign  countries  is  regulated 
by  Department  5  of  the  Ministry  for  Propaganda  and  In- 
formation and  its  representatives  abroad. 

Agents  of  the  Werberat  der  Deutschen  Wirtschaft  func- 
tion as  economic  penetrators  representing  German  business 
.abroad  and  directing  economic  espionage. 

Mass  Organizations 

AFTER  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT  HAD  COME  INTO 
power  in  Germany  it  faced  the  problem  of  reorganizing  the 
•German  Diplomatic  Corps.  Since  it  was  impossible  to  fill 
the  German  Embassies  and  Consulates  all  over  the  world 
immediately  with  politically  reliable  officials,  so-called  "po- 
'litical  advisers"  were  attached  to  all  Embassies  and  Con- 
sulates. Almost  all  of  these  advisers  were  S.D.  agents,  en- 
tering the  countries  as  new  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  and  quite  often  under  the  mask  of  officials  of  minor 
capacity.  As  the  reorganization  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
progressed,  the  staffs  of  the  German  Libraries  of  Information 
entered  countries  with  diplomatic  passports,  or  as  representa- 
tives of  German  business  firms,  or  as  refugees. 

The  first  task  of  these  agents  was  to  investigate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  organizing  mass  movements  in  foreign  countries 
under  the  banner  of  the  Auslandsorganisation  der  N.S.D.A.P. 
(Foreign  Countries  Organization  of  the  National  Socialist 
German  Labor  Party)  by  enlisting  Germans  and  citizens 
•of  German  descent  as  well  as  openly  carrying  their  propa- 
ganda into  already  established  organizations,  while  the  work 
•of  the  Gestapo  agents  would  be  to  keep  order  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  organization  and  to  secure  the  obedience  of 
•the  organization  to  the  orders  from  Germany.  In  most 
•  countries,  however,  the  success  of  this  plan,  aiming  at  a 
mass  movement,  was  limited  inasmuch  as  the  attempt  did 
not  lead  beyond  a  relatively  small  but  reliable  group.  At 


this  point  the  German  Minister  for  Propaganda  and  Informa- 
tion decided  to  change  the  foreign  divisions  of  the  National 
Socialist  German  Labor  Party  into  nuclei  which  would  be 
used  to  organize  and  direct  mass  movements  which  not 
only  would  represent  foreign  divisions  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment party,  but  also  offer  a  common  political  platform  to 
native  nationalist  elements  with  fascist  or  Nazi  leanings. 
Thus  the  Auslandsorganisation  der  N.S.D.A.P.  began  to  work 
as  a  semi-underground  movement  whose  members  are  now 
the  leaders  of  the  D.A.B.  (Deutsch-Amerikpnischer  Bund — 
German-American  Bund)  in  the  U.S.A.  and  of  similar  or- 
ganizations in  other  countries.* 

THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  FIFTH  COLUMN  MASS  ORGANIZATIONS  ARE 
divided  into  four  main  branches:  cultural  and  political 
propaganda;  military  training;  economic  espionage  and  pene- 
tration; industrial  espionage  and  sabotage.  Since  the  ways 
and  means  to  organize  these  activities  in  the  different  coun- 
tries do  not  differ  greatly,  one  from  another,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  German-American  Bund  in  the  U.S.A.  may  serve 
as  an  example  in  explaining  the  general  line  followed. 

Cultural  Propaganda:  Once  the  German-American  Bund  be- 
gan to  function  as  an  organization,  the  cultural  propaganda 
was  carried  into  German  organizations  of  all  types  as  well 
as  into  American  fascist  organizations.  This  propaganda 
consisted  mainly  in  convincing  the  members  of  their  racial 
superiority,  "that  there  would  not  be  any  United  States 
had  it  not  been  for  the  pioneering  Nordic  element."  In 
this  way  propaganda  begins  to  trace  back  all  the  cultural 
developments  in  America  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Aryan  race, 
arriving  finally  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Germans,  as  the 
nucleus  of  that  race,  are  destined  to  guard  it  against  "the 
Jewish  influence  which  tries  to  destroy  the  present  world 
order  and  culture  by  the  means  of  communism."  Under 
the  pretense  of  forming  a  vigilante  body  to  combat  com- 
munism and  to  suppress  a  communist  revolution  with  mil- 
itant means,  the  German-American  Bund  began  to  drill 
Storm  Troops.  Youth  groups  are  now  trained  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Hitler  Youth  movement  in  Germany.  All 
parents  are  requested  to  send  their  children  to  special  Bund 
camps  to  keep  them  away  from  "the  dangerous  surround- 
ings of  American  Jcwmocracy." 

Military  Training:  The  camps  of  the  Bund  and  the  organi- 
zations controlled  by  the  Bund  are  mainly  used  as  military 
training  grounds.  Besides  drill,  certain  Storm  Troops  and 
Hitler  Youth  units  are  instructed  in  military  tactics  and 
propaganda  methods. 

As  a  rule  these  types  of  instruction  are  given  by  agents  of 
the  Gestapo  and  the  Ministry  for  Propaganda  and  Informa- 
tion who  are  graduates  of  the  school  of  the  Aussenpolitisches 
Amt  der  N.S.D.A.P.  The  location  of  strategic  points  in 
the  United  States  is  studied  to  the  last  detail. 

Economic  Espionage  and  Penetration;  Industrial  Espionage  and 
Sabotage:  The  building  up  of  an  effective  espionage  and 
sabotage  organization  on  a  mass  scale  which  can,  at  com- 
mand, paralyze  the  main  branches  of  the  economic  and 
industrial  life  of  any  non-German  nation  is  one  of  Hitler's 
most  fervent  wishes  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  foremost 
aim  of  all  Fifth  Column  mass  organizations  the  world  over. 
The  first  step  toward  this  goal  was  the  organization  of  all 
members  of  the  Fifth  Column  mass  organizations,  as  well 
as  all  other  Germans  that  could  possibly  be  influenced,  into 
occupational  and  trade  groups.  For  this  purpose  all  in- 
dividuals reached  are  requested  to  join  the  Deutsche 
Arbcitsjront  (German  Labor  Front — the  labor  organization 
of  the  National  Socialist  movement  and  the  only  trade  union 

*  Members  of  the  D.  A.  B.  will  not  be  reached  by  the  alien  registration 
law  since  only  American  citizens  can  become  members. 
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allowed  in  Germany)  "to  show  their  solidarity  with  the 
German  workers.'"  In  reality,  however,  the  German  Labor 
Front  abroad  has  no  connection  with  the  organization  by 
this  name  in  Germany.  In  countries  where  it  is  advisable 
not  to  stress  too  much  the  connection  gf  the  Fifth  Column 
mass  organizations  with  an  official  German  organization, 
some  other  trade-union-like  name  is  used  for  this  organiza- 
tion, such  as  the  Deutsche-Amerikanische  Berufsgemeinschaft, 
in  the  United  States  (German-American  Occupations  Fed- 
eration), for  short  called,  like  the  German-American  Bund, 
D.A.B. 

The  members  of  the  German-American  Occupations  Fed- 
eration pay  their  dues  according  to  their  income  and  enjoy, 
therefore,  sickness  and  unemployment  benefits  as  well  as 
legal  aid.  The  federation  also  has  camps  for  its  members  and 
their  children. 

Among  other  questions  the  membership  application  form 
lists  several  categories  of  occupation,  such  as  white  collar 
worker,  skilled  or  unskilled  laborer,  engineer,  chemist,  etc., 
requesting  the  applicant  to  state  in  which  category  he  or 
she  belongs  and  to  give  address  of  place  of  business.  Accord- 
ing to  this  information,  the  individual  is  assigned  to  the 
unit  which  embraces  all  members  of  the  same  category  in 
the  same  location. 

The  Unit:  Each  unit  is  supervised  by  a  Politischer  Letter 
(political  leader)  who  is  a  member  of  the  Auslandsorganisa- 
tion  der  N.S.D.A.P.  (Foreign  Countries  Organization  of 
the  National  Socialist  German  Labor  Party)  and  a  Walter 
(foreman)  who  is  appointed  from  among  the  membership 
of  the  unit  by.  the  political  leader.  All  units  are  bombarded 
with  propaganda  by  means  of  motion  pictures,  illustrated 
pamphlets  and  books,  which  emphasize  the  superior  working 
conditions,  higher  standard  of  living,  and  the  security  of 
workers  in  case  of  sickness  or  unemployment,  enjoyed  by 
employes  in  the  same  field  of  occupation  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  similar  propaganda  which  is  always  coupled  with 
the  demonstration  of  German  military  might.  As  this  propa- 
ganda proceeds  to  turn  the  membership  into  an  organiza- 
tion of  fanatical  National  Socialists,  the  political  leader  of 
each  unit  recommends  that  individual  members  showing 
"sufficient  political  ripeness  and  faithfulness  to  the  Fuehrer" 
(Adolf  Hitler)  join  special  groups  called  Politische  Akjions- 
zellen  (political  action  cells).  Before  being  admitted  to  the 
cell  the  member  must  swear  "faithfulness  and  obedience 
unto  death  to  Adolf  Hitler,  Fuehrer  of  all  Germans." 

The  Cell:  The  cells  are  groups  which  embrace  all  those 
elements  able  and  willing  to  use  their  place  in  business, 
workshop,  laboratory,  or  wherever  they  may  be  employed 
to  serve  the  interests  of  Germany  in  any  way  requested 
of  them  by  their  cell  leaders.  Each  cell  is  headed  by  a 
Politischer  Afyionszellenleiter  (political  action  leader)  who 
commands  the  cell  and  is  usually  an  agent  of  the  Gestapo 
and  member  of  the  Third  Castle,  and  a  Technischer  Letter 
(technical  leader)  who  acts  as  espionage  and  sabotage  in- 
structor as  well  as  a  collector  of  information  and  is  either 
from  the  German  Military  Intelligence  Service  or  the  Pub- 
licity Council  of  German  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the 
Ministry  for  Propaganda  and  Information,  according  to  the 
type  of  instruction  required  by  the  particular  cell. 

Cells  for  political  action  are  divided  into  two  main 
branches:  Cells  for  political-economic  action,  and  cells  for 
political-industrial  action. 

Cells  for  political-economic  action:  The  members  of 
the  cells  for  political-economic  action  are  recruited  from  units 
of  the  white  collar  worker's  category.  The  membership, 
however,  is  then  subdivided  according  to  line  of  business, 
such  as  employes  of  banking  and  investment  houses,  ex- 
port and  import  firms,  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retail- 
ers, jobbers,  and  the  positions  they  hold  there.  Thus  each 


member  is  assigned  to  a  cell  requiring  the  same  type  of  in- 
struction and  yielding  information  about  corresponding  fields. 
Members  are  instructed  in  methods  of  spying  on  busi- 
ness transactions,  cable  codes,  reports  on  output,  suppliers 
and  customers,  materials  handled,  assets,  obligations,  and  re- 
serves, and  even  in  such  details  as  counting  Jews  and  work- 
ers employed,  stealing  the  firm's  stationery,  and  looking 
through  wastepaper  baskets. 

Cells  for  political-industrial  action:  The  members  of  the 
cells  for  political-industrial  action  are  recruited  from  units 
of  the  skilled  labor,  engineer,  and  chemist  categories.  The 
memberships  of  the  different  categories  are  subdivided  ac- 
cording to  industrial  and  research  fields,  and  the  individual  is 
assigned  to  a  cell  requiring  the  same  type  of  instruction. 

Skilled  laborers  must  report  on  daily  output  and  on  the 
machinery  in  their  department,  materials  used  and  manu- 
factured, number  of  workers  and  Jews  employed,  and  other 
information  which  may  be  important;  engineers,  chemists, 
and  other  research  workers  must  keep  their  technical  leaders 
informed  of  the  latest  developments  in  their  fields. 

Each  member  of  the  political  action  cells  is  given  a  special 
task  by  his  technical  leader  which  he  must  perform  when- 
ever called  for,  by  direct  order  of  his  superior  or  by  special 
communication,  in  which  case  a  code  message  is  used. 

The  Blocf(:  The  areas  within  which  the  political  action 
leaders  work  are  called  blocks,  to  which  they  are  assigned 
in  their  capacity  of  block  functionaries.  Each  block  is  headed 
by  a  block  leader  who  does  not  meet  with  the  block  func- 
tionaries in  a  group  but  with  each  functionary  individu- 
ally. The  block  leader  is  usually  a  diplomatic  official  who 
passes  on  the  information  he  receives  from  the  block  func- 
tionaries to  Germany  through  a  German  diplomatic  agency, 
and  who  has  command  over  all  block  functionaries  within 
his  block.  Block  functionaries  act  as  the  leaders  of  the  terror- 
ists. They  perform  the  most  dangerous  tasks,  from  removing 
those  who  constitute  a  danger  to  the  Fifth  Column  to  indus- 
trial sabotage  in  important  plants. 
*  *  * 

"IN     ITSELF,    THEREFORE,    THERE     IS     NOTHING     NEW     IN     THE 

weapon  of  the  Fifth  Column.  Developed  from  the  most 
ancient  artifice  of  the  military  trade — espionage — it 
showed  up  in  embryonic  form  even  in  the  last  war:  for 
instance,  in  espionage  and  sabotage  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  for  activities  in  which  Franz  von  Papen 
and  Captain  Boy-Ed  were  expelled.  The  name  Fifth 
Column  derives  from  the  Spanish  civil  war,  during 
which  it  was  first  applied  to  General  Franco's  secret  ad- 
herents in  Loyalist  Madrid."  Such  are  the  words  lately 
written  in  one  of  the  great  New  York  newspapers  by 
one  of  the  best  known  foreign  correspondents. 

No  statement  could  be  more  misleading  than  the  one 
quoted  here.  Of  course,  espionage  and  sabotage  are 
nothing  new,  nor  is  the  idea  of  the  Trojan  Horse;  how- 
ever, nothing  could  be  more  incorrect  than  to  put  such 
an  organization  as  the  German  Fifth  Column  on  a 
level  with  the  espionage  and  sabotage  methods  of  such 
agents  as  Franz  von  Papen  or  Captain  Boy-Ed.  Even 
the  organization  of  Franco's  spies  in  Madrid  cannot 
be  compared  with  Germany's  organization  abroad. 

The  tasks  for  which  other  intelligence  services  have  to 
send  out  a  handful  of  daring  men  who  often  have  to 
work  with  adventurers  or  other  unreliable  elements  are 
performed  today  on  a  mass  scale  by  the  work  of  Ger- 
many's Fifth  Column  organizations  throughout  the 
world  on  hundreds  of  conveyors  moving  in  the  direction 
of  Berlin. 
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Has  P.R.  Improved  City  Government? 

by  JEROME  H.  SPINGARN 

For  twenty-five  years  proportional  representation  has  been  held  up  as  the 
panacea  that  would  bring  efficiency,  and  a  truer  democracy,  to  our  towns 
and  cities.  Now,  as  New  York  politicians  are  attempting  to  end  that  city's 
brief  experience  with  P.R.,  we  turn  the  spotlight  on  the  question:  Is  P.R. 
an  instrument  of  better  government? 


IT  WAS  TWENTY-FIVE   YEARS  AGO  THAT  THE  BUSY   LITTLE   PORT 

of  Ashtabula  on  Lake  Erie  adopted  proportional  repre- 
sentation— the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  do  so. 
Clarence  Gilbert  Hoag,  leader  of  the  proportional  repre- 
sentation movement  in  this  country,  and  still  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Proportional  Representation  League, 
visited  die  city  on  his  way  to  Cleveland  to  address  a  char- 
ter commission.  With  a  day  to  spare,  he  stopped  off  long 
enough  to  interest  some  of  the  leading  citizens,  who  sub- 
sequently led  a  successful  campaign  for  the  adoption  of 
the  new  system — in  the  summer  of  1915. 

Since  then  P.  R. — as  it  is  popularly  called — has  been 
continuously  in  use  in  various  American  cities.  But  even 
after  a  quarter  century  it  is  still  being  hotly  debated  pro 
and  con  on  the  basis  of  cases.  In  Cincinnati,  for  example, 
where  it  was  adopted  fifteen  years  ago,  it  recently  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  two  evenly  matched  parties  and 
one  independent  candidate.  The  independent,  the  Rev. 
Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  promptly  announced  to  a  shocked 
electorate  that  he  held  the  balance  of  power,  and  would 
support  the  group  that  made  the  greater  concessions  to 
him.  In  New  York  City,  where  the  adoption  of  the  de- 
vice was  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  many  deathblows  to 
Tammany,  the  machine  Democrats  hold  two  thirds  of  the 
seats  on  the  present  council,  enough  to  override  Mayor 
La  Guardia's  veto.  In  every  city  in  which  it  has  been 
adopted,  it  has  been  repeatedly  challenged  by  local  politi- 
cians in  the  courts,  in  state  legislatures,  and  at  special 
referenda. 

After  its  adoption  in  New  York  City,  downstate  Demo- 
crats and  upstate  Republicans  combined  at  the  1938  Con- 
stitutional Convention  to  submit  a  constitutional  provision 
which  would  ban  P.  R.  in  all  cities  and  counties.  Popu- 
lar pressure,  however,  forced  the  convention  to  submit 
this  proposition  separately  to  the  electorate,  and  it  was  de- 
feated by  a  large  majority.  But  even  since  this  election, 
the  subject  continues  to  be  mooted  in  New  York.  John 
Cashmore,  former  Democratic  vice-president  of  the  City 
Council  calls  it  a  "bingo  game,"  and  Bert  Stand,  secretary 
of  the  Tammany  Society  or  Columbian  Order,  a  "lottery." 
Al  Smith,  who  vigorously  opposed  the  adoption  of  P.  R. 
though  it  worked  well  enough  to  elect  his  son  and  name- 
sake, Alfred  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  as  an  independent  without 
organization  support,  still  refuses  to  recant  in  his  oppo- 
sition. The  New  Yorl(  Daily  News  was  one  of  P.  R.'s 
strongest  original  supporters,  but  its  reporters  were  some- 
what mystified  by  the  complexities  of  the  first  ballot 
count  under  the  new  system,  and  its  editorial  column  now 
opposes  P.  R.  for  the  same  reason  that  it  dislikes  "Finne- 
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gan's  Wake"  by  James  Joyce — nothing  so  complicated  is 
worth  bothering  about.  And  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
has  recently  decided  that  the  initials  "P.  R."  stand  for 
"power  racket." 

P.  R.  referenda  have  been  conducted  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  at  almost  every  election  in  recent  years,  and 
the  argument  which  is  currently  pressed  most  energeti- 
cally by  the  opposition  is  that  it  fosters  the  growth  of  radi- 
cal and  extremist  groups  and  parties.  Citizens  of  two 
other  New  York  cities,  New  Rochelle  and  White  Plains, 
rejected  a  P.  R.  proposal  largely  because  of  their  alarm 
over  the  possibility  of  labor  or  radical  representation;  and 
the  Cincinnati  machine  attacks  it  as  an  "un-American" 
innovation.  However,  while  in  the  past  most  of  the  argu- 
ments against  P.R.  have  been  on  the  political  campaign 
level,  its  recent  opponents  have  had  the  benefits  of  acade- 
mic casuist  Dr.  F.  A.  Hermens  of  Notre  Dame,  whose 
zeal  in  opposing  it  is  as  great  as  that  of  Dr.  George  Hal- 
lett,  associate  secretary  of  the  National  Municipal  League, 
P.  R.'s  most  prominent  defender.  A  German  refugee 
scholar,  Dr.  Hermens  documents  his  fear  that  P.  R.  breeds 
radicalism  by  a  thesis  to  the  effect  that  in  his  opinion  the 
debacle  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Austrian  republics 
may  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  an  electoral  system  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Hare  System  of  P.  R.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  "bound  list"  form 
of  P.  R.  used  in  Germany  differs  from  the  Hare  System 
as  used  in  the  United  States  in  that  the  former  permits 
the  voter  to  vote  by  party  only,  each  party  being  per- 
mitted to  send  deputies  from  a  prearranged  list  in  num- 
bers proportionate  to  the  number  of  votes  it  polled.  Under 
the  Hare  System  a  voter  may  choose  among  individual 
candidates,  and  if  his  first  choice  candidate  is  not  elected 
his  vote  will  go  to  his  second  choice,  who  may  be  of 
an  entirely  different  party,  this  process  being  applied  to 
his  second  and  third  choices  and  so  on. 

Proportional  representation,  Dr.  Hermens  feels,  tends 
to  encourage  nascent  subversive  and  extremist  elements. 
"The  majority  system,"  he  writes  in  the  November  1938 
issue  of  Social  Research,  "forces  the  winner  to  capture  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast.  This  is  a  task  which  as  a  rule 
only  a  candidate  of  comparatively  moderate  views  can 
perform.  A  radical  will  soon  discover  that  though  he 
may  have  a  considerable  number  of  followers  they  do  not 
constitute  a  majority.  .  .  .  Many  who  would  vote  for  the 
radical  candidate  if  he  had  a  chance,  voluntarily  shift 
their  vote  to  a  more  moderate  candidate  if  that  is  the 
only  way  to  make  their  votes  count.  Though  this  step 
may  be  largely  opportunistic,  they  will  try  to  justify  it  to 
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their  consciences;  they  will  rationalize  their  actions  and 
willingly  allow  themselves  to  be  permeated  with  the 
political  teachings  of  the  party  to  which  they  deliver 
their  votes.  They  will  indeed  have  good  reason  to  do  so. 
The  radical  candidates  of  the  left  are  thwarted  by  the 
majority  system  as  well  as  those  of  the  right.  They,  the 
extremists  of  both  wings,  are  not  able  to  provoke  each 
other  by  their  activities,  and  will  eventually  be  convinced 
that  a  moderate  policy  is  the  most  advantageous  one  to 
pursue.  .  .  .  The  results  of  proportional  representation  are 
the  opposite.  Any  radical  movement  of  some  size  will  be 
able  to  elect  some  of  its  members  to  the  legislature.  This 
will  at  least  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  movement  alive.  .  . ." 

Until  recently,  the  chief  emphasis  in  debates  on  P.  R. 
was  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  provides  a  fair 
and  accurate  method  of  democratic  representation.  Dr. 
Hermens  brings  to  the  fore  the  ad  hoc  consideration  of 
whether  or  not  it  will  result  in  the  election  of  parties 
whose  policies  are  acceptable  to  us.  Regardless  of  whether 
or  not  elections  under  the  straight  majority  system  ac- 
curately represent  the  popular  will,  he  seems  to  say,  in 
effect,  they  do  subserve  the  subsidiary  objective  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  perhaps  also  the  status  quo. 

In  a  sense  this  consideration  has  always  been  present, 
and  it  is  just  as  well  that  Dr.  Hermens  has  brought  it 


One  argument  used  against  P.R.,  that  it  fosters  the  growth  of  radical 
political  theorists.  "Look  Out,  Uncle  Sam,"  a  cartoon  from  The  Daily 
Reporter  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  which  rejected  a  P.R.,  proposal  last  year 


into  the  open.  Energetic  National  Municipal  Leaguers 
who  have  fought  for  P.  R.  from  city  to  city  have  probably 
always  hoped  for  something  more  than  a  mere  improve- 
ment in  election  procedure:  they  looked  for  reform  in 
the  personnel  and  policy  of  city  governments.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  opposed  it  did  so  primarily  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  such  a  reform.  It  was  not  for 
abstract  reasons  of  symmetry,  but  because  they  thought 
their  own  boys  would  hit  better,  that  they  wanted  to  move 
the  pitcher's  box  a  little  farther  from  the  plate. 

But  in  the  weight  which  he  attaches  to  the  experience 
of  Germany  and  other  European  countries,  Dr.  Hermens 
seems  to  have  underestimated  the  social  crisis  that  pro- 
duced numerically  powerful  heterodox  parties  and  fac- 
tions. It  is  generally  agreed  that  these  are  symptomatic  of 
serious  underlying  ills  in  our  economic  and  political  sys- 
tems, ills  which  may  be  aggravated  by  the  unrepresenta- 
tive character  of  many  of  our  national,  state,  and  local 
assemblies. 

And  it  is  well  to  remember  that  at  the  present  time 
P.  R.  is,  despite  the  glowing  possibilities  envisaged  by  its 
supporters,  seriously  considered  only  for  municipal  uses. 
National  issues  have  little  real  significance  for  the  local 
administration,  whose  concerns  are  more  comparable  to 
those  of  corporate  executives  or  housewives.  The  issue  in 
city  elections  is  generally  one  of  honesty  or  dis- 
honesty, efficiency  or  inefficiency,  and  the  small, 
"extremist"  group  is,  more  than  likely,  made 
up  of  old-fashioned  reformers  whose  daring 
fight  is  against  the  graft  and  corruption  of  en- 
trenched machines,  and  who  may  have  little 
interest  in  broad  social  and  economic  issues. 

When  Progressives  Like  P.  R. 

A    PARALLEL   CHARGE    HAS    IT    THAT    PROPORTIONAL 

representation  tends  to  break  up  the  two-party 
system  and  produce  a  multiplicity  of  small  par- 
ties, with  the  result  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  majority  on 
any  issue. 

Under  any  system  of  representation,  a  parlia- 
ment may  be  elected  in  which  no  single  group 
possesses  a  majority,  and  in  which  various 
minority  groups  dicker  and  horse-trade  behind 
closed  doors,  in  order  to  form  working  coali- 
tions. The  French  parliament,  which  was  not 
elected  under  any  form  of  P.  R.,  but  rather 
under  the  orthodox  ballot,  is  probably  the  classic 
example  of  this;  and  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, though  theoretically  a  two-party  body,  has 
in  recent  years  furnished  other  interesting  illus- 
trations. 

There  is  really  nothing  unusual  about  a  situ- 
ation where  an  independent,  like  Cincinnati's 
Reverend  Mr.  Bigelow,  announces  that  he  will 
cast  his  vote  with  the  party  that  makes  the  most 
concessions  to  his  policies.  With  whom  else  is 
he  expected  to  vote?  Nor  is  this  tendency  to  co- 
alesce to  be  regarded  as  unwholesome — every 
vote  taken  in  a  representative  body,  unless  it 
follows  a  strict  party  alignment,  represents  a 
temporary  coalition  of  one  sort  or  another.  In 
about  three  fourths  of  the  votes  taken  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati council,  party  lines  are  not  followed. 
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In  actual  practice,  P.  R.  has  not  fos- 
tered the  growth  of  minority  parties. 
The  only  European  country  which  has 
the  Hare  system  of  P.  R.  for  all  its 
national  elections  is  Eire,  where  at  an 
earlier  date  the  electorate  was  spread 
out  into  numerous  minor  parties,  but 
more  recently,  under  P.  R.,  a  two- 
party  system  is  evolving.  The  Fianna 
Fail  has  had  a  working  majority  in 
the  Dail  Eireann  since  1933.  The 
Irish  experience,  together  with  the 
known  propensity  of  Americans  to  ad- 
here to  large  and  successful  groups, 
would  make  it  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  extension  of  P.  R.  would  bring 
about  any  startling  departure  from  the 
two-party  system  in  the  United  States. 

Of  course  in  local  elections,  where 
national  issues  have  little  real  perti- 
nence, the  result  may  be  different,  and 
party  lines  as  we  know  them  may  be- 
come blurred  or  obliterated.  But  other, 
equally  powerful  though  perhaps 
more  logical,  groupings  usually  oc- 
cur, such  as  the  Cincinnati  City  Char- 
ter Committee,  the  Toledo  City  Man- 
ager League,  the  Yonkers  City  Man- 
ager League,  the  Hamilton  Charter 
Commission,  the  Wheeling  Associa- 
tion, and  the  New  York  Citizens 
Non-Partisan  Committee,  all  of  which 
exercise  varying  degrees  of  influence 
and  sometimes  even  control. 

In  New  York  City  one  political  party  has  always  had 
a  clear  majority  of  the  City  Council,  and  in  Cincinnati 
the  Charter  group  has  had  a  majority  during  most  of  the 
period  in  which  P.  R.  has  been  used.  Take  Tasmania,  the 
country  with  the  largest  experience  with  P.  R.:  Tasmania 
adopted  P.  R.  thirty-two  years  ago,  and  yet  only  two 
parties  are  represented  in  its  legislature,  while  in  other 
Australian  state  legislatures  (elected  under  the  majority 
system)  there  are  more  than  two  parties. 

The  value  of  P.  R.  in  American  cities,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  interested  primarily  in  good  government, 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  question  of  whether  it  has 
encouraged  new  political  groupings  on  remote  strands,  so 
much  as  whether  or  not  it  actually  succeeds  in  bringing 
about  better  local  government.  The  introduction  of  any 
new  system  may  have  a  psychological  value  in  reawaken- 
ing the  civic  consciousness  of  vast  numbers  of  non-voters, 
which  may  in  itself  make  the  change  worthwhile,  re- 
gardless of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  new  device.  Citizens 
who  have  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions, and  with  the  choice  between  voting  for  an  unde- 
sired  candidate  and  "throwing  their  vote  away,"  will  take 
renewed  interest  in  casting  their  ballots  when  confronted 
by  an  arrangement  which  assures  the  voter  that  if  his 
ballot  cannot  count  for  Mr.  Best  it  will  at  least  count  for 
Mr.  Goodenough. 

The  system  has  received  thorough  tests  in  Cincinnati, 
Toledo,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Wheeling,  and  Boulder.  In 
each  of  these  cities  it  may  confidently  be  said  that  it  has 
made  for  better  local  government.  Citywide  contests  (or 
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In  1925  Cincinnati  broke  the  grip  of  machine  politics  with  a  new  city  charter 
of  which  P.R.  was  a  part.  In  this  cartoon  from  the  City  Charter  Com- 
mittee's new  leaflet,  "the  boys"  find  "un-American"  a  convenient  label  for  P.R. 


contests  in  larger  constituencies)  have  brought  out  better 
candidates  than  ward  contests,  and  greater  public  interest 
has  been  shown  in  elections.  Since  the  adoption  of  P.  R. 
and  the  city  manager  plan  in  1924,  Cincinnati  has  been 
one  of  the  best  governed  cities  in  the  United  States.  The 
Republican  machine  which  ran  the  city  before  1924  has,  in 
spite  of  many  strenuous  attempts  in  every  councilmanic 
election,  failed  to  regain  its  former  position.  During  this 
time  the  P.  R.  council  has  chosen  two  city  managers,  Col. 
Clarence  O.  Sherrill,  an  army  engineer  who  at  the  time 
of  his  selection  was  a  commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Clarence  A.  Dykstra,  who  succeeded  Col- 
onel Sherrill  when  he  left  to  enter  private  business  in 
1930.  Dr.  Dykstra  has  since  resigned  to  assume  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Colonel  Sher- 
rill consented  to  come  back  as  his  successor,  at  no  small 
personal  sacrifice.  The  charter  mayors  have  also  been 
men  of  distinction,  well  exemplified  by  Murray  Season- 
good,  chosen  by  the  first  P.  R.  council,  who  is  nationally 
recognized  as  an  expert  on  municipal  affairs. 

In  this  respect  Cincinnati  presents  an  interesting  contrast 
to  Kansas  City.  Both  have  the  city  manager  plan  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  experts,  makes  for  improved  ad- 
ministration. Both  adopted  their  new  charters  with  san- 
guine hopes  for  an  end  of  corruption  and  misrule.  Cin- 
cinnati elects  its  council  by  P.  R.,  while  Kansas  City  does 
not.  They  are  about  equal  in  size.  But  Kansas  City, 
even  under  the  manager  plan,  has  been  completely  dom- 
inated by  the  Pendergast  machine  and  its  successors;  while 
Cincinnati,  on  the  other  hand,  (Continued  on  page  522) 
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Lillian  D.  Wald 


THE  MEMORIES  OF  AN  OLD  FRIEND 


by  GEORGE  W.  ALGER 


WHEN  MORNING  CAME  ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THIS  SEPTEM- 
ber,  Mrs.  Lundin,  the  devoted  nurse  who  for  so  many 
years  had  taken  care  of  Lillian  Wald,  was  engaged  in 
her  morning  duties.  It  was  a  good  day.  The  sun  was 
shining.  The  young  ducks  were  moving  around  in  the 
pond  before  the  window  of  "The  House  on  the  Pond" 
which  had  been  Miss  Wald's  Westport  house  for  so 
many  years — the  pond  where  she  let  young  friends  skate 
in  the  winter. 

"Regina,"  said  Miss  Wald,  "I  am  a  very  happy  wom- 
an." 

"Why?"  demanded  Mrs.  Lundin. 

There  was  a  gleam  in  the  patient's  tired  eyes. 

"Because  I  have  had  so  many  people  to  love,  and  so 
many  people  have  loved  me." 

The  happy  day  ended,  and  late  that  night  there  came, 
after  her  long  illness,  the  wished  for  release  of  death. 
She  died  at  this  beautiful  country  place  where  her  long 
and  happy  summers  had  been  spent  for  years,  where 
distinguished  visitors  and  others,  friends  and  neighbors 
not  so  distinguished,  had  found  equal  welcome.  She 
died  far  from  the  old  house  on  the  lower  East  Side  of 
New  York  where  so  much  of  her  life  had  been  lived. 
To  her  the  Henry  Street  settlement  was  her  only  home. 
She  always  expected  to  go  back — perhaps  she  is  there 
now. 

She  was  seventy-three  when  she  died.  She  had  never 
regained  full  health  after  an  operation  late  in  1932.  She 
had  given  up  her  place  as  headworker  at  Henry  Street 
in  1933,  and  in  1937  she  gave  up  her  last  official  burden 
when  she  became  president  emeritus  instead  of  president 
of  the  settlement's  board  of  directors.  Her  great  career 
of  public  usefulness  has  ended.  It  had  been  over  in  fact 
for  nearly  seven  years.  Seven  years  is  a  long  time  for  a 
fickle  public  to  remember  benefits  received.  Yet,  at  her 
funeral  services  on  the  East  Side  some  three  thousand 
people,  unable  to  get  into  the  crowded  building  where 
the  services  were  held,  stood  in  the  street  outside.  She 
had  not  been  forgotten.  The  list  of  those  who  bore  trib- 
ute to  her  obsequies  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  our  social 
life,  from  her  humble  friends  in  the  street  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  she  was  one  of  the 
most  loved  of  the  very  great  women  of  our  time.  It  was 
an  essential  element  of  the  life  she  had  led,  a  long  and 
happy  life  devoted  untiringly  and  wisely  to  the  selfless 
purpose  of  making  life  better  for  others. 

Henry  Street  Settlement  and  its  Visiting  Nurse  Service, 
the  great  institution  which  she  founded,  is  only  one  as- 
pect of  a  great  career  motivated  by  a  single,  simple  pur 
pose — the  daily  application  of  love  to  life.  She  was  a 
great  practical  pioneer  in  making  ours  a  better  ordered 
and  more  friendly  world,  a  spirit  and  purpose  never 
more  needed  than  now. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  of  this  generation  who  look 
back  upon  her  life,  to  place  it  in  its  true  perspective,  to 
see  it  against  the  background  against  which  so  much  of 
her  work  was  done.  She  began  when  social  service  in 


its  modern  sense  was  in  its  infancy.  The  younger  gen- 
eration today  has  no  conception  of  what  the  New  York 
slums  were  when  she  began  her  work,  because  the  over- 
crowding of  the  East  Side  has  so  greatly  diminished. 

Her  work  began  when  our  unchecked  immigration 
was  at  its  height,  when  we  were  bringing  in  sometimes 
twenty  thousand  immigrants  a  day  through  Ellis  Island, 
three  quarters  of  a  million  a  year.  Housing  conditions 
in  the  city's  tenements  were  quite  indescribable,  and  there 
was  substantially  no  tenement  house  legislation.  It  was 
in  the  days  of  the  sweatshop  in  the  garment  industry, 
when  the  great  union  of  needleworkers  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  terrible  struggles  of  its  infancy.  If  you  go  to  Ellis 
Island  today  and  see  the  enormous  buildings  substantially 
untenanted  except  by  blue-coated  officials,  there  is  no 
suggestion  in  them  of  immigration  as  it  was.  There 
were  then  countless  thousands  of  poor,  ignorant  men, 
women,  and  children  of  all  nationalities,  crowded  to- 
gether in  common  distress  in  the  great  tenement  section 
of  New  York. 

THE  MOST  OBVIOUS  QUALITY  OF  Miss  WALD'S  CHARACTER 
was,  I  think,  courage.  She  began,  as  everyone  knows, 
simply  as  an  individual  with  her  nurse's  training,  trying 
to  do  what  she  could,  even  though  that  might  be  very 
small  in  these  city  slums  for  the  sick  poor.  Why  should 
she  expect  that  her  mite,  as  a  contribution  to  alleviate 
this  misery,  could  be  of  any  substantial  value?  She  had 
no  reason '  to  know  when  she  started  with  her  early  as- 
sociate, Mary  Brewster,  on  this  young  adventure  what 
might  come  of  their  efforts,  or  what  support  they  might 
get  for  their  work.  It  took  courage  as  well  as  vision 
even  to  start  on  what  would  seem  so  hopeless  a  task. 

It  took  something  else.  It  took  Love.  The  word  has 
been  so  vulgarized  by  the  movies  that  some  other  word 
is,  perhaps,  needed  to  express  the  quality  of  love  of 
people  which  was  the  great  dynamo  of  Lillian  Wald's 
life.  She  loved  the  people  she  hoped  to  serve.  They 
were  poor  and  in  distress;  they  were  sick.  She  was  a 
nurse;  she  could  help  them.  She  would  do  what  she 
could  for  them  to  the  limit  of  her  powers.  If  she  could 
get  others  to  help  her  she  could  do  more;  but  to  the 
limit  of  her  own  abilities,  whatever  she  had  of  skill,  of 
physical  endurance,  which  was  enormous,  was  wholly 
theirs.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  understand  Lillian  Wald 
unless  you  understand  this  inordinate  capacity  for  lov- 
ing people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  wicked  people, 
good  people — people. 

Then  began,  of  course,  the  next  phase  of  her  work. 
We  all  remember  "Typhoid  Mary"  who  infected  others 
with  the  typhoid  she  carried.  Miss  Wald  generated  an 
infectious  love.  She  took  her  story  to  people  who  could 
help  her  if  they  wanted  to.  They  most  decidedly  did 
want  to  help  her.  Jacob  Schiff  and  his  family  all  came 
early  under  her  spell,  and  have  shared  her  happiness  in 
the  growth  of  her  work  from  its  very  start.  Mr.  Schiff 
and  his  wife,  their  daughter  Frieda,  and  Mrs.  Schiff's 
sister  Nina  Loeb,  and  their  respective  husbands,  Felix 
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and  Paul  Warburg,  were  always  among  her  closest 
friends,  bound  to  her  by  ties  which  death  alone  could 
sever.  Other  friends  came  in  rapid  succession,  and  the 
work  grew  from  this  small  individual  start  to  the  or- 
ganization which  began  and  grew  up  under  her,  Henry 
Street  Settlement  and  its  Visiting  Nurse  Service,  where 
now  275  nurses  in  blue  uniforms  function  daily  in 
their  beneficent  tasks  among  the  city  poor,  making  half 
a  million  visits  a  year  to  a  hundred  thousand  patients, 
and  handling,  for  example,  one  third  of  the  babies  born 
in  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Queens,  and  30  percent 
of  the  city's  pneumonia  cases.  Hers  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  success  stories  in  history. 

NOR    IS    THIS    BY     ANY     MEANS     ALL.      THE    PUBLIC    NURSING 

service  idea  went  from  Henry  Street  to  practically  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world,  with  nurses  who  secured 
their  training  with  her.  Moreover,  nearly  all  of  the  wide 
range  of  social  work  which  Lillian  Wald  did  in  other 
fields  ramified  from  what  she  learned  at  first  hand 
through  her  settlement  and  through  the  nursing  work 
emanating  from  it.  She  learned  the  needs  of  and  fought 
for  better  housing.  She  learned  of  child  labor  in  the 
tenements,  and  fought  against  it.  She  learned  of  sweat- 
shops and  fought  them.  She  learned  the  needs  of  parks 
and  playgrounds,  and  she  worked  for  parks  and  play- 
grounds. Children  were  close  to  her  heart,  and  the  fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau  came  largely  through  her  efforts. 

She  began  as  a  social  worker  on  social  problems  before 
sociology  was  in  the  dictionary,  and  before  there  was 
a  social  worker's  jargon  in  existence.  Her  success  in 
accomplishing  so  many  social  reforms  was  largely  be- 
cause she  was  thorough  and  knew  at  first  hand  her  facts. 
When  she  wanted  a  reform,  she  knew  why  she  wanted 
it.  Her  devoted  friend  Felix  Warburg,  long  chairman 
of  Henry  Street  Settlement,  told  me  once  of  a  business 
friend  of  his  who  had  become  quite  outraged  about 
something  that  Miss  Wald  wanted  done.  He  was  going 
to  see  her  about  it. 

"No,"  Felix  said,  "don't  do  that.  If  you  are  sure  you 
are  right  you  had  better  write  her  a  letter.  If  you  see 
her,"  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  expressively,  "you 
might  change  your  mind.  I  have." 

She  was,  of  course,  in  a  sense  a  great  executive.  It 
was  a  native  gift  which  grew  with  her  as  the  need  for 
it  developed.  She  had  to  know  how  to  organize  her 
work,  and  to  select  and  inspire  those  who  worked  with 
her.  Hers  was  an  extremely  difficult  type  of  organiza- 
tion, for  what  she  was  dealing'  with  was  in  the  main  the 
separate  and  distinct  individual  problems  of  literally 
thousands  of  poor  people  in  poor  homes.  In  it  there 
could  be  no  mass  production  technique  or  assembly  lines. 

I  have  known  social  organizations  which  grew  stale 
and  flat  as  they  became  methodized  and  efficient.  It  was 
not  so  with  her,  for  the  endless  well-spring  of  her  hu- 
manity never  failed,  and  the  inspiration  was  always  the 
same.  She  kept  a  continuous  and  ever-growing  card 
index  about  people — in  her  head.  If  she  needed  some- 
thing done  for  somebody,  or  some  aid  on  a  social  project 
she  was  espousing;,  she  knew  who  could  and  who  would 
lend  a  helping  hand  and  do  it  gladly.  She  had  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  would  do  anything  they  could  for 
her.  They  never  thought  of  her  as  an  extremely  compe- 
tent expert  on  human  relations,  but  only  as  a  friend 
thev  loved  and  desired  to  serve. 


The  Bible  says  a  lot  about  the  power  of  love.  In  this 
mechanical  age  most  of  us  do  not  take  it  very  seriously. 
It  is  something  for  our  days  off  and  our  evenings.  With 
her  it  was  the  main  thing  in  life  to  work  with,  to  work 
for.  It  was,  as  she  told  her  nurse  the  day  she  died,  the 
great  source  of  her  happiness  in  life.  Perhaps  she  was 
wiser  than  we  are. 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  her  life  spoken  of  as  a  "dedicated 
life."  It  sounds  smug.  To  those  who  knew  her  she  was 
not  an  institution  but  a  lovable  human  being.  I  have 
met  "dedicated"  people,  and  they  were  all  pretty  painful. 
She  was  not.  She  was  loved,  not  as  a  matter  of  gratitude 
for  benefits  received  but  for  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
those  qualities  in  her  which  normally  generate  love 
among  human  beings. 

Being  beautiful  is  always  helpful  in  such  matters,  of 
course.  She  must  have  been  a  very  good  looking  girl  as 
she  started  her  career.  Her  mother  told  me  so  fairly 
often,  and  while  her  mother  was  distinctly  a  prejudiced 
witness,  her  view  was  confirmed  by  my  own  first  recol- 
lection of  her  some  thirty-five  years  ago  in  the  old  Social 
Reform  Club  where  I  first  met  her.  Photographs  of  her. 
alas,  would  tell  a  different  story.  She  apparently  was 
then,  and  for  many  years  had  been,  set  against  photo- 
graphs of  herself,  a  fact  which  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention years  ago  in  an  amusing  fashion.  She  sent  for 
me  and  showed  me,  in  great  distress,  a  newspaper  story 
in  which  appeared  an  alleged  photograph  of  her,  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  an  inebriated  washerwoman 
of  uncertain  years.  Would  I  please  see  the  newspaper 
and  get  the  negative.  The  genial  city  editor  said  he 
would  surrender  it  when,  if,  and  as  he  got  a  better  one. 
and  not  before. 

SHE  WAS  GOOD  CONVERSATION.  SHE  GAVE  YOU  THE  FEELING 
that  she  was  not  important  but  that  you  were,  which 
is  always  nice.  She  did  not  tell  sad  stories  to  her  dinner 
swains  until  they  burst  into  tears  and  gave  her  their 
pocketbooks.  She  told  endless  stories,  to  be  sure,  which 
were  thumbnail  pictures  of  people,  mostly  funny,  but 
with  a  bit  of  pathos  in  them,  which  made  her  poor  and 
sick  people  lovable  to  you  as  they  were  to  her.  They 
made  it  easy  to  understand  that  public  health  nursing  to 
the  poor  was  a  very  fine  and  essential  thing,  and  some- 
thing to  be  supported  gladly. 

She  was  loved  too  because  she  found  time,  with  all 
her  endless  daily  tasks  and  responsibilities,  to  do  a  per- 
fectly inconceivable  number  of  acts  of  social  kindness 
to  her  friends  and  neighbors,  poor  and  rich  alike — pres- 
ents, notes,  remembrances — thoughtful  little  things  which 
please  us  so  much  as  beneficiaries,  but  which  we  our- 
selves are  generally  too  lazy  or  forgetful  to  do  for  our 
friends.  She  did  these  things  because  she  wanted  to, 
because  it  helped  make  the  atmosphere  in  which  she  liked 
to  live.  We  were  on  her  good  books,  and  that  was  that. 
If  you  really  want  to  be  loved — and  she  did — you  have 
to  do  something  about  it,  and  she  did  that  daily  all  her 
life  long. 

Richard  Steele  said  years  ago  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hast- 
ings, "To  love  her  was  a  liberal  education."  It  is  a  senti- 
ment doubly  true  to  the  host  of  men,  women,  and 
children  in  all  ranks  and  stations  of  life,  who  were 
privileged  to  come  close  to  the  great,  warm  heart  of 
Lillian  Wald,  and  to  whom  she  will  always  be  an  un- 
forgettable memory. 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


"O  Say  Can  You  See...?" 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  SCARCELY  DISSEMBLED  HIS  DISAPPROVAL  OF 
my  breakfast.  And  of  myself  as  well.  Several  mornings 
at  a  near-by  table  in  the  London  hotel  where  I  was  so- 
journing he  had  his  own,  but  his  interest  in  it  was  per- 
functory; he  watched  me  at  mine  with  a  gaze  apparently 
fascinated  and  charged  with  disfavor  unmistakable.  Mine 
seemed  to  me  quite  inoffensive  from  any  point  of  view — 
barring  the  characteristic  irremediable  clamminess  of  Eng- 
lish toast.  Habitually  just  that  toast,  fruit,  coffee,  one  soft- 
boiled  egg,  and  the  London  morning  newspapers.  Never- 
theless my  neighbor,  whose  Englishness  was  obvious 
though  I  could  not  say  what  made  it  so,  openly  detested 
everything  about  it;  about  the  whole  ensemble  of  me.  I 
finally  conjectured  that  it  might  be  due  to  my  technique 
with  the  egg:  in  having  it  broken  out  into  a  cup  rather 
than  dipping  it  daintily  through  a  hole  pecked  in  the  shell 
...  a  procedure  not  to  my  taste  and  never  managed  skil- 
fully by  me.  I  was  disposed  to  offer  pourparlers  leading  to 
apology,  but  his  aspect  did  not  encourage  overtures,  even 
about  boiled  eggs. 

At  last,  after  some  days  of  this  unconcealed  hostility 
came  a  morning  when  he  blew  up  altogether.  With  an 
audible  snort  of  utter  disgust,  right  at  the  opening  of  the 
egg  stage  of  my  breakfast,  he  arose,  said  something  vehe- 
ment to  the  waiter  and  whisked  out  of  the  room.  I  never 
saw  him  again.  Thereafter  I  was  more  at  peace  with  my 
breakfast,  yet  I  confess  a  bit  furtive  in  my  manipulation 
of  the  egg  business,  lest  there  be  other  vigilant  observers. 
For  that  morning  I  learned  what  constituted  the  casus 
belli.  By  odd  coincidence  I  had  known  that  waiter  in 
New  York;  our  previous  acquaintance  and  a  small  pecuni- 
ary transaction  lubricated  breach  of  confidence  on  his 
part  and  disclosure  of  the  text  of  that  Briton's  Parthian 
discharge : 

"Look  at  that  Yankee  beast — every  day  putting  pepper 
on  an  egg!" 

In  his  mind  no  doubt  my  barbarian  practice — for  I  was 
guilty — characterized  the  whole  poisonous  tribe  of  "Yank- 
ees." There  I  was,  day  after  day  aggravating  a  deep-seated 
general  prejudice  on  his  part;  actually,  however,  unawares, 
putting  sand  in  the  bearings  of  international  intercourse. 
I  know  a  woman,  of  taste,  culture,  and  common-sense  in 
most  things,  who  cannot  abide  Italian  art,  because,  she 
avers,  no  nation  can  be  really  artistic  which  "smells  of 
garlic  and  eats  macaroni  the  way  the  Italians  do." 

Such  unconsidered  trifles,  distinguishing  marks  of  "the 
foreigner"  in  every  land,  are  of  practical,  sometimes  fatal, 
consequence.  It  was  as  much  as  an  Ephraimite's  life  was 
worth  (as  we  may  learn  from  the  Book  of  Judges:  xii,  6) 
to  be  unable  to  pronounce  the  word  "shibboleth";  in  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  of  Easterweek,  1282,  anybody  who 
couldn't  say  "ciceri"  Italian-fashion  must  be  French,  and 
out  of  luck.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  stage  to  indicate 
any  foreigner  by  exaggeration  of  some  difference  in  mores, 
in  small  habitual  custom  of  dress  or  other  outward  char- 
acteristic. .  .  .  Such  are  the  things,  superficial,  mostly  silly 


in  themselves,  by  which  we  commonly  judge  our  fellow- 
men  of  other  nationality  and  background,  writing  them 
up  or  down  in  our  esteem  without  really  knowing — or  de- 
siring to  know — anything  about  them. 

A   LONG   TIME   I    HAVE   BEEN    SEARCHING    FOR   DEFINITIONS    OF 

the  terms  "American,"  "Americanization,"  "American 
way  of  life,"  and  so  on;  with  indifferent  success.  In  large 
part  the  epithet  "un-American"  spouts  from  the  mouths  of 
persons  whose  mental  posture  and  behavior  are  in  fact 
antithetic  to  anything  I  mean  by  "American";  they  them- 
selves being  quite  exactly  labelled  by  the  word  "un-Amer- 
ican." It  is  exceedingly  perplexing — try  it  for  yourself— 
to  frame  definitions  for  these  expressions  which  will  stand 
up. 

Once  I  heard  the  late  Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings, 
in  an  informal  address  at  Columbia  University,  under- 
take, albeit  somewhat  casually,  to  group  the  characteristics 
which  he  thought  should  mark  and  identify  "a  good 
American."  According  to  his  description,  such  must  be 
loyal,  must  "play  the  game";  must  have  a  local  pride,  not 
only  in  the  quality  of  his  country  as  a  whole  but  in  his 
home  community,  feeling  and  exemplifying  a  moral  and 
civic  responsibility  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  actu- 
ated by  a  wise  and  constructive  idealism. 

Realizing  no  doubt  in  the  very  saying  of  this,  that  these 
things  would  actuate  the  good  citizen  of  any  nation,  Dr. 
Giddings  proceeded  to  beg  the  whole  question  by  assum- 
ing that  after  all  was  said  'and  despite  the  difficulties  of 
precise  definition  there  was  assuredly  nevertheless  some- 
thing distinctive,  perceptible  and  in  fact  perceived  by  the 
discerning;  real,  however  ineffable,  distinguishing  "the 
true  American"  from  all  other  folk — "a  certain  sensitive- 
ness to  the  finer  values  of  life;  an  admiration  for  these 
things." 

With  all  the  great  respect  due  to  the  mind  and  memory 
of  that  very  distinguished  sociologist,  whose  works  have 
been  translated  into  many  languages  including  the  Jap- 
anese, all  this  was  sheer  nonsense.  Certainly  the  ideal 
American  is  and  has  and  does  all  this;  certainly  all  Amer- 
icans ought  to  be,  to  have,  and  to  do  all  of  it.  So  ought 
everybody,  of  any  nationality.  But  it  would  be  invidious, 
altogether  insupportable  and  absurd,  to  claim  any  of  it  as 
in  any  sense  or  degree  peculiarly  "American."  The  en- 
semble of  it  is  indeed  and  always  has  been  the  essence  of 
anything  worthy  to  be  called  "civilization,"  any  time  this 
side  of  Pericles,  Aristotle,  the  great  Buddhist  Emperor 
Asoka,  or  Minoan  Crete  .  .  .  date  it  back  to  please  your- 
self. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  describe  the  "typical 
American."  They  are  all  ridiculous,  and  the  endeavor  has 
become  hopeless,  as  what  John  Graham  Brooks  called  "our 
piebald  millions"  become  more  and  more  inextricably  in- 
terwoven, and  into  our  national  tapestry  merge  more  and 
more  the  physical  and  psychological  contributions  from  all 
the  earth.  You  cannot  describe  or  identify  the  "American" 
by  any  visible  marks  or  characteristics,  eve.n  by  such 
piffling  things  as  pronunciation,  accent  or  inflection,  ephe- 
meral styles  of  costume,  or  idiosyncrasies  in  condimental 
dealings  with  boiled  eggs. 
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Yet  every  American  knows  in  his  heart  that  however 
subtle  and  elusive  of  definition,  there  is  something  real 
that  distinguishes  his  "America."  Something  unique,  sub- 
stantial, and  incalculably  precious  ...  the  more  so  as 
draws  near  the  deadly  threat  to  it,  at  its  height  now  in 
the  insensate  butchery  and  destruction  centered  in  Great 
Britain.  God  knows — the  peril  will  not  be  less  by  the 
time  these  words  are  printed.  Peril  physical,  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  actual  military  attack  in  the  event  of  the  con- 
quest of  Great  Britain;  peril  spiritual,  even  regardless  of 
such  attack,  in  the  undermining  of  our  essential  Ethos, 
our  spirit  and  "way  of  life,"  not  only  by  the  deliberate 
organized  propaganda  now  spreading  widely,  but  even 
more  poisonously  by  our  failure  to  realize  definitely  the 
nature  and  preciousness  of  our  heritage,  our  privilege,  our 
distinctive  quality  of  living. 

UNTIL  A  TIME  WITHIN  THE  MEMORY  OF  MOST  OF  us,  "AMER- 
ica"  was  in  our  eyes  and  those  of  all  the  world  a  synonym 
for  safety  and  opportunity;  traditionally  if  not  by  legal 
definition  the  refuge  for  the  politically  oppressed  and 
economically  underprivileged  of  every  land.  And  how 
they  did  avail  themselves  of  it!  The  flooding  tides  of  im- 
migration produced  a  kind  of  social  indigestion  and  for 
good  or  ill  we  have  almost  closed  the  gates  upon  it.  Yet 
we  are  not  clear  of  conscience  about  it,  as  war  and  ruth- 
less totalitarianism  have  made  life  intolerable  for  count- 
less pitiful  millions  including  in  particular  the  very  kind 
of  people  who  would  bring  us  welcome  and  still  needed 
gifts  of  hand  and  soul. 

Another  characterizing  thing  about  America,  true  as 
ever  and  inseparable,  is  the  fact  that  here  only  and  from 
the  beginning  has  the  individual  male  been  deemed  the 
ultimate  political  unit — "one  man,  one  vote."  The  country- 
wide adoption  (1920)  of  woman  suffrage  made  this  all- 
inclusive.  The  implications  constitute  the  taproot  of  our 
political  democracy.  Felix  Frankfurter,  now  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  but  then  a  young 
man,  in  my  hearing  once  at  Harvard  University  put  in  a 
nutshell  a  definition  which  has  rung  in  my  soul  ever 
since :  "Think  of  any  position  or  achievement,  political  or 
otherwise,  within  the  gift  or  attainment  of  man.  Democ- 
racy means  to  me  that  it  shall  be  open  to  any  individual, 
regardless  of  race,  religion  or  other  outward  circumstance, 
to  attain  upon  his  own  merits,  by  his  own  efforts." 

On  the  whole  and  all  allowances  made,  however  crude- 
ly and  lamely  we  have  lived  up  to  it,  however  far  we 
have  still  to  go  to  incarnate  and  effectuate  it,  this  has  been 
not  only  our  standard  but  our  boast.  Once  here,  the  in- 
dividual has  found  as  nowhere  else  on  earth  freedom  to 
pursue  his  happiness  in  his  own  way.  Truer  of  "Amer- 
ica" than  of  any  other  nation  is  it  that  we  never  have 
recognized  or  tolerated  any  political  autocracy;  by  law 
anyway  and  substantially  in  practice  we  have  reckoned 
Man  as  an  individual  above  every  consideration  of  prop- 
erty, hereditary  class  or  dynasty. 

IT  IS   A  THING   OF  THE  SPIRIT  RATHER  THAN   OF   FORM   OF  GOV- 

ernment;  though  it  creates  its  own  forms  and  cannot  live 
under  some  of  the  others.  The  one  party  system  as  ex- 
emplified in  Nazi  Germany,  pseudo-communist  Russia, 
fascist  Italy,  and  the  new  militarist  regime  in  Japan  im- 
plies the  negation  of  that  spirit  because — to  say  nothing 
of  the  bloody  brutalities  of  them — under  these  the  indi- 


vidual is  the  slave  of  the  State  and  the  State  is  the  instru- 
ment and  pseudonym  of  the  one  party,  which  tolerates  no 
opposition.  There  could  be  important  changes  in  our  own 
form  of  government,  in  and  under  our  Constitution,  with- 
out deterring  its  spiritual  essence.  Many  good  Americans 
would  like  to  see  our  government  in  procedure  as  prompt- 
ly responsive  as  the  British  to  changes  in  public  opinion, 
like  theirs  responsible  to  the  legislature;  our  representa- 
tives elected  without  regard  to  their  local  residence.  I 
have  heard  plausible  argument  for  a  system  of  representa- 
tion by  industrial  and  professional  groups  rather  than  by 
territorial  divisions;  this  from  perfectly  loyal  Americans 
hardly  realizing  that  in  principle  they  were  asking  for 
Soviets! 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  geography,  areas  thus-and-so  colored 
and  bounded  on  maps;  nor  indeed  in  the  last  analysis  of 
nationality  or  fortuitous  place  of  birth.  Carl  Schurz, 
Henry  Villard  and  Andreas  Franz  Hofer,  Albert  Einstein 
and  Thomas  Mann,  Michael  Pupin,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Walter 
Damrosch,  and  thousands  of  others  of  every  national 
origin,  were  good  Americans  by  every  spiritual  test  be- 
fore they  left  native  lands  to  become  "Americans  by 
choice."  Not  George  Washington  himself,  or  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  whom 
else  you  please  to  name,  was  a  better  American  in  every 
spiritual  sense  than  Thomps  G.  Mazaryk,  father  of  Czech- 
oslovakia, Paderewski  of  Poland,  Inazo  Nitobe  of  Japan, 
Jan  Christiaan  Smuts  of  South  Africa  ...  so  many  others 
that  it  is  invidious  to  select  at  random  even  such  as 
these. 

THOUGH  BIOLOGICAL  OFFSPRING  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND 
all  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Mothers  conspiring  together, 
only  geographically  "American"  is  he  who  entertains  or 
tolerates  race  prejudice  in  any  form  or  degree.  The  two 
things  are  ipso  facto  mutually  exclusive.  One  who  can 
permit  himself  to  scorn  his  fellowman  of  any  origin 
"though  he  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  regard- 
less of  personal  character,  behavior,  and  capacity,  as 
"Wop,"  "Dago,"  "Kike,"  "half-breed,"  "nigger,"  or  by 
whatever  other  contemptuous  epithet  ...  let  him  not  prate 
about  Democracy,  "rugged  individualism,"  "American- 
ism"—least  of  all  about  Christianity— for  he  is  false  to  the 
essence  of  all  these  things.  Race,  caste  and  religious  preju- 
dice and  handicap,  to  say  nothing  of  physical  persecution, 
have  no  honest  place  under  the  American  flag. 

However  baffling  of  definition,  intensely  real  is  the 
ensemble  of  tradition  and  significance  embodied  in 
"America."  Very  much  more  than  love  of  home  and  fa- 
miliar environment,  higher  than  the  liking  of  a  cat  for 
the  warm  place  under  the  accustomed  stove,  is  that  in- 
effable synopsis  of  emotion  that  lifts  the  heart  of  every 
normal  American  when  at  home  or  abroad — especially 
abroad — he  sees  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  alien  who  de- 
clares it  his  intention  to  become  an  American  citizen  can- 
not put  it  into  words,  but  he  means,  and  knows  that  he 
means,  something  very  real  and  vital,  when  he  says  that 
he  wants  to  be  "an  American."  We  prize  these  things 
and  will  live,  fight  and  if  need  be  die  for  them,  not  alone 
because  they  are  ours;  because  in  their  power  and  glory 
they  are  peculiarly,  even  exclusively,  "American";  but 
still  more  because  they  are  worthy  to  be  prized,  and  be- 
cause at  last  they  promise  the  ultimate  incarnation  of  the 
dreams  of  men  of  good  will  since  ever  Man  first  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  ground  and  visioned  Brotherhood. 
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TAKE  THESE  FIVE  IDEAS:  DEMOCRACY  .  .  .  THE  NEW  REVOLUTION 
.  .  .  blind  liberals  .  .  .  emotion-regimented  masses  .  .  .  disci- 
pline and  sacrifice,  and  you  can  whip  up  a  pretty  good  thun- 
derhead  of  a  book  on  the  present  dangers  to,  or  needs  of, 
civilization.  These  are  the -axioms  of  a  procession  of  books: 
they  constitute  the  contemporary  frame  of  reference,  in  the 
literature  of  social-cum  politics-c«m  economics  philosophy. 
But  by  angling  the  axioms  our  authors  arrive  at  the  most 
diverse  conclusions:  they  contradict  each  other,  and  often 
contradict  themselves.  The  new  revolution  for  Lewis  Mum- 
ford  means  the  attack  on  the  hated  fascist  regimes;  but  for 
Lawrence  Dennis  it  means  the  coming  into  world  power  of  a 
kind  of  transformed  national  socialism.  In  Mumford,  disci- 
pline and  sacrifice  are  to  be  the  voluntary  acts  of  a  new 
moral  idealism;  in  Dennis,  they  are  necessities  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  power  regime. 

The  lesson  is  that  in  a  revolution  the  interpreters  are  car- 
ried by  the  very  tides  they  would  interpret,  and  can  say 
nothing  final.  Their  conflicts  symbolize  the  revolution.  The 
confused  reader  may  well  conclude  that  the  revolution  is 
going  to  happen  as  it  will  happen,  whatever  books  are  writ- 
ten. He  will,  nevertheless,  find  some  intellectual  satisfaction 
in  perceiving  the  emergence  of  any  axioms  at  all  from  the' 
conflict;  and  he  will  welcome  the  often  brilliant  dialectics  and 
intense  emotional  vigor  displayed  as  evidence  that  the  human 
spirit  still  seeks  to  rule  the  storm.  The  reasoned  appraisal  of 
these  books  is  not  now  possible;  but  we  can  register  the  rul- 
ing thesis  of  each  and  pick  out  any  bits  of  practical  wisdom 
that  may  prove  useful  in  the  crisis. 

EMIL  LEDERER,  WHO  BEFORE  HIS  DEATH  WAS  DEAN  OF  THE  UNI- 
versity  in  Exile  of  The  New  School  for  Social  Research,  set 
down  his  thesis  with  great  clarity.  The  modern  dictatorial 
state  is  the  state  of  the  masses,  and  unique  in  history.  The 
dictators  have  succeeded  in  "pulverizing"  the  groups  and 
classes  of  society  into  a  single  crowd.  The  virtue  of  what  he 
called  "a  society"  is  in  the  differences  of  groups,  parties, 
unions,  professional  associations,  and  so  on,  between  which 
the  free  interplay  of  interests,  ideals,  and  power  produces 
variety  and  progress.  In  the  total  regimes,  these  have  been 
broken  up  and  the  bonds  of  association  destroyed.  There  are 
left  the  amorphous  masses,  unified  through  their  raw  emo- 
tions, and  expressing  the  will  of  a  leader  with  charism,  or 
the  gift  of  being  the  mouthpiece  of  God.  By  propaganda,  a 
technique  that  has  been  perfected  in  recent  decades  out  of 
the  very  necessity  of  ruling  masses,  the  regime  keeps  the 
people  in  a  state  of  emotional  tension  (about  war,  race,  na- 
tionalism) for  which  as  leader  he  provides  the  outlet.  This  is 
not  the  old  mass  which  the  revolutionist  used,  then  pushed 
out  of  the  way;  this  mass  is  the  permanent  base  of  power, 
regimented  by  violence  and  propaganda  so  that  it  cannot 
again  create  the  social  groups  of  a  true  Society. 

We  cannot  trace  the  detailed  exegesis  of  his  terrifying  con- 
cept of  hive  politics.  We  do  note  for  American  guidance 
that  Dr.  Lederer  believed  the  beginning  of  the  mass-organism 
was  the  stifling  of  free  debate.  The  Nazis  on  the  way  to 


control  allowed  no  heckler  to  express  opposition  at  their 
meetings;  the  meetings  of  other  groups  were  broken  up  by 
hooliganism  and  finally  by  violence.  Slowly  minorities  were 
silenced,  free  associations  disintegrated,  public  opinion  became 
one  opinion — the  masses  submerged  society.  The  preserva- 
tion of  free  debate  is  then  a  first  line  defense. 

To  the  inevitable  question  "Can  the  mass-state  continue?" 
Dr.  Lederer's  book  offers  grim  answers.  The  leadership  of 
the  intellectuals  promises  no  overthrow;  the  underground 
movement  is  a  faint  spark;  private  business  is  chained  to  the 
state;  the  bureaucracy  and  army  are  weak,  tools  of  the  party- 
machine  which  itself  will  not  revolt  because  of  terror  and 
hierarchic  self-interest.  The  imperialistic  expansion  of  Ger- 
many may  create  a  new  upper  class,  and  thus  divorce  the 
regime  from  its  power  in  the  masses.  But  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  to  preserve  society  and  private  life  is  not  now  clear. 

IN  THE  MASSES  THERE  IS  NO  DYNAMISM  FOR  CHANGE.  DYNAMISM 

is  the  term  Mr.  Dennis  naturally  uses,  in  a  book  on  pro-power 
politics,  to  define  the  vital  force  or  driving  energy  in  a  society 
that  "makes  it  go  places  and  do  things."  The  concept  is  the 
principal  one  to  get  in  mind,  right  now,  though  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Dennis's  dynamism — the  drive  of  the 
breeding,  violent,  Have-Not  nations  against  the  capitalist- 
democratic  Haves.  But  to  resist  that  dynamism  we  need 
another  kind  of  dynamism  of  our  own.  This  need  is  indeed 
the  heart  of  Lewis  Mumford's  cry  for  a  new  faith  for  living — 
a  dynamism  of  the  spirit.  These  twain  who  are  antagonists 
in  every  thought  and  emotion  agree  on  one  point:  that  the 
old  urges  in  liberal  democracy  are  not  enough  for  today's 
crisis. 

Mr.  Dennis's  book  is  interesting,  if  not  convincing,  as  a 
calculated  propaganda  to  persuade  America  that  national  so- 
cialism is  inevitable  here,  whether  we  accept  it  reasonably  or 
fall  into  it  through  a  losing  war  for  democracy.  No  clear 
definition  of  what  national  socialism  means  is  given:  it  is 
whatever  Germany,  Russia,  Italy  say  it  is  for  them — and 
dynamic.  It  will  rush  into  the  vacuum  Mr.  Dennis  artfully 
creates  by  proclaiming  that  capitalism-democracy  has  petered 
out.  That  democracy  seemed  to  work  during  the  nineteenth 
century  was  a  temporary  illusion  due  to  expanding  popula- 
tions, frontiers,  and  industrial  revolution.  That  it  no  longer 
can  work  is  proven  by  the  failure  to  provide  employment  for 
millions  or  to  stop  wars.  The  British  Empire  is  doomed.  It 
is  only  patriotism  to  try  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
joining  the  war  to  rescue  Britain. 

This  curious  book  is  worth  reading  for  its  frank  statement 
of  the  case  that  it  is  folly  to  frustrate  the  strong.  "Power 
changes  ethics."  "Realism  ends  when  the  people  rule."  "There 
are  only  two  permanent  dynamisms — religion  and  war." 
Rough  stuff — but  pretty  negative  dynamite,  after  all. 

LEWIS  MUMFORD  BELIEVES  WE  HAVE  BEEN  MISGUIDED  BY  ONE 
kind  of  liberal — the  pragmatic,  materialistic,  mundane  kind 
who  judged  the  prolongation  of  mere  living  in  comfort  was 
enough  to  keep  men  marching.  Death  was  their  great  disaster. 
He  challenges  us  to  create  an  ideal  liberalism,  based  on  re- 
ligion and  morals,  that  will  be  ready  to  sacrifice  even  life  to 
conquer  a  new  life  that  will  be  worth  living.  The  elements  of 
his  faith  for  living  are  familiar  from  his  past  writings:  the 
communal  sharing  of  new  values — the  culture  of  the  family, 
roots  in  a  region,  the  discipline  of  work,  the  duty  of  self  in 
society,  the  creative  use  of  leisure,  love,  beauty.  To  gain  them 
we  must  endure  an  economics  and  a  politics  of  sacrifice  and 
discipline.  We  must  begin  by  suppressing  fascist  treason  by 
censorship  and  the  punishment  of  heresy.  To  defeat  the 
enemy  we  must  become  intolerant  of  dissent. 
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The  significance  of  Mr.  Mumford's  book  is  not  in  his  ardent 
emotions,  or  even  in  his  noble  proclamation  of  what  the  good 
way  of  life  may  be.  It  lies  in  his  emphasis  that  the  plenty- 
comfort-leisure-peace  philosophy  is  not  enough.  He  is  right  in 
crying  that  we  need  a  religion,  a  faith,  from  which  we  may 
derive  values  that  transcend  those  we  have  deduced  from  the 
brief  span  of  life  for  mortals.  These  values  are  material:  all 
we  can  hope  is  to  avoid  pain,  suffering,  poverty,  and  postpone 
death.  The  new  dynamism — to  transform  the  word — must 
be  of  the  spirit.  It  will  be  a  religion. 

To  state  our  need  is  not  to  fulfill  our  need.  Men  cannot 
beg  or  borrow  a  real  religion.  Reason  cannot  create  one.  It 
must  descend  on  men  from  beyond  men.  Now  all  we  can 
do  is  to  confess,  with  new  humbleness,  our  need  for  a  guiding 
faith. 

Solid  Information 

CONTEMPORARY  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS,  by  Earl  R.  Sikes.  Holt. 
690  pp.  Price  $3. 

MODERN     ECONOMIC    AND     SOCIAL     SYSTEMS,    by     Russell     E. 
Westmeyer.     Farrar   and   Rinehart.     60f   pp.     Price  $3. 
Postpaid   by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

THE     LANGUAGE     DIFFICULTIES     THAT     HAMPER     THE     ACADEMIC 

mind  when  it  tries  to  explain  its  chosen  subject  to  the  lay 
mind  are  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  these  two  books. 
The  first  declares  in  an  editorial  foreword  its  appeal  "not 
only  to  the  student  of  economics  and  business  but  also  to  the 
layman."  Whereupon  the  trusting  layman,  hungry  for  solid 
information  which  will  help  him  understand  the  present 
order  and  disorder,  opens  to  chapter  one.  Here  he  is  con- 
fronted by  a  verbal  tank  trap — "Essentially  the  basic  problem 
for  any  type  of  economic  organization  is  so  to  apportion  its 
scarce  productive  means  among  alternative  ends  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  sum  total  of  both  economic  and  non-economic 
values."  So  he  turns  to  his  favorite  radio  commentator. 

Which  is  a  pity  for  him  and  for  the  book.  Beyond  such  en- 
tanglements lies  information  which  is  up-to-date  and  valuable. 
After  setting  up  the  basic  problems  confronting  any  economic 
order,  and  devoting  two  hundred  conscientious  pages  to  the 
history  of  socialism,  anarchism,  syndicalism,  and  so  on,  the 
author  emerges  into  daylight  with  what  is,  to  his  readers  at 
least,  the  real  meat  of  the  book.  The  chapters  on  fascism, 
Nazism  and  communism,  how  they  work  and  what  they  are 
worth  to  the  people  who  live  under  their  rule,  are  live,  inter- 
esting, and  provocative.  Perhaps  it  is  their  immediacy  which 
spurs  the  typewriter  of  that  introductory  barricade  to  a  brisk- 
ness which  is  almost  journalistic. 

The  second  of  these  books,  "Modern  Economic  and  Social 
Systems,"  parallels  to  a  surprising  extent,  in  materials  and 
bibliography,  the  ground  of  the  first,  with  more  detailed  ac- 
counts of  early  systems,  but  without  including  final  chapters 
on  cooperative  and  economic  planning  under  capitalism.  Less 
provocative  and  more  pedestrian,  it  contents  itself  with  schol- 
arly resumes  and  makes  no  evaluations  that  hold  surprise  for 
the  lay  mind.  Essentially  it  must  be  considered  as  a  useful 
reference  book. 
New  Yor^  MILDRED  ADAMS 

From  Youth  to  Maturity 

POPULATION— A  PROBLEM  FOR  DEMOCRACY,  by  Gunnar  Myrdal. 
Harvard  University  Press.  237  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

AT  THE  VERY  MOMENT  WHEN  AMERICA  FINDS  ITSELF   IN  TRANSI- 

tion  from  a  progressive  to  a  stationary,  possibly  a  regressive 
population  trend,  few  of  our  economists,  political  scientists,  or 
sociologists  have  the  training  or  the  inclination  to  grasp  the 
question  of  population  in  its  wider  implications.  Population 
theory  must  become  a  part  of  the  tradition  of  a  newer  politi- 
cal economy.  It  must  not  be  lost  or  minimized  in  a  separate 
Economics  or  a  separate  Political  Science.  The  integrating 
must  be  done  by  our  younger  men,  and  I  recommend  to 
them  as  their  first  lesson,  the  reading  of  "Population — A 
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Sells  Column  to 
Newspaper 

•  The  success  uhicli 
has  so  recently  .  .  .  and 
surprisingly  come  to  me 
is  due  to  your  training. 
1  tendered  to  a  news- 
paper editor,  a  column, 
•HOW  TO  DKVKI.OI- 
YOUR  1'KUSONALITY.' 
imagine  niy  surprise  and 
delight  when  he  bought 
the  column,  with  en- 
thusiasm, lie  wants  to 
get  syndication.  (The  col- 
umn runs  daily  except 
Sunday. )  I  cannot  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for 
vour  help."— Delia  L.  II. 
Hoot.  4'Jl  South  Transit 
St..  Ixx!l(|iort.  X.  Y. 


Problem  for  Democracy"  by  Professor  Gunnar  Myrdal  of 
Sweden,  a  country  which  has  squarely  faced  the  problem  and 
in  so  doing  has  developed  theories  which  should  be  of 
much  value  to  the  world  at  large. 

This  brief  book,  based  on  the  Godkin  lectures  at  Harvard 
in  1938,  flashes  light  upon  many  questions  now  coming  to  the 
fore  in  the  United  States— youth,  old  age,  housing,  savings, 
and  capital  investments,  to  mention  only  a  few.  It  gives 
new  slants  on  radical  and  conservative  thought  trends  in  a 
democracy. 

A  sentence  here  and  there  indicates  the  American  timeli- 
ness of  Professor  Myrdal's  discussion:  "In  a  declining  pop- 
ulation the  hopes  of  the  individual  must  to  a  greater  extent 
be  disappointed,  his  possibilities  for  development  be  cut  off." 
"A  declining  population  will  increase  investment  risks  all 
around  and,  even  apart  from  that,  will  lessen  the  demand 
for  new  investment."  The  risks  of  entrepreneurs  will,  there- 
fore, increase,  and  the  willingness  to  invest  decrease."  And 
this  on  old  age:  "When  they  increase  in  relative  numbers 
it  will  not  only  block  advancement  for  young  people;  at  the 
same  time,  and  primarily,  it  will  increase  their  own  difficulties 
in  keeping  employment." 

The  1940  census  is  upon  us.  It  will  drive  home  to  the 
American  people  the  need  for  a  revaluation  of  population 
problems,  since  it  will  undoubtedly  mark  a  population  trend 
from  the  progressive  to  the  stationary  and,  in  some  part  of 
the  country,  to  the  regressive.  And  here,  may  I  quote  one 
of  the  most  profound  statements  in  this  little  book:  "It  is  the 
rate  of  change  in  a  population  during  a  dynamic  process  in 
time  and  not  the  quantities  at  any  particular  point  of  time 
which  is  of  importance  in  the  problem."  America  now  moves 
from  youth  to  maturity.  The  incoming  tide  of  American 
population  reaches  a  flood  and,  as  it  does,  the  deep  impli- 
cations of  population  trends  must  find  their  proper  place  in 
a  new  tradition  of  American  political  economy.  Professor 
Myrdal's  book  is  recommended  as  giving  an  excellent  theorti- 
cal  background  to  any  student  of  this  most  dynamic  force 
in  American  social  history  today. 
Provost,  New  Yor^  University  RUFUS  D.  SMITH 

"Fifth  Human  Right" 

HEALTH    IS    WEALTH,    by   Paul    de   Kruif.    Harcou'rt,    Brace.    246    pp. 
Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

No    RECENT    BOOK    HAS    MORE    FORCIBLY    PRESENTED    THE    NEED 

for  public  action  to  save  lives  and  increase  human  efficiency 
by  putting  modern  medical  knowledge  to  work  everywhere 
and  for  all  the  people  in  this  country.  Medical  care  is  the 
"fifth  human  right,"  says  Mr.  de  Kruif.  Five  articles,  which 
he  originally  published  in  The  Country  Gentleman  in  1939 
and  1940,  constitute  the  core  of  this  book.  His  plan  of 
action  is  basically  like  Senator  Wagner's  National  Health 
bill,  with  the  important  difference  that  "the  federal  health 
program  shall  in  no  manner  whatsoever  provide  for,  make 
possible,  or  grant  support  to  any  compulsory  type  of  health 
insurance  or  compulsory  medical  service  insurance." 

Mr.  de  Kruif  worked  out  this  "noncontroversial  national 
health  program"  in  the  autumn  of  1939  with  five  Michigan 
physicians,  and  took  it  to  President  Roosevelt  on  December 
13.  But  he  didn't  present  it  because  the  President  himself 
took  the  initiative,  talking  about  "his  own  plan  for  building 
hospital  health  centers  in  rural  regions  that  needed  them. 
But  a  general  human  conservation  program  for  all  the  coun- 
try? In  view  of  the  heavy  demands  now  made  on  the 
nation's  financial  resources  by  the  need  for  national  defense?" 

Mr.  de  Kruif  refers  to  the  National  Health  Conference 
of  1938  as  a  "dog-fight"  at  which  the  large  popular  organ- 
izations of  labor,  farmers,  and  civic  bodies  were  "misled  by 
certain  governmental  and  labor  group  visionaries  and  crack- 
pots." Miss  Josephine  Roche's  Interdepartmental  Committee 
is  portrayed  as  "anti-medical."  Mr.  de  Kruif's  health  pro- 
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How   do   you   know 
you   can't   WRITE? 


Earn*  $1000 
in  18  Months 

"Since  finishing  jour 
course  I  have  sold  ar- 
ticles to  the  N.  Y. 
Times.  Central  Tress 
Ass'n  and  various  maga- 
zines. My  writing  netted 
me  over  $300  my  flrst 
year  and  almost  $700 
the  first  6  months  of 
this  year.  Despite  a 
serious  physical  handi- 
cap. I  am  now  able  to 
inalce  my  living  by  writ* 
ing." — Andreas  Dorpalen 
-'06  W.  95th  St.,  New 
Vork  City. 


Have  you  ever  tried  ? 

Have  you  ever  attempted  even  the  least 
bit  of  training,  under  competent  guidance? 

It  is  seldom  that  any  one  becomes  a 
writer  until  he  (or  she)  has  been  writing 
for  some  time.  That  is  why  so  many  au- 
thors and  writers  spring  up  out  of  the 
newspaper  business.  The  day-to-day  ne- 
cessity of  writing — of  gathering  material 
about  which  to  write — develops  their  tal- 
entj  their  insight,  their  background  and 
their  confidence  as  nothing  else  could. 


More  New  Writers  Make 
Sat.  Eve.  Post  Than  Ever  Before 

Editors  of  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING 
POST  are  buying  more  material  from  new 
and  unknown  writers  than  ever  before 
in  their  history,  according  to  TIME.  In 
i >iii-  year  they  purchased  33  short  stories, 
I  -.-rial-  and  11O  non-fiction  articles.  Up 
lo  thin  time  the  uverage  had  been  1O  to 
12  manuscripts  a  year  from  new  writers. 
The  POST  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of 
opportunities  for  talented  newcomers  In 
the  field  of  writing  If  they  have  learned 
their  craft  thoroughly  and  practically. 

Learn  to  write  by  writing 

Newspaper  Institute  training  is  based 
on  the  New  York  Copy  Desk  Method.  It 
starts  and  keeps  you  writing  in  your  own 
home,  on  your  own  time.  Week  by  week 
you  receive  actual  assignments,  just  as  if 
you  were  right  at  work  on  a  great  metro- 
politan daily.  Your  writing  is  individually 
corrected  and  constructively  criticized. 
Thoroughly  experienced,  practical,  active 
newspaper  men  are  responsible  for  this  in- 
struction. Under  such  sympathetic  guid- 
ance, you  will  find  that  (instead  of  vainly 
trying  to  copy  someone  else's  writing 
tricks)  you  are  rapidly  developing  your 
own  distinctive  self -flavored  st>le — under- 
going an  experience  that  has  a  thrill  to  it 
and  which  at  the  same  time  develops  in 
you  the  power  to  make  your  feelings 
articulate. 


Many  people  who  should  be  writing  be- 
come awestruck  by  fabulous  stories  about 
millionaire  authors  and,  therefore,  give 
little  thought  to  the  $25,  $50  and  $100  or 
more  that  can  often  be  earned  for  mate- 
rial that  takes  little  time  to  write — stories, 
articles  on  business,  fads,  travel,  sports,  re- 
cipes, etc. — things  that  can  easily  be 
turned  out  in  leisure  hours,  and  often  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment. 


A  chance  to  test  yourself 


We  have  prepared  a  unique  Writing  Aptitude  Test.  This  tells 
whether  you  possess  the  fundamental  qualities  necessary  to  success- 
ful writing — acute  observation,  dramatic  instinct,  creative  imagina- 
tion, etc.  You'll  enjoy  taking  this  test.  Just  mail  the  coupon  and 
see  what  our  editors  say.  Newspaper  Institute  of  America,  One 
Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America 
One  Park  Avenue,  New   York 


Send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  Writing 
Aptitude  Test  and  further  information  about  writing 
for  profit  as  promised  in  Survey  Graphic,  October. 

Mr. 
Mrs. 

Miss 

Address  

(Ail    correspondence    confidential.    No    salesman    will    call    on    you.) 
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gram  proposes  to  let  the  organized  medical  profession  run 
medical  care  with  the  aid  of  government.  It  accepts  the 
principle  of  federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  in  proportion 
to  their  needs;  demands  a  "unified  federal  agency";  proposes 
that  grants-in-aid  be  for  preventive  medicine,  for  new,  needed 
governmental  hospitals,  and  for  existing,  needy  nongovern- 
mental hospitals.  It  goes  beyond  the  Wagner  bill  in  urging 
aid  for  medical  education  and  research.  It  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  medical  care  except  for  the  "medically  indigent." 
How  large  a  part  of  the  population  is  "medically  indigent" 
is  not  estimated.  How  considerable  a  part  of  the  population 
of  this  country  would  consent  to  be  called  by  that  title  is  not 
considered.  Whether  a  national  health  program  would  be 
"noncontroversial"  if  organized  wage  earners  and  farmers 
had  to  be  designated  as  "medically  indigent"  before  they 
could  derive  any  benefit  from  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
imagined. 

Mr.  de  Kruif  wisely  urges  that  the  cooperation  of  Ameri- 
can physicians  is  needed.  He  criticizes  medical  "mossbacks 
and  reactionaries"  as  forcibly  as  he  attacks  the  "anti-medical" 
"radicals"  and  "do-gooders."  He  is  right  in  arguing  that 
controversy  gets  us  nowhere.  It's  a  pity  that  he  didn't  at- 
tempt to  work  out,  into  practical  detail,  his  plans  by  which 
medical  societies  and  voluntary  hospitals  would  spend  public 
funds  (local,  state,  and  federal).  If  he  had  attempted  this 
he  would  have  had  to  plan  the  organization  and  the  methods 
of  public  supervision  which,  on  the  financial  side,  would 
safeguard  public  expenditure  in  proportion  to  results 
achieved,  and  which,  on  the  professional  side,  would  safe- 
guard scope,  amount,  and  quality  of  service.  Thus  he  might 
have  come  to  proposals  not  very  different  from  those  he 
belabors.  As  it  is,  his  book  will  provoke  as  much  contro- 
versy as  it  allays. 
New  Yor/^  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 

Labor  Problems 

THE    NATIONAL    LABOR    POLICY,    AND    HOW    IT    WORKS,    by 
Joseph  Rosenfarb.     Harpers.     732  pp.     Price  $5. 

THE  WAGNER  ACT,  by  John   H.    Mariano.     Hastings   House.     229   pp. 
Price  $2.50. 

LABOR    PROBLEMS    IN    AMERICA,    edited    by    Emanuel    Stein    and 
Jerome   Davis.     Farrar   &   Rinehart.     909   pp.     Price    $3.50. 
Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

IT   IS   INDICATIVE   OF  THE   PRESENT-DAY   SITUATION   OF   AMERICAN 

labor,  of  its  status  in  the  public  discussion,  and  its  actual  rela- 
tions to  government  and  to  capital  as  well,  that  there  is  a  real 
need  for  books  like  these.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
more  popularly  termed  the  Wagner  act,  was  made  the  law  of 
the  land  in  1935.  It  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1937.  But  the  principle  it  embodies,  the  right  of  employes 
to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively,  is  still  under  fire. 

Mr.  Rosenfarb's  work  is  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  indus- 
trial relations  problems  under  the  Wagner  act.  With  the  in- 
sight of  an  attorney  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  he  describes  the  situations  with  which  the  board 
has  to  deal,  the  aims  and  the  methods  of  its  work,  its  powers 
and  procedure.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  author  is  an 
energetic  defender  of  the  act  and  its  administration,  an  op- 
ponent of  proposed  amendments  which  would  emasculate 
the  act  under  the  guise  of  improving  it.  But  he  supports 
his  argument  with  a  vast  amount  of  data.  And  in  his  two 
concluding  chapters  he  shows  that  he  is  not  blind  to  draw- 
backs and  imperfections  in  the  law  and  the  procedure. 

Mr.  Mariano's  book  is  a  collection  of  four  essays  on  the 
Wagner  act,  Labor  Injunctions,  Labor  versus  the  Judiciary, 
and  Labor  as  a  Political  Party.  The  author  is  a  labor  rela- 
tions counsellor,  who  writes  out  of  practical  experience  and  a 
keen  understanding. 

Messrs.  Stein,  Davis,  and  associates  present  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  American  labor  problems  in  a  textbook  which 
merits  recommendation. 
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These  three  books  lead  this  reviewer  to  one  generalization: 
The  American  labor  movement  is  very  slow  to  adapt  itself 
to  its  own  growth  and  to  its  new  tasks  resulting  from  the 
progressive  social  legislation  of  the  last  eight  years.  The 
three  books,  reviewed  here,  contain  important  hints  of  this 
fact,  in  discussing  the  future  of  labor  leadership  and  of 
democracy  within  the  unions  themselves.  Here  indeed  the 
main  labor  problems  in  America  are  to  be  found.  For  the 
future  of  American  labor  will  depend  largely  on  its  own 
progressiveness,  on  its  ability  to  avoid  furnishing  pretexts  to 
its  enemies  and  to  make  itself  intelligible  to  its  friends. 
New  School  for  Social  Research  ARTHUR  FEILER 

Man  and  Jurist 

BENJAMIN  N.  CARDOZO:  AMERICAN  JUDGE,  by  George  S.  Hell- 
man.  Whittlesey  House.  339  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

THE    AUTHOR     OF     THIS     DEEPLY     APPRECIATIVE     BIOGRAPHY     WAS 

confronted  by  the  dilemma  found  in  the  lines  of  Euripides, 
"How  can  I  praise  thee  and  not  overpraise  and  yet  not  mar 
the  grace  by  stint  thereof?"  Mr.  Hellman,  like  all  who  passed 
the  Justice's  way,  realized  that  he  was  greater  than  anything 
that  he  did.  It  is  this  great  spirit,  this  warm,  friendly,  and 
humble  human  being  whom  his  biographer  tries  to  present 
rather  than  the  judge  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  difficulty  with  this  approach  is 
that  in  Cardozo's  case,  more  than  in  that  of  almost  any 
other  great  judge,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  man  and  the 
jurist. 

Law  was  the  instrument  through  which  Benjamin  Car- 
dozo,  in  the  words  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
"wreaked  himself  upon  the  infinite."  Therefore  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  volume  contains  so  little  of  the  essence 
of  Cardozo's  contribution  to  the  law,  and  particularly  to  the 
constitutional  development  pricked  out  through  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decisions.  The  book  unfortunately 
lacks  the  magic  of  words  necessary  to  give  the  luminous  qual- 
ity of  a  man  to  whom  beautiful  words  were  never  unim- 
portant. Nor  is  the  chronology  always  clear.  But  the  volume 
is  by  no  means  without  merit.  And  one  of  its  special  values 
is  in  presenting  so  many  well-chosen  selections  from  the  Jus- 
tice's letters. 

The  full  picture  of  the  man  and  the  judge  remains  to 
be  painted,  perhaps  after  he  has  come  into  his  rightful  place 
among  those  who  have  contributed  in  rich  measure  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  America.  The  present  volume  helps  in  some 
degree  to  recapture  a  personality  so  great,  a  mind  so  clear 
and  so  kindly  in  its  judgments  that  the  reader,  like  those 
who  had  the  great  privilege  of  friendship  with  Cardozo,  can- 
not fail  to  be  touched  and  humbled  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  times  could  produce  so  rare  a  spirit. 
Barnard  College  JANE  PERRY  CLARK 

Scholars  in  Action 

INDUSTRIAL  CONFLICT:  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INTERPRETATION,  edited 
by  George  W.  Hartmann  and  Theodore  Newcomb.  First  Yearbook  of 
the  Society  for  the  Psychological  Study  of  Social  Issues,  an  affiliate  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association.  New  York.  Cordon.  583  pp. 
Price  $2.75. 

CONQUERING  THE  MAN  IN  THE  STREET:  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS  OF  PROPAGANDA  IN  WAR,  FASCISM,  AND  POLITICS,  by  Ellis 
Freeman.  Vanguard.  356  pp.  Price  $3.50. 

Postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

THE     APPEARANCE     OF     THE     SOCIETY     FOR     THE     PSYCHOLOGICAL 

Study  of  Social  Issues  is  an  important  evidence  of  the  political 
and  intellectual  currents  of  our  time.  Those  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  laboratory,  but  who  desire  to  apply  what  they 
have  learned  to  significant  social  situations,  make  up  one  of 
the  most  active  elements  in  modern  "social"  psychology.  The 
other  element  comes  mainly  from  social  scientists,  from  spe- 
cialists on  law,  comparative  history  and  social  philosophy.  Such 
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social  scientists  want  better  methods  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
scribing the  human  consequences  of  what  they  were  trained 
to  talk  about. 

These  refugees  from  the  laboratory  and  the  library  have 
a  sense  of  urgency  about  their  new  vision  that  comes  from 
the  powerful  turmoil  of  our  day.  For  the  world  that  they 
took  for  granted  has  been  collapsing  about  their  ears.  They 
want  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  our  pressing  problems. 

An  undertaking  of  this  composite  character  cannot  fail  to 
reveal  many  imperfections  of  plan  and  execution.  But  the 
very  fact  that  the  enterprise  was  undertaken  is  itself  sig- 
nificant. And  many  of  the  papers  will  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage by  all  who  want  to  see  more  deeply  into  the  human 
realities  of  many  important  sectors  of  social  life. 

The  subtitle  of  the  book  by  Ellis  Freeman  speaks  of  it  as 
"A  Psychological  Analysis  of  Propaganda  in  War,  Fascism, 
and  Politics."  The  author  has  previously  written  two  lucid 
introductory  textbooks,  one  in  the  field  of  social  psychology, 
the  other  in  general  psychology.  His  plan  in  this  volume  is 
to  exemplify  some  of  the  principles  of  social  psychology  by 
means  of  rapid  characterizations  of  National  Socialism  and 
Italian  Fascism.  He  writes  with  pace  and  vigor;  but  he 
seems  under  the  impression  that  the  totalitarian  states  do  not 
include  the  Soviet  Union,  which  he  treats  sparingly  in  his 
examples. 

No  doubt  the  collaboration  of  men  with  laboratory  and 
with  library  training  will  prove  increasingly  profitable  in  the 
future.  These  are  days  when  men  try  to  save  themselves 
by  the  magical  repetition  of  formulae,  rather  than  by  disci- 
plined observation  of  relevant  means  of  holding  fast  to  the 
values  which  they  are  determined  to  preserve.  The  social 
psychologist  who  keeps  his  head  can  also  use  his  skill. 
Washington,  D.  C.  HAROLD  D.  LASSWELL 

Life  of  a  Single  Taxer 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  FELS,  by  Mary  Fels.  Doubleday,  Doran. 
192  pp.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

At  THE  HEART  OF  THIS  VIVID  BIOGRAPHY  IS  THE  GREAT  ECONOMIC 

problem  of  today.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  became  a 
multi-millionaire  through  success  in  business,  and  whose  basic 
humanitarianism  took  definite  shape  in  advocacy  of  the  re- 
form identified  with  the  name  of  Henry  George.  Mr.  Pels 
became  a  reformer  after  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  set  up  farm  colonies  for  the  unemployed  in  Great 
Britain,  and  seeing  his  endeavors  frustrated  by  impersonal 
economic  forces. 

In  view  of  the  questions  now  pressing  upon  us,  leaders  of 
thought  cannot  afford  to  sidestep  the  measure  of  which  Joseph 
Pels  became,  in  his  day,  the  leading  advocate.  The  story  of 
his  life  gives  an  opportunity  to  learn,  without  abstract  philoso- 
phizing, just  what  the  taxation  of  land  values  means. 

Mr.  Pels  believed,  with  Henry  George,  that  the  evils  of 
capitalism  flow  from,  first,  overtaxation  of  the  industrial  equip- 
ment in  which  the  capitalist  sinks  his  money;  and  second, 
the  carrying  on  of  all  capitalistic  undertakings  upon  a 
monopolized  earth.  He  held  that  Marx  took  the  line  of 
greatest  resistance  by  ignoring  these  fundamentals  and  em- 
phasizing private  ownership  of  machine  production  as  the 
basic  monopoly  by  which  labor  and  the  general  public  are 
exploited. 
Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  FRANK  CHODOROV 

Samples  of  Ourselves 

THE  PULSE  OF  DEMOCRACY,  THE  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL  AND  How 
IT  WORKS,  by  George  Gallup  and  Saul  F.  Rae.  Simon  and  Schuster. 
335  pp.  Price  $2.50.  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

GEORGE  GALLUP,  WHO  IN  1935  FOUNDED  THE  AMERICAN  INSTI- 
tute  of  Public  Opinion,  and  his  associate,  Saul  F.  Rae,  have 
written  a  book  which  tells  just  how  public  opinion  polls 
work.  The  volume  does  more  than  this.  It  makes  clear 
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HERE,  in  a  new  and  com- 
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How  to   compare  values 

In  this  practical  guide  Mrs. 
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booklets,  published  by 
Household  Finance  to  help 
families  get  more  from  their 
incomes,  are  supplied  for 
mailing  costs  only.  They  give 
impartial,  dependable  infor- 
mation on  the  buying  of 
food,  clothing,  house  furnish- 
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that  only  in  a  democracy  can  there  be  such  phenomena  as  the 
Fortune,  the  Crossley,  and  the  Gallup  polls.  The  opinions 
which  people  express  and  thereby  make  public  grow  out  of 
many  events,  conditionings,  and  propagandas.  In  a  de- 
mocracy there  are  many  of  these  reflecting  ever  so  many  more 
or  less  free  wills.  In  dictator  countries  there  is  but  one  will 
and  hence  but  one  publicly  expressed  opinion — that  of  the 
dictator. 

How  the  polls  operate  is  described  in  this  volume  so  clearly 
that  any  non-technical  reader  can  understand.  A  poll,  as  they 
point  out,  is  but  a  sampling.  People  always  in  everyday 
life  use  samplings  to  "figure  out"  what  they  want  to  know. 
Thus  the  housewife  "samples"  her  tomato  soup  and  the  doctor 
takes  a  "sample"  of  his  patient's  blood.  The  main  thing  is 
that  the  sample  be  representative  of  the  soup  or  of  the  blood. 
In  a  uniform  universe  any  random  sample  will  accurately 
measure  the  whole,  within  reasonable  limits  of  accuracy,  but, 
as  the  authors  say,  the  American  public  is  not  a  uniform 
universe;  it  is  a  "mosaic  whose  complex  pattern  of  individuals 
is  clustered  together  in  a  variety  of  social  groups  and  associa- 
tions." Thus  geography,  occupation,  income,  age,  sex,  race, 
religion,  political  party,  and  education  determine  how  people 
think  and  act  and  vote. 

The  colossal  failure  of  the  Literary  Digest  poll  in  the  1936 
presidential  election  was  predicted  by  George  Gallup — because 
he  knew  the  poll  wasn't  a  representative  sampling.  It  was 
as  though  the  Literary  Digest  had  attempted  to  analyze  what 
was  in  a  lemon  pie  by  considering  only  the  meringue  on  top 
and  the  lemon  in  the  middle,  neglecting  the  crust. 

Successful  public  opinion  polls  do  not  neglect  the  crust. 
Those  who  conduct  the  Gallup  polls  are  constantly  attempting 
to  reduce  the  margin  of  error,  and  by  the  evidence  of  this 
volume,  in  addition  to  finding  their  belief  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  American  masses  strengthened,  they  are  dis- 
covering realities  about  democratic  strength  and  weaknesses 
which,  if  more  widely  known,  may  help  to  make  America 
safe  for  democracy  and  make  democracy  safe  for  more  and 
better  public  opinion  polls.  This,  therefore,  should  be  the  first 
of  a  series  of  books  which  George  Gallup  and  his  associates 
should  be  planning.  Others  may  well  include  detailed  treat- 
ment of  some  of  the  factors  such  as  the  effect  of  propaganda 
through  newspapers,  press,  radio,  and  pressure  groups  which 
receive  little  more  than  mention  in  this  volume. 

CLYDE  R.  MILLER 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis 


P. 

R. 

AND  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

(Continued  from  page  511) 

has  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  its  spoilsmen  and  placed  its  ablest 
citizens  in  positions  of  leadership. 

Strong  proponents  of  P.  R.  are  apt  to  make  too  much  of 
this  contrast.  Purely  coincidental  features  have  probably 
played  a  part — Cincinnati  was  fortunate  in  possessing  a  wealth 
of  intelligent,  influential,  and  independent  leaders;  while 
Kansas  City  has  been  barren  of  such  talent  and  has  been  a 
wasteland  of  moral  disintegration.  But  one  thing  does  seem 
indisputable:  the  fact  that  Cincinnati  used  P.  R.  certainly 
made  the  local  climate  more  congenial  to  pro  bono  move- 
ments and  men;  just  as  the  mere  presence  of  the  older  sys- 
tem in  Kansas  City,  redolent  as  it  was  of  generations  of 
corruption  and  incompetence,  certainly  tended  to  stifle  them. 

In  New  York 

NEW  YORK  HAS  HAD  A  NEW  AND  SMALLER  COUNCIL  ELECTED 
by  P.  R.,  for  only  two  and  a  quarter  years,  and  yet  it  is 
clear  to  all  observers  that  the  standard  of  performance  of  the 
new  body  is  far  above  that  of  the  old  board  of  aldermen. 


Although  at  both  elections  Tammany  has  been  given  a 
majority  in  the  new  council,  New  York  has  P.  R.  to  thank 
for  the  continuance  of  any  substantial  representation  for  the 
friends  of  the  La  Guardia  administration.  With  New  York 
newspapers  devoting  almost  all  of  their  space  to  lengthy  war 
stories,  and  with  no  major  electoral  contest  to  attract  voters, 
a  large  bloc  of  the  city's  independent  voters  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  last  election.  As  a  result,  the  Democratic  organi- 
zation registered  an  overwhelming  victory  in  every  single 
plurality  contest  throughout  the  city.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
P.  R.,  the  council  elections  would  have  shown  a  similar  clean 
sweep.  Instead,  Fusion  and  independent  forces  retained  seven 
of  the  twenty-one  seats  in  the  chamber.  Four  years  ago,  under 
the  old  plurality  system,  in  the  corresponding  off  year  elec- 
tion during  Mayor  La  Guardia's  first  term,  the  Democratic 
organization  elected  sixty-two  aldermen  out  of  sixty-five. 

The  value  of  having  well  equipped,  intelligent,  and  vigor- 
ous independents  of  the  stamp  of  Mrs.  Genevieve  B.  Earle 
and  Robert  K.  Straus  in  the  New  York  City  Council,  even 
though  they  do  not  command  enough  votes  to  prevent  the 
overriding  of  the  mayor's  veto,  is  inestimable.  By  insuring 
adequate  discussion  of  all  measures,  and  forcing  issues  which 
the  majority  might  prefer  to  duck,  they  can  focus  public 
attention  on  the  council's  activities.  Constructive  criticism  of 
a  large  and  able  minority  has  often  goaded  an  organization 
majority  into  a  better  record  of  performance. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  element  of  chance  under  P.  R. 
The  last  candidate  eliminated  often  has  a  very  sizable  num- 
ber of  votes,  perhaps  only  a  few  less  than  the  lowest  winner. 
Ballots  which  lie  on  his  table  at  the  close  of  the  count  are 
wasted.  If  the  candidate  had  been  eliminated  a  little  sooner, 
and  his  ballots  redistributed  to  subsequent  choices,  they 
might  have  been  effective  in  the  election.  Another  important 
element  of  chance  enters  when  a  candidate  receives  more 
than  the  quota  necessary  for  election.  Which  of  his  votes 
should  be  freed  to  count  for  subsequent  choices,  and  which 
should  remain  with  him?  In  New  York  this  was  left  to  pure 
chance — ballots  are  counted  as  they  come  and  they  come  with 
their  election  districts  in  an  order  determined  by  lot. 

The  problem  of  votes  lost  because  insufficient  choices  are 
indicated  is  also  important,  but  the  method  of  insuring  against 
this  is  so  exceedingly  simple  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  tears  to 
shed  over  the  situation.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  it 
is  the  will  of  the  voter  that  he  be  counted  as  not  voting  if  his 
earlier  choices  are  unsuccessful. 

The  Residue  of  Reform 

IT     IS     OFTEN     LOOSELY     SAID     THAT     THE     DIRECT     PRIMARY    AND 

other  reforms  of  the  pre-war  period  have  failed,  and  that 
P.  R.  is  destined  for  the  same  bitter  end.  But,  regardless  of 
our  experience  with  the  direct  primary,  which  has  often 
proved  disappointing,  the  other  reforms  of  that  period — the 
referendum,  the  recall,  and  direct  election  of  Senators — have 
made  and  are  making  important  contributions  to  our  political 
life.  The  remedy  for  the  evils  of  democracy  is  still  more 
democracy;  but  it  should  be  painfully  clear  to  all  by  this 
time  that  no  improvement  or  set  of  improvements,  however 
worthy  or  ingenious,  can  make  democracy  run  like  a  per- 
petual motion  machine  while  citizens  of  good  intention  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  it  work.  If  "progressive"  and  "good  gov- 
ernment" groups  hope  to  control  governmental  machinery, 
they  must  work  as  hard  as  the  boys  in  the  back  room  do. 
The  open  primary  was  always  deficient,  both  on  the  score 
of  broadening  the  meaning  of  popular  government  and  on 
the  score  of  economy  and  efficiency.  It  was  an  idea  only  half 
thought  through.  Only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
people  participate  in  primary  elections  in  the  northern  states, 
so  the  nominating  machinery  remains  as  before  in  the  hands 
of  professional  politicians.  An  enormous  expense  is  incurred 
in  holding  primary  elections  which  are  largely  farcical.  Some 
form  of  preferential  voting,  either  in  connection  with  P.  R. 
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or  in  connection  with  regular  plurality  elections,  might  very 
easily  retain  all  of  the  actual  and  potential  benefits  of  the 
open  primary  without  the  need  of  a  special  election.  In  effect, 
all  preferential  voting  is  a  telescoped  form  of  open  primary, 
for  the  voter,  after  noting  his  first  choice,  designates  subse- 
quent choices  in  the  event  that  that  candidate  fails. 

A  Means  Toward  the  End — Good  Government 

MANY  PERSONS  ARE  INCLINED  TO  MINIMIZE  THE  IMPORTANCE 
of  mere  electoral  devices,  but  the  problem  of  extending  and 
improving  the  democratic  system  in  the  United  States  is 
largely  one  of  reshaping  such  devices.  In  the  South,  for  ex- 
ample, the  poll  tax  [see  "Suffrage  in  the  South"  by  George 
C.  Stoney,  January  and  March  1940J  and  other  ingenious 
arrangements  effectively  disfranchise  an  enormous  number 
of  potential  voters.  There  are  few  who  will  deny  that  if  the 
South's  representation  in  the  last  few  Congresses  had  been 
more  truly  representative  of  the  people  of  the  southern  states, 
the  entire  course  of  the  country's  history  might  have  changed. 
Similarly,  if  the  recent  New  York  Constitutional  Convention 
(which  voted  to  ban  P.  R.)  had  not  seen  so  much  of  its 
voting  strength  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  delegates  from 
depopulated  agricultural  districts,  a  much  better  constitution 
might  have  been  submitted  to  the  electorate. 

In  this  connection,  the  automatic  reapportionment  feature 
of  P.  R.,  especially  the  system  used  in  New  York  City  where 
a  fixed  quota  of  votes  always  elects  one  representative,  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  significant  advantages  of  the  new 
type  of  voting.  Each  and  every  election  is  in  itself  a  reap- 
portionment— the  number  of  persons  elected  depends  upon  the 
number  of  persons  who  voted.  In  New  York  City,  75,000 
votes  always  elects  a  councilman.  Unicameral  state  legisla- 
tures elected  by  proportional  representation,  either  from  the 
state  at  large  or  from  a  few  large  constituencies  on  a  "fixed 


quota"  basis,  would  provide  a  permanent  solution  for  the 
reapportionment  problem  which  arises  periodically  because 
of  population  shifts,  and  which  is  seldom  settled,  thanks  to 
the  understandable  unwillingness  of  rotten  boroughs  to  dis- 
lodge themselves  from  the  places  of  power. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  problem  of  securing 
more  honest,  more  efficient,  and  more  progressive  govern- 
ment, is  a  problem  of  education.  To  a  great  extent  these 
educational  tasks  have  been  accomplished  and  are  being  ac- 
complished. The  great  need  of  the  hour  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible and  attractive  for  the  educated  and  disinterested  citizen 
to  assume  his  proper  responsibility  toward  government,  to 
procure  the  vote  for  him  where  necessary,  as  in  the  South, 
and  to  make  him  feel  that  his  votes  will  count  in  some  way, 
even  though  he  does  not  agree  with  a  majority  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  It  is  this  last  mentioned  task — a  rather  modest  one 
—that  is  particularly  well  filled  by  the  device  of  P.  R. 

There  are  many  who  felt  that  the  sharp  decline  in  the 
representation  of  Fusion  forces  in  the  New  York  City  Council 
was  an  indication  that  P.  R.  had  failed  to  do  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do — namely,  to  insure  that  New  York  would  be 
well  governed  forever.  Actually,  of  course,  it  can  do  no  such 
thing.  It  can  encourage  honest  civic  activities  by  holding 
forth  greater  promise  of  election  to  independents  and  mem- 
bers of  minority  parties,  and  it  can  assure  almost  every  care- 
ful voter  that  his  ballot  will  count.  It  can  substitute  con- 
stituencies of  civic  or  political  interest  for  the  geographical 
constituency,  which  in  most  large  cities  today  is  an  anachron- 
ism. In  this  way  it  may  be  directly  responsible  for  a  re- 
surgence of  civic  interest.  But  those  who  see  in  P.  R.  a 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  machine,  in  New  York  or  any 
city,  are  sure  to  be  disappointed.  For  at  its  very  best,  P.  R. 
can  do  nothing  more  than  reflect  the  opinions  of  a  com- 
munity more  accurately;  it  cannot  of  itself  improve  them. 


J.     .     .     NEVER 
WORRY    OUR 
HAPPY    ANNUITANTS 


Send  for  the  booklet  "A  Gift  That 
Lives"    which    explains    the    plan. 


DESPITE  disturbed  world  conditions 
the  American  Bible  Society  has 
never  failed  to  meet  the  payments 
on  Annuity  Agreements.  No  cou- 
pons to  clip,  no  papers  to  sign  and 
mail.  You  simply  receive  your 
checks  at  stated  intervals  .  .  .  that's 
all  there  is  to  a  plan  which  has 
brought  comfort  and  good  cheer  to 
thousands  of  men  and  women. 

Annuity  Agreements  are  fre- 
quently used  to  provide  for  the 
future  years  of  a  loved  one  whose 
present  income  is  temporary  or  in- 
sufficient. This  safe,  practical  plan 
gives  security  and  peace  of  mind  for 
the  coming  years,  and  also  the 
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AN  EXPOSE   OF  CIVILIZATION  AND  LIFE  IN   THE  JUNGLES 


WE  CAN  LOOK  NOT  ONLY  TO  BRITAIN'S  AWAKENING  BUT  TO  OUR 

own  past  for  an  example  of  the  positive  appeal  of  democ- 
racy. We  can  recall  Mr.  Wilson's  burning  appeal  to  con- 
sciences in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy  believed  him. 
This  time  we  would  do  well  to  believe  our  own  line  our- 
selves. For  surely  if  anything  at  all  in  these  past  two  decades 
is  clear,  this  is  clear:  that  we  came  very  close  to  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and  that  we  failed  and  are  now 
beginning  all  over  again. 

We  have  just  made  a  bold  and  imaginative  move — the 
destroyers  and  the  bases.  But  compared  with  Britain  we  are 
still  back  along  about  the  period  of  the  guarantee  to  Poland 
in  the  spring  of  1939.  More  and  bolder  moves  should  be 
possible,  for  courage  breeds  courage  and  the  bold  embolden 
by  their  example. 

If  we  boldly  take  the  short  cut  now,  we  will  have  to  make 
no  brutal  about-face.  We  have  never  interned  any  anti-Nazis 
with  the  Nazis,  never  having  interned  any  Nazis.  We  have 
no  Chamberlain  to  pry  loose;  no  accredited  leaders  of  ours 
ever  condoned  the  betrayals  though  they  were  often  criminally 
advised  so  that  they  did,  in  effect,  follow  a  course  parallel  to 
that  of  the  appeasers.  Therefore,  only  the  advisers  need  go 
and  probably  should  go  since,  even  if  repentant  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  wear  sackcloth,  much  less  to  forgive  the 
peoples  whom  they,  by  their  acts  of  omission  if  nothing  more, 
helped  betray  to  the  Thing  that  we  now  must  prepare  to 
resist  ourselves.  There  must  be  men  equally  competent  who 
were  also  right  who  could  replace  them. 

By  taking  such  a  short  cut  we  would  offend  no  one  abroad 
whom  we  have  not  already  offended.  All  the  great  voices  of 
our  own  land  have  spoken  more  or  less  well  of  democracy 
and  more  or  less  ill  of  the  dictators  against  whom  we  are 
preparing.  Many  of  them  would  prefer  some  other  kind  of 
war  against  people  they  hate  more.  But  Britain  finally  found, 
after  much  make-believe,  that  she  had  to  take  the  war  as 
offered  to  her,  and  fight  it  accordingly.  The  war  imposed  its 
own  definitions  on  Britain  and  the  patrioteers  could  no  longer 
cling  to  theirs.  Either  they  were  for  Britain  or  for  Hitler. 
That  cleared  the  air  a  lot,  but  the  new  clarity  can't  be  en- 
joyed because  it  came  so  late  in  the  day  and  falling  bombs 
occupy  the  foreground. 

So,  unless  we  wait  too  long,  the  war  will  impose  its  defini- 
tion on  us.  Then,  like  the  British,  we  shall  see  the  enemy 
at  home  more  clearly  and  we  shall,  if  we  have  been  bold  and 
wise  in  time,  grow  to  like  the  refugees  better  for  understand- 
ing them  better.  What  more  moving  embodiment  of  the 
essentials  for  which  this  democracy  always  stands  in  crisis 
can  be  found  than  the  anti-fascists  who  fought  against  the 
arch-enemy  of  those  ideals,  who  were  betrayed  by  the  "democ- 
racies," who  after  betrayal  were  imprisoned  by  the  peoples 
they  had  fought  to  save,  and  now  today  still  believe  in  those 
essential  principles?  Sold  short  by  the  democracies,  they  are 
still  unwilling  to  sell  the  democracies  short. 

It  all  comes  down  to  this,  that  we  cannot  win  alone  and 
that  when  we  seek  allies  this  time,  it  being  so  very  late  in 
the  day,  we  can  win  only  for  and  by  virtue  of  principles  that 
are  indivisible.  We  have  lost  so  far  in  this  Second  World 
War  because  we  let  the  vitality  go  from  the  most  potent 
Internationale  of  them  all — the  democratic  internationale. 

No,    THE    TIME    HAS    NOT    COME    TO    WRITE    OFF    THE    REFUGEES. 

Write  off  only  the  "refugee  problem"  and  scrap  some  of  the 
expensive  and  unused  machinery  set  up  to  handle  that  prob- 
lem. For  machinery  that  was  too  delicate  to  navigate  in  that 
last  year  of  grace  from  Munich  to  "the  war"  in  September 
1939,  can  hardly  be  the  right  thing  for  this  moment  in  his- 
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tory.  In  that  last  year  of  grace,  scores  of  thousands  could 
have  been  brought  to  safety  if  the  governments  had  been 
willing  to  translate  into  action  only  one  percent  of  the  brave 
words  spoken  at  Evian.  And  in  those  not  very  different 
months  after  the  war  began,  when  it  was  a  "phony  war"  as 
some  may  remember,  tens  of  thousands,  if  no  longer  scores 
of  thousands,  could  have  been  brought  to  a  new  world  in 
which  they  could  at  least  have  carried  on  the  battle  when 
they  were  needed  and  not  just  have  been  left  for  the  trap  to 
be  sprung. 

People  speak  of  the  collapse  in  May  and  June  as  a  disaster 
to  France  and  to  Britain,  her  ally.  So  it  was!  And  disaster 
too  this  collapse  for  Poland,  for  Spain,  for  Czechoslovakia, 
for  all  the  democracies  in  exile  who  thought,  wanted  to 
think,  that  from  France  there  would  swarm  a  second  army 
of  liberation  to  destroy  forever  the  massed  armies  of  the 
Rhine.  And  now,  in  one  short  year,  "Liberte,  Egalite,  et 
Fraternite"  have  been  scraped  from  the  walls  of  France  her- 
self— by  Frenchmen. 

How  many  were  there  of  the  fugitive  democrats  in  France? 
Counting  the  Czech  and  Polish  legions,  the  Spaniards  who 
numbered  150,000  on  the  eve  of  the  collapse,  some  say  six 
hundred  thousand.  Some  say  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
if  there  were  counted  the  non-political  Jews  and  the  other 
exiles  who,  not  branded  anti-fascist  and  so  suspect,  had  more 
or  less  merged  with  French  society. 

Of  these,  some  50,000  were  the  sinew  and  the  hope  of  the 
submerged  democracies.  They  had  fought  too  long  and  too 
well  not  to  inspire  distrust  in  men  like  Daladier  and  Bonnet, 
the  extent  of  whose  devotion  to  democratic  faith  we  now 
know. 

How  many  got  away  before  the  collapse?  No  one  knows 
the  figures.  The  only  mass  emigration  was  of  the  15,000 
Spaniards  to  Mexico  and  other  Spanish  American  countries, 
notably  Chile,  Venezuela  and  Santo  Domingo.  And  they 
got  across  through  the  energy  and  foresight  of  their  own 
government  in  exile,  helped  by  unofficial  refugee  organiza- 
tions. 

And  since  the  collapse,  ont  can  only  guess  from  scraps  of 
information  that  have  come  through.  As  to  the  number  of 
legionnaires,  Czech,  Polish,  Spanish,  Italian,  German — killed 
or  captured  in  volunteer  battalions  or  in  labor  corps — there 
are  no  estimates  at  all.  There  was  a  Spanish  battalion  on  the 
Somme.  A  half  dozen  of  its  survivors  reached  England.  .  .  . 

As  to  the  percentage  of  refugees  caught  by  the  Nazis  in 
"occupied  France"  one  can  make  a  rough  guess.  Some  of 
those  in  concentration  camps  fared  better  than  the  others, 
it  would  seem.  Many  of  them  were  released  in  time  by 
friendly  French  officials  and  told  to  run  for  it.  Many  hun- 
dreds reached  England.  Among  them  were  Dr.  Negrin  and 
several  Ministers  of  the  Spanish  Republican  Government, 
who  escaped  on  a  Greek  freighter  from  Bayonne. 

To  imagine  the  fate  of  refugees  for  whose  physical  selves 
the  police  files  in  Berlin,  Rome,  and  Madrid  have  lusted,  is 
all  too  easy.  Spanish  Republicans  are  being  rounded  up  by 
an  obliging  Gestapo  and  taken  to  Franco's  border  and  on  to 
Madrid. 


little  Graziella 
wants  a  gold  star 

MONTH  AFTER  MONTH,  she  hopes  to  see  that  star  "for  neatness" 
shining  on  her  report  card.  It's  never  there. 

/(  should  be!  And  one  way -to  help  put  it  there  is  to  give  Graziclla'g 
mother  some  extra  help  to  keep  her  children  and  home  cleaner. 

Fels-Naptha  will  give  her  extra  help.  For  two  busy  cleaners  work 
side  by  side  in  this  friendly  golden  bar.  Unusually  good  soap  and 
plenty  of  naptha.  They  loosen  dirt  quicker — even  in  cool  water.  They 
make  it  easier  to  get  more  washing  and  cleaning  done. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHAODOR 


IN  "OCCUPIED  FRANCE"  THERE  is  LITTLE  OR  NOTHING  TO  BL 
done  with  the  refugees.  In  "unoccupied  France"  there  is 
much  to  do.  There  is  first  of  all  a  most  delicate  rescue  job. 
That  it  should  have  been  attempted  at  all  proves  that  there 
is  vitality  yet  in  the  democratic  idea.  Much  more  can  be 
done.  How  much  more  depends  now  entirely  on  what  funds 
are  made  available.  Some  anti-fascist  refugees  have  reached 
this  country  by  clipper  or  by  Greek  steamer — the  only  means 
of  transportation  between  Lisbon  and  New  York.  Through 
the  efforts  of  American  democrats  some  chance  of  escape  is 
being  given  others  who  haven't  the  price  of  a  clipper  seat 
nor  the  claim  to  evacuation  on  an  American  cruiser,  and 
(Continued  on  page  526) 
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quite  often  no  passports,  but  do  have  the  honor  of  being 
wanted  by  Hitler's,  Mussolini's  and  Franco's  secret  police. 

As  yet  only  a  thin  trickle  of  anti-Nazis  and  anti-fascists  has 
reached  Lisbon  and  the  ports  of  French  Morocco  where  the 
Nazis  have  not  yet  asserted  themselves.  They  can  get 
through  only  on  their  own  wits.  All  that  can  be  done  for  them 
is  to  see  that  they  are  given  funds  with  which  to  supplement 
their  ingenuity.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  with  ade- 
quate funds  hundreds  could  slip  out  in  various  ways;  "free 
France,"  under  the  terms  of  the  Armistice,  gives  no  exit 
visas  to  anyone  in  whom  the  Gestapo  and  presumably  the 
OVRA  is  interested. 

Most  of  them  manage  somehow  to  cross  at  least  part  of 
Spain.  Thus  this  way  of  escape  is  not  open  to  Spaniards 
from  "unoccupied  France."  Another  way  must  be  found  for 
them.  President  Cardenas  of  Mexico  has  offered  to  take  them 
all  at  his  expense.  He  is  supposedly  counting  on  Spanish 
Republican  funds  held  in  Mexico. 

Either  ships  will  have  to  be  sent  with  guarantees  from  bel- 
ligerents to  Marseilles  or  else  Franco  will  have  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  let  sealed  Red  Cross  trains  cross  his  territory. 
There  is  a  precedent,  for  under  international  guarantees,  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  Republican  Government,  thousands 
of  Franco  sympathizers  who  took  refuge  in  the  Embassies 
and  Legations  in  Madrid  in  1936  were  eventually  evacuated. 
Franco,  of  course,  scorns  such  "liberal  softness."  Yet  he  might 
have  a  price.  Only  Washington  and  London  could  tempt 
him,  if  they  chose  to  do  it.  The  evacuation  job  is  not  as 
huge  as  the  newspapers  have  suggested.  There  were  fewer 
than  150,000  Spanish  refugees  in  all  France  in  May.  Prob- 
ably not  more  than  15,000  to  20,000  are  of  enough  interest 
to  Franco  for  us  to  put  them  in  the  class  of  the  sorely  en- 
dangered. 

FOR     THOSE     FUGITIVES     WHO     CANNOT     ESCAPE,     OUR     ALLIES     OF 

tomorrow,  our  allies  in  fact  all  these  years  without  our  grasp- 
ing that  fact,  there  is  the  very  important  job  to  be  done  of 
keeping  them  alive  in  body  and  spirit.  Reports  from  Mar- 
seilles indicate  that  the  mere  fact  that  American  committees 
are  known  to  be  trying  to  help  has  caused  rejoicing  beyond 
all  justification.  There  had  previously  been  reports  of  suicides 
among  those  who  felt  themselves  utterly  and  finally  trapped. 
Here  again  their  distress  can  be  alleviated  on  a  scale  directly 
proportionate  to  the  funds  made  available  to  the  committees 
who  have  undertaken  to  do  what  they  can. 

If  these  committees  must  continue  to  depend  wholly  on 
private  contributions,  their  work  will  hardly  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  symbolic,  as  far  as  the  major  issue  is  concerned. 
No  public  money  seems  possible  as  yet.  There  are  of  course 
millions  of  dollars  in  American  investments  in  both  parts 
of  France  that  might  be  utilized  for  this  American  defense 
job  on  a  distant  front.  This  could  be  done  only  if  the  United 
States  Government  were  willing  to  reimburse  American  in- 
vestors in  dollars  in  this  country  for  large  holdings  turned 
over  to  refugee  agencies.  This  would  serve  a  double  defense 
purpose:  first,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  our  hapless  allies 
during  the  dark  days;  second,  to  diminish  the  appeasement 
mood  of  investors  who  naturally  enough  allow  their  invest- 
ments to  color  their  thinking.  This  is  not  offered  as  an  im- 
mediate practicable  idea. 

To  make  the  Americas  safe  for  the  democrats  who,  by  the 
accident  of  birth,  happened  to  be  the  first  in  the  path  of  the 
Thing  ought  to  be  easy  and  doubtless  would  be,  but  for  two 
obstacles  not  wholly  unrelated  to  each  other  or  to  our  de- 
fense problem. 


One  is  the  fact  that  the  powerful  elements  that  are  still,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  speculating  on  a  Nazi  victory  find  it 
safer  and  more  effective  to  hammer  away  with  the  old  "red 
menace"  line  left  over  from  the  days  when  ^they  had  such 
notable  success  in  branding  as  "communist"  any  and  all 
resistance  to  the  earlier  and  stealthier  advance  of  the  Axis— 
or  even  disapproval  thereof.  That  this  should  still  prove  ef- 
fective seems  miraculous  a  year  after  the  Nazi-Soviet  Pact 
by  virtue  of  which  the  Bolsheviki  have  made  their  consider- 
able "frontier  adjustments" — their  first  expansions  in  that 
line  although  obviously  not  their  last. 

The  other  obstacle  to  the  safety  of  democrats  of  all  kinds 
in  the  New  World  is  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  Spanish 
Falange  and  the  friends  and  supporters  of  Generalissimo 
Franco's  Spain  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission  as  spearhead 
for  Nazi-Fascist  penetration  in  the  New  World.  Though 
nearer  to  belligerency  on  the  side  of  the  Axis  than  ever 
Mussolini  was  in  the  months  when  he  too  was  posing  as 
"non-belligerent,"  Fascist  Spain  still  enjoys  immunity  in  its 
New  World  activities  pushing  its  own  imperial  projects  on 
behalf  of  its  principals  in  spite  of  great  official  wariness  in 
Washington  and  "disappointment"  shown  by  some  of  the 
Generalissimo's  loudest  champions  in  this  country.  Until 
his  superiors  actually  order  him  into  war  against  Gibraltar, 
French  Morocco,  or  Portugal,  it  seems  that  Franco  will  en- 
joy special  favor  and  maybe  even  afterwards.  That  Franco's 
friends  and  the  powerful  international  organization  which, 
from  the  beginning,  has  been  his  most  effective  support  should 
be  working  hand  in  glove  to  promote  an  Almazan  rebellion 
in  Mexico,  in  their  own  interests,  and  should  be  smearing  the 
Chilean  Popular  Front  in  preparation  for  future  develop- 
ments, seems  natural  enough.  That  the  same  propagandists 
are  saying  the  same  things  about  the  Mexico  of  Cardenas  and 
Avila  Camacho  that  they  used  to  say  about  the  Spanish 
Republic  shows  either  limited  imagination  or  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  efficacy  of  a  tried  technique. 

Some  idea  of  the  power  of  this  combination  which  fronts 
for  Franco  and  his  masters  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at 
the  Havana  Conference  the  Spanish  Falange  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  discussion  of  the  Fifth  Column  perils,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  American  delegation  was  keenly  aware  of 
the  Falange's  zeal  in  performing  its  many  functions  in  Cuba 
and  supposedly  knows  what  everyone  else  knows  about  its 
strength  in  Puerto  Rico,  our  "Gibraltar." 

Nor  at  Havana  was  there  any  interest  in  the  Mexican 
proposal  to  rescue  the  anti-fascist  refugees,  particularly  the 
Spaniards,  from  France.  Nor,  as  far  as  anyone  can  discover, 
is  there  any  official  or  foundational  interest  being  shown  in 
this  country  in  the  Spanish  colleges,  schools,  and  publishing 
houses  that,  passionately  democratic  in  the  best  liberal  Spanish 
tradition,  are  struggling  against  fascist,  anti-democratic  and 
anti-American  propaganda  in  Spanish  America.  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  say  that  our  abler  diplomats  and  State  Department 
officials  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  situation.  There  seems  no 
longer  any  uncharitableness  towards  Spanish  Republicans  and 
the  fact  that  90  percent  of  them  remain  convinced  democrats 
in  spite  of  the  betrayal  of  their  Republic  by  those  who  should 
have  been  its  friends,  seems  now  better  understood. 

ONE  CAN  ONLY  HOPE  THAT  BEFORE  LONG  OUR  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

will  provide  some  gauge,  like  the  modest  plan  I  have  pro- 
posed, by  which  we  can  recognize  the  Nazi-Fascists  and  any 
occasional  allies  they  might  have  on  all  fronts,  here  at  home 
and  in  Spanish  America,  as  well  as  abroad.  Unless  we  get 
some  very  lucky  breaks  we  may  have  to  do  some  of  the 
fighting— and  on  this  side.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
energy  to  have  to  be  fighting  the  Nazi-Fascism  of  the  Rome- 
Berlin  Axis  on  some  fronts  while  embracing  it  under  a  trans- 
parent disguise  on  others,  as  was  the  curious  case  of  the 
French  Republic,  which  at  this  writing  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered irreparable  if  not  mortal  damage  from  the  confusion. 
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their  executives.  A  valuable  model  for  all  types 
of  social  work  organizations.  $2.00 
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IN  EUROPE? 

To  keep  fully  informed  read  The  Manches- 
ter Guardian,  for  more  than  a  century 
Europe's  leading  liberal  newspaper.  Mailed 
directly  by  the  publisher,  copies  of  The 
Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  arrive  with- 
out censorship  delay,  bringing  news  from 
the  actual  seat  of  war  directly  to  your  let- 
ter box  sometimes  as  much  as  two  weeka 
quicker  than  first-class  mail.  Take  advan- 
tage of  our  introductory  offer :  for  13  weeks 
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search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEXT  MONTH  Survey  Graphic  WILL  PUBLISH 
a  special  group  of  articles  on  specific  as- 
pects of  this  whole  range  of  problems.  Now 
(page  486)  a  talented  journalist  whose  in- 
terest in  upholding  the  right  to  live  of  all 
who  have  been  overtaken  by  Hitler  (or 
Franco,  or  Mussolini,  or  Stalin)  has  never 
flagged,  summarizes  the  facts  which  are 
reaching  him  from  western  Europe.  Jay 
Allen  was  a  war  correspondent  in  the 
Spanish  war;  he  returned  an  emboldened 
publicist  for  democracy.  Now,  as  an  active 
member  of  many  refugee  committees,  he 
lives  in  New  York  and  lectures  throughout 
the  United  States;  he  recently  returned 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  Conference 
at  Havana. 


THE  GIST  OF  IT 

(Continued  jrom  page  483) 


published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  in  October. 
Mr.  Adamic  is  now  editor  of  Common 
Ground,  a  quarterly  just  launched  by  the 
Common  Council  for  American  Unity. 
(Page  489) 

As    COLLEGES    AND     UNIVERSITIES     BEGIN     AN- 

other  year,  a  distinguished  American  writer 
issues  a  special  message  to  the  alumni  of 
privately  endowed  institutions.  (Page  498) 
Mrs.  Banning,  a  resident  of  Duluth,  Minn., 
is  a  novelist  who  takes  an  active  interest 
in  public  affairs. 


As    A    TIMELY    FOOTNOTE    TO    TODAY'S    DRAMA 

of  New  World  interest  in  Old  World 
people,  Louis  Adamic  shares  with  us  a 
pertinent  chapter  from  his  remarkable  vol- 
ume which  has  been  under  preparation 
for  two  years — "From  Many  Lands,"  to  be 


WERNER  GUTTMANN,  A  YOUNG  GERMAN  NOW 
becoming  a  citizen  of  this  country,  studied 
the  basic  organization  of  what  has  come 
to  be  called  the  Fifth  Column  before  it  was 
given  a  name.    On  page  503  he  portrays 
the   Nazi   set-up   abroad.    Next   month    a 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 
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Survey  Graphic  symposium  will  give  a 
cross-section  of  American  opinion,  propos- 
als, and  programs  on  how,  within  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  to  identify  and  counteract  what- 
ever Fifth  Column  activities  are  prevalent 
in  the  United  States. 

JEROME  H.  SPINGARN,  WHO  ANALYZES  THE 
career  of  proportional  representation  in  lo- 
cal government  (page  509),  is  a  young 
lawyer  who  has  contributed  to  Harpers  and 
the  law  reviews. 

'THE  DEATH  OF  LILLIAN  WALD  WAS  A  SPECIAL 
loss  to  Survey  Associates  as  well  as  to 
New  York  and  the  nation.  George  W. 
Alger,  who  knew  Miss  Wald  intimately, 
and  who  was  actively  identified  with  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement  and  the  Nursing 
Service  as  a  member  of  the  board,  recalls 
Miss  Wald  in  an  engaging  article,  "Memory 
of  an  Old  Friend."  (Page  513)  Mr.  Alger 
is  a  prominent  lawyer,  essayist,  and  public 
spirited  citizen. 
GRAPHIC) 
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work  in  your  own  home.  Every  assignment  you  send  in 
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EXPERT  INSTRUCTION 

An  experienced  writer  or  editor  takes  you  in  hand,  answering  all 
your  questions,  helping  you  find  the  type  of  work  for  which  you 
are  naturally  suited.  Before  long  you  are  writing  in  your  own 
home  fiction  stories,  essays,  short  sketches,  whatever  you  are  best 
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SEND  THE  COUPON  TODAY  for  the  free  booklet  which  tells 
about  opportunities  in  magazine  writing. 
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UBLISHES  SOON 


SEVEN   ARTICLES  THAT   LOOK   INTO 
TOMORROW 


FAITH  FOR  THE 
FUTURE 

By  Sir  Norman  Angell, 
and  Dr.  Ernst  Ja'ckh 

Have  spiritual  values  faded  in  a 
materialistic  world?  Two  penetrat- 
ing articles  bring  "a  special  message  to 
Americans.  These  noted  Europeans 
express  an  inspiring  philosophy  of 
faith  reinforced  by  profound  personal 
reflection  and  recent  experience.  Sir 
Norman  Angell,  author  and  lecturer, 
is  well  known  in  the  United  States; 
Dr.  Ernst  Jackh,  formerly  president 
of  the  Hochschule  fur  Politik,  Berlin, 
has  just  accepted  a  post  at  Columbia 
University. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY 
OF  INDUSTRY  AND 
OF  LABOR 

By  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr., 
and  Philip  Murray 

A  pair  of  articles  by  the  chairman 
of  General  Motors  and  a  leader  of 
the  CIO  which  measure  the  new 
burdens  and  opportunities  of  industry 
and  labor  in  a  time  of  world  crisis 
and  American  rearmament. 

SHOULD  WE  FEED 
HITLER'S  VICTIMS? 

Are  there  any  means  of  reconciling 
America's  desire  to  aid  victims  of 
fascist  conquest  with  our  determina- 
tion to  do  nothing  that  will  strength- 
en their  oppressors?  Can  American 
relief  workers  count  on  honest  coop- 


eration from  local  groups  in  the  con- 
quered countries?  Can  food  and 
funds  be  kept  from  the  Nazis,  or 
from  helping  Hitler  indirectly?  Look 
for  an  authoritative  discussion  of 
these  fundamental  questions  in  an 
early  issue  of  Survey  Graphic. 

BACK  OF  THE 
YARDS 

By  Kathryn  Close 

Upton  Sinclair  once  called  it  "The 
Jungle" — the  boisterous  Chicago 
neighborhood  otherwise  known  as 
"Back  of  the  Yards."  Today  it  has 
again  attracted  nationwide  attention. 
Kathryn  Close  tells  about  a  neighbor- 
hood movement  which  is  weaving  the 
aspirations  of  business,  labor,  the 
church,  the  club  and  the  school  into 
a  new  pattern  for  democratic  action. 

LET'S  WIPE  OUT 
TUBERCULOSIS 

By  Louis  I.  Dublin 

If  we  put  our  minds  and  money 
to  it  we  can  wipe  out  tuberculosis  in 
20  years,  contends  the  vice-president 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company.  He  presents  his  program 
in  Survey  Graphic  where  Surgeon 
General  Parran,  you  will  recall,  first 
presented  to  the  lay  reader  a  program 
to  stamp  out  syphilis. 

BOOK   NUMBER 

In  next  month's  fall  book  num- 
ber, authoritative  reviewers  will 
cover  the  genuinely  significant  vol- 
umes recently  issued  in  the  field  of 
public  affairs. 


WHAT  READERS 
SAY  ABOUT 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

UfiUTTMANN'S  Fifth  Column 
VJ  is  by  far  the  most  wonder- 
fully enlightening  article  on  this 
subject  I  have  ever  read  and  you 
are  certainly  rendering  a  tremen- 
dous service  to  our  country  in 
publishing  this  information."  A 
Rhode  Island  subscriber. 

«T^HE  article  on  the  Fifth  Col- 
JL  umn  by  Werner  Guttmann  is 
so  clear  and  impressive,  that  I 
wish  it  could  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  and  sold  for  a 
small  sum,  small  enough  for  even 
the  poorest  to  buy."  An  Ohio  li- 
brarian. 


feel  that  you 
^^  are  doing  a  fine,  sane  edu- 
cational job  in  these  days  when 
most  things  we  read  are  filled 
with  poison  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other." An  Illinois  subscriber,  send- 
ing a  gift  subscription. 

«"V7'OU  have  done  a  great  piece 
JL  of  constructive  work  and  de- 
serve the  hearty  thanks  of  all 
who  are  concerned  with  social 
welfare."  A  clergyman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

«T  REGARD  the  Survey  Graphic 
JL  as  one  of  the  foremost  maga- 
zines for  keeping  one  in  touch  and 
alive  to  the  most  important  devel- 
opments in  our  social  and  indus- 
trial life."  A  subscriber  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

(IT  AM  well  pleased  with  the 
JL  high  level  of  journalistic  en- 
deavor which  the  Survey  Graphic 
achieves."  A  professor  of  sociology 
from  Wisconsin. 

«TF  I  am  obliged  to  cut  down 
JL  on  my  list  of  periodicals, 
Survey  Graphic  shall  not  be  taken 
from  me!  And  when  I  first  open 
it,  I  shall  turn  to  Through  Neigh- 
bors' Doorways  and  when  that  is 
finished  I  will  turn  back  and  begin 
at  the  first  page."  A  distinguished 
author  from  Maine. 
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LUXURIOUS  VOLUMES 


418  OF  THE  WORLD'S  MASTERPIECES 

22,407  PAGES  OF  SUPERB  READING 

THE  FAMOUS  LECTURE  VOLUME 

THE  DAILY  READING  GUIDE 

THE  UNIQUE  GENERAL  INDEX 

FOR 
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GREATEST  INVESTMENT  I  \ 
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YouVe  hoped  for  it! 
Now  the  day  has  come! 

The  Harvard  Classics  at  a  Price  Per  Volume 
l/3  the  Cost  of  Popular  Fiction! 


These  an 
Pull  library 
size  volumes 
S'/t"  x  8V," 

<•  IV,* 


YES  !  It's  absolutely  true !  Now  you 
can  own  DR.  ELIOT'S  FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF  OF  BOOKS  at  a  price  per  volume 
\4  the  cost  of  current  popular  fiction  !  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  these  world- 
famous  books  have  they  been  offered  at 
a  price  so  low ! 

Think  what  this  means  !  Here  are  the 
books  that  ambitious  men  and  women 
everywhere  have  used  to  win  success  and 
happiness !  Over  half  a  million  sets  of 
fifty  volumes  each— or  2.5,000,000  actual 
volumes — have  gone  into  American  homes ! 
To  avail  themselves  of  the  inspiration  of 
these  masterful  books,  thousands  have 
paid  several  times  our  present  price  and 
they  have  been  repaid  a  hundred-fold  in 
dividends  represented  by  mental  and  cul- 
tural development  and  material  advance- 
ment. 

Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

(The  Harvard  Classics) 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard 
University  for  forty  years,  made  it  a  vital 
part  of  his  life's  work  to  assemble  this 
superb  library.  As  he  himself  has  said, 
"IN  THESE  BOOKS  ARE  THE  ESSEN- 
TIALS OF  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION". 
It  was  Dr.  Eliot's  hope  that  some  day  the 
price  of  these  fifty  volumes  might  be 
made  so  low  that  no  one  need  be  denied 
the  inspiration  of  their  pages.  Now  that 
hope  is  realized!  The  present  price  places 
DR.  ELIOT'S  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF 
BOOKS  within  the  reach  of  every  aspir- 
ing person  in  America! 

Here  Is  the  Greatest  Book  Bargain  Ever  Offered 
In  this  magnificent  library  are  gathered 
the  greatest  writings,  the  cream  of  litera- 
ture, the  finest  expression  of  the  genius 
of  mankind.  Buying  these  treasures  separ- 
ately would  cost  a  staggering  sum  !  Bren- 
tano's,  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  retail 
booksellers  in  the  world,  recently  stated 
that  FOR  ONLY  THE  PARTIAL  CON- 
TENTS OF  THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS, 


IN  ORDINARY  CLOTH-BOUND 
EDITIONS,  THE  COST  WOULD  BE 
$402.00!  Yet  you  can  have  this  mar- 
velous set,  beautifully  printed,  handsome- 
ly and  uniformly  bound,  for  a  very  small 
fraction  of  that  cost ! 

This  beautiful  new  Library  Edition  of 
The  Harvard  Classics  brings  you  the  com- 
plete contents  of  DR.  ELIOT'S  FIVE- 
FOOT  SHELF  OF  BOOKS.  Every  word 
every  line,  every  paragraph,  every  illustra- 
tion is  here !  Included  are  the  Daily  Read- 
ing Guide  and  the  unique  General  Index 
with  its  76,000  entries  guiding  the  reader 
to  an  acquisition  of  world  culture  — 
supplying  the  fundamentals  of  a  college 
education. 

Only  Fifty  Cents  a  Week 

Take  advantage  of  the  most  liberal  terms 
ever  offered  in  the  history  of  these  fifty 
incomparable  volumes!  For  an  initial 
payment  as  low  as  $2.00  you  may  have 
this  complete  set  delivered  to  your  home 
with  all  shipping  charges  prepaid.  BUT 
YOU  MUST  NOT  DELAY!  THESE 
PRICES  MAY  HOLD  FOR  ONLY  A 
LIMITED  TIME.  THEREFORE,  WE 
URGE  YOU  TO  ACT  AT  ONCE! 

These  Beautiful  Books  Free 
The  famous  little  book,  "Fifteen  Min- 
utes a  Day",  furnishes  you  with  full  in- 
formation about  The  Harvard  Classics. 
It  gives  Dr.  Eliot's  own  plan  of  reading — 
is  packed  with  helpful,  practical  informa- 
tion. Also,  for  a  limited  time  only,  we 
will  send  you  "Men  Behind  the  Classics" 
which  contains  dramatic  biographies  of 
men  whose  immortal  writings  appear  in 
The  Harvard  Classics.  A  fine  piece  of 
literature.  Both  of  these  booklets  will  be 
sent  you  free,  postpaid  and  without 
obligation.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  below. 

DR.  ELIOT'S  FIVE- FOOT  SHELF  OF  BOOKS 

(THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS) 


THIS  COUPON  ENTITLES  YOU  TO  FREE  BOOKLETS  (For  Adults  Only) 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  CORPORATION  HCY  524 

World's  Largest  Subscription  Booksellers, 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Yes  !  I  am  interested  in  receiving  by  mail,  free  and  without  obligation,  your 
valuable  booklet,  "Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day",  describing  the  famous  library. 
Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  (The  Harvard  Classics)  and  containing 
Dr.  Eliot's  own  plan  of  constructive  reading.  Also  the  beautiful  brochure, 
the  "Men  Behind  the  Classics". 
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OUR  PART 

IN   NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 


THE  BELL  SYSTEM  IS  A  NATION-WIDE 
TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  — READY  TO  SERVE 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  NORMAL  TIMES 
OR  EMERGENCY.  IT  HAS  .  . 

1.  The  trained  forces  to  operate  telephone  equip- 
ment and  plant. 

2.  The  trained  staffs  to  direct  these  operations. 

3.  The  latest  motorized,  mechanized  telephone 
groups  of  great  mobility  which  can  concen- 
trate anywhere  quickly. 

4.  A  dependable  service  of  supply  that  reaches 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

5.  A  source  of   supply  —  the  Western   Electric 
Company,  devoted  to  telephone  manufacture. 

6.  A  great  laboratory  that  brings  the  advance 
of   science  to  bear  on  the  improvement  of 
telephony. 


THE  BELL  SYSTEM  IS  READY  TO  DO  ITS  PART  IN  THE  NATION'S  PROGRAM  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Walter  S.  Gifford,  President,  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company 


7.  The  financial  strength  to  keep  going  and  work 
ahead  for  the  future. 


Each  is  important.  All  are  necessary  for  good 
telephone  service  from  day  to  day  and  for  the 
needs  of  national  defense.  It  is  the  organization, 
the  team-work,  that  counts.  That  means  trained, 
experienced  men  and  management,  working  to- 
gether and  planning  ahead,  so  that  the  right 
material  and  the  right  "know  how"  will  be  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 


The  Gist  of  It 


FOUR    ARTICLES    ON    'THE    STRENGTH    OF    THE 

United  States"  are  led  off  by  Samuel  Graf- 
ton,  gifted  columnist  of  the  Neu>  Yori^ 
Post,  who  adds  up  our  resources,  experi- 
ence, and  democratic  strength  in  contrast 
with  the  weaker,  even  though  formidable, 
forced  ersatz  economy  of  the  Nazis.  (Page 
533)  Mr.  Grafton  is  the  author  of  a  chal- 
lenging new  volume,  "All  Out!"  published 
by  Simon  &  Schuster. 

SECOND,  BEULAH  AMIDON,  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR, 
appraises  our  ability  to  organize  industrial 
production.  (Page  537). 

ALDEN  STEVENS  BRINGS  THE  DEFENSE  PICTURE 
close  home  to  every  local  community. 
(Page  541)  Mr.  Stevens,  a  versatile  young 
journalist,  is  interested  in  social  and  civic 
developments.  His  last  article  dealt  with 
Indians  under  the  New  Deal. 

THE    KEYSTONE    OF    DEFENSE,    OF    COURSE,    IS 

the  morale  of  the  nation.  Eighteen  prom- 
inent leaders  in  American  life  contribute  to 
an  important  symposium  on  Americans 
vs.  Fifth  Columnists.  (Page  545)  Their 
statements  are  in  response  to  our  invitation 
to  comment  on  "What  Is  the  Fifth  Col- 
umn?" by  Werner  Guttmann  in  the  last 
issue. 

WlTH   MILITARY  MATTERS  OF  MORE  THAN   OR- 

dinary  interest  these  days  we  present  a  per- 
sonal memoir  of  an  American  soldier — 
General  Pershing.  The  author,  long  an 
officer  in  the  army,  gives  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  Pershing's  treatment  of  a  van- 
quished foe.  (Page  551) 

ON  PAGE  571  WE  PUBLISH  A  SPECIAL  SECTION 

to  this  issue.  Its  subject:  The  refugee  in 
the  world  of  today.  John  F.  Rich,  right 
hand  man  of  Clarence  E.  Picket!  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  Survey  Graphic.  Mr. 
Rich  has  long  been  identified  with  refugee 
relief,  rehabilitation  and  resettlement  pro- 
grams. He  defines  the  problem  of  the  refu- 
gees in  Europe. 

GERHART  SAENGER,  WHO  REPORTS  ON  REFU- 
gee  activities  in  the  United  States  (page 
576),  is  a  sociologist  who  has  been  given 
unusual  opportunities  to  observe  the  work 
of  refugee  organizations.  He  has  written 
for  The  American  Scholar,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged upon  a  book  of  which  his  present 
article  is  a  part. 

PLANS  AND  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  REFUGEE  RESET- 
tlement  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  sur- 
veyed by  Bruno  Lasker  (page  583),  former 
managing  editor  of  Survey  Graphic,  an 
authority  on  geography  and  population 
trends.  His  work  with  the  Institute  of  Pa- 
cific Relations  has  carried  him  to  many  of 
the  far  corners  of  the  world  now  under 
discussion  as  havens  for  at  least  some  part 
of  the  people  who  can  never  enjoy  the  safe- 
guards of  civilization  in  Europe. 
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The  Strength  of  the  United  States 

Four  articles  appraising  the  capacity  of  our  democracy  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  these  times:  I.  We  Can  Produce,  by 
Samuel  Grafton;  II.  We  Can  Organize,  by  Beulah  Amidon; 
III.  Our  Towns  Face  New  Tasks,  by  Alden  Stevens;  IV. 
Americans  vs.  Fifth  Columnists,  a  symposium  by  18  American 
leaders  in  education,  law,  welfare  and  religion. 


I.  We  Can  Produce 


THE  PLANLESS  PROFUSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  SYS- 

tem  creates  in  abundance  the  raw  materials  needed  for 
national  defense.  Our  competitive  and  formless  produc- 
tivity pulls  all  needed  stuffs  out  of  the  earth,  and  shapes 
them  into  a  thousand  useful  forms.  Our  democratic  diffi- 
culties in  the  field  of  defense  flow  from  the  unending  con- 
flict between  the  social  freedom  which  produces  so  greatly, 
and  the  social  disciplines  needed  to  transform  the  mate- 
rials so  produced  into  weapons. 

Yet  it  is  important  for  democratic  morale  that  we 
understand  how  richly  our  system  creates  the  essentials  of 
defense.  This  richness  was  tested  in  the  World  War, 
when,  under  trial  by  fire,  our  economic  fat  was  rendered. 
We  armed  and  equipped  4,000,000  men,  while  filling 
$500,000,000  of  war  orders  for  the  Allies  every  thirty  days. 
Our  national  statistics  became  a  wonderland  for  mad  ac- 
countants during  the  year,  seven  months,  and  five  days 
when  we  were  tested  in  conflict. 

All  definitions  were  changed.  We  had  been  producing 
8,000,000  blankets  per  year.  But  the  army  bought  18,000,- 
000  blankets  in  1918  alone,  needing  as  many  blankets  for 
4,000,000  soldiers  in  one  year  as  100,000,000  private  persons 
had  required  every  two  and  one  quarter  years.  A  civilian 
in  his  home  could  make  do  with  one  blanket;  each  soldier 
in  France  needed  a  blanket  in  his  trench,  another  blanket 
in  the  local  supply  depot  in  case  the  first  blanket  was  lost, 
a  third  blanket  in  course  of  shipment  to  France  as  replace- 
ment for  either  of  the  first  two,  and  a  fourth  blanket  in 
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reserve  in  the  United  States.  A  gap  anywhere  in  this 
chain  might  have  meant  a  freezing  bed,  many  months 
later,  on  the  firing  line.  The  army  had  to  buy  and  secure 
delivery  of  131,800,000  pairs  of  woolen  socks  to  be  able 
to  issue  one  fresh  pair  to  each  soldier  every  twenty-three 
days.  To  meet  such  needs  as  these,  we  turned  to  our 
peacetime  industries  which,  though  they  did  not  produce 
for  war,  constituted  a  moving  reserve  of  raw  materials 
and  transportation  into  which  the  army  could  dip  at  any 
place  along  the  line,  from  factory  yard  to  retail  counter. 

Thus  the  army  wagged  a  finger  at  the  hosiery  and 
underwear  industry  during  the  World  War,  and  made  it 
produce  the  equivalent  of  17,312  freight  cars  in  transpor- 
tation space,  141,800,000  pasteboard  cartons  and  500,000 
wooden  cases,  the  result  of  an  official  suggestion  that  the 
trade  substitute  paper  wrappings  for  boxes  in  shipping'its 
products  about  the  country.  The  proposal  that  thread 
makers  put  200  yards  on  each  spool  instead  of  150  yards 
cleared  the  incredible  total  of  600  freight  cars  for  military 
purposes.  The  silk  dress-goods  industry  was  of  no  use  for 
war,  but  a  hint  that  it  cease  using  tin  compounds  in 
weighting  its  silk  conserved  600,000  pounds  of  the  metal 
for  war  at  a  time  when  famine  conditions  obtained  in  the 
tin  market.  Even  in  the  somewhat  absurd  field  of  chil- 
dren's tin  go-carts  and  tin  toys,  a  change  in  metals  used 
saved  75,000  pounds  of  tin;  and  a  change  in  packing 
practices  released  2,325  freight  cars. 

The  domestic  savings  in  tin,  used  in  almost  every  indus- 
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try,  ran  from  such  tiny  items  as  seven  tons  saved  in  the 

packaging  of  typewriter  ribbons,  to  3,000  tons  saved  when 

the  Bureau  of  Standards  invented  new  formulas  for  solder 

and  Babbitt  metal.  Our  tin-use  program  conserved  enough 

metal  for  an  average  annual  saving  of  13,000  tons  at  a 

time  when  our  imports  were 

limited    to    80,000    tons,    and 

when  every  pound  that  could 

be  discovered  was  desperately 

needed  in  the  manufacture  of 

cans  for  soldiers'  food,  bombs, 

fuses,  flares,  and  a  dozen  other 

military  items.  Enough  tin  was 

diverted   from   normal   use   to 

provide  material  for  43  percent 

of  all  the  tin  plate  made  in  the 

country  in  1917. 

Another  basic  war  need  was 
platinum.  Here,  again,  the  re- 
sources of  a  rich  economy  were 
converted  to  war  use.  Platinum 
was  needed  as  a  catalyst  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid; 
it  was  an  essential  for  ignition 
points,  for  wiring  systems  of 
heavy  guns  operating  at  high 
temperatures,  for  the  manufacture  of  precision  instru- 
ments. The  annual  need  was  calculated  at  36,000  ounces 
for  industry,  plus  special  government  requirements  of 
70,000  ounces.  By  excluding  use  of  the  metal  in  dentistry, 
we  saved  22,500  ounces;  a  direct  call  to  dealers  and  jewel- 
ers produced  59,690  ounces  more.  A  nation  in  which  the 
level  of  dentistry  had  been  more  primitive,  or  one  without 
the  capacity  for  supporting  a  luxury  trade  in  platinum 
jewelry,  would  have  found  itself  more  lacking  than  it  did 
in  one  of  the  most  important  military  materials. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  chairman  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  which  served  in  1917  and  1918,  found  great  stocks 
of  good  war  material  hidden  in  American  warehouses. 
He  tells  the  story  in  his  official  report,  "American  Indus- 
try in  the  War."  (Most  of  the  data  above  is  taken  from 


European 

In  Germany's  poverty-ersatz  economy  glass  takes  the 
place  of  metals  in  pipe — but  this  forced  substitution  of 
materials  often  disrupts  raw  materials  and  wastes  labor 


this  work;  from  the  monumental  "Industrial  America  in 
the  World  War"  by  Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  director  of 
the  wartime  Council  of  National  Defense;  and  from 
Colonel  Leonard  P.  Ayres'  official  report,  "The  War  with 
Germany,"  written  as  chief  of  the  statistics  branch  of  the 

General  Staff.)  Some  of  this 
stored  material  found  by  Mr. 
Baruch  was  being  held  for 
speculative  increase  of  prices, 
but  as  much  more  seems  sim- 
ply to  have  been  "lost"  as  a 
result  of  inventory  inefficiency 
in  a  rich  productive  system.  A 
special  stored  goods  section, 
under  Mr.  Baruch,  with  the 
help  of  fire  insurance  company 
investigators,  located  100,000 
pounds  of  copper  "at  a  junc- 
ture when  it  was  a  godsend 
to  the  Navy,"  found  100,000 
kegs  of  wire  nails,  and  in  all 
discovered  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  goods,  or  one 
fifteenth  of  total  army  and 
navy  requirements  for  the  criti- 
cal year  1918,  when  every 
pound  of  material  counted  because  of  the  disastrously 
severe  and  crippling  winter  which  had  preceded. 

An  industrial  plant  which  was  kept  at  a  high  produc- 
tive level  by  large  civil  needs  in  peacetime  could  be 
expanded  during  war,  by  going  double  and  triple  shift, 
faster  than  a  new  plant  could  be  built.  Our  normal  yearly 
use  of  sulphuric  acid  had  been  little  more  than  4,000,000 
tons;  the  war  need  was  9,000,000  tons;  the  industry  made 
the  jump,  though  it  had  to  substitute  American  sulphur 
for  Spanish  pyrites,  and  to  call  upon  dentists  for  platinum. 
Here  again  our  civil  wealth  and  productiveness  saved  us, 
for  our  older  industries  increased  output  and  met  the  war 
need  far  better  than  the  new  industries,  built  especially 
for  war  use,  ever  succeeded  in  doing.  Because  we  knew 
how  to  work  steel,  we  were  able  to  send  enough  shell  - 


"Without  having  to  produce  oil  from  coal,  we  pul!  almost  three  times  as  much  coal  out  of  the  ground  every  year  as  does  Germany" 
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Ewing  Galloway 

"In  our  defense  philosophy  we  cannot  proceed  as  if  we  have  a  petroleum  shortage,  with  every  other  well  in  Texas  stop- 
pered by  law  against  'surplus'  production."  .  .  .  Hitler  has  to  husband  his  lubricants,  reclaiming  them  for  re-use  (below) 


cases  to  French  munitions  factories 
to  permit  the  Allies,  at  a  critical 
period,  to  increase  their  reserve 
from  13,000,000  shells  to  19,000,000, 
allowing  freer  military  use.  Because 
we  had  not  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence or  preparation  in  the  field  of 
explosives,  we  failed  to  fire  a  com- 
plete American  shell  from  an 
American  gun  before  the  war 
ended,  though  we  placed  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  of  shell 
contracts. 

The  wartime  scissors  of  increas- 
ing military  demand  and  decreas- 
ing civilian  allowances  cut  out  an 
economic  pattern  (officially  re- 
ported by  Colonel  Leonard  P. 
Ayres)  in  which  the  army,  just  be- 
fore Armistice  Day,  owned  all  the 
wool  in  the  country,  and  estimated 
its  requirements  for  the  next  eight 

months  at  246,000,000  pounds  of  this  material,  leaving 
only  15,000,000  pounds  for  the  entire  civil  population. 
This  was  rationing,  but  subtler  means  were  also  used. 
When  our  military  authorities  learned  that  the  Paris 
dressmakers,  in  1918,  were  planning  "colorful"  new 
clothes,  requiring  large  use  of  materials,  they  appealed 
to  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Jusserand,  who  appealed 
to  the  government  in  Paris,  which  appealed  to  the 
couturiers,  who,  in  turn,  evolved  styles  saving  25  per- 
cent of  the  materials  used  in  women's  clothing,  con- 
serving linens  for  airplane  wings,  and  initiating  the  mod- 

n  mode  of  as  few  and  as  light  clothes  as  possible. 


We  saved  enough  bread  to  feed 
200,000  persons  merely  by  elimi- 
nating the  retail  practice  of  return- 
ing unsold  bread  to  wholesalers  as 
waste.  We  gave  a  fillip  to  the  post- 
war industrial  drive  for  standardi- 
zation by  compelling  automobile 
tire  makers  to  reduce  287  styles  and 
sizes  of  tires  to  32;  by  reducing 
types  and  sizes  of  steel  plows  from 
312  to  76;  types  and  sizes  of  disk 
harrowers  from  589  to  38;  front 
and  rear  farm-wagon  gears  from 
7,736  models  to  16.  No  efficiency 
was  lost  in  these  reductions  and 
much  material  was  saved,  because 
inventories  could  be  cut.  In  the  end 
Mr.  Baruch  reported  that  he  had 
found  many  wasteful  practices  in 
American  industry  "which  cost  the 
ultimate  consumers  in  the  aggre- 
gate  enormous  sums  without  en- 
riching the  producers."  Even  our  waste  was  a  source  of 
military  goods;  at  the  peak  of  the  wartime  crisis  a  plan 
was  drawn  up  to  save  a  billion  dollars  a  year  by  putting 
convicts  to  work  reclaiming  materials  from  industrial 
and  domestic  discards. 

II 

THE  RECORD   COMPILED   BY   THE   UNITED    STATES    DURING    THE 

World  War  whispers  two  truths  which  stand  today  in 
timid  conflict  with  loud  and  clangorous  fallacies.  One 
fallacy  is  that  democracy  is  basically  inept,  unsuited  to 
routing  and  marshalling  its  resources,  incapable  of  plan- 
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ning  as  dictators  plan.  The  United  States  Army  laid 
down  a  telegraph  and  telephone  system  of  100,000  miles 
in  France,  reaching  every  corner  of  that  country  and 
handling  47,000  messages  per  day;  built  housing  for 
1,800,000  persons  in  the  United  States  in  twenty  months 
(more  than  the  population  of  Philadelphia  at  the  time) ; 
erected  almost  as  many  buildings  in  France,  where  it  ran 
its  own  quarries,  logging  camps  and  sawmills;  laid  more 
than  1,000  miles  of  railroad  track  in  that  country,  and 
shipped  overseas  1,791  locomotives,  of  which  650  were  car- 
ried in  assembled  form  on  their  own  wheels,  so  that  they 
pulled  away  from  the  dock-side  under  their  own  steam. 
No  American  soldier  in  France  ever  went  without  food 
or  clothing,  except  in  sporadic  cases  due  to  local  battle 
conditions.  From  the  time  American  soldiers  entered  the 
battlelines  in  number,  until  Armistice  Day,  there  was 
never  less  than  45  days'  supply  of  food  in  depots  in 
France.  Toward  the  end  this  reached  a  peak  of  a  71-day 
supply,  in  spite  of  a  paralyzing  influenza  epidemic  at 
home  which  cut  man-hours  of  work  available  in  key 
manufacturing  and  transport  posts  as  much  as  50  percent. 
This  record  of  accumulation,  movement,  and  maintenance 
of  men  and  materials  has  never  been  remotely  approached 
by  Herr  Hitler.  Our  supply  problem  was  the  hardest  of 
any  belligerent,  because  of  our  distance  from  the  field; 
we  approached  it  virtually  without  preparation;  we  met 
it  by  draining  unsuspected  surpluses  and  assets  from  our 
normal  economy.  Our  performance  took  time.  We  did 
not  reach  full-scale  production  until  Armistice  Day;  time 
was  the  only  asset  we  could  not  improvise.  Because  we 
lacked  time  we  had  to  butter  our  way  with  lavish  dis- 
tribution of  war  profits.  But  we  did  it;  the  facts  constitute 
a  great  record  in  spite  of  all  admitted  failings.  They  show 
what  the  rich  resources  of  America  can  accomplish,  once 
the  signal  is  given.  Our  present  need  is  to  see  whether 
we  cannot  now  give  ourselves  the  signal  for  complete 
preparedness  earlier  than  last  time,  and  effect  a  better 
marriage  of  democratic  productivity  with  democratic 
defense  requirements. 

Ill 

HERE  ENTERS  THE  SECOND  DANGEROUS  FALLACY,  WHICH  is 
that  every  nation  must  of  necessity  go  over  to  the  hungry 
side  to  be  strong;  that  it  must  work  long  hours;  that  it 
must  give  up  social  advances  to  survive.  A  defense  pro- 
gram need  not  be  a  net  national  economic  loss  in  a  demo- 
cratic capitalism  rich  in  natural  resources.  Though  it 
forges  millions  of  pounds  of  material  into  economically 
unproductive  forms,  such  as  16-inch  guns  and  bomber 
planes,  it  also  creates  new  plant,  an  addition  to  economic 
wealth;  though  it  devotes  millions  of  man-hours  to  manu- 
facture of  goods  useful  only  in  war,  it  also  creates  new 
skills  and  gives  technical  training  to  a  host  of  workers,  a 
second  net  addition  to  the  economy.  It  may  raise  taxes  for 
all  and,  in  some  cases,  require  a  longer  work-week,  per- 
haps during  a  transition  period.  But  ours  remains  the 
highly  special  defense  problem  of  a  country  with  unusual 
natural  resources  and  millions  of  unused  workers.  If 
every  worker  in  all  our  available  plants  had  to  work 
every  possible  hour  only  to  satisfy  peacetime  needs,  our 
defense  program  would  require  immediate  lowering  of 
the  current  living  standards.  We  would  be  compelled, 
like  Germany,  to  stop  making  something  we  needed  for 
civil  use,  whenever  we  made  a  plane  or  a  gun.  There  is 
no  precisely  comparable  compulsion  upon  us.  We  waste 


almost  as  much  labor  power  in  our  country  as  Hitler  used 
for  his  entire  Wehrwtrtschajt,  or  armament  economy;  we 
have  10,000,000  unemployed;  he  created  9,500,000  jobs  in 
munitions  and  related  fields.  In  this  economic  setting, 
we  shall  have  to  accept  increased  taxes,  increased  debt,  less 
individual  and  business  irresponsibility;  but  we  can,  at 
the  end  of  the  long,  hard,  and  dangerous  road,  set  up  a 
new  outpost  for  ourselves  in  the  form  of  the  goal  of  com- 
plete employment,  which  of  itself  creates  what  accoun- 
tants call  taxables  and  usables.  Perhaps  such  a  new  out- 
post is  what  democracy  needs,  to  match  and  more  than 
inake  up  for  the  fascist  frontier  of  world  domination. 
The  need  for  defense  gives  us  little  choice  but  to  make 
the  effort;  the  admitted  economic  dangers  are  dangers 
that  must  be  run  in  any  case. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  of  our  nor- 
mal democratic  fruitfulness  as  we  start.  It  was  out  of  our 
wealth,  not  poverty,  that  we  rendered  the  resources  which 
enabled  us  to  play  our  part  in  the  World  War.  Where 
women  do  not  have  silk  dresses,  600,000  pounds  of  tin 
cannot  be  saved  in  the  process  of  their  manufacture; 
where  men  do  not  buy  many  suits,  it  is  impossible  to  save 
enough  cloth  for  900,000  uniforms  merely  by  reducing 
the  number  of  store  and  salesman's  samples.  Where  a 
peacetime  industry  run  on  luxurious  lines  does  not  use 
tinfoil  prodigally,  it  is  impossible  to  save  2,000,000  pounds 
of  tin,  as  we  did  during  the  war,  by  cutting  down  on  this 
single  silly  item.  In  this  sense  a  prosperous  civil  life  is  a 
trustee  of  raw  materials  for  potential  military  demands. 

The  word  ersatz,  meaning  substitution  of  a  synthetic 
product  for  a  natural  product,  has  become  a  symbol  of 
the  German  economy,  and  of  its  difference  from  ours. 
We  do  not  now  have,  and  did  not  have  in  the  World 
War,  any  economic  practice  completely  comparable  to 
German  ersatz.  But  we  might  say,  figuratively,  that  we 
had  a  kind  of  "ersatz  of  plenty"  as  against  Germany's 
"ersatz  of  poverty,"  and  this  condition  persists  until  today. 
When  we  substituted  paper  tobacco  packages  for  foil 
during  the  Great  War,  we  were  ersatzing,  in  a  sense,  but 
we  did  so  only  to  make  better  use  of  our  plenty,  not  to 
contrive  replacements  for  our  poverty.  When  Nazi  Ger- 
many laboriously  manufactures  synthetic  Buna  rubber  at 
tremendous  cost  in  electric  power,  or  produces  an  inferior 
petroleum  from  coal,  she  ersatzes  to  produce  materials 
which  she  does  not  have  and  has  never  had.  The  ersatz 
of  plenty  may  make  a  man  use  a  bicycle  instead  of  his 
automobile,  and  give  his  saving  in  gasoline  to  the  govern- 
ment; the  ersatz  of  poverty  promises  that  if  enough 
skilled  chemists  work  long  enough  at  putting  the  right 
hydrocarbons  together,  some  day  gasoline  will  be  cheap 
and  everybody  will  have  a  state-made  "people's"  automo- 
bile or  Volkswagen.  Our  economy,  with  its  admitted 
defects,  is,  by  luck  and  the  accidents  of  development,  an 
economy  of  plenty;  it  tolerates  only  the  ersatz  of  plenty; 
we  accept  complete  synthetic  substitution  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  plastics  for  steering  wheels,  but  only  when  they 
are  better  and  cheaper  than  normal  wood  or  metal.  The 
Nazi  ersatz  for  rubber  costs  as  much  as  seven  times  the 
natural  product;  it  could  not  compete  with  the  natural 
product  in  the  market  place;  it  is  an  ersatz  of  poverty,  it 
makes  progress  only  because  there  is  no  free  market  place 
in  the  Third  Reich  and  because  the  synthetic  article  is 
protected  by  the  dictator's  political  dream  of  "autarky." 
Naturally,  the  Germans  must  go  hungry  if  it  is  their 
intention  to  convert  their  (Continued  on  page  563) 
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II.  We  Can  Organize 


by  BEULAH  AMIDON 

With  ramifications  to  the  farthest  reach  of  our  common  life,  the  national 
defense  program  goes  forward.  That  free  men  have  the  imagination  and 
the  energy  for  great  accomplishment  is  the  moral  of  an  associate  editor's 
recent  assignment  in  Washington.  First  of  a  series  by  Miss  Amidon. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  HAS  BEEN 
headline  news  since  its  appointment  by  President  Roose- 
velt on  May  28,  1940,  under  one  of  the  wartime  statutes  of 
1916.  Partly  because  of  the  political  fogs  of  a  national 
campaign  year,  there  has  been  widespread  confusion  as 
to  this  agency — the  functions  it  was  organized  to  perform, 
and  how  it  does  its  work.  Without  attempting  to  set 
down  the  swiftly  changing  record  of  rearmament — num- 
ber of  planes  and  tanks  ordered,  the  total  of  contracts  let, 
the  schedules  for  ordnance  items — this  article  will  try  to 
summarize  the  scope  and  method  of  the  NDAC  by  dis- 
cussing certain  broad  lines  of  its  activity  as  they  looked  to 
a  journalist  in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  goals  of  the  vast  defense  effort,  as  they  are  defined 
today,  are:  men  and  equipment  for  an  army  of  1,200,000 
with  replacements  for  an  additional  800,000;  a  two-ocean 
navy;  an  air  force  of  at  least  25,000  planes.  Looking  to 
these  ends,  the  task  of  the  commission  was  divided  by 
President  Roosevelt  into  seven  major  areas:  Industrial 
Materials,  Production,  Employment,  Price  Stabilization, 
Transportation,  Farm  Products,  Consumer  Protection. 

Each  Wednesday  and  Friday  the  seven  commissioners 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  staff  divisions  sit  down  to  thresh  out 
immediate  problems,  and  to  "pass  for  appropriate  action" 
the  matters  on  which  there  is  agreement.  Every  Thurs- 
day, the  commission  foregathers  with  President  Roosevelt, 
in  a  session  which  begins  at  two  o'clock  and  sometimes 
lasts  until  dusk.  The  "coordination  point"  for  the  nation's 
defense  drive  is  the  Executive's  desk  in  the  White  House, 
and  each  member  of  the  commission  reports  directly  to 
the  President. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Defense  Commission,  Mr. 
Knudsen  said  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "I  want  to  ask  one  thing 
—who's  my  boss?"  And  the  President  is  reported  to  have 
replied,  "I  am."  The  story  is  more  than  a  newsworthy 
anecdote.  The  anti-administration  press  has  made  much 
of  the  fact  that  the  NDAC  has  no  formal  chairman.  But, 
as  one  of  the  dollar-a-year  men  told  me :  "What  would  we 
do  with  a  chairman?  We've  got  the  Commander-in- 
Chief."  Though  the  point  is  in  fact  a  detail  of  organiza- 
tion, it  has  served  to  confuse  the  whole  picture  of  the 
NDAC  and  its  job. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  is  made  up  of  six 
cabinet  members :  War,  Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Labor.  Under  the  terms  of  the  act  which 
designates  its  membership,  the  council  is  charged  with 
"the  coordination  of  industries  and  resources  for  the  na- 
tional security  and  welfare."  The  same  measure  provides 
for  the  appointment  by  the  President,  on  nomination  by 
the  council,  of  an  advisory  commission  of  "not  more 
than  seven  persons,  each  of  whom  shall  have  special 
knowledge  of  some  industry,  public  utility,  or  the  devel- 
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opment  of  some  natural  resource,  or  be  otherwise  spe- 
cially qualified  in  the  opinion  of  the  council"  to  carry  the 
responsibilities  laid  on  this  body  by  the  law: 

To  supervise  and  direct  investigations  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments as  to:  1)  the  mobilization  of  military  and  naval  re- 
sources and  defense;  2)  the  increase  of  domestic  production 
of  articles  and  materials  essential  to  the  support  of  armies 
and  of  the  people  during  the  interruption  of  foreign  com- 
merce; 3)  data  as  to  the  amounts,  location,  method  and 
means  of  production  and  availability  of  military  supplies;  4) 
the  giving  of  information  to  producers  and  manufacturers  as 
to  the  class  of  supplies  needed  by  the  military  and  other 
services  of  the  government,  the  requirements  relating  there- 
to; 5)  the  creation  of  relations  which  will  render  possible  in 
time  of  need  the  immediate  concentration  and  utilization  of 
the  resources  of  the  nation. 

Perhaps  it  will  help  clear  the  ground  for  a  view  of  the 
commission  to  consider  what  this  agency  is  not. 

It  is  not  an  administrative,  but  solely  an  advisory  body. 
It  does  not  execute  contracts,  decide  on  defense  policy  or 
method,  issue  orders,  buy  materials,  build  cantonments, 
expand  factories  or  shipyards,  locate  arsenals,  design  tanks 
or  guns.  The  military  experts  decide  what  is  to  be  done. 
The  NDAC  seeks  to  bring  to  the  army  and  the  navy  the 
best  possible  advice  on  how  to  do  it  well. 

Unlike  the  war  effort  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  utterly 
unlike  the  anti-depression  offensive  of  NRA,  the  defense 
program,  including  the  work  of  the  commission,  is  pro- 
ceeding without  ballyhoo.  It  is  a  flexible  organization, 
unhampered  by  tradition  or  routine,  and  with  scant  talent 
for  red  tape  and  official  formalities.  As  soon  as  the  new 
Social  Security  Building  is  finished,  the  commission  will 
be  quartered  there.  Meanwhile  it  has  borrowed  the  marble 
halls  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Building,  spilling  over  into 
the  dingy,  already  crowded  Munitions  Building  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  and  into  apartment  houses  which 
are  serving  as  departmental  annexes  these  days.  At  pres- 
ent, its  personnel  numbers  approximately  seven  hundred, 
about  one  hundred  of  whom  are  dollar-a-year  men. 

In  forwarding  the  defense  program,  there  are  three  im- 
peratives to  be  reconciled :  our  own  military  needs,  British 
military  requirements,  American  civilian  needs.  Further, 
effectiveness  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  haste  and  public  pres- 
sures. Any  community  would  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  im- 
patient enterprise  which  attempted  to  build  mouse  traps 
or  motor  cars  without  designing  its  product,  assembling 
its  materials,  installing  equipment,  recruiting  a  labor 
force,  arranging  transportation,  examining  need.  Similar- 
ly, the  production  of  planes,  ships,  and  armaments  de- 
pends for  final  effectiveness  on  sound,  if  undramatic,  pre- 
liminary work.  Whatever  our  national  impatience  or  our 
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The  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  in  session:  left  to  right,  Chester  C.  Davis, 
Harriet  Elliott,  William  S.  Knudsen,  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  William  H.  McReynolds 
(secretary).  Ralph  Budd,  Leon  Henderson.  Right,  Sidney  Hillman 


Commissioners 

Industrial   Materials  .   .  .  Edward  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr.,  former  chairman  of  the  board,  U.  S.  Steel 

Industrial  Production  .  .  .  William  S.  Knudsen, 
former  president,  General  Motors 

Employment  .  .  .  Sidney     Hillman,     president, 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 

Farm   Products  .   .   .  Chester   C.   Davis,   Federal 
Reserve  Board 

Transportation  .  .   .  Ralph      Budd,      president, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 

Price    Stabilization  .   .  .  Leon    Henderson,    Se- 
curities Exchange  Commission 

Consumer  Protection  .  .  .  Harriet  Elliott,  dean, 
Woman's  College,  University  of  N.  C. 


Donald  M.  Nelson 


Staff 


Secretary  .  .  .  William  H.  McReynolds,  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  President 

Information  .  .  .  Robert  W.  Horton,  former 
director  of  information,  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission 

Research  and  Statistics  .  .  .  Stacy  May,  former 
associate  director  for  social  sciences,  Rocke- 
feller Foundation 

Coordinator  of  Purchases  .  .  .  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  former  executive  vice-president, 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Coordinator  of  Housing  .  .  .  Charles  F.  Palmer, 
chairman,  Atlanta  Housing  Authority 

State  and  Local  Cooperation  .  .  .  Frank  Bane, 
director,  Council  of  State  Governments 

Mr.  May's  photo  from  Conway  Studios, 
Inc.,     others     from     Harris     &     Ewing. 


Stacy  May 
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wishful  thinking,  the  defense  effort  today  is  in  this  pre- 
liminary stage. 

The  Essential  Facts  and  Figures 

CONSIDER  THE  UNDERLYING  TASK  OF  RESEARCH  AND  co- 
ordination assigned  to  a  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 
headed  by  Stacy  May,  formerly  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  It  has  a  five-fold  task.  First,  its  staff  of  130, 
supplemented  by  special  cooperation  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  from  the  research  staffs  of  the  various  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  must  be  prepared  to  supply  "spot 
facts"  in  response  to  questions  from  all  the  NDAC  of- 
fices. A  sort  of  super  "Information,  Please,"  it  tells  men 
and  women  with  no  time  to  wait  how  many  producing 
units  the  Pennsylvania  hard  coal  industry  has,  the  most 
direct  route  for  lumber  shipments  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west to  Alabama,  the  number  of  vocational  teachers  in 
the  Chicago  public  school  system,  the  provisions  of  the 
last  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Sometimes 
the  questions  are  more  complicated. 

It  was  asked,  for  example,  to  supply  in  operating,  not 
statistical,  terms,  full  information  on  Sitka  spruce,  re- 
quired for  training  planes.  Have  we  in  this  country 
enough  Sitka  spruce  to  fill  British  orders  without  under- 
cutting our  own  requirements?  What  are  our  stocks  of 
timber?  Our  mill  capacity?  The  forest  stand?  The  po- 
tential yield  of  required  qualities?  What  are  the  British 
standards?  Are  they  the  same  as  ours?  Mr.  May's  office 
reached  out  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  in  Wisconsin,  a  Tariff  Commission 
expert,  lumber  men  and  mill  men,  army  and  navy  ex- 
perts. It  made  a  quick  survey  of  current  possibilities  of 
plastic  planes,  of  the  need  for  training  planes,  here  and 
overseas.  The  same  morning  the  inquiry  was  received, 
the  best  informed  people  were  drawn  together  by  tele- 
graph and  telephone.  Within  seven  days,  sufficient  in- 
formation was  on  hand,  tabulated  and  analyzed,  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  executive  decision. 

The  Sitka  spruce  incident  serves  to  illustrate  not  only 
how  the  research  service  functions,  but  also  one  enormous 
advantage  the  1940  effort  has  in  comparison  with  1917 — 
the  vastly  increased  resources  of  exact  information,  the 
far-flung  expertness  in  assembling  and  correlating  essen- 
tial facts. 

Second,  Research  and  Statistics  analyzes  for  the  com- 
missioners all  proposed  contracts,  and  their  breakdown 
into  subcontracts.  Here  is  developing  a  cumulative  pic- 
ture of  production,  including  such  factors  as  labor,  trans- 
portation, and  political  pressures.  For  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  defense  program  does  not  operate  in  a 
vacuum.  It  must  go  forward  within  the  framework  of 
the  American  economy,  and  in  the  terms  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  The  recent  "lumber  crisis"  is  dramatic  il- 
lustration of  this  consideration.  There  was  a  "lumber 
crisis"  only  because  of  sudden  buying  orders,  all  asking 
rapid  delivery,  to  provide  adequate  housing  for  the  men 
to  be  called  into  service  in  midwinter.  The  emergency 
did  not  arise  because  no  one  foresaw  that  a  selective 
service  law  almost  certainly  would  be  enacted  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  But  given  the  tradition  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  American  people,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible in  May  or  in  midsummer  to  order  lumber  and  locate 
cantonments  for  the  first  trainees  of  the  new  army.  The 
research  agency  servicing  the  NDAC  must  include  such 
considerations  in  its  field  of  study,  as  well  as  statistics  of 


the  board  feet  of  finished  pine  available  for  barracks,  the 
quantity  of  wool  on  hand  for  army  uniforms. 

Third,  the  statisticians  are  developing  an  objective 
measurement  for  proposed  sites  for  defense  industries. 
Various  criteria  are  used.  There  are  technological  factors. 
To  make  smokeless  powder,  for  example,  thirty  pounds 
of  water  and  eight  pounds  of  coal  are  required  for  each 
pound  of  powder  produced.  There  are  economic  factors — 
the  relationship  of  the  site  to  raw  materials,  transporta- 
tion, makers  of  parts  and  components.  There  are  social 
factors — housing,  utilities,  schools,  hospitals,  welfare  agen- 
cies, roads,  labor  supply.  It  is  essential  that  the  commis- 
sion have  reliable  yardsticks  against  which  to  measure  the 
efficiency  of  proposed  sites,  particularly  with  politicians, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  other  interested  groups  and 
individuals  urging  the  claims  of  Smith's  Corners  and 
Jonesville  to  "share  in  this  defense  spending." 

Finally,  Research  and  Statistics  is  called  on  for  a  pro- 
duction job:  to  put  together  what  Mr.  May  and  his  as- 
sociates call  "the  total  requirement  picture."  This  must 
show,  against  the  aggregate  capacity  of  American  indus- 
try and  agriculture,  the  American  and  British  military 
demands  and  the  civilian  needs  of  this  country.  The  task 
has  to  begin  by  clearing  the  canvas,  for  the  army  and 
navy  for  years  have  worked  on  hypothetical  problems. 
Today  they  are  wrestling  with  actual  problems  which  are 
vastly  different  in  size,  scope,  and  internal  dimensions. 
The  army  purchases  more  than  2,500,000  items.  These 
must  be  correlated  with  civilian  requirements.  Sound 
planning  and  procedure  call  for  detailed  progress  reports 
on  operations — stock  piles,  contracts,  appropriations,  lo- 
cation of  training  areas,  and  of  actual  and  proposed  war 
industry  sites,  procurement  of  raw  materials.  Research 
and  Statistics  gathers  the  details  from  each  NDAC  divi- 
sion and  from  other  government  agencies,  analyzes  and 
correlates  the  data,  channels  it  back  to  the  commission  in 
brief  statistical  reports. 

Industrial  Materials 

CLOSER  TO  THE  DEFENSE  PROGRAM  AS  MOST  OF  us  VISUALIZE 
it  is  the  problem  of  raw  materials.  In  general,  this  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  division  headed  by  Mr.  Stettinius, 
though  there  is  no  rigid  boundary  between  raw  materials 
and  production.  Mr.  Knudsen  suggested  the  rough  guide 
that  "everything  is  raw  materials  until  I  get  ready  to  cut 
it  up."  But  convenience  and  common  sense  are  the  final 
yardsticks,  and  so  aluminum  is  handled  as  raw  material 
through  to  castings,  and  steel  to  armor  plate. 

Raw  materials  have  been  divided  into  three  main 
groups  of  products:  mining  and  mineral,  agricultural  and 
forest,  chemical  and  allied  products,  and  each  of  these 
into  its  main  components — textiles,  pulp  and  paper, 
leather,  rubber,  for  example.  Mr.  Stettinius  has  drawn 
his  associates  from  the  enterprises  active  in  these  various 
fields,  and  many  of  the  raw  materials  men  keep  their 
business  connections  and  shuttle  back  and  forth  between 
the  home  office  and  Washington.  But  Mr.  Stettinius  him- 
self has  resigned  his  $100,000-a-year  Steel  Corporation  job, 
and  he  and  the  executives  who  work  with  him  on  policy 
have  no  active  connection  with  business  or  industry.  It 
is  an  ingenious  method  of  "picking  industry's  brains" 
without  being  embarrassed  by  business  entanglements. 
Like  all  NDAC  set-ups  (and  they  vary  widely  from  divi- 
sion to  division)  the  test  is:  does  it  work?  So  far,  this 
does. 
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The  Industrial  Materials  Department,  as  it  is  officially 
known,  is  studying  each  basic  commodity,  drawing  on 
both  public  and  private  sources  of  information.  Where 
need  for  a  stock  pile  is  revealed,  the  division  brings  in  a 
recommendation  to  the  President,  with  the  approval  of 
the  army,  the  navy,  or  both.  The  material  is  bought  in 
the  world's  markets  by  the  procurement  division  of  the 
Treasury,  or  by  subsidiary  corporations  or  companies  set 
up  for  the  purpose  by  the  RFC,  such  as  the  Rubber  Re- 
serve Company,  the  Metals  Reserve  Company,  the  De- 
fense Supplies  Corporation.  Occasionally  the  division  has 
been  able  to  pull  off  a  dramatic  coup,  as  when  it  snatched 
more  than  10,000  tons  of  antimony  and  tungsten  out  of 
Indo-China  just  ahead  of  the  Japanese.  But  in  general 
the  Stettinius  organization  is  busy  with  maps,  charts,  mar- 
ket reports,  statistical  analyses  of  military  and  civilian 
needs,  trying  to  foresee  the  course  of  swiftly  moving 
events,  and  their  repercussions.  The  task  depends  on 
countless  "supposes." 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  flow  of  rubber  from  the  East 
Indies  were  cut.  Rubber,  essential  to  mechanized  warfare, 
is  a  major  item  on  the  defense  agenda.  The  sudden  shut- 
ting off  of  rubber  supplies,  they  will  tell  you  in  Industrial 
Materials,  might  mean,  at  least  temporarily,  "some  civi- 
lian inconvenience."  They  remind  you,  however,  that 
plans  are  under  way  to  expand  the  output  of  synthetic 
rubber,  and  that  synthetic  rubber  is  superior  to  the  natural 
product  in  certain  uses.  They  remind  you,  too,  that  stop- 
page in  supply  would  make  it  "economic"  to  salvage  scrap 
rubber.  Finally,  they  put  before  you  the  fact  that  if  no 
automobile  were  permitted  to  go  over  35  miles  an  hour, 
the  consumption  of  rubber  for  all  purposes  in  this  country 
would  be  cut  in  two.  And  behind  these  quiet  statements 
you  would  see  defense  lines  forming  to  safeguard  an  es- 
sential raw  material  for  essential  purposes — the  develop- 
ment of  a  substitute  product,  the  re-processing  of  old 
stocks,  and,  if  necessary,  "civilian  inconvenience,"  even 
to  the  point  of  a  speed  governor  on  your  car. 

In  area  after  area,  the  raw  materials  division  is  trying 
to  anticipate  demand,  particularly  demand  for  little  used 
material,  to  devise  possible  substitutes,  and  to  arrange  to 
purchase  defense  material  in  a  way  that  will  leave  private 
industry  unimpaired. 

Problems  of  Purchasing 

THE  WHOLE  QUESTION  OF  PURCHASING,  AND  THUS  INDIRECTLY 

of  the  relationship  of  the  defense  program  to  private  in- 
dustry, comes  to  focus  in  the  office  of  Donald  M.  Nelson, 
former  Sears,  Roebuck  executive  vice-president,  and  now 
coordinator  of  defense  purchases,  working  with  the  com- 
mission. 

One  result  of  NDAC  collaboration  with  the  army  and 
navy  is  the  adaptation  to  public  needs  of  devices  long 
known  and  used  in  private  business.  Last  July,  an  army 
man  said  to  a  member  of  the  NDAC  in  some  perplexity : 
"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the  economies  of  quan- 
tity buying.  When  a  business  man  puts  in  a  big  order  he 
always  seems  to  get  a  cut  in  price.  When  we  put  in  a 
big  order,  it  sends  the  price  up."  The  military  man  failed 
to  see  that  the  timing  factor,  which  underlies  large  scale 
buying  in  business  and  industry,  never  was  taken  into 
account  in  negotiating  army  contracts. 

Thus,  a  big  mail  order  house,  looking  ahead  to  the 
customers'  peak  need  of  blankets  in  the  fall,  places  a 
blanket  order  in  the  spring,  when  the  mills  are  facing  a 


dull  season,  and  are  glad  to  "make  a  price"  to  cut  over- 
head. But  the  army  is  accustomed  to  order  what  it  wants 
when  it  wants  it,  with  an  eye  only  to  requirements.  The 
result,  in  the  matter  of  blankets,  would  be  to  throw  on  the 
market  a  sudden  demand  for  tens  of  thousands  of  army 
blankets  at  a  time  when  the  civilian  blanket  demand  was 
at  its  peak.  Instead  of  price  concession,  the  procedure  is 
apt  to  mean  payment  of  a  bonus  for  immediate  delivery. 

Further,  the  army  and  navy  never  have  given  much 
attention  to  the  possible  economies  of  standardization. 
Partly  because  they  lacked  funds  to  acquire  large  quanti- 
ties of  material,  they  have  tried  by  experiment  to  find  a 
better  product,  with  the  result  that  they  frequently  have 
carried  ten  kinds  of  screws  where  one  would  do,  or 
ordered  several  types  of  planes  designed  for  a  single  pur- 
pose. To  apply  to  defense  contracts  the  principles  of  tim- 
ing and  standardization  familiar  to  business  and  industry 
is  to  introduce  a  new  concept  of  procurement.  Dramatic 
illustration  of  results  is  the  new  "tank  arsenal,"  govern- 
ment built  in  the  Detroit  area  at  a  speed  and  price  that 
amaze  army  experts.  Here,  under  Chrysler  management, 
standardized  tank  models  will  roll  off  the  assembly  lines 
as  soon  as  the  plant  is  tooled  and  the  labor  force  recruited 
and  trained.  But  to  tool  a  plant  is  not  the  matter  of  a 
moment,  especially  with  a  labor  shortage  in  the  machine 
tool  industry  [see  Survey  Graphic  for  July  1940,  page 
383]  and  at  the  best  it  will  be  the  fall  of  1941  before  the 
assembly  lines  of  the  tank  arsenal  can  begin  to  move  at 
anything  like  full  speed. 

The  economic  planning  forced  on  major  governmental 
departments  by  the  emergency  is  going  to  spread  public 
purchasing  around  the  country,  thereby  strengthening  the 
industrial  structure  on  which  production  for  peace  as 
well  as  for  major  emergency  depends.  But  let  no  one 
underestimate  the  complexities  of  that  forced  planning. 
For  market  study,  timing,  strategic  distribution  of  orders 
cannot  always  be  used  in  a  time  of  large  scale  destruction. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  in  developing  maximum  po- 
tential capacity,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  productive 
cycle  in  view,  and  to  realize  that  if  the  nation  is  spared 
war,  then  eventually  we  shall  reach  the  end  of  emergency 
demand.  Therefore  in  the  uncertain  autumn  of  1940,  the 
NDAC  must  not  lose  sight  of  1944  and  1945,  and  of  the 
need  to  begin  now  to  forestall  "the  deflation." 

Prices — Wholesale  and  Retail 

FROM  TWO  APPROACHES,  IN  ADDITION  TO  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS, 

the  NDAC  concerns  itself  with  prices:  stabilization  of 
wholesale  prices,  which  is  essential  to  orderly  civilian  life 
as  well  as  to  defense  buying;  and  consumer  goods  prices, 
on  which  the  national  standard  of  living  depends.  The 
division  headed  by  Leon  Henderson  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  wholesale  prices,  and  the  effort  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  the  last  war  emergency.  By  1917,  the  situation  was 
already  out  of  hand.  Prices  had  doubled  in  many  areas, 
largely  as  a  result  of  economic  dislocation  abroad,  and 
this  country's  whole  price  structure  was  out  of  line  long 
before  it  felt  the  impact  of  our  own  preparedness  drive. 
Today's  situation  is  very  different. 

Since  the  brief,  hysterical  price  rise  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  European  war,  prices  in  this  country  have  re- 
mained fairly  stable,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  rate 
of  production.  In  May,  when  the  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, there  remained  a  lot  of  unused  equipment,  labor, 
and  credit  in  all  sections  of  the  (Continued  on  page  564) 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


III.  Our  Towns  Face  New  Tasks 


by  ALDEN  STEVENS 

Now  is  the  time  for  American  communities  to  demonstrate  that  the 
efficiency  and  vitality  of  democracy  can  be  measured  by  town  and  city 
government  no  less  than  by  vast  national  programs.  Mr.  Stevens,  who  has 
interviewed  the  experts,  tells  what  your  town  should,  and  should  not,  do 
in  the  name  of  defense. 


THE  SUDDEN  REALIZATION  THAT  THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE  IS   NOT 

so  remote  after  all  seems  to  have  given  some  of  us  a 
nasty  turn.  The  mayor  of  a  large  eastern  city,  for  in- 
stance, wants  to  equip  his  fire  trucks  with  anti-aircraft 
guns.  In  Ohio  a  local  American  Legion  Post  organizes 
to  drive  the  Fifth  Columnists  out  of  town.  The  governor 
of  a  southern  state  acts  to  revoke  the  business  licenses  of 
all  aliens.  A  colorful  and  effervescent  Texas  mayor  talks 
of  turning  his  police  force  into  an  army  to  repel  invasion 
from  Mexico.  A  middle  western  city  requires  the  playing 
of  parts  of  "America,"  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever," 
"God  Bless  America,"  and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
on  every  musical  program. 

Cockeyed  ideas?  Of  course.  In  an  air  raid  the  firemen 
have  all  they  can  handle  to  keep  the  town  from  going  up 
in  smoke,  and  can't  take  time  for  pot  shots  at  enemy 
bombers.  Hunting  down  spies  is  a  job  for  experts  in  the 
F.B.I.,  not  to  be  entrusted  to  well-meaning  but  untrained 
amateurs.  Aliens  in  business  aren't  necessarily  subversive, 
but  they  might  become  so  if  deprived  of  their  means  of 
livelihood. 

During  the  last  war,  city  police  departments  had  to  be 
greatly  expanded  just  to  look  after  the  home  town — let 
alone  to  guard  a  border  a  hundred  miles  away. 


Yet  all  these  fanciful  schemes  reflect  a  realization  of  the 
immediate  importance  of  defense  measures  and  a  genuine 
desire  to  prepare  for  whatever  may  come.  Officials  and 
citizens  who  recall  the  trouble  cities  got  into  in  1917  are 
anxious  to  avoid  a  repetition.  Nobody  seemed  to  realize 
then,  just  as  some  do  not  realize  now,  exactly  what  are  the 
functions  of  cities  in  a  defense  program,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  know  what  to  do.  As  late  as  May  1917,  one 
periodical  devoted  to  municipal  affairs  was  running  in- 
teresting articles  on  "Progress  of  the  Anti-Noise  Move- 
ment," and  "Municipal  Regulation  of  Street  Car  Fares," 
but  it  was  some  time  later  that  the  editors  began  to  worry 
about  what  happens  to  cities  in  a  nation  at  war. 

A  Lesson  from  Britain's  Towns 

JUST  WHAT  DOES  HAPPEN  TO  THEM?   IN  AN   EFFORT  TO  FIND 

out,  the  American  Municipal  Association  has  just  com- 
pleted a  study  of  British  city  government  under  war  con- 
ditions. The  results  have  been  published  in  a  55-page  re- 
port, "The  British  Defense  Program  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment." The  association,  recognizing  the  unpleasant 
possibility  that  U.S.  cities  may  be  faced  with  similar  prob- 
lems one  day,  wanted  its  members  to  have  an  idea  of 
what  they  could  expect. 


1  THE  COUNCIL  Of  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

|    DIVISION  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  COOPERATION 

STATE     COUNCIL    OF    DEFENSE 

GOVERNOR   c......r.i 

IAGR.CUITURAL  RESOURCES                                                   HEALTH,  WELFARE  AND 

•NO  PRODUCTION                                                                                     CONSUMER     INTEREST 

HOUSING.  WORKS                            HUMAN  RESOURCES                  INDUSTRIAL   RESOURCES 
AND  FACILITIES                                     AND  SKILLS                                AND  PRODUCTION 

LOCAL    COUNCIL    OF    DEFENSE 

CITY    OR    COUNTY    CHIEF   EXECUTIVE 
OR  HEAD  OF   GOVERNING    BODYicu.nu.i 

^_  

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES                 civil    PBnrrrTinu                      HEALTH,  WELFARE  AND                              HOUSING.  WORKS                             HUMAN  RESOURCES                    INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES 
CONSUMER  INTEREST                                 AND  FACILITIES                                      AND  SKILLS                                 AND  PRODUCTION 

Your  town  can  call  upon  the  state  council  of  defense  for  guidance — as  well  as  upon  experts  in  national  civic  organizations 
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Your  Town  and  Preparedness 

In  preparing  for  emergency,  each  community  will  face  its  own  peculiar  problems.  But  experts  who  have 
concentrated  on  the  situation  agree  that  there  are  some  more  or  less  generally  applicable  principles.  Re- 
duced to  bare  outline  form,  the  following  points  summarize  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  and  of  independent  public  administration  specialists,  except  that  en- 
dorsement by  the  commission  of  specific  organizations  mentioned  here  should  not  be  inferred,  as  the 
commission  cannot  officially  ta\e  any  such  stand. 


IGet  expert  advice.  Keep  in  touch  with  develop- 
•  ments  through  such  periodicals  as  the  National 
Municipal  Review,  published  by  the  National  Municipal 
League,  at  299  Broadway,  New  York  City;  or  The 
American  City,  slick-papered  and  illustrated,  published 
at  470  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  If  you  need 
advice  on  how  to  prepare  your  town  for  emergency, 
ask  your  state  defense  council  or  one  of  the  many  other 
organizations  working  on  local  government  defense  prob- 
lems. Don't  rush  into  unplanned  action.  Better  not  do 
anything  unless  you  are  sure  of  what  you  are  doing. 

2  Make  your  town  government  efficient.  Weed  out 
•  worthless  elements  and  declare  a  moratorium  on 
machine  politics.  If  your  town  can  tighten  up  its  pur- 
chasing and  contracting,  eliminate  waste,  squeeze  out 
unnecessary  offices  and  combine  others,  it  will  be  much 
better  able  to  meet  what  may  come.  Citizens  should 
work  for  installation  of  a  merit  system,  a  businesslike 
procurement  department,  a  logical  and  workable  tax 
structure,  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  burdensome 
debt.  The  National  Municipal  League,  299  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  will  advise  citizen  groups  pulling 
for  a  city  manager  installation  or  other  improvements. 
Now  is  the  time  to  reorganize — if  war  does  come,  you 
may  be  too  busy. 

3  Make  full  use  of  your  regular  government 
•  machinery.  Don't  set  up  special  commissions  with 
executive  power.  All  administrative  experts  agree  that 
emergency  groups  with  duties  in  any  way  paralleling 
those  of  established  government  departments  work  out 
badly.  If  special  guards  are  needed  to  prevent  sabotage, 
they  should  be  under  the  police  department.  First  aid 
and  hospital  facilities  should  be  developed  as  a  part  of 
the  town's  regular  health  program.  If  training  and  use 
of  volunteer  help  becomes  necessary,  make  the  regular 
department  heads  responsible,  rather  than  setting  up  a 
separate  corps  of  volunteers.  Only  in  this  way  can  dupli- 
cation of  functions  and  paralyzing  confusion  be  avoided. 

4  Work  out  a  disaster  plan.  This  is  simply  a  blue- 
•  print  for  action  in  an  emergency,  and  some  forward 
looking  cities  have  had  them  for  years,  but  right  now 
there  are  extra  good  reasons  for  working  one  out  for 
every  city.  The  nature  of  possible  catastrophes  is  out- 
lined and  every  policeman,  fireman,  and  other  city  em- 
ploye is  given  a  particular  job  to  do.  When  a  tornado, 
or  a  flood,  or  a  power  plant  failure,  or  some  other 
calamity  strikes,  each  man  knows  just  what  is  expected 
of  him  and  where  he  belongs.  There  is  a  minimum  of 
confusion  and  a  maximum  of  quick,  effective  action.  A 
thoroughly  integrated  plan  of  action  may  save  thousands 
of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars.  City  officials  can  get 
advice  on  such  plans  from  the  American  Municipal  As- 
sociation, Chicago,  and  the  American  Red  Cross.  Usually 
the  first  move  is  a  survey  of  the  possibilities.  Is  the  city 
in  an  earthquake  zone?  Is  it  subject  to  floods  or  tidal 
waves?  Tornadoes?  These  and  fires  and  epidemics  call 
for  prepared  action  as  well  as  possible  air  raids  or  sabo- 
tage. In  case  of  war  what  key  men,  if  any,  will  go  into 


the  armed  forces?  Who  will  take  their  places?  How 
much  expansion  of  the  police  department  will  be  neces- 
sary? Where  can  additional  fire  stations  be  established, 
and  where  is  the  money  coming  from?  How  many  more 
firemen  are  going  to  be  needed  and  where  can  they  be 
found?  Are  there  trained  police  and  fire  reserves?  Is 
there  any  chance  of  interruption  in  the  town's  Water 
supply?  If  so,  can  auxiliary  water  supplies  be  found  and 
developed  for  emergency  use?  Above  all,  exactly  what 
is  the  duty  of  each  city  employe  in  an  emergency? 

5  Cooperate  with  state  and  federal  agencies.  Give 
•  wholehearted  cooperation  when  requested;  at  other 
times,  stick  to  your  own  business.  Don't  go  out  looking 
for  headline-making  jobs.  Don't  organize  volunteer  in- 
dependent Fifth  Column,  spy,  or  alien  hunts.  That's  fed- 
eral business  and  not  local,  as  Attorney-General  Robert 
H.  Jackson  explained  to  the  Mayors'  Conference  in  Sep- 
tember. Counter-espionage  is  delicate  work  and  calls  for 
expert  coordination;  only  the  national  government  can 
handle  it  properly.  Home  guard  units  like  those  based 
on  World  War  veteran  organizations  should  be  closely 
integrated  with  the  national  program.  Such  groups  can- 
not be  effective  independently.  Keep  in  touch  with  your 
state  defense  council  and  the  Division  of  State  and  Local 
Cooperation  of  the  NDAC. 

6  Form  a  local  defense  advisory  committee — when 
•  it  is  called  for.  Such  committees  can  do  impor- 
tant work  in  harnessing  the  enthusiasm  and  ability  of 
citizens  where  they  can  be  integrated  with  the  state 
councils  and  the  broad  national  plan.  A  few  have  been 
formed  already,  some  too  hastily  and  without  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  what  should  be  their  function.  They 
should  be  small  or  they  are  likely  to  be  unmanageable 
and  so  worse  than  useless.  They  must  be  non-political — 
and  the  limelight  is  tempting  to  politicians.  They  should 
be  advisory  and  not  administrative,  formulating  and 
recommending  lines  of  action,  but  leaving  executive  work 
to  the  regular  officials.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of 
hastily  formed  committees  to  execute  plans  causes  no  end 
of  confusion,  and  nothing  is  worse  than  a  split  authority 
when  you  are  trying  to  get  something  done.  A  defense 
committee  should  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  regularly 
constituted  authorities,  but  should  not  be  set  up  to  take 
over  any  of  their  work.  This  point  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly emphasized. 

Make  sure  your  town  can  handle  new  defense 
Industries  before  you  get  them  in.  Unless  you  have 
adequate  housing  facilities,  schools,  a  smooth-working 
health  service,  strong  police  and  fire  departments,  plenty 
of  water,  and  a  good  welfare  program,  new  industries 
may  be  more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset.  Some  experts 
in  city  government  are  trying  to  get  the  National  De- 
fense Advisory  Commission  to  insist  on  checking  all 
these  items  before  a  new  defense  industry  goes  into  a 
town.  But  the  townsfolk  should  check  up  on  themselves 
— they  are  the  ones  who  suffer  from  ill-advised  projects. 
Self-analysis  in  the  light  of  the  present  situation  is  a 
community  responsibility. 
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In  England  the  defense  program  had  affected  nearly 
every  municipal  department  in  the  country  before  the  war 
began,  and  after  September  3,  1939  there  were  many  new 
responsibilities,  such  as  registration  of  civilians,  food  ra- 
tioning, a  program  of  vegetable  planting  in  every  vacant 
lot,  and  organization  of  ARP  (Air  Raid  Precautions). 
All  departments  assisted  in  the  three-day  evacuation  of 
1,500,000  persons  from  danger  zones.  For  weeks  before 
and  after  the  war  began,  city  offices  remained  open 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Local  Government  Officers  reports 
that  "many  officers  worked  the  night  through  in  control 
rooms  and  report  centers,  many  more  slept  on  camp  beds 
in  their  offices,  ready  to  leap  to  action  the  moment  the 
warning  sounded.  Fifteen  hours  a  day,  for  seven  days  a 
week,  became  'normal'  working  hours  for  a  large  propor- 
tion. .  .  .  There  were  cases  of  women  as  well  as  men  con- 
tinuously on  duty  for  as  long  as  ninety-six  hours  at  a 
stretch.  Many  chief  officers  and  their  assistants  did  not 
leave  their  posts  for  weeks — working,  eating,  and  sleep- 
ing in  their  offices." 

Before  the  end  of  1939  more  than  1,200,000  workers  (2.5 
percent  of  Britain's  population)  were  enrolled  in  emer- 
gency civil  defense  work,  and  most  of  these  were  unpaid 
volunteers.  All  had  to  be  trained,  and  this  took  a  mini- 
mum of  from  ten  to  twenty  hours — more  than  15  million 
man-hours  of  training  in  all!  And  the  bulk  of  this  work 
was  handled  by  local  governments. 

An  elaborate  system  of  salvage  of  waste  paper,  tin,  rags, 
glass,  bones,  and  hog  feed  from  garbage  was  set  up, 
usually  with  the  cooperation  of  school  children;  934 
local  governments  reported  collection  during  one  month 
of  17,000  tons  of  paper  and  14,000  tons  of  metal  for 
defense  uses. 

Troubles  begin  for  cities  as  soon  as  there  is 
any  threat  of  war.  Money  raising  difficulties  al- 
ways arise  and  this  means  pulling  in  belts,  giv- 
ing up  needed  and  cherished  improvemeijts,  cut- 
ting down  on  services  and  sometimes  raising- 
taxes.  American  cities  had  trouble  floating  bonds 
in  1917;  English  cities  had  the  same  experience 
in  1938  and  1939.  Nearly  all  Canadian  cities  have 
given  up  plans  for  improvements  during  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Then  there  is  the  rise  in  material 
costs  (not  now  serious  in  this  country,  but  a  real 
problem  to  English  cities);  and  on  top  of  all 
this,  there  are  new  jobs  thrust  upon  city  govern- 
ments as  the  threat  of  war  moves  closer.  Police 
departments  have  to  guard  water  supplies  and 
vulnerable  factories,  watch  for  sabotage,  and  rush 
around  plunging  suspicious  looking  packages  into 
oil  baths.  The  Chicago  police  department  has 
listed  674  vulnerable  points  in  the  city,  includ- 
ing bridges,  wharves,  power  plants,  banks,  armor- 
ies, radio  stations,  and  telephone  exchanges. 
Housing  for  new  workers  has  to  be  built,  space 
for  new  factories  must  be  found,  air  raid 
shelters  provided,  morale  kept  up — a  thou- 
sand urgent  things  to  be  done  at  once  by  harassed 
officials. 

1917  in  Jonesburg 

LET'S   TAKE    A    LOOK    AT    1917's    EFFECT   ON    AN    IM- 

aginary  but  typical  American  city  which  we'll 
call   Jonesburg,   population   50,000.    There   were 


two  big  factories  in  Jonesburg  in  1917;  one  made  shoes, 
the  other  typewriters.  War  was  no  sooner  declared  than 
the  shoe  factory  got  an  enormous  army  order,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  the  typewriter  factory  changed  over  to  ma- 
chine guns. 

Both  factories  started  expansion  programs  and  invited 
new  workers  to  come  in.  This  created  an  acute  housing 
shortage,  and  Jonesburg  rents  soared.  The  new  workers 
in  some  cases  paid  out  half  their  income  in  rent,  but 
their  plight  was  nothing  compared  to  that  of  Jonesburg's 
lowest  income  group,  which  found  there  simply  were  no 
quarters  they  could  afford  at  all,  and  quite  a  few  fami- 
lies had  to  live  in  the  city  parks  until  the  mayor  man- 
aged to  get  a  shipment  of  fifty  old  army  tents,  and  in  these 
the  displaced  families  lived  for  many  months.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  sickness,  but  fortunately  epidemic 
disease  did  not  appear.  When  the  cold  weather  came  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  tents  warm,  and  the  threat 
of  a  general  conflagration  from  the  little  drum  stoves 
gave  the  fire  department  the  jitters. 

Everybody  was  afraid  of  German  spies,  and  the  police 
got  dozens  of  telephone  calls  every  day  reporting  that 
so-and-so  had  a  dachshund  or  that  the  Whoozis  family 
was  making  bombs  in  the  basement  (usually  it  turned 
out  they  were  canning  peaches).  The  teaching  of  Ger- 
man was  suspended  in  the  highschools;  and  the  teacher, 
who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  but  whose  name  was 
Goetz,  had  to  leave  town.  A  restaurant  keeper  named 
Schmidt  was  accused  of  putting  ground  glass  in  the  soup. 

The  city  government  of  Jonesburg  was  very  short  of 
cash  on  April  6,  1917.  Many  of  the  city's  streets  weren't 
paved,  and  with  the  factories  going  full  blast  the  heavy 


Harris  &  Ewing 
How  England's  firefighters  prepared:  an  ARP  demonstration  in  1939 
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Courtesy  Tfce  jlmmcm  City 

Fitchburg,    Mass.,    holds   a    Defense   Day    Parade.    So   far,   snow   and   floods   have   been   the  chief  enemies.   Fitchburg  stresses 
the    continuous    municipal    defense    furnished    to    its    citizens.    Their    motto:    "Public    Service    by    Your    Public    Servants" 


trucks  pounded  the  dirt  mercilessly,  making  pot  holes 
two  feet  deep  and  getting  hopelessly  stuck  when  it  rained. 
The  city  fathers  wanted  to  pave,  but  couldn't  find  a 
market  for  their  bonds.  The  sewage  disposal  plant  was 
old  and  the  town  had  outgrown  it  even  before  the  in- 
flux of  factory  labor.  But  money  couldn't  be  had  to  re- 
build it,  and  jonesburg  got  along  as  best  it  could. 

In  May  the  draft  came  along  and  caught  one  council 
member,  the  city  auditor,  the  assistant  district  attorney, 
ten  policemen,  seven  firemen,  and  a  dozen  other  city 
employes.  Even  before  this  a  number  of  men  in  the  ad- 
ministration had  volunteered  and  left  for  training  camp. 

The  water  supply  had  to  be  guarded,  and  the  two 
factory  owners  demanded  protection  for  their  property. 
Traffic  on  the  unpaved,  narrow  streets  needed  a  lot  of 
handling.  Since  the  light  plant  hadn't  the  capacity  for 
the  needs  of  the  night-working  factories  added  to  the 
regular  demand,  street  lighting  had  to  be  cut,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  minor  crime  wave  and  increased  traffic  ac- 
cidents. But  the  police  force  had  been  cut  by  the  draft. 
The  chief  brought  back  four  retired  officers  whose  ac- 
tive days  were  really  over.  He  found  a  couple  of  other 
men  in  town  with  police  experience,  and  he  was  forced 
fo  take  on  fifteen  additional  men  with  no  experience  at 
all.  Hours  were  lengthened  for  the  whole  force. 

The  fire  department  saw  new  hazards  in  the  tent  col- 
ony and  in  a  number  of  temporary  highly  inflammable 
wooden  buildings  put  up  for  factory  storage  space.  In- 
creased use  of  water  in  Jonesburg  cut  down  the  available 
pressure  and  there  were  some  sections  of  town  where 
the  fire  department  would  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
put  out  a  piece  of  burning  toast. 

The  local  charities  found  money  scarce  because  peo- 
ple were  buying  Liberty  Bonds  and  giving  to  the  Red 
Cross.  They  consolidated  to  cut  administrative  costs  but 
were  still  unable  to  take  care  of  all  Jonesburg's  needy. 
And  as  the  war  went  on  the  families  of  the  armed  forces 
began  to  need  more  help. 

When  the  flu  epidemic  came  along,  Jonesburg  hos- 
pitals were  hopelessly  inadequate  because  the  additional 
factory  workers  and  their  families  had  swollen  the  pop- 
ulation far  more  than  the  army  enlistments  had  reduced  it. 


The  city  health  officer  went  without  sleep  for  weeks  and 
finally  collapsed.  Many  nurses  did  the  same. 

Jonesburg's  troubles  weren't  any  worse  than  those  of 
hundreds  of  other  American  cities,  and  not  so  bad  as 
some.  The  trouble  was  that  nobody  was  prepared  for 
the  problems  that  came  up,  and  nobody  knew  how  to  meet 
them. 

Defense  on  the  Home  Front 

HOW  ABOUT  TODAY?    WE   ALL   HOPE   WAR  WON'T  COME,   BUT 

suppose  it  does?  What  will  be  demanded  of  our  local 
governments?  Plenty — we  can  be  sure  of  that.  Added 
to  all  Jonesburg's  1917  troubles  we  may  have  to  cope  with 
air  raids,  extensive  Fifth  Column  activities,  and  an  even 
more  difficult  monetary  situation.  There  may  even  be  a 
serious  .Western  Hemisphere  refugee  problem  and  pos- 
sibly some  food  shortage  due  to  lack  of  adequate  trans- 
portation. 

American  city  officials  today  are  quite  aware  of  what 
they  are  facing.  At  this  year's  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  in  New  York,  September  19-21,  Mayor  F.  H. 
La  Guardia  outlined  the  thorough  planning  his  adminis- 
tration is  doing  on  possible  troop  movements  through 
the  city,  also  revealing  incidentally  that  the  safest  place 
in  New  York  during  an  air  raid  is  any  floor  of  a  sky- 
scraper below  the  top  ten.  William  S.  Knudsen,  of  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission,  described  the 
problems  and  progress  of  defense  production.  A  special 
broadcast  from  the  London  Lord  Mayor's  office  gave 
the  American  officials  a  picture  of  what  air  raids  are  do- 
ing to  that  city.  Most  of  the  conference,  in  fact,  was  de- 
voted to  realistic  consideration  of  unpleasant  possibilities. 

In  a  national  emergency  everybody  wants  to  take  part 
in  the  dramatic  job  of  defense.  There  is  a  natural  and 
laudable  tendency  to  want  to  go  right  out  and  fight.  But 
it  is  important  to  realize  that  each  town  and  city  has  its 
own  job  to  do,  too.  It  isn't  front  line,  heroic  work,  but  it 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  maintenance  of  supply  lines  for 
the  army  and  on  national  morale. 

It  is  often  said  that  if  democratic  government  is  to  sur- 
vive it  must  be  made  more  efficient.  The  inadequacy  of 
many  American  city  govern-  (Continued  on  page  570) 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


Americans  vs.  Fifth  Columnists:  a  Symposium 


Last  month,  in  a  widely  quoted  and  publicized  article  by  Werner 
Guttmann,  Survey  Graphic  presented  the  most  thorough  and 
dispassionate  picture  that  has  yet  been  published  on  what  has 
come  to  be  called  the  Nazi  Fifth  Column.  The  article's  impli- 
cations, as  well  as  its  facts,  were  of  such  a  challenging  nature 
that  the  editors  of  Survey  Graphic  invited  a  number  of  Amer- 


icans who  are  prominently  identified  with  cultural,  legal,  welfare, 
and  educational  work  to  answer  the  question:  "What  can  we 
do,  democratically,  to  identify  and  counteract  the  Fifth  Column 
in  the  United  States?"  The  replies,  including  a  statement  from 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  have  resulted  in 
a  symposium  of  profound  and  timely  importance. — The  Editors 


Our  Government  Is  Prepared  Against  the  Fifth  Column 

by    ROBERT   H.   JACKSON,    Attorney   General   of   the 
United  States 

THIS   NATION    IS  WELL   EQUIPPED   TO   COMBAT   SABOTAGE,   ESPION- 

age,  Fifth  Column  activities,  and  other  matters  related  to  law- 
enforcement.  Long  before  this  country  became  alive  to  the 
dangers  of  the  Fifth  Column,  the  President,  forewarned  by 
his  experience  in  the  World  War,  saw  emergence  of  national 
defense  as  the  nation's  first  problem.  As  long  ago  as  Sep- 
tember 6,  1939,  he  directed  that  all  federal  agencies  dealing 
with  civil  defense  during  peace  time  be  coordinated  under  the 
Department  of  Justice.  By  Executive  Order  he  directed  the 
expansion  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  placed 
investigative  activities  wholly  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  whose  preeminence  in  this  field  has  given  the 
country  confidence  that  the  task  will  be  thoroughly  done. 

There  are  other  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Military  In- 
telligence and  Naval  Intelligence,  which,  in  addition  to  their 
particular  duties,  are  actively  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  covering  the  field  properly  as- 
signed to  the  federal  government.  Under  our  scheme  of 
government  there  remain,  of  course,  certain  divisions  of  au- 
thority between  state  governments  and  strictly  local  municipal 
governments. 

The  detection  of  spies  is  no  job  for  merely  well-intentioned 
citizens,  however  patriotic.  The  foreign  agent  and  the  skilled 
spy  are  trained  to  their  jobs  and  can  be  dealt  with  only  by 
one  who  is  trained  to  his  job.  Amateur  efforts  or  mob  efforts 
almost  invariably  seize  upon  people  who  are  merely  queer  or 
who  hold  opinions  of  an  unpopular  tinge,  or  who  talk  too 
much  or  otherwise  give  offense. 

The  law  enforcement  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the 
several  states,  and  that  of  each  of  the  municipalities,  should 
be  kept  under  the  control  of  officials  who  are  responsible  for 
their  conduct  and  subject  to  the  discipline  and  training  of 
legally  recognized  law  enforcement  bodies.  Expand  them  if 
we  must  to  whatever  extent  necessary,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances let  us  tolerate  the  taking  of  law  enforcement  into 
private  hands. 

For  the  first  time  the  United  States  must  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  a  totalitarian  economy  and  must  resist  a  well  de- 
veloped strategy  of  penetration  and  infiltration  both  by  ideas 
and  by  foreign  agents.  The  course  of  the  war  in  Europe  has 
also  raised  many  new  and  unpleasant  problems  for  each  of  us. 
Among  these  problems  is  that  of  the  so-called  Fifth  Column, 
whose  immediate  object  is  to  sabotage  American  morale,  to 
slow  up  production,  to  stir  up  strife,  to  cultivate  hates  and 
divisions,  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  government,  and  gen- 
erally weaken  us,  whether  as  a  military  power,  a  business 
competitor,  or  as  the  source  and  example  of  democratic  self- 
government  which  they  fear  and  hate. 

Altogether  too  many  people  think  of  the  Fifth  Column  as 
groups  of  disloyal  citizens  or  of  disloyal  workmen  who  are 
prepared  to  sabotage  industrial  plants.  To  be  sure,  we  face 
that  danger.  But  a  greater  menace  for  us  is  the  effort  being 
made  here  now  to  try  to  "soften"  this  country  as  France  was 
"softened."  This  effort  takes  the  form  of  the  promise  of 
business  orders  and  of  profits  if  the  war  can  be  called  off  and 


business  relations  resumed  as  usual  with  the  victor.  In  hold- 
ing out  the  allure  of  business  this  effort  seeks  to  create  a 
Fifth  Column  among  men  of  influence  and  respectability. 

It  is  not  illegal  to  dangle  this  bait  before  American  busi- 
ness men  even  in  our  own  press  and  in  our  markets.  But  it 
is  well  that  our  people  recognize  it  when  they  see  it,  and 
that  we  cease  the  belief  that  efforts  in  this  country  are  con- 
fined to  the  crudities  of  the  Black  Tom  days. 

Yet  it  is  important  that  American  people  do  not  permit  an 
attitude  of  suspicion  of  their  neighbors,  and  charge  with  dis- 
loyalty every  person  with  whom  they  have  individual  dis- 
agreements. Not  every  person  who  sticks  his  neck  out  in 
curiosity  is  a  spy.  Not  every  person  who  believes  that  there 
is  need  for  improvement  in  our  government  or  a  need  for 
change  in  its  laws  is  an  undercover  agent  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. And  not  every  bad  job  done  in  an  industrial  plant  is 
the  result  of  sabotage;  we  have  put  on  new  workers  and  in- 
creased their  speeds  and  a  good  deal  of  bad  work  is  certain 
to  result.  The  greatest  reliance  of  the  law-enforcing  authori- 
ties is  upon  sound  and  calm  and  dispassionate  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  and  its  press.  We  must  not 
yield  to  any  tendency  to  become  frightened  and  to  make 
enemies  among  ourselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  dissenting  groups  or  nonconforming 
individuals  will  help  to  maintain  the  law  that  gives  them 
such  freedom  if  they  will  use  a  common  sense  recognition 
that  events  have  unsettled  public  opinion  and  that  it  is  a 
period  of  uncommon  excitement  and  sensitivity.  Persons  who 
go  about  flaunting  their  right  to  be  provocative  or  disagree- 
able or  intemperate  in  speech  are  among  the  chief  enemies 
of  the  liberty  we  are  trying  to  preserve. 

Let  us  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  which  give  aid  and 
assistance  to  any  Fifth  Column: 

First:  We  must  permit  no  tampering  with  our  civil  rights, 
for  the  first  break  in  that  bulwark  will  provide  the  opening 
wedge  for  those  who  seek  the  breakdown  of  our  democratic 
system. 

Second:  We  must  prevent  lawlessness  and  mob  violence, 
for  by  destroying  law  and  order  we  create  the  confusion  in 
which  the  Fifth  Column  thrives. 

Third:  We  must  not  alienate  the  alien  who  wants  to  be 
loyal,  for  by  so  doing  we  drive  him  into  the  camp  of  the 
Fifth  Column. 

Fourth:  We  must  have  a  social  and  economic  policy  in  the 
nation  which  will  not  leave  millions  of  people  hopelessly  out- 
side of  its  benefits  and  comforts.  A  reactionary  national 
policy  would  be  the  greatest  aid  and  comfort  a  Fifth  Column 
could  hope  for. 

Keep  Out  of  the  War — and  Its  Hysteria 

by   PAUL   HUTCHINSON,   managing   editor,    Christian 

Century 

MR.  GUTTMANN  HAS  DONE  A  SUPER  JOB  OF  SUMMARIZATION 
and  analysis.  It  has  badly  needed  doing.  But  after  reading 
it  I  must  confess  that  I  am  more  pessimistic  than  ever  as  to 
the  chances  of  protecting  the  civil  liberties  of  members  of 
minority  groups  if  the  present  crisis  deepens.  And  it  is  go- 
ing to  deepen.  What  Mr.  Guttmann's  facts — and  I  accept 
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them  as  facts — will  mean  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  if  they  once  become  cognizant  of  them,  is  that 
no  person  of  German  background  can  be  trusted.  Even 
the  most  seemingly  innocent  and  pronounced  anti-Hitler 
refugee  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  a  Nazi  Fifth  Column 
"plant."  Any  German,  including  a  German  who  has  been 
in  this  country  for  years,  perhaps  all  his  life,  and  is  an 
American  citizen,  is — in  view  of  Mr.  Guttmann's  descrip- 
tion of  the  working  Nazi  overseas  organizations — suspect 
until  he  proves  himself  innocent.  And  how  is  he  going 
to  prove  himself  innocent?  I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  England 
the  Fifth  Column  hysteria  is  dying  down  and  that  public 
outcry  is  forcing  revision  of  the  government  policy  of  in- 
ternment of  aliens.  But  we  are  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  talk 
about  civil  liberties  these  days,  and  my  prediction  is  that 
we  will  shortly  reproduce  all  the  worst  features  of  the  de- 
lirious days  of  1917-20.  If  we  enter  the  war  we  will  have  a 
worse  witch  hunt  under  the  humanitarian  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Robert  H.  Jackson  than  we  had  under  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 

The  Psychological,  Economic,  and  Physical  Fronts 

by  RICHARD  B.  SCANDRETT,  Jr.,  president  of  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

THE   MOST   EFFECTIVE   PROTECTION   WHICH    THE    UNITED    STATES 

or  any  other  .nation  can  have  against  the  German  Fifth  Col- 
umn is  preparedness  on  the  three  fronts:  psychological,  eco- 
nomic, and  physical.  The  psychological  is  the  cornerstone 
upon  which  economic  and  physical  preparedness  can  be  built. 
Our  psychological  preparedness  has  been  in  the  construction 
stage  during  the  150  years  of  our  existence  as  a  nation.  It 
has  been  nurtured  by  an  increasing  faith  in  ourselves  and  a 
continued  development  in  our  democratic  process  with  its 
governmental  authority  stemming  from  the  people  them- 
selves. We  have  approached  nearer  than  any  other  powerful 
nation  to  the  elimination  of  class  distinctions  in  our  political 
democracy.  Our  free  press,  free  speech,  and  civil  liberties, 
have  given  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens  opportunities  to 
learn  and  comprehend.  Our  great  statesmen  have  been  the 
representatives  of  the  people  rather  than  their  leaders.  This, 
now  deeprooted,  national  psychology  is  our  primary  defense 
against  the  Fifth  Columns  of  totalitarianism.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  southern  states,  equality  of  political 
opportunity  has  been  so  generally  accepted  by  all  our  eco- 
nomic strata  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  appreciable 
advances  along  the  road  toward  equality  of  economic  op- 
portunity. Our  soil  is  consequently  less  fertile  for  the  seeds 
of  revolution  than  that  in  France  or  Poland  or  even  England. 
Our  first  line  of  defense  is  to  augment  our  general  con- 
sciousness and  appreciation  of  our  heritage  of  political  free- 
dom as  it  has  evolved  in  the  150  years  of  our  history  as  a 
nation.  Our  people  must  renew  their  faith  in  themselves.  To 
strengthen  our  psychological  preparedness,  the  people  should 
be  made  as  completely  aware  as  possible  of  the  Hitler  pro- 
gram for  a  German  world  domination,  and  the  technique 
which  has  been  developed  for  its  accomplishment.  To  make 
the  Fifth  Column  visible  is  to  destroy  its  potential  effective- 
ness. Its  presence  in  France,  Holland,  and  Norway  was 
largely  unrealized  until  it  was  too  late.  We  have  the  great 
advantage  of  having  had  an  opportunity  to  be  forewarned. 
Let  us  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity.  If  our  statesmen, 
our  newspapers,  our  educators  and  writers  can  unite  in  in- 
forming our  people  of  the  present  existence  of  this  unde- 
clared psychological  war  against  us,  we  shall  win  this  war. 
We  need  as  much  propaganda  of  our  own  as  is  possible,  to 
keep  constantly  in  our  minds  the  meaning  and  ultimate  se- 
curity which  is  inherent  in  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  protection  which  it  affords  to  minorities.  Such 
"upper  classes"  as  we  have  in  the  economic  sense  are  not  our 
political  representatives  and  even  if  it  were  possible  to  cor- 
rupt them,  in  the  Hitlerian  sense,  there  is  no  basis  for  be- 


lieving that  a  Fortune  poll  of  business  leaders  reflects  the 
conclusions  of  American  citizenry. 

Our  psychological  preparedness  has  been  substantially  im- 
proved in  the  past  decade  by  the  acceleration  of  our  progress 
toward  less  inequality  of  economic  opportunity.  This  prog- 
ress toward  an  economic  democracy  renders  us  better  pre- 
pared than  the  French  to  combat  totalitarianism  and  its 
Fifth  Column.  It  will  be  more  difficult  to  persuade  large 
numbers  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  that  they  will  be 
better  off  economically  under  a  regime  of  National  Socialism 
than  they  are  under  our  form  of  representative  government. 
It  will  be  more  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  surrender  politi- 
cal freedom  for  promises  of  economic  security.  Here  again 
our  best  defense  against  the  Fifth  Column  is  to  continue  to 
make  progress  along  this  road  toward  equality  of  economic 
opportunity. 

A  preponderant  majority  of  our  citizens  are  now  awake  to 
the  necessity  of  physical  preparedness  in  the  military  sense. 
In  this  physical  preparedness,  however,  should  be  included 
as  intensive  a  search  as  possible  in  this  country  for  what  the 
Nazis  call  "supportpoints."  Every  alien  or  citizen  having  in 
his  possession  broadcasting  sets,  apparatus  for  wire  tapping, 
arms  or  ammunition,  German  flags,  etc.  is  a  legitimate  object 
for  careful  and  painstaking  investigation.  Such  investigations 
can  be  made  by  governmental  agencies  without  becoming 
witch  hunts  or  without  infringing  civil  liberties.  Private 
citizens  should  be  encouraged  to  help  by  supplying  informa- 
tion to  governmental  authorities  and  not  by  using  extra-legal 
vigilantes.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  defend  ourselves. 

First,  Know  What  the  Fifth  Column  Is  Not 

by   DOROTHY   DETZER,   national   executive   secretary, 
Women's  International   League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 

WIDESPREAD  DISTRIBUTION  OF  Survey  Graphic's  EXCELLENT, 
factual  article  would  be  one  effective  way  of  educating  the 
public  on  the  actual  meaning  of  the  Fifth  Column.  In  line 
with  this,  government  spokesmen  might  well  be  called  upon 
to  clarify  and  not  confuse  this  important  issue.  When  by 
inference  or  innuendo  they  suggest  that  the  labor  movement 
or  the  peace  movement  is  a  part  of  the  Fifth  Column — or 
are  unconscious  tools  of  the  Fifth  Column — they  only  add 
to  the  muddle. 

Instead  of  adding  to  the  existing  tension  and  confusion,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Attorney  General  announce  a  series 
of  broadcasts  over  the  air  at  the  most  popular  hour.  Such  a 
series — perhaps  five  or  six  in  number — should  be  well  ad- 
vertised in  advance  and  the  public  invited  to  listen.  The 
broadcasts  could  be  made  invaluable  in  uniting  this  country 
in  a  constructive,  courageous,  and  effective  effort  to  deal  with 
this  difficult  problem  in  an  American  way,  if  the  manuscripts 
were  prepared  with  simplicity — were  free  from  those  color- 
words  which  induce  panic  and  fear — and  were  presented 
calmly  and  dispassionately.  Such  a  series  should  aim  to 
analyze  the  facts  about  the  Fifth  Column;  how  it  functions; 
how  it  is  organized;  and  equally  important,  what  it  is  not. 

Along  with  this,  I  should  like  to  see  the  Congress  or  the 
President  set  up  a  commission  of  distinguished  citizens 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  and 
recommendations  of  adequate  methods  for  dealing  with  this 
new  phenomenon  in  our  national  life  without  jeopardizing 
the  Bill  of  Rights  or  our  free  institutions.  Surely  the  United 
States  should  give  as  much  intelligence,  energy,  and  time  to 
finding  ways  to  offset  Nazi  and  communist  plans  as  the 
Nazis  and  communists  used  in  developing  them. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  hope  that  the  government  would 
return  to  the  best  American  tradition  by  protecting  the  right 
of  both  the  Nazis  and  communists  to  meet  openly  and  speak 
freely.  We  cannot  kill  an  idea  by  driving  it  underground. 
We  can  only  change  such  ideas  by  better  ideas.  But  the 
idea  of  political  democracy  without  its  corollary — industrial 
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democracy — cannot  continue  to  appeal  as  "a  more  excellent 
way"  as  long  as  millions  of  citizens  are  condemned  to  live 
below  a  subsistence  level.  It  is  now  a  recognized  fact  that, 
only  when  political  democracy  in  Germany  became  static  and 
failed  to  supply  the  needs  of  life,  the  Nazi  movement 
began  to  flourish.  Therefore  nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
be  more  shortsighted  than  to  take  Nazis  and  communists 
off  WPA  and  relief  lists,  penalizing  their  wives  and  children, 
and  putting  the  question  of  jobs  and  bread  on  the  basis  of 
ideas  instead  of  need. 

Further  I  would  add,  inasmuch  as  we  now  live  in  a 
wholly  militarized  world,  the  federal  government  should 
hold  a  monopoly  not  only  on  the  instruments  of  violence  but 
on  training  with  the  instruments  of  violence.  Any  private 
military  or  shirt  organization  which  drills  either  with  guns 
or  broomsticks,  should  be  outlawed.  Unfortunately,  now 
that  we  have  set  aside  our  traditional  American  rejection  of 
peacetime  conscription,  the  Fifth  Column  will  be  given  in- 
structions on  how  to  shoot  by  the  United  States  Army,  and 
the  money  of  American  taxpayers  will  supply  them  with 
the  guns. 

And  finally,  though  it  may  not  seem  to  have  a  direct  ap- 
plication to  the  immediate  problem,  I  am  convinced  that 
when  the  Executive  or  any  other  law-enforcing  official  who 
has  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
land,  successfully  breaks  the  law  or  finds  trick  ways  of 
evading  it,  he  is  psychologically  following  a  Hitler  pattern, 
and  aids  that  moral  disintegration  which  is  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  Fifth  Column. 

Don't  Believe  Wild  Fifth  Column  Stories 

by  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES,  minister,  The  Commun- 
ity Church,  New  York 

1.  MR.  GUTTMANN'S  ARTICLE  MOVES  MY  SUSPICION.    WHO  is 
he,  and  where  and  how  did  he  get  all  this  elaborate  informa- 
tion? Having  read  the  American  "Red  Network,"  I  am  skep- 
tical of  this  German  Brown  Spider's  Web. 

2.  Taking  the  article  as  you  would  have  us  take  it — i.e., 
at  its  face  value — I  feel  no  undue  disturbance.   Whence  this 
feeling  that  the  Nazis  are  some  kind  of  supermen,  who  can 
do  things  beyond  the  competition  or  even   imagination  of 
other   men?    It   is  our   panic   terror,   not  their   super-genius, 
that  magnifies  these  Germans.    Why  assume  that  they  are 
insuperable,  irresistible,  omnipotent?  I  count  them  as  stupid 
as  they  are  despicable,  and  therefore  deprecate   Mr.  Gutt- 
mann's   extravagant   attempt   to  prove   that  the   Nazis   have 
some  uncanny  diabolism  which  only  the  most  extraordinary 
measures  can  overcome. 

3.  "What  can  we  do?"  May  I  first  state  what  we  must  not 
do?  We  must  not  imitate  the  Nazis — fight  fire  with  fire,  set 
Satan  against  Satan!  In  the  silly  panic  of  this  hour,  we  can 
think  of  nothing,  apparently,  but  to  set  up  ourselves  in  this 
country  a  replica  of  what  Hitler  has  set  up  in  the  Reich.  I 
suppose  the  idea  is  that,  if  we  do  it  first,  then  Hitler  will 
not  have  to  come  over  here  to  do  it.   So  we  proceed  to  build 
tanks  and  submarines  and  bombing  planes;  we  adopt  peace- 
time military  conscription;  we  give  the  President  emergency 
— dictatorial: — powers   to  suspend   laws,   issue   decrees,  spend 
money,   take  over   property;   we   restrict   civil   liberties,   and 
enact  terroristic  legislation.    In   due  course,   we  will  extend 
our  Secret  Service  to  match  the  Gestapo.   That's  what  most 
people  want,  apparently,  to  meet  this  conspiracy  unmasked 
by  Mr.  Guttmann.   Well,  I'm  against  it!  I  want  to  preserve 
America.   And  I  insist  we  are  not  preserving  but  destroying 
this  country  when  we  do  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  what 
Hitler  is  doing  under  the  swastika. 

4.  "What   can    we    do?"    Be   ourselves.     Keep   our   heads. 
Trust  our  institutions.    As  individuals,  be  calm  and  resolute; 
as  a  nation,  mind  our  own  business  and  leave  European  quar- 
rels alone;  as  a  people,  solve  our  economic  and  social  prob-. 


lems,  and  therewith  perfect  our  democracy.  Above  all,  in 
our  own  hearts,  in  Washington,  in  the  country  at  large, 
get  nd  of  fear.  There  is  no  more  chance  of  Hitler's  coming 
across  the  Atlantic  than  there  is  of  Wells's  (and  Welles's) 
Martians  landing  in  the  New  Jersey  meadows.  There  is 
little  danger  of  a  Nazi  Fifth  Column  undoing  this  nation, 
and  much  danger  of  ourselves  undoing  it  in  fear  of  this 
Fifth  Column.  The  stories  of  what  so-called  Fifth  Columns 
have  done  in  other  countries  are  grossly,  insanely  exaggerated. 
They  are  the  counterpart  in  this  war  of  the  atrocity  stories 
in  the  last  war.  Which  leads  me  to  my  conclusion — that  I 
regret  that  the  Survey  Graphic  published  Mr.  Guttmann's 
article,  and  therewith  joined  the  ranks  of  those  engaged  in 
spreading  the  miasma  of  panic  in  America! 

Don't  Confuse  Refugees  with  Fifth  Columnists 

by  WILLIAM  HABER,  professor  of  economics,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  (on  leave);  executive  director,  National 
Refugee  Service 

THERE  is  JUSTIFIABLE  CONCERN  ABOUT  FIFTH  COLUMN  ACTIV- 
ity  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  an  error  of  seri- 
ous proportions  would  be  committed  to  look  for  its  source 
among  the  recent  refugee  immigrants.  To  my  knowledge 
there  is  no  segment  of  our  national  population  more  whole- 
hearted in  its  complete  condemnation  of  Nazism  than  its 
victims  who  are  now  in  this  country.  The  various  refugee 
organizations  in  daily  contact  with  emigres  are  constantly  on 
the  alert,  yet  the  number  of  individuals  arousing  even  the 
slightest  suspicion  has  been  inconsequential — certainly  less, 
proportionately,  than  the  incidence  of  such  cases  in  our  citi- 
zen population. 

England's  admittedly  severe  internment  policy  toward 
thousands  of  refugees  has  recently  been  criticized  and  is 
widely  recognized  as  having  been  precautionary  rather  than 
justified  by  the  actions  of  the  refugees  themselves.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Office  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons:  "I  wish  we  knew  half  as  much  about  many  of 
the  neutral  aliens  and  many  British  subjects  as  we  know 
about  the  enemy  aliens  now  in  this  country.  ...  I  should 
like  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  behavior  of  these  refugees.  .  .  . 
Apart  from  one  or  two  petty  isolated  incidents  .  .  .  there 
have  been  no  serious  acts  hostile  to  the  state  which  can  be 
attributed  to  these  people."  H.  G.  Wells  and  Norman  Angell 
are  among  those  who  have  recently  cited  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  the  policy  of  interning  refugees,  and  thereby,  in  Mr. 
Angell's  words,  failing  to  make  use  of  their  "wealth  of 
knowledge,  talent,  and  devotion  in  the  cause  of  fighting 
Hitler." 

So  far  as  the  resident  aliens  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, a  certain  measure  of  identification  and  control  of  the 
group  already  exists  in  registration  and  fingerprinting.  Be- 
yond this,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  special  brand  of  treat- 
ment will  be  leveled  against  aliens  as  a  class.  Earl  G.  Har- 
rison, director  of  registration,  has  promised  that  full  pro- 
tection will  be  given  to  citizens  and  non-citizens  alike,  and 
Department  of  Justice  officials  are  similarly  on  the  record. 
But  the  liberal  attitude  of  the  federal  government  has  been 
counteracted  somewhat  by  the  anti-alien  legislation  brought 
up  in  Congress  and  by  renewed  local  and  state  efforts  to 
discriminate  against  aliens  politically,  economically,  and  in 
other  ways. 

Discrimination  of  this  type,  official  or  unofficial,  is  counter 
to  all  our  precepts  of  equal  rights  for  all  residents  of  the 
United  States,  and  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  real  Fifth 
Columnists — those  who  would  destroy  democracy. 

In  my  view  those  striving  to  identify  refugees  with  the 
Fifth  Column  are  erring  through  overzealousness.  We  have 
more  to  fear  from  those  of  our  own  citizens  of  foreign  or 
native  birth  who,  in  their  respect  for  the  "thoroughness, 
order,  and  efficiency"  of  totalitarian  countries — or'  perhaps 
their  opposition  to  some  manifestation  of  the  democratic 
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process,  such  as  free  speech — secretly  embrace  the  Nazi  doc- 
trines and  thus  weaken  our  defenses.  They  represent  our 
greatest  Fifth  Column  threat. 

Perhaps  our  main  task  should  be  to  arouse  the  substantial 
number  of  American  citizens  with  the  instincts  of  "appeas- 
ers,"  who  respect  successes  in  whatever  field  and  are  apathe- 
tic to  the  possible  consequences  of  a  German  military  vic- 
tory. This  group  is  apt  to  soft  pedal  the  natural  inclination 
of  Americans  to  express  abhorrence  for  Nazi  doctrines  in 
order  "to  be  on  the  safe  side." 

If  we  are  to  avoid  having  our  ideological  defenses  softened 
up  by  Fifth  Column  penetration,  we  must  engender  in  this 
wide  sector  of  our  population  a  positive  and  militant  con- 
viction that  the  liberties  of  our  democracy  are  worth  pre- 
serving. 

Don't  Vote  for  Fellow-Travelers  of  Moscow  or  Berlin 

by  JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN,  associate  editor  of  Fortune 

I    DON'T    BELIEVE   THE    FlFTH    COLUMN    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

is  going  to  be  scotched  by  witch  hunting.  Nor  do  I  believe 
in  indiscriminate  name  calling;  if  you  begin  by  denouncing 
Lindbergh  as  a  Nazi,  you  very  probably  will  end  by  making 
it  impossible  for  a  two-party  system  to  function,  or  for  any- 
one to  discuss  the  rational  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  sending 
an  army  to  China  or  to  Dakar. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  democrat  is  under  compulsion  to 
treat  the  desire  of  a  Nazi  or  communist  sympathizer  for 
office  in  a  trade  union  or  other  organization  with  the  slight- 
est respect.  In  the  Newspaper  Guild  I  make  it  a  personal 
rule  never  to  vote  for  anyone  who  is  under  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  fellow-traveling  with  Moscow  or  Berlin. 

Discrimination  Is  Difficult,  But  Vital 

by    MARGUERITE     M.     WELLS,     president,    National 
League  of  Women  Voters 

THE  FACTUAL  PRESENTATION  IN  THE  OCTOBER  Survey  Graphic 
of  how  Germans  organize  their  Fifth  Columns  helps  to  focus 
vague  fears  we  all  feel  and  to  give  them  substance.  I  wish 
to  suggest  another  article  as  a  sequel.  The  current  article 
raises  immediately  the  question,  "What  can  we  in  the  United 
States  do  to  meet  this  Fifth  Column  menace?"  No  sooner 
does  the  question  arise  than  it  is  followed  by  another,  "What 
United  States  governmental  agencies  are  already  concerned 
with  the  kind  of  boring-from-within  carried  on  by  official 
German  and  Nazi  agencies?"  I,  for  one,  wish  for  a  second 
article,  an  article  to  tell  of  each  such  governmental  agency 
and  the  present  limitations  of  its  usefulness — what  part  for 
instance,  if  any,  is  played  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
State  Department,  the  courts,  the  police,  Congress,  the  mili- 
tary services. 

Not  until  we  have  more  specific  knowledge  than  most  of 
us  now  have,  can  we  feel  ourselves  prepared  to  suggest  what 
next.  The  Fifth  Column  menace  requires  so  much  more 
than  alertness  on  the  part  of  our  citizens.  It  requires  discrim- 
ination, to  the  nth  degree.  Though  agents  of  the  N.S.D.A.P. 
may  be  disguised  to  appear  to  be  victims  of  Nazism,  yet  ac- 
tual victims  of  Nazism  abound  and  the  two  look  alike.  Dis- 
crimination between  them  is  difficult,  but  vital.  The  deer- 
stalker who  fires  at  every  rustle  in  the  woods,  kills  more  men 
than  deer. 

Publicity  Is  a  Powerful  Weapon 

by  DOROTHY  DUNBAR  BROMLEY,  writer 

IT  IS   EASIER   FOR  A   DEVOTEE   OF   CIVIL   LIBERTIES   TO   NAME  WAYS 

in  which  the  Fifth  Column  danger  should  not  be  met,  than 
it  is  to  specify  methods  that  would  be  both  legal  and  effective. 
Drilling  with  arms  by  groups  not  a  part  of  the  police  and 
military  forces  should  be  forbidden  by  law,  and  this  rule 
should  apply  to  American  vigilantes  as  well  as  to  the  Ger- 


man-American Bund.  Agents  carrying  on  propaganda  for 
foreign  groups  should  be  registered  and  their  source  of 
funds  published.  Police  should  be  alert  to  punish  agitators 
who  create  real  disorder  and  commit  acts  of  violence.  Lax- 
ity on  the  part  of  policemen  who  may  sympathize  with 
such  movements  as  the  Christian  Front  and  the  Christian 
Mobilizers,  should  not  be  tolerated  by  their  superior  officers. 
Foreign  language  broadcasts  should  be  recorded,  as 
Quincy  Howe,  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Freedom  from 
Censorship,  has  suggested.  A  study  might  well  be  made  of 
foreign  language  newspapers  over  a  period  of  time,  not  to 
interfere  with  freedom  of  the  press,  but  to  make  their  con- 
tent known.  Publicity  can  be  used  as  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  case  of  newspapers  that  reveal  a  primary  loyalty  to  an- 
other country. 

We  shall  destroy  and  not  preserve  our  democratic  way  of 
life  if  we  hysterically  label  every  minority  group  a  potential 
Fifth  Column.  Maury  Maverick,  mayor  of  San  Antonio,  not 
many  months  ago  fought  for  the  right  of  communists  to  as- 
semble. Now  he  is  through  with  defending  civil  liberties. 
He  even  thinks  that  Hitler  may  be  the  evil  genius  of  Je- 
hovah's Witnesses,  a  group  of  religious  fanatics  than  whom 
there  could  be  nothing  more  American.  Mr.  Maverick  il- 
logically  believes  we  can  save  our  Constitution  by  destroying 
it.  The  Fifth  Columnist  obsession  is  spreading  like  wildfire. 

Make  Democracy  Secure  in  the  Affections  of  the  People 

by  EDWARD   T.   DEVINE,  contributing  editor,  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

MR.     GUTTMANN     HAS     MADE     AN      IMPORTANT     CONTRIBUTION, 

quite  in  keeping  with  the  objective  and  constructive  charac- 
ter of  our  journal.  Nonetheless,  it  is  sensational.  If  his  ac- 
count is  correct,  and  it  carries  conviction,  there  would  at  first 
glance  seem  to  be  no  way  of  protecting  ourselves  against 
the  Fifth  Column  danger  except  to  close  the  embassy  and 
consulates  through  which  the  fruits  of  its  pernicious  ac- 
tivities reach  Berlin.  That  of  course  would  mean  severing 
diplomatic  relations.  After  that,  agencies  and  individuals 
could  be  watched  and  dealt  with  under  federal  and  state 
laws.  Espionage,  inculcation  of  subversive  ideas,  training 
for  the  reception  of  fascist  or  communist  aggression  are  no 
doubt  sufficiently  punishable. 

However,  the  severing  of  diplomatic  relations  is  of  doubt- 
ful wisdom.  Thomas  Mann's  recent  study  of  Goethe's  part 
in  the  analogous  era  when  Napoleon  seemed  on  the  way  to 
world  domination  makes  clear  why  some  of  our  distinguished 
contemporaries  are  pacifists,  isolationists,  or  advocates  of 
appeasement  rather  than  war  mongers  and  super-patriotic  na- 
tionalists. My  judgment  would  be  to  await  developments, 
standing  by  our  social  achievements,  protecting  minorities, 
including  aliens,  and  pushing  the  needed  reforms  to  make 
our  democracy  secure  in  the  affections  and  impulses  of 
workers,  consumers,  producers,  investors — all  citizens. 

Judge  All  by  What  They  Do,  Not  Who  They  Are 

by  LOUIS  ADAMIC,  editor  of  Common  Ground,  author 
of  "From  Many  Lands" 

OBVIOUSLY,  THE  FIFTH  COLUMN  MUST  BE  ATTENDED  TO,  AND 
as  quickly  and  thoroughly  as  possible.  But  I  hope  that  job 
will  be  left  to  the  F.B.I,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Intelli- 
gence Services.  Where  the  average  lay  person  is  impelled  to 
help,  he  should  do  so  with  the  greatest  discretion.  For  un- 
just hounding  of  people  as  Fifth  Columnists  is  apt  to  drive 
many  into,  or  onto  the  fringes  of,  the  Fifth  Column.  Hitler 
probably  counts  on  that. 

The  general  public  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Fifth  Column  has  been  recruited  not  only  from  among  the 
aliens  and  from  the  German  and  Italian  groups  in  the  coun- 
try, but  from  all  the  elements  of  our  population,  including 
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the  old-stock  Americans.  I  know  of  an  old-stock  American 
who,  carrying  an  American  passport,  has  been  a  Nazi  agent 
in  Europe  for  a  number  of  years.  There  are  powerful  busi- 
ness men  in  the  United  States  who  admire  Hitler  and  his 
ways.  Most  of  these  are  old-stock  Americans.  A  few  of 
them,  along  with  Charles  Lindbergh,  have  not  yet  returned 
the  decorations  Hitler  and  Goering  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  nihilistic,  totalitarian  disease  of  which  Hitlerism  is  the 
chief  or  most  palpable  symptom  gets  into  all  manner  of 
persons  regardless  of  background. 

The  Fifth  Columnists  or  Trojan  Horsemen  and  Donkeys 
should  be  attended  to,  for  the  most  part,  as  individuals  by 
proper  agents  of  the  government.  Entire  groups  must  not  be 
relegated  to  the  purgatory  of  suspicion  simply  because  they 
are  aliens  or  of  German  or  Italian  backgrounds,  for  that 
would  drive  them  into  the  Fifth  Column. 

Strengthen  Democracy,  Deal  Sternly  Only  with  Traitors 
by  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER,  journalist 

WERNER  GUTTMANN  HAS  DONE  A  GREAT  JOB  IN  ANALYZING  THE 
menace  which  the  Nazi  organization  presents  to  democracy 
throughout  the  world.  Perhaps  some  of  us  in  the  Far  West 
have  not  been  sufficiently  aware  of  that  menace.  However, 
I  believe  everyone  is  increasingly  alert  to  the  activities  of  the 
fascists  and  communists  who  pretend  to  revere  America,  but 
actually  want  America  to  adopt  policies  which  serve  the  in- 
terests of  Germany  and  Russia. 

President  Roosevelt  is  wise  in  dealing  sternly  with  the  ele- 
ments described  by  Mr.  Guttmann  in  his  informative  article. 
However,  at  the  same  time  that  we  put  down  these  traitor- 
ous groups  in  our  midst,  we  should  heed  a  warning  ex- 
pressed recently  by  Senators  Norris  and  Wheeler.  They 
pointed  out  that  to  bolster  the  defense  of  democracy  we  must 
give  all  our  people  a  real  stake  in  democracy.  A  dam  which 
pumps  water  for  irrigation  and  lights  dark  farmhouses  is  as 
important  an  instrument  of  democracy  as  a  fortress  guard- 
ing our  seacoast. 

Register  the  Backers  of  Anonymous  Mail  Campaigns 
by  MORRIS  L.  ERNST,  lawyer  and  author 

WE  ARE  FACED  WITH  TWO  STEALTHY  UNDERGROUND  MOVEMENTS 

— communism  and  Nazism — both  of  which  can  be  main- 
tained only  in  a  society  operating  without  a  Bill  of  Rights. 
Our  attack  on  these  movements  to  date  has  been  of  a  self- 
defeating  nature.  To  suppress  the  movements,  to  outlaw 
them,  is  merely  accepting  the  philosophies  of  the  Stalins  and 
the  Hitlers.  To  deny  relief  to  Nazis  or  communists  is  silly 
because  they  will  not  hesitate  to  lie,  believing  as  they  do  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means. 

I  am  persuaded  that  we  can  easily  defeat  these  neurotic- 
fringe  movements  in  the  United  States  by  the  mere  process 
of  disclosure.  The  Liberty  League  folded  up  when  we  knew 
the  names  of  the  contributors.  We  have  come  to  believe  that 
it  is  essential  to  get  complete  disclosures  when  words  are 
printed  on  a  piece  of  paper  known  as  a  stock  certificate  or 
a  bond.  Anonymous  literature  piling  into  our  mail  pouches 
should  be  allowed  continued  distribution  and  should  not  be 
censored,  but  operating  under  a  Bill  of  Rights  we  are  en- 
titled to  know  the  names  of  the  people  back  of  such  docu- 
ments. I  doubt  if  we  can  protect  the  Bill  of  Rights  along- 
side of  anonymity,  for  these  two  dictatorship  movements — 
communism  and  Nazism — can  only  operate  in  our  scene  by 
stealth  and  subterfuge.  We  should  oppose  all  outlawing  of 
parties  and  suppression  of  ideas,  but  we  should  go  forward 
in  the  direction  implicit  in  our  present  postal  laws  under 
which,  to  procure  cheap  postage  rates  known  as  second  class, 
the  ownership  of  printed  material  must  be  disclosed.  Nor 
would  I  allow  the  use  of  post  office  box  numbers  without  the 
name  of  the  sender  on  the  envelope.  I  would  allow  printed 
material  in  the  mail  bag  only  if  there  were  on  public  record 


in  some  easily  ascertainable  form,  the  names,  etc.,  of  the  peo- 
ple back  of  the  documents.  Communism  and  Nazism  can- 
not survive  in  the  United  States  in  the  open  light  of  day. 
But  up  to  now  most  of  our  legislative  attempts  have  been 
in  the  opposite  direction,  namely — to  drive  these  movements 
underground — which  is  exactly  where  they  thrive  best. 

Watch  the  Bund,  but  Remember  the  Constitution 
by  WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON,  educator 

I   HAVE  READ  WITH   INTEREST  AND  AMAZEMENT  MR.   GuTTMAN's 

account  of  the  National  Socialist  organization  in  Germany 
and  abroad.  One  wonders  that  so  cumbrous  and  elaborate  a 
machine  does  not  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

The  Fifth  Column  as  described  in  Mr.  Guttmann's  article 
is  only,  of  course,  a  section  of  the  vague  group  (or  groups) 
which,  in  this  country,  is  supposed  to  be  preparing  -us  to 
betray  our  traditions  and  hand  over  our  country  to  outsiders. 

As  long  as  we  are  technically  at  peace  with  Germany  the 
greater  part  of  the  activities  described  cannot  be  touched.  It  is 
clear,  of  course,  that  the  embassy  and  the  consulates  are  be- 
ing used  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  they  are 
ostensibly  established,  but  it  is  only  occasionally  that  such 
proof  is  obtainable  as  would  justify  even  a  protest.  I  see  only 
two  things  we  can  do: 

1.  To  apply  rigorously  to  organizations  like  the  Bund  all  the 
laws  restricting  military  drill,  uniforms,  possession  of  arms, 
and  the  like. 

2.  To  acquire,  through  the  instrumentalities  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  completest  possible  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  organizations  de- 
scribed, so  that,  in  the  event  of  our  finding  ourselves  at  war 
with  Germany,  the  activities   planned   might  be   paralyzed 
at  once.    Much  of  this  information  is  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  F.B.I.,  but  it  is  important  that  this  bureau  should  be, 
both  as  to  its  undertakings  and  its  methods,  somewhat  more 
completely  subordinate  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  than  has  at  times  appeared  to 
be  the  case. 

Apart  from  such  legal  action  there  remains,  of  course,  the 
duty  of  all  of  us  to  expose  subterranean  activities  to  the 
proper  authorities  whenever  such  activities  become  known  to 
us,  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  make  the  American  peo- 
ple realize  the  implications  of  totalitarian  influence  and 
methods  wherever  they  appear. 

Don't  Make  Scapegoats  Out  of  Aliens  and  Refugees 

by  GEORGE  L.  WARREN,  director,  International  Migra- 
tion Service;  secretary,  President's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Political  Refugees 

REFUGEES  ARE  NOT  NEW  TO  AGENCIES  AND  SOCIAL  WORKERS  IN 
touch  with  the  foreign  born.  Those  familiar  with  the  history 
of  immigration  to  this  country  know  that  many  immigrants 
of  earlier  decades  came  because  of  religious  and  political 
persecutions  in  Europe,  including  Germany  itself  after  1848. 

Social  agencies  dealing  with  refugees  have  acquired  a  fund 
of  knowledge  of  refugee  problems.  The  patterns  of  refugee 
experience  are  familiar  to  them.  They  know  the  intimate 
personal  histories  of  thousands  of  refugees  whose  conduct 
they  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  over  substantial  periods 
of  time.  In  general,  refugees  desperately  concerned  about 
where  and  how  they  can  start  life  anew,  bereft  of  all  posses- 
sions and  professional  status,  devote  little  time  to  demonstra- 
tions of  proof  of  their  antagonisms  or  resentments  toward 
their  persecutors. 

That  members  of  the  Fifth  Column  organization  function 
under  the  guise  of  refugees  is  believable,  but  that  all  refugees 
or  any  considerable  number  of  them  are  Fifth  Columnists  is 
a  charge  that  is  refuted  by  the  experience  of  mature  agencies 
and  social  workers  in  most  intimate  contact  with  the  victims 
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of  Nazi  persecution.  No  greater  harm  could  be  done  to  those 
who  have  already  suffered  so  much  and  to  ourselves  than  to 
permit  legitimate  concern  for  our  national  interests  to  ex- 
press itself  in  unwarranted  fear  and  suspicion  of  refugees 
from  Germany  and  the  areas  which  it  has  occupied.  We  need 
to  be  alert  and  to  face  courageously  the  threat  which  the 
organization  of  the  Fifth  Column  presents.  We  have  equal 
need  to  guard  against  die  hysteria  which  is  the  nurturing 
sofl  of  indiscriminate  prejudice  against  the  foreign  born  in 
general  and  Germans,  Austrians,  Czechs,  Poles,  and  Jews  in 
particular  at  present. 

Don't  Penalize  the  German-Americans 


by  H.  L.  MENCKEN,  writer  and 

Mr  BELIEF   IS  THAT  SUCH  ARTICLES  AS   MR.   GtTTMANs's   DO  A 

great-  deal  of  harm.  They  vastly  overestimate  the  Fifth  Col- 
umn danger,  and  only  serve  to  arouse  the  fears  of  the  boo- 
boisie.  When,  as,  and  if  Roosevelt  horns  into  the  war,  the 
German-  Americans,  no  matter  what  their  views,  will  suffer, 
just  as  they  did  in  1917.  I  see  no  way  to  avoid  it. 

A  Three-Point  Program 

by  DOROTHY  KENYON,  lawyer  and  former  judge 

THE  GERMAN  PASSION  FOR  THOROUGHNESS  rx  ORGANIZATION 
was  never  better  (or  worse)  exemplified  than  in  the  extraor- 
dinary network  of  Fifth  Column  activities  which  it  has  built 
up  throughout  die  world.  The  mere  cataloguing  of  its 
ramifications  makes  the  blood  run  cold.  Certain  items  be- 
come unforgettable  pictures.  The  item  about  the  charwomen, 
for  instance,  nvtluwlirally  piecing  together  night  after  night 


die  unguarded  contents  of  our  office  scrap-baskets  —  this  some- 
how more  than  any  of  die  others  hits  below  die  belt.  How 
can  we  meet  such  a  menace,  where  shall  we  put  up  our  lines 
of  defense?  Worst  of  all,  does  it  mean  that  we  cannot  trust 
and  should  never  employ  any  more  Germans? 

The  problem  is  one  of  die  toughest  this  easy-going  coun- 
try has  ever  had  to  face.  For  die  menace  of  spies  is  imme- 
diate and  immense.  How  to  meet  that  menace  is  going  to 
require  almost  as  great  organizational  skill  on  our  pan  as 
die  Germans  have  shown  on  theirs.  But  even  more  difficult 
is  die  problem  of  how  to  prevent  our  natural  reaction  to  this 
hateful  menace  from  turning  into  a  witch  hunt  with  all  die 
misdirected  cruelty  and  Tarn  far  of  civil  liberties  that  witch 
hunting  always  brings  in  its  train.  The  prevention  of  such 
a  catastrophe  will  require  from  us  a  degree  of  expertness 
greater  dian  we  have  ever  been  called  upon  for,  so  far. 

Certain  points  would  appear  to  be  axiomatic: 

First:  The  job  of  meeting  and  conquering  die  spy  menace 
is  a  highly  skilled  job  of  investigation,  detection,  and  pre- 
vention that  must  be  carried  on  by  professionals  in  govern- 
ment service  specially  trained  for  just  that  sort  of  dangerous, 
highly  skilled  work. 

Second:  (The  reverse  of  die  first)  The  job  of  spy  detection 
is  no  job  for  die  average  citizen.  Enthusiasm  for  die  chase 
is  no  substitute  for  lack  of  skilL  Not  only  does  indiscriminate 
spy-hunting  result  in  indiscriminate  suspicion  of  everything 
and  everybody  diat  is  strange  or  different  from  ourselves  but, 
worse  still,  once  diat  suspicion  becomes  general  it  plays  right 
into  die  enemy's  hands.  Take  die  panic  fear  of  aliens,  for 
iinranrip,  which  recendy  swept  over  die  country.  Anybody 
who  spoke  widi  a  foreign  accent  became  perforce  an  alien 
and  dierefore  suspect.  Even  refugees,  many  of  diem  only 
recendy  escaped  from  Hider's  ternble  attentions  in  Europe, 
were  looked  on  askance.  All  of  diem,  uncritically,  indis- 
criminately, and  cruelly,  were  lumped  together  as  suspicious 
characters.  In  so  doing  we  have  played  right  into  die  hands 
of  die  Fifth  Columnists.  For  die  very  purpose  of  Fifth  Col- 
umn activities  is  to  create  bad  blood  among  us,  to  break 
down  our  sense  of  fair  play,  our  love  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  religion,  and  to  substitute  for  diem  religious  and 


racial  intolerance.  As  die  Department  of  Justice  has  said, 
"We  shall  not  defeat  die  totalitarian  evil  by  emulating  its 
methods."  It  is  only  too  clear,  dierefore,  diat  we  must  not,  we 
cannot  be  trusted  to,  take  die  law  into  our  own  hands. 

Third:  While  die  job  of  protecting  ourselves  from  die  ter- 
ribly real  and  present  danger  of  Fifth  Columnists  is  being 
carried  on  by  skilled  government  officials,  we  must  publicize 
by  every  means  in  our  power  die  need  of  more,  rather  dian 
less,  democracy,  tolerance,  and  fair  play.  Alert  to  danger. 
we  must  nevertheless  keep  cool  about  it,  we  must  not  let 
it  obscure  die  value  and  meaning  of  our  precious  democratic 
heritage.  We  must  not  forget  diat  America  is  still  die  haven 
of  refuge  of  die  oppressed  from  every  land,  and  diat,  God 
willing,  she  will  always  continue  to  be  diat  haven.  Most  of 
us  are  descendants  of  people  who  fled  from  Europe  in  times 
of  persecution  gone  by.  Now  there  is  or  was  a  similar  great 
movement  of  the  persecuted  from  Europe.  Let  us  open  our 
doors  to  diem,  let  us  open  our  hearts.  And  let  us,  when 
diey  come,  give  diem  what  diey  are  looking  for — liberty 
equality,  fraternity,  tolerance,  willingness  to  live  and  let 
live  within  die  democratic  pattern,  death  to  those  who  woulc: 
destroy  it.  For  diese  are  die  bases  of  true  Americanism — 
which  no  Fifth  Column  can  ever  destroy. 

Our  Counter-Espionage  Statutes  Are  Adequate 

by  ROGER  BALDWIN,  director.   American  Gvil  Liber 
ties  Union 

WHERE  A  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  OPERATES  is  ANOTHER  COUN 
try  to  secure  secret  information  of  a  military  or  industria 
character,  its  agents  can  of  course  be  prosecuted  for  espion 
age.  Our  statutes  are  wholly  adequate  to  reach  any  sucl 
agents  and  die  F.B.I,  is  equipped  to  enforce  them. 

Where  consular  offices  are  used  to  disseminate  propaganda 
to  interfere  with  die  political  life  of  another  country,  or  t< 
go  beyond  die  interests  of  its  own  nationals,  diey  can  am 
should  be  restrained.  The  steps  taken  at  the  recent  Ha  van. 
conference  to  diat  end  are  legitimate  and  desirable. 

But  die  real  problem  presented  by  Nazi  penetration  ii 
odicr  countries  does  not  lie  in  espionage  or  the  imprope 
activities  of  consuls.  It  lies  primarily  in  attempts  to  influence 
public  opinion  and  in  playing  upon  economic  interests  al 
ways  susceptible  to  die  seductions  of  profit.  Against  dies< 
no  laws  can  operate  in  a  democracy.  All  governments  main 
taining  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  have  the  right  t< 
promote  their  own  trade  and  argue  their  own  case. 

Obviously  die  Nazis  play  upon  die  weaknesses  of  politico 
democracy,  upon  class  and  racial  divisions,  and  on  the  lur 
of  profits.  We  can  repel  diem  only  by  a  democracy  mor 
representative,  more  responsive,  more  determined;  by  grcate 
unity  based  upon  die  needs  of  die  masses;  by  stronger  publi 
controls  of  die  economic  system.  Basically,  we,  like  the  res 
of  die  world,  confront  die  question  of  whether  the  inevitabl 
collectivism  in  economic  life  is  to  be  achieved  by  Nazi 
quest  and  dictatorship,  or  by  democratic  federations  of  fre 
nations.  Here  in  die  Western  Hemisphere  we  can  build  • 
real  democratic  interdependence  with  other  nations  througi 
free  trade,  currency  controls,  political  accords  and  militar 
defense.  These  constitute  the  best  antidotes  to  the 
Fifth  Column  in  die  Americas. 

The  danger  of  die  Nazi  Fifth  Column  here  is  overemph;, 
sized  by  die  experience  of  countries  bordering  on  German) 
Three  thousand  miles  of  water  do  make  a  difference,  evei 
to  German  residents.  They,  like  all  of  us,  are  interested  pr; 
marily  not  in  die  dreams  of  German  world  domination,  bu 
in  making  a  living,  in  personal  security,  and  in  effective  pai 
ticipation  in  die  political  destinies  of  their  own  communities 

If  espionage  is  uncovered  and  destroyed,  if  consular  office 
are  restricted  to  dicir  legitimate  functions,  if  truly  demo 
cratic  governments  cope  widi  economic  crises  and  injustices 
die  Nazi  Fifth  Column  will  be  impotent  in  die  Americas 
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Pershing  and  a  World  Peace 


Mid-September  saw  the 


by   K.  L  SHERMAN 

of  General  Pershing  s  eightieth  birth- 
day. One  honor  came  to  him  after  a  lapse  of  twetUy-aeveu  yean — presenta- 
tion by  President  Roosevelt  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  "extra- 
ordinary heroism  in  action"  at  the  Battle  of  Mount  Bagsak  in  the  Sola 
Archipelago.  The  story  back  of  it  and  of  the  peace  he  made  with  the 
Moros,  is  told  by  one  of  the  officers  who  served  tinder  him  there.  A  parable 
for  Armistice  Day. 


\    SUCCESSFUL    MHJTAKT    LEADEK    IS    A    MAX    PROFICIENT    tN 

methods  not  only  of  conducting  wars  but  of  preparing 
6or  diem.  Why  shouldn't  we  look  to  him,  also,  for  clues 
is  to  how  to  end  wars — in  ways  that  promote  continued 
peace? 

At  four-score,  die  General  of  die  Armies  of  die  United 
States  is  rated  as  still  in  active  service.  General  Pershing 
was  in  his  fifties  when  he  was  chosen,  unexpectedly,  for 
he  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  die  American  Expe- 
ditionary Force.  Yet  in  earlier  achievements,  escaping  die 
Hamor  of  worldwide  publicity,  we  can  see  more  clearly 
be  real  Pershing  and  understand  die  principles  which 
lave  motivated  every  action  of  a  military  career  diat  has 
ranged  over  three  continents — principles  founded  upon  a 
signal  recognition  of  ethical  lightness  and  die  moral  cour- 
ige  for  its  fulfillment.  To  my  mind,  looking  back,  those 
principles  could  have  offered  at  once  an  immediate,  and 
note  durable,  solution  of  die  international  problem  at 
be  end  of  die  World  War.  Looking  ahead,  diey  can  be 
aken  to  bean  now  when  an  unstable  peace  has  been  torn 
o  shreds  by  its  sequel. 

I  first  met  General  Pershing  in  Jolo,  PJ-,  in  1913.  He 
vjs  dien  a  brigadier  general,  assigned  to  duty  as  civil 
governor  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu.  and  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  District.  Just  arrived  dial  day  by  transport. 
ve  all  felt  there  was  something  in  die  air,  for  we  had 
leen  given  only  a  few  hours  notice  to  vacate  Camp  Con- 
tell  on  the  Island  of  Samar.  Our  battalion  of  Philippine 
Scouts  was  one  of  die  best;  our  commander  wore  die 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  Pershing's  headquarters 
vere  in  Zamboanga  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  him 
n  Jolo.  We  had  been  told,  however,  when  we  landed. 
hat  die  Moros  were  firing  into  die  barracks  and  officers' 
quarters,  often  at  night,  and  diat  people  were  sleeping  on 
he  floors  with  mattresses  against  die  walls  to  stop  the 
;tray  bullets.  Evidently  it  was  diis  tense  situation  diat 
lad  brought  him. 

Shortly  after  dark,  orderlies  passed  around  widi  infor- 
Tiation  diat  Pershing  wanted  to  see  all  officers  at  once 
it  Quarters  No.  4.  We  husded  into  our  white  uniforms 
md  assembled  as  directed.  He  was  standing  near  a  huge 
Chinese  lantern  lit  by  a  single  tallow  candle.  Poorly 
lighted  as  die  room  was,  his  strong  face  could  not  be  mis- 
taken anvmg  the  many  officers  crowded  into  die  small 
•pace.  When  I  was  introduced  to  him,  he  repeated  my 
uune  as  dearly  as  though  he  always  had  known  me.  I 
•till  can  feel  his  piercing  eyes,  and  die  strong,  firm  grip 


of  his  hand.  I  was  to  learn,  later,  diat  when  Pershing 
speaks  a  man's  name  and  looks  into  his  eyes,  die  man  is 
indelibly  registered  in  his  memory.  He  may  not  see  him 
again  for  Tears,  but  when  he  does,  he  will  call  his  name 
wim  die  same  assurance  as  on  die  first  day  he  met  him. 

The  next  evening,  we  were  paying  a  social  caD  on  our 
new  commanding  officer  at  Augur  Barracks,  when  an 
aide-de-camp  came  in  and  singled  out  die  officers  a  few 
at  a  rime.  Gradually  we  slipped  away,  and  soon  were 
assembled  at  die  governor's  residence.  There,  one  of 
Pershing's  aides  met  die  captains  and  gave  each  of  diem 
typewritten  orders  which  were  to  be  read  at  once  and 
dianrard  if  necessary.  I  was  at  my  captain's  dhow,  and 
as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  die  bouse,  he  trpbinrH  diat 
we  were  to  attack  die  Moros  on  Mount  Bagsak,  die  fol- 
lowing morning.  "First,"  he  said,  "we  wiO  go  to  die 
barracks  and  get  dungs  started,  and  dien  to  our  quarters 
to  get  into  field  equipment.  We  are  to  go  by  boat — leave 
in  two  hours.  All  must  be  as  quiet  as  possible." 

hi  die  time  set  we  were  steaming  out  of  Jolo  harbor 
toward  Camp  Bun  Bun,  fifteen  miles  away.  Before  day- 
light die  next  morning  seven  companies  of  Scouts,  M 
Company,  8di  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  a  Mountain  Gun  de- 
tachment, who  had  marched  overland  or  bad  arrived  by 
boat,  were  ready  to  attack  die  greatest  Moro  stronghold 
Ink. 

in  Victory 

IN  THE  BATS  THAT  FOLLOWED  I  WAS  TO  LEAKX  HOW  GENEKAL 

Pershing  had  tried  in  every  available  way  to  induce  die 
Moro  leaders  to  go  back  to  dieir  farms  and  live  as  peace- 
able citizens;  how  he  had  brought  Captain  Pyle  down 
from  Camp  John  Hay  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  die 
outlaws  and  offer  every  guarantee  of  immunity.  Captain 
Pyle  spoke  nearly  all  die  dialects  of  die  Philippines,  and 
he  knew  how  to  win  over  native  chieftains.  But  the 
Moros  were  different;  he  was  lucky  to  escape  wnh  his 
life.  Meanwhile  Pershing  had  appealed  to  die  Sultan  of 
Sulu  and  his  prime  minister,  Hadji  Butu,  sending  mes- 
sages by  loyal  Moro  guides;  but  all  diese  orcrtuics  had 
been  answered  by  insults. 

The  battle  raged  continuously  for  five  days  and  four 
nights.  It  could  not  have  ended  sooner  widmut  a  much 
gicatei  loss  of  Life  on  both  sides.  Pershing*  intentionally 
left  unguarded  one  side  of  die  mountain  which  was  cov- 


;  tw»  aides.  First 
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ered  with  jungle  growth  to  encourage  all  Moros  who  so 
desired,  to  leave  the  fight  before  it  was  too  late. 

It  is  not  important  that  Captain  Moylan's  Company 
captured  one  of  the  cottas  (forts)  and  Captain  Nichol's 
company,  led  by  Lieutenant  Oliver,  captured  another, 
and  that  General  Pershing  remained  with  Captain  Charl- 
ton,  who  commanded  the  two  Moro  companies  on  the 
final  charge,  until  they  were  in  the  last  trenches.f 

The  important  fact  is  that  the  battle  did  not  take  place 
until  General  Pershing  was  convinced  there  was  no  other 
way  to  settle  the  situation;  but  that  once  a  decision  was 
made,  he  struck  a  devastating  blow  which  left  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  Moros  as  to  the  character  of  the  mili- 
tary leader  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  He  was  no  idle 
bluffer;  he  meant  exactly  what  he  said. 

Then  almost  before  our  dead  were  buried,  an  orderly 
brought  every  officer  a  copy  of  Pershing's  report  of  the 
Bagsak  engagement.  The  first  page  was  a  list  of  the  troops 
engaged.  On  the  second  page — there  were  only  two — we 
read  the  copies  of  the  two  cablegrams  and  the  short 
paragraphs  which  follow: 

Upon  the  date  shown  below  the  following  telegrams  relat- 
ing to  this  action  were  received  and  sent: 

Zamboanga,  June  18,  1913. 
Camp  John  Hay,  June  18,  1913. 
GENERAL  PERSHING,  Zamboanga. 

Please  accept  for  yourself,  your  officers  and  men  my  sincere 
thanks  and  congratulations  upon  the  patience,  perseverance, 
courage,  and  admirable  conduct  displayed  by  all  in  the  recent 
operations  against  hostile  Moros  of  Lati  Ward.  Though  our 
losses  have  been  regrettable,  I  feel  that  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  we  should  feel  gratified  that  they  have  been  no 
heavier.  Please  express  my  sympathy  to  the  relatives  of  those 
who  lost  their  lives  while  performing  their  duty  so  gallantly. 
(Sgd.)  BELL 

Zamboanga,  June  18,  1913. 
GENERAL  BELL,  Camp  John  Hay. 

Please  allow  me  to  express  for  the  officers  and  men  of  my 
command  the  deepest  appreciation  of  your  telegram  of  con- 
gratulations regarding  their  conduct  during  the  recent  ex- 
pedition against  hostile  Moros  on  Mount  Bagsak,  Island  of 
Jolo.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  all  concerned. 
(Sgd.)  PERSHING 

While  individual  acts  of  gallantry  and  exceptional  conduct 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  department 
commander,  with  appropriate  recommendations  in  each  case, 
the  commanding  general  of  the  district  desires  to  extend  to 
each  and  every  man  of  the  Mount  Bagsak  command  his 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  heroic  and  loyal  response  to  the  call 
of  duty  in  this  engagement  which,  for  stubborn  resistance 
and  ferocity  of  counterattack,  has  probably  not  been  equaled 
so  far  since  the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  commanding  general  had  the  privilege  of  directing 
this  action  in  person,  but  he  cannot  forbear  expressing  his 

t~The  citation  of  1940  read:  "John  J.  Pershing,  General  of  the  Armies  of 
the  United  States,  retired,  then  brigadier  general  United  States  Army. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  against  hostile  fanatical  Moros  at 
Mount  Bagsak,  Jolo,  Philippine  Islands,  on  June  15,  1913.  He  personally 
assumed  command  of  the  assaulting  line  at  the  most  critical  period  when 
only  about  15  yards  from  the  last  Moro  position.  His  encouragement  and 


engagement   believed    General   Pershing   was   entitle. 

Medal  of  Honor,  but,  at  that  time  in  Jolo,  he  would  not  permit  the  recom- 


plan  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  General  himself  who  urgently  requested  that 
fie  be  not  embarrassed  by  such  action,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
chief  of  staff  of  the  army  and  therefore  exercised  control  of  the  Decorations 


Board. 


appreciation  of,  and  pride  in,  the  cool  courage,  the  fortitude, 
and  the  splendid  gallantry  displayed  by  the  troops  engaged 
— pride  of  blood  in  the  superb  fighting  qualities  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldier,  and  pride  in  the  native  soldier,  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  experienced  white  officers,  has  again  demon- 
strated in  battle  his  loyalty,  bravery,  and  efficiency. 

In  this  hour  of  exultation  let  us  not  forget  the  vanquished 
foe.  Benighted  and  burdened  with  the  superstitions  of  cen- 
turies, battling  for  his  prejudices  and  against  organized  gov- 
ernment, he  fought  with  an  unswerving  courage  and  a  sup- 
erb gallantry  that  was  the  admiration  of  all.  Let  our  assur- 
ances of  good  will  be  extended  to  him  in  his  defeat,  and  let 
no  opportunity  be  allowed  to  pass  to  do  a  kindly  act,  or  to 
extend  a  word  of  encouragement  to  this  brave  people. 
(Sgd.)  JOHN  J.  PERSHING 

Brigadier  General,  U.S.A. 

Naturally  our  hearts  were  bitter  for  the  loss  of  one  of 
our  captains  and  some  of  our  men.  But  the  humane  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Pershing's  report 
did  much  to  erase  ideas  of  reprisal  from  our  minds  and 
hearts.  There  was  something  big  and  fine  in  those 
straightforward  sentences — unexpected  in  a  bare  report — 
so  full  of  that  spirit  of  fair  play  which  is  born  of  freedom, 
and  which  finds  its  best  expression  in  a  democracy. 

No  looting  was  permitted  in  the  Moro  villages  near 
Mount  Bagsak.  Medical  assistance  and  food  were  given  to 
those  in  need.  Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent,  long  a  close 
friend  and  confidant  of  General  Pershing,  came  to  the 
front  with  his  plans  for  building  up  confidence  and  en- 
couraging cooperation  between  the  Moros  and  the  Ameri- 
can government.  In  this  he  was  to  be  ably  assisted  by  Mrs. 
C.  Lorillard  Spencer  of  New  York  and  Newport,  who 
gave  not  only  financial  help  but  an  unmeasured  personal 
service.  They  established  schools  and  dispensaries;  they 
vaccinated  the  natives  against  smallpox;  taught  them  the 
rules  of  sanitation.  They  gave  them  not  only  good  coun- 
sel, but  friendship.  They  lived  the  Golden  Rule.  [See 
"Blue  Wings  Over  Sulu,"  by  Fonrose  Wainwright,  Sur- 
vey Graphic,  August  and  September  1939.] 

For  three  hundred  years  Jolo  had  been  a  seething  hot- 
bed of  piracy  and  banditry,  but  so  complete  was  General 
Pershing's  victory  and  so  successful  were  Bishop  Brent 
and  Mrs.  Spencer  in  their  humanitarian  efforts,  that  Jolo 
has  lived  since  in  peace  and  prosperity.  The  only  fear  in 
Jolo  today  is  that  with  the  independence  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  protection  of  the  American  army  and  navy  will 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  Islands  left  to  the  mercy  of  any 
nation  powerful  enough  to  exploit  them. 

The  General  of  the  Armies 

AFTER  THE  PHILIPPINES — EIGHT  THOUSAND  MILES  TO  MEXICO 
and  Villa,  the  bandit.  This  was  an  exasperating  business. 
Few  men  could  have  restrained  themselves  from  going 
beyond  the  strict  instructions  and  limitations  imposed  by 
Washington.  But  throughout  the  Mexican  campaign, 
General  Pershing  followed  not  only  the  letter  but  the 
spirit  of  his  orders. 

The  situation  there  was  barely  settled  when  General 
Pershing  was  selected  to  command  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  in  France.  Many  people  will  remember  the 
severe  criticism  that  followed  this  appointment. 

During  the  war  I  was  traveling  east  from  San  Francisco 
by  train.  In  the  same  Pullman  there  happened  to  be  an 
elderly  lady  who,  seeing  me  in  the  uniform  of  a  captain, 
shortly  engaged  me  in  conversation. 
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"Do  you  know  General  Pershing?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  replied  guardedly,  "I  have  met  him  a  number 
of  times;  besides,  I  know  a  great  deal  about  him." 

"Do  you  really  think  he  is  the  man  for  the  place?"  she 
questioned  earnestly. 

"I  think  he  is,"  I  answered. 

She  shook  her  head  doubtfully.  "I  have  heard  so  much 
against  him." 

I  tried  to  make  clear  to  her  how  leaders  of  men,  espe- 
cially great  war  leaders,  always  have  had  to  contend 
against  evil  report. 

"You  must  remember,"  I  told  her,  "that  our  enemies 
can  do  much  to  weaken  our  cause  by  destroying  confi- 
dence in  our  leaders.  Before  now,  competent  officers  have 
been  removed  from  command  on  account  of  false  rumors, 
to  be  replaced  by  inferior  men." 

"But  do  you  think,"  she  persisted,  "that  General  Persh- 
ing has  the  necessary  strength  of  character?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  am  sure  he  has.  General  Pershing 
will  not  tolerate  a  single  officer  on  his  staff  who  cannot  or 
does  not  do  his  full  duty.  Neither  will  he  tolerate  a  com- 
mander in  the  field  who  does  not  measure  up  to  his  ex- 
pectation. I  doubt  whether  there  is  another  officer  in  the 
army  with  an  equal  strength  to  do  his  full  duty  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  Even  though  it  might  break 
his  heart  to  relieve  an  old  officer  from  his  command,  I  am 
sure  Pershing  would  do  it  if  he  thought  it  would  save 


Brigadier  General  John  J.  Pershing  in  the  Philippines 


human  slaughter  and  strengthen  the  American  cause." 
My  questioner  was  not  convinced.  "I  have  heard  that  he 
is  cold,  relentless,  lacking  in  fine  feeling." 

I  answered  her  misgiving  by  telling  her  about  the  Bag- 
sak  fight.  From  memory  I  quoted  the  last  paragraph 
of  that  memorable  report,  and  asked,  "Can  a  man  who 
chooses  so  to  treat  an  enemy,  be  lacking  in  fine  feeling?" 
She  was  deeply  touched.  "Thank  you,  so  much,"  she 
said,  "for  giving  me  such  confidence.  I  want  to  believe  in 
him.  My  only  son  has  just  gone  over." 

Perhaps  more  significant  in  Pershing's  career  than  his 
moral  quality,  his  ability  to  function  under  strain,  or  his 
humanity,  is  his  directness  in  approaching  problems,  his 
uncanny  foresight  in  predetermining  the  effect  of  word 
or  deed.  He  never  blunders  through  a  haze  of  conflicting 
issues;  he  sees  clearly,  acts  promptly,  and  always  with 
economy  of  effort. 

In  France  he  organized  and  trained  a  great  army,  lead- 
ing it  to  the  repeated  test  of  battle.  He  kept  that  army  as 
a  fighting  unit  over  the  protests  of  the  other  Allied  com- 
manders who  tried  to  force  him  to  spread  the  American 
troops  throughout  the  Allied  Divisions.  He  could  see  the 
infinite  complications  of  such  distribution:  the  difficulty 
of  supplying  food,  equipment,  ammunition;  and  the  far 
more  serious  consideration  of  not  being  able  to  permit 
our  men  to  fight  under  their  own  commanders.  This  plan 
would  have  relieved  him  of  a  great  deal  of  responsibility, 

but  he  was  not  the  man  to  shirk 

a  trust  for  which  he  felt  himself 
accountable.  Few  realized,  at  the 
time,  the  scope  of  his  endeavor; 
but  he  earned  the  loyalty  and 
respect  of  an  army  of  millions 
of  men;  he  understood  them;  he 
had  mastered  the  situation  in 
France. 

If  the  Terms  of  the  Treaty  Had 
Been  Different  .  .  . 

THE  WAR  OVER,  PERSHING  FOUND 
himself  only  one  of  the  Allied 
commanders,  and  what  he 
might  have  done  had  he  been 
in  supreme  command  only  the 
general  himself  knows.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  his  action  at 
Bagsak  and  in  the  light  of  what 
has  followed,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  General  Pershing  would 
not  have  permitted  an  Armistice 
on  November  11,  1918,  but 
would  have  driven  on  until  the 
German  armies  were  crushed. 
This  accomplished  he  would 
have  extended  his  hand  in 
friendship  and  asked  for  noth- 
ing more. 

History  records  many  wars  in 
which  the  winners,  flushed  with 
victory,  have  imposed  terms  of 
peace  which  were  intended  to 
wreck  or  weaken  the  defeated 
nation  for  all  time.  These  vic- 
tors always  leave  out  of  account 
the  factors  of  human  fiber  and 
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stamina,  the  psychological  reaction  to  injustice.  Hate  re- 
mains, until  the  humiliated  people  through  their  own 
efforts  regain  their  lost  place.  No  nation  is  "destroyed" 
until  the  last  loyal  citizen  is  dead. 

War  is  not  always  ended  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
It  can  end  only  when  the  belligerents  are  genuinely  at 
peace  with  one  another.  If  the  terms  of  an  armistice  and 
of  a  peace  treaty  are  such  as  to  wound  the  pride  of  a  de- 
feated foe,  though  he  may  be  forced  to  accept  them,  he 
will  bide  his  time  to  "get  even"  with  the  victor.  The  de- 
sire for  revenge  leaves  no  place  for  normal  thinking,  and 
brute  instincts  prevail. 

At  the  end  of  practically  all  modern  wars,  instead  of 
the  simple  "Pershing  method"  of  condensing  the  final  re- 
port of  the  war  and  the  peace  into  two  short  paragraphs 
which  might  lead  to  a  sound  understanding  among  the 
nations,  a  complicated  settlement  has  been  drawn  up  in 
an  effort  to  satisfy  the  many  demands  of  the  nations  in- 
volved in  the  dispute.  Each  country  seeks  to  make  mini- 
mum concessions,  and  to  get  all  it  can  by  bickerings  and 
intricate  political  moves.  These  devious  methods  of  settle- 
ment are  not  only  unjust  and  expensive,  but  they  are 
wholly  unreliable,  solving  nothing  of  lasting  importance. 
There  is  little  gained,  materially,  by  territory  taken  as 
war  booty,  for  the  costs  of  holding  it  far  exceed  the  val- 
ues. As  at  Bagsak,  the  fighting  done,  mistakes  must  be 
acknowledged,  hatreds  cleared  away,  and  friendship,  sup- 
planting former  bitterness,  will  have  room  in  which  to 
grow  and  endure. 

The  time  came  when  our  men  were  no  longer  needed 
overseas,  and  it  was  Pershing's  problem  to  get  them 
home.  The  return  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  known  feats  in  military  transporta- 
tion and  leadership.  The  general  was  among  the  last  to 
arrive,  and  almost  immediately  he  plunged  into  the  work 
of  so  thoroughly  reorganizing  our  peacetime  army  that 
the  mistakes  of  the  unpreparedness  of  1917-18  need  not 
be  repeated. 

Victory  Is  Not  Enough 

WHEN,  AT  THE  AGE  OF  SIXTY-FOUR,  GENERAL  PERSHING  WAS 
relieved  from  active  duty  as  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  Washington,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  and  returned  to  France 
to  supervise  a  work  requiring  not  only  mastery  of  detail 
but  a  sensitivity  of  emotion,  almost  personal.  The  men 
buried  there  were  his  soldiers,  still  in  his  care.  The  square 
edged  crosses  of  unstained  white,  row  after  row,  became 
silent  witnesses  to  that  care,  standing  in  military  preci- 
sion, as  the  men  beneath  them  stood  before  him  in  life. 
Whatever  has  befallen  since,  something  of  his  spirit  has 
stayed  with  them  in  the  quiet  acres  of  the  American 
cemeteries  in  France. 

As  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  Pershing  stood  out  from  his 
fellows.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  lieutenant  of  cav- 
alry. He  was  so  conspicuous  as  a  captain  that  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  raised  him  to  a  brigadier  general 
over  all  the  field  officers  of  the  army.  As  a  general  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Mexico,  and  in  France,  he  stands  alone. 
Nor  does  his  record  depend  only  on  his  military  genius. 
He  has  proved  himself  to  be  an  excellent  governor;  and 
a  sagacious  foresight  and  an  instant  and  almost  prophetic 
discernment  would  have  made  him  a  leader  in  statecraft, 
had  his  life  turned  that  way.  Endowed  with  a  practical 
understanding  of  human  nature  and  an  ability  to  reach 
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the  objective  by  a  straight  line,  he  performed  great  tasks 
so  easily  that  observers  may  have  taken  them  as  a  matter 
of  course;  but  military  men,  facing  new  wars,  look  back 
to  him  for  patterns. 

It  is  now  immaterial  who  was  responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  after  the  World  War.  The  League 
machinery,  set  up  by  the  Covenant,  confronted  terms  in 
the  accompanying  treaty  animated  by  greed,  hate,  and 
revenge,  in  a  conspiracy  of  wrath.  Much  of  the  muddle 
of  the  world  today  is  traceable  to  those  inexorable  de- 
mands. History  cannot  be  remade,  but  it  can  be  re- 
viewed frankly  with  opened  eyes,  so  that  its  blunders  may 
be  avoided  and  treaties  so  written  as  to  establish  friend- 
ship rather  than  hostility. 

For  centuries  the  governments  of  the  world  powers 
have  had  at  their  command  the  cumulative  enlightenment 
of  the  ages,  yet  the  leaders  in  control  often  have  de- 
clined to  apply  this  knowledge.  Unless  a  victor  has  a 
keen  perception  for  the  elemental  reactions  of  the  human 
mind,  a  strong  desire  for  fair  play,  and  a  deep-rooted 
love  for  his  fellow  man,  foe  as  well  as  friend,  he  is  in- 
capable of  dictating  the  terms  of  an  enduring  peace. 

On  the  instant  of  victory  at  the  battle  of  Mount  Bag- 
sak, General  Pershing  was  so  aware  of  the  other  fellow's 
plight  that  he  struck  off  the  living  principle  that  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  settlement  of  all  conflicts.  When 
this  principle  is  accepted  by  the  controlling  nations  as  the 
indispensable  factor  in  any  adjustment  of  differences, 
world  peace  will  appear  at  last  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility. 
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"A  Philosophy  of  Power" 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

MY    FIRST    MEETING    FACE-TO-FACE    WITH    THE    MUCKLE    Dfi'lL 

with  old  John  W.  Satan  the  Father  of  Lies  in  person  and  no 
room  for  doubt  about  it — shook  me,  emotionally,  to  the  mar- 
row of  my  bones.  Although  it  was  many  years  ago  when  I 
was  a  very  young  man,  to  this  day  my  flesh  still  creeps  with 
the  vivid  memory  of  it.  Long  since,  I  became  hardened  to 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  then  it  was  for  me  an  experience  such 
as  must  happen  to  a  person  upon  being  informed  that  the 
supposed  parents  whom  he  has  trusted  all  his  life  have  de- 
ceived him;  that  in  fact  he  was  a  doorstep  foundling  of  highly 
dubious  and  anyway  inferior  heredity.  Or,  worse  still,  that 
all  his  deepest  lifelong  beliefs  and  loyalties  are  lies  not  merely, 
but  vicious  lies. 

It  was  at  one  of  the  famous  "Tuesday  Night  Meetings"  at 
the  Chicago  Commons  social  settlement,  attended  not  only 
by  the  working  people  of  the  neighborhood  but  by  men  and 
women  from  far  other  sections  and  ranks;  at  which  with  no 
limit  upon  free  speech  almost  every  imaginable  subject  was 
discussed  by  people  having  much,  little,  or  no  information  at 
all  about  it — as  commonly  in  such  free  forums.  Usually 
either  Professor  Graham  Taylor,  resident  warden  of  the  settle- 
ment, or  I  presided,  and  had  our  hands  full  in  protecting 
decorum,  accepted  time  limits,  and  fair  play,  including  some 
degree  of  adherence  to  the  subject.  I  count  my  experiences 
in  that  chair  as  incomparably  valuable  contributions  to  my 
personal  education  in  the  fundamentals  of  democracy  and  its 
indispensable  concomitant  of  tolerance  and  good  humor  and 
temper  in  the  presence  of  intolerance  and  detestable  opinions. 
It  fell  to  me  to  preside  that  night. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  a  stranger,  introduced  by 
some  of  the  habitual  participants  as  an  extraordinarily  able 
and  interesting  talker;  none  of  us  had  seen  him  there  before. 
I  personally  conceived  instantly  an  instinctive  dislike  for  him; 
others  afterward  confessed  a  similar  reaction.  Yet  he  was 
physically  a  comely,  personable  fellow,  tall  and  big  and  com- 
manding, with  a  kind  of  sinister  charm  but  for  a  certain 
indefinably  cynical  glint  in  red-brown  eyes,  and  a  peculiar 
derisive  twist  as  of  congenital  insincerity  about  his  thin  lips 
amid  a  sharply  pointed  red  beard.  I  was  quite  certain — 
though  I  don't  know  why  and  afterward  learned  it  as  a  fact 
— that  the  name  by  which  he  was  introduced  was  not  his 
own.  I  always  have  suspected  that  it  was  Mephistopheles. 

HlS    ANNOUNCED    SUBJECT    WAS    "THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    POWER," 

and  he  handled  it  with  consummate  skill  and  an  amazing 
background  of  knowledge;  with  a  kind  of  restrained  elo- 
quence, coldly  glittering  and  razor-edged,  indescribably  con- 
vincing— or,  rather,  hypnotizing— despite  one's  knowledge 
that  what  he  was  saying  was  a  tissue  of  poisonous  lies,  saved 
from  plain  absurdity  by  a  deft  seasoning  with  question-beg- 
ging assumptions  and  half-truths.  The  feeling  grew  upon  me 
that  here  was  Evil  Incarnate,  gloating  malevolently  as  he 
artfully  "made  the  worse  the  better  reason";  turning  inside- 
out  and  hindside-before  everything  that  morally  sane  folk 
take  for  granted  as  true,  good,  or  beautiful.  Indeed,  he 
categorically  denied  the  existence  or  the  possibility  of  Good 
or  Truth  or  Beauty,  or  of  any  human  instinct  or  natural  de- 
sire for  them;  enthroning  ruthless  Power  and  the  lust  for  it 
as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  Universe.  He  averred  that 
what  does  exist,  and  is  the  one  desideratum  and  Master  of 
All  is  the  Will-to-Power,  the  irresistible  determination  to 


achieve  a  stronger  and  all-dominating  existence.  Such,  said 
he,  is  the  sovereign  alembroth  in  all  the  transactions  of  the 
Cosmos.  It  is  right  and  cosmically  necessary  that  the  strong- 
est should  take  possession — by  whatever  necessary  means — 
of  the  treasures  of  earth,  including  the  most  beautiful  wom- 
en; it  is  in  the  fundamental  nature  of  things  right  that  the 
largest  and  most  aggressive  dog  should  have  the  biggest 
bone.  Laws  and  devices,  or  superstitions  like  honesty,  candor, 
fellowship,  mercy,  tolerance,  and  fair  play  are  profoundly 
evil  per  se,  because  they  interfere  with  the  survival  of  the 
fittest;  i.e.,  the  physically  strong. 

Ergo,  Christianity  was,  he  averred,  a  definitely  evil  thing; 
worst  of  the  religious  anodynes  and  soporifics  of  the  feeble 
and  spiritless,  the  humble  and  impotent,  the  peaceable  and 
subjected,  who  nevertheless  treacherously  sought  by  malici- 
ously perverted  values  to  dominate  the  world  .  .  .  and  had  in 
fact  well-nigh  succeeded  therein.  The  meek  actually  were 
inheriting  the  earth  that  belonged  by  right  to  the  strong! 
This  dismal  contraversion  he  attributed  chiefly  to  the  Jews. 
They,  he  said,  once  had  believed  in  and  practiced  boldness, 
vigor,  joy  through  strength,  cruelty,  self-reliance;  but  owing 
to  centuries  of  subservience  under  the  heel  of  conquerors  they 
had  dethroned  the  true  God  of  Power;  had  demonetized 
these  desirable  attributes  and  substituted  the  spurious  coin  of 
humility,  patience,  fraternity,  equality  ...  in  short,  the  de- 
testable decadent  "Christian  virtues"!  So  the  true  Masters  had 
been  thwarted  and  done  away  with,  the  morality  of  the 
common  man,  the  populace,  the  herd  of  natural  slaves,  had 
triumphed.  Not  that  he  desired  to  lead  the  lesser  breeds 
away  from  their  besotting  superstitions,  their  servile,  canting 
"virtues,"  their  "duties" — by  no  means;  leave  them  groveling 
at  the  feet  of  their  idols.  He  awaited  the  inevitable  rise  of  a 
new,  great,  daring  Race  of  Supermen,  to  bring  about  the 
masculinization  of  the  world,  to  install  the  Ruling  Caste,  to 
put  and  keep  the  weak,  the  natural  slaves,  under  foot  where 
they  belong. 

To  THIS  MEPHITIC  VENOMOUS  ERUCTATION  THE  AUDIENCE  Lis- 
tened breathless,  rapt,  with  eyes  glued  like  those  of  a  hypno- 
tized bird  before  a  snake.  When  at  last  he  made  an  end,  a 
great  sigh  expired,  and  arose  a  buzz  of  excited  comment, 
protest,  and  condemnation.  Over  it  all  the  big,  booming 
voice  of  Hermann  Bessler,  who  commented  on  almost  every 
Tuesday  evening  speech  with  something  from  Goethe,  in 
German: 

"Der  Teufel  ist  ein  Egoist!" 

"Exactly!"  responded  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  "Intelli- 
gent, ruthless  egoism  is  what  I  am  preaching." 

Tommy  Morgan,  who  in  those  days  was  a  prophet  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  socialists,  was  the  first  to  find  his  feet. 
Said  he: 

"I've  just  been  reading  Henry  Drummond.  He  says  that 
the  instinct  of  altruism — desire  to  help  others — is  lowest  in 
the  cat  and  hyena  tribes.  I  judge  that  the  development  of  the 
speaker  has  been  arrested  at  the  hyena  stage.  It  was  to  help 
get  the  hyena  out  of  us  that  the  Nazarene  died  ..." 

"Quite  so,"  interposed  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  "that 
non-resisting  Jew  embodied  temptation  in  its  most  irresistible 
form." 

"He  calls  this  disgusting  stuff  a  philosophy!"  snorted  dear 
old  Dr.  Lindorme,  through  his  long  sparse  whiskers.  I  have 
forgotten  what  beside  vegetarianism  he  used  to  argue  for, 
but  he  was  a  profoundly  educated  old  man,  and  such  ideas 
as  these  enraged  him.  "If  this  is  a  philosophy,  it  is  a  dog- 
philosophy!" 

"All  right,  and  why  not?"  rejoined  the  speaker.  "There  are 
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worse  things  than  dogs — Christians,  for  instance.  A  dog  is 
loyal,  loves  his  friends,  and  will  die  for  his  master." 

"Aha!  But  are  these  virtues?"  I  found  the  wit  to  say,  most 
improperly,  for  the  chairman  was  not  supposed  to  participate 
in  the  arguments.  "What  has  your  philosophy  to  do  with 
loyalty,  friendship,  and  dying  for  somebody  else?  What 
place  in  it  is  there  for  'no  greater  love  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend?'  I  was  under  the  delusion 
that  this  was  a  Christian  virtue,  though  there  were,  to  be 
sure,  the  pagan  Damon  and  Pythias." 

I    DO    NOT   KNOW,   AND   I    DOUBT   IT,   WHETHER   FRIEDERICH    WlL- 

helm  Nietzsche  was  the  inspiration  of  this  diatribe,  though  he 
might  have  been.  At  that  time  Nietzsche  was  hardly  avail- 
able in  English,  he  had  died  only  a  few  years  Ijefore,  and  the 
aphorisms  of  his  now  famous,  though  never  finished  Wille 
zur  Macht  were  known  only  to  the  few,  even  in  Germany. 
But  for  the  most  part  it  might  have  been  Nietzsche  speaking. 
Nobody  present  knew  enough  to  fling  out  his  pathetic  plaint 
to  his  sister  in  1886:  "My  soul  is  full  of  longing  for  good 
friends.  ..."  Furthermore,  they  who  so  glibly  cite  him  in 
support  of  forcible  aggression  little  realize  that  his  Super- 
man would  be  such  by  virtue  not  of  mere  beef  and  sinews 
but  of  inherent  quality,  superiority  of  character  and  intelli- 
gence, dominating  automatically  by  virtue  of  sheer  mental 
and  moral  specific  gravity.  Conquest  by  inferior  hordes, 
whether  by  brute  force  or  by  craft,  would  not  answer  Nietz- 
sche's idea  at  all.  Incidentally,  like  most  other  folk  for  the 
past  two  thousand  years  he  completely  misread  and  mis- 
understood both  the  character  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

Before  me  as  I  write  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  chal- 
lenging books  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time:  "The  For- 
gotten Gospel,"*  sent  to  me  by  its  author,  Dr.  Cephas  Guillet 
(said  by  the  way  to  be  the  nearest  surviving  relative  of 
Henry  D.  Thoreau).  One  need  not  accept  verbatim  all  of 
Dr.  Guillet's  exegesis,  apologetics,  sociology  and  economics  to 
recognize  that  here  is  a  thesis  of  uncommon  power  and  im- 

•THE  FORGOTTEN  GOSPEL,  by  Cephas  Guillet,  Ph.D.,  Clermont 
Press,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  395  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates. Inc. 
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portance,  peculiarly  timely  in  today's  world  situation.  The 
author  maintains  that  the  true  gospel  of  Jesus  and  the  char- 
ter of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  he  thought  of  it  had  reference 
not  to  any  institutions  but  to  a  free  communion  of  free  men 
and  brothers,  equal  politically,  socially,  and  economically  by 
virtue  of  a  common  spirit — sharers,  companions,  friends.  He 
holds  that  St.  Paul  did  not  in  the  least  understand  this  gospel, 
but  ignored  or  perverted  it,  in  favor  of  a  reticulated  theology 
and  institutionalism  antithetic  to  the  teachings  of  the  Nazar- 
ene;  that  churches  and  states  including  our  own  have  done 
likewise,  failing  anywhere  and  everywhere  to  incarnate  or 
even  to  tolerate  it;  much  less  has  it  place  in  any  current  com- 
munism, socialism,  fascism,  Nazism,  or  in  any  "Christian 
civilization"  hitherto  extant  or  possibly  emanating  from  con- 
ventional ideas  or  organizations.  Take  it  or  leave  it — I  com- 
mand it  as  intellectual  and  spiritual  exercise  for  all  who 
would  find  a  place  in  the  world  for  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
At  any  rate  it  puts  very  clearly  the  essence  of  the  issue  which 
in  the  last  analysis  has  the  world  in  conflagration  today. 

In  all  the  years  since  that  evening  long  ago,  there  have 
been  growing  upon  me  the  perception  and  conviction  that 
the  ultimate  warfare  is  precisely  between  these  two  concep- 
tions then  so  dramatically  contraposed;  that  is,  between  the 
delusion  that  raw  physical  Might  is  its  own  justification,  and 
the  antipodal  idea  that  Right,  however  ineffable  and  inde- 
finable, is  the  ultimate  Power;  that  its  concomitants  are  pre- 
cisely the  factors  so  blithely  blasphemed  upon  that  occasion, 
and  that  they  conspire  toward  the  development  of  the  Su- 
perior Personality  dominating  only  by  indubitable  quality. 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  KNOWS  AS  HITLERISM,  THE  BLOWHARD  BULLY- 
ing  of  its  Mussolinis  large  and  small,  everywhere  and  always 
reek  with  the  ideas  of  Nietzsche;  or,  rather,  with  the  dis- 
tortion of  them.  Always  and  everywhere  it  is  the  stupid  and 
the  inferior  who  espouse  them.  For  the  really  superior  per- 
son does  not  boast,  nor  ever  encroach  deliberately  upon  the 
rights,  or  even  the  sensibilities,  of  others.  Even  if  conscious 
of  his  superiority  he  wears  it  modestly,  even  humbly,  realiz- 
ing that  for  it  he  is  immensely  indebted  to  life  and  to  his 
fellowmen.  Truth  is  that  the  more  genuine  it  is  the  less  he 
thinks  about  it  at  all.  Arrogance  and  aggressiveness  are  in- 
separable, unmistakable  hallmarks  of  the  inferiority  complex. 

Moreover,  those  who  blather  these  ideas  most  noisily  and 
practice  them  most  brutally  do  not  themselves  believe  in  them. 
They  are  abhorrent  to  something  deeply  seated  in  the  heart 
of  men.  As  Olive  Schreiner  says  in  one  of  her  "Dreams," 
"There  is  no  sane  man  in  Hell."  Else  why  do  they  apologize? 
Why  the  excuses,  the  alibis?  If  it  be  a  righteous  thing  to 
terrorize,  to  dominate  by  force,  even  to  destroy,  the  "lesser 
breeds  without  the  law,"  why  do  they  deny — why  do  they 
not  rather  glorify  as  righteous  deeds — the  sinking  of  the 
Athenia,  the  drowning  of  the  refugee  children  on  the  City 
of  Benares;  why  do  they  protest  that  submarine  commanders 
have  been  ordered  not  to  sink  unarmed  passenger  ships  with- 
out warning;  why  do  they  angrily  accuse  the  British  of 
bombing  mere  civilians  while  they  themselves  make  holocaust 
of  London,  sanctimoniously  claiming  that  they  seek  only 
"military  objectives"?  Why  do  they  exclude  all  outside  ob- 
servers from  Poland,  where  their  avowed  philosophy  is  hav- 
ing its  most  satisfactory  expression? 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  they  are  profoundly,  instinc- 
tively ashamed  of  all  of  this,  and  try  to  hide  its  horrors  even 
from  their  own  decent  people.  However  long  delayed,  how- 
ever ghastly  the  corpse-filled,  flame-lit  road  to  it,  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  sure.  The  stars  in  their  courses,  the  energy  at 
the  heart  of  the  infinitesimal  atom,  the  fire  in  the  soul  of  each 
individual  person,  alike  and  together  fight  for  the  Truth 
despised  by  the  Men  of  Might;  to  confound  and  bring  to 
nought  the  False,  however  for  the  time  being  it  may  wear 
the  semblance  of  Power. 
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IDEOLOGY  is  NOT  A  NATURAL  AMERICAN  WORD.  POLITICS  is. 
Propaganda  is  for  most  still  a  kind  of  double-talk,  in  spite 
of  all  the  alarums  and  retreats.  But  the  press  agent,  and  ad- 
vertising, we  understand.  We  need  to  translate  these  mumbo- 
jumbo  words  into  the  American  way  of  thought  and  to  make 
clear  the  long  hard  trek  ahead  of  us  against  the  dictators. 
The  totalitarian  ideology  has  been  magnified  into  a  mystery 
of  almost  overwhelming  might;  propaganda  beclouded  with 
menace  until  men  begin  to  deem  every  communication  evil 
— or  meaningless.  It  would  help  the  minds,  and  wills,  of  the 
plain  people  if  they  understood  that  the  ideological  front, 
whatever  its  original  sincerity  or  residual  efficacy  for  control 
of  mass  emotions,  is  now  mostly  window-dressing  behind 
which  are  a  machine,  a  boss,  jobs,  and  spoils — in  short: 
politics  for  place,  plunder,  power.  The  gangs  sell  their 
"ideology"  to  their  peoples  (and  the  world)  to  keep  in  power. 
Democracy  will  disprove  the  ideology  racket;  but  we  also 
need  to  throw  the  gangs  out,  as  the  experienced  British  early 
perceived.  The  bosses  do  not  mind  reversing  an  ideology, 
vide  the  Russian-German  pact,  but  they  will  fight  like  hell 
to  keep  in  power. 

Again,  Joe  Goebbels  is  no  miracle  man;  he  is  a  press  agent, 
very  astute  and  with  an  international  loud  speaker,  but  a 
'front-man*  nevertheless.  And  so  is  Gayda.  They  have  over- 
studied  some  of  our  American  advertising  devices  for  chan- 
neling emotions  into  action,  but  forgot  that  our  advertisers 
do  deliver  a  fair  line  of  goods.  Let's  get  over  this  propa- 
ganda jitters;  they  can't  hypnotize  us,  and  we  have  common 
sense.  We  compliment  these  men  too  much  by  matching  our 
honest  ideals  of  democracy  with  faked-up  ideologies.  It 
would  take  the  curse  ofi  them  to  use  our  own  symbols  for 
Fuehrer  and  Duce  and  ideology — Boss  Tweed  and  Al  Capone, 
say,  and  graft  and  ballyhoo. 

We  have  had  parts  of  the  story  in  studies  of  the  leaders  and 
the  party  forms,  but  no  full  length  expose  of  the  crass  politics 
of  the  dictatorships.  To  get  the  inside  facts  is  naturally  im- 
possible; we  found  that  out  from  American  political  ma- 
chines, which  were  amateur  and  innocent  compared  to  these 
international  rackets.  But  some  student,  another  Lincoln 
Steffens  with  an  asbestos  muckrake  about  5,000  miles  long, 
could  start  to  follow  up  the  hints  that  have  come  even  to 
laymen:  Herr  Hitler's  publishing  monopoly  and  the  profits 
of  "Mein  Kampf";  that  dispatch  about  Dr.  Goebbel's  "hand- 
some new  house";  the  charge  that  certain  German  head-men 
had  cached  fortunes  in  other  countries — just  in  case;  the 
differences  in  jobs,  wages,  and  perquisites  for  party  members 
in  Russia,  Italy,  even  Germany. 

Consider  the  vast  patronage  in  the  party,  the  bureaus,  in- 
dustry, and  the  armed  forces;  the  expense  accounts  of  secret 
agents  and  propagandists;  the  hand-outs  of  the  timid  to 
armed  bullies;  the  expropriated  wealth  of  the  Jews.  Who  gets 
it  all?  The  gravy-train  must  be  long  and  crowded,  even  if 
the  bosses  try  to  enforce  discipline,  and  pretend  there  is 
equality  of  both  sacrifice  and  reward.  Now  it  runs  into 
conquered  lands  whence  come  stories  of  looting.  What  a 
chance  for  the  carpetbaggers,  great  and  small,  armed  in 


chaos!  How  many  pro-consuls  to  be  appointed  from  party 
members!  "Commissar  of  Bessarabia."  "Gauleiter  of  Hol- 
land." The  old  Empire  game. 

Ideology  may  still  keep  the  people  quiet;  what  keeps  the 
gangs  together  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  "cohesive  power  of 
public  plunder."  We  know  the  term.  Why  not  expose  and 
debunk  these  dictator  machines?  We  have  a  gift  for  such 
literature — and  one  day  some  of  their  boys  will  be  double- 
crossed,  kicked  out,  and  spill  the  beans.  We  pray  that  some 
one  as  expert  on  machine  politics  as  was  Line  Steffens  is 
there  to  write  on  "The  Shame  of  the  Nations,"  or  another 
P.  T.  Barnum  is  around  to  tell  how  these  press  agents  fool 
honest  folks. 

OUR   PRESENT   VOLUMES   DO   NOT   TACKLE   THIS    FIELD;    THEY   ARE 

not  even  hunting  out  evils  at  home,  but  seeking  to  interpret 
how  our  democracy  works:  by  the  union  of  statesmanlike 
ideals  with  political  horse  sense  in  Edward  M.  House;  by  the 
interplay  of  president-makers  (Hanna  to  House)  with  social 
forces  that  made  the  panorama  of  political  progress  from 
1896  to  1919;  by  the  repetition  of  the  pattern  of  politics,  by 
which  J.  T.  Salter  means  "the  elements  or  constants  that 
occur  and  reoccur  in  every  campaign."  I  offer  these  books 
as  political  history  in  delightful  and  readable  form,  that  pro- 
vides instructive  background  for  our  own  political  drama  this 
November. 

"President  Makers"  is  political  interpretation  through  "lead- 
ership in  an  age  of  enlightenment,"  done  with  realism  and 
awareness  of  the  inner  motivation  and  drama  in  situations 
that  were  dressed-up  at  the  time.  Very  valuable  for  its  wide 
range,  and  for  the  order,  perspective,  and  clarity  with  which 
the  story  of  an  era  is  told.  It  is  not  new  in  thesis  or  record, 
but  it  will  be  especially  helpful  to  young  men  and  women 
who  want  to  understand  the  "Square  Deal,"  the  "New  Free- 
dom," and  the  genealogy  of  the  Bull  Moose  that,  by  devious 
marches,  came  to  Armageddon.  Why  Old  Bob  La  Follette 
failed  yet  triumphed;  how  Bryan  was  vindicated  as  an  in- 
ternational statesman;  what  happened  to  Taft;  how  the  mild 
Colonel  House  played  his  strange  part  in  our  national 
destiny — all  are  answered,  and  the  tale  graced  with  nice 
studies  in  group  biography,  say  of  the  scholar-statesmen, 
Lodge,  Hay,  Roosevelt,  and  Henry  Adams. 

Here  is  a  clear  picture  of  democracy  at  work,  and  on  the 
whole  a  pretty  encouraging  picture.  It  makes  a  vote  in  1940 
worthwhile.  There  is  no  politics  on  the  diabolic  scale  we 
believe  exists  in  the  dictatorships;  yet  it  reveals  again  the 
axiom  that  underlies  all  politics,  in  the  evil  sense.  That  basic 
fact  is  that  some  person  or  group  intrigues,  deals,  and  manip- 
ulates to  barter  something  of  public  interest  for  the  sake  of 
private  interest.  Somebody  gets  a  job,  a  contract,  prestige, 
fame,  or  power,  on  pull  not  merit.  That  kind  of  politics  is  a 
deep  and  corrupting  influence  in  modern  life.  It  under- 
mined France;  it  is  one  of  the  origins  of  appeasement;  it  is 
rooted  in  present  communism,  fascism,  Nazism;  and  it  can 
blast  a  democracy.  To  fight  that  kind  of  politics  abroad  and 
at  home  is  our  job — and  as  Pat  Harrison  said:  "Public  Moral- 
ity begins  at  Vinegar  Bend." 

I  MENTION  "MR.  HOUSE  OF  TEXAS"  BECAUSE  THE  CAREER  OF 
that  remarkable  man,  and  the  drama  of  his  friendship  and 
later  break  with  Woodrow  Wilson,  holds  a  perennial  fascina- 
tion. Mr.  Howden  Smith  gives  an  intimate  and  detailed  por- 
trait, drawn  by  a  confidential  friend.  It  is  warm  with  ad- 
miration, and  naturally  pro-colonel.  But  not  anti- Wilson,  who, 
he  concludes,  was  betrayed  by  his  virtues,  chiefly  his  stubborn 
idealism.  The  book  also  contributes  to  our  thesis  by  its 
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revelations  of  the  kind  of  hard-boiled  politics  the  President 
and  his  unofficial  colleague  were  up  against  in  Paris,  seeking 
a  world  comity.  Here  was  grand  politics,  imperial,  cynical, 
bartering,  that  out-bluffed  and  out-bargained  this  idealistic 
twain,  with  the  craft,  age-old  experience,  and  realism  of  the 
trained  European.  To  study  these  methods  will  help  us 
understand  what  is  going  on  today.  We  may  need  that 
knowledge,  for  self-preservation. 

PROFESSOR  SALTER  WOULD  KNOW  THE  RACKETS  TO  LOOK  FOR 
in  the  dictator  machines.  He  delights  in  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  politics  which  he  studied  in  Philadelphia  for  "The  Boss," 
and  now  catalogues  in  general  for  the  American  scene.  He  is 
in  the  Steffens  tradition,  though  no  muckraker,  in  liking 
politicians*  recognizing  their  inevitable  place,  and  arousing 
a  liking  in  return  that  garners  him  many  fresh  and  gay  case 
stories.  Read  the  one  about  the  representative  who  no 
longer  kisses  the  babies,  but  sends  a  government  pamphlet 
to  newly-married  constituents  who  "are  expecting."  That  is 
to  exemplify  the  chapter  on  the  necessity  for  the  officeholder 
(Sailer's  chief  interest)  to  render  every  possible  service  to 
his  voters. 

Other  chapters  cover  the  need  to  identify  himself  with  his 
people  (Hitler  vows  to  wear  a  uniform  until  victory),  to  be 
homely  and  familiar  and  direct  in  contacts  (not  via  radio), 
and  on  the  primal  value  of  talk  versus  bullets.  The  base  of 
politics  in  the  ethics  of  the  people  is  a  theme  that  produces  a 
telling  study  of  our  folk  morals,  embroidered  with  wise  epi- 
grams: "The  American  has  a  sense  of  ego,  but  not  a  sense  of 
State"  (an  antidote  to  totalitarianism).  .  .  .  "Our  politics  is 
the  apotheosis  of  the  particular"  (what  price  ideology?).  .  .  . 
"In  Europe  the  gentry  hunt:  in  America,  everybody." 

The  cracks  and  the  cases  make  this  a  gay  book;  its  realism, 
its  understanding  of  voter  and  politician,  its  constant  return 
to  experience,  make  it  a  wise  one.  The  youth  who  get  this 
kind  of  Poly.  Sci.  in  our  academies  will  not  be  taken  in  by 
the  nightmare  forms  in  Europe.  Here  is  folklore  woven  into 
sharp  patterns. 

THESE  BOOKS  DO  TOUCH  OUR  THESIS.  THEIR  SIDELIGHTS  ON 
political  methods  may  help  us  protect  representative  govern- 
ment at  home,  and  to  comprehend  how  corruption  might  be 
magnified  into  terror  in  States  where  the  controls  are  off. 
They  reehforce  our  faith  in  a  democracy  based  on  free  dis- 
cussion (the  paramount  need)  and  free  voting.  They  do 
point  out  evils,  but  evils  that  are  often  the  by-products  of 
freedom.  Finally,  by  paradox,  the  fact  that  the  study  of  our 
own  political  methods  does  not  reveal  much  on  how  we  can 
understand  the  politics  of  dictator  States,  and  that  by  com- 
parison, our  evil  forces  seem  amateur  and  remediable,  is  a 
ground  for  hope.  For  there  the  boss  does  not  have  to  truckle 
with  voters  (mark  every  Swastika!),  and  he  can  close  dis- 
cussion of  his  record  in  a  final  way — by  killing  his  opponents, 
his  lieutenants,  or  the  recalcitrant  voters.  Let  us  preserve  that 
difference.  Let  us  also  understand  the  dictator-boss,  the  one- 
party  machine,  the  violence  that  hunts  pelf  and  power,  and 
destroy  them  along  with  the  ideology,  the  propaganda,  and 
the  bombs. 

Are  These  Moments  to  Decide? 

THE  WAVE  OF  THE  FUTURE:  A  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH,  by  Anne  Mor- 
row Lindbergh.  Harcourt,  Brace.  41  pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

HERE  is  THE  BRIEF  ESSAY,  THE  CONFESSION,  OF  A  SENSITIVE 
mind,  reaching  out  towards  some  faith  adequate  to  a  world 
that  slips  ever  more  dizzily  to  confusion  and  to  chaos.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  poet,  perhaps  of  a  mystic,  and  seeks  a  faith 
rather  than  a  solution.  "I  do  not  write,"  says  the  author,  "to 
urge  my  view  upon  you;  nor  do  I  offer  any  concrete  solu- 
tion." The  author  seems  to  admit  that  we  must  try  to  find  a 


solution,  but  "with  humility."  She  reminds  us  that  in  the 
Greek  tragedies  the  gods  never  forgave  the  sin  of  pride.  We 
should  try  to  see  what  Nazism  and  fascism  are  trying  to  ex- 
press; their  cruelties  and  bestialities  may  be  incidental,  like 
those  of  the  French  Revolution.  We  should  try  to  see  what 
changes  we  must  accept,  ought  to  face,  ought  to  have  faced 
before,  so  that  this  thing  might  not  have  come  upon  us.  If 
revolution  is  inevitable,  let  us  try  to  make  it  a  peaceful  one 
in  this  country.  The  author  reminds  us  that  before  this  war 
started  there  were  elements  trying  to  direct  the  course  of 
progress  in  Europe.  "There  were  idealists  who  wished  to 
correct  life  peacefully,  within  the  existing  pattern,  without 
completely  destroying  it  in  the  process  of  improvement.  .  .  . 
The  tragedy  is  that  there  were  not  enough  of  them  or — for 
many  and  infinitely  complicated  reasons — they  were  unable 
to  bring  about  changes  of  sufficient  expanse  or  with  sufficient 
speed  or  wisdom  to  forestall  the  coming  violence."  And  here^ 
it  is  to  be  feared,  one  encounters  the  fundamental  contradic- 
tion of  this  essay — and  of  the  author's  sensitive  and  brilliant 
mind. 

All  the  early  part  of  the  book  is,  in  effect,  a  protest  against 
too  great  a  readiness  to  reach  decisions  on  moral  issues;  and 
to  oversimplify  them.  Her  pro-Ally  friends  are,  she  admits, 
right  to  oppose  the  evil  of  Nazidom,  but  only  "relatively" 
right  (page  10).  This  war  is  not  a  struggle  between  the 
Forces  of  Good  and  the  Forces  of  Evil,  but  rather  does  she 
see  it  as  the  Forces  of  the  Past  fighting  the  Forces  of  the 
Future.  The  arguments  which  support  the  view  that  Britain 
is,  after  all,  America's  first  line  of  defense  are  sound  but 
"they  should  not  be  allowed  to  loom  so  large  that  they  block 
our  view  completely"  (page  32).  Logically  they  are  con- 
vincing, but  we  cannot  trust  to  material  forces  alone.  And 
we  must  learn  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  forces  of  the  future. 
Finally,  she  finds  it  utterly  futile  to  get  into  a  hopeless  "cru- 
sade" to  save  civilization.  "I  do  not  believe,"  she  says,  "that 
civilization  can  be  saved  simply  by  going  to  war." 

Nor,  let  us  hope,  does  anyone  else  believe  that  civilization 
can  be  saved  "simply"  by  going  to  war.  The  question  we 
have  to  answer  is  not  whether  civilization  can  be  saved  by 
going  to  war,  but  the  very  different  question  of  whether  there 
are  situations  in  which  civilization  can  be  saved  without  be- 
ing willing  to  go  to  war. 

The  great  evil  of  the  generation  which  followed  the  last 
World  War  was  not  an  over-readiness  to  come  to  decisions 
on  moral  issues,  oversimplify  them,  and  enter  crusades,  but 
the  very  opposite  tendency  to  declare  that  there  were  no 
moral  issues;  that  nothing  was  particularly  right,  nothing 
particularly  wrong;  a  tendency  not  to  over-simplification  but 
over-sophistication;  to  disparage  reason,  exalt  intuitions,  and 
evade  any  intellectual  conclusion  which  might  call  for  action. 

Why  did  those  (to  whose  efforts  Mrs.  Lindbergh  calls  at- 
tention in  the  passage  quoted  above)  who  wished  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  peacefully,  failP  Insofar  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  judge  after  the  event — and  after  all,  if  it  is  not  easy, 
it  is  at  least  easier,  to  be  wise  after  the  event — it  is  because 
the  mass  of  men  adopted  towards  the  necessary  changes  pre- 
cisely the  attitude  which  Mrs.  Lindbergh  adopts  and  urges, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  essay. 

Among  the  idealists  of  whom  Mrs.  Lindbergh  says  there 
were  not  enough  were  those  who  put  forward  the  quite 
simple  (and  quite  unchallengeable)  proposition  that  if  ever 
the  lesser  nations  (like  the  Scandinavian  States,  or  for  that 
matter  France  or  Britain)  were  to  be  in  a  position  to  frustrate 
violence  coming  from  very  large  national  units  (e.g.  Ger- 
many), then  obviously  the  lesser  must  combine  for  purposes 
of  mutual  and  common  defense;  just  as  on  one  notable  oc- 
casion, when  a  certain  group  of  thirteen  states  were  faced  by 
what  they  regarded  as  aggressive  violence,  they  had  "to  hang 
together  or  hang  separately." 

But  this  proposition  that  nations  should  cooperate  for  com- 
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mon  defense,  self-preservation,  encountered  of  course  very 
strong  instinctive  resistance.  Nations  are  by  "nature,"  by 
tribal  instinct,  isolationist.  And  this  "mystical"  instinct  to 
have  no  truck  with  foreigners,  led  them  to  resist  and  chal- 
lenge a  proposition  which  was,  in  terms  of  reason,  of  the 
self-evident  fact,  quite  unchallengeable.  Being  unchallenge- 
able the  European  isolationists  resorted  to  just  those  appeals 
which  Mrs.  Lindbergh  makes  in  this  essay.  Appeals  to  "re- 
form ourselves"  were  made  as  the  alternative  to  common 
action  for  the  defense  of  the  victims  of  violence. 

There  is  one  passage  of  Mrs.  Lindbergh's  which  para- 
phrases or  summarizes  the  kind  of  reply  to  appeals  for  ac- 
tion against  evil  and  violence,  which  anyone  who  has  worked 
for  international  order  this  last  thirty  years  will  have  heard 
a  thousand  times.  The  passage  is  this: 

I  do  not  think  the  problems  of  the  world  today  can  be  solved 
as  simply  as  most  of  these  enthusiasts  claim,  or  that  the  issues 
are  as  crystal  clear  as  they  would  have  us  believe,  or  that  those 
who  write  and  talk  have  the  ultimate  revelation  or  divine  judg- 
ment as  to  the  best  plan  of  action. 

This  last  decade  or  so,  high-brow  and  low-brow  alike  have 
taken  refuge  from  the  need  for  decision  in  just  such  an  at- 
titude. No  one,  who  need  be  considered  in  any  sane  discus- 
sion, has  ever  pretended  that  vital  issues  are  always  or  in  all 
aspects  crystal  clear;  or  that  to  decide  between  alternatives  is 
to  claim  divine  judgment;  or  that  practical  decisions  are  ever 
between  completely  black  and  completely  white.  We  know 
that  always  in  life  and  politics  is  it  a  choice  of  evils.  The 
choice  between  right  and  wrong  is  the  choice  between  the 
lesser  evil  and  the  greater;  as  Lincoln  knew.  Which  in  no 
degree  lessens  the  truth  that  there  are  times  when,  if  you 
are  not  for  the  right  you  are  against  it.  NORMAN  ANGELL 

How  Big? 

TOO  BIG,  by  Morris  L.  Ernst.  Little,  Brown.  314  pp.  Price  $2.75,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

As  ANDREW  CARNEGIE  SAID,  LONG  AGO  WHEN  BIG  BUSINESS 
was  in  its  fat  infancy,  "They  threw  cats  and  dogs  together 
and  called  them  elephants."  From  those  days,  two  genera- 
tions ago,  when  many  Americans  still  believed  in  personal 
independence,  the  distrust  of  bigness  has  come  down  to  us 
through  the  grand  and  lonely  figure  of  Justice  Brandeis,  to 
flower  once  more  in  his  old  age  through  a  new  generation 
of  liberals. 

Morris  Ernst  is  one  of  this  new  generation,  and  in  this  fast 
moving  story,  dedicated  to  the  great  Justice,  he  "documents" 
the  curse  of  bigness  with  the  lurid  details  of  how  American 
business  men  and  financiers  have  over-reached  themselves. 
Here  you  will  find  the  history  of  national  cordage,  forgotten 
now  because  of  its  failure,  but  a  big  noise  in  its  day.  Here 
is  the  saga  of  Big  Steel,  and  how  it  got  snarled  in  its  own 
feet  and  was  outdistanced  by  its  competitors,  and  the  story 
of  the  departed  lords  of  anthracite.  Here  is  a  comparison  of 
the  costs  of  operation  of  savings  banks,  showing  that  the 
giant  metropolitan  banks  cost  more  to  run  than  banks  of 
moderate  size;  and  a  cutting  analysis  of  the  financial  powers 
of  colossal  life  insurance  companies.  And  so  on  through 
moving  pictures,  chain  stores,  cities,  and  governments. 

The  gist  of  the  story  is  that  again  and  again  men  have  ob- 
tained power  that  carried  responsibilities  beyond  their  imagin- 
ation and  capacity.  They  have  had  to  make  decisions  that 
led  to  catastrophes  which  they  could  not  understand  or  fore- 
stall. Those  who  trusted  to  the  Captains  of  Industry  found 
themselves  shipwrecked  because  the  captain  never  understood 
his  ship. 

In  these  latter  years  we  have  seen  in  one  nation  after  an- 
other, the  rake's  progress  of  bigness  through  trusts,  monopo- 
lies, cartels,  and  high  finance  to  business  collapse,  the  poison- 
ing of  democracy,  and  the  desperate  expedient  of  military 
dictatorship.  This  is  bigness  at  its  final  swelling  before  it 
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President  Makers 

The  author  of  "The  Robber  Barons"  does  a 
stirring  story  of  American  politics  during  the 
era  of  reform  from  McKinley  to  Wilson. 
Josephson's  keen  analysis  of  the  men  who 
have  aspired  to  power  and  taken  over  in  the 
past  comes  as  an  object  lesson  to  present- 
day  leaders.  $3.75 

W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois's  autobiography 

Dusk  of  Dawn 

The  life  story  of  the  great  Negro  American 
writer  and  teacher.  "There  is  nothing  quite 
like  it  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Its 
nearest  counterpart  in  American  letters  is 
'The  Education  of  Henry  Adams'." — N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune.  $3.00 

Stuart  Chase's 
Idle  Money  Idle  Men 

A  hard-hitting  book  of  basic  economics  for 
Americans  today — exposing  the  dilemma  in 
which  we  find  ourselves — so  much  capital 
and  so  much  man  power  that  the  nation  as 
a  whole  is  close  to  the  starvation  line.  $2.00 

Lewis  Mumford's 

Faith  for  Living 

A  call  for  moral  readjustment  in  this  new 
tragic  world,  by  one  of  America's  most  culti- 
vated minds  and  vigorous  thinkers.  "Such 
books  as  Mumford's  are  as  important  as  the 
political  and  military  measures  which  are 
now  being  taken  to  constitute  the  remnant 
of  the  democratic  world  into  a  final  bastion 
of  civilization." — Reinhold  Niebuhr,  The  Na- 
tion. 4th  printing,  $2.00 

E.  L.  Thorndike's 

144  Smaller  Cities 

Dr.  Thorndike  does  for  cities  of  20,000  to 
30,000  what  he  did  for  cities  of  30,000  and 
over  in  "Your  City."  He  assigns  to  them 
ratings  for  general  goodness  of  life,  sug- 
gests ways  and  means  of  improvement,  gives 
detailed  information  whereby  intelligent 
citizens  may  compare  their  city  with  others, 
large  and  small,  in  important  features  of 
welfare.  $1.50 
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bursts,  the  perfect  example  of  the  law  that  grasping  men  may 
conquer  but  have  not  the  capacity  to  govern.  We  shall  see 
what  we  shall  see,  but  the  nemesis  of  bigness  is  no  pleasure 
for  the  common  people  who  have  let  it  grow,  only  to  be 
crushed  in  its  fall. 

Read  this  book,  and  repent,  for  a  day  of  judgment  seems 
to  be  at  hand,  and  only  by  knowledge  can  we  hope  to  be 
saved.    Some  of  that  knowledge  is  in  this  stirring  book. 
Washington,  D,  C.  DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 

Our  Warring  World 

PEACE  IN  OUR  TIME?    by  James  P.   Warburg.    Harper.    76  pp.   Price 
75  cents. 

AN    ATLAS-HISTORY    OF   THE    SECOND    GREAT    WAR,    by   J.    F. 
Horrabin.    Knopf.   99  pp.  Price  $1.50. 

HOW  TO  PAY   FOR  THE  WAR,  by  John   Maynard   Keynes.    Harcourt, 
Brace.  88  pp.  Price  $1. 

CHART    FOR    ROUGH    WATER:    OUR    ROLE    IN    A    NEW    WOULD     by 
Waldo   Frank.   Doubleday,    Doran.    182   pp.   Price   $1.75. 
Postpaid   by   Survey   Associates,   Inc. 

HERE  ARE  FOUR  BOOKS  CULLED  FROM  THE  MULTITUDE  DEALING 
with  problems  of  the  war.  Four  war  books,  each  written  by 
a  specialist  in  a  different  field,  have  as  little  in  common  as 
the  classic  descriptions  of  the  elephant  by  the  Englishman, 
the  Frenchman,  and  the  German.  Mr.  Warburg,  quondam 
financier  and  now  capitalist  and  philanthropist,  presents  a 
brief,  tentative  essay  designed  to  clarify  American  thinking 
on  the  issues  of  foreign  policy  raised  by  the  war.  Focusing 
his  attention  on  the  future,  he  examines  the  grim  prospect 
of  a  totalitarian  victory;  the  probable  peace  terms  of  the 
democracies,  should  they  triumph;  and  the  difficulty  of 
achieving  a  negotiated  peace  until  the  German  people — as  a 
result  of  Allied  peace  pledges  or  other  events — overthrow  the 
Hitler  regime.  Obviously,  the  first  contingency  would  be 
distasteful,  perhaps  disastrous,  to  us,  while  the  others,  broadly 
speaking,  would  be  in  our  interest.  And  any  peace  plan 
which  is  to  be  successful  must  rest  on  a  proper  conception  of 
the  nature  of  peace  and  the  causes  of  conflict.  Mr.  War- 
burg's own  conclusions  are  hardly  original;  indeed,  they  re- 
flect pretty  accurately  the  general  liberal  desire  for  a  just  and 
flexible  politico-economic  structure  in  the  post-war  world. 
But  it  was  not  his  intention  to  write  an  exhaustive  treatise. 
The  captions  will  maintain  that  the  book  is  far  too  brief  and 
simple  to  come  to  grips  with  the  concrete  problems  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  but  it  is  valuable  as  a  primer  for  the 
clarification  of  ideas. 

The  popular  British  geographer,  J.  F.  Horrabin,  has  as- 
sembled fifty-one  maps  and  charts,  garnished  them  with  in- 
cisive descriptive  paragraphs,  and  served  them  up  as  "An 
Atlas-History  of  the  Second  Great  War."  Like  his  earlier 
atlases  on  current  affairs,  this  one  is  accurate,  timely,  and 
comprehensible  at  a  glance.  There  are  maps  showing  the 
changes  in  German  territorial  boundaries  since  1914,  the  par- 
tition of  Poland  and  the  Polish  campaign,  the  location  of 
German  and  Polish  minorities,  and  the  pre-blitzkrieg  West- 
ern front.  Still  others  depict  war  changes  in  Russia,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Near  East.  An  excellent  series  of 
ingenious  charts  illustrates  the  economic  potential  of  the 
belligerents.  Altogether,  a  very  useful  handbook  for  ready 
reference  on  the  war. 

When  an  economist  looks  at  the  conflict,  he  is  at  once  con- 
cerned with  the  methods  for  financing  the  orgy  of  destruc- 
tion. Goaded  by  J.  M.  Keynes,  the  British  public  has  done 
some  deep  thinking  on  the  problem  of  meeting  the  costs. 
In  "How  to  Pay  for  the  War,"  Keynes  presents  his  own  plan 
— a  scheme  to  avoid  inflation  by  a  system  of  deferred  earn- 
ings, or  forced  savings,  which  will  prevent  the  quantity  of 
money  available  for  consumers'  expenditure  from  increasing 
rapidly,  while  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  useful  goods 
offered  to  consumers  remains  stationary  or  declines.  Once  he 
has  demonstrated  statistically  that  the  rich  alone  cannot  pos- 
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sibly  satisfy  the  state's  financial  demands,  Mr.  Keynes  very 
cleverly  links  the  sacrifices  which  it  is  necessary  to  demand 
of  the  poor  with  certain  undeniable  social  benefits.  He  estab- 
lishes a  basic  minimum  income  not  to  be  touched,  together 
with  family  allowances  for  dependents  and  an  "iron  ration" 
of  certain  essential  commodities  to  be  furnished  to  all  at  low 
cost,  even  if  government  subsidies  are  necessary.  All  income 
above  the  base  is  subject  to  a  steeply  graduated  "deferment," 
over  and  above  taxes;  and  the  deferred  pay  is  to  be  returned 
to  workers  after  war,  when  it  will  stimulate  expenditures 
which  will  combat  the  post-war  deflation.  The  state  might  se- 
cure the  necessary  funds  at  that  time  by  means  of  a  capital 
levy.  Whatever  the  practical  difficulties  of  this  plan — and 
they  are  numerous — it  is  far  less  inconvenient  and  inequit- 
able than  either  inflation  or  rationing,  price  and  wage  control, 
the  only  visible  alternatives.  Americans  may  well  ponder 
this  thesis,  for  they  may  soon  be  confronted  with  the  same 
choice. 

If  they  are,  they  should  be  armed  for  the  struggle  intel- 
lectually as  well  as  physically,  since  the  battle  of  morale  is  as 
important  today  as  the  clashes  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the 
air.  Waldo  Frank  has  used  the  war  situation  as  a  jumping- 
off  point  for  the  formulation  of  new  standards  and  ideals 
essential  if  the  democracies  are  to  stand  off  the  challenge  of 
barbarism.  In  a  trenchant,  analytical  book  which  sometimes 
lapses  from  brilliance  into  turgidity,  Mr.  Frank  points  out 
that  we  are  inevitably  affected  by  Europe's  political  and 
spiritual  crises.  From  the  eighteenth  century  onward,  he 
notes,  Western  civilization  ceased  to  have  as  its  ultimate  value 
salvation  in  the  future  life,  and  adopted  instead  the  criterion 
of  earthly  well-being  as  its  basic  standard.  It  is  the  shallow 
rationalism,  the  materialist  and  hedonist  aims  of  liberalism 
and  socialism  which  have  reduced  the  West  to  its  current 
moral  bankruptcy.  What  is  needed  is  a  revival  of  the  "great 
tradition,"  of  the  knowledge  that  individual  man  partakes 
of  the  divine  essence.  In  political  terms,  Mr.  Frank  seeks  a 
new  synthesis  between  collectivism,  as  a  means  of  efficiently 
utilizing  our  great  technical  advances,  and  a  revivified  so- 
cial ethic,  which  gives  full  weight  to  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual. Broadly  speaking,  he  is  advocating  a  modern  re- 
ligion to  combat  and  supersede  the  tragic  fanaticisms  of  the 
totalitarian  creeds.  The  prophet  for  Europe's — and  America's 
— moral  rebirth  has  yet  to  arise,  but  when  he  comes  he  will 
tread  the  path  blocked  out  by  Mr.  Frank's  profound  study. 
"Chart  for  Rough  Water"  is  required  reading  for  those  who 
are  pondering  the  fundamental  elements  of  our  culture,  and 
who  wonder  if  it  can  survive. 
New  Yorl(  DAVID  H.  POPPER 

Baltic  and  Balkans 

THE  BALTIC  STATES:  ESTONIA,  LATVIA  AND  LITHUANIA.  Prepared  by 
the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs.  Oxford  University  Press. 
194  pp.  Price  $3.25. 

SOUTHEASTERN  EUROPE:  A  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SURVEY.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs.  Oxford  University 
Press.  203  pp.  Prjce  $2. 

BALKAN    UNION:    A    ROAD    TO    PEACE    :N    SOUTHEASTERN    EUROPE,    b> 
Theodore  I.  Geshkoff.  Columbia  University  Press.  345  pp.  Price  $3. 
Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
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Where  do  they  come  from? 
Where  are  they  going? 
What  becomes  of  their  families? 
Who  feeds  them? 
Will  they  find  jobs? 
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MEN  ON  THE  MOVE 

By  Nels  Anderson 

Director     of     the     Section     on     Labor 
Relations,  Works  Projects  Administration 

In  "jalopies,"  in  trucks,  on  foot,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  families  are  crossing  and  re-crossing  the 
continent  looking  for  work  —  any  kind  of  work.  Unlike  the 
pioneers,  they  have  no  assurance  of  a  destination.  Wher- 
ever they  go,  they  find  too  many  other  migrants,  like  them- 
selves. And  the  loads  —  the  migratory  farm  workers  of 
The  Grapes  of  Wrath  —  are  not  the  only  ones.  The  present 
boom  in  defense  industries  is  bringing  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies to  industrial  cities  like  Akron,  Detroit,  Seattle. 

The  reasons  for  this  migration;  the  efforts  of  states,  lo- 
calities, and  the  federal  government  to  deal  with  it;  and 

finally,   concrete   suggestions   to   meet 

.  the  situation  with  its  only  solution  — 

9  *  _    sy.  JOBS—  are  here   described   in   a  vital 

•v    _«  ~         ~—  -    -f  and  timely  book  by  an  important  au- 

thority.  372  pages,  61  illustrations. 


^ijl^  At  bookstores,  $3.00 
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THE    SMALLER    STATES    OF    EUROPE    HAVE    BEEN    NEGLECTED    BY 

publishers  and  college  curricula.  All  attention  has  long  been 
focused  upon  the  militaristic,  industrial,  and  noisy  Great 
Powers,  and  on  their  struggle  to  partition  the  "backward" 
areas  of  the  world.  Now  that  the  imperialist  technique  is 
applied  to  the  weaker  peoples  of  Europe,  well  informed 
persons  must  acquaint  themselves  with  conditions  prevalent 
in  east-central  Europe  and  in  the  other  buffer  zones  lying  on 
the  frontiers  of  expanding  states.  The  British  Royal  Institute 
of  International  Affairs  has  initiated  a  series  of  handbooks 
which  fills  admirably  the  need  for  precise  and  reliable  in- 
formation. 
The  pattern  of  the  first  two  volumes  under  review  are 
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ADVENTURING  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

by  WILBUR  C.  PHILLIPS 

This  book  is  Unique.  It  is  not  only  an  exciting  story, 
a  dramatic  tale  of  pioneering  on  an  unexplored  front, 
not  only  a  scientist's  first  report  on  a  lifetime  of  work 
shared  by  his  wife — it  is  also  the  introduction  to  Social 
Union,  a  new  social  movement  of  vital  significance  10  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 


Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
Former  President,  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work 


Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Exe- 
cutive Secretary,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee 


tion  to  an  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  democracy  at 
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similar.  Brief  surveys  are  provided  depicting  the  emergence 
and  consolidation  of  the  Baltic  and  Balkan  States,  as  well 
as  the  maze  of  internal  politics  and  foreign  relations.  The 
economic  undercurrents  are  traced  in  compact  and  painstak- 
ing analyses  of  the  productive  system  of  each  state,  of  its 
financial  apparatus  and  foreign  trade.  And  particular  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  developments  resulting  from  the  world 
depression  of  the  past  decade. 

The  Balkan  and  Baltic  peoples  ran  through  the  gamut  of 
war  devastation,  reconstruction,  and  economic  depression.  If 
left  to  themselves,  they  might  have  been  able  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  our  generation  with  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess. But  the  wealth  of  southeastern  Europe  and  the  strate- 
gic importance  of  the  Baltic  seaboard  attracted  the  covetous 
eyes  of  powerful  and  greedy  neighbors.  As  a  result,  the  small 
states  suffered  the  fate  of  buffers  between  rival  autarchies, 
ideologies  and  strategies.  Ever  in  danger  of  becoming  the 
rendezvous  of  clashing  hosts  or,  at  best,  the  potential  victims 
of  agreement  among  grasping  dictators,  they  succumbed  to 
the  psychology  of  fear  and  hatred,  and  entrusted  their  des- 
tinies to  selfish  economic  and  clerical  influences  which  re- 
sorted to  violence  and  intolerance,  and  provided  "moral 
justification"  for  foreign  intervention. 

One  can  find  blemishes  in  both  books.  The  effects  of 
British  "appeasement,"  for  example,  are  conveniently  ig- 
nored. Neither  book  has  an  index.  But  these  are  minor  de- 
fects. The  intelligent  reader  will  be  grateful  to  the  Royal 
Institute  for  making  available  excellent  surveys  of  little 
known  areas. 

Dr.  Geshkoff's  book  is  a  painstaking  study  of  the  remark- 
able but  little  known  attempt  to  bring  about  the  union  of 
the  six  Balkan  states  through  some  form  of  confederation. 
The  project  was  initiated  some  ten  years  ago  as  a  private 
undertaking  of  a  small  group  of  idealists,  and  the  ready  re- 
sponse which  their  propaganda  evoked  revealed  both  a 
yearning  for  peace  and  cooperation  and  a  basic  harmony 
beneath  the  proverbial  but  superficial  Balkan  irritations.  The 
governments,  however,  soon  learned  to  exploit  the  movement 
for  nationalistic  purposes,  and  the  foreign  offices  focused  at- 
tention upon  a  four-power  Balkan  Entente  (1934)  which 
sought  to  perpetuate  the  territorial  status  quo.  The  broader 
objectives  of  Balkan  union  were  shelved  for  the  time  being, 
but  the  tortured  peoples  of  southeastern  Europe  were  afforded 
a  glimpse  of  the  potentialities  of  amity  and  conciliation. 

In  these  days  of  Gleichschaltung  by  means  of  violence  and 
conquest,  one  is  prone  to  despair  of  Europe's  future.  Dr. 
Geshkoff  has  reinforced  our  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  union  by 
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Book  of  Martyrs 

TPTF  PITT!  I  OTINE  AT  WORK    by  P.  G.  Maximoff.  Chicago  Section  of 
™he    AYexander    Berkman    Fund,'24y22    No.    Halsted    St.     624    pp.     Pnce 
$3.50,  postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

OCCASIONALLY  A  BOOK  PUBLISHED  PRIVATELY  BY  THE  SACRIFICES 
of  a  sectarian  group  deserves  public  notice.   And  no  treatmen 
of  any   phase   of   Soviet   life   can  be   ignored   as   testimony 
when  it  is  backed  by  sucn  exhaustive  documents  as  mark 
the  account  of  twenty  years  of  the  persecution  of  the  anarchists 
in  Russia.     The  material  was  assembled  by  an  anarchist  ir 
exile  who  brought  most  of  the  early  documents  with  hirr 
the  rest  represents  private  correspondence  with  prisoners  a 
exiles,  manifestoes,  appeals,  and  such  records  as  could  be  j 
ten  by  devious  routes.     Half  the  book's  six  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  persecution  of  anarchists, 
with  some  material  on  the  other  revolutionary  parties  op- 
posed to  the  Bolsheviks,  and  half  to  documents. 

Anarchism  played  a  great  role  in  the  Russian  revolution 
Kropotkin  is  honored  by  a  museum  made  of  his  old  home,  by 
a  library,  by  a  town  named  for  him,  and  a  street  in  Moscow. 
Tolstoy,  equally  honored,  reflected  the  anarchist  ideal  in  Chris- 
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tian  garb.  But  the  followers  of  these  men  have  suffered  ex- 
ile, persecution,  or  death.  The  record  of  the  terror,  the  tac- 
tics of  the  dictatorship,  the  heroism  of  the  victims,  the  hope- 
lessness of  struggle,  all  set  forth  with  a  wealth  of  detail, 
make  lugubrious  reading  if  one  is  not  fired  with  a  sense  of 
martyrdom  and  high  faith,  as  are  the  almost  countless  authors 
of  this  history.  As  one  aspect  of  a  totalitarian  regime  it  is, 
despite  passion  and  prejudice,  a  source  book  for  students.  For 
the  faithful  it  is  their  "Book  of  Martyrs." 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  ROGER  BALDWIN 


I.     WE    CAN    PRODUCE 

(Continued  from  page  536) 


limited  stock  of  raw  materials  into  rubber  and  oil,  rather 
than  try  to  buy  these  goods  through  normal  trade.  The 
German  decision  does  not  prove  that  the  only  way  to  secure 
rubber  and  oil  is  to  be  sparing  and  hungry,  to  work  long 
hours,  and  to  make  not-using  a  sign  of  patriotism.  If  a  nation 
has  rubber  and  oil,  or  can  easily  acquire  them  as  we  are 
doing  by  arranging  federal  stores  of  strategic  imported 
materials,  there  is  no  article  in  the  political  code  which  says 
it  must  act  as  if  it  does  not  have  these  goods  and  cannot 
obtain  them. 

We  must  evolve  a  defense  philosophy  that  fits  the  realities 
of  our  situation,  rather  than  mechanically  adopt  one  that  fits 
the  realities  of  someone  else's  situation.  We  cannot  proceed 
as  if  we  have  a  petroleum  shortage,  with  every  other  well  in 
Texas  stoppered  by  law  against  "surplus"  production;  nor 
as  if  we  have  a  labor  shortage,  with  ten  million  unemployed. 
If  longer  hours  keep  us  from  training  jobless  men,  the  result 
is  a  national  defeat,  not  a  victory.  We  cannot  make  our  way 
to  glory  by  an  economic  masquerade  which  imitates  the 
other  man's  misery.  While  Germans  ate  turnips  during  the 
last  war  and  almost  froze  for  want  of  clothes,  using  paper 
garments  in  an  ersatz  of  poverty,  our  ersatz  of  plenty  took 
the  form  of  meatless  and  sugarless  days,  and  a  very  careful 
and  gentle  rearrangement  of  our  civil  economy;  we  freed 
enough  goods  not  only  to  win  the  war,  but  to  enable  us  to 
send  almost  4,000,000  tons  of  food  and  clothing  to  Europe 
(a  million  tons  to  Germany  alone)  for  famine  relief  between 
December  1918,  and  August  1919.  The  money  cost  was 
great.  Then,  as  now,  we  were  past  the  day  when  we  could 
make  money-cost  the  decisive  factor  in  policy. 

IV 

ONE  OF  THE  REALITIES  OF  OUR   SITUATION   IS  THAT  WE   PRODUCE 

as  many  as  5,000,000  motor  cars  and  trucks  each  year,  while 
Germany  produces,  in  peacetime,  about  330,000.  In  terms 
of  potential  ersatz  our  manufacture  of  automobiles  requires, 
each  year,  20  percent  of  our  steel,  or  upward  of  8,000,000 
tons.  The  country's  automobile  fleet  annually  consumes  900,- 
000,000  barrels  of  petroleum.  The  automobile  steel  item, 
representing  steel  use  in  one  corner  of  our  industrial  estab- 
lishment, comes  to  between  one  third  and  one  half  of  Ger- 
many's total  steel  production;  the  petroleum  item,  represent- 
ing use  in  American  motor  cars  and  trucks  alone,  comes  to 
330  times  the  total  German  oil  production,  or  110  times  Ger- 
many's entire  peacetime  consumption  of  her  own  plus  im- 
ported oil.  This  reservoir  of  steel  and  oil,  the  very  weight 
and  the  power  of  modern  war,  is  held  in  trust  by  private 
industry  in  our  country,  and  by  the  private  owners  of  its 
products;  there  are  no  comparable  pockets  in  the  German 
economy.  The  ersatz  of  plenty  gives  us  room  in  which  to 
maneuver;  the  ersatz  of  poverty  provides  no  emergency  lee- 
ways. During  the  last  war,  when  we  needed  steel,  we  turned 
to  our  motor  industry,  which  then  used  only  2,000,000  tons 
of  our  35,000,000,  and  curtailed  it — against  protest,  to  be 
sure-  (Continued  on  page  564) 
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Theoretically,  Germany  could  triple  her  petroleum  reserve 
by  using  90,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  manufacture  synthetic  oil. 
If  she  did  she  would  only  have  85,000,000  tons  of  her  175,- 
000,000  tons  of  annual  coal  output  left;  and  she  not  only 
needs  her  coal  as  fuel,  but  also  as  the  base  for  her  synthetic 
rubber,  and  as  a  chief  item  of  her  exports  in  exchange  for 
Swedish  iron  ore.  She  cannot  use  coal  for  rubber  and  for 
oil  and  for  coal.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  dark  economics 
of  poverty  ersatz  that  a  nation  which  attempts  to  manufac- 
ture new  raw  materials  from  old  may  run  out  of  the  old. 
Without  having  to  produce  a  gallon  of  oil  or  a  pound  of 
rubber  from  coal,  we  pull  almost  three  times  as  much  coal 
out  of  the  ground  each  year  as  does  Germany. 

It  is  true  that  Germany  now  has  French  ore  reserves,  and 
a  refining  industry  in  France,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  but 
the  total  steel  output  of  these  three  areas  (they  are  countries 
no  longer)  is  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  American  output  in  a 
middling  good  year,  less  than  a  seventh  of  American  capacity. 
Furthermore,  Germany  has  for  five  years  rationed  the  use  of 
raw  materials  by  private  individuals  and  businesses  far  more 
severely  than  we  did  at  the  height  of  the  World  War,  so 
that  in  any  "total"  test  between  ourselves  and  the  Third 
Reich,  we  start  plump  and  she  starts  thin.  We  enter  the 
race  comparatively  well  clothed  and  she  starts  nearly  naked, 
for  though  she  concentrates  heavily  on  rayon,  we  out-produce 
her  on  this  item  two  to  one,  and  have  an  annual  crop  of 
12,500,000  bales  of  our  own  cotton  besides,  of  which  she  does 
not  have  a  pound.  We  have  double  her  electric  output  with 
which  to  work  these  raw  materials,  and  a  one  third  reduc- 
tion in  our  use  of  paper  would  save  3,800,000  metric  tons 
annually,  or  300,000  tons  more  than  Germany  produces. 
Germany  out-produces  us  only  in  factory-made  cheese,  and  in 
potatoes,  in  which  we  are  hopelessly  paced,  the  German 
production  running  five  to  our  one. 

Here,  again,  the  potatoes  represent  poverty  ersatz,  for  they 
partly  take  the  place  of  wheat,  in  which  we  out-produce 
Germany  five  to  one,  and  are  also  used  as  food  for  hogs, 
for  which  purpose  we  produce  2,500,000,000  bushels  of 
corn  each  year.  Since  we  produce  bread-grains  and  feed- 
grains  directly,  we  have  no  need  for  potatoes  as  a  substitute. 
Again,  the  ersatz  alcohol  which  Germany  produces  from 
home  agricultural  products  is  used,  in  part,  to  dilute  the 
ersatz  gasoline  in  her  automobile  tanks;  since  we  have 
enough  gasoline,  we  have  no  need  for  an  ersatz  for  gasoline 
that  is  itself  an  ersatz.  The  poverty  ersatz  economy  turns 
in  upon  itself,  using  porcelain  waterpipes  in  its  houses  instead 
of  brass  or  lead,  to  save  metal,  then  orders  the  use  of  glass 
instead  of  porcelain  in  electrical  insulators  to  save  porcelain, 
and,  finally,  cuts  the  production  of  glass  to  save  labor.  Each 
step  in  this  effort  to  make  new  raw  materials  out  of  other 
raw  materials  consumes  human  labor  and  fuel;  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  employed  in  producing  German 
synthetics  have  no  counterpart  in  America;  the  economy  built 
on  saving  materials  by  producing  substitutes  ends  by  wast- 
ing human  beings,  the  beginning  of  all  productivity.  If 
Germany  had  been  able  to  produce  her  18,000  airplanes  and 
her  8,000  tanks  (both  the  highest  current  estimates)  without 
altering  her  normal  economy,  it  would  have  been  an  amaz- 
ing achievement;  but  these  have  been  squeezed  out  of  the 
misery  of  80,000,000  people,  each  forced  to  become  a  kind 
of  blackleg  in  a  national  counterfeiting  den. 


GERMANY'S  STRENGTH  is  NOT  IN  HER  ersatz,  BUT  IN  THE 
determined  political  "line"  which  relentlessly  transmutes  the 
pitiful  products  of  ersatz  plants  into  arms.  We  have  Ger- 
many beaten  on  materials;  we  need  no  chemical  genius  to 


find  a  substitute  for  tinplate  in  a  country  in  which  each 
inhabitant  annually  throws  away  enough  tin  cans  to  hold 
almost  two  cases  of  food.  Our  problem  is,  on  paper,  a  plan- 
ner's paradise:  to  use  a  surplus  of  materials  and  a  surplus 
of  labor  for  defense.  We  have  even  had  to  invent  new 
pockets  in  which  to  hold  our  goods,  from  a  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  to  a  loan  plan  for  cotton  to  a  "hot 
oil"  limitation  scheme.  But,  ominously,  the  reminder  comes 
that  an  impoverished  Germany,  by  planning  in  terms  of 
specialized  use,  was  able  to  crush  the  French  Empire  and  to 
bring  the  great  British  Empire  to  the  verge  of  despair  and 
helplessness.  The  failures  which  we  did  score  in  the  World 
War,  our  horrifying  delays  in  the  airplane  industry,  our 
inability  to  make  shells  in  time  for  American  guns  to  fire 
them,  were  largely  failures  in  the  use  of  resources,  not  in 
securing  supplies  of  resources;  failure  to  foresee  defense 
needs  and  to  arrange  for  speedy  conversion  of  factories  to 
war  production.  Even  here,  our  ersatz  of  plenty  is  likely  to 
create  a  novel  economic  record. 

Democracy  will  speak  loudly  and  clearly  and  in  its  own 
language  to  autocracy,  if  out  of  the  wealth  which  pours  when 
our  economy  is  squeezed,  new  jobs  are  created  and  new 
forms  of  complete  social  responsibility  by  and  to  each  citizen 
are  fashioned.  We  have  done  it  before  in  "made"  work,  an 
ersatz,  if  one  likes,  but  an  ersatz  as  imaginatively  ours  in  its 
connotations  of  plenty  as  Germany's  potato  bread  is  char- 
acteristically hers  in  its  connotations  of  officially  ordained 
want.  We  have  been  as  complacent,  on  the  whole,  before 
unemployment  as  we  have  been  complacent  before  the  needs 
of  defense;  in  this  period  the  two  problems,  at  last,  merge 
into  one  problem.  The  same  visible  plenty  which  makes  it 
absurd  to  hold  that  we  cannot  defend  ourselves,  once  we 
are  sufficiently  roused  to  shape  our  freedom  into  a  defense 
pattern,  also  makes  it  absurd  that  20  percent  of  our  labor 
force  should  be  jobless.  The  time  for  complacency  is  over 
when  "total"  defense  begins.  The  twin  absurdities  of  job- 
lessness and  weak  defenses  must  be  crushed  together  in  the 
sure  knowledge  that  we  must  either  use  our  plenty  to  meet 
both  problems,  or  allow  ourselves  to  be  whipsawed  into 
failure  between  them. 


II.    WE   CAN   ORGANIZE 
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country.  The  job  to  date  has  been  to  bring  capacity  and  de- 
mand into  balance,  rather  than  to  try  to  set  up  mechanical 
price  controls.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  general  aware- 
ness in  defense  circles  of  the  need  for  low  price  levels,  not 
only  to  stretch  defense  appropriations,  but  to  make  possible 
the  distribution  of  the  product  of  our  expanded  capacity,  once 
the  emergency  is  over. 

In  the  World  War,  "cost-plus"  clauses,  escalator  clauses, 
government  operation,  were  uncertainties  which  served  to 
help  dislocate  price  levels.  The  NDAC  "began  by  trying  to 
get  some  certainties,"  as  one  of  the  price  experts  put  it,  by 
establishing  purchasing  procedures,  by  recommendations  as 
to  amortization  and  tax  legislation,  and  by  eliminating  com- 
petition between  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  requirements  by  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  preference  ratings  to  be  followed  voluntarily  by 
industry.  Further,  the  price  division  has  been  looking  at  con- 
ditions of  supply  in  such  important  fields  as  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  lumber,  paper  and  pulp,  in  order  to  be  able  to  "talk 
persuasively  and  intelligently  with  these  industries  should  the 
need  arise." 

As  this  is  written,  the  nation's  economy  stands  at  an  all 
time  peak  of  production.  The  Federal  Reserve  Index,  now 
at  124,  may  touch  140  during  this  fiscal  year.  But  this  is  an 
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average  which  masks  many  ups  and  downs.  At  numerous 
points — even  at  such  key  points  as  machine  tools — industry 
is  not  geared  for  such  a  strain.  And  with  the  memory  of  the 
depression  still  vivid,  industry  is  cautious  about  expanding 
capacity  to  take  care  of  the  emergency  demand.  If  the  price 
situation  begins  to  slip  under  defense  pressures,  the  price 
division  sees  two  immediate  lines  of  action:  first,  to  try  to 
readjust  strains  and  stresses  through  timing,  rearrangement 
of  purchases  and  sales,  and  changes  in  specifications;  second, 
to  "take  the  heat  out  of  the  situation"  by  substituting  other 
material  for  the  runaway  commodity. 

The  most  hopeful  factor  in  the  current  situation,  as  com- 
pared with  1917-18,  as  the  price  experts  see  it,  is  the  avail- 
ability of  reliable  information  as  the  basis  for  decision  and 
action.  It  is  possible  today  to  organize  the  picture  of  an  in- 
dustry in  full  detail.  "We  \now  today,  as  compared  with  the 
guesses  of  1917." 

Civilians  and  Defense 

THE    CONSUMER    DIVISION    ADDS    ITS    WEIGHT    IN    FAVOR    OF    PUR- 

chasing  procedures  which  will  bring  the  army  and  navy  into 
the  market  in  the  troughs  of  ordinary  demand,  and  which 
will  dislocate  normal  production  and  distribution  as  little  as 
possible.  The  division  also  studies  complaints  from  con- 
sumers. In  any  area  in  which  a  "price  situation"  develops, 
the  division  can  call  representatives  of  responsible  groups  into 
conference;  it  can  use  the  publicity  weapon,  broadcasting 
facts  of  supply  and  demand  and  pointing  out  unreasonable 
consumer  price  increases;  and,  most  potent  of  all,  it  can  (and 
does)  secure  the  cooperation  of  key  business  and  civic  bodies 
in  checking  unwholesome  price  tendencies. 

For  example,  the  division,  a  few  weeks  ago,  called  the 
attention  of  retail  associations  to  a  growing  use  of  advertise- 


ments in  newspapers,  by  mail,  and  on  the  air,  which  urged 
the  consumer  to  "buy  quickly  before  defense  needs  send 
prices  up."  In  many  instances,  the  device  was  being  used  in 
regard  to  articles  which  had  no  relation  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram, and  which  were  made  of  materials  of  which  this 
country  has  a  troublesome  surplus  rather  than  a  scarcity. 
The  results  were  immediate.  As  a  staff  member  of  the  divi- 
sion put  it,  "The  trade  policed  itself  much  more  quickly  and 
effectively  than  any  government  agency  could  have  done." 
Finally,  and  only  as  a  last  resort,  the  division  can  refer  a 
price  situation  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

But  prices  are  only  one  aspect  of  the  large  and  rather 
vaguely  defined  concern  of  the  Consumer  Division.  Miss  El- 
liott and  those  associated  with  her  recognize  the  fact  that 
"total  defense"  means  the  upbuilding  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, rather  than  a  narrow  effort  to  "defend"  the  consumer. 
In  fact,  the  purposes  of  the  division  might  have  been  speci- 
fied more  clearly  had  it  been  called  the  civilian  rather  than 
the  consumer  division.  Broadly,  the  division  deals  with  wel- 
fare problems,  including  nutrition,  social  security,  health, 
and  housing.  It  was  Miss  Elliott's  voice  which  last  month 
was  lifted  above  the  clamor  of  industrial  expansion  to  remind 
us  all  that  45,000,000  Americans  are  undernourished,  through 
poverty  or  through  ignorance,  and  to  plead  for  an  educa- 
tional program,  the  distribution  of  surplus  commodities,  and 
school  lunches,  to  strengthen  the  national  defense  by  strength- 
ening the  men,  women  and  children  of  a  third  of  the  nation. 

The  health  aspects  of  the  defense  program,  about  which 
there  has  been  considerable  confusion  and  uncertainty,  now 
are  the  responsibility  of  a  new  health  and  medical  commit- 
tee made  up  of  the  surgeons  general  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  plus  the  president  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  566) 
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Public  Health  Association,  and  a  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council.  The  Consumer  Division  of  the 
NDAC  is  expected  to  cooperate  with  this  committee  on 
questions  of  civilian  health. 

In  late  September,  the  welfare  phases  of  the  division's  task 
were  largely  obscured  by  questions  raised  by  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  particularly  the  question  as  to  what  federal 
agency  was  to  be  responsible  for  service  to  the  dependents  of 
men  called  for  military  training.  Since  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  no  men  with  dependents  are  to  be  accepted 
in  the  first  draft,  the  question  has  become  largely  academic, 
though  the  issue  as  to  whether  allotments  (if  and  when  men 
with  dependents  are  conscripted)  will  be  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Bureau,  state  welfare  departments,  the  Chil- 
den's  Bureau  or  the  Social  Security  Board  continues  to  agi- 
tate welfare  circles. 

A  more  immediate  welfare  problem  is  that  of  drafted  men 
rejected  for  service  because  of  physical  defects.  During  the 
first  World  War,  more  than  300,000  men  were  turned  down 
for  such  remediable  handicaps  as  hernia  and  diseased  tonsils. 
No  one  seems  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  obvious  fact 
that  a  man  unfit  for  army  service  because  of  a  curable  defect 
would  be  a  more  valuable  citizen  both  in  peace  and  in  war 
if  something  were  done  about  his  difficulty.  Surgeon  General 
Parran  has  suggested  that  this  short-sighted  mistake  be 
avoided  under  the  new  draft  law,  and  estimates  the  cost  of 
a  corrective  program  at  $25,000,000.  It  seems  likely  that 
some  provision  for  a  follow-up  will  be  made,  though  per- 
haps not  on  this  scale. 

The  Community  Handles  Housing 

THE    QUESTION    OF    HOUSING    IS    ONE    OF    MANY    CUTTING    ACROSS 

the  flexible  division  lines  of  the  NDAC  and  enlisting  the 
study  and  effort  of  more  than  a  single  office.  The  commis- 
sion has  the  assistance  of  a  coordinator  of  housing,  Charles 
F.  Palmer,  charged  with  general  responsibility  for  studying 
and  advising  on  the  question  of  housing  for  the  families  of 
men  in  the  service,  and  also  of  housing  for  the  families  of 
defense  industry  workers.  Housing  standards  are  a  major 
concern  of  the  Consumer  Division.  And  it  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  how  normal  channels  of  federal-state  relationships 
are  expected  to  carry  the  main  load  of  the  defense  program 
in  the  local  community. 

A  pattern  for  use  in  other  localities  is  being  shaped  in  the 
Hampton  Roads  area  of  Virginia,  where  defense  contracts 
totaling  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  have  brought  down  on 
a  community  with  a  normal  population  of  200,000  the  full 
impact  of  the  defense  effort.  Into  Norfolk,  Newport  News, 
and  nearby  towns,  are  streaming  workers,  job  seekers,  and 
hundreds  of  people  who  plan  to  sell  hot  dogs,  soda  pop,  or 
gasoline  to  the  shipbuilders.  The  influx  has  created  a  two- 
fold housing  emergency — a  need  for  temporary  shelter,  and 
an  acute  need  for  a  long  term  program  on  a  large  scale. 

The  head  or  the  state  planning  board  was  named  by  the 
governor  to  serve  as  state  housing  coordinator  for  the  Hamp- 
ton Roads  area.  The  coordinator,  the  Virginia  Defense  Coun- 
cil, the  division  of  state  and  local  cooperation,  and  the  hous- 
ing coordinator  of  the  NDAC  sat  down  together  for  an  ex- 
tensive discussion  of  the  community.  It  was  their  common 
conclusion  that  the  social  problems  arising  out  of  the  defense 
program  are  primarily  a  state  and  local  responsibility,  with 
the  federal  government  providing  such  technical  aid  as  may 
be  required,  in  addition  to  existing  federal  provisions  for 
grants-in-aid  for  health,  welfare,  and  other  services. 

The  next  step  was  taken  by  the  state  housing  coordinator 
and  the  Virginia  Defense  Council.    They  enlisted   the  co- 
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operation  of  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers  at  Virginia 
Beach  in  meeting  the  immediate  emergency.  The  resort  will 
be  kept  open  during  the  winter,  with  added  heating  facili- 
ties and  augmented  bus  service  to  transport  workers  to  their 
jobs.  The  three  local  housing  authorities  are  dealing  with 
the  long  term  program,  gearing  it  to  the  beginning  of  the 
regular  resort  season  in  the  spring.  The  Virginia  Defense 
Council  suggested  that  local  agencies  make  a  quick  survey 
of  social  services  in  the  area,  including  health,  recreation,  and 
education.  This  data  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  local  planning. 
Similarly  the  local  agencies  are  exploring  such  special  prob- 
lems as  recreation  for  the  1,500  bachelors  employed  in  one 
shipyard,  and  housing  for  the  increasing  number  of  skilled 
Negro  workers  in  the  community. 

The  pattern,  as  it  is  developing  in  the  Hampton  Roads 
area,  shows  federal  agencies  well  in  the  background,  function- 
ing only  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  state  and  local  agencies 
dealing  directly  with  the  community  problems  created  by  the 
defense  effort. 

Industry's  Man  Power 

BASIC    TO    THE    WHOLE    DEFENSE    PROGRAM    ARE    THE    QUESTIONS 

with  which  the  Labor  Supply  Division  is  concerned.  The 
division  began  its  work  with  a  study  of  the  labor  demands 
of  the  defense  program,  and  the  labor  supply  of  the  nation. 
The  study  includes  breakdowns  of  the  construction  indus- 
try, aircraft,  airplane  engines  and  shipbuilding,  showing  in 
great  detail  the  requirements  in  man  hours  for  each  skill 
and  each  process  involved.  A  similar  study  of  the  machine 
tool  industry  is  almost  finished.  The  other  side  of  the  picture 
is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  skills  of  the  5,500,000  job  appli- 
cants whose  names  are  filed  with  the  public  employment  of- 
fices of  the  country.  The  division  formulates  labor  policies, 
studies  the  supply  of  skilled  labor  and  the  demand  for  it, 
and  works  out  plans  and  suggestions.  But  the  actual  job  of 
seeing  that  industry  gets  its  men  rests  with  federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies,  public  and  private. 

The  Labor  Supply  Division  has  an  advisory  committee  on 
labor  policy  made  up  of  six  representatives  of  the  CIO,  six 
of  the  AFL,  and  four  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods.  Detailed 
standards  are  put  forward  from  time  to  time.  Many  of  these 
standards  have  been  incorporated  in  the  labor  policy  adopted 
by  the  NDAC  and  transmitted  to  Congress  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  September.  The  statement  recommends  that 
"in  order  that  surplus  and  unemployed  labor  may  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  defense  program,  all  reasonable  efforts  should 
be  made  to  avoid  hours  in  excess  of  40  per  week."  Where 
overtime,  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday  work  is  required, 
"overtime  should  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  local  recog- 
nized practices."  All  defense  work  "should  comply  with 
federal  statutory  provisions  affecting  labor  wherever  such 
provisions  are  applicable.  This  applies  to  the  Walsh-Healy 
Act,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  etc."  The  policy  includes  compliance  with  state 
and  local  measures  affecting  labor  conditions,  wages,  and 
working  conditions;  it  bans  "discrimination  .  .  .  because  of 
age,  sex,  race,  or  color."  It  calls  for  protection  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  workers,  and  provision  of  "adequate  housing." 
And  it  reaffirms  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  chief  of 
ordnance  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  his  order  of  November  15 
1917: 

"In  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  prompt  increase  in 
the  volume  of  production  .  .  .  vigilance  is  demanded  of  all 
those  in  any  way  associated  with  industry  lest  the  safeguards 
with  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  sought  to  protect 
labor  should  be  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  broken  down.  It 
is  a  fair  assumption  that  for  the  most  part  these  safeguards 
are  the  mechanisms  of  efficiency.  Industrial  history  proves 
that  reasonable  hours,  fair  working  conditions,  and  a  proper 
(Continued  on  page  569) 
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out censorship  delay,  bringing  news  from 
the  actual  seat  of  war  directly  to  your  let- 
ter box  sometimes  as  much  as  two  weeks 
quicker  than  first-class  mail.  Take  advan- 
tage of  our  introductory  offer  :  for  13  weeks 
send  only  $1  to  Manchester  Guardian,  222 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New  York, 
New  York. 


GOOD  BOOKS-GOOD  FRIENDS 

Children    become    good    companions 

through  the  good  companionship  of 

books. 

Your  bookseller  will  gladly  help  you 

and  your  youngster  choose  books  for 

entertainment  and  enlightenment. 

Children's  Book  Week 
November  10-16 

AMERICAN  BOOKSELLERS  ASSOCIATION 

Members  Everywhere 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

by   our   salf.taughl    methods 

37    Languagaa 

Send   for  List   S 

SCHOENHOF   BOOK   CO. 

387   Washington   Slreat  Boston,   Ma> 


RECORDS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  Complete  new  set  of  30  Lingua- 
phone  records  French  conversational  course ; 
explanatory  notes;  case.  7703  Survey. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Ovei 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED— Meritor- 
ious works  of  public  interest  on  all  subjects. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  Meador  Publishing 
Co.,  324  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  color- 
ing used.  Delivered  express  prepaid. 
Oranges  Bushel  S3. 50,  Grapefruits  13.25, 
Tangerines  $3.50,  Mixed  Fruit  $3.50.  Half 
Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless  Limes  $3.50  half- 
bushel. 

Nicely  decorated  baskets  of  Citrus  Fruits 
make  unusual  Christmas  Gifts.  Delivery 
for  Christmas  guaranteed,  if  order  received 
before  December  20th. 

Special  quantity  rates 
A.   H.   BURKET,   Selling,   Florida 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

DUplay 30e     per     line 

!Non-di«pla7 5e     p«r     word 

Minimum   Charge    .    .    Sl.OO  per  inaartion 

DUeoonti      .      .      1O%  on  thrae  insertions 

CASH   WITB   ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.   19th  Street  New  York 


WORKER  WANTED 


DIRECTOR  for  progressive  children's  camp. 
Applicant  must  have  social  work  training  and 
administrative  and  executive  experience.  Year 
round  position.  7706  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WOMAN,  Protestant,  de-sires  position.  Experience 
ten  years  case  worker  family  welfare  agency 
(New  York  City).  Three  years  State  Institute 
delinquent  girls  (after  care  department) 
School  cafeteria  and  tea  room  management. 
Member  A.A.S.W.  Would  accept  resident 
position  school,  institution  or  club.  7684 
Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  executive  available,  fifteen 
years'  experience  private  agency  desires  insti- 
tutional position  with  children  or  girls.  Mem- 
ber A.A.S.W.  7700  Survey. 


BEGINNER,  g-'rl  of  18,  equipped  with  short- 
hand, typing  and  bookkeeping,  desires  position 
in  office  work.  References.  7699  Survey. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  social  science,  male, 
22,  social  work  student.  4l/2  years'  office_  ex- 
perience. Subprofessional  or  clerical  position 
social  welfare  organization.  7704  Survey. 


MALE,  27,  B.A.  Education,  Sociology.  Ex- 
perience Counselor  5  years,  Teacher,  Salesman, 
Real  Estate  Management,  Factory.  Do  any- 
thing, anywhere.  Salary  secondary.  7705 
Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  for  the  Blind,  3 
languages,  would  like  to  be  cheerful  com- 
panion, reader,  guide  to  blind  or  sighted  people, 
or  do  work  in  some  institute.  7692  Survey. 


WOMAN  TEACHER  with  college  degree, 
special  training  in  child  psychology,  and 
twenty-six  years  teaching  experience  in  insti- 
tutions, desires  a  position  as  superintendent 
of  a  juvenile  institution.  Qualifications,  train- 
ing and  references  given  upon  request.  7697 
Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT  Children's  Home— Several 
years'  successful  experience  private^  state  and 
community  chest  supported  children  s  homes  in 
Middle  West.  Interested  only  in  progressive 

frogram.      Available    October    fifteenth.      7702 
urvey. 

LETTER  SERVICES 


OFFSET 

REPRODUCTIONS 


THE  IDEAL  PROCESS  FOR 

STUFFERS,  CATALOGS, 
POSTERS,  DISPLAYS,  REPRINTS, 

SALES  IDEAS. 
NO  CUTS  NEEDED 
QUALITY  RESULTS 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPAWT 

INIORPORA.TEO 


58    PARK    PLACE   —   NEW    YORK,    N.   Y. 
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wage  scale  are  essential  to  high  production  .  .  .  every  attempt 
should  be  made  to  conserve  in  every  way  possible  all  of  our 
achievements  in  the  way  of  social  betterment.  But  the  press- 
ing argument  for  maintaining  industrial  safeguards  in  the 
present  emergency  is  that  they  actually  contribute  to  effici- 
ency." 

The  Labor  Division  sees  five  pools  from  which  an  adequate 
supply  of  skill  can  be  drawn:  the  unemployed;  skilled  men 
now  doing  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  work;  industrial  work- 
ers who  can  be  prepared  for  promotion  through  in-service 
training;  apprenticeship;  vocational  education  through  the 
schools  and  NYA,  providing  for  industry  an  in-flow  of  young 
production  workers. 

The  Conciliation  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
deals  with  problems  of  labor  relations,  seeking  to  eliminate 
strikes  and  stoppages  in  defense  industries  through  the  wise 
handling  of  grievance  situations.  The  Labor  Division  oc- 
casionally lends  a  hand.  It  has  as  consultant  a  large  em- 
ployer "with  a  passion  for  anonymity,"  who  has  demon- 
strated a  great  talent  for  persuading  unwilling  employers  to 
sit  down  at  the  conference  table.  But  the  division  never  at- 
tempts to  "settle"  anything.  That  is  outside  its  province.  It 
has  stretched  its  franchise  to  the  limit  when  it  persuades  em- 
ployer and  employes  to  confer,  and  to  go  on  conferring.  This 
was  enough  in  the  only  serious  situations  which  so  far  have 
developed,  that  in  Boeing  Aircraft,  where  twice  it  looked  as 
though  production  would  stop;  in  copper;  and  in  aluminum. 

The  aluminum  dispute  almost  reached  the  strike  stage, 
and  the  Labor  Division  was  roundly  upraided  from  the  left 
because,  in  a  conference  which  it  helped  bring  to  pass,  the 
union  representatives  abandoned  their  demand  for  a  10-cent 
raise  in  hourly  rates,  and  accepted  the  first  proposal  of  the 
employers,  a  2-cent  increase.  "We  didn't  know  what  either 
side  was  up  to,"  a  member  of  the  NDAC  staff  told  me,  "and 
we  didn't  know  how  it  had  come  out  until  we  read  it  in  the 
papers.  The  only  thing  that  was  clear  to  us  was  that  the 
defense  program  couldn't  afford  a  tie-up  in  aluminum.  And 
the  only  way  out  seemed  to  be  to  get  both  sides  around  the 
table,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  work  it  out 
together.  But  we  didn't  know  a  thing  about  their  talking 
points.  Anyway,  there's  peace  on  that  front,  and  a  much 
better  understanding." 

A    MOVIE    FILM    WOULD    BE    A    MORE    SUITABLE    MEDIUM     THAN 

static  words  on  a  printed  page  for  trying  to  catch  an  impres- 
sion of  the  defense  program,  and  the  part  played  in  it  by  the 
NDAC.  There  is  not  space  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
article  even  for  the  highlights  of  its  activities.  This  brief 
review  passes  over  whole  divisions — the  study  and  coordina- 
tion of  transportation  (railroads,  buses,  trucks,  pipelines, 
planes,  inland  waterways)  with  production  and  raw  mate- 
rials; the  agricultural  division,  and  its  part  in  the  supply  and 
coordination  of  resources,  including  labor;  the  liaison  me- 
chanisms of  the  secretary's  office;  the  training  of  youth  and 
the  retraining  of  adults  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  defense 
program  for  skilled  workers — it  is  a  story  within  stories, 
with  ramifications  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  our  common  life. 
But  even  in  clumsy  fragments,  it  is  a  stirring  story.  For 
the  direction  is  forward,  in  the  grim  task  we  have  set  our- 
selves, and  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  our  way  of  life  is 
worth  our  utmost  effort,  and  that  free  men  have  the  imagin- 
ation and  the  energy  for  great  accomplishment.  As  you  walk 
into  the  Federal  Reserve  Building,  you  see  proud  stone 
eagles  watching  above  the  doors.  But  the  truer  symbols  per- 
haps are  the  desks  and  conference  tables  in  the  busy  offices 
where  Americans  are  working  out  together  the  details  of 
democrary's  defense. 

(In  answering  advertisements 


Little  Stanislaw 
is  cutting  a  tooth 


Goodness  knows,  seven  children  were  work  enough.  Then  came  little 
Stanislaw  —  and  now  he's  teething. 

If  any  housekeeper  was  ever  in  need  of  extra  help,  it's  Stanislaw's 
mother.  And  that's  the  very  thing  Fels-Naptha  will  give  her  —  extra 
help  for  all  her  washing  and  cleaning. 

The  reason  is  this:  —  Fels-Naptha  isn't  "just  soap".  It's  unusually 
good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha.  Working  together,  these  two 
safe,  busy  cleaners  loosen  dirt  without  hard  rubbing.  They  work 
quickly,  thoroughly  —  even  in  cool  water.  And  thanks  to  this  extra 
help,  it's  easier  to  get  more  cleaning  done. 

It  may  not  mean  much  just  now  to  Stanislaw's  mother,  but,  for 
•your  further  information,  Fels-Naptha  is  most  gentle  to  the  hands. 
There's  bland,  soothing  glycerine  in  every  golden  bar. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


FOR  SALE 
DAMAGED  BOOKS 

50%  OFF  REGULAR  PRICE 

For  Complete  New  List  of  Books 

Write 

Survey   Associates,   Inc. 

Book  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


112  East   19th  Street 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  AND  MARCH  3,  1933,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC, 
published  monthly  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  for  October  1,  1940 

State  of  New  York,       ) 

County  of  New   York  )    ss' 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 

aforesaid,   personally   appeared    Walter    F.    Grueninger,    who,   having  been 

duly  sworn,  according^  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business 


lication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That   the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,   managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East   19   Street,   New   York,   N.   Y. ;    Editor,   Paul   Kellogg,    112   East   19 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Managing  Editor,  Victor  Weybright,  112  East 
19  Street,  New  York,  N.   Y. ;   Business  Manager,   Walter  F.   Grueninger, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is :  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders,  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock.     If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  in- 
dividual owners  must  Ae  given.     If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well   as  those  of  each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.)    Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  with  over  1,600  members.     It  has  no  stocks  or 
bonds.     President,  Richard  B.   Scandrett,  Jr.,  30  Pine  Street,   New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Vice-presidents,  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  John  Palmer  Gavit,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Secretary,  Ann  Reed  Brenner,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,   mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  own- 
ers, stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders,  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given ;   also  that   the  said   two  paragraphs   contain   statements   embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  thr  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that ^ any  other  person,   association,   or  corporation  has   any   interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

[Signed] 

WALTER    F.    GRUENINGER,    Business    Manager. 
Sworn   to   and   subscribed   before   me    this   24th   day   of   September,    1940. 

[Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN 

Commissioner  of  Deeds,  City  of  New  York, 

New   York   County   Clerk's   No.   69 
Commission  expires  April  25,  1941. 
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ments  was  forcibly  brought  to  the  nation's  attention  during 
the  last  war,  when  many  found  it  impossible  to  cope  with 
the  problems  that  faced  them.  Reform  administrations  rode 
in  on  a  wave  of  public  disgust  with  the  lumbering  city  po- 
litical machines.  The  city  manager  plan,  generally  regarded 
as  the  most  efficient  and  desirable  form  of  city  goverment, 
took  a  tremendous  spurt— in  1914  there  were  31  city  man- 
agers in  office;  in  1920  there  were  164,  more  than  five  times 
as  many!  Americans  realized  that  in  war  times  they  could 
not  afford  the  luxury  of  a  corrupt  or  wasteful  political  ma- 
chine. 

Perhaps  in  some  places  this  was  better  realized  then  than 
now.  Fearing  that  to  stir  up  dissension  at  this  time 
might  be  called  unpatriotic,  a  group  of  citizens  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  recently  dropped  their  campaign  for  a  council- 
manager  government  for  their  city.  For  this  the  National 
Municipal  League  took  them  severely  to  task,  pointing  out 
that  this  is  exactly  the  time  to  campaign  for  efficient  gov- 
ernment everywhere,  and  that  any  campaign  which  can  make 
our  national  defense  plans  more  effective  is  a  very  patriotic 
one  indeed. 

The  national  government  is  fast  building  up  a  military 
machine  by  conscription  of  men  and  rapid  mobilization  of 
industry,  but  it  is  still  up  to  local  administrators  to  make 
democracy  serve  the  needs  of  the  people  and  to  make  it 
ready  to  meet -any  emergency  at  home.  Political  groups  must 
abandon  selfish  purposes.  Legislative  bodies  in  nation,  state, 
and  city,  must  put  aside  petty  squabbles  and  personal  am- 
bitions and  prove  that  the  instruments  of  democracy  can  act 
intelligently  and  decisively.  Citizens  themselves  must  or- 
ganize and  lead  the  fight  for  better  things — for  local  merit 
systems,  better  city  planning,  improved  public  health,  re- 
creation and  welfare  services,  and  advanced  types  of  gov- 
ernmental organization  and  management.  The  vitally  im- 
portant job  of  preserving  American  civil  liberties  is  also 
largely  a  local  responsibility. 

THERE  is  NO  EXCUSE  TODAY  FOR  THE  BEWILDERMENT  OF  1917. 
We  know  far  more  about  governing  technique  and  more 
about  what  we  may  be  facing.  The  rapid  growth  of  organiza- 
tions in  the  field  of  public  administration  during  the  past 
twenty  years  has  shown  the  increased  interest  in  effective  gov- 
ernment. Public  administration  in  the  modern  sense  is  basic- 
ally scientific  management  applied  to  federal,  state,  and  muni- 
cipal operation — something  more  needed  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. Experts  in  this  field  offer  no  magic  formulas  for  the  so- 
lution of  all  our  difficulties,  suggest  no  change  in  the  basic 
pattern  of  democratic  capitalist  society.  Theirs  is  not  a  sen- 
sational or  exciting  profession,  but  a  plodding,  day-by-day 
struggle  for  improvement,  and  against  unbusinesslike  or 
wasteful  government  methods.  Yet  the  savings  in  cold  cash 
and  the  improvement  in  services  which  result  when  a  city 
executive  like  former  city  manager  Dykstra  of  Cincinnati 
(now  on  leave  as  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
to  administer  the  Selective  Service  Act)  or  a  governor  like 
Stassen  of  Minnesota  takes  a  firm  grip  on  the  reins  are 
likely  to  be  spectacular  enough. 

Organizations  in  public  administration  are  springing  up 
everywhere,  and  though  their  primary  function  is  long 
range  planning  and  improvement,  they  can  also  be  of  great 
help  in  emergency  situations.  Schools  of  scientific  govern- 
ment like  those  at  Syracuse  and  New  York  Universities  and 
the  University  of  California  are  training  young  men  and 
women  for  the  job  of  making  democracy  work.  Govern- 
mental Research  Institutes  like  those  in  Detroit,  St.  Louis, 


Hartford,  and  a  score  of  other  cities  are  putting  the  finger 
on  badly  run  city  bureaus.  And  the  results  are  beginning 
to  show.  Old-line,  loose-jointed,  inept  city  and  state  govern- 
ments are  giving  way  to  capably  managed,  economical  execu- 
tive agencies  designed  to  give  the  citizen  a  hundred  cents 
worth  of  service  and  security  for  every  dollar.  Public  of- 
ficials are  getting  together  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
improvement  of  methods,  and  have  formed  more  than  150 
national  and  international  associations  to  help  them. 

The  point  is  that  today  there  are  alert  and  competent  ex- 
perts both  inside  and  outside  of  government,  working  out 
the  whats  and  the  hows  and  the  whys  that  Jonesburg  and 
so  many  other  American  cities  lacked  in  1917.  And  we  are 
much  better  prepared  for  mobilization  than  ever  before.  We 
have,  for  instance,  a  network  of  state  employment  services 
working  closely  with  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  to  help 
get  men  with  special  skills  into  the  places  where  they  are 
needed.  In  1917  this  was  done  by  volunteers.  We  have  a 
housing  authority  experienced  in  low  cost  large  scale  projects. 
We  know  more  about  our  natural  resources  and  our  in- 
dustrial resources.  We  have  the  experience  of  the  old  War 
Industries  Board  to  learn  from  in  organizing  industry  to  meet 
the  present  challenge.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  combin- 
ing with  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  on  a 
very  important  vocational  training  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide more  skilled  workers  needed  in  industry.  Consumer 
interests  are  closely  watched  by  Harriet  Elliott,  head  of  the 
Consumer  Division  of  the  NDAC,  who  also  stresses  the 
importance  of  an  adequate  and  balanced  diet.  Miss  Elliott 
says:  "Hungry,  undernourished  people  do  not  make  for 
strong  defense.  We  have  the  lands,  machines,  and  hands  it 
takes  to  produce  and  move  and  market  all  the  food  we  need. 
Let's  make  America  strong  by  making  Americans  stronger." 

So  far  as  communities  are  concerned,  one  of  the  mosf 
important  steps  yet  taken  is  the  formation  of  the  Division  of 
State  and  Local  Cooperation  of  the  National  Defense  Ad- 
visory Commission.  This  division  has  prepared  suggestions 
primarily  for  the  use  of  state  officials  on  the  structure  and 
duties  of  state  and  local  councils  of  defense.  (State  councils 
have  been  established  in  thirty  states  at  the  time  this  is 
written.)  The  division  also  issues  an  official  weekly  bulletin, 
called  Defense,  which  is  distributed  to  state  governors,  to 
mayors  of  cities  of  more  than  50,000  population,  and  to  state 
defense  councils. 

The  division  works  through  the  state  defense  councils 
where  these  exist,  and  urges  all  local  defense  organizations 
to  do  the  same.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  close  co- 
ordination. The  division  is  the  liaison  between  the  states  and 
the  federal  government;  the  state  councils  are  in  turn  ex- 
pected to  keep  in  close  touch  with  local  groups  and  to  aid 
them  in  their  work. 

THE    NEXT    FEW    YEARS    MAY    BRING    PROFOUND   CHANGES    IN    OUR 

whole  way  of  life.  The  present  war  in  Europe  is  not  merely 
between  nations;  it  is  a  struggle  to  the  death  between  rival 
economic  and  social  systems.  And  let  us  face  it;  one  of  these 
systems  is  demonstrating  an  efficiency  and  a  vitality  which 
bodes  no  good  for  the  other  if  that  other  continues  on  its 
lazy,  self-satisfied  way.  Just  as  none  but  an  expertly  and 
efficiently  managed  business  can  hope  to  buck  the  severe 
competition  of  today,  so  only  a  well  organized  and  well 
administered  society  which  offers  security  and  a  life  worth 
living  can  possibly  survive.  It  may  be  that  by  avoiding  the 
fumbling  of  1917,  by  setting  our  house  completely  in  order 
and  by  making  ourselves  obviously  ready  for  anything,  we 
can  avoid  a  disastrous  conflict.  If  we  fail  in  this  we  not  only 
give  up  any  chance  of  avoiding  such  a  conflict;  we  give  up 
our  best  chance  of  winning  it  quickly.  If  we  delay  until 
war  comes,  we  shall  be  too  late;  if  we  act  and  war  does  not 
come,  we  have  lost  nothing  and  have  created  a  better  peace- 
ful order. 
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IN  EUROPE 


Why,  Where,  Who— the  Refugees? 


by  JOHN  F.  RICH 

This  survey  goes  beneath  the  grim  statistics  and  cuts  across  the  political 
boundaries  of  a  continent.  With  the  realism,  sympathy,  and  vision  char- 
acteristic of  the  Quakers,  Mr.  Rich  reveals  the  awful  dimensions  of  the 
tragedy  now  affecting  millions  of  people  who  face  the  future  with  prac- 
tically none  of  the  safeguards  of  civilization. 


IN  SOUTHERN  FRANCE  ARE  EIGHT  MILLION  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE 
an  unwilling  and  unwanted  element  in  the  population. 
Drawn  from  practically  every  race  in  Europe,  with  a 
complement  from  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  this  motley 
mass  of  homeless  people  has  one  thing  in  common.  They 
are  all  labeled  "refugees."  Thus  Unoccupied  France 
focuses  attention  on  a  social  evil  that  is  universal  in  its 
scope.  How  many  refugees  there  are  in  the  world  today, 
and  how  many  human  beings  may  become  refugees  if 
the  totalitarian  triumvirate  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
establishes  its  New  Order,  defies  human  calculation.  Cer- 
tainly, the  total  at  present  is  not  less  than  fifty  to  sixty 
million  people,  of  whom  forty  million  are  in  China.  How- 
ever, a  statistical  approach  to  the  problem  is  not  useful 
unless  we  distinguish  between  those  refugees  whose  dis- 
placement is  temporary  and  those  who  are  permanently 
barred  from  their  native  lands. 

As  in  the  case  of  France,  the  great  mass  of  refugees  are 
war-ruined  peasants  in  flight  from  encroaching  armies. 
They  left  their  fields  and  villages  in  panic,  carrying  their 
children  and  bedridden  old  folks,  herding  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  hauling  a  pitiful  salvage  from  their  homes 
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until  the  highways  leading  away  from  the  disaster  were 
hopelessly  choked.  Chaos  like  this  is  to  be  found  in  every 
country  that  has  been  overrun  by  war.  In  France  the 
tide  swept  southward,  bearing  not  only  the  people  of  the 
northern  provinces  but  also  more  than  one  million  Dutch 
and  Belgian  peasants.  In  Finland,  the  refugees  pressed 
westward,  away  from  the  Russian  frontier.  The  people  of 
Norway  fled  to  the  protection  of  Sweden  in  the  east.  The 
Polish  peasants  were  stampeded  in  all  directions,  but  were 
quickly  caught  within  the  pincer-grip  of  German  and 
Russian  armies  moving  in  from  both  sides. 

Catastrophic  as  these  mass  movements  may  be,  they  are 
a  passing  phase  of  war.  As  quickly  as  possible,  peasants 
return  to  the  beloved  fields  from  whence  they  came.  Af- 
ter the  shock  of  invasion  passes,  they  lose  their  fear  of  the 
invaders.  Map-making  and  politics  are  of  little  concern  to 
them.  Into  the  present  European  war,  however,  has  been 
injected  a  new  and  sinister  policy  concerning  peasants 
living  on  disputed  soil.  Finnish  people  who  lived  in  those 
parts  recently  ceded  to  Russia  are  forever  banished  from 
their  farms.  The  whole  of  western  Poland  incorporated 
into  the  German  Reich  is  being  purged  of  Polish  peasants 
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and  town  dwellers,  and  their  places  filled  by  German  fam- 
ilies uprooted  from  the  Baltic  States.   There  is  definite 
evidence  that  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  northeastern  France 
are  being  emptied  of  French  people  who  are  to  be  sup- 
planted by  German  settlers.    Lyons,  in  the  unoccupied 
zone,  has  become  a  gateway  to  the  south  for  these  disin- 
herited French  people  who  are  being  pushed  across  the 
Line  of  Demarcation.  Their  numbers  offset  the  numbers 
of  French  peasants  trekking  northward  to  their  homes. 
Thus  is  being  created  a  landless  peasantry  whose  per- 
manent reestablishment  will  become  a  serious  problem. 
Normally,  their  needs  would  have  been  for  temporary  re- 
ief — food,  clothing,  medical  care,  and  shelter  while  in 
flight,  and  a  few  tools,  seeds,  and  livestock  after  their  re- 
urn.  Staggering  as  the  cost  of  these  services  may  be,  gov- 
ernments can  be  expected  to  meet  the  emergency  to  some 
degree.    The   heartrending   sight   of  millions  of   people 
made  homeless  and  destitute  by  war  most  quickly  arouses 
>opular  concern.  Even  so,  scarcely  a  beginning  has  been 
made  by  Americans  in  this  direction,  after  more  than  a 
fear  of  warfare.  Finnish  relief  funds  raised  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  little  more  than  $3,000,000,  and  con- 
ributions  practically  ceased  when  the  fighting  ended,  al- 
hough  the  greatest  need  is  in  the  reconstruction  period. 
The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  almost  alone 
n  its  relief  efforts  in  France,  and  out  of  the  limited  funds 
hat   come   into   Quaker   hands   considerable   sums   are 
designated  for  refugees  other  than  the  immediate  war 
'ictims.  United  States  Treasury  restrictions  bar  the  trans- 
er  of  relief  dollars  to  countries  occupied  by  Germany. 
Thus  generous  instincts  are  stifled  for  the  Norwegian, 
Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Polish  people  who  are  struggling  to 
belter  and  clothe  their  returning  refugees  before  the  or- 
deal of  winter  sets  in. 

Minorities  Without  a  Country 

T  MUST  BE  REALIZED  THAT  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  REFUGEE 

>roblem  is  not  to  be  met  solely  by  deeds  of  mercy  to  war 
ictims.  Urgent  as  may  be  their  need,  it  is  not  the  tem- 
>orarily  displaced  masses  that  constitute  the  gravity  of  the 
efugee  evil.  It  is  the  men  and  women  who  have  been 
orever  exiled  from  their  homelands  because  of  racial,  re- 
igious,  or  political  persecution,  and  deprived  of  their  na- 
ural  safeguards,  who  should  be  the  prime  objects  of  our 
:oncern.  True,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  be- 
ween  temporary  and  permanent  refugees.  When  half  a 
million  Spaniards  poured  into  France  and  North  Africa 
on  the  collapse  of  the  Spanish  Republic,  governments  and 
ntergovernmental  commissions  steadfastly  refused  to  con- 
ider  these  people  valid  refugees.  They  were  merely 
'evacuees,"  intended  to  return  home  with  no  expectation 
)f  hardships  or  political  reprisals.  At  the  time  of  their 
light,  most  refugees  consider  their  circumstances  a  pass- 
ng  misfortune.  For  years  they  retain  confidence  that 
heir  day  of  restoration  is  near  until,  at  last,  they  realize 
he  hopelessness  and  permanence  of  their  fate. 

There  are  certain  conditions  that  mark  the  permanent 
efugee.  He  is  an  exile  from  his  homeland  because  his 
.ontinued  residence  there  is  impossible  or  intolerable.  In 
nany  cases,  he  can  claim  the  protection  of  no  govern- 
nent;  he  has  no  legal  national  status.  Even  though  he 
icquires  citizenship  in  some  land  of  asylum,  he  may  still 
>e  considered  a  refugee.  Not  unless  a  man  enjoys  eco- 
lomic  and  civic  equality  in  the  country  of  his  adoption 
Iocs  he  enter  into  genuine  citizenship.  There  are  Span- 


ish refugees  in  Mexico  who  have  been  granted  citizenship, 
yet  are  in  dire  need  of  assistance  because  of  their  unequal 
status. 

Thus,  the  refugees  in  Europe  include  the  widest  range 
of  displaced  people.  In  the  case  of  France,  for  example, 
(apart  from  the  French  citizens,  Belgians,  and  Nether 
landers  who  fled  from  the  scenes  of  war)  several  million 
aliens  are  desperately  trapped  in  the  unoccupied  zone. 
Those  who  are  temporary  refugees  include  some  thou- 
sands of  English  people  who  had  retired  on  small  incomes 
to  the  inexpensive  gentility  of  French  pensions.  Today, 
their  lot  is  made  wretched  beyond  words  by  the  freezing 
of  bank  accounts,  the  bitterness  of  their  erstwhile  French 
friends,  and  the  cold  comfort  that  comes  from  acquaint- 
ances in  America  who  won't  help  them  because  that  would 
be  "helping  Hitler."  Companions  in  misery  are  an  as- 
sortment of  Scandinavians  and  Netherlander,  for  the 
most  part  retired  and  elderly. 

The  German  refugees,  both  Nordic  and  Jewish,  are  the 
most  terribly  compromised  exiles  in  Europe  today.  With 
relentless  efficiency,  the  Gestapo  is  hunting  down  all  who 
have  been  politically  distinguished  as  anti-fascists  or 
whose  intellectual  stature  might  give  leadership  to  op- 
position. France  is  the  happy  hunting  ground  for  these 
unfortunates,  and  the  flimsy  line  demarking  Occupied 
from  Unoccupied  France  is  no  protection  from  the  arm 
of  German  vengeance.  By  the  terms  of  the  Armistice, 
persons  wanted  by  the  Reich  must  be  delivered  from  the 
"free  zone."  The  two  vast  concentration  camps  of  Argeles 
and  Gurs,  created  originally  for  Spanish  refugees,  are  now 
crowded  with  German  Jews  of  both  sexes,  awaiting  sum- 
mary removal  to  Germany  or  slow  death  by  malnutrition, 
exposure,  or  disease. 

Elsewhere  in  Europe,  political  and  racial  refugees  from 
Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  other 
countries  now  occupied  by  Germany  are  already  delivered 
to  their  fate  or  are  held  as  hostages  in  countries  subject 
to  German  demands.  In  Sweden,  in  Switzerland,  and 
throughout  the  Balkan  countries,  there  is  only  safety  for 
the  day,  and  none  for  the  morrow. 

A  dark  curtain  hangs  over  central  Poland  which  the 
German  government  had  designated  to  become  one  vast 
ghetto  for  German  Jews.  In  the  depth  of  last  winter, 
sudden  raids  were  made  on  every  Jewish  home  in  certain 
communities,  notably  sections  of  Vienna  and  the  city  of 
Stettin.  Within  a  few  hours,  men,  women,  and  children, 
the  ill,  the  insane,  were  travelling  in  box  cars  to  "some- 
where in  Poland,"  presumed  to  be  the  desolate  country- 
side east  of  Lublin.  These  inhuman  expulsions  were  as 
suddenly  halted,  possibly  for  fear  of  epidemic  disease. 

SPANISH  REFUGEES  STILL  IN  EUROPE  NUMBER  AT  LEAST  150,- 
000.  Franco  has  been  slow  to  demand  a  wholesale  return, 
due  to  congestion  of  his  prisons  and  food  shortage 
throughout  Spain,  but  the  pressure  of  hunger  in  France  is 
driving  back  many.  The  Spaniards  are  all  but  deserted 
today  as  France  veers  toward  fascism  and  tightens  its  belt 
against  food  shortage.  The  irony  of  their  fate  is  that  for 
more  than  a  year  before  the  fall  of  France,  they  pleaded 
piteously  for  help  to  migrate  to  Mexico  and  no  funds 
were  forthcoming  to  provide  the  ships  or  any  sure  guar- 
antee that  they  would  be  admitted.  Now  that  the  con- 
tinental ports  are  effectively  blockaded  and  shipping  has 
been  driven  off  the  seas,  Mexico  extends  an  invitation  to 
at  least  ten  thousand  Spaniards,  and  Indalecio  Prieto,  min- 
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ister  of  war  under  the  Republic,  announces  that  there  is 
money  in  hand  to  pay  the  transportation. 

The  Almost  Forgotten  White  Russians 
— An  Example  of  Exile 

ONE  MILLION  RUSSIANS  FLED  THE  BOLSHEVIK  REGIME 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  story  of  their  suffering  in  the 
intervening  years  has  not  yet  been  told.  In  three  great 
streams,  they  poured  through  Poland  into  Europe; 
through  Constantinople  into  the  Near  East;  across  Siberia 
into  Manchukuo  and  China.  The  Soviet  march  into  Fin- 
land, Poland,  and  the  Baltic  States  has  now  engulfed  most 
of  those  who  settled  in  eastern  Europe.  Japanese  inva- 
sion, drugs,  and  low  standards  of  living  have  under- 
mined the  morale  of  the  Russian  exiles  in  the  Orient  and 
have  degraded  many  to  sordid  professions  or  to  coolie 
status.  Yet  in  Shanghai  and  other  cities,  important  streets 
have  been  wholly  developed  by  Russian  enterprise.  Shops, 
theaters,  restaurants  show  Russian  signs.  Russian  schools, 
churches,  newspapers,  and  hospitals  have  helped  preserve 
their  original  culture.  Paris,  however,  has  been  the  cen- 
ter of  Imperial  Russia  in  Exile.  About  50  percent  of  the 
80,000  Russians  in  Paris  escaped  from  the  Nazi  regime 
into  the  southern  provinces  and  are  now  more  destitute 
than  in  their  first  flight.  Russian  homes  for  children  at 
Claracq  and  Pau,  homes  for  the  aged  at  Ste.  Genevieve 
des  Bois,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  that  was  the 
repository  of  Russian  orthodoxy,  have  been  cut  off  from 
support.  What  is  true  of  the  Russian  children  in  France 
is  equally  true  of  the  children  of  all  those  refugee  groups 
that  struggled  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  la- 
bors and  with  the  tiny  allocation  granted  by  a  benevo- 
lent government.  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Nedoshivina  of  the 
Russian  Coordinating  Committee,  formerly  of  Paris  and 
now  in  Pau,  states: 

All  the  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age  are  not  given 
any  help  from  the  French  government.  It  is  impossible  to 
find  work  for  them.  Children  under  fourteen  still  receive  six 
francs  a  day  which  is  absolutely  insufficient  for  their  support. 
A  child  needs  at  least  420  francs  a  month  in  order  to  live. 
The  parents,  relatives,  organizations,  and  private  donations 
have  made  up  the  difference.  Now,  most  of  the  children  are 
cut  off  from  their  parents,  and  nearly  all  of  the  parents  have 
lost  all  their  incomes. 

Alexander  Konovaloff  writes  of  the  collapse  of  Russian 
culture  in  France  with  a  despair  born  of  twenty  years  of 
exile: 

Many  Russian  people,  whose  names  are  honorably  linked 
with  the  history  of  Russia  and  Russian  culture  and  whose 
works  have  contributed  not  only  to  our  culture  but  to  the 
culture  of  the  world  in  general,  are  standing  literally  on  the 
brink  of  destruction.  Only  very  quick  and  energetic  help 
can  save  them.  It  is  hopeless  to  find  this  help  here.  France 
is  divided  by  the  new  frontier  into  two  unequal  parts.  Writ- 
ers, scientists,  journalists,  political  and  social  workers  have 
abandoned  their  belongings,  their  occupations,  and  have 
joined  the  flood  of  many  millions  of  refugees.  According  to 
the  information  that  I  had  two  weeks  ago,  their  apartments 
in  Paris  were  ransacked,  their  property  and  possessions  con- 
fiscated, and  the  agents  of  the  new  rulers  were  trying  to  find 
the  people  themselves.  For  example,  the  office  of  the  news- 
paper, The  Last  News,  the  headquarters  of  all  military  as- 
sociations, such  as  the  association  of  Russian  naval  officers, 
and  others,  have  been  searched.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
and  all  Russian  cultural  organizations  have  been  threatened, 
to  say  nothing  of  political  centers. 


I  am  positive  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  return  to  our  to 
mer  occupations  and  to  our  old  homes,  even  though  the  coi 
queror  of  his  own  accord  clears  out  of  the  territory.  .  .  .  ] 
is  sufficient  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  type  of  people  now  i 
Pau,  if  I  mention  a  few  names  of  these  refugees:  Aldanoi 
Azov,  Bunin,  Borman,  Vakar,  Vyscheslavtzoff,  Demidof 
Izvolskaia,  Prof.  Kovalev,  A.  P.  Markoff,  Michaelson,  Mei 
ezhkovsky,  Prince  V.  A.  Obolensky,  Prince  S.  S.  Obolensb 
Poliakoff-Letovtzeff,  Prof.  Sarkezov,  Tirkova,  the  artist  Tei 
eshkovich,  Prof.  Pedotov,  Prof.  Ugrimoff,  and  others. 

Ten  thousand  Russian  youths  were  mobilized  am 
served  in  the  French  army  last  year.  These  people  hav 
shouldered  the  full  burden  of  citizenship  without  th 
safeguards  attached  to  that  privilege.  Yet  what  can  b 
said  of  the  Russian  refugees  is  likewise  true  of  other  na 
tionalities.  One  hundred  thousand  anti-fascist  Italian 
were  living  as  refugees  in  France.  Sixty-eight  thousani 
Armenians  had  sought  safety  there  and  had  almost  sue 
ceeded  in  becoming  assimilated. 

The  Problem  Grows 

EUROPE  is  STILL  TOO  NUMB  TO  FEEL  THE  COLOSSAL  SMASH 
up  of  Poland.  A  quarter-million  people  escaped  int< 
Lithuania  and  the  Balkans  where  they  endured  grea 
hardships  through  the  past  winter  and  anticipate  worse  t< 
come.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  within  Poland  itsel 
refugees  crossed  each  other's  paths  in  all  directions  in  ai 
effort  to  escape.  Jewish  people  fled  toward  Russia  hoping 
for  greater  clemency  from  the  Soviet.  Aristocrats,  lane 
owners,  and  small  capitalists  fled  toward  Germany  as  th( 
lesser  of  the  two  evils.  Quaker  investigators  and  repre 
sentatives  of  the  Commission  for  Polish  Relief  report  thai 
the  Germans  are  making  efforts  to  restore  order  and  pro 
duction  in  the  Polish  provinces.  The  extraordinarily 
severe  winter  of  last  year  froze  the  potatoes  in  storage  and 
this  loss,  combined  with  the  removal  of  foodstuffs  as  the 
German  armies  withdrew,  threatened  the  nation  with 
starvation.  Later  Dr.  Walter  Frank,  the  Nazi  governor 
of  Poland,  was  personally  instrumental  in  reclaiming  for 
Polish  needs  the  150,000  tons  of  wheat  that  had  been 
originally  taken  away.  It  is  the  German  plan  to  build 
up  the  agricultural  productivity  of  Poland  to  serve  all 
Polish  needs  and  contribute  to  German  food  supplies. 

Apart  from  the  Poles  who  fled  last  winter,  more  than 
a  million  Polish  people  have  long  been  alien  residents  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  The  coal  miners  and  many  other 
laborers  in  France  were  largely  of  Polish  origin.  These, 
too,  should  be  considered  refugees. 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  Czech  refugees  who  rallied 
around  their  Government  in  Exile  in  Paris.  A  large  num- 
ber of  them  escaped  to  safety  in  England  to  continue 
their  struggle.  Thousands  have  been  trapped  in  Paris 
and  ought  to  be  numbered  among  the  refugee  hordes  of 
the  unoccupied  zone.  For  them  awaits  the  same  pattern 
of  justice.  Those  who  were  leaders  of  opposition  will  be 
swallowed  up  by  concentration  camps.  The  little  men 
and  women  will  be  left  to  their  own  devices  with  small 
prospect  of  being  able  to  support  themselves  and  their 
children.  As  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  diversity 
of  refugees  in  Europe,  I  should  mention  a  recent  letter 
from  English  Quakers  inquiring  into  the  welfare  o£j 
Ethiopians  domiciled  in  Paris.  The  list  of  sixteen  dis- 
tinguished names  included  the  bravest  warriors  of  thcj 
Lion  of  Judah. 
The  foregoing  review  of  refugees  in  Europe  is  not  ex-l 
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haustivc  nor  authoritative.  In  days  such  as  these,  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  records  or  sharply  to  define 
nationalities.  No  mention  has  been  made  of  ancient 
minorities,  such  as  the  Basques.  Little  has  been  said  of 
the  complex  racial  groups  that  are  in  turmoil  in  eastern 
and  southeastern  Europe,  notably  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Greece.  If  I  have  focused  my  attention  on  conditions 
in  France,  it  is  to  knit  together  the  total  problems  into 
a  conceivable  unit.  The  enormity  of  the  problem  raises 
the  question:  What  are  the  prospects  for  relieving  the 
temporary  war  refugee  burden?  What  can  we  do  for  in- 
dividual refugees  and  how  can  we  permanently  resettle 
those  who  must  be  forever  exiles? 

REFUGEE  RELIEF  IN  EUROPE  TODAY  NECESSARILY  MUST  BE  ON 
an  emergency  basis  and,  insofar  as  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  supplies  are  necessary,  there  can  be  little  distinc- 
tion between  refugees  and  native  populations.  Who  shall 
choose  between  the  alien  and  the  family  that  gives  him 
shelter?  Both  the  stranger  and  the  host  are  hungry  and 
equally  destitute.  This  fact  seems  difficult  to  understand. 
During  the  Spanish  Civil  War  private  donors,  govern- 
ments, and  the  League  of  Nations  Commission  appointed 
to  study  refugee  needs  in  Spain  were  a  long  time  in  rec- 
ognizing that  there  can  be  no  distinction  between  refu- 
gees and  civil  population  when  starvation  is  general. 
Even  the  Spanish  government  itself  tried  to  maintain 
a  fictitious  difference.  Relief  workers  arriving  in  a  village 
with  food  and  clothing  for  the  refugee  element  practically 
would  be  mobbed  as  they  attempted  to  give  aid  on  a 
discriminatory  basis. 

Thus,  in  my  opinion,  to  aid  the  refugees  we  must  at- 
tempt to  remedy  the  total  food  shortages  of  Europe. 
There  is  not  space  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this 
question  which  is  now  the  subject  of  debate  among 
Americans. 

The  editors  of  Survey  Graphic  have  announced  that 
they  are  now  preparing  an  article  for  early  publication, 
as  part  of  the  present  series  on  "Refugees  and  War  Re- 
lief," which  will  probe  the  problem:  What  practical 
means  exist  of  reconciling  America's  desire  to  aid  the 
victims  of  conquest  with  the  prevailing  determination 
to  do  nothing  to  strengthen  oppressors?  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  guiding  principles  of  relief  policy  may  be 
established,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Quakers,  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  and 
other  agencies  during  the  present  war,  and  upon  the 
Hoover  operations  during  the  last  war.  An  acceptable 
formula  would  be  of  great  service  to  American  agencies 
which  seek  to  meet  overseas  needs. 

The  Refugee  Must  Have  a  Status 

THE    MOMENT    YOU    CONSIDER    THE    TANGLED    AFFAIRS    OF    AN 

individual  refugee,  the  whole  problem  changes  color.  It 
ceases  to  be  a  vast  economic  and  social  involvement  and 
becomes  a  moving  human  drama  fraught  with  deep 
spiritual  significance. 

Immediately  you  come  up  against  the  ugliest  aspects 
of  bureaucratic  red  tape.  I  recall  a  Hungarian  tailor  who 
has  been  subsisting  miserably  in  Cuba  for  the  past  several 
years  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  visa  to  the  United  States. 
His  wife  is  dying  in  a  Denver  hospital  and  his  little 
child  is  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  Yet,  by  no  stretch  of 
regulations  can  he  be  permitted  one  fleeting  visit  to  his 
loved  ones  even  though  he  were  to  return  to  Cuba. 


I  think  of  the  refugee  family  in  France  who,  after  years 
of  suffering,  acquired  the  precious  documents  that  would 
admit  them  to  America.  With  their  reservations  made 
to  sail  from  Lisbon  they  set  out  on  the  hazardous  jour- 
ney across  Spain  and  for  forty-eight  desperate  hours  were 
held  up  by  customs  regulations.  When  they  finally  ar- 
rived in  Lisbon,  their  visa  had  expired  by  a  few  hours 
and  the  papers  were  torn  up  in  front  of  their  eyes. 

I  think  of  the  young  man  and  his  wife,  both  highly 
cultured  and  educated,  who  waited  two  years  before  their 
quota  number  permitted  them  to  land  on  American 
shores.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  was  he  found  to  be 
underweight  and  thus  disqualified  for  American  immi- 
gration! In  justice  to  his  case,  I  should  add  the  sequel 
that  after  long  argument,  we  valued  their  brains  and 
talent  and  they  finally  gained  admittance. 

Such  instances  of  administrative  crudities  and  personal 
brutalities  by  officials  are  to  be  multiplied  by  the  thou- 
sand, and  yet,  we  should  recognize  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  honest  effort  and  humane  judgment  has  been 
expended  on  the  refugees  by  governments  and  their  of- 
ficials. The  British  and  American  records  in  this  respect 
are  especially  bright  with  instances  of  wisdom  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  Solomon. 

Nevertheless,  the  path  of  the  refugee  is  beset  by  wolves 
and  ghouls  in  human  form  who  prey  on  their  despera- 
tion and  rob  them  of  their  pitiful  resources.  Illegal  pass- 
ports and  visas  are  sold  by  venal  consuls;  steamship  com- 
panies gouge  the  refugee  with  excessive  rates;  police  au- 
thorities are  constantly  open  to  bribes  and  exhortation. 
The  refugee  lives  in  a  jungle  of  exploitation  without  the 
defense  of  any  national  status.  If  he,  himself,  is  illegally 
in  a  country,  he  lacks  even  commonplace  protection. 

Our  Responsibility  in  America 

ALREADY  ORGANIZATIONS  WORKING  WITH  REFUGEES  ARE 
talking  about  the  "Refugee  Residue"  that  will  remain 
when  the  world  has  returned  to  sanity  and  order.  The 
implication  is  that  solutions  will  be  found  for  the  re- 
settlement of  most  of  those  who  are  now  wandering  ex- 
iles. This  is  optimistic,  but  we  have  the  right  to  be  hope- 
ful in  view  of  the  widespread  determination  to  face  the 
issues.  Once  the  tides  of  temporary  war  refugees  recede, 
those  who  are  permanent  refugees  could  be  gathered  up 
and  reestablished  if  governments  and  nations  honestly 
awoke  to  the  economic  and  social  values  of  these  dis- 
placed peoples.  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  concluded  an 
exhaustive  survey  on  the  refugee  problem  with  the  state- 
ment: "The  evidence  collected  by  the  survey  shows  that 
the  effective  problem  could  be  solved  by  a  deliberate  and 
systematic  attempt  by  governments  to  absorb  the  refu- 
gees now  resident  in  their  territories."  He  continued  by 
stating  that  certain  groups  of  refugees  necessarily  would 
have  to  be  trained  for  pioneer  life  and  transported  to 
some  other  parts  of  the  world  that  await  agricultural  and 
industrial  development.  Whether  this  means  a  million, 
ten  million,  or  twenty  million  people,  the  fact  remains 
that  human  ingenuity  is  capable  of  devising  the  pro- 
cedures once  we  determine  on  a  firm  policy. 

Aiding  the  individual  refugee  is  valid,  because  such 
efforts  keep  alive  hope  in  the  hearts  of  thousands,  con- 
stantly agitate  the  issues  of  the  problem  in  the  public 
mind  and  government  circles,  and  finally,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, results  in  resettlement  of  no  insignificant  volume. 
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IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Refugees  Here 


by  GERHART  SAENGER 

This  article  represents  extensive  research,  in  which  the  author's  work  has 
been  encouraged  by  university  professors  who  have  provided  student 
assistants.  It  is  part  of  a  forthcoming  book  based  upon  the  records  of 
refugee  organizations  as  well  as  upon  firsthand  investigation. 


FOR  THE  PAST  SEVEN   YEARS  A  THIN  STREAM  OF  REFUGEES  HAS 

been  flowing  into  the  United  States.  The  Germans  came 
first.  But  with  the  widening  of  the  Nazi  orbit,  refugees 
arrived  from  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Poland,  Scan- 
dinavia, and  western  Europe.  Some  are  political  refugees 
who  had  opposed  the  advance  of  Nazism.  Others  are 
people  who  have  been  persecuted  for  their  religion. 
In  the  past  eight  years  75  percent  have  been  Jews;  25 
percent  Protestants  and  Catholics.  A  final  group  consists 
of  those  who,  though  not  forced  to  leave,  preferred  a  life 
in  free  America  to  a  life  in  fascist  Europe. 

How  are  we  going  to  help  the  refugees  find  a  place 
in  the  life  of  the  nation?  How  must  such  help  be  con- 
structed, to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  economic 
situation  and  to  help  the  American  people  benefit  from 
the  arrival  of  the  refugee?  These  questions  do  not  only 
concern  the  organizations  which  were  formed  to  deal 
with  the  refugee  problem.  They  are  of  great  concern  for 
the  general  public.  Without  its  cooperation  a  policy  con- 
cerning the  refugee  can  neither  be  constructed,  nor  can 
it  work.  Without  an  adequate  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  the  efforts  of  these  organizations  will  be 
greatly  hampered. 

How  Many  Refugees? 

BEFORE  WE  DISCUSS  SUCH  POLICY  IT  is  NECESSARY  TO  BECOME 
familiar  with  the  group.  How  many  refugees  entered  the 
United  States;  who  are  they?  Our  policy  will  be  deter- 
mined by  these  factors. 

If  we  consider  all  immigrants  from  Nazi  Germany  and 
countries  now  occupied  by  it  as  refugees,  the  number  here 
amounts  to  approximately  110,000.  Frequently  it  is  said 
that  the  refugees  in  this  country  aggravate  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  To  discover  whether  this  holds  true,  one 
ought  to  consider  not  only  the  refugee  but  all  immigrants. 
Between  June  1931  and  June  1940,  altogether  527,000  im- 
migrants have  entered  this  country:  one  third  of  them 
came  from  Mexico,  Canada,  and  South  America;  more 
than  one  third  were  voluntary  emigrants  from  free  Euro- 
pean nations;  and  only  slightly  less  than  one  third,  refu- 
gees. In  addition,  one  has  to  consider  the  number  of 
people  who  left  the  United  States  permanently — over 
twenty  thousand  in  the  past  year  alone.  From  June  1931 
to  June  1939  a  total  of  376,395  aliens  departed. 

Did  the  influx  of  immigrants,  including  the  refugees, 
increase  the  alien  population  of  the  United  States?  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  1930  to  1939,  790,152  aliens  died  and 
1,329,809  became  citizens  by  naturalization.  The  rapid 
reduction  of  the  alien  population  would  not  be  materially 
changed  even  if  the  full  quota  of  all  countries  under  Ger- 


man or  Italian  domination  were  used.  The  total  annual 
quota  for  all  these  countries  is  53,671,  which,  due  to  fi- 
nancial, transportation,  and  administrative  difficulties, 
was  not  filled  last  year.  Very  few  refugees  have  come  from 
Norway  or  Denmark,  France  or  Belgium. 

Refugee  immigration  is  no  mass  problem  and  cannot 
influence  the  national  economy  or  the  population  distri- 
bution to  any  large  degree.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to 
consider  the  significance  of  the  refugees  in  the  American 
economic  scene. 

Refugees  and  Jobs  in  America 

LESS   THAN    HALF   OF   THE   REFUGEES    COMPETE    IN   THE   LABOR 

market.  In  the  typical  group  which  arrived  here  between 
June  1938  and  June  1939,  more  than  half  had  not  worked 
in  Europe.  They  include  children,  old  people,  and  house- 
wives. This  means  that  even  under  the  most  optimistic 
circumstances,  under  which  all  people  formerly  working 
in  Europe  would  find  a  position  here,  not  more  than 
49,000  new  competitors  would  have  entered  the  employ- 
ment market  during  the  last  nine  years,  an  average  of 
5,500  per  year.  But  this  figure  is  too  high.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  not  all  refugees  find  work,  a  large  number  of 
them  are  in  non-competitive  occupations.  The  12  percent 
who  are  skilled  workers  and  artisans  do  not  compete, 
because  there  is  no  surplus  of  skilled  craftsmen  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  subtract  their  number  from  the  total 
group,  the  number  of  potential  competitors  is  further  re- 
duced to  37,000.  While  data  on  the  exact  number  of 
refugee  enterprises  have  not  been  completed  so  far,  a 
preliminary  study  of  300  such  businesses  indicates  that 
they  employ  2,700  workers,  of  which  2,000  are  native 
Americans.  On  the  other  hand,  while  only  a  little  over 
a  third  can  be  considered  as  potential  competitors,  all 
refugees  are  consumers. 

These  economic  facts  are  important  for  any  considera- 
tion of  the  refugee  problem.  Their  immigration  does 
not  present  an  economic  problem  for  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  the  refugee  group  is  an  economic  asset.  In  Eng- 
land, before  the  present  war,  11,000  refugees  employed 
15,000  British  workers.  Though  no  figures  are  yet  avail- 
able, it  is  probable  that  similar  conditions  exist  in  the 
United  States. 

Adjustment  to  America 

IMMIGRATION  PRESENTS  THE  FURTHER  PROBLEM  OF  THE 
adaptability  of  the  newcomer.  It  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  judge  the  adaptability  of 
the  immigrant  according  to  his  cultural  level.  One  of  the 
earliest  measures  for  the  restriction  of  immigration  was 
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the  introduction  of  the  literacy  test. 

According  to  these  criteria,  the  refugee  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly adjustable.  There  are  three  times  as  many 
refugees  from  the  upper  social  and  economic  classes  as  in 
a  comparable  non-refugee  immigrant  group.  Over  half 
of  all  refugees  have  worked  in  vocations  requiring  a  high 
school  education.  A  large  percentage  of  refugees  have 
attended  universities  (8.3  percent). 

The  background  of  the  refugee  is  different  from  that  of 
many  former  immigrant  groups.  The  Polish  or  Italian 
peasant,  the  Russian  artisan  or  the  Irish  farmer,  who  im- 
migrated thirty  or  fifty  years  ago,  may  never  have  crossed 
the  boundaries  of  his  home  town  or  village  before  he 
emigrated.  Distant  cultures  were  unknown  to  him.  His 
education  was  limited.  America  was  as  strange  as  a  dif- 
ferent planet.  Adjustment  was  frequently  quite  difficult. 
Many  former  immigrants,  in  this  country  for  thirty  or 
forty  years,  still  live  in  foreign  sections  of  the  large  cities, 
do  not  speak  English,  and  are  socially  isolated  from  their 
American  environment. 

The  refugee  group,  for  the  most  part,  has  had  previous 
contacts  with  other  cultures.  Through  books  and  news- 
papers, schools  and  universities,  they  are  acquainted  with 
different  ways  of  thinking.  Their  living  standard  is 
high.  The  refugee  is  accustomed  to  the  democratic  view 
of  life. 

The  great  sympathy  of  the  American  public  further 
facilitates  their  adjustment.  Before  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  immigrant  was  often  left  to  himself.  Early  attempts 
at  Americanization  were  often 
undertaken    without    consider- 
ing the  psychology  of  the  im- 
migrant. The  awakened  social 
consciousness  of  our  time  has 
led  to  a  scientific  Americani- 
zation program  supervised  by 
social  workers.  The  American- 
ization of  the  average  refugee 
of  today  is  a  matter  of  a  few 
years   instead   of   one   or   two 
generations. 

So  far  we  have  considered 
the  refugee  problem  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Amer- 
ican. From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  refugee  it  is  he  who  has 
to  make  sacrifices.  From  a  life 
of  security  and  high  social 
standards,  he  has  to  adjust  to 
a  much  lower  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Few  refugees  will  come 
up  to  their  former  level  of 
achievement.  They  will  have  to  find  a  place  in  a  coun- 
try which  has  widespread  unemployment.  But  the  refugee 
group  has  great  potentialities  which  can  be  developed 
with  proper  assistance. 

Such  aid  begins  from  the  moment  the  refugee  reaches 
these  shores.  Most  refugees  arrive  here  without  money. 
Many  are  worn  out  by  a  long  flight  which  may  have 
led  them  around  the  whole  world,  from  Berlin  via  Si- 
beria and  Japan  to  America.  Whether  in  Boston  or  in 
New  York,  Miami  or  San  Francisco,  as  soon  as  the  ship 
docks,  more  than  half  of  the  refugees  are  met  on  the 
quay  by  the  dock  workers  of  large  welfare  organizations; 
others  are  met  by  relatives  or  friends  or  are  well  able 


to  look  after  themselves.  The  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  the  Committee  for  Christian  Refugees,  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  and  other  or- 
ganizations share  this  work.  They  assist  children  who 
have  been  separated  from  their  parents,  help  the  old,  and 
refer  those  who  have  neither  money  nor  friends  to  im- 
migrant shelters.  Sponsored  by  charitable  organizations, 
these  special  shelters  provide  free  room  and  board  for  a 
temporary  period. 

Not  all  refugees  who  arrive  here  without  means  can 
be  accommodated  in  these  shelters.  Only  in  rare  cases 
will  it  be  possible  for  them  to  secure  a  job  immediately. 
Some,  after  the  hardship  of  a  flight  from  wartorn  Eu- 
rope, are  not  able  to  look  for  a  job  immediately  after 
arrival.  A  short  period  of  rest,  time  to  recover  from  the 
deprivations  and  terror  of  persecution  and  war,  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  story  of  the  H.  family  is  typical.  The  father,  for- 
merly a  manufacturer  in  Austria,  was  released  from  a 
concentration  camp  in  the  spring  of  1939  and  ordered 
to  leave  the  country  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
within  forty-eight  hours.  All  his  possessions  had  been  con- 
fiscated. Under  the  cover  of  night,  the  family  fled  to 
Belgium  and  from  there  to  Portugal.  Forbidden  to  work, 
they,  together  with  hundreds  of  other  refugees,  were 
fed  and  housed  by  an  emergency  committee.  With  four 
other  refugees  they  shared  a  single  hotel  room.  Their 
daily  food  allowance  was  restricted  to  a  minimum.  After 
nine  months  of  waiting,  they  crossed  through  mine- 
infested  waters  to  America. 

To  rehabilitate  the  H.  family 
and  the  hundreds  of  other 
refugees  who  have  undergone 
similar  experiences,  some  fi- 
nancial assistance  usually  is 
necessary.  Until  a  job  is  se- 
cured, the  newcomers  must  be 
supported  by  relatives,  friends, 
or  charitable  organizations. 
Where  friends  or  relatives  can- 
not help,  or  are  unable  to  live 
up  to  their  promises  of  support, 
agencies  such  as  the  National 
Refugee  Service,  the  Commit- 
tee for  Catholic  Refugees  and 
the  American  Committee  for 
Christian  Refugees  (Pro- 
testant) give  relief.  All  the 
committees  together  have  an 
average  monthly  case  load  of 

National   Refugee   Service       nboUt  3,500  CaSCS.  Many  of  the 

emigres,  however,  need  finan- 
cial support  only  during  the  first  six  months.  The  low  case 
load  does  not  mean  that  only  a  few  refugee  families  are  in 
need  of  assistance.  It  signifies  that  most  refugees  arriving 
here  without  money  are  taken  care  of  by  friends  and 
relatives. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  refugee  begins  to  look  for  a 
job.  But  many  difficulties  face  the  refugee  seeking  em- 
ployment. Large  scale  unemployment  limits  the  oppor- 
tunities; discrimination  against  aliens  further  restricts  the 
employment  market.  A  majority  of  refugees  were  mer- 
chants, salesmen,  independent  entrepreneurs,  and  profes- 
sionals, most  of  whom  cannot  continue  their  calling  over 
here. 
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First  of  all,  there  are  legal  restrictions.  At  present  only 
four  states  allow  refugee  physicians  to  continue  in  their 
profession.  Lawyers,  even  if  they  were  able  to  adjust  to  a 
totally  different  system  of  law,  are  not  admitted  to  the  bar 
before  they  become  naturalized.  Civil  service  employes, 
teachers  in  public  schools,  and  pharmacists  also  have  to  be 
citizens. 

There  also  are  differences  in  business  and  industrial 
techniques,  here,  which  create  problems  for  the  refugee 
salesman,  the  business  man,  the  advertising  expert,  and 
certain  technicians.  Training  as  well  as  business  and  pro- 
duction methods  vary  considerably  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. The  German  apprentice  system  provides  for  an  all- 
round  training  lasting  three  years.  During  this  time,  the 
trainee  works  in  all  departments  of  a  large  business  en- 
terprise and  learns  a  number  of  widely  different  activities. 
But  the  American  system  is  based  on  specialization.  In 
Europe  many  products,  made  here  entirely  by  machine, 
are  made,  at  least  partially,  by  hand. 

Such  differences  are  most  evident  in  the  garment  indus- 
try in  which  a  large  number  of  refugees  had  worked.  In 
America,  a  man's  suit  is  almost  entirely  machine-made. 
In  Europe,  the  material  is  given  out  to  tailors  who  cut  and 
sew  the  suits  in  their  homes.  A  special  person,  the  manip- 
ulist,  is  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  home  produc- 
tion. As  a  result  of  different  production  methods  this 
vocation  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States  and  the 
manipulist  has  to  change  his  occupation. 

Unfamiliarity  with  American  life  further  limits  the 
refugee's  ability  to  compete.  Even  salesmen  successful 
in  Europe  may  fail  here  because  they  are  unfamiliar  with 
local  conditions  in  the  American  community.  An  Ameri- 
can salesman  knows  the  college  which  his  customer  at- 
tended, the  club  to  which  he  now  belongs.  He  is  able  to 
discuss  local  politics,  baseball  and  football.  The  refugee 
cannot  do  so,  nor  does  he  have  community  connections. 
He  does  not  belong  to  the  Elks  or  the  Legion.  He  has 
not  learned  to  master  American  sales  techniques. 

A  fourth  setback  for  the  refugee  is  his  ignorance  of  the 
best  method  of  applying  for  a  job.  The  European  method 
is  to  present  all  testimonials,  to  report  at  length  about 
one's  education,  former  positions,  and  even  one's  family. 
Such  practice,  carried  over  here,  surprises  the  American 
business  man.  The  European  boss  states  abruptly,  and  not 
too  politely,  that  he  cannot  use  a  person.  Judging  from 
past  experiences,  the  refugee  will  therefore  interpret  the 
polite  refusal:  "Come  back  in  a  week,"  or,  "We  haven't 
anything  just  now,  drop  in  again,"  as  almost  a  promise  of 
future  employment.  He  will  be  bitterly  disappointed  when 
he  returns,  while  the  boss  arrives  at  the  conclusion  "that 
refugees  are  impertinent  and  obtrusive." 

What  happens  if  the  refugee  has  to  find  out  for  him- 
self all  these  differences  between  his  former  and  future 
home?  For  a  long  time  he  nurses  false  hopes.  Until  he 
finds  out  that  his  former  training  does  not  suffice  in  a 
country  with  different  business  and  production  methods, 
he  has  lost  valuable  time  and  energy.  In  vain  he  has  tried 
to  enter  occupations  for  which  he  is  not  fitted,  according 
to  American  specifications.  The  inevitable  result  of  such 
trials  will  be  frequent  periods  of  unemployment  and 
constant  job  changes,  followed  by  discouragement  and 
nervous  breakdown.  Those  without  money  will  have  to 
be  supported  by  relatives  or  refugee  committees.  Ignorant 
of  the  different  methods,  he  will  accept  jobs  which  he 
cannot  fill,  thus  antagonizing  American  employers  and 


creating  resentment  against  refugees.  Finally,  he  fails  to 
obtain  positions  for  which  he  is  really  fitted  because  he 
does  not  know  how  to  apply. 

The  special  employment  service,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished, knowing  both  the  refugees  and  the  American  labo. 
market,  represents  a  sound  policy  both  from  the  Americai. 
and  the  refugee's  point  of  view.  Here  the  refugee  can 
obtain  expert  advice,  is  told  which  jobs  he  can  fill,  and 
how  to  apply. 

THE  VALUE  OF   THESE  AGENCIES   IS   PARTICULARLY   EVIDENT   IN 

cases  of  exploitation.  Each  successive  immigrant  generation 
has  been  exploited  by  employers  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  the  newcomer.  The  same  is  true  today.  Employers  often 
consider  it  charity  to  give  work  to  refugees  and  believe 
that  they  ought  to  receive  lower  wages.  If  the  refugee  ob- 
jects to  such  a  policy,  he  is  accused  of  being  "ungrateful." 
Miss  D.,  a  trained  laboratory  assistant  from  Vienna,  was 
employed  at  the  B.  factory.  She  received  $80  per  month, 
while  her  colleagues  got  $120,  though  all  of  them  did  the 
same  work.  When  she  complained,  she  was  fired:  "You 
should  be  grateful  that  we  employed  you,  a  refugee,"  said 
her  boss.  "You  lower  the  American  standard  of  living 
by  your  unfair  competition,"  said  her  colleagues.  The 
refugees  are  unable  to  cope  with  this  situation.  Employ- 
ment agencies  for  refugees,  however,  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem by  refusing  to  accept  such  offers. 

But  not  all  positions  for  refugees  are  obtained  through 
committees.  Many  refugees  looking  for  jobs  do  not  know 
of  the  wage-hour  law  and  the  minimum  wage  standards. 
The  former  professional  or  small  shopkeeper  in  Germany 
was  unfamiliar  with  unions.  An  American  policy  concern- 
ing the  refugee  has  therefore  to  include  an  education  of 
the  refugee  in  these  matters,  and  also  has  to  exert  in- 
fluence on  employers  who  exploit  the  newcomer,  which 
already  has  been  done  by  refugee  committees  and  some 
labor  unions.  Refugee  committees  also  function  as  clearing 
houses  between  the  American  employer  and  the  refugee. 

Of  late  many  artisans  trained  in  skills  formerly  known 
only  in  Europe,  have  come  here.  "Send  us  more  skilled 
leather  workers,"  writes  an  employer  to  the  committee. 
Before  the  arrival  of  refugees  from  Vienna,  fine  leathers 
had  to  be  imported.  Glass  workers  from  Czechoslovakia, 
workers  employed  in  Germany's  optical  industry,  are 
also  in  demand.  The  employment  agencies  of  the  refugee 
committees  help  the  American  employer  secure  their 
services. 

Refugee  employment  agencies  place  as  many  refugees 
as  possible  in  vocations  where  a  scarcity  of  labor  exists. 
The  largest  number  of  women  are  placed  in  domestic 
positions,  as  governesses,  and  so  on.  Expert  dress  designers 
or  good  copyists  are  easily  placed.  So  are  trained  automo- 
bile mechanics,  textile  dyers,  watchmakers,  and  other 
specialists. 

Manufacturers  and  Professional  Men 

No  COMPETITION  IN  THE  LABOR  MARKET  EXISTS  WHEN  REFU- 

gees  open  their  own  enterprises.  Goods  formerly  imported 
from  Europe  are  now  produced  in  this  country— rubber 
products,  fine  glass  and  leather  products,  toys,  and  candy. 
Some  firms  formerly  exporting  from  Europe  to  South 
America  have  been  transplanted  to  the  United  States.  The 
Marum  Knitting  Mills  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  introduced 
a  new  process  and  trained  American  workers  in  it.  A 
Czech-American  firm  owning  a  European  patent  is  ex- 
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pected  to  pay  $300,000  to  $400,000  in  wages  annually.  A 
Hungarian  started  to  plant  paprika  in  the  South.  The 
total  income  of  all  these  enterprises  reaches  into  millions. 
Most  of  the  large  businesses  are  financed  either  by  refugee 
capital  (some  earlier  refugees  brought  big  sums)  or  pri- 
vate American  capital.  The  large  refugee  committees  en- 
courage small  enterprises.  Loans  are  given  to  establish 
a  business  when  it  is  thought  it  will  make  the  owner 
self-supporting. 

The  three  large  denominational  committees  for  refugees 
are  assisted  by  a  number  of  non-sectarian  committees  for 
members  of  such  professions  which  have  a  particular 
contribution  to  make.  The  Committee  for  Refugee  Phy- 
sicians helps  foreign  doctors  prepare  for  state  examinations 
and  also  concerns  itself  with  the  legal  status  of  foreign 
physicians,  who  are  required  to  pass  rigid  examinations. 
Only  four  states,  all  in  the  Northeast,  are  open  to  refu- 
gee doctors.  Other  regions,  particularly  in  the  rural 
South  and  Southwest,  are  without  adequate  medical  care. 
Refugee  doctors  are  not  allowed  to  practice  in  these  areas. 
They  cannot  wait  the  five  years  until  they  become  citizens 
because  they  lack  money.  Besides,  a  waiting  period  would 
mean  an  unnecessary  loss  in  skill  and  practice.  Efforts 
to  remedy  this  situation  should  be  continued,  particularly 
now  when  the  defense  program  increases  the  need  for 
trained  medical  help.  Doctors  engaged  in  important  re- 
search are  helped  to  continue  by  the  committee. 

Other  specialized  committees  serve  exiled  ministers 
and  rabbis.  There  is  a  committee  for  European  musicians. 
The  large  American  learned  societies,  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association  and  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Association,  have  formed  their  own  committees 
to  deal  with  the  exiled  European  scholar.  Some  scientists 
have  been  placed  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 
Other  refugee  scientists  have  been  placed  in  research 
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foundations,  enabling  them  to  continue  valuable  research. 
In  some  instances  European  scientific  institutions  have 
been  transplanted  to  this  country.  The  success  of  the  so- 
called  University  in  Exile  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  and  the  Bauhaus,  formerly  Europe's  most  mod- 
ern school  of  architecture  and  city  planning,  now  at  Har- 
vard, justify  their  establishment.  In  spite  of  all  efforts, 
many  refugee  scientists  in  this  country  have  been  forced 
to  change  their  vocation.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  na- 
tional policy  on  the  refugee,  this  is  unfortunate.  The  refu- 
gee scientists,  artists,  or  technical  experts  remaining  in 
their  professions  are  a  distinct  asset  to  their  adopted  coun- 
try. As  elevator  men,  chauffeurs,  or  mechanics,  they  not 
only  lose  their  usefulness,  but  become  real  competitors. 
Employment  services  can  usually  find  jobs  for  only  those 
refugees  whose  knowledge  and  training  can  be  used  in 
this  country.  Business  men,  shopkeepers,  salesmen,  jurists, 
and  small  manufacturers  are  difficult  to  place.  To  save 
them  from  permanent  unemployment  or  competing  in 
the  already  overcrowded  field  of  unskilled  labor,  a  spe- 
cial retraining  program  was  introduced  by  the  National 
Refugee  Service.  It  aims  to  prepare  refugees  for  vocations 
where  labor  is  scarce  and  where  at  least  part  of  their  for- 
mer training  can  be  utilized.  Persons  formerly  interested 
in  the  arts  may  become  good  milliners;  former  lawyers, 
experts  in  traffic  management,  which  involves  many  ques- 
tions of  a  semi-legal  character.  Dentists  may  become  den- 
tal mechanics;  white  collar  workers  can  be  trained  as 
power  machine  operators  manufacturing  suits  and  uni- 
forms. Here  competition  is  limited  and  training  schools 
are  able  to  place  their  pupils  immediately.  The  coming 
mass  fabrication  of  uniforms  may  bring  an  actual  short- 
age of  trained  labor.  A  small,  selected  number  of  young 
refugees  are  trained,  together  with  American  youth,  in 
construction  jobs  and  in  the  special  mechanical  skills 
needed  for  the  defense  program.  Retraining  saves  money. 
Unemployed  refugees  or  those  in  overcrowded  occupa- 
tions can  become  trained  specialists  who  are  needed. 

First  Steps  in  Americanization 

ECONOMIC  REHABILITATION  COMES  FIRST,  AMERICANIZATION, 
the  absorption  of  the  refugee  by  the  American  com- 
munity, follows.  Economic  security  is  a  prerequisite  for 
successful  Americanization.  Mr.  Braun  from  Vienna  lives 
with  his  wife  and  two  children  on  a  relief  allowance  of 
$13  a  week  and  does  not  know  when  he  will  find  a  job. 
It  is  unlikely  that  he  will  be  much  interested  in  American 
manners  and  contacts  with  Americans.  Mr.  Kapzeck, 
with  a  small  but  regular  salary  as  a  book  accountant,  is 
eager  to  meet  his  American  colleagues.  He  can  afford  to 
invite  them  to  his  home  or  go  out  with  them. 

Americanization  begins  when  the  refugees  learn  to 
speak  English.  About  one  half  of  all  refugees  studied 
English  in  German  highschools  or  took  lessons  before 
they  emigrated.  They  knew  English  grammar  and  had 
a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  In  this  country 
the  refugees  find  innumerable  opportunities  to  learn  Eng- 
lish and  citizenship.  Classes  are  conducted  by  the  WPA, 
the  public  school  systems,  by  refugee  committees, 
churches,  synagogues,  by  the  Adult  Education  Council, 
and  by  the  Y's  in  New  York  City.  The  teacher,  whether 
a  professional  or  a  volunteer,  discusses  American  history 
and  geography,  the  American  form  of  government,  as 
well  as  American  customs,  manners,  and  current  events. 

Americanization  is  promoted  further  by  providing  for 
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Refugees  —  as  distinguished  from 
ordinary  immigrants — were  care- 
fully calculated  in  the  preparation 
of  this  chart.  The  decline  in  the 
number  of  refugees  arriving  in  the 
U.  S.  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1940,  reflects  not  only  the  wartime 
difficulties  of  transportation,  but 
bottlenecks  in  the  U.  S.  consulates 
abroad;  even  though  eligible  peo- 
ple, with  affidavits  and  passage 
guaranteed,  awaited  visas,  the 
quotas  under  the  immigration  laws 
were  not  filled  during  the  past  year. 
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Adapted    by    Pictograph    Corporation    from    "America    and    the    Refugees"    by    Louis    Adamic,    Public    Affairs 
Committee,  Inc. 
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UNITED  STATES 
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Newcomers  to  the  United  States 
are  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
number  which  once  made  our 
census  figures  a  wonder  of  the 
modern  world  as  a  record  of 
peaceful  population  growth.  The 
present  registration  of  unnatural- 
ized  immigrants  and  foreign  visit- 
ors will  reveal  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  aliens  in  our  population 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
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social  contacts  with  Americans.  Special  events  and  enter- 
tainments for  refugees  combine  social  and  educational 
functions.  In  New  York  City  the  educated  refugee  can 
go  to  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  and  hear  lectures  by 
American  teachers  and  administrators  on  "Life  in  the 
South,"  or  "City  Planning."  He  can  go  to  the  Walden 
School  and  sing  American  folk  songs  under  the  direction 
of  a  college  student  from  Bennington,  Vt.  The  young 
newcomer  is  cordially  invited  to  dances  at  the  YWCA 
or  university  fraternities.  Prominent  private  citizens  have 
invited  refugees  to  their  homes  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  the  new  and  the  old  American. 

Resettlement  in  the  Hinterland 

THE  BEST  WAY  TO  ACHIEVE  A  QUICK  ADJUSTMENT  IS  TO  PLACE 

the  refugee  in  an  American  environment.  In  Scattergood 
Hostel,  Iowa,  and  Quaker  Hill,  Indiana,  several  score 
refugees  may  spend  their  first  months  in  America  as  guests 
of  the  Quakers.  In  a  lovely  rural  environment  the  refu- 
gees are  taught  English  and  American  history,  home 
management  and  handicraft.  Together  with  their  hosts 
they  take  care  of  the  house  and  the  farm.  Thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  new  surroundings,  they  finally  are 
placed  or  assisted  in  their  search  for  jobs  in  the  neigh- 
boring states. 

The  resettlement  of  the  refugee  is  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem  from  an  American  as  well  as  from  the  refu- 
gee's standpoint.  The  single  refugee  in  X-borough,  South 
Carolina,  or  Y-town,  Oregon,  cannot  create  a  refugee 
problem;  thousands  of  refugees  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, or  Chicago,  can.  In  the  large  metropolitan  centers 
some  refugees  form  an  isolated  group  with  an  indepen- 
dent community  life.  As  a  group  they  are  conspicuous  by 
their  foreign  manners.  In  the  small  towns  and  villages  all 
over  the  country,  they  appear  as  individuals  in  whose 
future  one  is  interested.  Two  or  three  foreign  families 
in  a  small  town  do  not  create  a  problem. 

An  organized  attempt  to  resettle  refugees  in  small  com- 
munities is  therefore  undertaken  by  the  National  Refugee 
Service,  the  Committee  for  Christian  Refugees,  and  the 
Committee  for  Catholic  Refugees.  An  organization  has 
been  established,  and  a  propaganda  campaign  is  conducted 
in  New  York  City.  By  lectures,  pamphlets,  films,  refugees 
are  told  about  the  opportunities  available  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  people  who  live  there,  the 
beauty  of  the  mountains  and  rivers.  Careful  interviews 
follow  to  determine  in  which  communities  a  specific 
family  might  fit  best.  Its  social  and  vocational  background 
is  taken  into  consideration. 

Outside  New  York,  in  cities  and  towns  all  over  the 
country,  special  committees  have  been  founded  which 
pledge  their  help  in  resettling  the  refugee.  These  com- 
mittees enjoy  the  support  of  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  Cath- 
olic congregations,  of  the  YMCA,  and  of  welfare  and 
business  men's  associations.  Volunteers — in  some  of  the 
largest  cities,  paid  social  workers — supervise  the  project. 
Opportunities  for  employment  which  does  not  create 
competition,  for  the  establishment  of  small  enterprises, 
are  canvassed  first.  Reports  are  sent  to  the  New  York 
headquarters.  M-town  is  willing  to  settle  three  refugee 
families  a  year,  N-city  will  accept  20  units  per  annum. 

Once  a  refugee  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  go  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  country,  a  report  about  his  personality 
and  training  is  sent  to  the  local  community.  When  the 
community  writes  back,  "Expect  Mr.  Refugee  and  fam- 


ily," arrangements  for  the  trip  are  made.  The  traveling 
department  arranges  the  details.  When  they  arrive,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  local  committee  meets  them  at  the  bus 
or  railway  terminal.  In  some  cases  local  citizens  take  the 
newcomers  into  their  homes.  Single  men  may  be  in- 
vited to  live  in  the  YMCA.  For  others,  boarding  house 
accommodations  are  paid  in  advance  until,  with  the  help 
of  the  local  committee,  the  refugee  finds  a  way  to  sup- 
port himself.  The  success  of  this  project  speaks  for  itself: 
Mr.  S.  and  his  wife  were  among  the  many  refugees 
stranded  in  New  York.  The  former  lawyer  did  not  find 
a  job.  Living  on  relief,  they  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
money  to  meet  Americans.  They  became  desperate  and 
disheartened.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  are  now  in  a  small  south- 
western town  which  had  never  seen  a  refugee.  Europe 
and  European  events  were  remote  affairs.  Mr.  S.  has 
found  a  job  as  a  worker  in  a  shoe  factory,  his  wife  made 
a  profession  of  a  former  hobby  and  gives  lessons  in  de- 
signing. He  has  already  lectured  in  the  highschool  and 
before  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Both  are  fre- 
quently entertained.  Writes  Mr.  S.  to  the  Resettlement 
Division  in  New  York:  "First  of  all  I  want  to  thank 
you  so  much  for  all  your  kindness.  You  gave  us  the  best 
advice  to  go  away  from  New  York.  Two  days  after 
arriving  in  N.,  I  found  a  job.  Is  it  not  incredible?  I  am 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world." 

There  are  many  similar  stories.  A  musician  waited  in 
vain  for  months,  together  with  hundreds  of  his  Ameri- 
can colleagues,  to  find  a  position  in  New  York.  The  large 
center,  he  figured,  would  yield  the  best  chances.  Finally 
he  gave  up.  Willing  to  accept  anything,  he  went  west  and 
became  a  grocery  clerk  in  a  small  town.  In  his  leisure 
hours  he  played  the  piano  and  sang  at  club  events,  or- 
ganized recitals  in  the  school.  The  local  music  teacher 
became  interested.  Money  was  raised  and  now  the  town 
has  its  own  music  school,  the  only  one  in  that  part  of 
the  state.  His  social  and  cultural  background  stands  out 
in  the  small  community,  as  it  never  would  in  New  York. 
A  similarly  successful  attempt  has  been  made  in  resettling 
refugees  on  the  soil.  A  former  physician  now  owns  his 
own  farm,  a  formerly  wealthy  business  woman  has  es- 
tablished her  own  dairy  route.  Several  hundred  families 
have  been  settled  on  the  land. 

Resettlement  is  the  ideal  solution  for  the  refugee  prob- 
lem. It  prevents  the  accumulation  of  large  refugee  com- 
munities in  a  few  metropolitan  areas.  It  places  the  refu- 
gees in  sections  where  opportunities  are  better.  Finally, 
the  direct  personal  contact  of  Americans  and  refugees 
in  hundreds  of  places  helps  fight  fascism.  Americans  can 
see  what  type  of  people  Hitler  has  expelled.  Untram- 
meled  by  propaganda  and  censorship,  firsthand  informa- 
tion about  events  in  Europe  is  available.  For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  this  project  should  be  expanded. 

It  may  appear  that  most  of  the  help  the  refugee  re- 
ceives is  the  work  of  large  organizations.  Actually,  these 
committees  do  only  the  most  conspicuous  work.  The  larger 
number  of  refugees  are  supported  by  relatives  and  friends, 
or  are  self-supporting.  Jews  and  Christians  alike  have 
opened  their  homes  to  newcomers  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  rabbis,  priests,  and  ministers. 

CONSIDERING  THE  EMERGENCY  NATURE  OF  THE  TASK  con- 
fronting the  committees,  miracles  have  been  performed. 
Nevertheless,  mistakes  have  been  made.  They  had  no  ex- 
perience in  helping  high  ranking  cultural  and  vocational 
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groups  to  establish  themselves  in  a  time  of  chronic  de- 
pression. To  a  large  extent,  the  difficult  financial  situa- 
tion prevents  these  committees  from  retraining  all  those 
people  who  cannot  be  placed  in  their  former  vocations. 
Not  more  than  a  thousand  refugees  at  the  most  have 
been  retrained;  several  times  as  many  need  such  retrain- 
ing. If  more  money  were  available,  the  number  of  sub- 
sidized enterprises  could  be  enlarged  for  the  benefit  of 
the  refugee  and  the  community.  Finally,  lack  of  funds 
forces  these  agencies  to  support  unemployed  refugees  at 
the  lowest  possible  level.  Still  worse  than  the  effect  of  the 
low  standard  of  living  is  the  necessity  of  accepting  char- 
ity, the  necessity  of  discussing  all  their  private  affairs  with 
the  social  worker.  Many  German  husbands  never  dis- 
cussed money  matters  even  with  their  wives.  One  can 
understand  the  mental  anguish  when  the  exigencies  of 
their  present  situation  force  the  former  professor,  phy- 
sician, or  independent  business  man  to  discuss  private 
affairs  with  a  stranger. 

Refugee  into  Citizen 

APART  FROM  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS,  THE  LARGEST  OBSTACLE 
against  an  immediate  adjustment  of  the  refugee  is  the 
refugee  himself,  or  rather  human  nature.  When  he  ar- 
rives, he  is  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  flight  and 
persecution.  Before  he  has  time  to  recuperate,  the  nerve- 
racking,  often  futile,  hunt  for  a  job  begins.  He  has  to 
take  whatever  job  he  can  get.  The  former  lawyer  may  be- 
come a  peddler;  the  business  man  of  1933,  a  packer. 

Mr.  W.,  formerly  the  owner  of  a  machine  tool  factory, 
is  now  a  worker  in  the  same  industry.  Instead  of  giving 
orders,  he  has  to  take  them.  Accustomed  to  doing  his 
own  thinking  and  planning,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  stop 
this  habit  immediately.  He  makes  suggestions  and  ex- 
presses opinions  about  the  work,  which  in  turn  creates 
the  impression  that  refugees  "are  arrogant,"  "know  every- 
thing better,"  "don't  mind  their  own  business."  Later 
on  the  refugee  gets  accustomed  to  the  change  in  his  situa- 
tion. Frustrated  in  his  habit  of  doing  his  own  planning 
and  thinking,  a  former  engineer,  as  a  steel  worker,  oc- 
cupied his  leisure  hours  with  inventions,  finally  success- 
ful, and  now  owns  his  own  factories.  A  former  high 
judge,  now  an  elevator  operator,  finds  compensation  in  a 
well-rounded  social  life.  It  is  here  that  the  refugee  must 
do  his  share.  The  sooner  he  forgets  his  former  life,  the 
better  he  can  make  adjustments.  He  has  to  adjust  not 
only  to  the  lower  income,  to  another  vocation,  but  to  his 
changed  social  status  as  well.  Before  the  refugees  reached 
America,  they  had  experienced  the  change  from  secure, 
respected  positions  in  their  home  communities  to  those 
of  outcasts,  third  class  human  beings.  They  had  not 
only  lost  their  jobs,  but  had  been  robbed  of  their  pos- 
sessions, treated  as  criminals,  humiliated  and  tortured. 
Their  only  hope  was  emigration.  They  had  anticipated 
economic  hardship,  but  they  had  not  expected  that  a  loss 
of  social  status  would  be  combined  with  their  economic 
decline.  Some  refugees  find  it  difficult  to  understand  that 
their  own  origin  and  background  no  longer  count. 

In  Frankenhausen,  Germany,  the  banker,  Dr.  Krause, 
was  known  as  the  descendant  of  an  old  family  which 
had  lived  in  this  community  for  several  centuries.  He  was 
respected  for  his  family,  his  education,  and  his  office. 
In  America  Dr.  Krause  is  the  refugee  X,  a  mere  number. 
Education  and  title,  appreciated  in  Germany,  no  longer 
matter.  Among  strangers,  the  refugee  X,  is  just  what  he 


seems  to  be — a  man  who  works  in  a  garage.  So  he  tries 
to  overcome  his  feelings,  to  make  friends  with  his  new 
colleagues.  But  the  differences  of  interests  are  great. 
Though  satisfied  with  his  work,  he  yearns  for  intellec- 
tual conversation — about  books,  about  economics. 

Still  further  difficulties  are  to  be  solved.  Different  from 
American  tradition,  public  employment  ranks  above  pri- 
vate employment  in  Europe:  the  teacher  ranks  above  the 
business  man,  manual  labor  is  considered  vastly  inferior 
to  clerical  work.  Class  differences  are  generally  more  con- 
spicuous. Here  too,  the  refugee  has  to  learn,  lest  he  be 
accused  of  snobbery  or  considered  ridiculous. 

All  these  difficulties  tend  to  make  refugees  seek  each 
other's  company.  Within  refugee  circles,  the  former  law- 
yer or  banker  still  enjoys  the  old  prestige.  With  their 
countrymen  they  are  still  Dr.  T.  or  Banker  N.  Together 
they  can  speak  about  a  cherished  past,  where  they  were  se- 
cure and  comfortable.  So  in  the  congenial  environment 
of  other  refugees,  independent  refugee  community  life 
with  its  own  religious  and  social  institutions  develops; 
refugee  boarding  houses  are  established  and  clubs  found- 
ed. 

The  formation  of  an  independent  refugee  community 
life,  though  it  will  retard  the  Americanization  of  the 
refugee,  also  has  its  advantages.  It  makes  the  adjustment 
of  the  refugee  more  gradual.  In  the  company  of  his  com- 
patriots, the  refugee  can  regain  his  emotional  balance 
without  troubling  Americans.  Refugee  organizations 
contribute  to  an  initial  Americanization  by  interpreting 
American  life  to  their  members  and  by  discussing  the 
problems  common  to  them  all. 

Nevertheless,  the  refugee  should  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  Americans  as  soon  as  possible.  His  emotional 
security  can  be  regained  only  when  he  sees  that  he  is 
admitted  as  an  equal  into  American  social  life.  The 
danger  which  lies  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  refu- 
gee community  life  can  best  be  prevented  by  resettlement 
throughout  the  country. 

Not  all  refugees  face  the  same  problems.  Before  the 
last  two  years  there  were  a  few  thousand  who  managed 
to  bring  a  part  of  their  fortunes  with  them.  Their  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  their  social  adjustments  have  been 
easier.  Another  few  thousand  have  been  able  to  remain 
in  their  former  vocations,  such  as  professors,  artists,  phy- 
sicians, and  artisans.  They,  at  least,  have  been  spared  the 
problem  of  adjustment  to  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

Most  favorable  is  the  prospect  for  the  children  and 
young  adolescents.  They  have  less  to  forget  and  learn 
more  quickly.  Through  their  education  in  American 
schools  and  colleges  (many  scholarships  for  refugee  stu- 
dents have  been  provided,  particularly  through  the  agency 
of  the  International  Student  Service)  they  grow  up  with 
American  youth. 

A  Policy  for  the  Future 

AN  AMERICAN  POLICY  CONCERNING  THE  REFUGEE  SHOULB 
view  the  problem  as  a  whole,  including  the  young  and 
the  old,  as  well  as  the  peddler,  the  famous  scholar  knock- 
ing on  our  door.  It  should  see  the  refugee  problem  in  his- 
toric perspective.  Not  as  it  looks  now,  when  the  majority 
of  the  refugees  have  been  in  this  country  only  two  years, 
but  as  it  will  look  a  few  years  from  now.  With  the  refu- 
gee's will  to  adjust,  and  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  the  new  immigrant  will  not  be  a  problem 
und  will  soon  prove  to  be  an  asset  to  the  United  States. 
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Courtesy  Refugee  Economic  Corporation 
The  doctor's  home  and  office  in  a  successful  refugee  farm  colony  in  the  fertile  Yungas  district  of  Bolivia 


ELSEWHERE 


An  Atlas  of  Hope 


by   BRUNO   LASKER 


Future  plans  and  possibilities  for  refugee  resettlement  can  utilize  the 
scientific  knowledge  already  gained  of  the  conditions  of  successful  living  in 
various  areas,  says  Mr.  Lasker,  in  this  resume  of  experience  in  many  lands. 


JANE  ADDAMS  ONCE  SAID  THERE  is  NEVER  A  SITUATION  so 
hopeless  that  it  does  not  permit  of  practical  first  steps  to- 
ward a  possible  remedy.  And  when  .you  take  those  steps, 
she  added,  you  are  no  longer  in  despair  but  go  on  cheer- 
fully to  at  least  some  modest  achievement. 

The  first  steps  in  planning  for  refugee  settlement  out- 
side of  Europe  do  not  depend  on  an  accurate  forecast  of 
either  the  number  or  the  composition  of  the  refugee  popu- 
lation at  the  end  of  the  war.  And  this  for  two  reasons: 
the  immediate  task  of  caring  for  those  already  on  the  way 
and  suffering  distress  is  large  enough  to  absorb  all  avail- 
able resources  and  energies;  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  better 
to  try  out  with  limited  numbers  new  chances  of  life  and 
livelihood  while  it  is  still  possible  to  choose  between  points 
of  destination,  between  methods,  and  even  between  ob- 
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jectives  in  the  resettlement  of  more  substantial  numbers. 
What  is  more,  even  schemes  of  settlement  that  cannot 
conceivably  be  extended  later  to  take  care  of  very  large 
numbers  may  nevertheless  play  an  important  role  in  the 
program  as  a  whole;  for  they  may  be  the  means  of  dem- 
onstrating new  forms  of  enterprise,  new  ways  of  living, 
which  if  successful  can  be  transplanted  to  other  places  for 
application  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  diversity  of  small  enterprises  rather  than  a  single 
huge  one  suggests  a  moral  problem  that  was  often  dis- 
cussed during  the  last  war:  should  humanitarian  effort 
be  directed  simply  toward  the  saving  of  as  many  lives  as 
possible,  or  should  it  be  concentrated  on  saving  young 
lives  and  lives  that  are  carriers  of  high  cultural  values? 
If  all  humanitarian  effort  could  be  pooled,  this  problem 
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would  have  reality.  But  actually,  neither  the  motives  ot 
the  two  lines  of  action  nor  the  agencies  through  which 
they  express  themselves  are  the  same.  When  we  discuss 
refugee  settlement,  we  are  conscious  that  this  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  more  elementary  task  of  feeding  the  hun- 
gry, wherever  they  may  be;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  either  the  one  task  br  the  other  is  more  im- 
portant. 

Whatever  other  obligations  there  may  be  in  this  time  of 
heartrending  appeals,  we  can  hardly  turn  away  from 
those  who  are  threatened,  not  with  hunger  only,  but  with 
extinction  because  of  their  race  or  their  convictions.  It  so 
happens  that  many  of  them  are  qualified  to  make  their 
own  rehabilitation  a  means  of  paving  the  way  also  for 
the  solution  of  'larger  problems  of  rehabilitation. 

For  the  first  time  in  these  days  of  scientific  observation, 
the  settlement  of  refugees  in  many  different  regions,  as 
individuals  and  in  groups,  in  circumstances  that  are  the 
concern  of  governments  and  great  social  agencies  as  well 
as  their  own,  it  is  possible  to  try  out  in  detail  exactly  how 
the  hitherto  high  cost  in  lives,  health,  comfort,  and  cul- 
tural heritage  in  almost  every  large  movement  of  migra- 
tion and  resettlement  can  be  obviated  by  thorough  plan- 
ning and  efficient  management.  The  diversity  of  settle- 
ment opportunities  may  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
more  inclusive  international  cooperative  program  of  pop- 
ulation readjustment  if  peace  and  goodwill  ever  again 
rule  in  the  world. 

The  unavoidable  limitation  of  the  task  of  refugee  settle- 
ment has  another  paradoxical  advantage.  It  minimizes  for 
the  time  being  those  political  conflicts  which  emerge 
whenever  sizable  drifts  of  population,  and  particularly  a 
large  inflow  of  aliens,  are  under  discussion. 

Refugee  settlement  within  the  limits  practicable  in  the 
immediate  future  avoids  the  alternatives  of  mass  coloniza- 
tion and  uncontrolled  infiltration.  It  must  take  the  form 
of  community  planning,  even  when  many  of  those  pro- 
vided for  are  helped  to  establish  themselves  as  individuals 
and  not  as  members  of  a  group.  Where  such  settlement 
is  permitted  to  take  place,  it  helps  to  allay  fear  of  immi- 
gration as  necessarily  a  mass  movement  or  necessarily  a 
danger  to  the  material  interests  and  the  spiritual  comfort 
of  those  long  established  in  the  community.  A  program 
of  refugee  settlement  that  is  planned  to  fit  the  different 
needs  of  the  various  host  countries  will  offer  the  most 
convincing  demonstration  that  selective  migration  if  de- 
signed, like  trade  treaties,  to  benefit  both  the  sending  and 
the  receiving  country,  can  become  a  bond  of  international 
cooperation  instead  of  being,  as  too  often  it  has  been  of 
late,  a  source  of  antagonism. 

A  diversified  approach,  moreover,  with  its  concrete 
demonstrations — not  necessarily  all  successful — can  best 
answer  questions  impossible  to  answer  in  general  terms. 
It  will  show  to  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  it  is  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  productivity  of  a  given  area  and  ad- 
vance the  prosperity  of  those  who  live  there  even  when 
foreign  markets  are  glutted  with  that  region's  principal 
export  commodities;  how  rural  and  urban,  agricultural 
and  industrial  enterprises  may  be  integrated  to  achieve  a 
maximum  of  higher  earning  power  for  both;  how  the 
very  uprootedness  of  the  immigrant  community  may  be 
converted  into  an  asset  by  keeping  the  settlement  voca- 
tionally flexible  and  preventing  it  from  merely  exchang- 
ing one  set  of  habits,  inimical  to  progress,  for  another. 
Under  favorable  circumstances,  it  will  show,  moreover, 


how  social  responsibility  may  be  fostered  without  loss  of 
self-reliance  among  the  members  of  the  settlement  com- 
munity; and  how,  culturally  heterogeneous  in  its  own 
composition,  as  it  usually  is,  the  settlement  community 
may  become  a  center  of  intercultural  collaboration  on 
common  tasks  also  between  old  residents  and  new. 

The  organized,  diversified  approach  to  refugee  settle- 
ment also  tends  to  minimize  the  danger  of  mistaken  judg- 
ments in  the  choice  of  areas  for  colonization  or  of  objects 
of  corporate  enterprise. 

To  mention  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  selective  and 
experimental  policy  of  refugee  settlement  does  not  mean 
that  in  every  case  exhaustive  preliminary  investigations 
must  be  made  to  establish  right  choices  of  territory,  of 
settlers,  or  of  enterprise.  Often  the  pioneer  settlement  it- 
self, sufficiently  backed  with  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  elsewhere,  is  the  best  and  cheapest  means  of  test- 
ing the  validity  of  either  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
given  environment.  But  instead  of  being  the  guinea  pigs 
of  a  soulless  commercial  corporation,  the  settlers  here  are 
the  conscious  and  proud  participants  with  those  who  in- 
vest their  money  in  ventures  motivated  only  by  the  public 
good.  The  different  refugee  settlements  will  thus  sup- 
plement each  other,  and  the  degree  of  economic  success 
achieved  by  any  one  of  them  will  not  be  the  only  measure 
of  its  contribution  to  the  total  effort. 

In  the  following  pages,  the  choice  of  examples  for  dis- 
cussion— unfortunately  there  is  not  room  to  deal  with  all 
the  projects — does  not  imply  any  scale  of  values  as  regards 
their  importance  or  promise  of  success;  those  singled  out 
for  more  detailed  description  rather  serve  the  purpose  here 
of  illustrating  some  particular  point  of  more  general  in- 
terest in  the  evaluation  of  the  part  which  refugee  settle- 
ment is  playing,  or  destined  to  play,  among  other  war- 
time humanitarian  efforts.  They  are  presented  in  geo- 
graphical order  rather  than  in  accordance  with  their 
category  or  size. 

The  Far  East 

China:  About  twenty  thousand  German  refugees  have  found 
their  way  to  Shanghai.  In  mid-summer  of  1939,  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  that  city  imposed  a  ban  on  further  immigration. 
Most  of  the  refugees  had  come,  by  boat  or  by  way  of  Siberia, 
without  means  of  support  and  had  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
local  agencies.  About  one  half  of  the  refugees  settled  in  the 
French  Concession  and  in  the  British  and  American  con- 
trolled sections  of  the  International  Settlement,  the  other  half 
in  the  section  controlled  by  the  Japanese,  though  nominally 
also  part  of  the  International  Settlement  with  its  single  muni- 
cipal authority.  Most  of  them  became  almost  at  once  subjects 
of  Jewish  charity;  and  since  housing  accommodation  was 
limited,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  many  of  them  in 
camps. 

With  the  return  of  many  foreign  residents  of  Shanghai  to 
their  respective  home  countries,  it  became  possible  for  some 
of  the  refugees  to  secure  homes  of  their  own;  and  some  were 
able  to  establish  boarding  houses  for  yet  more.  A  short-lived 
building  boom  provided  jobs.  A  few  physicans,  dentists,  and 
other  professional  men  were  able  to  step  into  the  shoes  of 
those  who  had  gone  home.  And  even  some  stores  could  be 
found  which  refugees  might  reopen  with  borrowed  capital. 
But  the  refugee  shopkeepers  did  not  have  a  good  time.  Not 
only  did  they  have  to  compete  with  the  Chinese  at  a  time 
when  white  residents  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  deal- 
ing at  a  foreign  store  were  few,  but  a  whole  cloud  of  small 
shopkeepers  from  Japan  had  settled  over  Shanghai;  and  they 
were  definitely  unpleasant  toward  the  newcomer.  More  for- 
tunate were  those  who  found  employment  in  Chinese  busi- 
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ness  firms — usually  to  take  the  place  of  some  foreign  employe 
who  had  gone  home.  But  the  great  majority  could  at  most 
get  occasional  jobs,  at  unfamiliar  tasks,  and  with  little  to 
show  for  the  work  in  either  wages  or  restored  prestige. 

For  most  of  the  refugees,  Shanghai  was  not  the  final  goal. 
A  few  of  the  doctors  have  found  precarious  but  respect-pre- 
serving employment  at  mission  hospitals  in  the  interior  of 
China.  An  ambitious  plan  formulated  by  a  refugee,  Jacob 
Berglas,  in  consultation  with  the  National  Government,  to 
plant  a  German-Jewish  colony — eventually  to  reach  a  popu- 
lation of  100,000— in  Yunnan,  has  so  far  failed  to  materialize. 

Despite  its  shortcomings,  whatever  these  may  be,  the  Ber- 
glas plan  has  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it  for  further  study. 
It  would  take  care  of  a  considerable  number  of  refugees  who, 
if  properly  selected  for  previous  experience  or  training,  might 
supply  China  with  much  needed  technical  skills  of  all  sorts 
to  help  in  the  country's  far-reaching  program  of  economic 
development  and  industrialization.  These  Europeans  might 
provide  one  of  the  best  possible  means  of  decanting  into  the 
Chinese  economic  structure  when  the  war  is  over  a  limited 
amount  of  capital  under  conditions  guaranteeing  that  it  will 
be  applied  to  constructive  purposes. 

Siberia:  While  political  considerations  have  been  ruled  out 
of  the  present  discussion — simply  because  space  does  not  per- 
mit to  do  justice  to  them — the  question  might  be  raised 
whether  in  many  respects  the  relatively  rich  and  very  sparsely 
populated  territory  of  the  former  Far  Eastern  Soviet  Republic 
is  not  almost  ideally  suitable  for  refugee  settlement.  And 
first  of  all,  the  fact  should  be  stated  that  the  result  of  the 
agricultural  settlement  of  some  fifty  thousand  Jews  in  the 
Crimea  and  the  Ukraine,  between  1924  and  1926,  has  been 
successful  in  that  it  has  actually  established  on  the  land  as 
hardy  farmers  thousands  of  former  ghetto  dwellers  who  have 
experienced  no  discrimination  on  racial  or  religious  grounds. 
If  Birobidzhan,  the  Jewish  Autonomous  District  in  the  Far 
Eastern  Region,  was  less  successful,  the  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  circumstances  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ability  of 
Jews  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  a  rural  life. 
That  settlement,  made  up  of  elements  which  in  themselves 
were  heterogeneous,  was  too  far  from  Europe  to  benefit  from 
its  resources  of  technical  assistance  and  experience  in  man- 
agement. In  a  few  years,  the  region  will  be  well  served  with 
transportation  facilities  and  should  be  ripe  for  considerable 
developments  of  mixed  farming  and  industrial  enterprise. 

Philippine  Islands:  Another  project  of  interest  because  of 
its  possibilities  is  one  carefully  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  a 
report  by  a  commission  of  experts  selected  by  President 
Isaiah  Bowman  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  settle  some 
ten  thousand  refugees  on  Mindanao,  second  largest  and  least 
developed  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Under  President  Que- 
zon's guidance,  the  development  of  Mindanao  has  for  some 
time  been  one  of  the  central  objectives  of  the  country's  in- 
ternal policy.  Millions  of  dollars  have  already  been  spent  on 
road  building  and  other  public  works.  The  American  com- 
mission of  inquiry  selected  an  area  of  about  12,500  acres  of 
good  farm  land  in  a  climatically  favorable  situation  and  sur- 
rounded by  other  areas  that  could  be  used  for  any  future 
expansion  of  the  colony.  There  are  two  cattle  ranches  on 
the  property  now,  and  the  soil  is  suitable  for  both  subsistence 
and  industrial  crops.  Ramie,  coffee,  and  rubber  growing  are 
among  the  possibilities.  The  Refugee  Economic  Corporation 
bought  this  land  and  was  in  process  of  selecting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  contingent  of  six  or  eight  hundred  settlers 
when  intensification  of  the  European  war  interrupted  facili- 
ties of  transit.  The  interest  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment which  made  the  services  of  experts  available,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Philippine  Government  make  the  scheme 
especially  promising  as  it  now  gets  under  way. 

Apart  from  this,  there  has  also  been  some  infiltration  of 
selected  individual  refugees,  about  a  thousand  of  them,  espe- 


cially from  Shanghai.  At  the  suggestion  of  High  Commis- 
sioner McNutt,  who  feared  at  the  time — in  the  early  months 
of  1938 — that  a  large  refugee  movement  might  assume  pro- 
portions difficult  to  cope  with,  a  local  committee  in  Manila 
studied  the  situation  and  drew  up  a  list  of  vocational  cate- 
gories corresponding  to  actual  needs  in  the  Philippines  for 
special  skills  and  types  of  vocational  experience.  On  the 
basis  of  this  list,  with  financial  aid  from  the  Refugee  Eco- 
nomic Corporation  of  New  York,  a  limited  program  has 
been  carried  out  to  aid  selected  refugee  immigrants  in  find- 
ing employment  or  in  establishing  themselves  in  business. 

The  Near  East 

Palestine:  During  a  war  that  has  drawn  ever  closer  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Palestine  has  remained  a 
haven  for  refugees.  Despite  the  military  threat  to  the  Jewish 
homeland,  it  must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  inspir- 
ing examples  of  what  intensive  development  based  on  scienti- 
fic planning  can  do  to  create  new  homes  for  the  victims  of 
persecution.  Palestine  enjoyed  no  special  advantages  of  soil 
or  water  or  woods  or  minerals;  many  regarded  it  as  a  waste 
of  money  and  effort  to  try  to  create  on  this  barren  land  a 
permanent  community  life  anchored  in  economic  self-support. 
But  international  cooperation  and  steadfast  devotion  have 
succeeded — not  without  difficulties,  not  without  partial  fail- 
ure here  and  there — to  accomplish  the  task. 

According  to  the  last  published  report  of  the  Palestine 
Economic  Corporation,  the  half  million  Jews  of  Palestine 
in  the  last  two  years  not  only  have  withstood  the  exceptional 
strains  put  on  their  economic  enterprises  by  the  European 
war  but  have  received  with  open  arms  almost  34,000  Jewish 
newcomers,  of  whom  only  about  4,000  belonged  to  the  capi- 
talist category. 

Outstanding  features  of  the  Palestinian  demonstration  are 
the  close  integration  of  rural  and  urban  enterprise  and  the 
large  part  allotted  in  the  country's  new  economic  structure  to 
cooperative  forms  of  organization.  It  is  no  longer  accurate  to 
speak  of  Palestine  as  an  "asylum"  for  the  oppressed.  It  is  a 
workshop  where  the  newcomer  finds  ready  at  hand  the  tools 
with  which  he  can  work  out  his  own  salvation,  protected  by 
a  community  life  that  recognizes  his  human  dignity  and  per- 
mits him  to  share  in  the  common  governance.  It  is  the  only 
area  in  the  world  consciously  planned  for  its  settlers  as  a 
homeland  of  their  own. 

Among  the  many  lessons  which  the  recent  experience  of 
Palestine  has  to  teach  those  who  are  trying  to  provide  new 
homes  for  Europe's  exiles  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
most  important  probably  is  that  there  has  to  be  a  bond  of 
social  idealism  before  other  helpful  factors  can  become  fully 
effective. 

Africa 

NOT    MUCH    HAS    LATELY    BEEN    HEARD    OF    SETTLEMENT    OPPOR- 

tunities  either  in  East  or  in  South  Africa.  As  regards  the  for- 
mer, the  explanation  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  political  out- 
look. South  Africa,  with  problems  in  race  relations  already 
serious,  with  very  little  suitable  land  available  for  new  settle- 
ments, and  with  a  disappointing  history  of  attempted  coloni- 
zation by  white  agriculturists,  may  for  the  present  be  written 
off  altogether.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Portuguese  East 
Africa  and  of  most  of  the  other  colonies  that  look  large, 
empty,  and  inviting  on  the  map  but  have  little  to  attract 
white  settlers. 

While  in  the  higher  altitudes — much  has  at  one  time  been 
said  about  the  high  plateau  area  of  Kenya  which  the  colonial 
government  has  designated  for  European  settlement — that 
are  in  every  other  respect  suitable  for  advanced  forms  of 
farming,  these  areas  can  be  developed  only  with  large  ex- 
penditures, especially  on  communications.  The  situation  is 
not  dissimilar,  as  we  shall  see,  to  that  of  certain  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  where  likewise  a  much  higher  use  of  the  exist- 
ing natural  resources  is  theoretically  possible,  but  where  lead- 
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ing  groups  of  owners  prefer  to  derive  a  certain  if  small  in- 
come from  the  use  of  the  land  by  indigenous  labor  to  risking 
their  own  capital  in  the  large  investments  that  are  necessary 
to  make  these  areas  more  accessible  and  to  open  them  up  for 
more  intensive  exploitation. 

Australia 

THE  LATE  AUSTRALIAN  HISTORIAN  SIR  ERNEST  SCOTT  ONCE 
expressed  the  wish  to  the  writer  that  map-makers  color  in 
blue,  like  the  ocean,  that  large  section  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent which  for  practical  purposes  is  uninhabitable.  The 
appearance  of  a  large  land  mass  has  given  the  world — and 
particularly  the  densely  populated  neighbor  states  of  Aus- 
tralia— an  erroneous  view  of  neglected  opportunity. 

After  many  studies  and  experiments,  the  government  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  easier  to  achieve  a 
higher  density  of  population  for  the  inner  belt  of  the  eastern 
coastal  region  than  for  more  central  parts  of  the  continent 
where  insufficient  rainfall  presents  an  obstacle  which  no 
technical  ingenuity  can  overcome. 

Despite  all  this,  and  despite  the  fact  that  Australian  pro- 
ducers are  handicapped  by  the  remoteness  of  their  markets, 
the  dominion  is,  of  course,  the  world's  outstanding  example 
of  white  settlement  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  lands,  without 
reliance  on  colored  labor,  and  with  complete  success  in  the 
achievement  of  a  high  cilivilization  and  one  of  the  most  en- 
viable planes  of  living  in  the  world.  If,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  Australia  should  be  able  to  devote  her  energies  to  the 
intensification  of  her  agriculture  and  the  development  of  her 
industries,  European  labor,  not  only  British,  will  find  there  a 
rich  field  of  opportunity.  And  for  this  reason  alone,  if  for 
no  other,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should  now  begin 
an  influx  of  refugee  immigrants  of  the  right  qualifications 
and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  the  nucleus  for  new  enter- 
prises that  would  support  larger  numbers  of  immigrants 
later. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  realizes  the  advantages  of 
such  gradual  infiltration.  In  1938,  it  became  convinced  that 
among  those  European  refugees  whom  Australia  attracted 
because  of  its  high  standard  of  living  and  civilization,  there 
were  many  who  had  important  contributions  to  make  to  the 
dominion's  welfare;  for  they  would  bring  with  them  not  only 
sufficient  means  for  their  immediate  self-support  but  skills, 
experience  in  the  management  of  fairly  large  enterprises,  and 
in  some  cases  even  capital.  Organized  labor,  which  is  very 
powerful  in  Australia,  at  first  suspected  that  new  business 
and  manufacturing  enterprises  under  foreign  management 
and  with  foreign  labor  would  undermine  established  wage 
standards.  However,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  refugees, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Refugee  Economic  Corporation 
and  of  local  advisory  groups,  were  scrupulously  adhering  to 
all  the  established  standards,  and  that  in  some  instances — as, 
for  example,  that  of  a  tannery  transplanted  from  Vienna — 
more  employment  opportunities  were  provided  for  Austra- 
lians than  for  the  immigrant  workers  themselves.  A  business 
organization,  Mutual  Enterprises  Proprietary,  Ltd.,  backed 
by  the  Refugee  Economic  Corporation,  was  formed  in  1938 
to  help  refugees  who  had  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
start  new  manufactures. 

Even  before  the  potential  contributions  of  the  refugee  im- 
migrants to  the  Australian  economy  had  materialized  in 
many  actual  demonstrations,  the  dominion  government  was 
so  impressed  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  various 
plans  were  being  worked  out  and  by  the  high  character  of 
the  immigrants  themselves  that  it  decided  to  raise  the  pre- 
vious quota  of  six  hundred  for  German  immigrants  to  five 
thousand  a  year  for  the  next  three  years.  Unfortunately,  the 
war  and  transportation  difficulties  have  thus  far  made  it  im- 
possible to  take  full  advantage  of  this  great  opportunity. 

North  America 

Alaska:    In  July  1939,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  issued 
a   report  entitled   "The  Problem   of  Alaskan   Development." 


On  its  basis,  Senator  King  of  Utah,  in  March  1940  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  an  Alaska  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Some  critics  have  attacked  the  report  as  erring  on  the  side 
of  overstatement  of  actual  opportunities.  They  admit  that 
Alaska  can  support  a  somewhat  higher  economic  develop- 
ment and  that  more  population  for  the  territory  is  desirable 
on  grounds  of  military  strategy.  But  they  suspect  that  the 
movement  for  a  really  substantial  addition  to  the  resident 
population  of  the  territory  comes  from  certain  groups  of 
employers  who,  certain  in  their  own  minds  that  immigrants 
will  not  stay  long  on  the  farms  that  may  be  allocated  to  them, 
look  upon  state-aided  land  settlement  as  a  good  way  to  pro- 
vide their  own  enterprises  with  more  dependable  labor  than 
they  now  have.  The  necessary  capital  investment  before  a 
farm  family  can  become  self-supporting,  these  critics  point 
out,  would  be  many  times  what  it  is  in  more  favored  regions 
— perhaps  $10,000  per  family  and  more. 

As  for  industrial  development,  it  is  contended  that  while 
there  is  plenty  of  available  water  power,  this  is  so  turbulent 
that  it  would  be  very  costly  to  tame.  Again,  while  there  is 
plenty  of  timber  for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint — one  in- 
dustry frequently  mentioned  as  promising — the  dampness  of 
the  climate  introduces  special  technical  difficulties.  In  short, 
the  same  capital  investment  applied  in  some  promising  area 
in  the  United  States  itself  would  promise  much  better  results. 

Against  this  adverse  judgment  might  be  set  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  development,  in  any  case,  is  intended  for  only 
relatively  small  initial  enterprises,  both  rural  and  urban.  From 
the  standpoint  of  refugee  settlement  it  is  less  important  than 
many  others,  also  because  under  the  King  bill  preference 
must  be  given  to  United  States  citizens  to  the  extent  of  one 
half  of  the  number  of  persons  to  be  settled.  Theoretically, 
however,  the  plan  of  associating  a  group  of  immigrant  work- 
ers with  an  equal  group  of  native  workers  in  a  joint  settle- 
ment scheme  suggests  interesting  possibilities. 

Canada:  Engaged  in  a  war  that  taxes  its  full  strength, 
Canada  is  in  no  position  to  enter  into  far-reaching  engage- 
ments for  internal  developments  of  the  sort  in  which  refugee 
immigrants  may  play  a  prominent  part.  And  yet  the  coun- 
try is  definitely  underpopulated,  in  the  sense  that  the  distri- 
bution of  its  population  has  thus  far  mainly  followed  existing 
means  of  transportation  rather  than  the  relative  natural  ad- 
vantages of  different  sections  for  permanent  settlement.  A 
wasteful  use  of  land  has  destroyed  the  possibilities  which 
large  parts  of  the  western  prairie  provinces  may  at  one  time 
have  had  for  more  intensive  agricultural  developments.  Agri- 
cultural production  has  continually  moved  farther  north  to 
virgin  lands  which  became  climatically  less  and  less  favor- 
able. What  remains  of  land  suitable  for  settlement  are  small 
"islands,"  some  of  them  far  from  means  of  transportation  and, 
of  course,  without  schools  or  other  public  services.  Farther 
south  and  east,  conditions  are  little  more  inviting;  there  is, 
however,  still  some  none-too-good  agricultural  land  in  On- 
tario and  Quebec  that  offers  a  modest  livelihood  to  additional 
settlers,  provided  they  can  take  advantage  of  such  supple- 
mentary employment  opportunities  as  mining,  lumbering,  and 
the  wood  industries.  It  is  here  that  non-British  and  non- 
French  immigrants  have  settled  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  past.  However,  the  resources  which  this  region  affords 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  world  economic  depression 
and  offer  no  attraction  for  new  settlers  unless  they  can  de- 
velop new  industries. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  the  German,  Austrian,  Belgian, 
Dutch,  Polish,  Rumanian,  Swiss,  Danish,  and  especially  the 
Czech  refugees — of  whom  there  are  about  six  thousand — 
have  done.  Canada  has  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
inflexible  immigration  law  of  the  United  States  to  welcome 
immigrants  of  exceptional  ability  and  enterprise  and  the 
large  bank  deposits  which  many  of  them  have  been  able  to 
make.  A  Canadian  writer  estimates  at  twenty  million  dollars 
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New  Worlds 


American    Friends    Service    Committee 

Mexico   has  made  a  place  for  Spanish   intellectuals  in  city  classrooms  and  in 
the  new  colonies.   A  publishing  house  of  Spanish  writers  has  been  established 


Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign 
From  Barcelona  to  Mexico.  Spanish  refugees, 
with  all  their  worldly  goods,  at  the  end  of 
a  long  trek  to  the  new  mechanized  agri- 
cultural settlement  in  Chihuahua  Province 


Refugee    Economic    Corporation 
A    newcomer's   private    poultry   farm   in    Australia,    set   up 
with    the    help    of    the    Mutual    Enterprises    organization 


Dominican    Republic   Settlement    ASMI 


In  the  West  Indies.  Cheese  made  in  the 
factory  of  the  Sosua  Settlement  in  Santo 
Domingo,  a  project  that  offers  substantial 
opportunities  for  several  hundred  families 


Kelugee    Economic    Corporation 
In   the   Philippines.   President   Quezon,   wearing   a   shirt   made  from   pineapple 
fibre,    visits   Europeans    now    settled   on    land    which    he    donated    near    Manila 


the  amount  of  capital  which  refugees  have  already  invested 
in  their  own  manufacturing  enterprises  in  Canada. 

Mexico:  About  150,000  Spanish  refugees  are  still  in  con- 
centration camps  in  Unoccupied  France,  dreading  the  day 
when,  under  the  joint  pressure  of  the  Axis  dictators,  they, 
too,  may  have  to  return  to  Spain  to  face  possible  imprison- 
ment or  death.  So  far,  about  25,000  Spanish  refugees  have 
found  their  way  to  Latin  America — between  twelve  and 
fifteen  thousand  to  Mexico,  three  thousand  to  Chile,  three 
thousand  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  rest  to  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  Argentina,  and  other  countries.  (The  Ar- 
gentine Republic  opened  its  doors  only  to  Basques,  who  are 
Catholics  in  good  standing.) 

This  transplantation  has  been  possible  because  of  two  cir- 
cumstances: first,  of  course,  the  cultural  affinity  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking peoples;  second,  the  use  of  credits  which  the 
Negrin  government  still  had  abroad  at  the  time  of  its  col- 
lapse. In  fact,  it  was  that  government  itself,  exiled  in  France, 
that  took  control  of  the  operations,  primarily  to  save  as  far 
as  possible  those  of  its  adherents  who  faced  certain  imprison- 
ment if  they  were  to  return  Spain  under  its  present  regime. 
The  movement  did  not  immediately  die  out  when  the  avail- 
able funds  were  drained,  but  has  continued  on  a  smaller 
scale  with  financial  aid  from  the  Quakers  and  other  groups. 
The  settlement  of  Spaniards  in  Mexico  is  important  not 
only  because  of  the  large  number  concerned  but  also  because 
it  is  the  most  carefully  planned.  A  technical  committee  of 
refugees  cooperates  with  the  Mexican  government  in  a  plan 
which  comprises  both  agricultural  colonization  and  individual 
guidance  and  placement.  An  immense  landed  estate  was 
bought  at  Santa  Clara  in  Chihuahua  Province,  and  other 
lands  were  leased.  These  colonies  are  gradually  being  stocked 
with  cattle.  Homes,  roads,  and  schools  have  been  built;  the 
land  itself  has  been  cleared  and  is  reported  to  be  in  good 
condition.  In  fact,  this  year's  harvest  has  been  excellent. 
The  Mexican  government  recognizes  the  possibilities  of 
using  some  of  the  Spanish  exiles  in  educational  activities  to 
counter  Nazi  propaganda.  As  a  focal  point  for  such  activity, 
President  Cardenas  has,  by  special  decree,  founded  in  Mexico 
City  a  Spanish  House  where  Spanish  and  Mexican  scholars, 
artists,  and  teachers  collaborate.  Two  new  colleges  have  been 
founded,  staffed  entirely  with  Spanish  teachers.  A  publishing 
house  founded  by  refugee  writers,  dramatists,  and  poets,  the 
Editorial  Seneca,  already  has  succeeded  in  finding  a  market 
for  its  publications  throughout  Spanish  America,  and  has 
established  branches  in  the  Argentine,  Uruguay,  and  Chile. 

Many  of  the  refugees  are  skilled  workers  in  metal  and 
wood  industries,  a  smaller  number  in  textile  and  chemical 
industries  and  in  printing.  A  surprisingly  large  proportion 
of  these  workers  and  of  formerly  independent  artisans  have 
been  placed  in  their  own  trades. 

The  Mexican  government  has  declared  its  willingness  to 
receive  all  Spanish  refugees  now  in  France;  but  the  trans- 
portation impasse  makes  this  more  a  gesture  of  friendship 
than  a  practical  resource. 

Although  Mexico  has  a  history  of  popular  antagonism 
against  immigrants  who  compete  with  natives  in  retail  busi- 
ness— one  remembers  repeated  outbreaks  of  fomented  popu- 
lar fury  against  Chinese  and  Jewish  shopkeepers — even 
Spanish  business  men  have  found  a  friendly  welcome.  Many 
of  them  have  established  themselves  in  trades  of  traditionally 
Spanish  character  that  have  not  previously  been  transplanted 
to  Mexico:  the  chocolateria,  for  example;  and  the  alpargatos 
— production  of  textile  shoes  with  corded  soles.  Where  Span- 
iards do  compete  in  trade,  the  technical  committee  of  the 
refugees  sees  to  it  that  the  workers  are  enrolled  in  the  re- 
spective trade  unions;  and  all  the  Spanish  business  men  have 
to  take  out  regular  licenses.  So  far,  almost  no  friction  has 
developed.  Senor  J.  Alvarez  del  Vayo,  former  Foreign  Min- 
ister in  Spain,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  most  of 
this  information,  mentioned  a  statement  made  to  him  by  the 
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President,  General  Cardenas,  to  the  effect  that  love  of  Spain 
in  any  case  would  have  given  a  hearty  welcome  to  these 
refugees  in  Mexico,  but  that  actually  these  have  already  won 
a  special  claim  to  the  affection  of  their  hosts  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  contribution  they  are  making  to  the  national  life 
of  the  republic.  Of  course,  there  is  no  difference  of  language, 
and  this  not  only  in  the  literal  sense  but  also  in  that  tastes, 
customs,  and  habits  are  similar,  and  that  the  social  and 
political  ideals  of  the  refugees  are  the  same  as  those  of  most 
thinking  Mexicans. 

The  Mexican  experience  with  Spaniard  refugees,  then,  il- 
lustrates the  special  advantages  of  cultural  kinship  as  a  factor 
in  successful  settlement.  It  obviates  the  loss  in  time  and  the 
mental  distress  of  an  adjustment  that  requires  the  learning 
of  a  foreign  language  and  way  of  life.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the 
case  of  Palestine,  the  point  should  perhaps  be  stressed  that 
the  spiritual  impulse  of  a  common  idealistic  purpose  is  the 
most  important  factor. 

South  America 

Chile:  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  valiant  part 
which  the  Republic  of  Chile  is  playing  in  the  reception  of 
refugees  from  the  combined  fury  of  the  Franco  government 
and  the  German  Gestapo.  Dr.  Oscar  Schmacke,  the  Chilean 
Finance  Minister,  told  friends  at  the  recent  Panama  Con- 
ference that  when  he  left  Santiago  only  six  of  all  the  Span- 
ish refugees  were  without  a  job.  At  a  conference  held  in 
Mexico  City  last  February,  the  Chilean  delegation  offered  on 
behalf  of  their  country  the  reception  of  three  thousand  more 
Spanish  refugees;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  the  lack  of 
means  of  transportation  set  up  a  formidable  obstacle. 

Chile  also  has  been  exceptionally  hospitable  to  Jewish  and 
other  European  refugees.  The  fact  that  150  refugee  families 
had  been  farmers  in  Europe  and  needed  little  further  train- 
ing was  a  helpful  factor.  A  majority  of  the  refugees,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  been  placed,  with  the  aid  of  a  revolving 
loan  fund,  in  a  great  variety  of  non-agricultural  occupations. 

South-central  Chile  has  a  long  history  of  successful  im- 
migrant settlement  by  Germans,  Swiss,  English,  French,  and 
Spaniards.  The  area,  once  forested,  is  now  largely  cleared 
and  occupied;  and  the  prospects  for  large  scale  agricultural 
settlement  are  not  especially  bright.  However,  many  talks 
with  Chilean  officials  have  convinced  the  present  writer 
that  this  southern  republic  still  has  large  opportunities  of 
economic  growth.  Moreover,  with  its  excellent  climate,  mag- 
nificent scenery  and  mineral  springs,  it  will  one  day  become 
a  second  Switzerland,  one  of  the  world's  favorite  vacation 
areas.  It  has  a  progressive  government  which  has  shown 
that  it  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  country's  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  commercial  possibilities. 

Peru:  Two  thousand  refugees,  approximately,  have  found 
their  way  to  Peru.  Potentially,  this  rich  country  has  a  large 
area  suitable  for  agricultural  settlement  in  the  eastern  Andean 
valley  zone.  But  large  sums  would  be  needed  to  open  up  this 
area  for  intensive  agricultural  uses;  and  political  conditions 
are  distinctly  unfavorable.  The  hacienda  system,  with  its 
exploitation  of  cheap  labor,  would  offer  formidable  compe- 
tition to  any  self-supporting  rural  settlement  insisting  on  a 
high  plane  of  living. 

Bolivia:  Physically,  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  in 
Peru.  The  white  population  is  smaller  than  in  the  coastal 
republics,  and  the  government  has  been  among  the  most 
liberal  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  immigration.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  very  circumstance  soon  led  to  complications  when 
the  stream  of  European  refugees  started  to  flow.  Too  many 
of  those  who  went  to  Bolivia  were  of  categories  which  other 
countries  refused  to  accept:  the  aged,  persons  with  physical 
disabilities,  or  just  simply  those  with  no  special  qualifica- 
tions for  making  a  living.  The  situation  was  complicated  by 
the  physical  difficulty  of  adapting  to  the  high  altitude  of  La 
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Paz.  The  La  Paz  government  was  disappointed  and  would 
have  reversed  its  policy,  had  not  an  exceptionally  enterprising 
Jewish  resident  of  the  republic  come  to  the  rescue  with  a 
planned  demonstration  that  European  immigrants  could  be 
settled  on  virgin  land  in  the  rich  Yungas  district  with  at 
least  the  same  degree  of  success  that  had  attended  the  settle- 
ment of  Bolivian  Indians. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Bolivian  refugee  settlement  promises 
to  become  an  outstanding  success.  The  settlers'  adjustment 
has  been  in  marked  contrast  with  the  difficulty  which  the 
government  had  experienced  in  its  effort  to  acclimatize  na- 
tive peons  who,  coming  from  the  much  higher  altitudes  of 
the  Andes,  were  found  to  be  lacking  both  in  physical  fitness 
and  in  ambition.  The  American  Jewish  Joint  Agricultural 
Corporation  and  the  Refugee  Economic  Corporation  have 
each  contributed  |50,000  for  the  initiation  of  the  project. 

Argentina:  Despite  a  long  history  of  successful  colonization 
by  immigrants  of  many  nationalities,  and  despite  the  im- 
mense area  that  remains  undercultivated  from  the  stand- 
point of  modern  technical  possibilities,  the  great  southern 
republic  is  at  present  hostile  to  further  immigration.  Apart 
from  questions  of  internal  and  external  politics,  the  principal 
consideration  seems  to  be  that  Argentina  will  benefit  eco- 
nomically more  in  the  near  future  from  building  up  its  in- 
dustries than  from  adding  to  its  volume  of  agricultural  raw 
exports  which  it  has  been  so  difficult  of  late  to  market  ad- 
vantageously. 

For  the  present,  settlement  possibilities  in  the  underpopu- 
lated southern  provinces  are  more  or  less  theoretical.  Enor- 
mous funds  would  be  needed  to  open  up  those  sections.  Quite 
different,  however,  is  the  situation  in  many  parts  of  central 
and  northern  Argentina  where  the  greatest  obstacle  to  large 
scale  developments  probably  is  the  concentration  of  owner- 
ship in  huge  estates  and  the  power  of  the  great  landlords  to 
make  large  incomes. 

The  Argentine  situation  illustrates  the  asset  of  a  well  estab- 
lished community  of  those  nationalities  from  which  refugees 
are  drawn.  The  Jewish  Colonization  Association,  for  ex- 
ample, is  supported  by  the  energy  of  prominent  Jewish  citi- 
zens who,  although  many  of  them  have  fully  entered  into 
Argentine  social  life,  have  come  to  recognize  their  responsi- 
bility to  their  fellow-religionists  in  the  present  world  emer- 
gency. 

Brazil:  With  the  vastness  of  its  unused  territory,  Brazil 
theoretically  offers  stupendous  prospects.  In  its  need  for 
added  man  power,  Brazil  has  fostered  a  liberalism  in  racial 
and  cultural  relations  which  is  unique.  Nevertheless,  all  re- 
cent reports  stress  the  difficulties  which  the  growth  of  self- 
contained  ethnic  minorities  has  created  for  the  country  now 
that,  with  a  catastrophically  diminished  world  market  for 
its  principal  export  products,  it  is  facing  serious  economic 
disorganization. 

Although  it  can  absorb  an  immense  additional  white  popu- 
lation, Brazil  is  no  longer  hospitable  to  immigrants  unless 
they  have  talents  to  fit  them  into  the  country's  economic  life 
and  are  equipped  with  capital  resources  to  make  them  self- 
supporting  from  the  start.  Under  these  conditions,  the  Jew- 
ish Colonization  Association  has  been  looking,  more  espe- 
cially, for  opportunities  to  introduce  new  agricultural  in- 
dustries. 

In  the  past,  funds  for  large  scale  colonies  have  been  forth- 
coming only  in  the  case  of  projects  aiming  at  the  settlement 
of  solid  ethnic  groups  whose  economic  operations  and  social 
life,  because  of  the  large  sums  involved,  tended  to  remain 
under  alien  control.  To  repetitions  of  this  kind  of  develop- 
ment, the  Brazilian  government  is  now  opposed.  Generally 
speaking,  then,  refugee  immigration  to  Brazil  is  now  re- 
stricted to  persons  who  already  have  relatives  or  other  con- 
nections in  the  country.  In  Brazil  and  also  in  other  South 
American  countries,  fear  of  anti-Semitism  influences  many 


decisions  and  holds  back  the  progress  of  a  successful  immi- 
grant adjustment.  Influential  Jewish  residents  often  hesitate 
to  devote  their  energies  to  problems  of  the  Jewish  community 
even  when  they  are  generous  in  their  financial  contribution. 

British  Guiana:  This  colony  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer 
accommodation  to  European  refugees.  Although  from  such 
knowledge  as  was  available,  experts  doubted  that  the  colony 
could  offer  advantages  comparable  with  those  of  other  pos- 
sible settlement  areas,  a  careful  study  was  made;  and  it  may 
be  that  the  example  set  in  this  instance  of  scientific  inquiry 
into  all  the  relevant  circumstances  will  prove  of  more  im- 
portance for  the  world  task  as  a  whole  than  the  very  limited 
actual  opportunity  which  the  colony  affords. 

The  British  Council  of  German  Jewry  established  a  small 
refugee  settlement  only  about  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  in 
an  area  that  has  nothing  especially  to  recommend  it  except, 
perhaps,  as  a  point  of  departure  for  larger — and  more  risky 
— ventures  in  white  settlement  when  time  and  circumstances 
permit. 

Two  points  in  the  refugee  commission's  report  to  parlia- 
ment on  this  project  are  worth  mentioning  because  of  their 
bearing  on  other  similar  proposals:  it  emphasizes  that  in  an 
isolated  region  the  village  and  not  the  family  must  be  the 
unit  of  settlement;  and  it  points  incidentally  to  the  advantage 
of  a  choice  of  settlement  area  that  can  take  over  a  going 
concern  as  a  nucleus  for  productive  operations,  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  time  lost  in  experimentation. 

Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela:  In  the  availability  of 
rich  and  unexploited  cultivable  land  areas  in  the  interior, 
these  tropical  republics  offer  opportunities  for  refugee  settle- 
ment comparable  with  the  best  in  Bolivia  and  Peru.  But  all 
of  them  suffer  from  very  inadequate  systems  of  internal 
transportation,  with  the  result  that  settlement,  when  it  has 
been  attempted,  usually  has  taken  place  not  on  the  most 
suited  land  but  on  land  near  the  coast. 

Now,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a  hardy  pioneer  in  a  northern 
landscape  with  the  stimulating  change  of  the  seasons;  quite 
another  to  play  that  role  in  the  enervating  heat  and  damp- 
ness of  the  tropics.  One  has  no  right  to  blame  the  two  hun- 
dred or  so  Jewish  refugees  who  were  placed  out  on  farms  in 
Ecuador — farms  which,  incidentally,  were  not  even  of  espe- 
cially good  soil  quality — and  in  about  three  months  were  all 
back  again  under  the  shade  trees  of  Quito.  Such  incidents, 
of  course,  hinder  progress. 

It  is  no  historical  accident  that  the  potentially  rich  but 
more  or  less  inaccessible  hinterlands  of  these  South  American 
countries  in  the  tropics  are  underpopulated.  They  are  of  sec- 
ondary importance  to  any  systematic  improvement  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  world's  natural  resources  while  so  many 
other  opportunities  still  beckon. 

Central  America 

WHAT  HAS  JUST  BEEN  SAID  is  TRUE  ALSO,  WITH  MINOR  MODIFI- 
cations,  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Central  America.  Not 
even  the  enthusiasts  for  white  settlement  in  the  tropics  can 
make  a  good  case,  as  a  rule,  for  openings  in  countries  which 
no  one  would  choose  to  live  in  if  he  could  just  as  well  live 
elsewhere,  and  particularly  when  such  openings  are  con- 
ditioned by  large  initial  investments  with  no  certain  promise 
of  return. 

There  are,  however,  exceptional  circumstances  that  should 
be  recognized.  Take  Guatemala,  for  instance.  Because  of 
the  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  the  unspoiled  survival  of  its  in- 
digenous arts,  and  its  nearness  to  the  United  States,  this 
country  has  of  late  become  popular  with  American  tourists. 
One  could  imagine  an  enterprise  which,  with  the  aid  of  refu- 
gee settlers  chosen  for  experience  in  transportation,  in  hotel 
management,  and  in  a  dozen  auxiliary  vocations,  might  de- 
velop Guatemala  as  a  great  modern  winter  tourist  resort  for 
North  Americans. 
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Or  take  British  Honduras.  Here  a  unique  venture  takes 
for  its  point  of  departure  not  the  existence  of  some  unutilized 
natural  resource  but  the  skill  of  the  native  people  and  the 
desire  of  the  colonial  administration  to  relieve  a  depressed 
economy  by  the  introduction  of  new  industries.   A  Budapest 
firm,  international  distributors  of  peasant  hand  embroideries, 
asked  the  British  Colonial  Office  for  permission  to  send  a 
group  of  Hungarian  and  German  families  to  Honduras  to 
set  up  a  new  center  for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
craft  products.    Eighty  families,  all  of  them  refugees  from 
Nazi  oppression  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  women 
skilled  embroiderers  and  the  men  trained  in  other  crafts,  espe- 
cially those  connected  with  woodworking,  are  to  be  selected 
for  settlement,  assisted  by  the  Refugee  Economic  Corporation 
which  also  is  advancing  the  modest  capital  needed  to  set  them 
up  in  an  industrial  colony  near  the  city  of  Cayo  in  the  Hon- 
duras highlands.    The  climate  there  is  agreeable,  the  con- 
struction of  homes  not  too  expensive,  and  the  cost  of  living 
low.    A  good  road  and  river  boats  connect  the  region  with 
the  capital  and  port  city  of  Belize.    A  school  and  a  Jewish 
community  organization  are  part  of  the  plan.    The  settlers 
are  bound  under  the  agreement  to  stay  in  the  colony  at  least 
until  they  have  acquired  citizenship.    The  British  Honduras 
government  is  encouraging  the  project  by  permitting  tools, 
machines,  and  furniture  to  come  in  free  of  duty.   Friends  in 
the  United  States  will  help  some  of  these  families  to  buy  their 
homes  and  garden  plots.   While  other  art  industries  also  are 
contemplated,  the  immediate  aim  is  to  teach  about  a  thousand 
natives  the  colored  embroidery  for  which  Hungary  has  long 
been  famous  and  for  which  there  is  a  considerable  market  in 
North   America.    The   sponsoring   organizations   will   see   to 
it  that  the  transplantation  of  a  home  industry  will  not  be- 
come a  means  of  profiting  from  the  cheap  labor  of  natives. 

West  Indies 

SANTO  DOMINGO  ALONE  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WEST  In- 
dian archipelago  offers  substantial  opportunities  for  refugee 
settlement.  The  Sosua  Settlement  on  the  north  coast  of 
Santo  Domingo  is  the  only  project  of  really  large  dimensions 
to  arise  directly  out  of  the  Evian  Conference.  The  Dominican 
Republic  Settlement  Association,  under  an  agreement  signed 
last  January  with  the  government  of  that  country,  is  entitled 
to  bring  one  hundred  thousand  European  refugees  to  the 
island  republic  on  terms  that  permit  of  effective  planning  and 
that  safeguard  the  project  against  possible  later  interferences 
with  wise  policies  of  selection  of  immigrants  and  allocation 
of  funds  to  different  phases  of  economic  enterprise. 

From  the  Dominican  standpoint,  the  project  answers  a 
need  for  additional  European  population.  Even  before  the 
Evian  Conference,  the  Dominican  government  looked  over 
Europe  in  search  of  some  source  of  white  population  which 
would  bring  with  it  skills,  energy,  prestige,  and  capital. 

At  Evian  the  offer  of  the  Dominican  Republic  was  not 
taken  especially  seriously.  A  section  of  the  press,  which  had 
expected  greater  things  from  much  richer  countries,  treated 
it  as  a  sort  of  comic  relief  in  a  depression  situation.  However, 
the  United  States  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Political 
Refugees,  when  it  came  to  investigate  the  offer,  found  it  de- 
cidedly promising;  and  on  its  advice  our  own  government  has 
taken  every  occasion  to  express  its  interest  in  the  project. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  President,  Generalissimo  Rafael 
Leonidas  Trujillo,  the  Dominican  Republic  already  had,  after 
a  devastating  hurricane  ten  years  ago,  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  build  solidly  for  the  future.  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
American  engineers  who  have  examined  in  detail  the  bridges, 
roads,  public  buildings,  and  other  works  constructed  by  the 
government  to  initiate  a  program  of  economic  rehabilitation. 
The  association,  under  the  agreement,  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  complete  the  maximum  settlement  permitted.  The 
Dominican  government  approves  of  its  policy  to  start  with 
smaller  numbers  until  the  conditions  have  been  demon- 
strated under  which  the  introduction  of  larger  ones  will 
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promise  the  greatest  measure  of  success.  The  area  selected 
for  the  initial  project,  a  tract  of  some  26,000  acres,  originally 
intended  as  an  outright  gift  by  President  Trujillo  who  had 
bought  it  some  years  before  from  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, has  been  entered  in  the  books  as  his  share  in  the  capi- 
tal. The  land  has  been  improved,  and  part  of  it  is  under 
cultivation.  The  initial  program  calls  for  the  settling  of  five 
hundred  families;  but  the  European  war  and  shortage  of 
ships  have  slowed  up  the  progress.  While  two  thousand  visas 
have  already  been  granted  by  the  Dominican  government  on 
the  association's  recommendation,  and  some  1,200  refugees 
are  waiting  for  ships,  only  seventy  families  so  far  have 
reached  their  destination,  most  of  them  German,  Czechoslo- 
vak and  Austrian  Jews  or  "Aryans"  married  to  Jews.  An- 
other fifty-one  are  on  the  way  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Once  again,  the  value  of  painstaking  preliminary  investi- 
gation must  be  stressed.  Those  made  for  the  Settlement  As- 
sociation by  a  group  of  agricultural  experts  made  available  by 
the  United  States  government  are  models  of  thoroughness. 
They  cover  everything  from  suitable  types  of  houses  to  the 
markets  for  possible  Dominican  products.  On  the  basis  of 
adequate  technical  information,  cattle  have  been  bought,  food 
crops  have  been  planted  for  home  consumption,  a  banana 
plantation  has  been  started,  also  a  coconut  plantation,  and  ex- 
perimental fields  have  been  sown  with  grasses  for  the  pro- 
duction of  essential  oils.  In  the  selection  of  settlers,  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  families  and  individuals  expected  at 
once  to  enter  into  productive  work,  and  "trainees" — an  ugly 
word  which  the  writer  would  prefer  to  avoid  but  which  has 
become  current  as  meaning  a  person  who  is  part  student, 
part  apprentice,  and  with  a  definite  promise  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  full  self-support.  Special  dormitories  are  being 
built  for  these  young  people  and  for  their  schooling. 

Santo  Domingo  itself  is  a  consumer  of  innumerable  im- 
ported commodities  for  many  of  which  home  products  could 
be  substituted  in  the  course  of  time.  The  thing  to  look  for, 
then,  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  a  demonstration,  prob- 
ably large  enough  to  be  convincing,  of  the  diverse  ways  in 
which  the  settlement  of  refugees,  carefully  selected,  trained, 
and  guided,  can  raise  the  level  of  life  at  many  points. 

Conclusion 

THE  PREVIOUS  SENTENCE  ALREADY  EMBODIES  THE  MAIN  FIND- 
ing  of  this  brief  and  admittedly  incomplete  survey. 

Success  in  refugee  settlement,  we  have  seen,  involves 
many  factors  which  the  refugees  themselves  cannot  con- 
trol. By  the  time  they  arrive  to  play  their  part,  the  main 
lines  for  their  functioning  may  already  have  been  laid 
down  by  others.  Or  if  they  come  as  individuals,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  wisdom  and  practical  common  sense  of 
those  to  whom  they  turn  for  guidance. 

If  the  magnitude  of  the  total  activity  for  and  with  the 
refugees  at  this  time  seems  distressingly  inadequate,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  nevertheless  this  activity  is  of 
great  significance  for  the  future.  As  one  looks  into  that 
future,  it  seems  probable  that  the  twentieth  century  will 
one  day  be  described  as  the  era  when  questions  of  popu- 
lation redistribution  first  received  systematic  study  and 
systematic  experimental  treatment  on  the  basis  of  scienti- 
fically ascertained  facts.  Migration  is  no  answer  to  the 
many  strains  in  our  social  life.  But  it  can  be  made  the 
means  of  alleviating  conditions  that  have  become  intoler- 
able and  of  transfusing  the  dynamic  of  progress.  Thus  the 
refugee  becomes  a  pioneer  in  a  more  social  sense  than 
that  of  being  merely  a  person  who  carves  himself  a  new 
existence  out  of  the  wilderness  in  some  remote  corner  of 
the  world.  He  is  a  conscious  builder,  with  others,  of  a 
new  world  which  neither  arrogance  nor  ignorance  shall 
be  allowed  to  destroy. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


National  Agencies  in  the  United  States  Dealing  with  Refugee  Problems 

When  the  Survey  Graphic  published  a  list  of  national  refugee  agencies  in  the  first  "Calling  America"  number  in 
February  1939,  the  term  "refugee"  only  implied  a  person,  who,  because  of  racial,  religious,  or  political  persecution, 
was  permanently  banished  from  or  had  no  legal  status  in  his  homeland.  Today  their  number  has  been  multiplied 
many  times,  not  only  as  a  result  of  increasing  persecution  but  also  by  the  addition  of  a  new  group  —  millions 
temporarily  dispersed  because  of  war  conditions  abroad.  To  attempt  to  make  an  authoritative  list  of  agencies  serving 
both  these  categories  would  be  impossible,  not  only  because  of  the  necessary  research  involved,  but  because  of  space 
limitations.  While  this  list  brings  up  to  date  the  earlier  one,  including  representative  agencies  more  recently  organ- 
ized, it  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive,  nor  to  evaluate  the  organizations  on  the  basis  of  importance,  budget  or  any 
other  criterion.  This  list  includes  the  major  American  agencies  concerned  with  the  stateless  segment  of  refugees. 


American  Committee  for 
Christian  Refugees 

287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
Personal  Service,   165   W.  46  St. 
Chm.  Dr.  E.  Graham  Wilson 
Service  Dir.  Evelyn  Kersey 
Pres.  James  M.  Speers 

The  American  Cpmmittee  for  Chris- 
tian Refugees  aids  Protestant  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  oppression.  A  service 
department  in  New  York  City  with 
branches  in  other  cities  deals  with 
problems  of  migration,  case  work, 
resettlement,  and  vocational  adjust- 
ment. 


American  Committee  to  Save 
Refugees 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Chm.  Prof.  Walter  Rautenstrauch 
Exec.    Sec.   Lily  Turner 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation is  to  secure  transportation  to 
this  hemisphere  for  refugees  of  vari- 
our  nationalities  who,  as  exiles  from 
their  native  country,  have  sought 
asylum  in  France.  Especially  con- 
cerned with  those  having  visas,  the 
organization  aims  in  the  meanwhile 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
them,  many  of  whom  are  in  French 
concentration  camps  or  without 
means  of  support. 


American  Friends  of 
German  Freedom 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Chm.   Reinhold  Neibuhr 
Sec.    Mary    Fox 
Treas.   Adolph    Held 

A  fundamental  purpose  of  this  or- 
ganization is  to  give  material  aid  to 
Germans  and  Austrian*  whose  anti- 
Nazi  activities  directed  to  the  cause 
of  German  freedom  has  put  them  in 
special  danger. 


American    Friends    Service 
Committee 

28  South  12  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chm.  Rufus  M.  Jones 

Exec.    Sec.    Clarence    E.    Pickett 

Maintains  a  service  throughout 
Europe  _  to  provide  technical  advice 
to  candidates  for  emigration  due  to 
racial  and  political  prejudice,  and 
relief  of  war-stricken  people,  notably 
in  unoccupied  France.  Through  rep- 
resentatives in  Mexico  and  Cuba  and 
through  other  contacts,  service  is 
extended  to  refugees  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Cooperates  with  various  agencies 
to  develop  resettlement  and  retrain- 
ing of  refugees  in  this  country. 


American  Jewish  Congress 
Women's  Division 

50  West  68  St.,  New  York 
Chm.  Mrs.  Stephen  S.  Wise 
Exec.  Sec.  Hilda  Kassell 

The  women's  division  has  established 
three  shelters  in  New  York  City  for 
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refugees  regardless  of  religious  affili- 
ation. Living  quarters  and  meals  are 
provided  without  charge  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  guests,  usually  for 
one  month  or  until  they  find  em- 
ployment. Music  rooms,  libraries, 
and  writing  rooms  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  guests,  their  friends, 
and  relatives.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  refugees  are  cared  for  at  a 
time. 


American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee 

100   East  42  St.,   New   York 
Chm.  Paul  Baerwald 
Exec.  Vice-Chm.  Joseph   C.   Hy- 
man 

The  major  American  agency  which 
has  rendered  assistance  to  distressed 
Jews  and  Jewish  communities  abroad 
since  the  first  World  War,  and 
which  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
current  refugee  work  throughout  the 
world.  While  not  engaged  in  serv- 
ing refugees  in  the  United  States,  it 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
National  Coordinating  Committee, 
now  the  National  Refugee  Service. 
The  JDC  has  expended  large  sums 
for  relief  work,  emigration  aid, 
economic  assistance,  education  and 
kindred  services  in  all  the  belligerent 
countries  in  Europe  and  assists 
refugee  committees  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Far  East. 


Committee  for  Catholic 
Refugees  from  Germany 

265  West  14  St.,  New  York 
Chm.    The    Most     Rev.    Joseph 
F.      Rummel,      LL.D.,      Arch- 
bishop of   New   Orleans 
Exec.  Dir.  Rev.  Emil  N.  Konora 

Organized  in  1936  by  the  American 
Hierarchy  upon  appeal  from  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  Germany,  this 
committee  aids  refugees  in  the 
United  States  in  their  economic, 
social,  and  religious  adjustment. 
Carries  on  immigration  and  resettle- 
ment programs  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference and  other  Catholic  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country. 


Dominican  Republic  Settle- 
ment Association 

165   Broadway,   New  York 
Chm.    James    N.     Rosenberg 
Exec.    Sec.    Mrs.    Rebecca   Hour- 
wich    Reyher 

This  is  a  non-sectarian  non-profit 
organization  primarily  concerned 
with  settling  strong,  young  refugees 
from  Europe  on  the  land  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


Emergency  Committee  in  Aid 
of  Displaced  Foreign 
Medical  Scientists 

165  West  46  St.,  New  York 
Chm.  Dr.  Emanuel  Libman 
Exec.   Sec.    Harry   D.    Biele 

A    non-sectarian    committee    dealing 


with  physicians  engaged  in  labora- 
tory or  clinical  research  and  train- 
ing. Makes  grants  to  American  in- 
stitutions for  refugee  medical  scien- 
tists upon  application  from  the  in- 
stitutions. 


Emergency  Committee  in  Aid 
of  Displaced  Foreign  Scholars 

2  West  45    St.,    New   York 
Chm.    Stephen    Duggan 
Exec.    Sec.    Betty    Drury 

IJeals  with  selected  group  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars  regardless  of 
religion  for  whom  arrangements  are 
made  in  American  and  other  univer- 
sities for  appointmen  ts  to  teaching 
and  other  posts. 


lists  active  cooperation  of  local  con- 
gregations in  attempting  to  resettle 
them. 


Emergency  Rescue  Committee 

122  East  42   St.,   New   York 
Chm.   Dr.   Frank   Kingdon 
Exec.    Sec.    Mildred    Adams 

Formed  July  1,  1940  as  an  emer- 
gency committee  to  rescue  from 
Europe  fighters  of  totalitarianism — 
scholars,  writers,  artists,  labor  lead- 
ers— in  particular  danger  due  to  the 
fall  of  France,  it  seeks  to  facilitate 
their  evacuation  to  the  United  States 
and  other  neutral  countries. 


Episcopal  Committee  for 
European  Refugees 

281   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
Hon.  Chm.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 

St.    George   Tucker 
Chm.   The    Rt.    Rev.    Paul  Jones 
Exec.  Sec.  Rev.  Almon  R.  Pepper 
Resource  Sec.   Edith  M.  Denison 

Cooperates  closely  with  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Christian  Refu- 
gees and  the  National  Refugee  Serv- 
ice in  the  adjustment  and  resettle- 
ment of  refugees.  Its  educational 
activities  are  directed  toward  inter- 
preting the  problems  and  needs  of 
refugees  and  creating  an  intelligent 
attitude  toward  them. 


German   Jewish   Children's  Aid 

165   West  46  St.,  New  York 
Act.   Chm.  Joseph   C.   Hyman 
Dir.    Placements,    Lotte   Marcuse 

By  virtue  of  a  special  understanding 
with  our  government,  permission  was 
granted  to  this  committee  to  bring 
a  limited  number  of  children  from 
Germany  into  the  United  States,  to 
be  placed  with  private  families  until 
they  become  self-supporting.  Sup- 
orted by  the  National  Council  of 
ewish  Women,  the  work  is  admin- 
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istered  by  the  National  Refugee 
Service,  Inc.  Cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Committee  for  the 
Care  of  European  Children  in  the 
case  of  German  children  now  in 
liritain,  the  GJCA  handles  directly 
children  still  in  Germany. 

Hadassah — Youth  Aliyah 

1860   Broadway,   New  York 
Pres.    Mrs.   David   de    Sola    Pool 
Chm.  Youth  Aliyah,  Mrs.   David 
Greenberg 

Concerned  with  taking  young  odoles- 
cents  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
seventeen  from  Central  Europe  to 
Palestine,  Youth  Aliyah  maintains 
and  educates  them  for  two  and  one- 
half  years  in  seventy-four  agricul- 
tural cooperatives  and  three  trade 
schools.  Since  1933,  over  6,200  chil- 
dren have  thus  been  settled  in 
Palestine,  while  at  present  there  are 
approximately  1,600  children  tem- 
porarily in  other  European  countries 
with  certificates  to  enter  Palestine, 
awaiting  final  arrangements  to  go 
there  via  Russia,  Syria,  and  Turkey 
under  Youth  Aliyah  auspices. 


Exiled  Writers  Committee 
381    Fourth   Ave.,   New   York 
Chm.    Leonard    Mins 

Affiliated  with  the  League  of  Ameri- 
can Writers,  this  organization  aims 
to  arrange  transportation  for  writers 
from  Europe  to  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  cooperating  with  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Political  Refugees  to  secure  neces- 
sary visas. 


Federaj  Council  of  Churches 

of  Christ  in  America 

297   Fourth   Ave.,   New   York 
Pres.    Rev.    George    A.    Buttrick 
Gen.    Sec.    Rev.    Samuel    McCrea 
Cavert 

Cultivates  through  the  churches  an 
interest  in  refugees  and  an  under- 
standing of  their  problems,  and  en- 


Hebrew  Sheltering  and 
Immigrant  Aid  Society  of 
America 

425  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
Pres.  Abraham   Herman 
Exec.  Dir.  Isaac  L.  Asofsky 

Along  with  its  general  program  of 
years  standing  of  service  to  immi- 
grants, the  HIAS  assists  Jewish  ref- 
ugees by  meeting  incoming  immi- 
grants on  arrival,  provides  food  and 
shelter  to  refugee  families  as  well  as 
to  single  men  at  headquarters,  and 
offers  an  employment  service.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Jewish  Coloni- 
zation Association,  it  maintains  ol- 
fices  in  European  and  South  Amer- 
ican countries  and  the  Far  East  serv- 
ing refugees  and  immigrants. 


Hospites  (American  Social 
Workers  Hospitality  Group) 

130  East  22  St.,  New  York 
Chm.  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn 
Sec.  Joanna  C.  Colcord 

This  organization  is  designed  to  as- 
sist displaced  social  workers  in  their 
own  countries  or  as  refugees  else- 
where. 
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International  Catholic 
Office  for  Refugee  Affairs 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York 
Chm.    The     Most    Rev.    Joseph 
F.      Rummel,      LL.D.,     Arch- 
bishop  of   New    Orleans 
Act.   Sec.  Dr.  F.  W.   Hess 

This  office  investigates  the  possi- 
bilities of  immigration  to  and  coloni- 
zation in  South  American  countries. 
It  maintains  a  mail  department  in 
the  Netherlands  to  locate  the  where- 
abouts of  refugees  in  Europe  for 
relatives  and  friends  in  the  United 
States. 


International  Migration  Service 

122  East  22  St.,  New  York 
Chm.  Joseph   P.  Chamberlain 
Dir.  George  L.  Warren 

Gives  technical  advice  and  case  work 
service  to  refugees,  to  people  con- 
cerned with  special  refugee  families 
abroad,  to  educational  institutions 
interested  in  refugee  students  and 
professions,  and  to  local  agencies 
with  refugee  clients.  Through  these 
agencies,  it  locates  relatives  and  re- 
sources of  refugees  in  the  United 
States.  Branches  and  correspond- 
ents abroad  refer  cases  to  the  IMS. 


International  Relief  Association 

2  West  43   St.,   New   York 
Chm.    Charles    A.    Beard 
Exec.    Sec.    Sheba    Strunsky 

Offers   relief  and   migration   services 
to  anti-fascist   refugees   abroad. 


International  Student  Service 

8  West  40  St.;  New  York 

Chm.    Clyde    Eapleton 

Act.   Gen.    Sec.   Robert   G.    Spiv- 

ack 
Ref.    Sec1.    Irwin   Ross 

This  non-sectarian  organization, 
which  has  assisted  refugees  since 
1933,  is  concerned  with  placing 
refugee  students  of  exceptional 
promise  in  American  universities. 


Jewish  Agricultural  Society 

301   East  14  St.,  New  York 
Hon.   Pres.  Lewis  L.   Strauss 
Pres.    Francis   F.    Rosenbaum 
Gen.    Mgr.    Gabriel   Davidson 

Founded  in  1900  to  encourage  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  among  Jews 
in  the  United  States,  its  present  pro- 
gram includes  refugees.  Information 
on  agricultural  matters,  guidance 
and  advice  to  prospective  farm  buy- 
ers, farm  loans,  placement  in  farm 
jobs,  and  agricultural  education  by 
way  of  farm  visits  are  among  serv- 
ices offered.  A  refugee  training  farm 
near  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey,  is 
maintained. 


Musicians  Emergency  Fund 
113   West   57   St.,   New   York 
Chm.   Walter  Damrosch 
Exec.     Dir.    Mme.    Yolanda 
Mero-Irion 

While  organized  primarily  to  aid 
American  musicians,  this  organiza- 
tion cooperates  by  evaluating  the 
proficiency  of  musicians  coming  from 
Europe  and  advising  about  possible 
positions. 


National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women 

1819   Broadway,    New    York 
Pres.   Mrs.   Maurice  L.   Goldman 
Exec.   Sec.   Mrs.    Sophia   M. 

Robison 
Chm.,    Service   to   Foreign   Born, 

Mrs.   Julius    E.    Flink 

Active  for  the  past  forty-five  years 
in  assisting  the  foreign  born  woman 
and  girl  adjust  herself  in  her  new 
environment,  representatives  of  the 
council  meet  new  arrivals  at  the 
piers  and  assist  them  in  making  ar- 
rangements to  reach  their  destina- 
tions, where  they  are  helped  in  their 
adjustment  problems  by  local  coun- 
cil sections  throughout  the  country. 
Gives  technical  advice  <  and  infor- 
mation and  handles  international 
cases,  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  its  sections  and  other  social 
agencies  here  and  abroad.  At  pres- 
ent the  greater  part  of  its  case  load 
consists  of  German  and  other 
refugees. 


National  Board,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association 

600    Lexington   Ave.,   New   York 
Pres.   Mrs.   Henry  A.   Ingraham 
Gen.  Sec.  Emma  P.  Hirth 
Com.    on     Refugees :     Chm.     Dr. 

Emily       G.       Hickman ;       Sec. 

Mabel   Brown   Ellis 

Cooperates  with  other  refugee  agen- 
cies, interfaith  and  national  church 
organizations,  and  national  women's 
groups  in  programs  of  education, 
legislation,  and  action  for  refugees. 
Stimulates  programs  in  local  associa- 
tions throughout  the  country  and 
works  closely  with  foreign  member 
associations  of  the  world's  YWCA. 


National  Federation  of 

Settlements 

147  Ave.  B,  New  York 
Pres.  Alice  P.  Gannett 
Sec.  Lillie  M.  Peck 

Places  refugees  in  settlement  houses 
throughout  the  United   States. 


National  Refugee  Service 

165   West  46   St.,   New   York 
Chm.    Board,    Joseph    P.    Cham- 
berlain 

Pres.   William   Rosenwald 
Exec.   Dir.   William   Haber 

The  program  of  the  NRS  is  based  on 
systematic  resettlement  of  newcom- 
ers in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  where  opportunities  are  fav- 
orable for  economic  and  social  in- 
tegration into  the  American  scene. 
This  work  is  carried  on  with  the 
close  cooperation  of  more  than  750 
local  committees  which  absorb 
refugees  on  a  pre-pledged  quota 
basis.  For  refugees  in  New  York 
City,  the  NRS  provides  employment 
and  training  guidance,  and  tem- 
porary financial  aid  to  newcomers 
who  have  not  yet  made  their  ad- 
justment. A  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  social  and  cultural  orienta- 
tion is  offered.  Problems  of  spe- 
cial groups  are  handled  by  the  NRS 
through  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Resettlement  of  Foreign  Physi- 
cians, National  Committee  on 
Refugee  Jewish  Ministers,  and  the 
National  Committee  for  Refugee 
Musicians. 


National  Travelers  Aid 
Association 

425   Fourth  Ave.,   New   York 
Pres.    Mrs.    John    Jay    O'Connor 
Gen.    Dir.    Miss    Bertha    McCall 

Concerned  with  the  problems  of 
persons  in  transit,  the  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association  {the  cen- 
tral agency  of  Travelers  Aid  Socie- 
ties and  representatives  in  various 
localities  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  developing,  strengthening,  and 
maintaining  a  coordinated  and  co- 
operative chain  of  service  throughout 
the  nation) ,  serves  refugees  along 
with  other  groups. 


New  World  Resettlement  Fund 

2  West  43  St.,  New  York 
Chm.     Oswald     Garrison    Villard 
Nat.    Sec.    John    Dos    Passes 
Exec.    Sec.    America    Gonzales 

Engaged  in  the  resettlement^  of 
Spanish  refugees  in  the  Americas, 
this  agency  has  a  contract  with  the 
Ecuadorian  government  for  estab- 
lishing an  agricultural  colony  in 
Ecuador. 


President's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Political  Refugees 

122  East  22  St.,  New  York 
Chm.  James  G.   McDonald 
Exec.   Sec.   George  L.   Warren 

Appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  April  1938,  this  committee  as- 
sists the  President,  the  Department 
of  State,  and  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  in  London  (of  which  lat- 
ter committee  Sir  Herbert  Emerson 
is  director  and  Myron  Taylor  a  vice- 
chairman  and  United  States  repre- 
sentative) on  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  refugees.  Specifically 
it  receives  and  studies  suggestions 
for  colonization  projects  and  cor- 
relates public  and  private  efforts  in 
the  treatment  of  tne  problem. 


Refugee  Economic  Corporation 

570  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
Pres.   Charles   J.    Liebman 
Asst.  Sec.  Emery  H.  Komlos 

Studies  and  develops  settlement 
projects  throughout  the  world  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  refugees.  This 
work  of  reconstruction  is  accom- 
plished through  the  medium  of  loan 
funds,  financing  and  directing  of 
programs  of  selective  immigration, 
agricultural  colonization,  and  en- 
couragement of  industry  in  such 
countries  as  Australia,  the  Philip- 
pines, Bolivia,  and  elsewhere.  With- 
in the  United  States  the  corpora- 
tion helps  administer  the  Alvin 
Johnson  Farm  Project  in  Watha, 
N.  C. 


Switzerland,  and  Shanghai  carry  on 
similar  activities  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  office. 


Spanish  Refugee  Relief 
Campaign 

381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
Hon.  Chm.  Harold  L.  Ickes 
Chm.  Bishop  Francis  J.  Me* 

Connell 
Exec.   Sec.  Dr.  Herman  F.  Reis- 

sig 

Engaged  in  resettling  Spanish  refu- 
gees in  Mexico  and  providing  emer- 
fency   aid    to    Spanish    refugee    chil- 
ren  in  southern  France  through  the 
Quakers. 


Unitarian  Service  Committee 

25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chm.  Prof.  William  Emerson 
Exec.  Dir.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Dexter 

Formed  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  for  service  for  refugees 
abroad  and  at  home.  It  has  sent 
three  commissioners  to  Portugal  and 
southern  France  who  dp  personnel 
work  with  refugees — tracing  families, 
helping  with  visas,  cooperating  with 
other  agencies. 


United  States  Committee  for 
the  Care  of  European  Children 

215    Fourth   Ave.,    New  York 
Hon.   Pres.    Mrs.   Eleanor   Roose- 

Pres.    Marshall    Field 
Exec.   Dir.   Eric   H.   Biddle 

A  non-sectarian  corporation  merging 
the  interests  of  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions which  aim  to  provide  a  refuge 
in  America  for  children  evacuated 
from  European  war  zones.  Through 
local  committees  in  172  major  cities, 
the  United  States  Committee  as- 
sists in  placing  these  evacuated 
children  in  private  homes.  It  is 
operating  under  a  simplified  and 
expeditious  plan  of  procedure  ap- 
proved by  the  U.  S.  Government, 
according  to  the  terms  of  which  the 
committee  certifies  that  each  child 
who  enters  will  not  become  a  pub- 
lic charge,  that  care  of  the  child 
will  be  in  accordance  with  standards 
set  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  that  the 
sum  of  $50  required  by  the  govern- 
ment has  been  paid  into  a  trust  fund 
to  be  held  as  insurance  against  fu- 
ture contingencies.  It  handles  of- 
fers from  individuals  to  support  an 
unknown  or  a  specified  child  in 
their  own  home  or  to  undertake  the 
financial  responsibility  for  support- 
ing a  child  in  another  home. 


Self-Help  of  Emigres  from 
Central  Europe 

165   West   46   St.,   New   York 

Pres.    Paul  Tillich 

Exec.  Sec.  Fred  S.  Weissman 

A  non-sectarian  organization  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  German- 
speaking  volunteers  who  interpret 
American  ways  to  newcomers  and 
offer  them  employment  guidance  and 
legal  advice.  Collects  and  distrib- 
utes clothing  and  some  household 
furnishings.  Branches  in  England, 


Zionist  Organization  of 
America 

1720  16  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 

D.    C. 

Pres.   Solomon  Goldman 
Sec.    Morris   Margulies 

Refugees  from  abroad  arriving  in 
this  country,  especially  those  who 
were  active  in  the  Zionist  movement, 
are  assisted  in  making  contacts  with 
individuals  and  institutions  in  a 
position  to  aid  in  their  settlement. 
This  organization  also  renders  other 
types  of  constructive  services  to 
refugees  in  helping  them  to  emigrate 
to  Palestine. 


Reprints  of  this  Special  Section  of  22  pages — "People  Without  a  Country,"  A  Challenge  to 
Civilization — are  available  at  10  cents  a  copy,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States. 
Please  send  payment  with  order  to  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Paul  Revere  type  Mayonnaise  or  Cream  Set.  Bowl,  tray 
and  ladle  hand  wrought  from  heavyweight  pewter. 
Diameter  of  bowl  4'/2". 

Price  #6.50  postpaid 
Made  by  R.  M.  Rickert 

THE  PEWTER  SHOP     •     Statesville,  North  Carolina 

In  the  heart  of  Piedmont,  North  Carolina 


^  gift for  the  rears 

WEBSTER'S     NEW     INTERNATIONAL    DICTIONARY 
^^^^^  Second  Edition 

Here  is  a  gift  that  carries  a  life- 
time of  appreciation — the  perfect 
gift  because  it  is  one  book  that 
everybody  wants  to  own. 

At  bookstores  or  write  for  free 
illustrated  booklet. 

Q.   &    C.   MERRIAM   COMPANY 

12  Federal  Street 
Springfield  Massachusetts 


This  quaint  miniature 

GRANDMOTHER'S  CASTOR 

Sentimental  as  a  Victorian  valentine  with  its  3 
famous  perfumes  in  tiny  hand  blown  bottles 
with  applicators  and  funnel.  Enchanting  for  a 
lady's  vanity. 


HOMESPUN    HOUSE 

CROSSNORE  (School),  INC. 
CROSSNORE,  N.  C. 


HAND-WEAVINGS  for  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


Apple  btotlom 
In   d«canter 


Spice 
in    lug 


Gardenia 
In  globe 


Poliihed  bnai  or  nick.1  finuh.     4J"  high.     $1.  poMpaid. 

Ensemble,  including  castor  set — 3  handblown,  half  oz.  refills 
with  separate  applicators— ^3  funnels — encased  in  useful  knotty 
pine  chest,  pickled  finish  7"x9"  $5.  postpaid.  Sent  as  gifts  on 
request.  Other  quaint  gifts. 

la  Dal  Toiletries  Ltd. 

104  Main  St.  Newton,  N.  ]. 


Linens,  Finger  tip  and  guest  towels,  7Sc  &  $1.25  each 

Bridge  and  Luncheon  Sets,  from  $5.00  up 

Hooked  Chair  Seats,  $1.00  each 

Hooked  Rugs,  $3.50  to  $10.00  each 

Rugs,  coverlet  pattern,  $3.50  and  $7.00  each 

Knitting  and  Shopping  Bags,  75c  to  $1.50 

Woolen  Neckties,  $1.25  each 
Colonial  Coverlets,  made  to  order,  $25  each 


Mail  your  order  NOW  for  CHRISTMAS 


Turn  your  leisure  hours 
into  interesting  ones  and 
after  you  have  so  pains- 
takingly created  a  lovely 
piece  of  needle-point  put 
it  on  an  ANTE-BELLUM 
chair  that  will  guarantee 
its  preservation  as  an 
Heirloom. 


The  chair  pictured  above  is  the  "Cimarron"  with  beauti- 
fully carved  Victorian  fruit  cluster  motif.  Frame  made  of 
Solid  Philippine  Mahogany.  Height  34".  Slip  seat  easily 
removed  by  releasing  four  screws  if  you  wish  to  cover  it 
with  your  own  needle-point  which  should  be  18  inches 
wide  by  18'/2  inches  deep.  In  Muslin  $12.85  or  it  may  be 
had  in  machine  needlepoint  at  $14.85. 

Express  prepaid  in  U.S.A. 
Add  $1.00  west  of  Rockies 

Reference:    Peoples   Loan  and   Savings    Bank,   Statesville,   N.   C. 

Write  for  FREE  "Portfolio  of  Chairs  and  Benches"  suitable 

for  needle-point. 

Ante-Bellum  Reproductions  Shop 

1002  West  Broad  Street  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Suggestions  for 

"OUjriBtmaa  (Silting  Shat  Olomtta" 

see  listings  on  the  inside  back 

cover  of  this  issue  of 

Survey  Graphic 


Make  that 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
a   BOOK, 

and  for 

convenience 

order  through 

SURVEY   ASSOCIATES,   INC 

112  East  19  Street  New  York 
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WIRES 

WITHOUT 
BARBS 


'T^HESE  wires  are  known  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Val- 
•*-  paraiso,  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  messages  they 
speak  cross  mountains  and  ocean  and  jungle  to  reach 
rubber  planters  on  the  upper  Amazon  and  ranchers 
on  the  pampas  of  Argentina.  Because  of  these  mes- 
sages, citizens  of  more  than  a  dozen  republics  to  the 
south  know  the  United  States  better — how  we  live, 
what  we  think,  how  we  feel.  And  from  this  better 
understanding  comes  the  friendship  on  which  the 
safety  of  the  American  hemisphere  must  depend. 

For  more  than  15  years  Schenectady's  international 
broadcasting  stations  WGEA  and  WGEO  have  been 
interpreting  the  life  and  culture  of  these  United 


States  to  the  people  of  our  sister  American  republics. 
In  1939  they  were  joined  by  KGEI,  a  new  G-E  station 
in  San  Francisco.  Day  and  night,  in  many  languages, 
these  three  stations  present  free,  uncensored  news, 
entertainment,  education.  They  act  as  ambassadors 
for  peace  in  a  world  torn  by  war,  as  pioneers  in  the 
cause  of  hemisphere  solidarity. 

General  Electric  scientists  and  engineers  for  more 
than  25  years  have  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
development  of  radio.  Today,  through  the  G-E  inter- 
national broadcasting  stations,  they  are  making 
important  contributions  to  the  defense  program  of 
the  Americas. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
fyr  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL  Oft  ELECTRIC 
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I'D  LOVE  TO  GO! 


•  When  the  telephone  rings  —  and  it's  for 
you — and  there's  a  very  special  invitation 
from  some  one  very  nice  .  .  .  well,  life  is  pretty 
good  about  then.  Kind  of  makes  you  feel 


like  giving  the  telephone  a  friendly  little  pat 
and  saying  "thanks." 

You  wouldn't  trade  that  call  for  a  good 
many  dollars.  Yet  for  just  a  few  pennies,  words 
take  wings  and  carry  happiness  along. 


BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


PREPAREDNESS -THE    BELL    SYSTEM    IS  PREPARED    TO    DO    ITS    PART    IN    THE    NATION'S    PROGRAM    OF    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

• 
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The  Gist  of  It 


THIS  DECEMBER  is  A  TIME  FOR  PROFOUND 
reflection,  rather  dian  merriment.  In  an 
effort  to  gage  the  strength  of  the  spiritual 
values  in  the  minds  of  two  distinguished 
Europeans  now  in  this  country  we  invited 
them  to  contribute  articles  on  their  faith  in 
these  times.  Both  had  recently  read  Anne 
Morrow  Lindbergh's  'The  Wave  of  the  Fu- 
ture," and  their  articles  inevitably  became, 
in  part,  a  commentary  upon  the  thesis  of 
that  book.  Sir  Norman  Angell,  essayist, 
publicist,  and  lecturer,  has  been  a  student  of 
world  affairs  for  a  generation.  (Page  597) 
Ernest  Jackh,  formerly  president  of  the 
Hochschule  fur  Politil^  in  Berlin,  has  just 
accepted  a  post  at  Columbia  University. 
(Page  999) 

BEULAH  AMUXJN,  INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR  OF  SUR- 
vcy  Associates,  continues  her  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  Labor  and  Defense  (page  602) 
with  an  interpretation  of  today's  dramatic 
developments  in  the  training  of  manpower 
for  the  nation's  industrial  program. 

VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT,  MANAGING  EDITOR,  Ex- 
plores the  controversy  over  feeding  con- 
quered Europe  and  emerges  with  a  proposal 
for  a  commission,  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  make  known  the  pertinent  facts 
and  to  formulate  an  overseas  relief  policy 
integrated  into  our  foreign  relations.  (Page 
606) 

ALLAN  A.  MICHIE  (PAGE  609)  SENDS  A  FAS- 
cinating  sheaf  of  figures  from  London, 
where  he  is  on  the  staff  of  Time,  Life 
and  Fortune. 

THE       ELECTION       OVER,       AN       OUTSTANDING 

leader  of  industry  and  a  spokesman  for 
labor  publish  their  views  on  industrial  pro- 
duction and  defense.  Not  in  collaboration — 
indeed  without  reference  to  each  other  or  to 
each  otker's  manuscript — Alfred  P.  Sloan, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  General  Motors  (page  610) 
and  Philip  Murray,  vice-president  of  the 
CIO  (page  611),  measure  the  new  burdens 
and  opportunities  which  industry  and  labor 
face  in  a  time  of  world  crisis. 

ONE    OF    THE    LUSTIEST    YOUNG    CIVIC    MOVE- 

ments  in  the  country  is  the  Back  of  the 
Yards  Council  in  Chicago.  The  future  of 
its  effort  to  unify  all  the  elements  of  a 
teeming  industrial  area  cannot  be  predicted; 
but  its  first  year  has  resulted  in  a  provoca- 
tive social  laboratory  in  celebrated  Packing- 
town.  Kathryn  Close,  assistant  editor,  gives 
her  firsthand  impressions  gathered  during 
a  recent  visit.  (Page  612) 

ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN  is  ENGAGED  UPON  A 
biography  of  Edward  Bellamy,  and  his  arti- 
ck  (page  618)  is  a  by-product  of  research 
into  some  of  the  little  remembered  currents 
of  post-Revolutionary  social  history. 
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Faith  for  These  Times 

Two  articles:  by  a  noted  British  writer;  and  by  a  distin- 
guished political  scientist  who  left  Germany  when  the 
National  Socialists  came  to  power. 


A  Star  to  Steer  By 


If    YOU    EXAMINE    THE    MANY    AND    VARIOUS    EXPLANATIONS    OF 

the  tragedy  which  we  have  witnessed  during  the  last  year  or 
so,  you  will  find  that  the  most  obvious,  the  most  elementary 
and  concrete,  the  most  unquestionable  reason  of  all,  is  usu- 
ally omitted,  is  almost  always  completely  ignored.  Examine 
that  statement  a  moment. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  tragedy  which  has  so  amazed 
the  world? 

In  this  last  twenty  months  or  thereabouts  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  of  the  freedom  of  some  twenty  na- 
tions, some  of  them  democracies  so  old  that  their  stories  go 
back  to  sagas  of  a  thousand  years  since,  stories  which  relate 
the  deliberations  of  free  men  in  parliaments  older  by  cen- 
turies than  the  parliament  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  older  by  a 
thousand  years  than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  seen  the  French  Republic  destroyed,  derided,  belittled 
by  Frenchmen,  who,  less  than  three  decades  since,  had  led 
it  to  victory  against  the  very  power  into  whose  keeping  it  is 
now  surrendered — surrendered  by  Frenchmen  who  now  tell 
us  that  the  old  battle  cries  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fra- 
ternity are  but  empty  and  deceitful  words,  false  lights  lead- 
ing men  astray  into  dangerous  and  evil  ways. 

All  this  means,  of  course,  that  much  more  than  states  and 
governments,  empires  and  armies  have  fallen;  old  faiths  have 
perished,  old  gods  have  been  destroyed. 

II 

WE    ARE    TOLD    COMMONLY    NOW    THAT    THE    DEMOCRACIES    HAVE 

fallen  because  democracy  had  failed  to  fulfill  men's  hopes 
concerning  it;  that  it  was  not  defended  because  men  had 
come  to  feel  that  it  was  hardly  worth  defending;  that  liberty 
had  come  to  mean  for  millions  merely  the  liberty  to  starve; 
that  equal  law  for  rich  and  poor  meant  equal  punishment  of 
both  for  the  offense  of  sleeping  beneath  bridges  or  stealing 
food;  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  redistribution  of  territory 
which  the  democracies  had  failed  to  make  peacefully;  that 


by  NORMAN  ANGELL 


this  great  upheaval  is  but  the  process  of  history,  the  "wave 
of  the  future,"  which  it  is  futile  to  resist. 

An  eloquent  expression  of  this  latter  very  widespread  view 
is  to  be  found  in  the  little  book  of  Mrs.  Lindbergh  reviewed 
in  Survey  Graphic  last  month.  "I  do  not  believe  we  need  to 
be  defended  against  a  mechanized  German  army  invading 
our  shores  as  much,"  she  writes,  "as  against  the  type  of  de- 
cay, weakness,  and  blindness  into  which  all  the  'democracies' 
have  fallen  since  the  last  war."  This  country  is  in  danger,  she 
insists,  "not  so  much  from  bombing  planes  as  from  those 
very  conditions  which  brought  on  trouble  in  Europe  and 
will  inevitably  bring  on  trouble  here  if  we  do  not  face  them." 
There  is,  she  adds,  "no  fighting  the  wave  of  the  future  any 
more  than  as  a  child  you  could  fight  against  the  gigantic 
roller  that  loomed  up  ahead  of  you  suddenly."  And  she  puts, 
finally,  the  question  whether  Man  must  learn  "not  to  resist 
the  inevitable  push  of  progress,  but  to  make  his  life  conform 
to  it." 

She  presents,  as  do  many  others,  this  readiness  to  "con- 
form to  the  future,"  to  make  changes  and  undertake  reforms 
at  home,  as  the  alternative  to  cooperation  with  other  democ- 
racies for  mutual  aid  in  defense  against  violence.  "Instead  of 
crusading  against  an  inevitable  'revolution'  or  change  in 
Europe,"  she  writes,  "we  ought  to  work  towards  a  peaceful 
'revolution'  here,  or  rather  a  reformation — to  reform  at  home 
rather  than  crusade  abroad." 

Here  indeed  is  a  strange  confusion.  For  the  only  condi- 
tion upon  which  a  society  of  men  can  ever  be  sure  of  mak- 
ing the  necessary  changes  peacefully  is  that  it  shall,  as  a 
body,  resist  violence  and  terror  as  the  instrument  of  change. 
It  is  the  whole  story  of  law,  of  constitutional  government,  of 
the  growth  of  freedom,  of  Rights  and  of  Right,  droit.  If, 
whenever  a  discontented  individual  or  group,  full  of  a  sense 
of  grievance,  began  to  impose  his  or  its  views  on  other  in- 
dividuals or  groups  and,  in  the  presence  of  such  exercise  of 
violence,  society  as  a  whole  said:  "It  is  none  of  our  affair. 
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We  are  neutral.  Let  the  individuals  or  groups  concerned 
fight  it  out,  defend  themselves  as  best  they  may" — well,  that 
would  be  the  end  of  order  and  Right.  If  the  grievances  of 
the  discontented  individual  or  group  are  well  founded,  the 
remedy  is  to  find  peaceful  solution;  not  acquiesce  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sheer  violence. 

The  question  is  not  whether  civilization  can  be  saved 
"simply"  by  going  to  war  (which  no  informed  person,  of 
course,  for  a  moment  believes)  but  whether  civilization  can 
be  saved  without  going  to  war  if  it  happens  to  be  threatened 
by  ever-increasing  barbarian  violence;  whether  change  for 
the  better  by  peaceful  means — by  the  free  consent  of  the 
majority,  that  is — is  possible  at  all  unless  change  for  the  worse 
by  the  violence  of  a  small  minority  is  not  resisted  by  the 
unity  of  the  majority. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  democracies  have,  like  Mrs. 
Lindbergh,  neglected  or  pushed  into  the  background  that 
first  and  final  question,  that  so  many  lie  stricken  and  pros- 
trate. 

When  critics  speak  of  the  "decay,  weakness,  and  blindness 
into  which  all  the  democracies  have  fallen  since  the  last  war," 
one  begins  in  one's  mind  to  make  the  list  of  the  democracies 
which  have  fallen.  There  is,  for  instance,  Finland.  Recall 
for  a  moment  what  Americans,  like  Englishmen,  a  year  ago, 
at  the  height  of  the  Finnish  resistance  to  the  Russian  in- 
vader, were  saying  of  the  quality  of  this  people  who  now 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  Moscow.  In  twenty  years  the  Finnish 
people,  more  than  any  other  in  Europe,  had  managed  to 
avoid  running  into  fascist  or  quasi-fascist  tyranny  as  the  re- 
sult of  resistance  to  Bolshevist  tyranny.  After  a  period  of 
White  Guard  oppression,  the  country  was  emerging  success- 
fully into  steady  and  peaceful  reform,  and  was  rapidly  be- 
coming a  model  for  the  world  in  orderly  progress — another 
Switzerland.  "Not  since  Thermopylae,"  wrote  a  leader  of  the 
Left  in  England,  "has  the  world  witnessed  so  significant  and 
heroic  a  struggle." 

Certainly  the  Finnish  people  were  not  refusing  to  meet  the 
"wave  of  the  future."  They  were  engaged  upon  reform  and 
change,  with  all  the  sense  of  responsibility,  all  the  labor  and 
sacrifice  which  Mrs.  Lindbergh  would  have  the  American 
people  show.  And  Finland  was  not  alone:  Norway,  Den- 
mark and,  in  large  degree,  other  small  democracies  were 
meeting  the  "challenge  of  the  future"  with  similar  laborious 
courage  and,  on  the  whole,  with  similar  order  and  peaceful- 
ness,  and  lack  of  violence  and  terror.  And  they  have  all  been 
destroyed.  There  were,  of  course,  mistakes  and  errors;  but 
the  relevant  question  in  this  discussion  is  whether  the  Fin- 
nish method,  or  for  that  matter  the  method  in  any  of  the 
half  dozen  states  that  Russia  has  now  absorbed  or  domin- 
ated, gave  better  hope  of  a  free  and  humane  civilization  than 
the  Moscow  method;  or  whether  the  really  great  social  and 
economic  educational  changes  which  Denmark  and  Norway 
have  been  carrying  through  this  last  half  century  will  be 
better  continued — more  peacefully,  more  humanely,  less  vio- 
lently— under  their  own  methods  than  under  the  methods 
of  the  Nazi  party. 

Let  us  state  what,  on  taking  thought,  all  of  us  know  to  be 
the  simple  truth:  The  immense  majority  of  Western  men 
and  women  regard  the  Finnish  way  of  meeting  the  wave 
of  the  future  as  giving  immensely  greater  chance  of  the 
good  life  than  does  the  totalitarian,  Bolshevist  way;  the  Nor- 
wegian or  Danish  (or  for  that  matter,  the  Dutch  or  Belgian 
or  British)  way  a  greater  chance  than  the  totalitarian  or 
Nazi  way. 

But  the  fact  we  have  to  face  is  this:  However  much  these 
democracies  had  overcome  any  internal  weakness  in  the  way 
of  refusal  to  reform  abuses,  they  would  still  have  been  ut- 
terly helpless  to  avoid  destruction  so  long  as  they  rejected  the 
precise  truth,  which,  alas,  Mrs.  Lindbergh  does  reject,  the 
truth  that  unless  civilization  recognizes  that  it  makes  a  cor- 
porate body,  recognizes  that  we  are  members  one  of  another; 


that  we  must  assume  obligation  to  one  another — unless  it 
acts  upon  this  truth,  it  will  be  unable  to  defend  itself  against 
the  evil  violence  of  minorities  that  may  destroy  it. 

Ill 

WHEN  THE  THIRTEEN  SMALL  STATES  WHICH  FORMED  THE  Nu- 
cleus of  the  United  States  faced  what  they  deemed  to  be 
tyranny,  one  of  their  leaders  expressed  in  homely  terms  the 
truth  upon  which  their  survival  in  the  struggle  depended: 
"We  must  hang  together  if  we  are  not  to  hang  separately." 
The  young  republic  saw  that  truth  again  when  it  extended 
this  principle  of  collective  defense  from  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  to  the  territory  of  the  hemisphere;  when  it 
declared  that  an  attack  from  Europe  upon  any  one  American 
republic  was  an  attack  on  this  republic;  as  Lincoln  saw  it 
when,  denying  the  principle  of  anarchic  "self-determina- 
tion," he  asserted,  at  the  cost  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  of 
history,  that  freedom  and  democracy  depended  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  principle  of  unity. 

That  truth  the  European  democracies,  big  and  little,  good 
and  bad,  ignored  or  rejected,  or  failed  to  apply  with  faith 
and  persistence.  It  is  quite  obvious,  on  the  face  of  it,  that 
whatever  the  virtues  of  a  Finland,  it  could  not,  by  any  hu- 
man possibility,  of  its  own  power  defend  itself  against  the 
aggression  of  a  Russia.  As  little  could  a  Norway  or  a  Den- 
mark defend  itself  against  a  Germany;  and  as  little  for  that 
matter  could  a  France,  or  even  a  Britain. 

IV 

IT   IS    USEFUL   TO   BE    INSISTENT    ON    THAT   POINT,    IF    WE   ARE    TO 

understand  what  has  happened  to  the  world,  what  is  likely 
to  happen,  and  why  and  how  men  might  learn  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  their  time;  formulate  a  faith  by  which 
to  live. 

The  hazards  of  history  and  geography  have  made  of  Ger- 
many a  large  population  mass  occupying  a  strategically  strong 
position.  She  is  flanked  by  a  number  of  much  smaller  states, 
the  largest  of  the  western  group  being  little  more  than  half 
her  size.  It  was  quite  clear  that  so  long  as  each  one  of  these 
lesser  nations  of  Europe  took  the  line  that  it  would  defend 
itself  but  not  others,  that  in  the  event  of  aggression  upon 
others  it  would  be  neutral;  that  so  long  as  that  form  of 
individual  defense  was  maintained  they  were  all  at  the 
mercy  of  a  state  like  Germany,  of  far  less  potential  power 
than  the  sum  total  of  non-German  Europe  but  much  more 
powerful  than  any  single  national  unit  in  it.  For  in  that  case 
the  preponderant  state  could  pick  off  the  lesser,  one  by  one, 
apply  with  most  tempting  ease  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
hackneyed  of  all  devices  of  tyranny:  divide  and  conquer. 

Now  is  this  true  or  not?  It  is  most  undeniably  true  and 
until  somehow  the  virtue  of  unity  is  found,  no  other  virtue 
can  save  the  mass  of  men  of  good  will  from  domination  by 
an  evil  minority. 


EUROPEAN  SOCIETY  WHICH  DEVELOPED  ALONG  THE  LINES  OF 
freedom — that  is  to  say,  upon  the  right  of  men  to  decide  what 
shall  be  done  with  their  lives,  to  have  access  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  relevant  to  that  decision,  the  right  to  dis- 
cuss the  facts  among  themselves,  so  that  their  judgment  of 
such  facts  might  be  sound — has  been  unable  to  defend  itself 
against  the  challenge  of  a  relatively  tiny  group  of  men  (the 
inner  circle  of  Nazi  and  fascist  parties)  who  challenge  that 
right  and  say  in  effect  to  the  majority:  "You  shall  live,  not 
as  you  may  desire,  but  as  we  shall  determine."  Society  has 
been  unable  to  meet  that  challenge  of  violent,  cruel,  and 
merciless  men  because,  owing  to  confusion  concerning  what 
may  be  called  the  mechanism  of  its  defense,  it  has  repudiated 
the  principle  by  which  alone  a  majority  can  defend  itself 
against  a  criminal  minority.  For,  again,  if  the  majority  will 
only,  in  defense,  act  as  individuals,  while  the  criminals  in 
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their  aggression  combine  together,  then  the  majority  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  minority.  Ten  men  can  destroy  a  thousand 
if  the  thousand  will  only  defend  themselves  one  at  a  time. 
We  have  seen  the  thousand,  who  could,  acting  as  a  unit, 
have  disposed  of  the  ten  quite  easily,  utterly  destroyed. 

How  did  it  come  about  that  men  arrived  at  this  strange 
conclusion  that  defense  is  best  undertaken  individually?  In 
answering  that  question  we  shall  find  more  of  confusion,  of 
blunders,  of  unconscious  wandering  and  straying,  than  of 
conscious  motive  or  of  wickedness. 

But  there  is,  after  all,  something  more  than  confusion 
present  in  the  tragedy.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  "moral 
instinct,"  a  conscience,  a  force  which  compels  men  to  do  the 
right  thing,  then  that  instinct  must  have  become  perverted 
or  deadened.  For  the  decision  just  indicated  implies  not  only 
strategical  miscalculation,  it  implies  repudiation  of  the  truth 
that  we  are  members  one  of  another;  that,  as  members  of 
the  same  human  family,  threatened  by  the  blind  destructive 
forces  of  human  nature,  its  tempers,  animosities,  lusts,  feroci- 
ties, retaliations,  we  have  duties  to  one  another.  We  per- 
sistently deny  any  such  duty;  repudiate  the  social  principle 
involved. 

After  the  last  war  that  principle  had  been  formally  ac- 
cepted by  the  nations,  but  not  understood;  and  no  sooner 
accepted  than  repudiated  because  not  understood.  Had  Brit- 
ain recognized  earlier  with  the  vividness  with  which  she 
recognizes  it  today,  that  violence  is  the  common  enemy  and 
that  only  by  helping  to  aid  the  weak  in  their  resistance  to  the 
violence  of  the  strong  can  violence  be  eliminated  from  the 
human  family,  Britain  would  not  herself  today  be  the  vic- 
tim of  ruthless  violence.  Today  Britain  offers  aid  to  China; 
had  that  aid  been  offered  as  fully  in  1931,  violence  would 
not  have  spread  like  a  pestilence  over  the  world. 

Not  until  the  danger  had  come  very  near  indeed  did  the 
British  people  see  the  star  by  which  they  should  have  steered 
long  years  since. 

But  at  last  they  have  seen  it;  and  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mon people  insist  that  their  government  follow  it  gives  us 
some  ground  for  faith  in  the  moral  insight  of  democracies. 

As  China  proper  followed  Manchuria;  as  Abyssinia  fol- 
lowed Manchuria;  as  Spain  followed  Abyssinia;  Czechoslov- 
akia, Spain;  the  gorge  of  the  common  people  of  Britain 
rose  against  their  government.  More  and  more  began  to  say: 
"This  is  not  peace  and  cannot  give  us  peace.  We  are  try- 
ing to  save  ourselves  by  the  sacrifice  of  others  whom  we 
have  obligations  to  defend;  by  sacrificing  the  innocent  weak 
to  the  guilty  strong.  To  say  to  these  strong  and  evil  men: 
'We  will  do  nothing  to  defend  the  weak  from  the  wrongs 
you  inflict  upon  them,  if  you  will  solemnly  promise  not  to 
inflict  those  wrongs  upon  us,'  is  not  only  morally  contempt- 


ible, it  is  politically  imbecile.  For  the  supply  of  innocent 
victims  is  strictly  limited  and  the  appetite  of  the  aggressors 
is  unlimited;  it  grows  by  the  very  ease  of  the  triumphs  we 
facilitate,  by  the  booty  we  allow  them  to  seize." 

The  people  as  a  whole,  especially  the  very  common  peo- 
ple, knew  this  policy  was  wrong.  Many  at  last  became 
shocked  in  deep  instincts  of  Right.  And  when  after  Man- 
churia, after  Abyssinia,  after  the  blasted  cities  of  China, 
after  the  infamies  of  Spain,  came  Munich,  "Peace  in  our 
time,"  based  upon  the  solemn  promise  of  Hitler  that  after 
the  Sudetenland  there  would  be  no  more  conquests,  no  more 
occupations  of  neighboring  territory,  people  knew  that  the 
end  was  drawing  near. 

It  would  be  true  to  say  that  the  stand  was  made  over  Po- 
land— perhaps  the  very  worst  place  and  circumstance  at 
which  a  stand  against  aggression  could  be  made — because 
the  capacity  of  the  British  people  for  supine  surrender,  not 
of  themselves  but  of  others  to  armed  evil,  was  exhausted. 
They  could  stomach  no  more.  They  would  stand,  though 
they  perish — as  perish  so  many  of  them  will,  as  so  many  of 
them  have.  They  would  die  upon  their  feet;  but  they  would 
crawl  no  more,  bow  no  more,  smirk  and  smile  no  more,  to 
what  they  know  to  be  evil,  vile,  and  monstrous. 

And  now  they  fight  alone.  With  greater  wisdom,  with  an 
earlier  moral  insight,  they  could  have  had  half  a  world 
standing  with  them,  standing  so  that  the  evil  thing  perhaps 
would  not  have  raised  its  head  at  all. 

It  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  because,  either  from  in- 
difference or  from  impatience,  they  turned  their  eyes  away 
from  the  blazing  homes  of  China,  their  own  homes,  some  of 
them  noble  and  ancient  piles,  every  stone  eloquent  of  Eng- 
lish lore  and  history  and  tradition,  are  now  shattered  rubble 
heaps.  Because  they  closed  their  ears  to  the  cries  of  the 
children  in  Abyssinia  and  in  Spain,  they  now  hear  the  cries 
of  their  own  children  as  the  torpedoed  refugee  vessel  sinks 
six  hundred  miles  from  land. 

It  is  the  day  of  their  atonement,  nobly  borne. 
The  people  who  now  fight  are  not  the  people  who  entered 
the  war.  They  have  changed.  Their  values  have  been 
changed.  Regeneration  has  come  because  the  common  peo- 
ple have  come  to  see  in  a  flash  of  moral  insight,  "to  feel  in 
their  bones,"  that  they  now  fight  for  a  common  and  uni- 
versal Right,  the  right  of  the  obscure  and  helpless  every- 
where— in  distant  China  as  much  as  in  the  mean  streets  of 
Limehouse  or  of  Liverpool — to  be  free  of  evil  violence;  that 
in  fighting  to  resist  violence  they  fight  for  reason  and  prog- 
ress to  have  their  chance;  for  the  mind  of  man  to  grow  and 
grapple  with  his  problems;  that  by  this  star  they  may  steer 
patiently  and  steadily  towards  the  haven  where  they  fain 
would  be. 


A  World  Is  Being  Born 


by  ERNEST  JACKH 


"I   SENSE  THE   RUSTLING  MOVEMENT   OF    THE   APPROACHING    NEW 

era:  in  every  sphere  of  life  I  apprehend  its  coming.  I  am 
thankful  and  glad  to  be  alive  at  such  a  time."  Those  were 
the  feelings  of  my  son  Hans,  a  sixteen-year-old  German 
schoolboy,  at  the  height  of  the  World  War;  those  were  the 
words  he  wrote  in  his  diary.  When  he  was  seventeen  years 
old,  he  concluded  an  essay  which  he  wrote  as  a  volunteer 
soldier  with  the  quotation  from  Nietzsche  about  "chaos, 
mother  of  a  dancing  star."  Half  a  year  later,  in  1918,  he 
fell  on  the  Western  Front. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  World  War,  Chancellor  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  talked  to  me  about  a  "European  fate": 
"A  new  order'  of  things  is  in  preparation,  signifying  a 
revolutionary  change,  the  nature  and  range  of  which  no  one 


today  can  even  imagine,"  he  said. 

The  German  chancellor's  British  colleague,  Prime  Min- 
ister Baldwin,  indicated  a  similar  outlook  in  1925  in  these 
words:  "I  feel  that  we  are  living  today  in  a  great  creative 
epoch  of  history,  that  our  responsibility  is  great  and  our 
destiny  could  be  glorious."  And  young  Colonel  Lawrence  of 
Arabia  put  it  thus:  "It  has  been  for  two  thousand  years  the 
spring  and  summer  of  our  era.  What  will  the  winter  be?" 

Note,  this  was  not  to  be  something  like  a  renaissance  or 
a  reformation,  like  that  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  mod- 
ern times,  nor  a  "revolution"  confined  to  two  nations  like 
the  French  and  the  American,  one  and  a  half  centuries  ago. 
Those  quotations  from  the  vision  of  young  soldiers  and  the 
experience  of  old  statesmen  alike  point  to  something  more 
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universal,  more  fundamental — "a  new  era":  a  future  as  dif- 
ferent from  our  past  as  the  Christian  era  became  from  an- 
cient times.  The  transition  period  twenty  centuries  ago 
took  three  centuries,  filled  with  the  great  migration  of  peo- 
ples; will  our  transition  be  achieved  in  the  two  generations 
of  the  two  phases  of  one  continuous  World  War?  Had  men 
recognized  the  first  part  of  this  World  War  revolution  as  the 
birth  pangs  of  a  new  age,  could  they  have  avoided  this  sec- 
ond phase  by  acting  as  midwives  to  help  bring  the  new 
world  into  being? 

Or  rather — not  a  world  but  humanity.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  the  world  has  developed  from  a  geographical  ex- 
pression into  an  actual  reality  and  entity,  the  five  continents 
have  become  as  one  continent,  a  community  wherein  every 
nation  cannot  help  being  a  neighbor  to  all  other  nations. 
Truism  though  it  is,  one  must  reiterate  it.  For  men  have  not 
awakened  to  the  full  consciousness  of  all  the  implications  and 
consequences  of  this  reality  of  a  world  entity,  a  world  unity, 
a  world  era,  a  human  universe  interdependent  technically — 
economically — socially — politically — spiritually. 

Although  the  conquest  of  the  air,  of  the  three-dimensional 
ether,  by  the  dynamo  and  the  radio — in  itself  but  the  peak 
of  a  century  of  conquest  of  nature  by  science — has  changed 
all  relations  and  relativity,  humanity  does  not  yet  act  as  if 
it  were  aware  of  it.  In  1914-18,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
World  War,  there  were  still  military  front  lines  and  trenches 
and  fighting  soldiers;  now  in  the  second  phase  of  the  same 
war  (since  1940)  there  is  no  non-belligerent  area,  there  is 
the  totality  of  everything  and  everybody  and  everywhere  as 
the  target  of  destruction — civilians,  women,  and  children. 
Thus  London  is  being  reached  and  hit  tor  the  first  time  in  a 
thousand  years-  and  Berlin,  too,  in  more  than  a  hundred 
years — and  thus  New  York  and  Washington  can  be  ap- 
proached for  the  first  time  by  total  warfare  in  a  world  with- 
out air  frontiers. 

II 

AFTER  ONE  YEAR  OF  A  CONTINENTAL  WAR,  THE  NATIONS  OF 
the  European  continent  have  disappeared  into  a  so-called 
Pan-Europe  by  the  destructive  means  of  terror  and  violence. 
The  forces  and  powers  responsible  for  this  continental  "uni- 
fication" no  longer  think  and  plan  in  terms  of  individual 
nations  but  of  continental  blocks.  Now  they  are  really  be- 
ginning the  World  War:  attempting  to  "unite"  Europe  and 
Asia  into  one  "Eurasia,"  or  Europe  and  Africa  into  one 
"Eurafrica,"  and  aiming  at  a  still  farther-reaching  "union" 
of  a  transcontinental  European-African-Asiatic  totality  and 
totalitarianism,  challenging  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  over  five  continents  and  the  Pan-American  hemi- 
sphere as  well.  "Leagues  of  Nations"  and  their  international 
relations  are  being  replaced  by  a  totality  of  continents  and 
intercontinental  totalitarian  organization. 

All  this  is  going  on  for  the  first  time  in  history,  in  our 
time  and  before  our  eyes,  and  this  totalitarian  world  con- 
quest can  and  actually  will  be  accomplished  on  the  day 
when,  instead  of  the  British  and  the  American  fleets,  a  Nazi 
command  of  European  and  Asiatic  fleets  conquers  the  two 
oceans  and  rules  the  waves  between  the  continents,  and  thus 
the  world,  with  what  they  call  "a  new  order" — technically — 
economically — socially — politically — spiritually.  I  repeat  this 
sequence  of  the  ways  of  conquest  and  domination  by  a  to- 
talitarianism of  nations,  continents,  the  whole  world.  Hitler 
looks  across  the  ocean:  when  he  posed  in  Paris  before  the 
Eiffel  Tower  he  said  to  his  official  photographer,  "Take  this; 
then  the  next  one  in  Buckingham  Palace  and  the  next  in 
front  of  the  skyscrapers."  And  Goering:  "Ja,  the  Americans! 
Their  turn  will  come  too!" 

We  also  had  hoped  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a  Pan-Europe 
or  United  States  of  Europe,  or  a  European  Charter  for 
African  Administration — Briand  and  Stresemann,  and  many 
Americans  who  wished  well  for  European  prosperity.  And 


what  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Pan-America  of  the 
Havana  Conference?  What  is  the  difference  between  these 
pan-continental  aims  and  ends  and  the  Nazi-Fascist-Japanese 
Pan-Europe,  Pan-Africa  and  Pan- Asia? 

It  is  the  spirit  that  creates  the  body:  Can  an  apocalypse  of 
violence  be  really  creative?  The  violence  is  that  of  the  dyna- 
mic fanaticism  of  a  pathological  genius.  He  is  convinced  that 
he  is  a  "God-sent  Messiah"  or  an  "Aryan  Moses,"  conversing 
on  his  mountain  with  his  God  and  bringing  down  to  his 
chosen  people  his  new  commandments — not  those  of  the 
great  creative  Moses  or  Christ,  but  those  of  an  incarnated 
Anti-Moses  and  Anti-Christ:  commandments  of  hatred,  vio- 
lence, selfishness,  aggressiveness,  destruction  of  anything  and 
everything  alien  to  his  own  vision  and  conception  of  a  world 
totalitarianism,  his  new  world,  his  new  order,  his  world 
domination;  a  world  organized  in  continental  blocks,  ce- 
mented together  by  and  for  the  one  superior  Leader  of  the 
one  superior  race — for  a  thousand  years  to  come.  Hitler  re- 
sembles a  would-be  Napoleon,  nazifying  individual  nation- 
alism into  European  continentalism  by  the  medieval  barbar- 
ism of  a  genuine  Genghis  Khan. 

We  too  must  think  in  continents  and  world  issues,  but 
use  different  means  to  different  ends.  Our  choices  will  be: 

Europe — Nazi-unified  by  totalitarian  domination  by  the  superiority 
complex  of  one  race  and  its  hatred.  Or  federated  by  collective  co- 
operation of  equal  partners  with  all  their  variety  of  human  tra- 
ditions. 

Africa — Nazi-unified  by  totalitarian  autarchy  for  the  sake  of  Pan- 
European  predominance.  Or  organized  by  European-American 
trusteeship  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  African  population. 

Asia — Closed  and  terrorized  by  exclusive  totalitarianism.  Or 
opened  for  universal  collaboration  and  cultivated  by  Western  civ- 
ilization. 

America- — Menaced  by  totalitarian  threats  of  aggression,  economi- 
cally, socially,  spiritually.  Or  strengthened  by  and  for  collective 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

A  world — Split  into  continents  to  be  taken  over  gradually  by 
totalitarian  supremacy  and  by  the  violence  of  die  jungle.  Or  grow- 
ing organically  into  an  entity  and  unity  of  international  and  inter- 
continental interdependence,  a  commonwealth  of  law  and  hu- 
manity. 

The  alternatives  are  not  between  boundaries,  politics  and 
economics,  but  between  two  world  orders  and  forces  of  faith: 
Hitler's  Satanism  or  God's  mankind. 

But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  totalitarian  nihilistic  destruc- 
tion of  frontiers  and  traditions  may  destroy  other  things  as 
well — shortcomings  and  weaknesses,  prejudices  and  slogans — 
and  so  clear  the  way  for  another  new  humanity,  one  funda- 
mentally different  from  Hitler's  hell-like  world?  Is  not  Satan 
or  Lucifer  part  of  Milton's  and  Goethe's  God?  In  all  liter- 
ature I  have  found  no  more  apt  prediction  and  description 
of  the  demonic  forces  set  loose  by  Hitlerism  than  the  fol- 
lowing passage  written  by  Goethe  a  hundred  years  ago: 

The  demonic  component  in  man  appears  in  its  most  terrible 
aspect  when  it  predominates  in  any  one  individual  ....  Not  al- 
ways the  best  of  men  spiritually  or  mentally,  they  are  rarely  noted 
for  kindness  of  heart,  but  a  tremendous  force  emanates  from  them 
and  they  exercise  incredible  power  over  every  creature,  indeed 
over  the  elements  themselves,  and  with  what  far-reaching  results 
who  can  tell?  All  the  normal  forces  in  unison  avail  nothing 
against  them;  in  vain  do  the  more  enlightened  among  men  indict 
them  as  deceivers  or  deceived — the  masses  are  drawn  to  them! 
Rarely,  if  ever,  is  their  like  found  among  their  contemporaries, 
and  nothing  can  vanquish  diem,  save  the  universe  itself  widi 
which  they  have  joined  battle.  This  way  confirms  the  mysterious 
saying:  Nemo  contra  detim  nisi  deus  ipse! 
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Ill 

IF     OUR     THINKING     AND     PLANNING     IN     TERMS     OF      UNIVERSE 

and  pan-continents  is  justified  as  a  consequence  of  the  con- 
quest of  nature  and  space  by  science,  then  after  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  the  destructive  forces  and  of  the  evil,  devilish  things 
of  this  Nazi  demonism  there  will  be  no  way  back  to  the  old 
pre-war  status  quo  or  no  "return"  in  the  way  of  "reconstruc- 
tion" or  "renewal"  of  the  past;  but  only  a  resolute  new  con- 
struction, a  building  up  of  a  new  future  away  from  the  wreck- 
age caused  and  cleared  by  historic  forces.  Just  as  slums,  de- 
stroyed by  Nazi  bombs,  will  not  be  "reconstructed,"  so  the 
Nazi  volcano's  lava  must  be  fertilized  to  build  a  new  world, 
a  new  order. 

As  the  new  historic  fact  of  a  world  being  born  in  our  era 
is  the  consequence  of  changing  relations  between  nations  and 
continents,  so  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  cause  of  the  worldwide 
totality  of  other  changes  within  nations  and  within  indi- 
viduals. In  a  conversation  with  Albert  Einstein,  as  early  as 
1927,  at  Geneva  during  a  session  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  I  asked  him:  "Do  you  think  I  am 
right  in  assuming  that  it  is  not  by  chance  that  your  new 
relativity  of  time  and  space,  Freud's  new  relation  between 
body  and  soul,  Geneva's  new  relationship  between  nations 
or  the  I.L.O.'s  relativity  between  capital  and  labor,  and  other 
changes,  have  all  come  about  during  the  same  generation?" 
Einstein  agreed  to  my  synopsis  of  the  totality  of  a  "revolu- 
tion" of  all  relations  in  our  times:  new  physics,  new  biology, 
and  new  psychology  effect  changes  within  the  individual  as 
well  as  within  society  and  in  our  notion  of  the  sensual,  the 
moral  and  the  legal,  or  between  science  and  society.  Every- 
where there  is  a  new  relation  of  things  to  one  another,  new 
tensions  and  new  rhythms — between  generations,  between  the 
sexes,  between  individuals  and  the  community,  people  and 
state,  labor  and  capital,  nation  and  world,  physics  and  meta- 
physics. Or  as  the  philosopher-economist  Walter  Rathenau 
put  it  in  the  first  phase  of  the  World  War:  "Nothing  will 
remain  as  it  was  before,  everything  will  have  to  be  created 
anew  in  unremitting  labor.  Our  mode  of  life,  our  economic 
system,  the  structure  of  society  and  the  form  of  the  state, 
all  these  will  take  on  a  new  complexion.  The  relationship  of 
the  states,  world  trade  and  politics  as  a  whole,  will  be  entire- 
ly different;  yes,  it  will  be  a  new  science,  even  a  new  lan- 
guage." 

The  main  problem — so  it  seems  to  me — has  become  the 
relation  between  new  masses  and  government,  the  question 
of  the  "mass-state":  how  to  furnish  leadership  for  and  obtain 
cooperation  of  rapidly  growing  masses  of  humanity.  In  a 
century  they  have  doubled  in  number  throughout  the  world, 
in  Europe  more  than  doubled,  and  in  Germany  almost  treb- 
led. As  a  consequence  of  the  mass  and  machine  state — 
masses  controlling  new  machines  and  machines  producing 
unemployment — the  whole  new  world  and  every  old  state 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  universal  and  fundamental  transforma- 
tion either  in  a  revolutionary  or  an  evolutionary  way.  Nearly 
every  state  on  each  continent  has  gone  through  a  sort  of 
revolution  promoting  tyrant-like  dictatorship — except  the  two 
old  democracies  of  Switzerland  and  Sweden  and  the  two 
great  commonwealths  and  oceanic  island-continents;  the 
U.S.A.  and  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  having 
lately  become  conscious  of  the  mass  problem,  are  dealing 
with  it  by  the  evolutionary  attempt  of  a  "New  Deal,"  both 
in  Washington  and  in  London,  a  labor-capital  compromise 
and  collaboration. 

In  this  national  and  social  respect  our  alternatives  will  be: 
a  mass-state  dominated  by  a  "leader"  and  his  materialistic 
and  mechanizing  mind,  prescribing  one's  breeding,  thinking, 
doing  according  to  his  anti-human  and  amoral  doctrine  of 
selfish  force  and  racial  violence — or  a  democratic  community, 
conscious  of  the  solidarity  of  all  classes,  not  just  providing 
for  an  easy  and  asocial  "laisser  faire,  laisser  aller"  but  plan- 
ning production  and  distribution,  controlling  social  welfare 
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and  progress,  and  securing  economic  as  well  as  political 
rights. 

Fundamentally  the  issue  is  the  same,  nationally  as  well 
as  internationally.  Whether  "social"  in  domestic  life  or  "fed- 
eral" in  foreign  relations,  both  obligations  and  programs 
prove  the  interdependence  and  identical  totality  of  foreign 
and  domestic  problems  and  lead  to  the  same  significant  as- 
pect of  our  era:  a  new  conception  of  human  beings  and  of 
humanity  as  well,  -as  a  consequence  of  changed  relations 
caused  by  a  new  relativity  of  science  and  society.  Whether  as 
individuals,  classes  or  nations,  continents,  hemispheres  or 
total  spheres,  the  same  new  relativity  applies  to  all — solidar- 
ity versus  sovereignty,  with  all  its  implications  of  peaceful 
change  machinery,  of  collective  force  and  security.  Each 
problem  being  a  complex  in  itself,  our  generation  is  faced 
as  no  age  before  with  a  complex  of  complexes;  yet  it  is 
endowed  with  more  experience  and  power  than  any  era 
before  to  vitalize  the  spiritual  and  moral  presuppositions  of 
Western  civilization,  of  Christianity  and  democracy,  now 
endangered  as  never  before. 

For  the  time  being  the  Pan-American  Hemisphere  and  the 
British  Commonwealth  spreading  over  five  continents  are 
the  two  organizations  of  continental  and  transcontinental 
ways  of  national  and  international  life  which  provide  law 
and  security,  tolerance  and  peace,  for  the  rich  and  promis- 
ing variety  of  creeds,  colors,  and  constitutions  on  the  basis 
of  free  consent  and  coequal  cooperation.  The  World  War 
has  strengthened  the  hemispheric  and  universal  consciousness 
of  both  and  will  promote  the  organic  growing  together  of 
their  political,  economic,  social,  and  military  necessities  as 
well  as  their  common  philosophy  of  life.  The  voluntary  as- 
sociation of  these  two  oceanic  spheres  will  have  to  build  up 
the  new  world,  the  world  commonwealth,  after  liberating 
the  "totalitarian"  continents  from  Nazi-unifying  imperialism. 

Our  responsibility  is  great,  the  world  epoch  of  our  history 
grand;  and  "our  destiny  could  be  glorious,"  if  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  spiritual  values  involved,  if  we  are  courageously 
determined  to  take  suffering  and  sacrifice  as  blessing  and 
privilege,  if  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  "man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone."  Thus  we  shall  win  humanity. 


Ultimatum  for  Man 

By  PEGGY  POND  CHURCH 

Now  the  frontiers  are  all  closed. 

There  is  no  other  country  we  can  run  away  to; 

There  is  no  ocean  we  can  cross  over. 

At  last  we  must  turn  and  live  with  one  another. 

We  cannot  escape  this  any  longer. 
We  cannot  continue  to  choose  between  good  and  evil, 
The  good  for  ourselves,  the  evil  for  our  neighbor. 
We  must  all  bear  the  equal  burden. 

At  last  we  who   have   been   running  away   must  turn  and 

face  it: 
There   is    no    room    left   for    hate   in    the    world    we    must 

live  in. 

Now   we   must  learn   love.      We  can   no  longer  escape   it. 
We  can  no  longer  escape  from  one  another. 

Love  is  no  longer  a  theme  for  eloquence, 

Or  a  way  of  life  for  a  few   to   choose  whose  hearts  can 

decide  it. 

It  is  the  sternest  necessity;  the  unequivocal  ultimatum. 
There  is  no  way  out.     There  is  no  country  we  can  flee  to; 
There   is   no   man   on    earth   who   must  not  face  this   task 

now. 
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First  steps  for  tomorrow's  mechanics.     Employed  workers  taking  supplementary  train- 
ing in  a  New  York  vocational  highschool  learn  to  call  motor  parts  by  their  names 
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Manpower  for  Industry 


by  BEULAH  AMIDON 

Can  the  training  of  workers  keep  pace  with  industry's  need  of  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  manpower?  An  associate  editor  reports  on  a  crucial  problem 
underlying  the  whole  future  of  the  defense  program — as  important, 
ultimately,  as  plant  capacity  or  the  flow  of  raw  materials. 


"WE'RE  ON  THE  TWO-SHIFT  DAY,"  "THE  THREE-SHIFT  DAY," 
report  the  "defense  towns,"  where  industry  already  feels 
the  impact  of  the  vast  rearmament  effort.  In  plane  fac- 
tories, arsenals,  munitions  plants,  shipyards,  chimneys 
smoke  and  machines  roar  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  But 
no  less  significant  are  the  lighted  windows  of  the  nation's 
schoolhouses.  For  classrooms,  too,  are  on  the  two  and 
three-shift  day,  striving  to  produce  skill  to  meet  industry's 
mounting  demands  for  manpower. 

Like  the  problems  of  raw  materials,  prices,  productive 
capacity,  the  development  of  an  adequate  labor  supply  is 
a  responsibility  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission [see  Survey  Graphic  for  November,  page  537]. 
Seven  government  agencies,  in  addition  to  the  army  and 
navy,  are  concerned  in  labor  supply  and  training:  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
Office  of  Education,  Work  Projects  Administration,  Fed- 
eral Committee  on  Apprenticeship  Training,  National 
Youth  Administration,  CCC.  Questions  of  policy  are 
cleared  over  the  desk  of  Sidney  Hillman,  NDAC  em- 
ployment commissioner.  At  his  elbow  he  has  as  coordin- 
ator of  the  defense  activities  of  these  seven  agencies,  Floyd 


W.  Reeves,  expert  in  public  administration  loaned  to  the 
NDAC  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  question  of  labor  supply  has  four  major  aspects: 
first,  fact-finding — how  many  experienced  workers  we 
have,  where  they  are,  the  skills  they  possess,  the  needs  of 
industry  for  workers,  by  dates,  skills,  and  geographic 
areas.  Then  there  are  the  specific  training  problems — how 
to  bring  back  to  efficiency  the  trained  worker  whose  skill 
has  become  rusty;  training  for  workers  already  on  the 
job,  to  improve  their  skill  and  their  capacity  for  responsi- 
bility; how  to  fit  inexperienced  young  workers  for  indus- 
trial requirements. 

The  fact-finding  job  calls  for  analysis  of  the  needs  for 
manpower,  industry  by  industry,  skill  by  skill.  The  over- 
all figure  for  labor  required  under  present  appropriations 
works  out  at  4,500,000  man-years  of  skilled,  semi-skilled, 
and  unskilled  work.  This  is  being  broken  down  by  de- 
tailed studies  of  key  industries  which  are  in  effect  the 
time  tables  of  the  labor  program.  The  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  has  analyzed  the  reservoir  of  skill  represented  by 
its  "active  files,"  the  5,500,000  workers  currently  seeking 
jobs  through  its  offices. 
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The  training  program  has  federal  funds  as  well  as  fed- 
eral leadership.  On  July  1,  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$15,000,000  became  available  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  launch  a  two-fold  program:  refresher  courses  for 
unemployed  workers,  and  courses  to  prepare  employed 
workers  for  upgrading  in  industry.  This  fall,  Congress 
appropriated  $60,500,000  to  the  Office  of  Education  for  the 
defense  training  program;  $225,000  to  the  Federal  Com- 
mittee on  Apprenticeship  Training,  to  extend  its  work; 
and  $32,500,000  to  the  National  Youth  Administration,  to 
expand  its  out-of-school  work  program  for  unemployed 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty- 
five. 

Bringing  Old  Skills  Up  to  Date 

THE  FIRST  TASK  IS  TO  REFRESH  AND  IMPROVE  EXISTING  SKILL. 

Here  the  Office  of  Education  has  a  three-fold  responsi- 
bility: courses  for  the  unemployed,  many  of  whom  have 
latent  ability  which  can  be  restored  by  a  brief  period  of 
retraining;  supplementary  courses  for  employed  workers 
who  can  be  prepared  quickly  for  promotion,  and  for  the 
direction  and  supervision^  of  new  workers  in  defense  in- 
dustries; short  courses  to  prepare  engineers  (unemployed 
and  on  the  job)  for  highly  specialized  participation  in  the 
defense  effort.  A  training-within-industry  program  is 
being  shaped  under  the  leadership  of  Channing  R.  Dooley 
of  Socony- Vacuum,  personnel  expert  on  loan  to  NDAC. 

A  year  ago,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  War  Department,  made  a  study  of  the  na- 
tion's facilities  for  vocational  training  which  showed  more 
than  five  thousand  trained  teachers,  and  buildings  and 
equipment  representing  an  investment  of  about  one  bil- 
lion dollars.  This  preliminary  study,  and  the  planning 
that  grew  out  of  it,  made  it  possible  for  the  vocational 
schools  to  respond  with  dramatic  speed  to  the  demand  for 
refresher  and  supplementary  training  courses  during  the 
summer.  Between  June  and  October,  over  169,000  stu- 
dents, ranging  in  age  from  eighteen  to  sixty,  were  en- 
rolled in  short  training  courses  given  in  the  vocational 
schools  of  615  cities  in  forty-two  states. 

The  new  appropriation  for  refresher  and  supplementary 
courses  is  enough  to  prepare  about  500,000  workers  for 
defense  jobs  by  June  1,  1941.  In  many  communities,  this 
means  that  the  vocational  schools  are  running  two  shifts 
after  the  close  of  the  regular  school  day,  and  that  class- 
rooms and  shops  are  in  use  all  but  the  few  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four  required  for  cleaning  and  conditioning 
building  and  equipment.  State  and  local  committees, 
their  membership  representing  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment, advise  school  administrators  on  the  lines  along 
which  training  is  needed. 

Candidates  for  the  refresher  courses  are  referred  to  the 
educators  by  the  public  employment  offices,  or  by  WPA, 
on  requisition  by  the  schools.  The  school  authorities  have 
the  right  of  final  acceptance,  and  also  the  right  to  drop  a 
trainee  "if  unsuitability  develops."  Because  WPA  workers 
for  the  most  part  are  unemployed  heads  of  families,  their 
subsistence  wage  continues  during  training. 

In  general,  WPA  officials  are  encouraged  by  the  results 
of  trie  training  program.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the 
candidates  have  bounced  back,  either  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment or  during  the  course.  By  late  September,  5,019 
trainees  had  left  the  WPA  rolls  to  take  jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry. With  three  million  workers  on  WPA  projects  or 
awaiting  assignment,  this  may  not  seem  an  impressive 


total.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  no  means  all 
the  three  million  on  WPA  rolls  are  eligible  for  refresher 
courses.  So  far,  for  example,  the  defense  industries  have 
made  few  calls  for  women  workers.  Most  of  the  requisi- 
tions are  for  workers  who  can  fill  jobs  calling  for  me- 
chanical and  metal  working  skills.  About  half  of  those  on 
WPA  rolls  are  unskilled  laborers.  The  largest  group  of 
skilled  workers  are  from  the  building  trades,  the  next 
largest  from  the  needle  trades.  Workers  with  health  or 
personality  difficulties  cannot  be  referred  for  training.  All 
these  factors  serve  to  limit  the  percentage  of  the  total 
WPA  enrollment  eligible  for  refresher  training,  though 
WPA  referrals  make  up  50  percent  and,  in  many  schools, 
an  even  larger  proportion  of  the  students  enrolled  for  this 
training. 

The  success  of  WPA  workers  accepted  by  the  schools  as 
trainees  is  a  heartening  side  of  the  picture.  Thus  in  a 
West  Virginia  class  for  draftsmen,  a  WPA  trainee  showed 
such  outstanding  ability  that  he  is  now  employed  by  the 
local  board  of  education  as  an  instructor  at  $55  a  week. 
Similarly,  a  New  Hampshire  trainee  from  the  local  WPA 
rolls  was  made  instructor  of  woodworking.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  talked  with  a  man  of  fifty-four  who 
had  just  been  asked  to  report  to  a  navy  yard  for  employ- 
ment at  $2  an  hour,  after  sixteen  days  in  a  refresher 
course.  "All  I  needed  was  to  get  the  feel  of  the  tools 
again,"  he  said.  In  Cincinnati,  out  of  fifty  WPA  trainees 
in  a  machine  shop  course,  twenty-one  had  left  the  course 
(and  the  WPA  rolls)  for  jobs  in  private  industry  before 
the  end  of  the  four  weeks  training  period. 

Visiting  refresher  classes,  you  are  struck  by  the  eager- 
ness and  the  concentration  of  the  students,  many  of  them 
middle-aged  and  older;  many  of  them,  for  the  first  time 
in  years,  back  at  the  bench  or  the  lathe,  busy  once  more 
with  the  processes  and  the  tools  of  their  normal  working 
lives. 

The  supplementary  courses,  smaller  in  enrollment  than 
the  refresher  courses,  help  workers  on  the  job  prepare  for 
promotion  to  more  highly  skilled  production  employment 
or  as  supervisors  and  directors  of  incoming  workers.  Be- 
tween July  1  and  September  15,  more  than  45,000  em- 
ployed workers  attended  these  courses  after  working 
hours  and  on  Saturdays,  with  the  endorsement  of  their 
employers  and  of  their  local  unions. 

Related  to  this  program,  is  the  plan  of  the  Employment 
Division  of  the  NDAC  to  secure  industry's  cooperation  in 
making  the  most  of  the  available  skill  by  fitting  men  in 
the  plants  for  "upgrading."  Many  aspects,  of  this  plan 
were  kept  tentative  "until  after  election,"  but  in  general 
it  will  follow  the  "assembly  line"  principle  of  the  sub- 
division of  labor,  which  fits  skilled  men  for  key  positions, 
and  breaks  down  processes  into  simple  operations  which 
new  workers  can  learn  in  a  brief  period  of  intensive  train- 
ing on  the  job.  The  Training-Within-Industry  office, 
headed  by  Mr.  Dooley,  will  be  a  consulting  service 
through  which  plants  unfamiliar  with  these  procedures 
can  be  assisted  in  adapting  and  using  them.  The  pro- 
grams will  be  carried  on  in  the  plants,  at  the  industry's 
expense. 

The  defense  program  seeks  to  increase  the  supply  of 
technicians,  as  well  as  production  workers.  As  John  W. 
Studebaker,  commissioner  of  education,  pointed  out  in 
his  recent  "proposals  to  expand  the  national  defense 
through  schools  and  colleges": 

There  is  at  present  a  marked  shortage  in  naval  architects, 
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ship  draftsmen,  marine  engineers,  engineers  skilled  in  air- 
plane structures,  airplane  power  plants  and  airplane  instru- 
ments, machine  tool  designers,  and  engineers  to  supervise  and 
speed  up  production.  ...  In  the  near  future  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  also  be  a  shortage  of  inspectors  of  materials 
who  are  familiar  with  physical,  chemical,  metallographic, 
X-ray,  and  similar  tests.  There  may  also  develop  a  need  for 
more  radio  equipment  inspectors,  structural  and  machine  de- 
signers, tool  designers  .  .  .  and  similar  specialists  who  require 
engineering  knowledge. 

Of  the  155  colleges  which  give  courses  leading  to  en- 
gineering degrees,  109  have  offered  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion "fullest  cooperation  in  the  training  for  national  de- 
fense." With  $9,000,000  of  the  defense  training  funds 
designated  for  giving  brief  supplementary  training  to  30,- 
000  engineers,  courses  will  be  offered  by  schools  of  engin- 
eering, affording  qualified  applicants,  employed  and  ui> 
employed,  one  to  eight  months  of  highly  specialized  prep- 
aration. The  program,  which  will  begin  about  Decem- 
ber 1,  is  being  developed  under  the  direction  of  a  national 
committee  headed  by  Dean  Andrey  A.  Potter  of  Purdue, 
with  the  cooperation  of  local  committees. 

Refresher  and  supplementary  training  for  experienced 
workers  and  technical  experts  is  one  aspect  of  the  program 
to  keep  pace  with  industry's  need  of  manpower.  Equally 
important  is  the  training  and  work  experience  offered 
young  workers  to  prepare  them  for  industrial  jobs.  This 
aspect  of  defense  training  involves  apprenticeship,  NYA 
work  experience  on  projects  and  in  resident  centers,  sup- 
plemented by  instruction  by  public  school  teachers,  and 


NYA  group  getting  firsthand  experience   in  Algiers,   Louisiana 
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special  training  courses  provided  by  the  schools  for  rural 
youth  and  other  young  people  who  are  not  eligible  for 
refresher  and  supplementary  courses. 

Youth  and  Tomorrow's  Jobs 

APPRENTICESHIP,  THE  TIME  HONORED  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING 
skilled  craftsmen,  is  being  furthered  by  the  Training- 
Within-Industry  office,  and  the  Federal  Committee  on 
Apprenticeship  Training.  The  aim  is  to  see  that  ap- 
prentices are  accepted  according  to  a  definite  plan,  geared 
to  present  and  foreseeable  future  need,  and  that  they  are 
given  sound  and  adequate  training. 

Plans  for  special  training  courses  for  out-of-school  rural 
and  urban  youth  are  still  tentative.  Ten  million  dollars 
of  the  $60,600,000  allotted  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  defense  training  was  so  earmarked.  The  pro- 
gram is  to  be  developed  by  state  educational  authori- 
ties, and  funds  will  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  a  detailed 
plan,  submitted  by  the  state  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  It  is  hoped  that  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  the  young  people  enrolled  in  this  program  will  be 
"youth  whose  residences  are  in  rural  areas";  a  proportion 
of  at  least  65  percent  is  required.. CCC  enrollees  and  NYA 
project  workers  are  eligible  for  these  special  training 
courses,  designed  particularly  to  fit  out-of-school  young 
people  for  defense  employment. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  on  October  14  had 
230,000  young  people  obtaining  work  experience  on  its 
projects;  and  its  supplementary  appropriation  of  $32,500,- 
000  will  make  it  possible  to  increase  this  number  by  at 
least  100,000  early  in  the  year.  The  requirement  that  NYA 
project  workers  must  come  from  relief  families  or  prove 
financial  need  has  been  dropped.  To  be  eligible  for  as- 
signment to  an  NYA  job  today,  a  youth  must  be  a  citizen, 
out  of  school  and  unemployed,  listed  in  the  active  files  of 
the  employment  service,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-five  (seventeen-year-olds  are  eligible  in  some  com- 
munities if  they  have  graduated  from  highschool),  willing 
to  sign  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  NYA 
workers  are  employed  from  forty  to  one  hundred  hours  a 
month,  and  are  paid  a  cash  wage  of  $14  to  $24  a  month, 
depending  on  the  geographical  area  and  the  type  of  work. 

The  NYA  work  experience  most  certain  to  prove  of 
direct  value  in  defense  industry  is  that  provided  in  some 
3,600  work  centers  throughout  the  nation.  In  a  small 
southern  city,  the  work  center  may  be  an  empty  store 
building,  roughly  partitioned  to  make  a  radio  shop,  a 
furniture  shop,  and  a  sewing  room.  Perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  NYA  set-up  is  the  Astoria,  Long  Island,  work 
center,  where  some  2,000  young  people  are  employed  in 
shops  with  up-to-date  equipment  for  automotive  repair, 
welding,  sheet  metal  and  machine  shop  work,  wood- 
working, power  machine  sewing,  and  scores  of  other  oc- 
cupations and  processes.  More  typical  is  the  Newark. 
N.  J.  work  center,  once  a  casket  factory,  where  about  130 
young  people  are  employed  in  woodworking,  sign  paint- 
ing, shoe  repairing,  cooking,  sewing,  welding,  shop 
processes.  Like  many  of  the  centers,  the  one  in  Newark 
is  on  a  two-shift  basis,  "and  we'd  work  around  the  clock 
if  we  could  get  supervisors." 

NYA  provides  only  work  experience,  as  distinguished 
from  training.  When  it  wAs  proposed  to  give  this  agency 
$40,000,000  to  expand  its  out-of-school  enterprises,  as  a 
part  of  defense  training,  the  educators  protested  vigorous- 
ly. To  still  the  clamor,  Congress  set  aside  $7,500,000  of 


the  NYA  appropriation  for  vocational  instruction  for 
young  people  on  NYA  projects,  to  be  provided  by  the 
schools.  Thus  NYA  youth  gain  their  "work  experience" 
under  project  supervisors,  their  "instruction"  and  "train- 
ing" under  teachers  assigned  by  local  school  authorities. 
If  you  visit  an  NYA  work  center  you  will  probably 
see,  as  I  saw  in  Newark,  a  place  that  reminds  you  of  a 
factory  rather  than  a  school.  In  each  shop  the  tasks  are 
systematized,  with  a  "flow"  from  raw  material  to  finished 
product,  each  worker  functioning  as  a  member  of  a  well 
led  team.  A  New  Jersey  employer  who  in  the  last  nine 
weeks  has  taken  on  a  number  of  youths  from  this  center, 
told  me: 

It  isn't  the  specific  skills  they  pick  up,  though  in  a  limited 
way  they  get  good  training.  But  I  prefer  NYA  kids  to 
youngsters  fresh  from  school  because  they  have  at  least  rudi- 
mentary work  .habits.  They  have  learned  not  to  alibi.  They 
tend  to  business,  and  follow  directions  without  arguing.  They 
respect  tools  and  materials.  They  have  some  notion  of  safety 
— their  own  and  the  other  fellow's.  They  seem  to  have  out- 
grown a  lot  of  playboy  stuff. 

About  thirty  thousand  young  people  (and  the  number 
is  to  be  greatly  increased)  live  in  NYA  resident  centers, 
where  a  full  time  program  goes  forward,  including  not 
only  work  experience  and  instruction,  but  also  hobbies, 
health  supervision,  and  the  handling  of  personal  adjust- 
ment problems.  Residents  are  rotated  among  the  proj- 
ects at  each  resident  center,  spending  three  months  each 
on  two,  three,  or  four  projects,  depending  on  the  period 
of  residence.  So  far  as  possible,  the  resident's  choice  de- 
termines his  assignments. 

As  part  of  the  program  of  national  defense,  NYA  is 
organizing  a  health  service  through  which  all  young  peo- 
ple on  NYA  work  projects  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
complete  physical  examination  and  of  such  remedial  treat- 
ment as  the  examination  shows  they  require.  Dr.  C.  E. 
Rice  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  has  been  assigned 
to  NYA  as  health  consultant,  to  give  this  undertaking 
technical  supervision  and  direction.  A  standard  form  for 
the  physical  examination  has  been  worked  out  in  Wash- 
ington, and  NYA  administrators  hope  to  have  200,000 
young  people  tested  by  February.  It  is  believed  that  the 
health  program  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  young 
people  called  into  industry  from  NYA  work  projects, 
and  also  help  reduce  the  proportion  of  those  found  un- 
fit for  military  service  because  of  physical  defects. 

Educators — Out  of  School 

IN   THE  VAST   TRAINING    PROGRAM,    SEVERAL   SOURCES    OF    FRIC- 

tion  already  have  made  themselves  felt.  Chief  among 
them,  perhaps,  are  the  attitudes  of  the  several  agencies 
involved.  Educators,  for  example,  are  fearful  lest  any 
other  group  should  assume  teaching  or  training  func- 
tions, and  thereby  trespass  on  the  schoolman's  preserves. 
On  July  27,  Aubrey  Williams,  NYA  administrator,  and 
John  W.  Studebaker,  commissioner  of  education,  entered 
into  a  formal  agreement,  defining  the  limits  of  each  group. 
But  however  carefully  drawn  and  generously  accepted, 
any  such  formulation  inevitably  leaves  an  uncertain  area 
in  which  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  skirmishing,  cross 
fire,  and  confusion.  Similarly,  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  jealously  guards  its  placement  function,  and  NYA, 
the  vocational  schools,  and  WPA  are  warned  off  this 
area.  Along  another  front,  there  is  a  three-way  struggle 
among  trade  unionists,  educators,  and  the  defense  train- 
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A  skilled  student  in  a  refresher  class  learns  how  to  set  a 
tool  at  the  Froebel  Vocational  School  in  Gary,  Indiana 

ing  program.  The  craft  unions  for  years  have  sought  to 
protect  their  monopoly  of  skill  by  restricting  the  number 
of  apprentices  admitted  into  any  craft.  In  support  of  this 
position,  the  craft  unions  also  have  opposed  the  upgrading 
of  industrial  employes  from  lower  to  higher  skills,  and 
the  breakdown  of  highly  skilled  processes  into  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  operations.  The  craft  unions  are 
as  suspicious  of  vocational  training  in  the  schools  as  of 
expanded  apprenticeship  programs.  Thus  Robert  J.  Watt, 
international  representative  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  writing  in  the  October  Federationist,  pointed 
out:  "The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  committed 
to  the  principle  that  work  training  should  be  done  on 
the  job,  with  the  tools  to  be  used,  under  actual  work 
conditions,  the  training  to  be  given  by  a  real  worker  with 
practical  experience."  And  at  the  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Government  Labor  Officials, 
Mr.  Watt,  as  spokesman  for  the  AFL,  criticized  many 
features  of  the  defense  training  program,  concluding  with 
a  harsh  warning  that  "if  we  don't  look  out,  the  school 
teachers  will  run  away  with  the  whole  thing." 

But  if  the  rough  places  can  be  smoothed  or  bridged,  if 
labor,  industry,  education,  and  government  can  develop 
an  effective  basis  of  cooperation  in  the  training  program, 
can  the  production  of  qualified  workers  keep  pace  with 
industry's  need  of  manpower?  No  forthright  answer  is 
possible.  So  far,  by  modifying  industrial  processes,  by 
intensive  training,  by  dependence  on  the  mobility  of 
American  labor,  the  supply  of  skill  has  matched  plani 
capacity  and  supply  of  raw  materials  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  drive  to  meet  American  and  British  military  re- 
quirements and  American  civilian  needs.  Sidney  Hillman 
is  quoted  as  feeling  secure  about  the  future.  Some  of  his 
associates  are  not  so  sure.  "We're  all  right  today,  and 
tomorrow,"  some  of  them  say,  "but  what  about  a  year 
from  now — what  about  June,  1942?"  The  answer,  in  the 
last  analysis,  probably  will  depend  on  the  flexibility  of 
experienced  workers,  the  quickness  and  adaptability  of 
the  unskilled  and  the  semiskilled,  the  resourcefulness  of 
leadership  in  government,  labor,  and  industry,  and,  above 
all,  on  the  determination  of  the  country  as  a  whole  to  get 
on  with  the  grim  job  of  rearmament  and  defense  to  which 
we  are  committed. 
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Food  for  Europe?  An  American  Issue 

by  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 

What  should  be  our  policy  for  overseas  war  relief,  and  how  should  it  be 
formulated?  Mr.  Weybright  proposes  a  method  of  removing  this  question 
from  the  bitter  controversy  which  now  surrounds  it. 


HOW  HUNGRY  IS   EUROPE?    WHAT  CAN   BE  DONE  ABOUT  IT? 

These  questions  are  more  difficult  to  answer  than  it  was 
in  1931  and  1932  to  ascertain  the  true  extent  of  malnutri- 
tion and  misery  in  the  United  States,  yet  ex-President 
Hoover  announces  detailed  data  on  hunger  and  epidemic 
and  urges  a  vast  European  relief  plan.  On  the  authority 
of  Hitler,  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare,  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  there  is  food  enough  in  Europe  to  go 
around,  on  a  restricted  but  adequate  ration  during  the 
coming  winter — that  is,  if  it  really  does  go  around.  Like 
Mr.  Hoover,  the  Quakers  and  spokesmen  of  the  Vichy 
government  in  France  have  no  confidence  in  these  reports 
of  adequate,  if  meager,  rations  for  all,  or  in  the  possibility 
that  the  Nazis  will  distribute  the  food  they  possess  over 
the  transportation  system  which  they  now  control. 

Germany  would  welcome  American  representatives,  in 
Unoccupied  France  particularly,  to  distribute  food  and 
medical  care,  and  to  improvise  shelter  where  it  is  lacking. 
In  the  occupied  countries — Poland,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  northern  France — American  dip- 
lomats have  been  ejected,  but  American  relief  has  been 
invited.  We  cannot  disregard  the  practical  and  political 
bearing  of  the  Nazi  challenge  to  the  American  conscience, 
however  much  it  is  cast  in  humanitarian  terms.  Agita- 
tion will  focus  attention  and  criticism  upon  the  British 
blockade;  if  successful,  it  will  relieve  Germany  of  a  tre- 
mendous task  which  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
strengthening  and  pacification  of  conquered  workers  in 
the  factories  and  in  the  fields  of  western  Europe;  if  the 
agitation  does  not  fetch  relief,  Nazi  propaganda  can  link 
the  United  States,  as  a  holder  of  great  surpluses  of  food- 
stuffs, with  Great  Britain  as  a  partner  in  the  crime  of 
attempting  to  starve  Europe. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  are  elements  of  truth  in 
even  the  most  vicious  propaganda — and  that  the  dilemma 
we  face  in  the  United  States  is  an  ugly  one.  The  question 
of  assistance  to  Hitler's  victims  is  capable  of  becoming  an 
issue  which,  in  all  of  its  ramifications,  could  split  churches, 
farm  groups,  welfare  organizations,  and,  in  the  event  of 
the  capitulation  of  Britain,  the  whole  Good  Neighbor 
policy  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Here  we  are,  actually 
overburdened  with  foodstuffs;  there  is  Europe,  on  re- 
stricted rations.  It  would  not  necessarily  cost  a  cent  to 
feed  Europe;  we  could  make  a  profit  out  of  it.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  proposed  that,  if  German  and  British  permis- 
sion is  granted,  we  use  the  dollar  credits  of  the  captive 
countries,  now  blocked  in  this  country,  with  which  to 
purchase  surplus  commodities  and  charter  relief 
boats.  With  our  own  supervision,  and  using  our  own 
trucks  and  gasoline,  absolutely  neutral  control  and  dis- 
tribution of  European  relief  is  possible,  according  to  Mr. 
Hoover.  The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  ad- 
vocates a  similar  scheme,  although  some  Quakers  go  far- 
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ther  and  suggest  that  Americans  give,  not  sell,  food  to 
those  who  urgently  need  it,  at  least  in  Vichy's  France. 
Why,  in  the  face  of  these  circumstances,  has  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  almost  completely  withdrawn  from  Eur- 
ope, leaving  only  five  representatives  on  the  continent, 
in  Unoccupied  France  and  Switzerland,,  and  concen- 
trated its  overseas  effort  in  Great  Britain  ?  The  Red  Cross, 
although  it  is  an  impartial  agency  of  mercy,  is  an  instru- 
ment of  the  American  people,  closely  associated  with  the 
government,  and  therefore  not  willing  to  be  used  as  a 
wedge  through  the  British  blockade.  On  November  8, 
when  our  Red  Cross  activities  in  Unoccupied  France 
practically  ceased,  the  Vichy  government  had  become  al- 
most as  subject  to  Berlin  as  die  puppet  governments  in 
Nazi-occupied  territory.  British  blockade  authorities  had 
firmly  stated  their  position: 

The  policy  of  the  British  government  is  to  maintain 
strict  blockade  of  enemy  and  enemy  occupied  territories, 
including  Unoccupied  France,  and  to  prevent  the  entrance 
into  this  enslaved  area  of  any  goods  which  would  aid  the 
enemy  in  his  war  effort.  She  has  not  hesitated  to  apply  this 
policy  to  that  part  of  her  own  territory,  the  Channel  Islands, 
which  is  under  German  military  occupation. 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  publicly  announced  policy 
are  supplies  of  a  strictly  medical  character — but  specifical- 
ly not  including  cod  liver  oil,  condensed  milk,  blank- 
ets, clothing  and  fuel.  It  was  reported  in  Washington 
several  weeks  ago  that  the  British  might  be  willing  to 
permit  condensed  milk  for  French  children  to  pass  the 
blockade  for  distribution  by  American  relief  workers,  but 
when  I  queried  British  officials  I  was  told  that:  "The  im- 
portation of  milk  may  well  prove  of  indirect  assistance  to 
the  Germans  if  it  released  other  supplies  of  European 
milk  for  the  use  of  German  women  and  children,  or 
makes  available  additional  supplies  of  milk  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  plastic  material  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  airplanes."  I  was  further  reminded  that  casein,  de- 
rived from  milk,  is  the  base  of  synthetic  textiles,  now 
widely  used  as  a  substitute  for  woolen  clothing  and  felt 
hats  in  both  Italy  and  Germany. 

With  the  admirable  courage  which  has  ever  distin- 
guished the  Quakers,  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee has  taken  a  position  that  in  the  wake  of  total  war, 
relief  operations  are  inevitably  total.  Which  is  to  say  that 
no  organization  can  avoid  indirect  benefits  to  the  con- 
queror if  eighty  million  captive  people  now  basically 
underprovisioned  are  supplied  with  surplus  American 
food.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  "The  theory 
that  starvation  in  Europe  this  winter  will  bring  about 
revolution  and  the  collapse  of  Germany  most  probably  is 
wishful  thinking."  On  the  contrary,  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
director  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  be- 
lieves that  the  reaction  to  hunger  will  drive  the  French 
people,  and  other  captive  populations  in  Europe,  closer 
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into  the  Nazi  and  fascist  systems.  Europe  will  be  forced 
to  become  self-sufficient.  Germany's  European  agricul- 
tural program,  already  designed  to  stimulate  Polish  agri- 
culture, will  be  carried  further  in  France.  We  in  the 
United  States  will  never  again  in  our  generation  have  an 
opportunity  to  win  back  the  friendship  of  the  demo- 
cratic peoples  if  we  do  not  share  with  them  now.  In 
what  strikes  me  essentially  as  an  indictment  of  the  block- 
ade as  an  instrument  of  war,  Mr.  Pickett  has  said: 

Not  many  months  ago,  when  England  and  France  were 
allies,  it  was  agreed  to  recruit  their  fighting  forces  in  France 
almost  entirely  from  the  farmers,  the  peasants.  Mechanics 
were  needed  in  the  machine  shops.  ...  It  was  agreed  that  the 
French  farmers,  chiefly,  should  comprise  the  armed  forces, 
and  it  was  promised  them  that  in  case  of  food  shortage  this 
coming  winter,  a  condition  which  seemed  imminent  if  fields 
should  lie  untilled  and  gardens  not  be  cultivated  to  their 
minutest  limit,  France  and  England  jointly  would  purchase 
surpluses  from  America.  The  machinery  for  this  operation 
was  erected,  but  never  used.  .  .  .  The  French  farmer  soldier 
can't  help  but  realize  that  the  low  agricultural  production 
this  year  was  deliberate.  .  .  .  He  can  remember  the  promise 
that  he  and  his  family  would  be  fed  if  he  left  his  plow  and 
shouldered  his  gun.  He  fought,  and  there  is  no  food.  .  .  . 
From  the  Frenchman's  point  of  view,  then,  Britain  .  .  .  has 
played  the  double  treachery  of  starvation  after  desertion  and 
defeat.  .  .  . 

Now,  although  Mr.  Pickett 's  estimate  of  the  present  at- 
titude of  the  French  people  may  be  in  error  (I  have  seen 
many  personal  messages  from  France  which  report  an 
overwhelming  sentiment,  perhaps  80  percent,  in  favor  of 
ultimate  British  victory)  no  one  can  charge  the  Quakers 
with  being  tools  of  Berlin.  For  a  quarter  century  they 
have  been  on  the  firing  line  of  human  needs  the  world 
over.  As  the  chief  relief  group  now  active  in  Unoccupied 
France,  they  believe  that  the  British  blockade  in  this  war 
— as  in  the  last — may  bring  temporary  victory,  but  not 
peace.  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Pickett,  rather  than  the  spokes- 
men of  Berlin  and  Vichy,  because  he  conscientiously 
poses  a  challenge  which  the  average  American  must  face. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  facing  it  in  all  its  implications  is 
to  ask  a  hypothetical,  though  not  utterly  academic,  ques- 
tion: "If  Great  Britain  were  invaded  and  occupied  by  the 
Germans,  would  we  withhold  foodstuffs  to  prevent  starva- 
tion there — even  if  her  shipyards,  factories,  and  workers 
were  harnessed  to  the  Nazi  machine,  possibly  to  threaten, 
next,  the  United  States?" 

The  Dilemma  We  Face 

TOTAL  WAR  PRESENTS  MANY  GRIM  QUESTIONS.  WE  IN  AMER- 
ica  cannot  any  longer  discuss  overseas  relief  policy  out- 
side the  frame  of  reference  of  our  own  defense  program, 
or  outside  the  frame  of  reference  of  our  association  with 
the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  which,  like  our 
own  country,  are  custodians  of  great  surpluses  of  food- 
stuffs that  were  grown  in  terms  of  the  vanished  European 
market.  If,  as  the  majority  of  our  citizens  believe,  defense 
activity  must  have  domestic  priority,  it  even  more  ob- 
viously must  have  priority  in  the  totality  of  international 
relations,  including  overseas  relief.  Our  government  is 
cooperating  in  the  British  blockade  of  Europe,  through 
assistance  to  the  British  navy,  through  acquiescence  in 
the  British  censorship  of  clipper  mail  at  Bermuda,  and 
in  many  other  directions.  Our  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  premising  its  future  programs  upon  the  endurance  of 
the  blockade.  Our  relations  with  Latin  America  have 


entered  upon  a  wholly  new  phase  based  upon  common 
defense  against  possible  fascist  aggression.  Our  new  de- 
fense partnership  with  Canada  commits  us  to  collabora- 
tion with  the  English-speaking  world  against  any  hostile 
move  of  the  Axis  powers. 

But,  up  to  now,  our  government  has  not  assumed  lead- 
ership in  the  most  important  humanitarian  question  ever 
to  face  this  humanitarian — i.e.  democratic — nation:  Are 
there  any  means  of  reconciling  America's  desire  to  aid 
the  victims  of  fascist  conquest  with  our  determination  to 
do  nothing  to  strengthen  their  oppressors?  We  have  not 
genuinely  searched  for  an  answer  to  this  question. 

Of  fifty  million  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  last 
summer  for  overseas  war  relief,  only  about  six  million 
dollars  have  been  expended :  half  for  the  purchase  of  Red 
Cross  chapter  materials;  a  million  and  a  half  in  Great 
Britain;  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  Finland;  and  a  quarter 
of  a  million  in  China.  Of  twenty  millions  raised  by  the 
Red  Cross,  less  than  a  third  has  been  expended. 

The  formulation  of  our  future  American  policy  can- 
not be  undertaken  without  an  objective  study  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  American  Red  Cross;  of  the  Commission 
for  Polish  Relief,  the  Hoover  organization  which  under- 
took limited  relief  in  Poland  until  recently;  of  the  Friends; 
of  the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee;  and  of  scores 
of  other  agencies  which  have  functioned  in  war  relief  ac- 
tivities during  this  war.  Let  us  grant  that  this  war  is  so 
terribly  unlike  the  last,  that  the  Hoover  relief  activities 
of  1914-1920  are  not  unqualifiedly  relevant  as  a  pattern 
for  action  now.  Let  us  confine  our  study  to  those  agencies 
which  have  functioned  abroad,  in  Europe  and  in  Great 
Britain,  since  September  1939.  We  shall  discover  that 
there  is  one  distinctive  feature  in  these  relief  operations: 
Except  for  the  Friends,  all  agencies  have  relied  to  a 
greater  extent  than  during  the  last  war  upon  local  com- 
mittees, with  the  minimum  of  American  supervision.  Can 
American  relief  workers,  the  custodians  of  donated  or 
governmental  funds,  count  on  honest  cooperation  from 
local  groups  in  lands  where  humanitarians — the  demo- 
cratically inclined — have  been  hounded  into  inactivity? 

Can  government  statistics  as  to  food,  shelter,  or  health 
be  relied  upon  in  totalitarian  and  puppet  states  where 
every  statistic  is  geared  into  total,  and  often  shifting, 
propaganda?  Are  the  British  correct  in  their  statement  of 
the  situation,  pointing  out  that  "if  oil  is  to  be  used  al- 
most exclusively  for  military  purposes  (in  Europe)  and 
civilian  transportation  restricted,  the  available  food  sup- 
plies cannot  be  adequately  and  equitably  distributed?" 
And,  in  view  of  this  implication  that  local  famines  may 
be  induced  by  Germany's  unwillingness  to  release  rolling 
stock,  gasoline,  or  bridge  repair  materials  and  engineers, 
is  it  consistent  American  policy  for  us  to  help  solve  the 
problem  of  transport  and  administration  in  the  con- 
quered countries?  That  is,  can  we  consistently,  in  the 
name  of  innocent  victims,  relieve  Hitler  of  the  largest  re- 
sponsibility he  assumed  by  conquest? 

How  to  Avoid  Helping  the  Nazis? 

THERE  ARE  OTHER  QUESTIONS  WHICH  CAN  ONLY  BE  AN- 
swered  by  firsthand  inquiry  in  Europe,  and  in  Britain. 
For  example,  is  the  question  of  food  more  important 
than  the  question  of  shelter?  Reports  from  Finland  in- 
dicate that  shelter,  there,  in  the  only  defeated  country 
which  has  remained  a  democracy,  and  which  is  now 
blockaded  because  German  troops  were  granted  passage 
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through  the  country,  is  still  an  urgent  problem  for  400,- 
000  men,  women,  and  children  housed  in  temporary  quar- 
ters which  are  inadequate  for  the  bitter  winter  ahead.  Is 
there  danger  of  pestilence  in  Europe — and  if  so,  where? 
To  what  extent  are  the  people  of  England,  driven  under- 
ground by  bombing,  threatened  with  epidemic  disease 
which  might  spread  round  the  world  like  influenza  in 
1918?  (A  Harvard-American  Red  Cross  hospital  near 
London  is  embarking  on  this  research.)  To  what  extent 
will  privation  in  the  occupied  countries  be  due  to  Ger- 
man diversion  of  foodstuffs,  to  German  purchase  of  food- 
stuffs with  worthless  currency  (a  refined  method  of  loot- 
ing), and  to  lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  disrupted 
population  who  would  be  unable  to  purchase  food  even 
if  it  were  abundant?  What  does  it  bode  that  under  these 
conditions  Parisians  are  coming  back  to  their  homes,  job- 
less and  exhausted  and  demoralized? 

We  have  had  random  replies  to  these  questions  from 
many  European  observers,  and  the  answers  are  conflict- 
ing. I  have  seen  letters  from  Holland,  telling  of  milk 
cars  en  route  to  Germany  drained  on  the  ground  in  dark- 
ness of  night  by  Dutch  saboteurs;  letters  from  nearly 
everywhere  anticipating  a  bad  winter  under  Nazi  rule — 
many  were  hopeful  of  American  relief.  Snap-judgment, 
forgetful  of  British  jeopardy,  might  be  that  somehow  we 
must  help  people  who  up  to  their  hour  of  defeat  had 
every  claim  upon  our  generosity.  But  we  do  not  want  to 
help  Hitler.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  methods,  not  yet  sug- 
gested, for  assistance  without  helping  Hitler? 

The  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  provides  an 
example.  It  does  not  convey  dollar  credits  to  German  con- 
trolled territory  or  to  Germany;  it  serves  its  clients  through 
local  European  purchases  made  with  German  marks  do- 
nated by  Jews  about  to  emigrate,  whose  funds  would 
otherwise  be  confiscated  by  the  Germans.  Is  there,  in  a  pro- 
jection of  this  technique,  a  method  whereby  American  in- 
dividuals and  corporations,  with  funds  frozen  in  Germany 
and  the  conquered  countries,  might  donate  a  portion  of 
their  funds  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  medicines  and 
shelter  materials  in  Europe,  to  be  administered  by  Ameri- 
cans, or  other  neutrals,  in  the  areas  where  human  needs 
are  most  pressing  ?  The  chance  of  recouping  such  funds  is 
slight.  Their  donors  might  be  partially  recompensed  in 
the  United  States  for  their  part  in  what  might  prove  a 
great  national  investment.  Yet  such  a  plan  might  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  appeasement  sentiment  among 
American  investors  in  Nazi  Germany,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  sluice  a  certain  amount  of  German  produc- 
tive capacity  into  relief  channels. 

The  Need  for  a  Definite  Government  Policy 

WHO,     THEN,     IS     QUALIFIED     TO     FORMULATE     AN     OVER-ALL 

overseas  relief  policy  for  the  United  States,  broad  enough 
to  comprehend  both  public  and  private  action? 

Herbert  Hoover's  proposal  is  challenged  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  based  upon  European  conversations  on  the 
part  of  his  representatives  which  completely  short-cir- 
cuited the  U.  S.  State  Department.  The  editor  of  the 
Breeder's  Gazette  has  a  plan,  but  farm  leaders  are  alto- 
gether too  closely  identified  with  efforts  to  reduce  the 
agricultural  surplus  to  carry  conviction  as  to  their  dis- 
interestedness. The  American  Red  Cross  still  has  to 
overcome  the  mind-sets  of  those  who  feel  that  it  should 
stick  to  emergency  first  aid  service  and  not  engage  in 
long  range  reconstruction  programs.  Clarence  E.  Pickett 


represents  seasoned  experience  in  many  lands,  humanh) 
is  his  concern,  but  Quaker  principles  as  yet  lack  wide- 
spread public  acceptance. 

In  truth,  no  plan  for  relief — or  for  withholding  reliei 
— so  far  announced  has  met  with  general  concurrence  b) 
the  American  people.  The  question  is  becoming  a  bitter 
one,  and  is  likely  to  be  prolonged  into  a  dangerous  stale- 
mate in  which  prejudice  alone  may  determine  the  out- 
come. Meanwhile,  we  are  doing  very  little  war  relief 
work  except  in  Great  Britain — and  heaven  only  knows 
whether  we  are  doing  all  we  should  be  doing  there  where 
it  is  still  possible  to  be  an  agent  of  mercy  beyond  re- 
proach. Perhaps  there  is  no  clear-cut  policy  possible. 

If  United  States  foreign  policy  has  reached  the  stage 
where  immediate  feeding,  or  even  the  consideration  of 
feeding  Europe  anywhere  under  Hitler's  rule,  is  already 
negatived,  we  should  know  it,  officially.  The  United 
States  has  assumed  tremendous  responsibilities  in  attempt- 
ing to  influence  the  decision  of  the  war  in  directions 
which  enhance  our  own  safety  and  independence.  As 
things  stand,  the  public  should  know  of  it  if  Washing- 
ton has  made  up  its  mind  that  the  risks  are  too  great  to 
attempt  to  drive  even  a  wedge  of  condensed  milk  through 
the  British  blockade.  Today's  uncertainty  of  policy,  and 
the  consequent  controversy,  is  unhealthy  for  us — and  un- 
healthy for  Europe. 

My  belief  is  that,  before  we  go  further  with  plans,  or 
with  an  implied  lack  of  plans,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment should  name  a  thoroughly  representative  commis- 
sion to  go  overseas  at  once.  Through  subcommittees  or 
agents,  it  should  survey  the  situation  in  Britain  and  Un 
occupied  France,  and  also,  on  the  ground,  estimate  thr 
actual  food,  shelter,  and  health  situation  in  Poland, 
Finland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Occupied  France.  Without  large  scale  relief  organi- 
zations and  without  sufficient  diplomatic  observers  on 
the  ground,  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  occasional  con- 
flicting reports  which  reach  us  from  scattered  sources. 
The  commission's  personnel  should  include  experts  in 
the  fields  of  transportation,  nutrition,  public  health,  shel- 
ter, agriculture,  and  relief  administration — and  should  be 
given  not  more  than  six  weeks  in  which  to  appraise  the 
situation  concurrently  in  each  area.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  they  be  empowered  to  make  any  commit- 
ments without  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  State  Departmeni 
upon  their  return  to  the  United  States.  Such  a  commis- 
sion need  not  raise  any  hopes  abroad  which  it  would  be 
cruel  to  disappoint.  Its  first  responsibility  should  be  to 
give  the  American  people  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
extent  of  hunger  or  epidemic  disease  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  the  defeated  countries  of  Europe.  Its  findings,  includ- 
ing studies  by  the  Rockefeller  health  unit,  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  others,  should  be  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  practical  scope  of  the  responsibility  which 
we  can  assume  in  European  relief — and  in  the  blockade. 

If  a  public  commission  is  deemed  inadvisable  by  the 
United  States  government,  I  do  not  see  how  the  admin- 
istration can  avoid  responsibility  for  projecting  some  alter- 
native method  of  making  known  the  facts  which  are  per- 
tinent to  our  foreign  relief  policy.  We  shall  not  know 
how  hungry  Europe  is,  or  what,  if  anything,  we  can  do 
about  it,  until  we  have  adequate  firsthand  information. 
We  shall  not  have  a  clear  conception  of  our  international 
relations  until  we  have  a  trustworthy  formula  to  follow 
in  the  field  of  overseas  relief. 
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British    Combine,    Ltd. 


Two  London  artists  show  the  many  phases  of  Britain's  war  effort  in  this  painting 


In  an  Island  Fortress 


A  LETTER   FROM  BRITAIN 

THE    EYES    OF    THE    WORLD    ARE    FIXED    UPON    THE    BOMBING 

that  is  gradually  changing  the  face  of  Britain  but  the 
alterations  that  are  going  on  inside  the  body  of  the  nation 
are  no  less  numerous.  After  more  than  a  year  of  war  it 
is  possible  to  present  some  concrete  facts  and  figures  to 
show  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  home  front. 

Since  September  3,  1939  marriages  have  increased  17 
percent:  during  the  first  year  of  war  21.1  Britishers  out  of 
1,000  got  married.  War  weddings  were  naturally  most 
numerous  during  the  last  three  months  of  1939,  when  the 
rate  jumped  to  26.1  per  1,000.  These  three  months  were 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  same  period  in  1938  when  the 
marriage  rate,  suffering  from  the  gloomy  uncertainty  of 
post-Munich  days,  dropped  to  17.5  per  1,000.  While  mar- 
riages have  increased,  divorces  have  dropped  by  50  per- 
cent. On  a  normal  pre-war  day,  twenty-one  divorce  pe- 
titions were  filed  in  the  country;  today  a  normal  day 
brings  eleven.  The  birthrate  has  increased  to  22  per  1,000, 


by  ALLAN  A.  MICHIE 

which  was  the  level  in  1915,  instead  of  the  normal  21  per 
1,000. 

The  cost  of  living  has  risen  steadily,  until  it  is  now  33 
percent  above  pre-war  months.  Food  has  gone  up  by  25 
percent.  Cheese,  for  example,  is  up  28  percent;  granu- 
lated sugar  66  percent;  beef  22  percent;  tea  11  percent; 
butter  15  percent;  margarine  11  percent;  eggs  36  percent: 
bread  5  percent.  One  lemon  now  costs  25  cents.  Meat 
rationing  has  put  up  the  consumption  of  sausages  (not 
rationed)  by  25  percent  to  40,000,000  Ibs.  per  week. 

The  price  of  clothing  has  advanced  39  percent.  This 
does  not  include  the  l6l/2-33  1/3  percent  purchase  tax  on 
luxury  articles  of  clothing  which  went  into  force  on 
October  1.  The  rates  on  light,  gas,  and  fuel  have  gone  up 
on  the  average  by  16  percent,  while  transportation  costs 
have  increased  variously  from  10  to  50  percent.  Furniture 
prices  have  risen  30  percent,  but  the  demand  has  fallen  by 
33  percent,  since  few  people  (Continued  on  page  639) 
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RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  RELATION  TO 


I.  Industry 


FOR   THE   FIRST   TIME   IN    A   GREAT   MANY    YEARS,   AMERICANS 

find  themselves  today  absolutely  united  in  their  thinking 
on  a  major  public  issue.  Confronted  by  a  threat  to  their 
national  interest  and  security,  the  American  people  have 
rallied  as  one  man  around  the  idea  of  building  up  their 
strength  to  resist  this  threat.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  state  of  civilization  in  this  twentieth  century  that  the 
creative  effort  of  any  nation  should  have  to  be  dedicated 
to  defense  against  war  and  aggression;  but  since  the  effort 
obviously  must  be  made,  we  may  find  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it  re- 
sults— as  it  can  result — in  the  development  of  a  national 
unity  and  solidarity  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  all  elements 
in  our  nation. 

There  is  certainly  ground  for  hope  that  the  American 
people,  while  working  out  the  problems  of  national  de- 
fense, will  come  more  and  more  to  see  that  here  in  Amer- 
ica there  is  no  real  conflict  of  fundamental  interests;  no 
real  divergence  among  the  needs  of  various  groups,  no 
real  division  between  sectional  issues  and  national  issues. 
There  are  at  most  only  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how 
best  to  do  the  job  that  must  be  done — differences  of  opin- 
ion which  can  be  reconciled  and  ironed  out  as  we  go 
along.  These  differences  are  quite  understandable,  of 
course,  and  they  will  continue  to  arise;  but  there  is  grow- 
ing evidence  that  the  defense  emergency  is  creating  a  new 
desire  and  a  new  intention  to  pull  together  in  a  common 
fundamental  effort.  We  may  well  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
totalitarian  threat  against  the  freedom  of  men  and  nations 
will  turn  out  to  have  been  the  means  of  fusing  all  interests 
and  groups  in  the  United  States,  under  our  democratic 
processes  and  in  line  with  our  two-party  system  of  govern- 
ment, into  a  new  and  strengthened  sense  of  national  unity. 

In  the  contribution  which  industry  can  make  toward 
achievement  of  this  unity,  there  will,  of  course,  be  man- 
agement problems,  technical  problems,  production  prob- 
lems, employment  problems  and  many  others.  But  that  is 
just  the  point — they  are  only  problems,  which  can  always 
be  made  to  yield  to  the  constructive  purpose  of  those  who 
are  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  intensive  indus- 
trial effort  called  for  by  the  defense  program. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  which  the  de- 
fense program  brings  out  is  that  the  increased  industrial 
productivity  which  national  strength  and  security  demand 
can  and  will  be  gained  without  any  fundamental  change 
in  our  economic  process  or  political  system.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  practical  need  for  governmental  coordination  of 
the  total  defense  effort,  the  only  threat  to  our  ability  to 
use  the  capacity  we  possess  to  make  ourselves  strong  and 
secure,  lies  in  mistaken  resort  to  regimentation,  with  its 
inevitable  consequences  of  totalitarianism.  Actually,  it  is 
only  by  continuing  to  capitalize  the  processes  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  throughout  the  period  of  the  emergency 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  our  productive  capacity 
for  the  future,  and  to  increase  our  production,  meanwhile, 
in  an  amount  at  least  sufficient  to  offset  the  "waste"  of 
rearmament. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  just  one  more  proof,  one  more 
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practical  demonstration,  of  the  fact  that  the  free  enterprise 
system,  functioning  under  the  protection  of  a  constitution- 
al democratic  government,  can  meet  any  demands  that 
emergency  circumstances  may  place  upon  it,  just  as  during 
normal  times  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  free  enter- 
prise system  can  provide  a  standard  of  living  that  is  the 
highest  in  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  the  increasing  unity  and  closer  working 
relationships  among  the  various  groups  in  our  economy,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  industry's  responsibilities  will  change 
and  broaden.  The  emergency  has  made  us  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  particular  interests  of  labor,  consumer, 
capital,  and  management  are  so  closely  interwoven  and  in- 
terrelated that  none  can  justifiably  or  practically  seek  ad- 
vantage over  the  others  without  detriment  to  its  own  in- 
terest and  welfare.  Management  and  labor  will  necessarily 
be  working  and  thinking  in  closer  harmony  with  regard 
to  the  problems  of  defense,  and  as  time  goes  on  there  will 
develop  a  better  opportunity  for  the  understanding  that  all 
problems  which  industry  faces  require  this  closer  agree- 
ment and  harmony  on  the  fundamentals  involved.  The 
surest  guarantee  of  future  progress  and  stability  for  Amer- 
ica lies  in  the  opportunity  to  carry  this  same  conviction 
over  into  the  days  when  the  emergency  has  passed.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  America's  future  progress  and 
stability  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  this  sense  of  na- 
tional unity. 

MEANWHILE,  THE  TASK  BEFORE  us  is  A  BIG  ONE.  WE  MUST 
demonstrate  anew,  under  the  difficult  and  pressing  condi- 
tions of  the  moment,  that  no  other  system  on  earth  can 
yield  so  much  to  so  many  as  the  system  which  leaves  each 
individual  man  and  each  individual  enterprise  free  to 
make  a  maximum  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  a 
common  objective.  We  must  create  an  adequate  means  of 
defense,  but  while  we  are  doing  our  defense  job  we  must 
maintain  for  the  future  a  sure  foundation  for  new  and 
higher  levels  of  opportunity,  success,  and  security.  All  of 
us  who  are  concerned  with  the  contribution  which  indus- 
try can  make  to  fulfilling  this  task — labor,  consumer,  capi- 
tal, and  management — must  seek  a  practical  approach  to 
our  industrial  problems  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  self-in- 
terest, which  is,  after  all,  the  binding  cement  of  our  com- 
mon progress  and  our  common  welfare.  And  industry  it- 
self, in  the  form  of  the  thousands  of  individual  industrial 
enterprises  which  are  the  backbone  of  American  produc- 
tivity, must  continue  to  be  dedicated,  with  all  of  the  other 
elements  of  the  economy,  to  the  service  of  the  national 
good. 

The  threat  to  our  national  interest  and  security  has 
aroused  a  new  and  all-pervading  sense  of  the  need  for  na- 
tional unity.  Achievement  of  this  unity  is  essential  to  the 
defense  program,  and  it  is  vital  to  the  future  progress  and 
stability  of  America.  It  can  best  be  realized  by  the  pursuit 
of  that  enlightened  self-interest  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
free  enterprise  system,  the  secret  of  American  success,  the 
unfailing  source  of  its  industry,  its  greatness  and  its 
strength. 
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THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

II.  Organized  Labor  by  PHILIP  MURRAY 


TOTAL  WAR  MEANS  TOTAL  DEFENSE.  THIS  is  POSSIBLE  ONLY 
with  the  full  cooperation  and  participation  of  labor.  La- 
bor's responsibilities  in  this  country's  defense  effort  are  ob- 
vious, and  it  is  equally  clear  that  labor  is  prepared  to  dis- 
charge these  obligations  in  establishing  impregnable  de- 
fenses. 

How  is  labor  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  ?  Magnifi- 
cently, where  it  has  a  chance.  But  to  answer  this  question 
fully,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  another — are  powerful  persons 
who  are  now,  as  always,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  de- 
mocracy, going  to  be  allowed  to  impede  labor  in  assuming 
its  full  share  in  defense?  For  example,  are  we  going  to 
let  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  continue  its  violations 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act?  Can  it  go  on  refus- 
ing to  bargain  collectively  with  representatives  of  its  em- 
ployes? To  disregard  decisions  of  the  Labor  Board  and 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affecting  its  steel  plants  and 
shipyards?  To  flout  the  Supreme  Court  in  refusing  to 
abide  by  the  Walsh-Healey  act  decisions?  Are  we  going 
to  tolerate  the  granting  of  over  one  billion  dollars  in  gov- 
ernment contracts  to  a  firm  with  such  a  record? 

Bethlehem  was  one  of  the  firms  which  failed  to  supply 
armaments  in  sufficient  quantities  or  with  sufficient  speed 
.  in  the  last  World  War.  Are  we  going  to  permit  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  irresponsibility?  Former-President  William 
Howard  Taft,  then  co-chairman  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  on  several  occasions  stated  the  reasons  why 
this  steel  company  was  unable  to  contribute  adequately  to 
national  defense.  Its  treatment  of  its  employes  was  so  se- 
vere, he  affirmed,  that  strikes  broke  out.  Its  labor  turn- 
over was  enormous.  During  the  year  ending  May  31, 1918, 
98  percent  of  its  workers  (56,771  out  of  57,423)  left  for 
other  employment.  These,  and  other  factors,  made  it  im- 
possible for  Bethlehem  Steel  to  discharge  its  responsibili- 
ties in  the  World  War.  Do  we  want  to  hear  the  same 
story  in  1940-41  ? 

Certainly  we  cannot  defend  our  democratic  society  by 
fortifying  industrial  dictatorships.  The  preservation  of  de- 
mocracy is  a  twofold  task.  First,  we  must  encourage  and 
extend  the  democratic  way  of  life  in  government  and  in 
industry;  second,  we  must  develop  adequate  defenses 
against  the  enemies  of  democracy  from  without.  The  one 
is  not  possible  without  the  other;  both  must  be  prosecuted 
simultaneously. 

In  the  light  of  this  twofold  purpose,  I  conceive  that  it  is 
labor's  task  to  help  save  democracy  against  its  enemies  at 
home  who  demand  the  weakening  or  the  repeal  of  social 
and  labor  legislation.  These  enemies  want  to  scuttle  the 
wage  and  hour  act,  nullify  the  Wagner  act,  shelve  the 
Walsh-Healey  act,  and  crush  bona  fide  labor  unionism. 
One  of  labor's  responsibilities  is  to  see  that  no  such  de- 
structive program  succeeds.  Civil  retreat  can  be  just  as  dis- 
astrous as  military  defeat — in  fact,  to  sacrifice  progressive 
labor  measures  is  to  lose  the  first  battle  for  democracy. 

The  front  line  defense  of  civil  liberties  for  all  Americans 
is  a  truly  independent,  powerful,  and  responsible  labor 
movement.  European  experience  clearly  proves  the  sacri- 
fice of  labor's  rights  to  be  a  first  step  toward  the  loss  of 


freedom  by  religious  groups,  political  groups,  racial  groups 
and,  finally,  even  by  business  groups.  The  responsibilities 
of  labor  run  to  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  against  the  onslaughts  of  pseudo-patriots, 
and  to  the  defense  of  our  common  heritage  of  freedom. 

The  production  of  defense  materials  is  labor's  major  re- 
sponsibility. To  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the  millions  of 
young  Americans  who  are  to  be  called  for  military  service, 
labor  must  assume  its  full  responsibility  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  armaments.  This  job  cannot  be  left  to  industry 
itself,  as  it  was  in  1917-18.  Labor  participation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  war  materials  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this 
phase  of  the  defense  program.  In  the  last  war,  our  Ord- 
nance set  out  to  build  twenty  thousand  guns  of  all  calibers, 
and  provide  munitions  for  them;  yet  only  133  of  these 
guns  and  600  shells  of  a  single  caliber  reached  the  front  in 
time  to  be  used.  The  army  ordered  twenty  million  hand 
grenades — and  Pershing  bought  the  hand  grenades  for  our 
troops  from  the  British.  Despite  vast  expenditures  for  air- 
craft, no  American  fighting  plane  flew  at  the  front.  We 
spent  $116,000,000  on  gas,  yet  Pershing  used  only  gas  shells 
bought  from  the  Allies.  That  is  the  record  of  private  in- 
dustry attempting  the  job  alone,  without  labor  unions  and 
real  collective  bargaining,  without  such  measures  as  the 
Wagner  act,  the  Walsh-Healey  act,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  and  the  rest  of  the  alleged  "interferences  by  gov- 
ernment" in  business  and  industry.  To  repeal  or  emascu- 
late these  present-day  laws,  to  deny  labor  participation  in 
defense  industry,  is  to  court  disaster. 

Labor  participation  through  genuine  collective  bargain- 
ing in  all  steel  plants,  shipyards,  plane  factories,  tank  arse- 
nals is  necessary  to  insure  the  adequate  production  of  de- 
fense materials  today.  Uninformed  critics  urge  that  noth- 
ing be  done  to  improve  and  democratize  backward  firms 
because  the  fulfillment  of  defense  contracts  would  be 
jeopardized.  The  very  reverse  is  true,  as  the  record  of 
1917-18,  and  the  recent  story  of  British  industry,  so  force- 
fully reveal. 

IT  is  LABOR'S  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  SEE  THAT  THE  DISASTROUS 
policy  of  Britain  from  1936  to  May,  1940,  is  not  pursued  in 
the  United  States.  Industry  which  refused  to  take  labor 
into  full  partnership  failed  to  do  the  job.  The  London  Eco- 
nomist has  recorded  the  tragic  failure  of  British  industry 
to  produce  adequate  armaments,  particularly  tanks  and 
aircraft,  before  labor  was  invited  to  share  in  the  program. 
Without  adequate  labor  participation  in  American  indus- 
try, our  defense  program  will  be  similarly  unsuccessful. 
The  drive  to  make  Bethlehem  Steel  abide  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  is  labor's  first  step  in  guaranteeing  the  adequate 
production  of  armaments. 

Labor  bears  this  responsibility  gravely,  realizing  that, 
should  a  major  emergency  occur,  we  could  not  buy  guns, 
shells,  gas,  planes,  tanks  from  the  Allies  while  gearing  our- 
selves for  our  defense.  No  one  can  foresee  what  lies  ahead. 
But  we  all  realize  that  much  depends  on  the  swift  effec- 
tiveness of  American  production.  Labor  demands  that  in- 
dustry get  on  with  the  job  by  getting  on  with  labor. 
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Beyond  the  fence,  the  Chicago  stockyard.    On  this  side,  a  lively  community  of  87,000 


Back  of  the  Yards 


PACKINGTOWN'S  LATEST  DRAMA:  CIVIC  UNITY 


by  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  IS  HAPPENING  BACK  OF  THE  YARDS  IN  CHI- 

cago.  In  that  neighborhood  next  to  the  slaughter  houses 
representatives  from  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  American  Legion  Post,  the  AFL,  the  CIO,  the  Cath- 
olic Church — Protestants,  Jews,  Irish,  Slovaks,  Mexicans, 
Poles — are  gathering  together  in  a  new  kind  of  attempt 
to  solve  the  problems  of  a  community.  The  experiment 
may  effect  a  pattern  for  democratic  action  in  industrial 
areas  throughout  the  country. 

Hack  of  the  Yards,  Packingtown,  or  New  City,  as  the 
neighborhood  is  variously  called,  has  often  broken  into 
newspaper  headlines  through  crime,  labor  riots,  national- 
ity strife.  Authors  have  found  a  fascination  in  its  poverty 
and  disorder.  Thirty-five  years  ago  Upton  Sinclair  called 
it  "The  Jungle"  and  made  it  the  setting  of  a  novel.  More 
recently  James  Farrell  created  Studs  Lonigan  to  rebel  at 
its  cruelty,  though  the  neighborhood  then  was  far  more 
respectable  than  in  the  earlier  days.  Now  again  Pack- 
ingtown has  demonstrated  its  dramatic  nature,  but  this 
time  with  a  difference. 

The  quality  of  the  new  drama  may  be  gleaned  from 
almost  any  issue  of  the  Bacf(  of  the  Yards  Journal,  the 
neighborhood's  weekly  newspaper,  unique  in  its  oppor- 
tunity to  print  statements  of  CIO  officials  urging  local 
business  men  to  join  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce  officials  endorsing  some  action 
of  the  unions.  But  goings-on  behind  the  stockyards  are 
not  limited  to  fine  phrases.  There  are  new  programs  for 
health  improvement,  youth  employment,  recreation,  beau- 
tification  of  the  neighborhood,  the  handling  of  child  de- 
linquency, all  drawing  their  energy  from  the  people 
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whose  problems  they  are  and  who  will  benefit  by  their 
solution. 

The  programs  are  visible  in  Packingtown.  There  is 
the  recently  opened  health  center  where  mothers  may  take 
their  babies  for  check-up  and  advice;  the  small  trees  and 
bushes  which  have  begun  to  appear  on  the  neighbor- 
hood's ugly  bare  spots;  the  once  vacant  land  by  the  rail- 
road tracks  which  has  become  a  combination  ball  park 
and  playground;  the  new  pavement  of  long  neglected 
streets;  "School — Go  Slow"  signs.  Small  achievements  are 
these  when  viewed  separately,  but  together  they  repre- 
sent the  outward  signs  of  a  reawakened  vitality  Back  of 
the  Yards,  a  vitality  far  more  important  for  its  centripetal 
nature  which  is  drawing  together  people  of  diverse  back- 
grounds and  interests,  than  for  all  the  material  accom- 
plishments that  may  be  achieved. 

It  all  began  in  the  spring  of  1939  when  Saul  Alinsky,  a 
young  sociologist  then  with  the  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Research,  went  down  behind  the  stockyards  to  make  a 
survey.  Mr.  Alinsky  believes  in  going  to  original  sources 
for  sociological  material.  Several  years  ago  when  he  was 
studying  Chicago's  criminal  gangs,  among  them  the  Ca- 
pone  group,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
gangsters  themselves,  participated  in  their  social  affairs, 
acted  as  best  man  at  their  weddings,  pall-bearer  at  their 
funerals,  was  to  all  appearances  one  of  them.  His  role 
in  gang  study  has  been  characterized  by  a  number  of 
criminological  authorities  as  a  "participant  observer."  Less 
sensational,  but  no  less  dramatic,  was  the  role  he  was  to 
play  in  Packingtown.  What  he  found  in  his  survey  was 
a  community  with  the  highest  infant  mortality  rate  in 
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the  city,  the  highest  delinquency  rate,  few  facilities  for 
lowering  them.  He  also  found  that  the  people  of  Pack- 
ingtown  were  human — suspicious  of  outsiders  who  "know 
what  is  good  for  them,"  sincerely  desirious  of  finding 
better  opportunities  for  their  children,  sociable  with  those 
of  their  "own  kind,"  anxious  for  prestige,  jealous  of  their 
neighbors.  There  were  Germans,  Slovaks,  Lithuanians, 
Poles,  Mexicans,  Irish,  each  group  aloof  from  the  other, 
unaware  of  the  common  threads  that  guided  the  destinies 
of  most  of  them — the  stockyards,  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  Packingtown  itself. 

For  a  long  time,  Mr.  Alinsky  had  nursed  a  theory 
based  somewhat  on  the  idea  that  democracy  begins  at 
home.  He  saw  that  in  Packingtown  democracy  meant 
little  more  to  some  folks  than  a  form  of  politics  bringing 
baskets  to  the  poor  at  Christmas  time  and  providing  them 
an  opportunity  now  and  then  to  make  a  few  dollars 
through  a  vote.  The  democratic  way  was  barricaded  by 
a  strong  absentee  political 
machine.  Political  reform 
in  such  a  set-up  was  im- 
probable, particularly  since 
the  87,000  people  in  the 
neighborhood  were  only  a 
portion  of  the  3,500,000  in 
the  machine's  bailiwick. 
Mr.  Alinsky's  dream  was 
of  an  organization  through 
which  the  people  could 
express  and  satisfy  their 


Dedicated  so  that  all  r«»idcntt  of 
"Back    of    the    Yard.",    r«fardlt«i 


.ill  hav«  the  opportunity  to  find 
h**tth.  bappinc**.  and  atcurtty 
through  the  democratic  way  of 
111.. 


First  Blow  Is 
Struck  For 
'Right  To  Live' 

An  aroused  community  made  a  smashing  move  today 
:<j  drive  out  the  specter  of  disease  and  death  which  has 
i-ivered  over  our  children  for  years.  Mothers  who  have  stood 
by  aiid  seen  their  children  snatched  from  them  l»y  a  -stalking 
which  could  have  been  warded  off,  brought  their 
I  youngest  born  to  the  safety 
I  of  the  new  Infant  Welfare 
|  Station-  at  Paris  Square 
|  which  opened  "Monday. 

The  weeks  u>  come  will  see 
!  many  pinched,  wizened  little  bo- 
it,  and  dull  eyes  grow 


Notice! 

Vaccination  for  Children 
to  immunize  against  E>i- 
phteria  and  Small  pox 
will  beain  at  Davis  Sauare 


, 
I  bright,  as  diet  of  milk,  juices,  and 


needs  in  spite  of  politics.  Today  that  dream  is  a  reality  in 
the  Back  of  the  Yards  Neighborhood  Council. 

Social  workers  and  the  civic  minded  have  often  en- 
couraged community  organization,  sometimes  with  ef- 
fective results.  Back  in  1919  a  neighborhood  of  12,000 
persons  in  Cincinnati  was  organized  under  the  Social 
Unit  Plan  [see  The  Survey,  November  15,  1919]  giving 
representation  to  every  block  and  to  the  various  types  of 
occupation  within  the  block.  At  present  other  communi- 
ties have  councils  comprised  of  representatives  from 
health  and  welfare  agencies  and  similar  organizations  in- 
terested in  improving  the  lot  of  the  "underprivileged." 
One  of  this  type,  the  Community  Council  of  the  Stock- 
yards Area  of  Chicago,  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
twenty-two  years,  has  placed  its  emphasis  on  summer 
recreation  programs  and  cooperated  with  the  University 
of  Chicago  Settlement,  particularly  in  the  days  of  the  late 
Mary  McDowell,  in  clearing  away  some  of  the  worst 

features  of  the  old 
"Jungle."  But  the 
Back  of  the  Yards 
Neighborhood 
Council  is  unique 
in  being  based  on 
a  federation  of 
practically  all  of 
the  natural  or- 
ganizations of  the 
people  themselves. 
These  serve  as  a 
life-line  from  the 
council  to  the  peo- 
ple and  back 
again. 

Packing- 
town  people,  like 
most  Americans 
whether  they  are 
of  the  first  or  the 
fifth  generation,, 
are  joiners.  They 
belong  to  athletic 
and  social  clubs, 
religious  societies, 
fraternal  orders, 
labor  groups,  busi- 
ness associations. 
Mr.  Alinsky  be- 
lieved that  if  these 

groups  could  be  brought  together  into  some  form  of  unity 
they  would  find  a  common  and  vital  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  neighborhood  on  which  the  welfare  of 
all  depended.  Fortunately  for  his  plans  he  met  the  director 
of  one  of  the  district  city  parks,  Joseph  B.  Meegan,  a 
young  man  who,  as  a  product  of  the  neighborhood,  was 
keenly  aware  of  its  shortcomings  but  deeply  resentful  of 
the  tendency  of  outsiders  to  come  in  and  "view  with 
alarm."  The  idea  of  helping  Packingtown  to  pull  itself  up 
by  its  own  bootstraps  worked  as  a  spark  to  ignite  Mr. 
Meegan's  boundless  Irish  enthusiasm.  Together  the  two 
men  began  to  plan  and  act.  Within  four  weeks  the  first 
general  congress  was  called  by  an  incorporated  Back  of  the 
Yards  Neighborhood  Council  and  a  general  program  pro- 
jected revolving  around  health,  child  welfare,  employ- 
ment, housing.  Within  six  months  the  council  had  several 


., 

Left:  Clipping  from  the  Back  of  the 
Yards  Journal,  showing  the  paper's 
slogan  and  the  front  page  news.  In- 
serted: The  faces  of  the  younger  gen- 
ration  testify  to  the  mixture  of  nation- 
alities living  in  Chicago's  Packingtown 
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achievements  to  its  credit  and  was  accepted  as  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Community  Fund.  On  its  first  birthday 
its  affiliated  organizations  numbered  over  a  hundred. 

The  council  operates  through  an  executive  board  com- 
prised of  the  minister  of  a  Mexican  Baptist  church;  the 
president  of  the  local  laundry  company;  president  of  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the  vice-president  of  one 
credit  clothing  company  and  president  of  another;  pro- 
prietor of  a  furniture  store;  district  director  of  the  Pack- 
ing Workers  Organizing  Committee,  CIO;  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Elevator  Operators  and  Starters,  AFL;  priest 
of  a  Greek  Orthodox  church;  a  police  captain;  six  Roman 
Catholic  priests;  representatives  from  the  boiler  makers 
local,  AFL,  three  young  men's  social  clubs,  a  young  men's 
athletic  club,  a  young  ladies'  sodality,  a  Holy  Name  so- 
ciety, a  church  ladies'  auxiliary,  a  day  nursery,  local  346 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the  neighbor- 
hood YWCA,  the  neighborhood  unit  of  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization. 

The  executive  board  meets  on  call,  often  two  or  three 
times  a  week  when  a  special  project  is  in  the  offing.  The 
board  of  directors,  containing  representatives  from  all 
the  constituent  organizations,  meets  twice  a  month.  A 
general  congress  of  all  the  members  of  all  the  organiza- 
tions comes  together  at  least  twice  a  year.  All  questions 
of  policy  must  be  voted  on  by  the  general  congress. 

Jobs  Done — and  to  Do 

WITHIN  ITS  FIRST  YEAR  THE  COUNCIL  WAS  INSTRUMENTAL  IN 
bringing  definite  improvements  Back  of  the  Yards — 
among  them:  the  infant  welfare  station  secured  from 
Chicago's  Infant  Welfare  Society  and  operated  in  Davis 
Square  Park  where  Mr.  Meegan  is  supervisor;  a  rerout- 
ing of  the  garbage  trucks  to  eliminate  annoyances  to 
residents  of  the  neighborhood;  the  new  recreational  cen- 
ter on  land  leased  from  a  railroad  company  for  $25  a 
year.  In  the  spring  the  council  distributed  grass  seed  in 
the  neighborhood  and  backed  a  citywide  "lawn  conscious" 
campaign.  In  the  summer  it  served  1,200  hot  lunches  a 
day  to  children  at  a  summer  school  project  at  Davis 
Square  with  food  secured  from  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation.  The  project  is  being  carried  on 
during  the  winter  in  collaboration  with  the  schools.  The 
council  has  also  promoted  several  community  entertain- 
ments including  free  boxing  shows  and  a  donkey  base- 
ball game. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  it  sponsors  directly,  the 
council  helps  support  many  carried  on  by  its  affiliates. 
For  example,  the  Packing  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee sent  several  hundred  children  to  camp  last  summer 
with  funds  stemming  equally  from  the  PWOC  and  coun- 
cil treasuries.  The  council  hopes  eventually  to  establish 
a  camp  of  its  own'  to  accommodate  many  more  children. 

Each  of  the  council's  main  committees — on  health, 
child  welfare,  housing,  unemployment — has  subcommit- 
tees for  studying  and  recommending  action  on  particular 
phases  of  the  program.  The  membership  of  the  subcom- 
mittees reaches  down  into  the  rank  and  file  of  the  con- 
stituent organizations  spreading  the  responsibility  of  "a 
job  to  do"  as  widely  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  council 
becomes  a  living,  working  reality  to  inconspicuous  mem- 
bers of  St.  Rose's  Young  Ladies'  Sodality  or  of  the  boiler 
makers'  union. 

One  of  the  most  effective  of  the  subcommittees  is  the 
committee  on  juvenile  delinquency  in  whose  care  the 


police  place  every  first  offender  under  sixteen.  The  com- 
mitte  makes  a  careful  study  of  each  case  brought  to  its 
attention.  If  unemployment  of  the  family  wage  earner  is 
found  to  be  a  contributing  factor  in  the  delinquency,  a 
job  is  sought  for  the  parent.  The  local  merchants  deserve 
special  praise  for  their  cooperation  in  this  project.  More 
than  one  has  created  a  job  in  his  firm  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  committee  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  parent  of 
a  delinquent  child. 

Members  of  the  Back  of  the  Yards  Neighborhood 
Council  seem  just  as  confident  of  their  ability  to  secure 
results  from  long  range  programs  aimed  at  better  housing 
or  reemployment  as  from  programs  more  closely  confined 
to  the  local  neighborhood.  They  are  definitely  aware  of 
the  council's  possibilities  as  a  pressure  group.  It  is  their 
contention  that  when  a  whole  neighborhood  becomes 
vocal  about  the  need  for  a  housing  project  the  local  con- 
gressman, who  voted  against  the  Federal  Housing  Act, 
will  change  his  tune.  That  local  political  leaders  see  the 
point  is  evidenced  by  their  unanimous  cry  for  adequate 
relief  standards  and  other  social  reforms  on  which  the 
council's  general  congress  has  expressed  its  views. 

In  spite  of  the  swiftness  with  which  it  was  launched, 
the  Back  of  the  Yards  Neighborhood  Council  has  not  al- 
ways met  with  smooth  sailing.  One  of  its  earliest  acts 
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They    are,    left    to    right,    the    president    of    the    local    Chamber 
of    Commerce,    leader   of   a    girls'    club,    and    the   CIO   organizer 

was  to  pass  a  resolution  urging  the  Armour  Company  to 
sign  a  contract  with  the  PWOC  when  temperatures  were 
running  high  in  the  Union  Stockyards.  Naturally,  the 
packers  tended  to  regard  the  organization  as  a  tool  of  the 
CIO.  But  members  of  the  council  explain  the  resolution 
by  pointing  out  that  almost  every  family  in  the  neigh- 
borhood has  a  member,  or  at  least  a  relative,  working  at 
a  packing  house,  that  peace  in  the  stockyards  is  a  vital 
concern  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  They  also  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  resolution  was  proposed  not  by  a  CIO 
spokesman  but  by  a  Catholic  priest  and  seconded  by  a 
local  merchant.  Today,  the  council  numbers  one  of  the 
large  packing  companies  among  its  contributors. 
There  are  those  who  have  scoffed  at  the  council  for 
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being  dominated  by  the  Catholic  church.  This  could 
hardly  be  considered  a  legitimate  criticism  in  a  com- 
munity with  a  90  percent  Catholic  population.  There  are 
seven  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Packingtown,  literally 
and  figuratively  dominated  by  smokestacks  and  steeples. 
In  actual  fact,  the  church — in  the  person  of  the  Most 
Rev.  Bernard  J.  Sheil,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Chicago — 
has  been  the  godfather  of  the  Back  of  the  Yards  Neigh- 
borhood Council  from  its  earliest  inception.  From  the 
first  he  has  placed  before  it  the  benefits  of  his  prestige, 
energy,  and  wisdom.  Mr.  Alinsky  and  Mr.  Meegan  had 
some  trying  days  dodging  the  epithets  "Reds!"  and  "Re- 
actionaries!" hurled  by  the  opposing  forces  in  a  bitter  war 
of  words,  but  Bishop  Sheil  never  once  has  wavered  in  his 
support  of  them. 

Social  Workers  Watch  and  Wonder 

THOUGH  THE  BACK  OF  THE  YARDS  NEIGHBORHOOD  COUNCIL 
now  has  become  a  member  of  the  Community  Fund,  so- 
cial workers  both  inside  and  outside  the  stockyards  dis- 
trict have  not  yet  wholly  granted  it  their  seal  of  approval. 
Certainly  there  is  little  of  orthodox  social  work  in  the 
council's  manner  of  doing  things.  It  attacks  the  com- 
munity's problems  in  the  same  way  that  a  family  would 
attempt  to  cure  its  own  troubles — by  improvising  with  the 
tools  that  are  at  hand.  However,  the  social  worker  who  is 
skilled  in  dealing  with  individuals  in  trouble  and  knows 
that  the  wrong  treatment  may  do  more  harm  than  good, 
is  alarmed  at  the  spectacle  of  a  group  of  laymen  taking 
the  treatment  of  delinquency  into  its  own  hands;  and  the 
trained  group  worker  is  naturally  hesitant  to  approve  a 
playground  with  no  supervised  recreation  program. 

Members  of  the  council  are  the  first  to  admit  that  much 
of  what  it  has  attempted  might  have  been  done  by  any 
small  group  interested  in  bringing  improvements  to  the 
community.  But,  say  its  enthusiasts,  when  the  people 
themselves  have  worked  to  secure  a  baby  health  station 
they  have  attained  a  proprietary  interest  in  it  which  gives 
considerable  momentum  to  its  educational  efforts.  More 
important,  the  very  fact  that  the  people  have  succeeded 
in  arriving  at  a  common  objective  strengthens  their  unity 
and  spurs  them  on  to  greater  efforts. 

Recognizing  the  intrinsic  welding  value  of  a  mere  "get 
together,"  the  council  directors  have  stimulated  the  coun- 
cil into  sponsoring  various  community  entertainments. 
Most  successful  from  the  standpoint  of  attendance  was 
the  Jungle  Jamboree,  a  large  dance  held  in  a  rented  hall 
last  spring.  Every  affiliated  organization  worked  fever- 
ishly to  promote  the  affair  which  had  the  secondary  pur- 
pose of  raising  money  for  the  council's  work.  Hundreds 
turned  out  to  what  proved  to  be  a  pretty  boisterous  party. 
The  news  that  a  bar  was  set  up  in  the  hall  came  as  a 
shock  to  social  workers  who,  for  a  long  time,  had  been 
attempting  to  raise  standards  in  the  community.  But  the 
people  Back  of  the  Yards  have  never  been  noted  for  being 
teetotalers,  and  since  the  Jamboree  was  their  own  party 
they  prepared  it  as  an  affair  they  expected  to  enjoy. 

More  fundamental  to  social  workers,  who  are  really 
interested  in  what  is  going  on  Back  of  the  Yards  but  are 
afraid  that  the  council  has  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot,  is 
the  council's  use  of  its  Community  Fund  appropriation 
for  unsupervised,  unplanned  projects.  Back  of  the  Yards, 
as  almost  everywhere  else,  young  people  travel  in  gangs, 
groups  less  formal  than  clubs,  but  usually  influenced  by 
a  natural  leader.  Some  gangs  are  athletic  in  nature  with 


Softball  or  football  as  their  central  purpose;  others  are 
held  together  by  no  more  than  a  name,  like  "The  Doot- 
ies"  or  "The  Bats,"  and  a  hangout,  often  a  poolroom  or 
a  corner  saloon.  Last  year  the  Back  of  the  Yards  Neigh- 
borhood Council  approached  thirteen  gangs  and  offered 
them  each  a  "budget"  of  $50.  Though  having  $50,  or  any 
dollars,  drop  from  the  sky  was  a  novel  experience  to  the 
gangs,  even  more  startling  was  the  knowledge  that  plans 
for  spending  it  were  being  left  entirely  up  to  them.  Ob- 
servers waited  with  bated  breath  expecting  the  whole 
Jungle  to  be  painted  red  over  night.  But  the  young  peo- 
ple of  one  gang  spent  their  money  taking  their  younger 
brothers  on  a  picnic;  several  others  bought  athletic  uni- 
forms; budgets  were  actually  made  out  and  turned  in  to 
the  council.  Many  of  the  gangs,  stimulated  by  a  new 
sense  of  importance,  transformed  themselves  into  formal 
clubs  with  duly  elected  officers.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was 
the  Back  of  the  Yards  Youth  Committee,  an  organiza- 
tion of  young  people's  clubs,  affiliated  with  the  council 
and  having  job-finding  as  its  goal. 

The  council's  dealings  with  the  young  people  of  the 
community  is  typical  of  the  philosophy  on  which  the 
whole  movement  Back  of  the  Yards  is  based — a  faith  in 
the  essential  ability  and  dignity  of  people.  But  mixed  in 
with  this  idealism,  the  council  directors  have  applied  a 
lot  of  realism.  They  recognize  human  weaknesses  as 
well  as  virtues  and  have  used  them  expertly  in  building 
up  council  membership.  Lack  of  hesitancy  in  the  use  of 
subtle  pressure  methods  is  probably  the  most  valid  criti- 
cism that  can  be  leveled  against  them. 

The  real  test  of  the  council's  value  has  been  in  its 
ability  to  elicit  enthusiasm  from  former  doubting  Thom- 
ases. Many  persons  who  were  once  among  the  most 
skeptical  are  now  on  its  executive  board  and  are  counted 
among  its  most  energetic  participants.  "It  gets  into  your 
blood"  says  Jack  Finn,  president  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  who,  once  reluctant  at  seeing  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  become  affiliated,  now  spends  two  or  three 
nights  a  week  at  council  board  or  committee  meetings. 

THE  MOVEMENT  HAS  NOT  STOPPED  IN  CHICAGO.    INSPIRED  BY 

the  happenings  Back  of  the  Yards,  a  group  of  interested 
persons  have  set  up  a  national  organization,  the  Indus- 
trial Areas  Foundation,  to  study  the  needs  of  other  in- 
dustrial areas  throughout  the  country  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  their  improvement.  On  the  founda- 
tion's board  are  Bishop  Sheil;  Marshall  Field  of  New 
York;  Kathryn  Lewis,  daughter  of  John  L.  Lewis;  G. 
Howland  Shaw,  chief  of  foreign  service  personnel,  U.  S. 
State  Department;  Stuyvesant  Peabody,  president  of  the 
Peabody  Coal  Mines;  Britton  I.  Budd,  utilities  magnate; 
and  Hermon  D.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  budget  commit- 
tee of  the  Community  Fund  of  Chicago. 

The  new  foundation  through  Mr.  Alinsky,  its  execu- 
tive director,  has  already  made  a  study  of  the  Armourdale 
district  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  is  beginning  one  at 
South  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  Kan- 
sas City  study  was  completed  and  the  seeds  sown,  an 
Armourdale  neighborhood  council  began  to  sprout,  of  the 
same  variety  and  species  as  the  Back  of  the  Yards  coun- 
cil. The  Kansas  City  organization  is  only  a  few  months 
old,  but  if  it  too  grows  and  produces  fruit,  then  it  may 
serve  to  indicate  that  the  Chicago  experiment  is  not  a 
sport,  that  something  important  in  the  development  of 
American  democracy  has  come  out  of  the  "Jungle." 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


Of  Voters  and  Voting 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

ON    THE    MORNING    OF     ELECTION    DAY,     IN     THE    FLORIDA    CITY 

where  I  live  in  winter,  I  met  a  young  woman  on  her  way  to 
the  polls.  Gimleting  me  with  her  usually  kindly  eyes  she 
demanded: 

"How  are  you  going  to  vote?" 

"I  already  have  voted;  a  week  ago,  by  air  mail  to  New 
York." 

"For  the  right  man,  I  hope." 

"I  hope  so,  too;  I  voted  for — or  maybe  it  was  against — 
quite  a  number  of  men,  and  some  women  too." 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course;  but  I  mean  for  President — nobody 
else  matters,  in  this  election." 

"Well,  I  voted  for  forty-seven  of  those.  My  vote  is  more 
important  than  yours,  because  you  can  vote  in  Florida  for 
only  seven;  besides,  yours  doesn't  matter,  Florida  being  a 
one-way  cinch  as  usual." 

"How  did  you  vote?"  The  question  snapped.  "To  save 
the  country  or  to  destroy  it?" 

"I  wish  I  knew,"  I  said.  "From  all  I  can  hear,  it's  going 
to  hell  either  way.  All  I  can  say — my  ballot  being  secret  ac- 
cording to  law  for  the  protection  of  democratic  independence 
— is  that  I  voted  in  accordance  with  my  conscience  and  con- 
victions, all  things  weighed  and  considered;  the  best  I  knew 
at  the  time." 

"Now  I  know!  If  you  weren't  ashamed  of  it,  you'd  be 
boasting.  If  I  thought  you  had  voted  for  That  Man,  I 
wouldn't  be  speaking  to  you." 

'"That  Man'  being  .  .  .?" 

She  named  the  object  of  her  scorn — to  my  surprise,  for  I 
thought  he  had  been  the  other  fellow.  I  said  so,  and  she 
added: 

"I  should  have  voted  the  other  way  myself  if  they  had 
nominated  a  decent  candidate." 

Pondering  upon  this  phenomenon  I  went  on  to  the  post- 
office,  to  find  there  an  air  mail  letter  from  another  woman 
friend,  in  the  North,  obviously  intended  to  be  a  last  mo- 
ment appeal  to  alter  what  she  suspected  to  be  my  intention; 
she  not  realizing  that  I  would  not  be  voting  in  Florida;  that 
in  any  event  she  was  too  late.  She  appealed  to  all  my  best 
attributes  and  instincts.  In  substance  she  said: 

"America  is  making  in  this  election  the  most  important 
decision  in  all  her  history:  whether  to  go  down  to  her  doom 
or  to  become  really  a  democracy.  One  feels  alienated  from 

our  friends  who  are  voting  for .  They  just  don't  care 

for  the  same  values  that  we  do.  We  care  for  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  and  justice  in  our  government.  I  shall  be  glad 
when  Tuesday  is  over;  I  fear  it  is  going  to  be  a  blow;  I 
fear  That  Man  is  going  to  win." 

Already  aware  of  her  intense  convictions,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised that  her  "That  Man"  was  not  the  same  as  the  bete 
noir  of  my  Florida  friend.  As  usual  in  warfare,  each  felt 
that  this  election  day  should  be  a  day  of  prayer;  each  ve- 
hemently appealing  to  the  judgment  of  God,  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  result  of  His  verdict  .  .  .  provided  it  be  in  accord 
with  her  own  desire.  Each  prayer  cancelling  the  other. 

Nearly  sixty  years  a  newspaper  man,  mostly  rather  spe- 
cializing in  political  reporting  and  observation,  I  have  I 
think  lost  most  (/  the  political  illusions.  For  example,  I  am 
not  enamored  by,  nor  do  I  often  listen  to  campaign  speeches 
by  anybody;  for  long  experience  has  taught  me  that  they  arc 
with  few  exceptions  compotes  of  bunk  and  hot  air,  dissolved 
in  insincerity,  spiced  with  platitudes  and  slogans,  and  heated 
with  prejudice  and  emotions.  Like  the  platforms  of  political 
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parties  and  railroad  cars — not  to  stand  on,  but  to  get  in  on. 
As  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  of  ghosts:  "I  don't  believe  in 
them;  I've  seen  too  many  of  them." 

But  one  illusion — if  you  want  to  call  it  such — I  have  kept, 
and  I  take  it  with  me  to  the  polls.  That  is  that  on  Election 
Day  my  Uncle  Sam  is  giving  me  the  chance,  such  as  it  is, 
to  say  what  I  want,  even  if  I  know  very  well  that  I'm  not 
going  to  get  it.  There  are  many  ways  of  "throwing  away 
my  vote";  but  not  among  them  is  that  of  voting  in  a  minor- 
ity however  small — even  to  the  point  of  standing  alone.  I 
may  throw  it  away  by  not  voting  at  all;  but  not  necessarily 
if  I  decline  to  choose,  as  often  one  must,  "between  a  skunk 
and  polecat."  A  sure  way  is  to  vote  against  my  real  convic- 
tions out  of  cowardice,  for  what  I  do  not  want,  in  order  to 
please  somebody  else  for  reasons  of  gratitude,  friendship, 
respectability;  because  "my  father  and  his  father  voted  that 
way";  "our  family  always  were  Democrats  (or  Republi- 
cans)"; or,  worst  of  all,  in  order  to  be  on  some  "bandwagon," 
and  on  the  winning  side;  not  to  mention  those  indifferent, 
bulldozed,  or  bought  outright  by  wholesale  or  retail;  or  those 
otherwise  consciously  or  unconsciously  inspired  only  by  their 
pockets.  All  those  ways  and  motives  involve  in  their  degree 
a  kind  of  treason  against  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

I  never  have  seen  an  election  more  fraught  with  perplexity 
than  this  one;  never  one  in  which  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  nearly  50,000,000  men  and  women  of  both  parties 
— yes,  of  all  the  parties — voted  more  prayerfully;  that  is. 
with  keener  desire  and  intent  to  do  in  the  national  and 
world  circumstances  as  they  understood  them,  the  right 
thing.  Either  way  t>.ey  were  vociferously  assured  by  candi- 
dates, orators,  editors,  advertising,  mail  matter,  and  tele- 
phone appeals  that  however  they  voted  they  would  be  asking 
for  the  "doom  of  America"  so  hor'rendously  presaged  by  my 
correspondent.  In  the  words  of  the  fabled  Irishman  directing 
at  the  road-forking:  "Both  roads  take  ye  to  the  same  place, 
an'  whichever  ye  take  ye'll  wish  ye'd  took  the  other."  Once 
I  heard  dear  old  Talcott  Williams,  a  veteran  newspaper  man, 
say  in  a  speech: 

"In  1916,  on  election  night,  when  it  appeared  that  Judge 
Hughes  had  been  elected,  I  observed  that  most  of  my  friends 
who  had  voted  for  Mr.  Wilson  looked  relieved.  But  later  in 
the  night,  when  it  became  evident  that  not  Hughes  but 
Wilson  was  elected,  I  observed  that  most  of  my  friends  who 
had  voted  for  Hughes  looked  relieved." 

SELDOM  IN  POLITICS  is  IT  GIVEN  TO  us  TO  CHOOSE  BETWEEN 
White  and  Black.  Always  we  have  to  make  choice — some- 
times difficult  indeed  except  for  those  blindly  partisan — be- 
tween shades  of  gray;  lucky  if  the  long  run  does  not  prove 
us  to  have  been  color  blind;  lucky  if  our  choice  turns  out  on 
the  whole  to  have  been  "right"  by  51  percent.  Perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  of  our  time,  in  this  election  really  intelli- 
gent voters  regardless  of  party  (as  all  really  intelligent  voters 
are)  have  had  to  make  their  choice,  as  jurors  are  required 
by  law  to  do  ...  in  criminal  cases  against  "reasonable  doubt," 
in  civil  cases  upon  "preponderance  of  evidence."  The  very 
magnitude  of  the  preliminary  registration  and  of  the  final 
vote  attested  the  readiness  of  our  millions  to  take  account  of 
these  considerations.  And  I  assert  here  without  qualification 
that  however  perplexed  in  coming  to  their  decision,  as  to 
both  preponderance  of  evidence  and  reasonable  doubt,  the 
honest  voters — meaning  thereby  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can men  and  women — could  vote,  and  so  far  as  righteous  in- 
tent is  concerned  did  vote,  either  way,  with  a  clear  conscience. 
Beware  of  regarding  your  own  views,  on  any  subject,  as 
the  opinions  of  the  Almighty.  We  are  all  much  given  to  it. 
I  myself  was  brought  up,  as  concerns  politics  especially,  in 
that  delusion.  By  my  elders  and  social  environment  gener- 
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ally  I  was  taught  that  Democrats,  Irish-Catholic  Democrats 
in  particular,  were  inherently  and  deliberately  wicked — in 
jail,  on  the  way  to  jail,  just  out  of  jail;  anyway  congenitally 
eligible  for  jail.  It  required  many  years  of  firsthand  contact 
with  Democrats — and  Republicans — to  get  that  particular 
bunch  of  evil  superstitions  out  of  my  head,  and,  I  hope,  out 
of  my  character. 

ONE  OF   MY   GRANDFATHERS   NEVER   FORGAVE   HIS   OLDEST   DAUGH- 

ter  (not  my  mother  by  the  way)  for  the  unspeakable  crime 
of — marrying  a  Democrat!  Said  Democrat  was  one  of  the 
finest,  most  lovable  of  men,  more  than  acceptable  in  every 
other  respect;  it  was  indeed  he  who  first  shook  my  "con- 
ditioned" belief  that  all  Democrats  were  per  se  rascals;  but 
that  did  not  help  him  in  the  eyes  of  my  grandfather,  whose 
sinful  prejudice  embittered  for  many  years  his  relations  with 
his  exceptionally  estimable  daughter.  He  was  a  wonderful 
old  man,  in  my  childhood  beloved  playmate  and  throughout 
his  life  inspiring;  both  generous  and  scrupulously  conscien- 
tious. Open-minded  .  .  .  except  about  anything  concerning 
which  he  had  formed  an  opinion! 

I  realize  fully  that  most  of  those  who  with  essentially 
religious  fervor  preached  and  toiled,  wrote  and  prayed  for 
Mr.  Willkie  firmly  believed  they  were — as  repeatedly  he 
told  them  and  undoubtedly  believed  himself — engaged  in  a 
"crusade,"  for  political  purity,  economic  restoration,  safety 
and  sanity,  liberty,  democracy;  in  short,  for  righteousness  and 
right  relationships;  the  general  welfare.  For  such  there 
seemed  no  possible  compromise,  the  issue  being  (for  them) 
starkly  between  Good  and  Evil.  But  so  no  less  was  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  equally  conscientious  and  patriotic 
Americans  who  with  like  conviction  and  fervor  labored, 
preached,  prayed,  and  voted  otherwise.  Neither  wisdom  nor 
worthy  intent  is  the  exclusive  possession  of  any  individual 
or  political  party. 


Kirby  in  the  New  York  Post   (Election   Day,    1940) 
Dictator,  American  Style 


I  was  thirty  years  old  before  I  really  learned,  in  a  literally 
all-night  conversation  at  Nashville  with  grand  old  Bishop 
Hargroves  who  had  been  chaplain  in  an  Alabama  regiment 
in  the  Civil  War,  that  the  Confederates  were  otherwise  than 
deliberate  criminals.  It  was  a  great  and  salutary  lesson  for 
me,  in  the  truth  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  controversy 
with  only  one  side.  As  a  little  boy  said  to  his  father  pontifi- 
cating about  the  total  omnipotence  of  God:  "I  betcha  not 
even  God  could  make  a  dog's  tail  with  only  one  end." 
Above  all,  in  one  in  which  men  on  both  sides  are  prepared 
to  die  for  their  faith  they  must  at  least  believe  that  they  are 
right.  It  is  quite  the  rule  that  History,  often  amazingly  soon, 
discloses  that  both  were  right.  Melodrama  depicts  Indubit- 
able Virtue  ever-victorious  in  battle  a  outrance  with  Obvious 
Vice;  the  essence  of  Tragedy  is  in  mutually  fatal  conflict 
between  two  Rights,  each  truculently  sure  of  its  own  recti- 
tude. Particularly  true  is  this  of  political  controversies;  they 
are  intensified,  and  wreak  havoc  in  nations,  social  groups, 
and  families,  not  least  by  perfectly  well-meaning  but  tragic- 
ally mistaken  persons  arrogating  to  themselves  not  merely 
superior  intelligence  but  special  moral  integrity. 

DURING  A  FAIRLY  LONG  LIFE  OF  UNCOMMONLY  VARIED  EXPERI- 
ences  and  contacts  .  .  .  residing  in  five  states,  not  counting 
the  District  of  Columbia,  long  enough  to  vote  in  each  for  at 
least  one  President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  consider- 
able periods  in  several  countries  abroad  ...  I  have  learned  a 
good  deal  about  people.  People  in  mansions  and  slums,  on 
farms,  on  shipboard,  in  factories  and  offices,  schools  and  col- 
leges, churches  and  social  settlements,  barrooms  and  even 
less  savory  places;  amid  the  ins-and-outs  of  politics  with  all 
its  selfishness,  shams  and  corruptions,  its  partnership  with 
crime  and  crooked  "business";  its  occasional  glints  and  spurts 
toward  better  things.  I  have  seen  men,  including  myself  in 
particular,  at  their  best  and  at  their  worst — mostly  "just 
middling."  But  anyway  all  along  I  have  noted  one  thing 
beyond  a  doubt:  which  is  that  by-and-large  their  funda- 
mental intelligence  (not  to  mention  their  knowledge)  equals 
and  frequently  surpasses  mine;  most  certainly  that  their 
motives  are  to  say  the  least  quite  as  good  as  my  own.  When, 
in  bad  taste  and  failure  of  such  sense  of  humor  as  I  have,  I 
have  committed  the  sin  of  attributing  evil  intent  and  intel- 
lectual dishonesty  to  those  who  did  not  think  as  I  did  or 
act  as  I  would  have  them  act,  by  no  means  infrequently  I  have 
suffered  the  humiliation  of  finding  out  afterward  that  I 
myself  was  the  one  in  the  wrong;  usually  also  that  others  had 
attributed  my  error  to  bad  motives.  Jesus  was  well  aware  of 
this  human  frailty  .  .  .  "yea,  the  time  cometh  that  whosoever 
killeth  you  will  believe  that  he  doeth  God  service."  Fanatic- 
ism is  the  other  fellow's  name  for  our  own  zeal  for  right- 
eousness. Essential  in  the  technique  of  justice  and  fair  play 
is  the  willingness  and  ability  to  see  our  own  case  from  the 
other  fellow's  point  of  view. 

The  ballot  in  "free  America"  is,  or  should  be,  a  very 
wonderful  possession.  It  is  more  than  a  symbol  of  liberty; 
it  is  in  great  sense  the  thing  itself.  It  is  not  transferable;  the 
law  forbids  its  sale  or  exercise  by  proxy.  The  spirit  of  it 
forbids  its  domination  by  any  other  person  whatsoever.  When 
a  man,  or  a  woman,  votes  under  any  kind  of  duress,  physical 
or  psychological,  by  social  group,  political  party,  church,  fam- 
ily, employer,  labor  leader  or  whomsoever  else  you  please, 
against  his  conviction,  he  is  a  slave,  not  a  free  person  fit  to 
participate  in  democracy.  Be  the  duress  never  so  sincere.  .  .  . 
My  grandfather  was  utterly  sincere  in  his  confidence  in  his 
own  opinion;  in  attributing  to  those  who  differed  with  him 
both  intellectual  deficiency  and  wilful  turpitude.  It  would  be 
funny  if  it  were  not  so  disastrous  to  good  relations;  in  short, 
to  happiness.  And  to  the  mutual  respect  and  tolerance  with- 
out which  democracy  is  only  an  empty  word.  If  and  when 
we  lose  those,  the  "America"  that  we  have  known  and  love 
will  indeed  be  doomed.  In  truth,  it  will  be  dead. 
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An  Early  American  Social  Revolt 


by  ARTHUR   E.  MORGAN 

Edward  Bellamy,  gentle  American  prophet — of  whom  Dr.  Morgan  is  the 
biographer — long  ago  disclosed  in  "The  Duke  of  Stockbridge"  the  true 
significance  of  Shays'  Rebellion,  a  rude  challenge  to  the  Founding  Fathers 
which  affords  some  interesting  lessons  for  the  present. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  AVERAGE  AMERICAN  KNOW  ABOUT  SHAYS'  RE- 
bellion?  Only  that  just  after  the  American  Revolution  a  num- 
ber of  "malcontents"  in  western  Massachusetts  made  some 
kind  of  disturbance,  apparently  because  of  high  taxes,  and  the 
rebellion  was  put  down.  This  was  about  all  one  could  learn 
from  the  average  American  school  textbook  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. Yet  the  protest  of  which  Shays'  Rebellion  was  a  violent 
expression  was  an  occurrence  of  great  import  in  American 
history.  But  for  that  movement  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
highly  prized  Bill  of  Rights  would  be  in  our  federal  Consti- 
tution. It  was  perhaps  the  first  real  social  revolt  against 
human  exploitation  in  the  New  World. 

Illustrative  of  the  generally-accepted  view,  John  Fiske,  in 
his  "History  of  the  United  States,"  disposes  of  Shays'  Rebel- 
lion in  the  following  brief  paragraph: 

"In  the  Massachusetts  legislature  the  paper  money  party 
was  defeated.  There  was  a  great  outcry  among  the  farmers 
against  merchants  and  lawyers,  and  some  were  heard  to  main- 
tain that  the  time  had  come  for  wiping  out  all  debts.  In 
August  1786,  the  malcontents  arose  in  rebellion,  headed  by 
one  Daniel  Shays,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Continental 
army.  They  began  by  trying  to  prevent  the  courts  from 
sitting,  and  went  on  to  burn  barns,  plunder  houses,  and 
attack  the  arsenal  at  Springfield.  The  state  troops  were  called 
out  under  General  Lincoln,  two  or  three  skirmishes  were 
fought,  in  which  a  few  lives  were  lost,  and  at  length,  in 
February  1787,  the  insurrection  was  suppressed." 

In  the  scholarly  twenty-seven-volume  American  history,  ed- 
ited by  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  the  rebels  are  given  equally 
short  shrift:  "Thanks  to  the  firm  hand  of  [Governor]  James 
Bowdoin,  to  whose  dignity,  steadfastness  and  right-minded- 
ness much  praise  is  due,  the  insurrection  was  at  length  sup- 
pressed." 

The  author  continues:  ".  .  .  at  the  next  election  Bowdoin 
was  badly  defeated,  and  John  Hancock,  a  popular  favorite, 
who  loved  nothing  better  than  sunning  himself  in  the  smiles 
of  the  crowd,  was  elected  governor." 

Yet  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  who  put  down  Shays'  Re- 
bellion, unconsciously  implied  a  case  for  the  rebels  when  he 
wrote  of  the  situation:  "The  proportion  of  debtors  runs  high 
in  this  state  [Massachusetts].  Too  many  of  them  are  against 
the  government.  The  men  of  property  and  the  holders  of  the 
public  securities  are  generally  supporters  of  our  present  con- 
stitution." 

My  own  suspicions  of  the  conventional  accounts  of  Shays' 
Rebellion  first  arose  from  a  reading  of  John  Marshall's  "Life 
of  Washington,"  though  every  statement  and  every  person 
quoted  in  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  rebellious  party.  According 
to  Marshall's  account,  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  were  licen- 
tious, wicked  rebels.  General  Knox,  who  was  sent  to  Massa- 
chusetts by  the  Congress  to  end  the  rebellion,  wrote: 

"Their  [the  rebels']  creed  is,  that  the  property  of  the  United 
States  has  been  protected  from  confiscation  by  the  joint  exer- 
tions of  all,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  common  to  all. 

"This  dreadful  situation  .  .  .  has  alarmed  every  man  of 
principle  and  property  in  New  England.  .  .  .  We  imagined 
that  the  mildness  of  the  government,  and  the  virtue  of  the 


people  were  so  correspondent,  that  we  were  not  as  other  na- 
tions, requiring  brutal  force  to  support  the  laws.  But  we  find 
that  we  are  men,  actual  men,  possessing  all  the  turbulent 
passions  belonging  to  that  animal;  and  that  we  must  have  a 
government  proper  and  adequate  for  him." 

General  Lincoln,  who  put  down  the  rebellion,  wrote:  "They 
[the  rebels]  had  no  doubt  if  they  could  keep  up  their  influ- 
ence until  another  choice  of  the  legislature  and  the  executive 
that  matters  might  be  moulded  in  General  Court  to  their 
wishes.  To  avoid  this  was  the  duty  of  government." 

The  military  force  which  overcame  the  rebellion,  according 
to  Marshall,  was  not  financed  directly  from  public  funds,  but 
by  men  of  means  in  Boston  who  advanced  money  at  6  per- 
cent, the  expenditure  being  made  without  prior  legislative 
approval.  These  Boston  merchants  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  see  that  the  "duties  of  government"  should  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  their  wishes. 

GENERAL  WASHINGTON  WAS  CONFUSED  BY  THE  REPORTS  BROUGHT 
to  him.  He  wrote  from  Mount  Vernon  to  Colonel  Lee,  a 
member  of  Congress:  "The  picture  you  have  exhibited  .  .  . 
and  the  accounts  which  are  published  of  the  commotions  and 
tempers  of  the  numerous  bodies  in  the  eastern  country,  pre- 
sent a  state  of  things  equally  to  be  lamented  and  deprecated. 
They  exhibit  a  melancholy  verification  of  what  our  trans- 
atlantic foes  have  predicted;  and  of  another  thing  perhaps 
which  is  still  more  to  be  regretted,  and  is  yet  more  unaccount- 
able— that  mankind,  when  left  to  themselves,  are  unfit  for 
their  own  government." 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  narrow  margin  by  which  the 
"father  of  his  country"  was  a  believer  in  democracy.  On  his 
broad,  slave-tilled  Virginia  acres  Washington  could  little 
know  the  bitter  lot  of  men  on  stony  Massachusetts  hills,  wit- 
ness his  fervent  plea,  "For  God's  sake  tell  me  what  is  the 
cause  of  all  these  commotions."  Had  he  inquired  of  condi- 
tions nearer  home  he  would  have  found  similar  exploitation 
of  farmers  in  the  Piedmont  of  his  own  Virginia  and  of  North 
Carolina  by  the  wealthy  men  of  the  Tidewater  region — that 
is,  by  men  of  his  own  social  and  economic  class.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  farmers  protested  with  ultimate  success,  while  in 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  they  only  grumbled  without  organ- 
ized protest. 

Over  the  rocky  hillsides  of  western  Massachusetts,  one  still 
sees  where  these  hardy  men  dug  out  their  farms,  stump  by 
stump  and  stone  by  stone  from  the  excessively  rough  land; 
he  observes  laboriously  built  stone  fences  around  the  tiny 
fields,  substantial  barns  and  simple  and  attractive  little  cot- 
tages which  this  breed  of  men  won  for  themselves  by  lifelong, 
back-breaking  toil.  Then,  when  he  recalls  as  well  the  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  American  civilization  as  they 
moved  toward  the  West,  he  doubts  the  suitability  of  such 
epithets  as  "perfidiousness,"  "malcontents,"  "disorderly  spirit," 
"lax  notions  concerning  public  and  private  faith,"  "desperate 
and  unprincipled,"  "lawless  men,"  "a  beginning  of  anarchy," 
"treason,"  (all  but  the  first  from  Marshall's  "Life  of  Washing- 
ton") which  smothered  these  rebels  with  contempt  for  a 
century  in  the  opinion  of  Americans. 
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Workers'    School,    New    York 
Shays'  Rebellion.     Mural  by  Diego  Rivera 

The  extreme  distress  of  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  the  rest  of  New  England  was  matched  by  the  uncqualed 
spending  of  the  few.  The  flight  of  money  to  Europe  was 
balanced  by  the  import  of  luxury  goods.  When  the  tercen- 
tennial of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was  being  celebrated  a  few 
years  ago,  as  an  incident  of  this  celebration  the  principal 
houses  of  the  town  were  labeled  as  to  the  original  owners 
and  the  time  of  erection.  The  writer  observed  that  although 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  in  which  wealth 
might  accumulate  and  houses  might  be  built,  a  substantial 
part  of  the  fine  homes  of  this  old  seaport  and  merchant  town 
had  been  built  within  about  ten  years  of  the  date  of  Shays' 
Rebellion. 

THOUGH  THERE  WAS  DANGER  OF  REBELLION  IN  THE  1780's,  IT 
was  a  harvest  time  for  men  of  money.  Having  bought  bonds 
at  a  low  rate  to  finance  the  Revolution,  the  annual  interest 
charges  paid  them  back  their  principal  every  two  or  three 
years.  In  the  lack  of  currency,  prices  of  goods  were  ruinously 
low,  a  comfortable  situation  for  those  who  had  money. 

The  easy  paper  money  of  Revolutionary  days,  together  with 
the  imperative  expenses  while  the  head  of  the  family  was 
away  with  the  army,  had  led  to  general  indebtedness.  Then 
the  returning  soldiers  found  their  soldier's  pay  "not  worth  a 
continental."  Debts  incurred  with  easy  money  had  to  be  paid 
with  gold,  and  of  that  there  was  almost  none.  The  courts  and 
the  lawyers  were  with  the  "honest  money"  party. 

Among  the  first  writings  to  disclose  the  true  nature  of 
these  conditions  was  Edward  Bellamy's  "The  Duke  of  Stock- 
bridge,"  a  story  of  Shays'  Rebellion.  In  an  introduction  to 
this  book  his  cousin,  Francis  Bellamy,  wrote: 

"The  indescribable  poverty  of  the  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  .  .  . 
(1783-1789),  is  indicated  by  a  few  facts.  .  .  .  Our  imports 
were  three  times  greater  than  our  exports.  Consequently, 
the  small  amount  of  gold  .  .  .  had  left  the  interior  for  the 
seaports,  and  from  there  it  was  rapidly  sailing  away. 

"During  these  years  the  annual  tax  in  Massachusetts 
amounted  to  $200  per  family — more  money  than  the  average 
farmer  or  mechanic  saw  in  two  years. 

"The  chief  industry,  therefore,  was  the  law;  the  courts  were 
concerned  in  emptying  farmers'  houses  under  foreclosures, 


and  in  filling  the  jails  with  good  men  who  could  not  pay  their 
debts — unless,  indeed,  their  creditors  gave  them  the  privilege 
of  working  their  debts  on  account,  in  virtual  serfdom." 

The  book  pictured  conditions  and  events  in  the  western 
Massachusetts  towns  of  Stockbridge  and  Great  Barrington; 
the  shiftless  and  hard-drinking  loafers,  the  docile,  patient, 
and  simple-minded  farmers,  the  dignified  self-assurance  of 
men  of  position  and  quality,  the  wild  rumors  and  half-baked 
social  theories.  He  described  the  contempt  of  men  of  quality 
for  the  common  herd,  the  pathos  of  farmers  being  driven  from 
hard-won  homes,  the  inability  to  pay  debts  with  anything  but 
the  nonexistent  gold,  the  agitation  to  make  a  farm  foreclosure 
a  final  settlement  of  debt  without  the  further  dread  menace 
of  forced  servitude  or  the  debtor's  jail.  We  see  also  the  insta- 
bility and  cowardice  of  the  common  man  who  still  feels  him- 
self half  a  peasant,  the  drinking  and  rowdyism,  the  cloddish 
vulgarity,  in  contrast  to  the  culture,  power,  dignity,  and  de- 
cision in  "the  classes." 

Bellamy's  story  of  the  gradual  fizzling  out  of  the  rebellion, 
due  to  the  rigorousness  of  winter,  the  leaderlessness  of  the 
common  people,  the  love  of  rum,  the  decision  and  superior 
strategy  of  men  of  property,  and  to  the  power  of  central 
government,  conveys  what  seems  to  be  an  accurate  historical 
impression. 

There  was  beginning  to  exist  in  western  Massachusetts 
a  class  of  gentleman-farmer,  men  who  lived  in  the  towns  in 
relatively  luxurious  homes  and  were  gradually  accumulating 
ownership  of  the  lands  around  them.  Had  the  acquisition 
of  land  for  debts  not  been  checked,  a  new  feudalism  might 
have  developed  in  New  England.  Shays'  Rebellion  failed  as 
a  military  effort,  but  at  the  next  election  Governor  Bowdoin, 
who  had  been  a  chief  factor  in  suppressing  it,  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  by  John  Hancock. 

Then  came  the  issue  of  approving  the  new  federal  Consti- 
tution. John  Hancock  was  chairman  of  the  convention  called 
to  consider  ratification,  and  apparently  held  the  balance  of 
power.  Spokesman  for  the  discontented  and  exploited  back- 
country  people,  he  refused  to  support  ratification  except  on 
condition  that  a  series  of  amendments,  which  have  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  be  recommended  to  the 
states.  By  this  course,  by  his  action  as  governor,  and  by  suit- 
able legislation  which  he  promoted,  the  plight  of  the  un- 
fortunate farmers  was  relieved,  imprisonment  for  debt  was 
ended,  and  a  new  order  was  established  which  did  away  with 
much  of  the  evils  from  which  the  rural  regions  had  suffered. 
In  substance  then,  the  aims  of  those  who  took  part  in  Shays' 
Rebellion  were  largely  achieved.  The  fate  of  John  Hancock 
was  undeserved.  The  wealthiest  of  New  England  merchants, 
he  had  turned  against  his  class  to  support  the  common  people, 
and  he  was  buried  in  their  contempt  and  disparagement. 

ONE    OBSERVES    HOW    APPARENTLY    BY    CHANCE    GREAT    HISTORIC 

movements  are  determined.  Napoleon  began  his  career  "to 
save  the  Revolution."  Daniel  Shays  was  a  slovenly,  unsubstan- 
tial person.  Given  the  ability  of  a  Napoleon  or  a  Hitler,  and 
with  the  real  grievances  which  existed,  he  might  have  carried 
the  new  government  over  into  a  dictatorship.  John  Hancock, 
though  next  to  Washington  perhaps  the  wealthiest  man  in 
America,  was  a  real  democrat  at  heart.  His  statesmanship  in 
the  issue,  and  in  insisting  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  fed- 
eral Constitution,  has  had  inadequate  recognition. 

It  is  well  that  Shays'  Rebellion,  as  such,  failed  and  that  the 
ends  it  sought  were  achieved  by  the  peaceful  methods  of  the 
ballot.  Had  they  been  secured  by  violence,  the  young  nation 
would  have  started  out  with  the  tradition  that  effective  control 
of  affairs  of  government  lies  with  military  force,  and  that  the 
proposal  for  decision  of  practical  affairs  by  the  ballot  is  a 
dream  of  hare-brained  idealists.  We  may  be  thankful  that 
Shays  was  not  another  Napoleon,  and  that  John  Hancock 
used  the  great  power  which  came  into  his  hands  as  a  demo- 
cratic statesman  rather  than  as  a  dictator. 
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YANKEE    REPORTER,    by    S.    Burton    Heath.    Wilfred    Funk.    391    pp. 
Price  $3. 

GOSSIP:  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  WALTER  WINCHELL,  by  St.  Clair  McKelway. 
Viking.  150  pp.  Price  $1.75. 

AP,   THE   STORY   OF   NEWS,   by   Oliver   Gramling.    Farrar   &    Rinehart.    506 
pp.  Price  $3.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

NEWS  TAKES   PROTEAN   FORMS.     HERE  IS  THE  GOSSIP   COLUMN   OF 

Walter  Winchell  in  the  New  Yorf(  Mirror  and  165  other 
newspapers  for  which  he  gets  (according  to  St.  Clair  Mc- 
Kelway) $100,000  a  year.  Here  are  the  research  investiga- 
tions of  S.  Burton  Heath  into  confused  political-economic 
problems,  capped  by  his  expose  of  Martin  Manton's  prosti- 
tution of  his  high  judicial  office  in  the  New  Yorf^  World- 
Telegram,  for  which  he  won  the  Pulitzer  award  for  dis- 
tinguished reporting.  The  gossip  was  the  primitive  news 
purveyor;  the  analyst  of  public  utility  set-ups  and  life  in- 
surance costs  is  a  very  modern  contribution  of  journalism  to 
social  criticism.  Winchell,  born  on  the  New  York  East  Side, 
was  a  vaudeville  hoofer  with  such  a  love  for  personalia  that 
he  posted  sheets  of  items  on  theater  call-boards,  then  re- 
ported for  the  Vaudeville  News.,  finally  invented  the  "gossip 
column"  for  Bernarr  Macfadden's  Evening  Graphic,  and 
spawned  a  school  of  imitators  who  changed  the  tone  of 
journalism.  Heath,  rooted  in  Vermont  and  still  nostalgic  for 
that  way  of  life,  came  up  through  the  small  town  paper, 
the  AP,  and  politics,  to  become  a  student  of  society,  ace  in- 
vestigator, and  the  inspirer  of  many  a  reform.  To  study  this 
sharp  contrast  will  help  to  clarify  the  little  understood  na- 
ture of  news. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WINCHELL,  SAYS  MR.  MCKELWAY,  is  EXPLAINED 
by  his  Times,  the  post-war  Twenties,  marked  by  a  "perhaps 
temporary  disappearance  of  good  taste  from  American  life" 
in  the  philosophy  of  "anything  goes."  The  public  liked  his 
stuff,  the  literati  discerned  a  creative  style  in  his  patter,  he 
became  intimate  with  the  great,  rich,  with  a  bodyguard, 
sometimes  from  the  FBI,  indifferent  to  the  consequences  of 
his  items,  feared.  To  editors  he  was  a  circulation-getter. 
Without  taste  or  sincere  respect  for  accuracy  that  must  gov- 
ern the  natural  intrusiveness  of  journalism,  says  Mr.  Mc- 
Kelway, he  has  lowered  its  influence  on  the  ethical  and 
intellectual  standards  of  the  people.  He  is  described  as 
callous  to  the  notions  of  privacy  or  friendship,  an  opportunist 
whose  shrewd  intelligence,  facile  style,  and  maniacal  energy, 
have  helped  him  satisfy  an  inordinate  yearning  for  public 
recognition  and  riches. 

But  this  phenomenon  has  broader  bases.  The  newly  liter- 
ate audience  that  turned  to  print  for  amusement  and  thrills 
lacked  the  cultural  education  that  had  given  the  old  select 
small  group  of  readers  their  standards  of  taste.  We  still  'need 
to  establish  them.  The  shift  from  country  to  city  life  left 
many  isolated  and  atomic  persons  with  nothing  to  talk 
about.  They  needed  the  drama  of  symbolic  figures  that 
village  gossip  provided:  the  squire,  the  town  drunkard,  the 
village  beau  and  belle,  the  rural  wit.  The  new  gossips  cre- 
ated such  figures  on  a  municipal  or  national  scale,  as  the 
common  motifs  for  chit-chat  in  office,  home,  or  club,  and 
satisfied  the  urge  of  glamor  and  escape,  beyond  the  small 
beer  of  their  private  cliques.  These  symbols  were  christened 
so  that  everybody  knew  Lindy  and  Anne,  and  Shirley,  Babe 


"  .  .  .  /  wander'd  off  by  myself, 

In  the  mystical  moist  night-air,  and  from  time  to  time, 
Look'd  up  in  perfect  silence  at  the  stars," 

Whitman  lovers  will  take  delight  in  the  handsomely  printed  new 
edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  with  thirty  full-page  illustrations. 
ten  of  them  in  color,  by  the  talented  artist,  Lewis  C.  Daniel. 
Edited  by  Christopher  Morley,  the  book  was  published  by 
Doubleday,  Doran  at  #5  and  is  also  a  dividend  of  the  Book 
of  the  Month  Club. 

Ruth  or  Joe  Louis,  Public  Enemy  Number  1,  even  John  D. 
or  "that  man."  Lonely  unimportant  people,  unblessed  withi 
many  friends,  found  ego-aggrandizement  in  talk  about  this- 
cast  of  characters. 

Now  note  that  such  figures  are  naturally  those  best  known, 
nationally  through  the  theater,  cafe  society,  cinema,  radio,  andi 
sports.  For  many  of  these,  already  in  the  business  of  public 
appearances,  there  is  profit  in  being  talked  about.  The 
readers  of  gossip  may  come  to  see  you  "in  person."  The 
press  agent  gets  his  client  into  a  column,  without  misgivings 
as  to  privacy,  by  hanging  anecdotes,  wisecracks,  and  even 
personal  misadventure  onto  the  shining  name.  The  gossip- 
writer  finds  his  task  eased  by  busy  unpaid  reporters  who 
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turn  in  run-o£-the-mine  stuff,  or  curry  favor  by  some  tid-bit 
of  scandal.  There  is  quid  pro  quo,  barter  in  gossip. 

Then,  with  national  names,  from  New  York,  Hollywood, 
Washington,  say,  the  columns  appealed  to  national  audiences. 
The  gossips  moved  into  the  big  money,  via  syndication. 
McKelway  says  Winchell  gets  50  percent  of  the  syndication 
fees,  or  $750  per  week.  The  basic  law  of  economics  in 
journalism  works:  one  copy  is  distributed  to  many  users 
who  divide  the  costs.  That  is  the  foundation  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  underlying  the  very  picturesque  and  instructive 
story  of  the  AP  by  Oliver  Gramling.  Mr.  Winchell's  radio 
broadcasts  are  likewise  gold-bearing,  for  networks  are  dupli- 
cation devices.  The  village  gossip  goes  from  coast-to-coast! 
But  whereas  in  pre-duplication  ages,  the  village  gossip  served 
an  often  useful  function  as  purveyor  of  real  news  (and 
scandal),  and  was  a  form  of  social  control  that  perhaps  kept 
folks  from  being  too  indiscreet,  our  big-time  gossips  often 
distort  real  news,  and  reform  no  excesses.  Indeed  their  na- 
tural sins  of  gossip  are  magnified  as  our  communications 
system  magnifies  all  things. 

Of  these  sins,  the  first  is  inaccuracy.  An  analysis  of  items 
in  Winchell  for  a  period  by  McKelway,  omitting  the  vague 
or  prophetic  items  beyond  verification,  showed  about  half 
accurate  and  half  questionable.  He  is  not  a  good  reporter. 
The  invasion  of  privacy  has  been  ruthless  because  of  a  queer 
ethics  of  Winche'l's  that  demands  an  item  be  printed  if  it  is 
good.  He  has  even  invaded  his  own  and  his  family's  privacy, 
and  by  printing  the  evidence  the  author  hoists  a  gossip  on  his 
own  petard.  Indeed  the  evidence  of  word  and  deed  is  the 
backbone  of  this  book.  You  learn  a  lot  about  gossip,  and  an 
odd,  dynamic  character,  and  profit  from  the  book  as  a  study 
of  what  has  come  into  journalism  via  the  backstairs. 

THE    RICHER,    MORE    INSTRUCTIVE    STORY    OF    BuRTON    HEATH    IS 

woven  of  three  strands.  In  sparse  angular  New  England 
fashion  he  records  the  life  of  a  "good,  respectable,  and  re- 
spected middle-classer  whom  everybody  knows  and  nobody 
hates,  fears,  or  envies,"  with  the  elements  that  trained  him 
for  the  new  journalism  of  investigation.  He  was  disciplined 
by  tough  farm  work,  hardly-won  schooling,  experience  as  a 
printer,  a  small  town  publisher  who  went  broke,  AP  re- 
porter, the  realism  of  a  private's  life  in  the  AEF  in  1918 
(later  he  organized  an  American  Legion  post),  and  finally 
by-line  work  in  New  York,  that  taught  him  a  new  view  of 
life.  The  warm  pictures  of  folkways  in  Vermont  to  which 
he  wants  to  go  back  are  moving  and  authentic.  His  career 
is  typical  of  how  first-grade  reporters  are  made,  with  little 
of  the  romance  and  adventure  of  the  prima  donna  journal- 
ists. 

Strand  number  two  is  a  set  of  thumbnail  judgments  on 
certain  of  the  great  he  has  known,  the  kind  of  intimate 
views  all  reporters  gain  of  men.  Franklin  Roosevelt's  ad- 
vocacy of  public  power  lines,  he  thinks,  was  partly  based  on 
political  considerations.  "La  Guardia  is  the  best  politician 
who  has  ever  led  a  reform  movement."  .  .  .  "For  sheer 
unadulterated  brain  power,  few  men  could  rival  Thomas 
E.  Dewey."  Here  is  many  a  pungent  note  on  inside  stuff, 
informed  and  impartial. 

Finally,  he  discusses  his  investigations,  and  defines  a  kind 
of  reporting  that  the  public  does  not  understand  or  appre- 
ciate, the  antithesis  of  Winchell's  kind.  Heath  makes  a 
business  of  one  story  for  months,  sometimes  with  a  staff 
of  lawyers  and  public  accountants,  and  often  provides  both 
groundwork  and  impetus  for  later  prosecutions  or  reforms. 
He  became  an  expert  on  electric  utilities,  and  characteristi- 
cally shifted  to  secretaryship  of  the  state  commission,  as 
later  he  was  public  relations  director  of  the  fight  for  pro- 
portional representation.  He  was  part  of  a  staff  on  municipal 
research  set  up  by  the  World-Telegram.  He,  too,  starts  with 
rumor  and  deals  with  people,  but  must  prove  the  accuracy 
of  his  conclusions  with  patient,  analytical,  consecrated  labor. 


Friends  are  important  for  tips,  advance  information,  and  for 
providing  many  talents,  in  legal  advice,  technological  knowl- 
edge, and  political  background.  They  arc  not  press  agents, 
cafe  folks,  or  Broadway  moths.  And  his  rewards  are  not 
money,  or  even  recognition  from  a  drama-hungry  public; 
they  are  the  solid  satisfactions  of  good  work  that  serves  the 
public  interest.  Someday  the  public  will  know  better  the 
service  this  research  reporting  renders. 

Such  investigations  depend  on  a  free  press,  and  a  truth- 
seeking  press;  and  Mr.  Heath  testifies  that  in  his  experience, 
freedom  and  accuracy  are  the  rule.  There  are  errors,  due 
to  speed,  mistaken  witnesses,  competition,  selfish  interests, 
bad  judgment,  but  the  goal  is  truth.  On  the  charge  of  ad- 
vertising control  of  our  press,  Mr.  Heath  offers  several  con- 
crete cases  of  his  own  investigations  that  might  have  invited 
reprisals  on  his  paper  by  advertisers.  His  editor  told  him  to 
go  ahead.  He  may  have  been  lucky  in  his  employers,  but 
he  believes  such  independence  is  pretty  general.  For  this 
testimony,  for  an  encouraging  life  story,  for  his  exposition 
of  research  methods  in  journalism,  for  his  emphasis  on  ac- 
curacy and  service,  we  are  grateful  to  a  good  reporter.  Read 
it,  and  you  will  be  better  prepared  to  support  the  kind  of 
journalism  that  puts  a  Manton  off  the  bench,  or  helps  create 
savings  bank  life  insurance. 

READ  MR.  GRAMLING'S  COLORFUL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED 
Press,  and  you  will  marvel  at  the  work  of  many  devoted 
men  in  the  creation  of  one  of  our  principal  agencies  of  in- 
formation. This  is  in  a  sense  an  official  history,  and  so  is 
not  as  full  on  controversial  issues  as  we  wish  it  had  been. 
But  it  is  a  fascinating  diary  of  great  news  events,  and  how 
they  are  covered,  and  how  the  AP  has  developed  its  services 
in  many  fields.  Yesterday  comes  to  life  in  these  pages. 

News,  indeed,  is  protean,  and  people  need  many  kinds. 
If  the  Winchells  exist,  it  is  because  society  has  not  educated 
all  its  members  in  good  taste  or  insured  them  a  rich  and 
colorful  way  of  life  that  will  free  them  from  dependence 
on  second-hand  glamors  and  artificial  symbols.  If  the  Heaths 
flourish,  it  will  be  because  society  learns  how  they  serve, 
encourages  their  labors,  and  keeps  them  free. 

After  the  Campaign  Oratory 

THE   PRESIDENT:    OFFICE  AND   POWERS,   by   Edward   S.   Corwin.     New 
York  University   Press.     476  pp.      Price  $5. 

PRESIDENTIAL    LEADERSHIP,    by    Pendleton    Herring.     Farrar    and 
Rinehart.     173   pp.     Price   $1.50. 

THE   MIDDLE   CLASSES   IN   AMERICAN    POLITICS,   by   Arthur    N. 
Holcombe.     Harvard    University    Press.     304    pp.     Price    $2.50. 

THE  BOSS:  THE  HAGUE  MACHINE  IN  ACTION,  by  Dayton  David  McKean. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     284  pp.     Price  $3. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

AMONG  THE  BY-PRODUCTS  OF  THE  1940  CAMPAIGN  is  A  RE- 
newed  interest  in  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  American 
Presidency,  the  role  of  party  bosses  and  machines  in  our 
political  life,  and  the  shifting  pattern  of  political  power  in 
response  to  new  class  alignments.  Professor  Corwin's  book 
is  a  detailed  examination  of  the  legal  foundation  of  Presi- 
dential power.  Based  on  a  fresh  analysis  of  source  materials 
it  presents  a  painstaking  analysis  of  the  law  governing  the 
qualifications,  election,  and  tenure  of  the  President,  his  pow- 
ers over  foreign  relations,  as  chief  executive  and  administra- 
tor, as  commander-in-chief,  and  finally  as  popular  leader  and 
legislator.  There  is  also  a  fascinating  introductory  chapter 
on  various  conceptions  of  the  Presidential  office  from  the 
founding  fathers  to  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

"Taken  by  and  large,"  says  Professor  Corwin,  "the  his- 
tory of  the  Presidency  is  a  history  of  aggrandizement,  but 
the  story  is  a  highly  discontinuous  one.  Of  the  thirty-one 
individuals  who  have  filled  the  office,  only  about  one  in 
three  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  its  powers.  .  .  ." 
In  this  process  the  character  of  the  incumbent  has  been  more 
important  than  his  party  affiliation.  Professor  Corwin  is  less 
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Berenice  Abbott 


Lewis  W.  Hine 

1874 — 1940 

On  November  3  Lew  Hine  slipped  out  of  this  world  after  only  a  few 
hours'  illness.  Life  had  been  hard  sledding  but  he  had  had  the  satisfaction 
of  living  to  see  his  work  "discovered"  by  the  documentary  school  of 
photographers;  even  more — to  his  amazement  he  had  for  the  past  year  or 
so  been  granted  a  kind  of  apotheosis  as  the  pioneer  of  that  school  in  this 
country.  There  was  a  stubborn  streak  in  that  gentle  person  that  made  him 
stick  to  his  last  for  thirty-five  years  with  little  encouragement.  Before 
depression  days  few  publishers  or  magazines  were  interested  in  his  subjects. 
But  Hine  had  to  take  his  "work  portraits"  and  "photo  studies,"  as  he 
liked  to  call  them,  of  the  nobodies  of  the  world  because  it  was  in  their 
faces,  hands,  and  motions  that  he  found  beauty.  Hine  was  elated  last 
summer  when,  through  the  foresight  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  two 
hundred  of  his  prints  were  assembled  and  made  available  for  research  in 
the  Foundation  library.  This  fall  he  had  been  helping  the  newer  men  at 
the  Photo  League.  Characteristically  his  last  message  to  the  Survey  office 
begged  consideration  for  "a  younger,  better  Hine." 


concerned  with  political  appraisals  of  Presidential  power  than 
with  what  the  Constitution,  Congress,  and  the  Courts  have 
had  to  say.  It  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  "in  order  to  exer- 
cise any  of  these  powers — in  order,  indeed,  to  subsist — 
he  (the  President)  must  have  money,  and  can  get  it  only 
when  and  if  Congress  appropriates  it."  The  very  agencies 
through  which .  he  exercises  his  powers  are  determined  by 
Congress,  and  the  Senate  enjoys  a  not  ineffective  control  over 
their  personnel  through  its  right  to  veto  Presidential  appoint- 
ments. Moreover,  the  President  is  bound  by  the  Constitution 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress  even  when  it  conflicts  with 
his  own,  although  Congress  is  under  no  such  obligation  to 
accede  to  his  wishes  in  anything.  Even  in  the  important  field 
of  foreign  relations,  Presidential  power  is  cabined  and  confined 
by  Congressional  consent  either  before  or  after  the  fact, 
as  Woodrow  Wilson  learned  to  his  sorrow.  In  spite  of  the 
undoubted  prestige  of  the  office,  no  American  President  has 
ever  enjoyed,  even  in  war  time,  the  powers  of  an  English 
Prime  Minister.  The  steady  growth  of  Presidential  power  has 
been  due  not  to  the  ambition  of  designing  men  but  to  the 
demands  of  the  American  people  for  effective  government 
in  the  face  of  war  and  emergency.  This  brief  note  can  do 
no  more  than  call  Professor  Corwin's  book  to  the  attention 
of  those  readers  who  want  a  beautifully  written  and  authori- 
tative analysis  of  Presidential  power  in  the  United  States. 
When  you  read  it  be  sure  not  to  overlook  the  footnotes. 
They  are  invaluable  and  fill  no  less  than  130  pages  for  316 
pages  of  text. 

IT    IS    COMMON    IN    REFERRING    TO    THE    PRESIDENT    AS    THE    NA- 

tion's  chief  executive  to  lose  sight  of  the  role  he  plays 
in  the  legislative  process.  It  is  not  only  that  Congress  has  in- 
creasingly delegated  legislative  power  to  him  and  to  the 
agencies  at  least  nominally  under  his  control,  but  the  Con- 
stitution itself  charges  him  with  responsibility  for  recommend- 
ing "such  measures  to  Congress,  as  he  shall  judge  necessary 
and  expedient."  In  fact,  a  President  is  known  less  by  his 
executive  orders  than  by  the  legislation  with  which  he  is 
identified.  The  success  or  failure  of  our  chief  executive  de- 
pends, paradoxically,  more  upon  his  skill  as  a  legislative  lead- 
er— his  ability  to  "handle  Congress" — than  upon  his  talents 
for  efficient  administration.  It  is  with  this  aspect  of  "Presiden- 
tial Leadership" — the  relations  of  President  and  Congress — 
that  Professor  Herring  deals.  With  his  exceptionally  engag- 
ing style  and  with  an  abundance  of  illustrative  material,  the 
author  discusses  methods  of  Presidential  control  and  the  limits 


of  Presidential  responsibility  against  a  background  analysis 
of  congressional  behavior  and  the  political  basis  of  Presidential 
power.  An  appendix  giving  the  statutory  basis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's war  powers  leaves  one  a  bit  aghast  at  their  extent. 
But  even  they  cannot  be  said  to  make  the  President  a  dic- 
tator so  long  as  congressional  government  survives.  For  Con- 
gress remains  master,  and  a  jealous  one  at  that. 

IT  WAS  FREDERICK  TURNER  WHO  FIRST  EMPHASIZED  THE  IM- 
portance  of  sectionalism  in  American  history.  Our  political 
development  was  said  to  be  due  to  a  continuous  process  of 
accommodating  sectional  rivalries  with  the  national  interest. 
No  student  has  done  more  to  lay  bare  the  economic  factors 
underlying  these  sectional  cleavages  than  Arthur  Holcombe. 
In  recent  years,  however,  he  has  watched  sectional  politics 
yield  to  class  politics,  as  a  result  of  vanishing  frontiers  and 
under  the  impact  of  industrialism  and  urbanism.  The  essen- 
tial problem  of  government,  however,  remains  the  same: 
"to  adjust  conflicts  of  interest,  not  by  official  force  and  vio- 
lence merely,  but  also  upon  some  principle  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state  can  understand  and  to  which  they  can 
give  their  rational  consent."  In  this  process  it  is  necessary 
to  discover  if  possible  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  conflict- 
ing interests  and  how  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community 
may  be  best  served  without  sacrificing  the  well-being  of  its 
several  parts.  Professor  Holcombe  rejects  Marxian  dialectical 
materialism  with  its  doctrine  of  an  irreconcilable  conflict  be- 
tween two  classes  into  which  all  non-communist  societies 
naturally  divide.  Such  an  explanation  he  regards  as  incom- 
patible with  a  realistic  analysis  of  the  structure  of  modern 
society  and  as  excluding  the  possibility  of  any  solution  but 
a  totalitarian  one.  Moreover,  like  most  either/or  propositions 
it  exhibits  the  fallacy  of  an  excluded  middle  term.  This  mid- 
dle term  Professor  Holcombe  identifies  as  the  middle  class. 
Beyond  this  the  author  objects  to  an  exclusive  reliance  upon 
economic  or  non-rational  psychological  factors  in  interpreting 
political  behavior  and  insists  upon  the  intrinsic  power  of 
political  ideas  and  ideals  to  shape  the  course  of  history.  It 
is  not  only  because  the  middle  classes  mediate  between  upper 
and  lower  classes,  and  thus  mitigate  the  worst  consequences  of 
social  conflict.  What  is  equally  important  is  that  the  middle 
classes  are  more  likely  than  others  to  respond  to  and  gain 
strength  from  rational  ideas  and  ideals  and  thus  make  or- 
derly telic  social  progress  more  likely.  Hence  those  who  wish 
to  preserve  the  American  Way  should  strive  to  strengthen 
the  middle  classes.  Professor  Holcombe's  record  in  promoting 
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progressive  legislation,  honest  and  efficient  administration,  and 
his  consistent  defense  of  civil  liberties  should  identify  him 
as  a  real  honest-to-goodness  liberal  who  not  only  believes  in 
democracy  but  lives  it. 

THERE  WAS  A  TIME  DURING  THE  RECENT  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 
when  one  might  have  thought  from  reading  the  papers  that 
Frank  Hague,  the  "Hanky  Panky"  boss  of  Jersey  City,  and 
not  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President.  The  fact  that  this  spoilsman  was  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  had  been  a  guest  at 
the  White  House,  and  was  supporting  Roosevelt  for  the 
Presidency,  was  used  to  "prove"  that  the  New  Deal  and  its 
architect  were  creatures  of  corrupt  urban  political  machines. 
However  that  may  be,  no  better  illustration  of  the  maxim 
"politics  makes  strange  bedfellows"  could  be  found  than  the 
association  of  this  boss  with  the  great  and  powerful,  the 
rich  and  the  well-born,  in  New  Jersey  or  the  nation.  It  was 
amusing,  too,  to  read  in  October  1940,  denunciations  of 
Hague  from  pro-Willkie  employers  who  two  years  before 
were  praising  him  for  deporting,  not  always  gently,  CIO 
organizers  from  the  sacred  sweatshop  precincts  of  Jersey 
City.  In  the  meantime,  of  course,  Hague  had  lost  the  first 
round  of  his  battle  with  the  CIO  when  the  Supreme  Court 
threw  out  as  unconstitutional  the  ordinance  upon  which  he 
had  relied  to  suppress  in  Jersey  City  the  expression  of  any 
opinion  or  sentiment  not  in  conformity  with  his  own.  He  has 
suffered  other  blows  since,  and  those  in  a  position  to  know 
say  his  days  of  power  and  glory  are  numbered.  Already 
he  has  had  two  encounters  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  over  his  income  taxes,  and  on  both  occa- 
sions paid  heavy  penalties.  A  man  who,  on  a  top  salary  of 
$8,000  a  year,  "saves"  millions  for  his  old  age  must  have 
plenty  to  explain,  if  not  to  the  tax  authorities,  to  the  people  of 
Jersey  City  and  Hudson  County.  Whether  Hague  is  on  the 
way  out  or  not,  Dayton  McKean's  study  of  him  and  his  ma- 
chine is  must  reading  for  anyone  who  wants  to  know  about 
the  tenderloin  of  politics.  It  is  a  close-up  of  the  Hague  Ma- 
chine— the  origin  and  sources  of  its  power,  its  methods  of 
operation,  the  size  and  sources  of  its  income,  what  it  costs 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  what  they  get  for  their  money, 
how  it  controls  not  only  the  city  but  the  county  and  the  state, 
and  why  with  almost  literal  truth  Hague  has  been  called 
the  "Hudson  County  Hitler."  McKean,  who  himself  served 
in  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  knows  and  tells  the  story 
from  the  inside  out.  It  makes  uncommonly  interesting  read- 
ing. It  makes  one  determined  to  do  something  about  this 
brand  of  political  peculation  and  tyranny  of  which  Frank 
Hague  is  but  a  streamlined  well-groomed  exemplar. 
Amherst  College  PETER  H.  ODEGARD 

Interpreter  Chase 

IDLE  MONEY,  IDLE  MEN,  by  Stuart  Chase.     Harcourt,  Brace.     252 
pp.    Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

STUART  CHASE  HAS  ONCE  MORE  ATTEMPTED  TO  ENLIGHTEN  THE 
public  on  important  issues.  He  discusses  with  his  customary 
lucidity  the  demise  of  Wall  Street,  the  decline  in  the  rate  of 
population  growth,  and  the  great  economic  and  cultural 
effects  of  government-owned  power  projects.  He  has  followed 
the  hearings  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee, read  either  in  full  or  digested  form  the  reports  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  Berle's  proposals  for  government 
banking,  and  Keynes'  schemes  for  low  interest  rates. 

His  "six  modest  proposals"  for  ending  unemployment  sum 
up  into  the  familiar  one  that  the  government  operate  a  bank 
"on  a  strictly  non-political  basis,  or  jointly  with  private  cap- 
ital" for  the  purpose  of  granting  long  term  loans  at  "selec- 
tive rates"  of  interest.  This  would  put  "idle  money"  to 
work  employing  "idle  men." 

Mr.  Chase,  in  his  overanxiety  to  be  fair  to  all  sides,  is  al- 
ways in  danger  of  falling  into  the  class  of  writers  who  please 


all  shades  of  readers  by  recourse  to  vague  but  impressive  lan- 
guage carrying  a  sufficient  touch  of  heresy.  Certainly  it  seems 
that  he  is  not  completely  free  from  the  pecuniary  technique 
of  accounting  when  he  states  that  public  debt  has  an  advan- 
tage over  private  debt  because  government  cannot  go  bank- 
rupt. Money,  he  reiterates,  is  merely  a  symbol;  but  if  the 
government  issues  too  much  money,  he  adds,  we  shall  have 
a  runaway  inflation.  There  should  be  a  flexible  PWA  pro- 
gram so  that  it  will  expand  in  bad  times  and  close  up  in 
good  times,  but  the  pay  should  be  less  than  in  private  in- 
dustry, for  otherwise  the  recipients  will  not  seek  jobs.  Resort 
to  such  loose  argumentation  is  liable  to  place  Mr.  Chase 
in  the  camp  of  that  variant  of  classical  economics  which 
flourishes  when  danger  is  past  by  expressing  crude  versions 
of  classical  political  economy.  The  times  are  such  that  Mr. 
Chase  could  best  turn  his  great  gift  for  popularization  to 
clarifying  the  controversial  issues  and  programs  without  lay- 
ing excessive  stress  on  his  particular  remedies. 
Columbia  University  JOSEPH  DORFMAN 

Policing  Business 

THE  BOTTLENECKS  OF  BUSINESS,  by  Thurman  W.  Arnold.    Reynal 
&   Hitchcock.     335   pp.    Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

SOME  YEARS   BACK,   THURMAN   ARNOLD   WROTE   TWO   SPARKLING, 

but  deeply  serious,  books.  Their  essence  lay  in  observing 
that  people  deal  with  their  government  very  realistically 
when  they  are  trying  to  beat  the  government  or  to  get  some- 
thing from  it;  whereas  when  they  are  occupied  in  "standing 
for  good  government"  they  become  curiously  obsessed  with 
taking  window-dressing  for  fact.  We  need  to  study  the  hard- 
eyed  boys,  that  we  may  see  how  to  realize  our  ideals.  No 
piece  of  futile  flummery  came  in  for  more  caustic  spoofing 
in  the  second  book  than  the  long  fiasco  of  anti-trust  "en- 
forcement." 

This  same  Arnold  is  now  in  charge  of  anti-trust  enforce- 
ment, and  it  is  now  no  fiasco.  This  book  is  not  sparkling. 
It  is  only  clear  as  a  bell,  as  interesting  as  a  novel,  and  better 
with  every  chapter. 

The  ideal  Arnold  is  after  is  a  "free  market";  prices  to  the 
consumer  are  not  to  be  artificially  jacked  up.  A  free  market 
he  tests  not  by  size  of  the  organizations  in  it,  but  by  whether 
the  gains  due  either  to  size  or  to  combination  are  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  His  machinery  for  seeing  to  it  that  the 
gains  get  passed  on  is  fourfold.  First,  he  has  built  a  sane 
legal  theory  out  of  a  welter  of  confusion,  and  has  gotten  his 
theory  sustained  by  the  courts.  Second,  in  going  into  any 
situation,  he  investigates  until  he  has  a  grasp  of  the  whole 
situation,  no  matter  who  is  in  it;  because  no  single  man  or 
outfit  can  be  expected  to  hold  out  against  a  whole  situation 
which  is  well  organized  in  terms  of  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade.  Third,  he  has  worked  out  techniques  for  encouraging 
advance  submission  of  plans  of  reasonable  operation,  under 
proper  review  by  the  courts,  in  a  full  and  public  hearing. 
Fourth,  he  has  made  public,  as  no  prosecutor  has  before,  both 
the  responsible  policies  of  his  office  in  the  use  of  their  necessary 
discretion,  and  the  reasons  behind  those  policies.  Open 
recognition,  by  a  prosecutor,  of  his  discretion  is  rare  enough. 
But  the  building  of  this  clear  machinery  both  to  guide  people 
in  regard  to  the  prosecutor's  discretion,  and  to  further 
public  check-up  on  the  prosecutor's  exercise  of  the  discretion, 
is  a  major  advance  in  the  technique  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

Arnold's  argument  is  that  you  must  police  and  prevent. 
If  you  let  restraints  of  trade  build  themselves  into  a  phase 
of  business,  and  get  capitalized,  the  shock  of  undoing  them 
is  terrific.  He  has  shown  superb  results  already,  both  direct 
and  indirect.  An  incidental  feature  is  revenue  which  is  three 
times  the  cost  of  his  department.  His  work  is  a  huge  gain 
to  the  consumer.  He  needs  more  men.  He  needs  vocal 
public  support  in  getting  them. 

Two  points  deserve  to  be  picked  out.     Arnold  included 
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labor  unions  in  his  prosecutions,  when  they  got  in  the  way 
of  cheaper  milk  distribution,  cheaper  building,  and  the  like. 
This  has  caused  worry,  which  now  shows  every  indication 
of  subsiding  in  responsible  union  quarters.  The  effect  of 
the  occasional  inclusion  of  unions,  where  they  were  a  part 
of  a  restraining  system,  has  been  good  for  unions  as  a  whole. 

Secondly,  Arnold  finds  himself  at  odds  with  some  defense 
program  counselors,  who  see  certain  prosecutions  as  bother- 
some to  speedy  armament.  On  this,  Arnold's  position  is  that 
the  anti-trust  laws  exist  to  hold  to  reasonable  action  men 
who  are  in  economic  power  "at  the  bottlenecks."  The  pres- 
sure of  those  laws,  firmly  enforced,  is  peculiarly  needed 
when  large  scale  and  rapid  organization  and  expansion  are 
occurring — lest  bottlenecks  get  out  of  hand. 

The  book  should  not  be  "read  in  review."     It  should  be 
read. 
Columbia  University  School  of  Law  K.  N.  LLEWELLYN 


Why  Germany  Became  a  War  Machine 

GERMAN   ECONOMY   1870-1940,  by  Gustav  Stolper.   Reynal  and  Hitch- 
cock.    295  pp.     Price  $3,   postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

NATIONAL  SOCIALISM  CANNOT  BE  EXPLAINED  ON  ECONOMIC 
grounds,  Dr.  Stolper  holds.  Nevertheless,  this  brief  clearly 
written  story  of  Germany's  development  in  the  age  of  in- 
dustrialism helps  us  to  understand  why,  once  the  reins  of 
political  power  were  in  Hitler's  grip,  it  was  easy  to  make 
the  country  over  into  a  gigantic  war  machine.  For,  unlike 
the  nations  of  western  Europe,  Germany  had  not  known  an 
age  of  economic  individualism.  "From  the  very  beginning, 
the  government  displayed  all  the  initiative  in  the  capitalist 
developments  that  in  the  western  world  rested  almost  ex- 
clusively with  private  capitalists."  Individualistic  tendencies 
were  smothered  by  militarism  and  state  socialism.  The  World 
War  strengthened  these  forces  making  for  "statism."  Tragic- 
ally for  the  world,  the  Weimar  Republic  was  unable  to  mas- 
ter the  problem  of  utilizing  economic  centralism  in  the  in- 
terests of  a  liberal  Germany.  The  National  Socialist  govern- 
ment, vastly  more  determined,  has  used  for  its  own  purposes 
the  machinery  of  state  power  built  by  its  predecessors. 

Given  the  material  resources,  the  Nazi  economic  system 
"can  be  maintained  indefinitely  provided  only  the  govern- 
ment refrains  from  exaggerating  its  adventure  and  the  people 
remain  ready  to  endure  a  complete  deprivation  of  individual 
liberty."  Writing  on  the  eve  of  the  Blitzkrieg  in  France,  Dr. 
Stolper  believes  that  the  only  serious  economic  problem  con- 
fronting the  Nazis  in  the  near  future  is  their  oil  supply.  "All 
other  shortages  and  weaknesses  in  the  German  war  situation 


The  Refugee 

DOROTHY  MOULTON 

He  stands  with  empty  hands  on  an  unknown  shore, 

All  the  comfortable  wrappings  of  life  left  far  behind. 

No  one  knows  his  name,  his  work  or  achievement. 

He  must  begin  again  without  the  fire  of  youth  to  aid  him. 

Where   then   shall   he   find  help,   in   whom   or  what  shall   he 

trust: 

Let  him  return  into  himself,  into  his  deepest  self 
There  let  him  search  for  power,  let  him  open  his  heart  and 

mind 

And  the  strength  which   is  beyond  the  reach  of  his  enemies 
Shall  flood  his  soul  and  lift  him  up  and  give  him  hope. 
And  he  shall  know  that  whether  he  live  or  die  he  is  not  lost. 


seem  to  me  manageable  for  a  number  of  years."  The  real 
problem,  however,  is  political.  "How  long  will  the  German 
people  bear  the  strain  imposed  on  it  by  the  most  ruthless 
dictatorship,  by  police  terror,  corruption,  and  exploitation 
for  the  major  glory  not  only  of  the  German  Reich  but  of  the 
ruling  group  that  treats  the  German  people  as  its  private 
property?" 
'New  Yor/^  CARL  T.  SCHMIDT 

Why  France  Fell 

FRANCE    UNDER    THE    REPUBLIC:    THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    MODEM* 
FRAMCE  1870-1939,  by  D.  W.   Brogan.   Harper.   744  pp.  Price   $5. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  FAILURE,  by  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong.  Macmillan 
202  pp.  Price  $1.50. 

TRAGEDY  IN  FRANCE,  by  Andre  Maurois.  Harper.  256  pp.  Price  $2 
J'ACCUSEI  by  Andre  Simone.     Dial  Press.     354  pp.    Price  $2.50. 

WHY  FRANCE  LOST  THE  WAR:  A  BIOLOGIC  AND  ECONOMIC  SURVEY. 
by  A.  Reithinger.  Veritas  Press.  75  pp.   Price  $1.25. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

GREAT  EVENTS  ALWAYS  BRING  FORTH  LITERATURE  IN  GREAT 
quantities  and  on  the  fall  of  France  many  writers  are  speak 
ing  and  will  continue  to  speak  their  pieces.  Always  in  such 
cases,  much  of  the  "literature"  seems  unworthy  of  the  events 
Nevertheless,  when  a  mid-twentieth  century  Gibbon  essays  a 
work  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  French  democracy — he  ma) 
wish  a  larger  canvas  and  seek  to  portray  what  happened  to 
European  democracy — he  will  have  occasion  to  thumb 
through  some  of  the  contemporary  exposes  and  revelations 
(the  apologia  have  not  begun  to  come  yet).  I  say  "thumb 
through"  advisedly  because  many  pages  will  not  merit  more 
than  that.  Two  of  the  titles  I  have  listed  above,  however, 
fall  into  a  different  category. 

Mr.  Brogan's  volume — more  than  seven  hundred  pages — 
is  a  careful  and  scholarly  work  which  was  obviously  a 
labor  of  love.  Mr.  Brogan  knew  and  loved  France  and  has 
written  an  admirable  history  of  the  Third  Republic.  While 
he  did  not  gloss  over  defects  and  weaknesses,  it  must  be  a 
melancholy  shock  that  his  book  appears  when  it  can  figure 
in  lists  containing  titles  like  some  of  those  above.  Mr.  Bro- 
gan is  careful,  eloquent,  incisive,  and  understanding.  His 
volume  is  not  a  livre  de  circonstance.  It  is  a  treatise  that 
will  be  read  for  many  years  and,  I  suggest,  will,  to  those 
who  wish  fully  to  comprehend  the  underlying  causes  of 
France's  collapse,  offer  a  good  deal  more  light  and  leading 
than  many  of  the  more  contemporary  materials. 

That  will  be  the  case  also  with  Mr.  Armstrong's  "Chron- 
ology" but  for  a  different  reason.  His  volume  is  a  reprint, 
with  certain  revisions,  of  the  striking  article  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  October  Foreign  Affairs.  That  was  a  day  by 
day  chronology  from  May  10  to  June  24,  based  on  the  news- 
paper reports  of  three  countries.  To  this  elaborately  factual 
account  Mr.  Armstrong  has,  for  the  purposes  of  the  book, 
written  an  introductory  chapter  on  "the  setting  for  the  Ger- 
man attack,"  and  two  concluding  chapters — "Why  did 
France  fall?"  and  "What  are  the  lessons  for  us?"  As  a 
chronicle  it  is  likely  to  stand  in  its  main  outlines  until  the 
official  histories  are  written,  "if  there  are  to  be  historians" 
who  will  "later  examine  and  reexamine."  In  France  until 
just  before  the  fall  of  Paris,  Mr.  Armstrong  has  had  in- 
formation supplied  to  him  from  private  sources.  His  story, 
for  example,  of  Reynaud's  appointment  to  the  French  Am- 
bassadorship at  Washington  by  the  Petain  government,  his 
acceptance  and  the  cancellation  of  the  appointment — he  does 
not  mention  the  attempted  dash  across  the  Spanish  border — 
is  an  item  that  apparently  escaped  those  who  are  making 
"revelations."  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  chronicle  is 
based  on  published  materials — the  contemporaneous  ones 
checked  where  possible  by  later  reports.  This  striving  for 
accuracy  is  far  from  dull.  The  somber  detail  which  recounts 
the  remorseless  coming  of  collapse  is  more  convincing  and 
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even  more  interesting  and  exciting  than  are  the  flights  of 
imagination,  the  soliloquies,  and  the  manufactured  dialogues 
which  appear  in  the  volumes  by  French  authors. 

By  contrast  with  Mr.  Armstrong's  "Chronology" — it  would 
not  be  fair  to  make  the  contrast  with  Mr.  Brogan's  long 
maturing  volume — the  other  three  books  listed  above  seem 
unsatisfying.  In  "Tragedy  in  France,"  M.  Maurois  is  not 
the  writer  of  "The  Silences  of  Colonel  Bramble"  or  "The 
Discourses  of  Dr.  O'Grady."  He  presents  a  melange  brewed 
from  his  own  experiences  (he  was  a  liaison  officer  with  the 
British),  conversations  with  those  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty, 
a  bit  of  military  history,  and  a  few  sketches  in  his  old 
manner.  It  is  all  personal  and  sad  and  restrained — and  deli- 
cate as  well  because  he  identifies  the  mistresses  of  Daladier 
and  Reynaud  only  by  initials. 

Andre  Simone — allegedly  a  pseudonym  of  a  Paris  editor 
(but  internal  evidences  suggest  that  authorship  may  have 
been  composite) — names  them  and  thinks  them  of  greater 
importance  than  does  M.  Maurois.  "J'accuse!"  is  a  somewhat 
pretentious  title  because  the  book  has  little  of  Zola's  fire, 
courage,  or  clarity.  Indeed,  one  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  what 
or  whom  M.  Simone  is  accusing.  He  does,  however,  report 
a  number  of  mots,  some  not  particularly  new:  for  example, 
the  remark  current  in  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of 
1939,  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  shift  in  French  policy,  that 
things  were  picking  up  because  Bonnet  seemed  to  have 
"been  bought  by  the  French  government."  The  prime  fault 
of  French  ministers,  he  says,  was  to  "toucher  et  coucher."  But 
M.  Simone  fails  to  carry  conviction  because  he  not  infre- 
quently seems  to  be  careless  of  the  facts.  His  account  of 
Petain  in  the  first  World  War,  for  example,  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  given  by  Mr.  Brogan.  The  Flandin  Cabinet 
fell  and  was  succeeded  by  Laval  in  June  of  1935,  not  1936; 
when  Hitler  entered  the  Rhineland,  the  Minister  of  War 
was  not  Paul-Boncour  but  General  Maurin;  he  misstates 
Blum's  position  in,  and  is  muddled  on  the  functions  of,  the 
Council  of  State;  General  Keitel  is  not  a  nobleman;  if  "ac- 
cording to  the  French  Constitution  a  bill  upheld  three  times 
in  the  Chamber  against  the  Senate  became  a  law  notwith- 
standing," M.  Simone  has  seen  a  part  of  the  French  Con- 
stitution which  has  been  kept  secret  from  everyone  else. 

Before  the  battle  of  France  began,  there  appeared  in  Ger- 
many a  monograph  on  France's  strength  and  reserves  in 
terms  of  manpower,  finance,  economy,  and  agriculture.  Sta- 
tistics demonstrated  that  France  must  lose  the  war.  The 
English  translation  is  now  published  under  the  title,  "Why 
France  Lost  the  War."  The  other  volumes  on  which  I  have 
commented  discuss  or  hint  at  spiritual  and  political  reasons 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  quantitatively  and  which  made 
for  French  collapse.  But  why  it  came  at  that  time,  in  that 
way,  so  quickly,  so  completely,  is  a  story  of  hesitation, 
timidity,  greed  and  perfidy  that  is  yet  to  be  told.  Rather 
innocently  the  French  writers — others  still  serializing  to  a 
greater  extent  than  MM.  Maurois  and  Simone — may  have 
themselves  played  a  part  in  the  debacle.  French  Ministers 
spent  so  many  hours  in  talking  with  and  being  advised  by 
the  writers  that  they  had  little  time  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 
Columbia  University  LINDSAY  ROGERS 

Dr.  Butler  and  World  Peace 

ACROSS    THE    BUSY    YEARS,    Vol.    II     by    Nicholas    Murray    Butler. 
Scribner.     473    pp.     Price    $3.75,    postpaid    by    Survey    Associates,    Inc. 

THESE  VOLUMES  RELATING  TO  THE  LIFE  OF  NICHOLAS  MURRAY 
Butler  are  hardly  autobiographies,  yet  they  are  purely  auto- 
biographical. They  might  well  be  called  autobiographical 
notes  and  they  might  well  be  the  autobiographical  notes  of  a 
disembodied  spirit  which  had,  in  its  long  lifetime  in  the 
realm  of  earthly  time  and  space,  played  God's  deputy  in 


many  crises  in  the  larger  affairs  of  his  country  and  his  gen- 
eration. Yet  curiously  this  second  volume  of  footnotes  is 
more  aloof  and  less  attached  to  a  flesh  and  blood  human 
being  of  the  common  clay  than  is  the  first  volume.  In  the 
first  volume  Dr.  Butler  produced  a  sort  of  cool,  air-condi- 
tioned ectoplasm,  walking  through  the  American  scene  like 
the  Lord  God  Almighty  in  Eden  in  the  cool  of  the  eve- 
ning. In  his  first  volume  of  notes  and  impressions,  we  dis- 
covered the  man  who  was  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Warren  Harding,  who  held  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  President  Taft,  who  was  an  aca- 
demic colleague  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  man  who  was  close 
to  McKinley  and  Hanna,  and  was  intimate  with  the 
great  senatorial  leaders  from  the  days  of  Quay,  Aldrich, 
and  Penrose  to  our  senatorial  leaders  today. 

But  in  the  second  volume,  this  transcendental  ectoplasm 
moves  gorgeously  into  Europe.  Here  we  find  him  working 
for  world  peace.  It  is  so  easy  for  little  men  who  are  leashed 
intellectually  and  politically  to  the  legs  of  the  pot-bellied 
stove  in  the  village  grocery  to  hoot  at  Nicholas  "Miraculous" 
Butler.  That  ribaldry  is  their  defense  to  his  life's  real  achieve- 
ment, the  reaction  of  unconscious  envy  to  the  wide  scope  of 
his  genuine  influence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Butler's  life 
has  been  more  or  less  miraculous.  Its  wide  range  of  interests 
has  been  exceptional.  No  other  modern  American  and  prob- 
ably no  other  world  citizen  has  touched  so  many  different 
vital  points  of  interest  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  as 
Dr.  Butler.  His  life  has  reached  into  places  of  real  power. 
He  has  sat  in  important  peace  conferences.  For  thirty  years 
he  has  known  every  premier  of  importance  who  has  ruled 
in  Europe.  For  instance,  between  pages  197  and  202,  is  prob- 
ably as  exact  and  truthful  account  of  the  inner  forces  that 
defeated  the  ratification  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  as  will  be  found  anywhere.  Certain  reservations  were 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Butler  at  the  suggestion  of  a  group  of 
Republican  Senators,  which  a  majority  of  the  Senate  at  that 
time  was  willing  to  accept.  They  were  accepted  also  by  Taft 
and  Root,  Republican  leaders  outside  of  the  Senate.  President 
Wilson  refused  to  accept  the  reservations  and  the  treaty 
failed.  All  through  the  book  one  finds  really  detached,  al- 
most impersonal  accounts  of  great  events  in  which  Dr.  But- 
ler took  a  considerable  and  sometimes  a  decisive  part. 

Then  one  occasionally  runs  across  a  swiftly  etched  por- 
trait, as  for  instance  on  page  155  when  he  met  Mussolini. 

"Then  looking  at  me  severely,  Mussolini  said,  speaking  in 
French:  'You  made  a  speech  in  America  in  which  you  said  that 
fascism  was  a  false  philosophy.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?' 
This  was  followed  by  a  bang  on  the  table  with  his  right  hand. 
I  made  my  reply  with  equal  emphasis.  In  three  or  four  minutes 
we  were  debating  vigorously  in  anything  but  formal  fashion. 
This  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  It  was  plain  that  my  views  made 
no  impression  on  Mussolini,  and  his  made  none  on  me." 

One  finds  hundreds  of  these  light  left-handed  charcoal 
sketches  as  one  turns  the  pages  of  this  book.  As  the  reader 
puts  it  down  there  emerges  the  figure  of  a  real  man.  He 
has  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  but  not  a  better  one  than  the 
importance  of  the  author's  life  justifies.  Probably  if  any 
other  contemporary  American  had  mixed  in  the  cosmopolitan 
life  of  his  time  so  vigorously  and  so  wisely,  another  Ameri- 
can would  have  emerged  with  a  tremendous  case  of  swell- 
head.  On  the  whole  Dr.  Butler's  estimate  of  himself  is  mod- 
est. His  is  a  modesty  of  that  philosophical  flavor  which  is 
based  on  cold  reason.  It  is  the  calculated  conclusion  of  one  who 
knows  after  all  that  the  kaleidoscope  of  life  rattles  into  many 
changing  patterns  and  that  with  the  whirling  of  this  old  earth 
the  pattern  will  change  again  and  again.  So  why  should 
one  man's  part  in  the  passing  pattern  of  the  kaleidoscopic 
picture  seem  so  important  that  he  would  puff  up  at  the  sight 
of  it  even  in  mellow  retrospect? 

Nothing  in  the  book  indicates  that  444,  the  last  page  of 
the  story,  is  the  end.  Another  volume  and  another  volume 
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might  well  be  expected.  Some  day,  maybe  at  the  end  of  this 
century,  in  the  perspective  of  another  generation,  a  writer 
might  take  these  volumes  and  out  of  them  write  a  story 
that  would  be  as  revealing  of  American  life  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  the  diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  was  reveal- 
ing in  his  day.  Probably  these  books  and  the  correspondence 
of  Dr.  Butler  would  furnish  material  for  a  significant  dra- 
matic story  of  American  life  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  genera- 
tion after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  These  biographical 
notes  do  not  tell  that  story  dramatically.  But  the  story  is 
there  and  the  life  story  of  Dr.  Butler  properly  told  would 
make  as  dramatic  and  significant  a  tale  as  the  biography  of 
any  other  figure  in  contemporary  American  life.  For  he 
has  touched  so  many  phases  of  life,  he  knew  so  well  many 
significant  people,  and  he  understood  philosophically  the  es- 
sence and  meaning  of  it  all. 
Emporia  Gazette  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

Women  of  Our  Time 

CHALLENGING  YEARS:  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  HARRIOT  STANTON   BLATCH, 
by  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  and  Alma  Lutz.  Putman.  347  pp.  Price  $3.50. 

ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT:  A  BIOGKAPHY,  by  Ruby  Black.  Duell,  Sloan  & 
Pearce.  331  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HERE  ARE  THE  STORIES  OF  TWO  WOMEN  WHOSE  BUSY  LIVES  ARE 
worth  recording,  not  only  because  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  are  both  vigorous  and  expressive  person- 
alities but  also  because  their  political  and  social  opinions 
have  left  a  mark  on  their  generation. 

The  first  sections  of  "Challenging  Years"  are  autobio- 
graphical; the  rest  are  by  Alma  Lutz  who  worked  with  Mrs. 
Blatch  on  the  records — speeches,  clippings,  editorials,  articles, 
reports — which  she  had  accumulated  over  many  years  with 
the  hope  of  eventually  telling  the  story  of  the  Women's 
Political  Union  which  she  had  founded.  There  is  no  break 
in  tone  or  intentions  except  that  in  this  part  of  the  book  the 
narrative  is  less  personal  and  more  political  in  interest.  An 
entertaining,  anecdotal,  common  sense  atmosphere  pervades 
this  substantial  story,  which  traces  Mrs.  Blatch's  unceasing 
activity  after  the  passage  of  woman  suffrage  down  to  the  part 
she  played  in  the  World  War. 

The  book  on  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  not  an  official  biography — 
it  comes  from  Miss  Black's  personal  observations  of  the 
First  Lady.  It  is  compiled  from  "This  is  My  Story"  and 
from  "My  Day,"  from  press  clippings  and  anecdotes  gath- 
ered from  others  who  know  and  work  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

Both  women  were  members  of  large  New  York  families 
where  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  day  was  assumed.  But 
whereas  Harriot,  born  in  1856,  was  welcomed  by  a  political- 
ly-minded mother  as  another  "female  born  into  the  world," 
Eleanor,  born  in  1884,  was  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  her 
handsome  society  mother  because  she  had  inherited  none  of 
the  family  beauty.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was  writing  the 
addresses  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  while  Harriot  was  still  a 
baby  on  her  knee.  With  such  a  mother  it  is  small  wonder 
that  Harriot  practiced  speeches  on  prison  reform  from  the 
nursery  chair;  that  she  was  horrified  when  she  arrived  at 
Vassar  College  at  the  total  absence  of  interest  in  political 
affairs.  At  home  "our  dining  room  talk  was  a  platform  for 
debate,  our  mother  acting  as  arbitrator  on  moral  and  so- 
ciological issues  and  our  father  as  referee  in  political  and 
historical  disputes." 

When  Harriot  graduated  from  Vassar  she  found  that  she 
could  "stand  on  her  two  feet  and  put  ideas  .  .  .  into  words." 
She  spent  a  year  at  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory  and  then 
set  our  for  Europe  as  tutor  to  two  young  charges.  Returning 
in  1882  she  helped  her  mother  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  com- 
plete the  second  volume  of  "The  History  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage." On  her  next  trip  to  Europe  she  married  an  English- 
man and  remained  in  England  during  the  following  twenty 
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Coming! 

SOCIAL   WORK   YEAR 
BOOK -1941 

Edited  by  Russell  H.  Kurtz 

Social  work's  "most  popular  and  widely  used  refer- 
ence book"  will  be  available  in  a  completely  new 
edition  early  in  January.  In  spite  of  expansion  in 
size,  the  reduced  costs  of  the  largest  edition  ever 
printed  of  any  Foundation  book  will  make  it  possible 
to  lower  the  price  to  $3.25.  Orders  placed  before 
January  1  will  be  accepted  at  a  pre-publication  price  of 

$3.00 
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Just  published 

THE    AMERICAN   MINERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

By  Edward  A.  Wieck 

In  the  history  of  social  progress  the  role  of  this  trade 
union  of  Lincoln's  day,  as  revealed  in  contemporary 
documents  published  for  the  first  time,  is  of  major 
importance.  This  historical  study  records  the  begin- 
nings of  the  modern  labor  movement  during  the  Civil 
War;  the  miners'  part  in  national  defense  and  their 
struggle  for  a  voice  in  labor  relations ;  mine-safety 
legislation ;  and  other  topics  of  current  interest. 

#2.00 
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A  Gift  Suggestion 
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SOUTHERN    HIGHLANDS 

By  Allen  H.  Eaton 

This  book  has  already  charmed  itself  into  repeated 
printings.  Interesting  text  and  delightful  illustrations 
— eight  of  which  are  in  full  color — make  it  an  ideal 
solution  of  the  problem  of  gifts  for  discriminating 
friends.  $3.00 
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For  Community  Leaders 

YOUR   COMMUNITY 

By  Joanna  C.  Colcord 

More  than  ten  thousand  copies  already  sold.  "If  we 
are  to  continue  to  place  the  greatest  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  social  progress  on  local  initiative  and  com- 
munity enterprise,  we  should  devote  more  time  to 
studying  the  communities  in  which  we  live.  Miss 
Colcord's  book  shows  how  this  can  be  done." — Journal 
of  Adult  Education.  #5  centg 
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years,  and   here  she  was  active  in   various   woman   suffrage 
organizations  and  in  the  Fabian  Society. 

While  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  was  studying  at  their  source 
the  most  advanced  political  ideas  of  Europe,  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt was  being  unwillingly  pressed  into  the  mold  of  a  New 
York  society  woman,  first  by  her  mother  and,  after  the  death 
of  her  parents,  by  her  mother's  mother.  Eleanor  was  born 
at  almost  the  same  time  as  Mrs.  Blatch's  first  daughter,  Nora. 
But  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  little  girls  were  reared 
must  have  been  a  generation  apart.  Eleanor  grew  up  a  tall 
and  lonely  young  woman,  anxious  to  do>  her  "duty,"  but 
having  duty  presented  to  her  only  in  terms  of  the  right  and 
wrong  of  a  Victorian  grandmother.  She  traveled  extensively; 
she  was  sent  to  the  best  schools;  when  the  proper  momenl 
came  she  made  her  debut.  But  during  all  of  this  elaborate 
initiation  into  the  world,  she  never  came  to  know  herself  or 
her  relation  to  people. 

Nor  did  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  marriage  to  her  brilliant  and 
handsome  cousin  introduce  her  at  once  to  the  stirring  world 
of  which  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  was  by  now  a  well-known 
figure.  Although  State  Senator  Roosevelt  was  an  early  con- 
vert to  the  political  campaign  for  woman  suffrage  carried  to 
the  New  York  legislature  by  Mrs.  Blatch  and  her  supporters, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  herself  "had  not  thought  much  about  woman 
suffrage,  simply  accepting  the  idea  that  men  ruled  the  world." 
The  vote  won  by  the  more  aggressive  fighters  for  woman 
suffrage  seems  to  have  been  the  very  impetus  which  set  peo- 
ple like  Eleanor  Roosevelt  free  to  illustrate  how  important 
it  was  that  women  should  achieve  political  equality.  Be- 
cause of  such  pioneers  as  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  in  the  midst  of  the  complicated  obligations  in- 
volved in  bringing  up  a  family  of  five  lively  children  and 
being  the  wife  of  a  rapidly  rising  public  man,  has  been  able 
to  steer  a  clear  course  of  her  own,  which  has  its  meaning  for 
all  women. 

After  the  passage  of  woman  suffrage,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  soon 
became  bored  with  the  traditional  attitude  toward  "charities" 
and  rebelled  at  last  at  "serving  on  boards  and  having  no 
personal  contact  with  action  work."  When,  in  1922,  she  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  she 
astonished  the  committee  by  refusing  to  be  a  nominal  chair- 
man. She  took  her  place  at  a  desk  regularly  every  morning, 
answered  letters  by  hand,  licked  stamps  when  there  was  no 
money  for  clerical  aid,  answered  the  telephone,  and,  by  her 
undaunted  approach  to  party  leaders,  led  in  the  struggle  for 
representation  with  men  on  state  and  county  committees. 
This  direct  approach  has  marked  her  work  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  the  Consumer's  League. 

While  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  wife  of  the  governor  in 
Albany  from  Wednesday  to  Sunday  evening,  she  taught  at  a 
girls'  school  in  New  York  from  Monday  morning  until 
Wednesday  noon.  This  long  contact  with  young  minds  | 
gave  her  the  knack  of  reducing  theoretical  ideas  to  the  most 
realistic  statement,  which  has  been  one  of  her  greatest  assets. 

Recently  Mrs.  Roosevelt  led  a  group  of  Maine  fishermen 
from  room  to  room  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  White 
House.  "She  ain't  stuck  up,  she  ain't  dressed  up,  and  she 
ain't  afraid  to  talk,"  was  the  way  one  of  the  men  summed 
her  up  after  the  visit.  Because  of  the  stress  of  work  caused 
by  the  international  complications  of  1939-40,  she  decided  to 
cancel  state  dinners  but  to  continue  to  hold  her  large  re- 
ceptions, and  this  decision  caused  consternation  in  Washing- 
ton society.  "You  can  tell  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  common  be- 
cause she  likes  common  people,"  an  army  wife  observed. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  paid  radio  programs,  her  newspaper  col- 
umns, her  press  conferences  are  a  part  of  this  "common"' 
quality,  which  has  been  such  a  cheering  note  in  our  na- 
tional life. 

What   Mrs.   Roosevelt   learned   both   as   a    member   of  the 


Women's  Division  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  and 
also  as  a  teacher  of  current  events,  she  carried  with  her  to 
her  work  with  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  In  1940  the  first  National  Institute  of 
Government  was  held;  it  was  estimated  that  five  hundred 
would  attend,  but  4,800  Democratic  women  from  every  state 
in  the  Union  arrived  in  Washington.  "What  does  it  mean?" 
one  of  the  male  observers  asked.  It  meant  that,  after  more 
than  twenty  years,  the  work  so  courageously  begun  by  such 
women  leaders  as  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  had  been  broadened 
at  its  foundation  by  realistic  and  humble-minded  women, 
such  as  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  are  at  last  learning  to  study 
the  problems  of  government  with  the  same  common  sense 
any  shrewd  housekeeper  spends  on  the  problems  of  a  home. 
Rutgers  University  CLARA  MARBURG  KIRK 

The  Magnificent  Morris 

A  VICTORIAN  REBEL:  THE  LIFE  or  WILLIAM  MORBIS,  by  Lloyd 
Wendell  Eshleman.  Scribners.  386  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

No    ONE    WHO    HAD    THE    GOOD    FORTUNE    OF    COMING    INTO    THE 

presence  of  William  Morris  could  ever  forget  the  experience. 
He  was  so  manifestly  a  great  person:  a  tremendous  indi- 
vidual, a  volcanic  spirit,  a  man  of  genius.  In  the  closing 
years  of  the  Victorian  age  there  was  no  other  man  in  Eng- 
land who  possessed  so  rich  an  endowment  and  at  the  same 
time  was,  in  spirit  and  by  choice,  so  near  to  the  common 
folk. 

William  Morris  was  a  Londoner,  born  in  1834.  He  came 
of  a  rich  Puritan  family,  bore  the  marks  of  wayward  genius 
in  boyhood,  and  by  a  fortunate  chance  entered  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  make  there  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones,  the  romantic  painter.  They  discovered  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  and,  in  the  startlingly  inappropriate  world  of 
1870-90,  made  a  two-fold  conquest  of  London.  With  ex- 
traordinary fluency  and  grace  Morris  produced  "The  Earthly 
Paradise"  and  many  another  volume  of  romantic  prose  and 
verse  (he  was  an  entirely  effortless  writer),  while  working 
through  the  firm  of  Morris  &  Co.  an  assault  upon  the  estab- 
lished hideousness  of  English  furniture  and  interior  decora- 
tion. 

His  soul  was  torn  by  the  poverty  and  degradation  of 
wealthy  Victorian  England.  He  knew  what  he  meant  by  art 
and  workmanship,  and  when  he  talked  about  those  things 
his  hearers  understood  him.  He  was  master  of  every  craft  he 
touched:  the  men  could  watch  his  hands  and  their  restless 
activity.  He  could  see  the  arts  as  one,  rooted  in  the  life  of 
society.  Industrialism  was  hell  because  the  machine,  as  man 
was  forced  to  use  it,  had  destroyed  the  conditions  amidst 
which  alone  the  craftsman  could  live.  The  logic  of  this  was 
inescapable.  Morris  was  a  socialist.  This  belief,  he  said,  was 
what  he  began  with;  he  had  no  transition  period.  In  the 
early  1880's,  since  action  was  imperative,  there  was  next  to 
no  choice  for  such  as  he.  He  had  to  try  working  with  that 
impossible  creature  H.  M.  Hyndman,  the  first  English  Marx- 
ian. Morris,  of  course,  was  not  and  could  not  be  of  that 
camp.  He  was  always  a  long  way  from  any  regular  theory 
of  the  economic  man.  But  he  was  altogether  in  the  move- 
ment, completely  devoted.  He  lectured  all  over  England. 

Mr.  Eshleman  has  worked  thoroughly  over  the  records  of 
that  distressing  decade.  He  has  tracked  Morris's  movements 
among  the  comrades,  his  desperate  struggles  to  get  coopera- 
tion between  irreconcilable  elements,  his  generous  paying 
of  expenses  from  his  own  steadily  diminishing  store.  Morris 
edited  The  Commonweal,  organ  of  the  Socialist  League 
which  he  founded,  a  journal  into  which  went  much  of  his 
own  best  writing.  The  series  of  Sunday  evenings  at  Kelmscott 
House  gave  opportunity  to  almost  every  man  of  promise  in 
London,  with  the  young  Bernard  Shaw  conspicuous  among 
them. 

The  author  is  to  be  complimented  upon  the  clearness  with 
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What    kind     of     human    beings 

are    the    men    and    women    who 

commit  our  murders? 

Warden  Lewis  E.  Lawes 

invites  you  to 

MEET  THE  MURDERER! 


In  his  twenty  years  as  head  of  Sing  Sing,  Warden 
Lawes  has  received  thousands  of  inquiries  about  crimes 
and  criminals.  These  letters  indicate  that  the  vast 
majority  of  people  have  entirely  false  impressions  of 
the  kind  of  human  beings  murderers  are.  For  instance, 
most  murders  are  not  committed  by  members  of  the 
underworld.  Domestic,  lovers',  or  financial  quarrels 
are  responsible  for  more  homicides  than  any  other  cause. 
And,  in  the  past  two  decades,  70%  of  Sing  Sing's  mur- 
derers had  never  come  in  conflict  with  the  law  before 
that  crucial  moment  when  rage  or  passion  led  them 

to  kill. 

Drawing  on  his  vast  experience,  supplemented  by  cases 
from  the  dusty  and  long -forgotten  records  of  Sing  Sing, 
Warden  Lawes  now  reveals  the  facts  in  a  fascinating 
book,  MEET  THE  MURDERER.  Here  are  case  his- 
tories, anecdotes  and  data  that  every  student  of  sociology 
will  find  illuminating  and  absorbing.  £3.00 
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Can  we  defend  13,000 
miles  of  American  Empire? 

Whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  we  have  an  American 
Empire  that  extends  from  the  China  Sea  and  Bering 
Strait  to  the  Caribbean — and  presents  not  only  harass- 
ing defense  problems,  but  social  and  economic  problems 
as  well.  Is  Puerto  Rico  a  trade  success  or  a  wretched 
social  failure?  Strategically,  have  we  gotten  the  most 
out  of  Alaska?  Should  Hawaii  be  given  statehood — 
the  Philippines  independence? 

Here  is  "a  series  of  illuminating  articles  on  all  our 
outlying  territories,  written  by  various  experts  in  the 
fields.  Since  these  'colonies'  of  ours  will  be  the  first 
to  feel  the  impact  with  the  totalitarian  powers,  the 
American  people  need  to  be  informed  as  to  their 
strategic  and  economic  significance.  This  book  will 
help."—Book-of-the-Month  Club  News. 

"A  very  timely  and  important  work." — Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. "Indeed  a  text  for  the  times."— New  Haven 
Journal-Courier.  "Makes  the  reader  feel  he  is  becom- 
ing intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  territories  under 
discussion." — Commonweal. 

The  AMERICAN    EMPIRE 

Edited  by  William  H.  Haas 

408  pages,  35  illustrations 
At  bookstores,  $4.00 
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American  Sociological  Review 

Official  journal  of  the  American  Sociological  Society. 
!•  addition  to  papers  and  proceedings  of  the 
Soelsty,  it  contains  articles  on  sociological  research, 
news  notes,  book  reviews,  and  foreign  correspond- 
ence. 

Subscription,   $4.OO  a  year. 

Special  library   rale,    $3.OO. 

Address:  Managing  Editor,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
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You  will  be  better  able  to  discuss  world  affairs 
if  you  read  a  magazine  in  which  specialists  re- 
yiew  *  whole  month's  happenings  at  one  time. 
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WHAT  IS  REALLY  GOING  ON 
IN  EUROPE? 

To  keep  fully  informed  read  The  Manches- 
ter Guardian,  for  more  than  a  century 
Europe's  leading  liberal  newspaper.  Mailed 
directly  by  the  publisher,  copies  of  The 
Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  arrive  with- 
out censorship  delay,  bringing  news  from 
the  actual  seat  of  war  directly  to  your  let- 
ter box  sometimes  as  much  as  two  weeks 
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which  he  sets  forth  Morris's  attitude  and  beliefs,  in  their 
unlikeness  to  virtually  everything  that  was  being  done  and 
thought  during  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1896,  the  year 
of  his  death.  One  cannot  give  similar  praise  to  Mr.  Eshle- 
man's  ventures  into  literary  criticism  and  exposition.  In 
much  of  that  he  seems  to  me  to  be  astray.  And  he  could 
without  difficulty  have  had  his  manuscript  vetted  by  a 
knowledgeable  friend.  This  precaution  would  have  kept  him 
straight  in  such  matters  as  English  titles  and  usage  and 
proper  names.  To  speak  of  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kropotkin"  is 
ludicrous.  Nor  should  the  American  reader  be  misled  by  so 
serious  a  blunder  as  the  putting  of  the  first  full  National 
Education  Act  in  England  twenty  years  later  than  the  cor- 
rect date. 
New  Yor^  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 

Record  of  a  Public  Servant 

THE  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  OF  GOVERNMENT:  COLLECTED  PAPERS 
OF  EDWARD  P.  COSTIGAN.  Vanguard.  347  pp.  PYice  $3.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A   VERITABLE   TEXTBOOK  OF   THE  NEW   DEMOCRACY,   THESE   COL- 

lected  papers  of  a  great  public  servant  lay  a  basis  for  na- 
tional policy  which  may  well  constitute  a  guide  in  the  pro- 
gram of  social  work  for  the  next  decade.  When  Edward  P. 
Costigan  brought  before  the  Congress,  in  February  1932,  his 
bill  for  federal  relief  of  the  unemployed,  it  was  ten  months 
before  the  election  of  the  New  Deal  administration. 

"The  general  welfare  continually  eludes  us,"  said  Mr. 
Costigan  at  the  opening  of  a  radio  broadcast  in  his  cam- 
paign in  Colorado  in  1931  for  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Recalling  "the  Jeffersonian  dream"  of  "equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all,"  and  comparing  it  with  present-day  eco- 
nomic distress,  he  described  the  contrast  as  "our  fundamental 
national  failure."  The  paradox  of  "sovereignty  and  misery" 
called  for  inquiry,  he  said,  "into  our  need  for  a  modern 
renaissance  in  government."  With  characteristic  care  in 
marshalling  facts,  he  described  the  plight  of  the  unem- 
ployed— "the  precise  numbers  being  unfortunately  untabu- 
lated" — and  the  prevailing  misery  through  bank  failures, 
farm  foreclosures,  decreasing  production,  dwindling  foreign 
trade,  declining  prices,  and  through  it  all  and  behind  it  all 
the  concentration  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  and  the  broken  promises  of  political  leaders  who,  ap- 
parently controlled  by  "secret  forces,"  had  repeatedly  re- 
pulsed "our  people's  determined  efforts  to  control  their  own 
government." 

These  "secret  forces"  he  had  himself  experienced  and  re- 
vealed when,  in  1928,  he  resigned  from  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion with  a  full  public  explanation  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  administration  of  the 
law.  On  this  subject,  as  on  all  others  in  which  he  took  a 
prominent  position,  he  spoke  not  merely  as  a  lawyer  or  as  a 
student  of  government,  though  he  was  competent  in  both 
fields,  but  as  an  active  participant  in  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment, conscious  always  of  human  beings  as  they  are  af- 
fected by  social  conditions.  Besides  his  bill  for  federal  re- 
lief, other  great  public  issues  to  which  Senator  Costigan  gave 
attention  are  likewise  left  unfinished,  perhaps  because  public 
ownership  of  government  is  not  yet  as  strong  as  private  in- 
terests. 

At  no  point  in  his  career  was  his  devotion  to  the  public 
interest  in  the  face  of  danger  to  himself  more  clearly  re- 
vealed than  in  his  defense  of  the  coal  miners  under  indict- 
ment in  Colorado  in  1916.  The  publication  in  this  volume 
of  his  address  to  the  jury  at  Castle  Rock  makes  available  a 
great  document  in  the  history  of  labor  relations  in  this 
country.  Closely  connected  with  it  was  his  testimony  before 
the  federal  Industrial  Relations  Commission  in  that  period. 
His  analyses  of  labor  conditions  in  Colorado  revealed  the 
undermining  of  local  government  by  absentee  owners,  which 
deprived  the  workers  of  that  state  of  all  semblance  of  status 
as  citizens  in  a  democracy. 
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How  to  Develop  Leaders  in 
Your  Community 

LEADERSHIP 
FOR  RURAL  LIFE 

By  DWIGHT  SANDERSON 
Foreword  by  M.  L.  Wilson 


FROM  a  rich  background  of  experience, 
Dr.  Sanderson,  Professor  of  Rural  So- 
ciology at  Cornell,  writes  a  simple,  brief, 
well-written  manual  on  rural  leadership. 
This  is  a  guidebook  for  extension  workers, 
rural  ministers,  social  workers,  teachers,  li- 
brarians, etc.  Organized  for  individual  or 
group  use,  it  deals  in  specific  and  practical 
terms  with  the  dynamic  role  of  leadership 
in  rural  groups.  The  practical  suggestions 
for  training  leaders  will  be  invaluable  to  all 
who  are  working  in  rural  areas.  Cloth,  $1.25 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK 


Books  on  Religion  Today 


CAN   CHRISTIANITY 
SAVE  CIVILIZATION? 

By  Walter  M.  Norton 

"Sternly  realistic  .  .  .  this  is  the  moment  to  welcome  this 
book  with  a  thoughtful  reading." — N.  1.  Timet.  $2.0O 

THE  SOCIAL   GOSPEL 
RE-EXAMINED 

By  F.  Ernest  Johnson 

Is  the  "social  gospel**  out  of  date?  Here  is  a  helpful 
re- thinking  of  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  Christian 
social  emphasis.  This  book  gives  the  reader  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  function  of  the  Church  in  society. 

S2.OO 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
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LET'S  UNDERSTAND  EACH  OTHER 

Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge,  Ph.D. 
#2.50 

An  easy  understanding  of  psychology  with  clues  to 
human  behavior  presented  in  a  style  that  is  vivid 
and  easy  to  take.  A  book  for  teachers,  parents,  club 
leaders  and  counselors. 


600  Lexington  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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"WHAT  TOYS  SHALL  I  GIVE 
THIS  CHRISTMAS?" 

This  impartial  buying  guide  will  help  you  choose 


\  T  TOULD  some  sound  sugges- 
VV  tions  for  children's  gifts 
help  you  with  your  Christmas 
shopping?  Do  you  find  it  hard 
to  choose  from  a  bewildering 
array  the  toys  which  will  really 
satisfy  a  child? 

What  makes  children 
happy 

Psychologists  have  found  that 
the  playthings  which  make  chil- 
dren happiest  are  those  which 
exactly  meet  their  growing 
physical  and  mental  abilities, 
and  which  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  variety  of  experiences. 
What  are  these  playthings? 
How  should  they  be  bought? 
This  Better  Buymanship  gives 
answers  to  these  questions.  Here 
you  will  find  suggestions  for 
children's  gifts  conveniently  ar- 
ranged by  ages.  Take  age  2-3,  for 
example.  For  this  group  there  is 
a  list  of  things  which  children 
can  push  and  pull  and  carry 
about — things  which  they  can 
match  and  fit  together.  At  age 
3-4,  for  instance,  children  need 
things  to  help  their  play  of  imi- 
tating grown-ups.  The  booklet 
tells  about  reasonably  priced 
playthings  which  meet  this  need 


and  shows  pictures  of  them. 

Gifts  for  wholesome 
development 

For  each  age  group  up  to  10, 
there  are  suggestions  for  play- 
things which  will  satisfy  a  child 
by  contributing  to  his  mental 
and  physical  growth.  A  special 
chapter  tells  what  books  chil- 
dren appreciate,  what  kinds  of 
binding  wear  well,  what  to  do 
about  sets  of  books  for  children. 

We  believe  that  you  will  find 
this  Better  Buymanship  very 
helpful  in  choosing  for  the  chil- 
dren on  your  Christmas  list, 
gifts  which  will  bring  wholesome 
development  and  lasting  happi- 
ness. 

"Children's  Playthings  and 
Books"  is  one  of  the  30  volumes 
in  the  Household  Library  of 
Consumer  Education.  These  im- 
partial guides  show  how  to  make 
your  dollars  go  farther  when 
buying  clothing,  home  furnish- 
ings, food,  and  other  family 
necessities.  They  are  supplied 
for  mailing  costs  only.  With 
your  copy  of  "Playthings"  you 
will  receive  a  list  of  the  other 
titles  in  the  series.  Why  don't 
you  send  the  coupon  now? 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 
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One  of  America'!  leading  family  finance  organizations  with   282  branches   in    184  cities 


Research  Dept.  SG-L 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Children's  Playthings  and  Books"  and  list 
of  titles  in  your  Library  of  Consumer  Education.  I  enclose  a  3c  stamp. 
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If  it  were  not  for  his  unfailing  faith  in  the  eventual  tri- 
umph of  democracy,  his  book  might  better  have  been  en- 
titled "The  Private  Ownership  of  Government,"  since  it  re- 
veals so  many  instances  of  the  failure  of  government,  acting 
in  behalf  of  private  interests,  to  serve  the  general  welfare. 
Yet  in  every  issue,  whether  federal  relief,  a  democratic  status 
for  labor,  an  anti-lynching  bill,  free  speech,  or  a  wise  policy 
of  tariffs  and  taxation  for  the  development  of  economic  re- 
sources, he  found  opportunity  to  gather  together  the  prece- 
dents in  American  history  and  direct  them  toward  the 
constant  new  adaptations  of  government  to  changing  social 
conditions.  This  record  of  his  addresses  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  an  indispensable  book  for  progressives  to  study. 
New  Yor{  MARY  VAN  KLEECK 

Not  All  Surgeons  Are  Alike 

THE  DOCTOR  AND  HIS  PATIENTS,  by  Arthur  E.   Hertzler.    Harper. 
316  pp.    Price  $2.75. 

HUGH   YOUNG:   A   SURGEON'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,   by   Hugh  Young.    Har- 
court,  Brace.    554  pp.    Price  $5. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
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day,  and  in  no  field  more  so  than  in  medical  biography.  Those 
for  whom  Hans  Zinsser's  "As  I  Remember  Him"  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  spirit  and  mind  may  well  hesitate  before  plung- 
ing into  the  multitudinous  pages  of  volumes  by  other  doctors 
of  medicine. 

The  two  now  in  hand  are  on  the  whole  easy  to  deal  with 
because  of  the  extremes  they  illustrate  of  origins,  social  set- 
tings, outlooks,  and  ambitions. 

With  a  deep  and  devout  worship  of  the  child  as  the  near- 
est symbol  of  the  potential  Christianity  of  our  people,  Hertz- 
ler, the  family  physician,  the  surgeon  and  medical  adviser  of 
several  generations  of  much  of  Kansas,  discloses  the  poten- 
cies for  good  or  better  lives  in  an  understanding  philosophy 
of  the  office,  the  sickroom,  and  the  hospital. 

He  struggles  to  establish  the  distinction,  largely  ignored  by 
contemporary  society,  between  love  and  sex,  between  the 
divinity  of  man,  and  man  the  animal  or,  as  he  says,  "the 
tom-cat." 

This  wise  old  family  physician  has  fairly  met  the  demand 
from  readers  of  his  earlier  "Horse  and  Buggy  Doctor"  to 
speak  frankly  of  those  searching  basic  experiences  of  men  and 
women,  parents  and  children,  upon  which  the  Paradise  or 
Purgatory  of  human  relations  depend.  He  uses  an  honest  and 
competent  medical  method  in  this  natural  history  of  love  and 
its  shoddy  simulacrum,  the  exploited  and  hypertrophied  sex 
of  the  post-war  generation;  he  gives  case  histories  to  point  his 
every  interpretation  of  the  lessons  he  has  learned  at  the 
cradles,  the  weddings,  the  deathbeds  and  funerals  of  his 
neighbors. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  epic  of  medical  practice,  beau- 
tiful, though  brutal  on  occasion,  humble  and  compassionate, 
deep  and  true  in  its  soundings  of  the  wells  of  human  inclina- 
tions and  despairs. 

One  is  willingly  carried  through  the  twelve  chapters  by  the 
natural  sequence  of  emotional  and  physical  development,  the 
biology  of  our  kind  which,  if  not  the  dominant,  is  at  least  the 
fundament  of  each  of  us. 

The  child's  place  in  Christianity,  in  the  home;  learning  of 
love  and  sex;  the  history  of  marriage;  the  veiled  paradise  of 
the  single  woman;  the  dream  and  struggle  for  paradise  as 
it  may  be  in  our  land  and  time;  the  tragedies,  the  turmoil 
(Hell  with  the  Lid  On  or  Off);  Purgatory  or  gathering  the 
pieces  after  the  lid  has  blown  off;  the  twilight  of  an  earned 
paradise.  These  are  the  labels  he  gives  to  his  composite  rev- 
elation, always  illustrated  by  patients'  life  stories  that  ring 
convincingly. 

Here  we  all  are,  we  average  Americans,  at  the  threshold. 
Physicians  will  corroborate,  nurses  will  rally  in  affectionate 
support,  the  family  case  worker  will  reap  a  rich  harvest  of 
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sound  assistance,  and  while  some  ministers  may  cringe,  the 
real  men  among  them  will  sing  "Amen."  . 

The  book  is  full  of  those  twins  of  medical  experience,  the 
incomparable  dignity  and  the  brutality  of  genus  homo. 

As  to  the  autobiography  of  Hugh  Young,  let  us  be  gentle 
and  but  say  that  'twere  better  if  he  had  given  to  his  children 
a  tew  pages  on  his  Texas  boyhood,  and  refrained  from  the 
ponderous  exhibitionism,  the  satisfied  egoism,  of  this  prepos- 
terous volume.  His  friends  should  have  persuaded  him 
against  publication. 
New  Yorl(  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Three  Generations  of  Teachers 

SCHOOLMASTER  OF  YESTERDAY,  liy  Millard  Fillmore  Kennedy  and 
Alvin  F.  Harlow.  Wliittlesey  House.  359  pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

FROM    THE    CHALKED    TITLE    ON    THE    JACKET    TO    THE    CLOSING 

paragraph  this  book  is  a  picture  of  our  country  school  system, 
its  beginning  and  development,  its  teachers,  and  the  home 
background  from  which  its  pupils  sprung. 

The  story  begins  in  1820  with  Thomas  Kennedy,  the  grand- 
father of  the  author,  a  Kentucky  pioneer  who  could  read, 
write,  and  make  a  speech,  muscular  and  a  man  of  character; 
so  his  neighbors  chose  him  to  teach  the  subscription  school. 
It  was  unbelievably  primitive,  a  log  hut  heated  by  a  fire  on 
the  dirt  floor,  its  only  furniture  benches  of  adzed  logs,  its 
only  textbooks  a  few  spellers  and  the  New  Testament.  The 
school  term  was  three  months,  the  pupils  from  five  to  twenty- 
five  years  in  age.  Here  Thomas  Kennedy  taught,  preserved 
order  without  the  rod,  strove  to  develop  mind,  manners,  and 
character,  a  shining  contrast  to  the  ignorance,  brutality,  and 
sadism  that  ruled  unchecked  in  many  schools  of  the  day. 

By  1848  the  scene  had  shifted  to  Indiana.  Here,  son  Ben- 
jamin at  seventeen  started  teaching  in  an  adjoining  county. 
He  taught  for  fifty  years  and  was  so  beloved  that  his  ex-pupils 
erected  a  monument  over  his  grave  and  to  this  day  their  de- 
scendants hold  an  annual  Benjamin  Kennedy  memorial  meet- 
ing. He  was  a  boy  at  heart  all  his  life,  with  a  boy's  love  of 
nature,  animals,  and  sports,  and  a  natural  understanding  of 

children. 

It  was  not  till  1856  that  he  took  a  teachers  examination, 

three  oral  questions  and  a  specimen  of  penmanship.     He 

taught  through  the  Civil  War  which  popularized  the  woman 

teacher.      When    the    office    of    county    superintendent    was 

created,  he  filled  it,  rode  horseback  over  impassable  roads  and 

acted  as  disciplinarian  as  well  as  light-giver  in  the  one-room 

schools.     He  saw  to  the  rise  of  the  village  highschool  and 

assisted  in  its  organization. 

Millard  Kennedy,  Benjamin's  son,  had  his  first  school  in 
83,  at  nineteen.  The  term  was  now  five  and  a  half  months. 

School   entertainments    were   popular   and    Millard    and    his 

wite  were  notable  producers.    His  rainy-day  recreations  with 

roller  skating  in  the  aisles  and  marbles  in  the  rostrum  fore- 
shadowed today's  supervised   play. 
He  was  no  mean  psychologist  and  helped  problem  children 

wnose  difficulties  the  crude  treatment  of  their  parents  had 

strengthened. 

He  saw  the  closing  of  all  the  ninety  district  schools  in  the 

county  and  helped  to  bring  in  the  new  consolidated  school. 

Westport,  Conn.  MRS.  CHARLES  F.  AMIDON 

Immortal  Demons 

THE    INTEGRATION    OF    THE    PERSONALITY,    by    Carl    G.    Jung. 
Farrar  &  Rinehart.  313  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TllE  APPEARANCE  OF  A  NEW  BOOK  BY  JuNO  IS  ALWAYS  AN  EVENT 

of  major  importance  to  anyone  interested  in  psychotherapy, 
and  this  volume,  by  its  detailed  presentation  of  two  case 
histories,  throws  added  light  on  the  author's  analytical  tech- 
nique. However,  layman  and  specialist  alike  will  find  in  it  a 
wealth  of  material  of  far  more  than  technical  significance. 
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JSo  ^orfe  for  g>anta! 


Lucky  Santa!  No  more  brain-wracking  or  guessing  about  Christ- 
mas gifts.  Not  when  he  can  just  send  Book  Tokens  and  let  every- 
body choose  his  own  books. 

Now  Dasher  and  Dancer  and  Dunder  and  Blitzen  and  all  the 
others  are  getting  a  well-deserved  rest  while  Santa  takes  it  easy, 
because  he  knows  that  no  one  who  receives  a  Book  Token  can 
get  a  duplicate  gift,  or  one  he  doesn't  want. 

Take  a  tip  from  Santa.  You  too  can  solve  all  your  gift  problems 
this  Christmas  by  giving  Book  Tokens — the  gift  certificates  that 
let  your  friends  select  the  books  they  want.  Ask  your  bookseller. 

AMERICAN       BOOKSELLERS       ASSOCIATION 
Members  Everywhere 


LITERARY  AGENTS  FOR  22  YEARS 

Novels,  short  stories,  books,  articles,  verse,  plays,  scenarios, 
radio  scripts  marketed.  Editing,  revision,  criticism,  ghost 
writing,  typing.  Beginners  welcomed.  Specialists  in  han- 
dling hard-to-sell  manuscripts.  Write  now  for  information 
regarding  our  resultful  service.  WRITERS  WORKSHOP, 
INC.,  57O  Lexington  Av«.  at  51st,  New  York  City. 


he    chance    of    a    lifetime 

for  everyone  interested  in 

A  WRITING  CAREER 

Here  is  a  chance  to  learn  to  write  by  writing — under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  successful  writers  and  editors.  The  Magazine 
Institute,  a  private  school  completely  owned  and  operated  by 
editors  and  writers,  offers  practical  instruction  in  short  story 
and  article  writing.  You  work  in  your  own  home,  on  your 
own  time. 

Every  assignment  you  submit  is  returned  with  detailed 
criticism.  Experienced  writers  patiently  correct  your  work  and 
help  develop  your  style  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  modern 
magazine  market.  You  ask  all  the  questions  you  like.  As 
your  ability  grows  you  get  a  chance  to  concentrate  on  the 
sort  of  thing  you  do  best — essays,  features,  short  sketches,  etc. 

Writers  themselves  active  in  the  magazine  field  help  you 
find  your  best  outlets,  often  suggest  markets  you  might  never 
have  heard  of. 

SEND  THE  COUPON  TODAY  for  the  free  booklet  which  tells  how 
you  may  get  started  toward  a  writing  career. 

THE   MAGAZINE   INSTITUTE,   Oept.   H-ll-1! 

SO  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send   your  booklet,  without  obligation,   to: 

Name    

Address     

(Inquiries  confidential.  No  salesman  will  call.) 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  HONORED  HANDS 

WEAR  f*0fff/ Iff *'« 

THE  WORLD'S  MOST  HONORED  WATCH 

For  the  hands  you  wish  to  honor  most  this 
Christmas  give  Longines.  The  World's  Most 
Honored  Watch.  Longines  Watches  combine  all 
of  the  qualities  one  demands  in  a  fine  watch 
— reputation,  accuracy,  long  life,  and  elegance. 
Ten  world's  fair  grand  prizes,  28  gold  medals, 
and  more  honors  for  accuracy  than  any  other 
watch  are  evidence  oi  Longines'  outstanding 
merit.  Longines-Wittnauer  dealers  show  fully 
jeweled  Longines  watches  from  $40;  also  Wittnauer 
watches  from  $24.75,  products  of — 

LONCINES-WITTNAUER  WATCH  CO.,  INC. 
580  Fifth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LONGINES 

Gold  Medal  Watches 

Each  Watch  » 50.00 


Readers  of  Jung's  earlier  writings  are  familiar  with  his  con- 
cept of  the  collective  unconscious,  that  archaic  mode  of 
thought  immensely  older  than  our  personal  consciousness, 
which  persists  in  the  psyche  of  each  one  of  us,  just  as  the 
human  body  of  today  retains  traces  of  its  physical  ancestry. 
If  anyone  supposes,  argues  Jung,  that  man's  psychic  life 
consists  only  of  his  consciousness  and  his  will,  let  him  look 
at  our  present  world  where  no  one  wants  war  but  no  one 
knows  how  to  stop  it.  There  is  truth  in  the  popular  phrase 
that  war  is  madness.  It  is  a  mental  epidemic  that  has  seized 
upon  millions  of  people  in  defiance  of  their  vaunted  reason; 
and  the  mob,  because  of  its  madness,  its  unconsciousness,  has 
no  freedom  of  choice,  so  that  within  the  group  "psychic  life 
works  itself  out  like  an  uncontrolled  law  of  nature." 

The  shadow  world  of  the  unconscious  is  peopled  by  strange 
and  powerful  figures,  sometimes  benevolent,  sometimes  men- 
acing, but  always  autonomous  and  potent,  which  primitive 
man  projected  into  gods.  But  a  modern  man  who  has  lost 
belief  in  gods  without,  is  no  less  swayed  from  within  by  these 
same  forces,  these  "immortal  demons."  Man's  recent  and 
hard  won  consciousness  can  never  swallow  this  unconscious; 
and  to  repress  it  is  dangerous,  for  that  way  lies  neurosis. 
Moreover  the  artist,  at  least,  knows  that  from  the  psychic 
depths  issue  the  springs  of  creative  life.  Man  seeks  for  unity, 
and  "consciousness  and  the  unconscious  do  not  make  a  whole 
when  either  is  suppressed  or  damaged  by  the  other."  But  if 
the  psyche  consists  of  two  incongruous  halves  that  should 
make  a  whole,  there  is  need  for  an  integrating  process  to  ac- 
complish the  union.  That  process  is  the  theme  of  this  book. 

The  argument  is  not  developed  schematically  for  the  vari- 
ous chapters  were  originally  given  as  lectures  to  different 
audiences  and  under  differing  conditions.  The  dream  mate- 
rial of  a  woman  patient  led  Jung  to  explore  the  Greek  and 
Roman  texts  of  medieval  alchemy;  and  the  fruits  of  several 
years  of  this  study  are  embodied  in  a  fascinating  chapter, 
"The  Idea  of  Redemption  in  Alchemy,"  in  which  we  are  re- 
minded that  to  the  alchemistic  philosopher  "making  gold" 
meant  spiritual  transmutation,  what  today  we  should  call 
psychological  transformation. 

The  longing  for  personality,  "the  highest  realization  of  the 
inborn  distinctiveness  of  the  particular  living  being,"  Jung  be- 
lieves is  not  exclusively  a  recent  phenomenon.  The  Gnostics, 
the  medieval  alchemists,  Goethe's  Faust,  all  were  concerned 
with  the  problem.  The  Eastern  schools  of  Yoga  aimed  at  the 
discovery  of  the  Self.  Chinese  philosophy  sought  for  Tao. 
Always  it  was  a  quest.  And  "because  neurosis  is  a  disturbance 
in  the  development  of  personality"  the  psychotherapist  of  to- 
day is  forced  to  occupy  himself  with  the  question. 

Integration  is  not  an  automatic  process,  Jung  warns;  neither 
is  it  an  intellectual  exercise  nor  a  mere  "acrobatics  of  the 
will."  It  is  the  result  of  an  individual  experience  of  the  inner 
world  which  a  man  undergoes  only  in  answer  to  an  impera- 
tive need  of  his  nature,  a  call  as  compelling  as  the  "vocation" 
of  the  religieux.  To  answer  that  call  requires  conscious  effort 
and  choice,  and  a  complete  fidelity  to  the  law  of  one's  whole 
being.  It  is  a  challenge  which  only  the  courageous  can  face, 
for  the  primitive  fear  of  the  "perils  of  the  soul"  will  always 
deter  the  average  man  from  looking  too  deeply  into  himself. 
Yet  "insofar  as  a  man  is  untrue  to  his  own  law  and  does  not 
rise  to  personality,  he  has  failed  of  the  meaning  of  his  life." 
New  Yor/(  MARGARET  NORDFELDT,  M.D. 

A  Penetrating  Study  of  Negro  Youth 

CHILDREN  OF  BONDAGE,  by  Allison  Davit  and  John  Dollard.  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  294  pp.  Pn«  $2.23, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HERE  IT  is  AT  LAST:  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF  A  SOCIAL 
problem  that  rings  the  bell.  I  prophesy  that  this  book  will  be 
recognized  for  decades  as  a  landmark  in  social  interpretation. 
It  sets  a  new  pattern  by  making  creative  use  of  the  best  mod- 
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ern  techniques  of  anthropology,  behaviorist  psychology,  and 
psychoanalysis. 

On  the  surface,  "Children  of  Bondage"  is  a  survey  of  the 
special  handicaps  of  colored  boys  and  girls  in  the  high- 
schools  of  two  southern  cities:  Natchez  and  New  Orleans. 
It  is  one  of  the  several  studies  made  by  the  Youth  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  Its  subtitle 
describes  its  central  theme:  "The  Personality  Development 
of  Negro  Youth  in  the  Urban  South." 

The  book  was  written  by  a  Negro  anthropologist,  Allison 
Davis  of  Dillard  University  in  New  Orleans,  and  a  white 
psychologist,  John  Dollard  of  the  Yale  Institute  of  Human  Re- 
lations. These  men  directed  this  special  survey,  but  they 
base  their  findings  on  the  extensive  background  of  many 
similar  studies  which  they  have  been  making  for  a  number 
of  years  and  on  an  intensive  analysis  of  the  lives  of  eight 
examples  of  the  highschool  groups  of  these  two  cities. 

We  all  know  something  of  the  caste  barriers  between 
whites  and  Negroes,  especially  in  the  deep  South.  What 
this  book  brings  out  also  is  the  stratification  into  classes  with- 
in the  Negro  group  itself.  The  volume  consists  of  careful 
record  and  wise  interpretation  of  the  play  of  the  class  struc- 
ture and  the  caste  barriers  on  the  lives  of  these  vigorous 
youngsters,  and  the  bearing  of  all  these  conflicts  on  their 
efforts  to  get  some  nourishing  milk  from  our  sacred  cow, 
the  American  highschool. 

The  simplest  of  the  findings  is  that  so-called  native  in- 
telligence, as  measured  by  good  old  I.  Q.  or  by  any  other 
scholastic  norm,  has  little  to  do  with  the  school  record  of  these 
young  people.  The  differential  rather  is  the  motive  or  lack 
of  motive  for  effort.  Middleclass  Negroes  striving  for  some 
sort  of  status  and  respectability  show  a  tremendous  drive 
to  make  a  good  record  on  this  great  American  testing  ground. 
With  even  a  modicum  of  brains  they  succeed  against  devas- 
tating odds.  Lower-class  Negroes  (three- fourths  of  all  Ne- 


groes in  America  today,  according  to  the  authors'  state- 
ment) have  almost  no  incentive  toward  education.  They  get 
a  licking  at  home  almost  every  night  whatever  they  do.  They 
know  the  white  world,  or  even  the  "respectable"  Negro 
world,  will  never  accept  them  however  much  they  strive. 
There  are  no  rewards  for  study  that  they  can  see  or  under- 
stand. So  they  follow  the  lead  of  the  only  rewards  they 
know:  admiration  by  their  gang  for  hardihood,  for  sex 
conquests,  for  bravado  which  easily  leads  to  delinquency 
and  on  toward  crime. 

But  this  book  is  much  more  than  a  record  of  highschool 
standing.  It  flashes  highlights  of  the  rewards  which  lead  a 
small  number  of  Negro  youth  on  to  self-discipline  and 
achievement  in  any  field  and  the  barriers  and  frustrations 
which  beat  down  the  vast  numbers  into  the  protective  cov- 
ering of  dull  lethargy  or  into  the  escape  channels  of  gambling, 
"sporting  life,"  crime — the  whole  gamut  of  what  we  so  unc- 
tuously call  unsocial  behavior. 

This  is  a  book  of  as  much  interest  to  the  layman  as  to  the 
specialist.  I  picked  it  up  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  night  when  I  was 
tired  and  bored  at  the  thought  of  having  to  plow  through 
another  social  study.  The  next  I  knew  it  was  three-thirty 
in  the  morning  and  I  was  turning  back  at  the  end  of  the 
294  pages  to  read  over  again  the  challenges  set  up  in  the 
first  chapters.  That  sounds  unbelievable,  but  this  is  an 
unbelievably  brilliant  book. 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  Chicago  EDWIN  R.  EMBREE 

Back  Home 

HOME  TOWN,  by  Sherwood  Anderson.  Photographs  by  the  Farm  Security 
Photographers.  The  Face  of  America  Series.  Alliance.  145  pp.  Price 
$2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS    BOOK    OUGHT    TO    BE    BOUND    IN    RED    PLUSH    AND    HAVE    A 

large  gilt  clasp.  For  here  is  truly  the  family  album  of  the 
American  small  town.  And  here  is  Sherwood  (you  know,  he 


Not  a  worry  in  the  world 


or  would  you  ...  if  you  knew  your  future  was 
safely  provided  for. 

For  over  ninety  years  the  American  Bible  Society  through 
its  annuity  plan  has  released  many  hundreds  of  people 
from  financial  anxiety.  Twice  a  year  generous  payments 
are  made  promptly  on  these  annuity  agreements  which 
may  be  secured  in  sums  ranging  from  one 
hundred  dollars  upwards. 


•     MAIL      THIS      COUPON      TODAY     • 


And  what  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  when 
you  are  gone  your  money  will  help  to 
spread  the  Word  of  God. 


AN  INCOME  ASSURED 


Our    illustrated    booklet    "A    Gift    That 

Lives"  tells  you  the  whole  story  fully  and 

clearly. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
Bible  House,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please    send    me,    without    obligation,    your 
booklet  SG-6  entitled  "A  Gift  That  Lives." 


Name 


Address 


Denomination 
City 


_State 
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WINTER    VACATIONS    WILL    BE    MORE    POPU- 

lar  this  year  than  ever  before.  Everyone 
wants  to  get  away  somewhere:  a  week- 
end in  the  hills  where  the  snow  lies  deep 
and  the  smoke  climbs  straight  from  the 
farmhouse  chimneys;  an  overnight  run 
to  Florida  in  one  of  those  new  stream- 
lined coach  trains;  a  low  cost  train  cruise 
to  California,  Mexico,  or  the  Southwest; 
or  an  ocean  cruise  on  American  ships 
to  the  friendly  ports  of  the  West  Indies. 

Several  factors  are  responsible  for  this 
winter  vacation  urge:  our  recent  period 
of  prosperity,  increased  employment  and 
profits,  and  increased  security;  reduced 
hours  of  labor.  The  practice  of  working 
only  five  days  a  week,  which  has  been 
found  so  satisfactory  in  the  summer 
months,  is  now  being  established  on  a 
year  round  basis  in  many  offices  and  in- 
dustries. A  growing  realization  of  the 
importance  of  recreation  and  outdoor 
life  from  a  health  point  of  view;  and  the 
great  improvements  in  highways  and 
transportation  and  reductions  in  travel 
costs  which  have  put  recreation  within 
the  reach  of  the  masses.  The  growth  of 
resorts  of  all  kinds — dude  ranches  and 
winter  sports  centers  within  reach  of  our 
centers  of  population.  All  these  factors 
have  contributed  to  making  us  very  rec- 
reation minded. 

Turmoil  abroad  has  brought  to  us  a 
greater  realization  of  the  many  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation  here  at  home. 
This  winter  the  map  of  pleasure  travel 
spreads,  fan-wise,  across  the  continent 
from  Florida  clear  out  to  our  island 
possessions  in  the  Pacific. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  is  PLANNING  A 
promotion  program  for  its  winter  Sun 
Carnival  which  is  described,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  region,  as  "Super  Colos- 
sal," while  Florida  and  the  Gulf  States 
will  counter  with  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign to  spread  the  story  of  their  many 
tourist  allurements.  The  Southwest,  in- 
cluding Texas  and  the  Indian  country, 
is  now  a  part  of  the  winter  travel  pic- 
ture with  Mexico  as  an  added  attraction 
just  across  the  border.  The  government 
of  Mexico  has  just  embarked  on  a  new 
and  aggressive  policy  of  travel  promo- 
tion with  government  financial  partici- 
pation on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
heretofore.  The  very  low  rate  of  ex- 
change, in  addition  to  the  lure  of  a  for- 
eign country  with  a  wealth  of  pictur- 
esque natives  and  historic  lore,  will 
make  Mexico  the  Number  One  foreign 
tourist  center  for  the  coming  winter. 


Yucatan  and  Guatemala,  which  are  just 
beyond  Mexico  City,  so  to  speak,  are  be- 
ginning to  share  in  this  new  prosperity; 
each  has  its  own  beautiful  ruins  of  pyra- 
mids and  palaces  and  reminders  of  past 
civilizations,  and  each  presents  a  varied 
panorama  of  native  Indian  life. 

The  neutral  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
are  sharing  equally  in  the  interest  of 
winter  travelers.  Cuba  will  play  host  to 
a  representative  gathering  of  those  who 
follow  the  teaching  profession.  A  large 
delegation  of  American  teachers  will 
gather  there  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days to  attend  the  Second  Annual  Pan- 
American  Teaching  Conference  and  to 
contact  their  fellow  instructors  from 
Latin  America. 

Plans  for  this  holiday  reunion  in  Ha- 
vana are  now  being  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Express.  The  pro- 
gram is  based  on  an  eight  day  cruise- 
tour  itinerary  with  special  trains  from 
eastern  and  midwestern  cities  to  start 
just  as  the  Christmas  school  holidays 
begin  and  to  return  in  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  in  the  New  Year. 
In  order  to  make  it  convenient  for  as 
many  as  possible  to  attend  this  con- 
ference the  costs  are  to  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  The  entire  cost  of  the  eight 
day  holiday  trip,  it  is  estimated,  should 
not  exceed  a  hundred  dollars. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  is  NOW  ONE  OR  TWO  DAYS 
nearer  by  plane  than  it  was  last  winter 
and  much  nearer  still  in  point  of  dollars. 
All-expense  air  cruises  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
ranging  from  six  to  twenty  days,  are 
now  priced  32  percent  lower  than  last 
season. 

The  Delta  Steamship  Line,  operating 
out  of  New  Orleans,  is  adding  new 
steamers  to  the  Rio-Buenos  Aires  serv- 
ice. On  this  round  trip  voyage  of  forty- 
one  days  to  the  East  Coast,  cities  of 
South  America  may  be  done,  first  class, 
for  about  $12  a  day. 

The  republics  of  South  America  are 
very  much  in  the  news  at  present  and 
all  of  them  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  tourist  who  carries  an  American 
passport.  Study  groups  for  South  Amer- 
ica are  now  being  organized  by  the 
American  Express.  Five  different  itiner- 
aries are  offered  which  include  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  both  coasts  as  well  as 
such  unusual  sights  as  the  Iguazu  Falls 
on  the  Paraguay  River,  and  the  Argen- 
tine National  Parks  in  Pategonia. 

In  our  own  country,  winter  sports  now 
offer  active  competition  to  the  southern 


sunshine  resorts.  At  present  218  com- 
munities in  our  northeastern  states  ad- 
vertise skiing,  tobogganing,  skating, 
and  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation. 

CANADA,  WITH  THE  GREAT  LAURENTIAN 
winter  sports  region,  has  the  advantage 
of  low  temperatures  which  insure  snow 
and  good  sport  all  winter  long. 

Sun  Valley  in  Idaho  has  earned  the 
name  of  the  San  Moritz  of  America. 
This  year  special  rates  are  offered  to 
beginners  to  encourage  a  larger  partici- 
pation in  skiing  and  other  sports.  Out 
west,  Yosemite  in  California  and  Tim- 
berline  Lodge  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Hood 
are  all  set  to  entertain  a  growing  army 
of  winter  sports  fans. 

Dude  ranching  in  New  Mexico  is  now 
a  year-round  enterprise  with  special  at- 
tention to  winter  guests.  Just  across  the 
border  in  old  Mexico,  dude  ranches — 
they  call  them  Guest  Haciendas — are 
springing  up. 

Puerto  Rico  and  St.  Thomas,  both 
under  the  flag  of  Uncle  Sam,  are  profit- 
ing by  their  status  as  American  posses- 
sions, and  should,  if  peace  continues  in 
the  Caribbean,  have  a  most  prosperous 
tourist  season.  Puerto  Rico  now  has  the 
advantage  of  frequent  service  by  both 
steamer  and  planes. 

Play  Time  Books 

SPORT  FOR  THE  FUN  OF  IT,  by  John  R. 
Tunis.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Illustrated.  340  pp. 
Price  $2.50. 

A  handbook  of  information  on  twenty 
sports,  including  the  official  rules.  The 
author,  well  known  for  his  articles  and 
books  on  sports,  gives  complete  in- 
formation on  practically  every  sport  that 
can  be  played  for  the  fun  of  it:  "not  to 
be  a  champion,  but  to  have  fun  and  ob- 
tain the  benefits  of  the  game." 

LET'S  CELEBRATE  CHRISTMAS,  by  Horace 
J.  Gardner.  Illustrated.  212  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

Parties,  Plays,  Carols,  Legends,  Poetry, 
Stories.  Here  is  the  complete  book  on 
Christmas!  A  vast  amount  of  material 
that  can  be  used  by  mothers,  teachers, 
club  leaders  and  all  who  plan  parties  at 
Christmas  time. 

New  books  in 
The  Barnes  Dollar  Sports  Library 

FENCING,  by  Joseph  Vince,  outstanding  author- 
ity on  this  time  honored  sport. 

BOWLING,  by  Joe  Falcaro,  bowling  champion, 
and  Murray  Goodman. 

The  authors  outline  the  principles  of 
bowling  and  describe  techniques. 
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one  of  the  Andersons  of  Camden,  Ohio,  and  now  he 
lives  in  Marion,  Va. — a  vvritin'  feller  by  trade  and  doin'  real 
well,  I  hear)  to  turn  the  pages  with  you  and  remind  you,  in 
case  you've  forgotten.  In  case  you've  forgotten  how  the  square 
looks  when  the  leaves  are  down  in  the  fall;  how  the  ladies 
fall  to  and  give  the  church  its  spring  cleaning;  what  the 
school  entertainment  is  like,  and  the  fascinating  juxtapositions 
of  the  general  store,  and  so  on. 

For  although  this  book,  with  its  affectionate  yet  horse-sense 
description  of  our  small  towns  and  its  photographs  so  honest 
that  they  are  movingly  beautiful,  will  appeal  to  Americans  in 
any  town  no  matter  what  the  size,  I  suspect  it  will  mean 
most  to  those  who  remember  the  small  town  where  they  were 
born  from  their  anonymity  in  tight  little  city  flats,  or  to  those 
who  like  Anderson  have  felt  the  tug  and  gone  back. 

The  hundred  odd  photographs  in  the  book  are  proof  of 
FSA's  fine  performance  for  the  past  few  years  in  making  a 
record  of  the  good  as  well  as  the  seamy  side  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. Here  or  there  is  one  which  has  weight  enough  or  is  so 
fine  that  it  could  stand  alone.  But  for  the  most  part  it  is  the 
aggregation  which  is  important — as  the  FSA  photographers 
mean  that  it  should  be.  FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOGG 

"The  Democratic  Offensive" 

SHALL  NOT  PERISH  FROM  THIS  EARTH,  by  Ralph  Barton  Perry. 
Vanguard.   159  pp.  Price  $1.50. 

THE  MORAL  BASIS  OF  DEMOCRACY,  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt.   Howell, 
Soskin  &   Co.   82  pp.   Price  $1.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

"DEMOCRACY  is,  LIKE  CHRISTIANITY,  AN  IDEAL  OR  STANDARD 
of  life."  This  sentence,  quoted  from  Professor  Perry,  is  vir- 
tually the  text  also  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  tract  for  the  times. 
The  Harvard  philosopher  traces  in  bold,  quick  strokes  the 
unfolding  of  the  democratic  idea  through  English,  French, 
and  American  intellectual  and  religious  sources.  The  con- 
cepts of  individualism  and  of  liberty  come  in  for  special  and 
illuminating  scrutiny.  If  the  world  at  large  observed  the 
verbal  distinctions  of  such  a  precisionist  as  this  author,  human 
intercourse  and  common  understanding  might  progress  more 
genuinely.  The  book's  purpose  appears  to  be  to  show  the 
need  for  a  sturdy  defense  of  democracy  and  to  deny  the 
canard  that  to  protect  democracy  by  violence  means  a  sur- 
render to  the  philosophy  of  violence  as  a  normal  way  toward 
good  ends. 

Professor  Perry  is,  indeed,  eloquent  and  convincing  as  to 
the  dilemma  here  and  the  way  to  its  resolution.  This  is  not 
a  book  of  strategies;  rather  it  is  a  call  to  valiance,  to  inevit- 
able violence  and  to  interventionism  on  behalf  of  an  abso- 
lutely precious  cause — "hating  violence,  but  with  the  deepest 
reluctance  accepting  its  necessity  as  the  only  alternative  to 
moral  surrender  or  national  suicide." 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  a  more  popular  intention  and  there- 
fore a  simpler  treatment.  The  end  in  view  is  to  present 
democracy  persuasively  to  ordinary  folks  and  to  show  its 
spiritual  kinship  with  the  aspirations  to  human  brotherhood 
and  universal  neighborliness.  The  result,  if  not  profound,  is 
appealing  and  winning.  Her  tract  is  an  admirable  reflection 
of  her  own  elevated,  consecrated,  and  generous  nature — and 
as  such  it  merits  a  place  in  the  current  literature  of  the 
democratic  offensive.  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Legal  Foundations 

THE  LAW  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING,  by  William  Ebenstein,  University 
of  Wisconsin  Press.  150  pp.  Price  $1.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

THE     FIRST     CHAPTER     OF     THIS     SLENDER     VOLUME     CONTAINS     A 

conventional  outline  of  housing  conditions  in  this  country 
and  their  social  and  economic  implications.  It  is  followed  by 
a  brief  but  excellent  historical  resume  of  the  part  that  various 
governmental  agencies  have  played  in  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

The  core   of  the  treatise  consists   of  two   chapters   which 


When  Mrs.  Milano 
says  "...  si.  ..si!" 


THE  FLAT  should  be  tidier,  you  tell  her.  The  children  should 
he  neater.  "Eh  ...  si ...  si!"  says  Mrs.  Milano.  In  English 
she's  saying,  "Oh,  yeah!" 

Her  sarcasm  isn't  laziness — it's  weariness.  Lighten  her 
work — show  her  how  to  get  more  cleaning  and  washing 
done  with  less  effort — and  she  tvill  keep  her  children  neater, 
her  flat  tidier — all  the  Milanos  will  be  happier. 

One  way  to  show  her  is  to  suggest  Fels-Naptha.  For 
Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  to  get  rid  of  dirt  easier — the 
extra  help  of  good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptlia, 
working  together.  Moreover,  Fels-Naptha  washes  clean 
even  in  cool  water — an  added  advantage  that  counts  a  lot 
in  homes  that  boast  no  hot-water  taps. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOtDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA   ODOR 


MAY  WE   SUGGEST 


that  you  add  to  your  Christmas  list  the  organ- 
izations whose  appeals  appear  on  the  third 
cover  under 

I 

"Christmas  Giving  That  Counts" 


rSBrJBBSJISSSSBr 
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deal  respectively  with  court  decisions  relating  to  the  basic 
right  of  the  federal  and  state  governments  to  exercise  their 
sovereign  powers  in  the  housing  field.  The  discussion  is 
clear,  sound,  and  well  documented  with  annotations  and 
citations. 

Mr.  Ebenstein  does  not  discuss  court  decisions  and  many 
legal  questions  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
planning,  execution,  and  management  of  public  housing 
projects.  For  instance,  no  reference  is  made  to  questions  re- 
lating to  the  validity  of  municipal  agreements  to  aid  housing 
authorities  over  a  long  period  of  years,  municipal  debt  limi- 
tations, and  many  other  issues  that  confront  housing  of- 
ficials. The  volume  deals  primarily  with  the  decisions  re- 
lating to  the  exercise  of  the  police  and  taxing  powers,  and 
the  power  of  eminent  domain,  upon  which  all  public  hous- 
ing programs  rest.  Public  housing  is  still  in  its  infancy  and 
more  detailed  volumes  on  the  legal  aspects  are  still  to  be 
written. 

In  1938  the  constitution  of  New  York  State  was  amended 
so  as  to  enable  the  state,  independently  of  the  federal  pro- 
gram, to  give  financial  aid  for  public  housing  in  its  municipal- 
ities. The  amendment  was  implemented  by  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Law  of  1939.  Although  we  cannot  predict  when  other 
states  will  follow  this  precedent,  the  amendment  and  the 
legislation  referred  to  are  important  from  both  the  histori- 
cal and  legal  aspects  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Eben- 
stein failed  to  mention  them. 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  foreign  experiences  and  prob- 
lems. This  section  of  the  book  is  so  highly  compressed  that 
the  discussion  of  the  tremendous  number  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  legal  questions  in  foreign  countries  is  most  super- 
ficial and  does  not  meet  the  high  standards  of  the  main 
thesis-  IRA  S.  ROBBINS 

Counsel  to  the  New  Yor{  State  Commissioner  of  Housing 


EDUCATIONAL   DIRECTORY 


THE    NEW   YORK   SCHOOL 
OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Of  Columbia  University 

1940-1941 


I  HE  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  offers 
a  program  of  professional  education  for  social 
work  in  tax-supported  and  privately  financed 
agencies.  The  six-quarter  program,  which 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  con- 
sists of  a  combination  of  courses,  field  practice 
in  social  agencies  and  the  writing  of  a  pro- 
fessional project. 

A  sequence  of  courses  selected  from  the  regu- 
lar curriculum  is  given  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening  for  part-time  students. 

Spring  Quarter  applications  should  be  filed  by 
January  22nd. 

Catalogues  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

122  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  in 
Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Social   Research 
Leading  to  the  degrees  of  US.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

A    Pro/estion   for    the   College    Woman 

An    Intensive   and   basic   experience   In   the   various  branches  of  nursing  Is 
offered  during   the   thirty -two   months'   course   which  leads   to  the   decree  of 

MASTER  OF  MJKSINC 

A    Bachelor's    degree    In    arts,    science    or    philosophy    from    a    college    of 
approved    standing    is    resulted    for    admission. 

for    catalogue    and    information    address: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New    Haven.    Connecticut 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Courses 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opens  July,  1941 


SMITH   COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  December,   1940 

Some  Factors  Predictive  of  the  Outcome  of  Treatment 
of  Enuresis  by  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic 

Dorothy  Kleinberg 
Handicaps  of  WPA  Workers  in  Job  Placement 

Eleanor  Quarles 

Abstracts  of   Theses:    Smith   College  School   for  Social 
Work,   1940 

Published  Quarterly,  #2  a  Year 

Single  Numbers:  Vols.  I  to  IX,  $1  each; 

others,  #.75  each 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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INSTITUTION   MANAGEMENT 

SHORT  COURSES  —  Institution  Manage- 
ment, Purchasing  by  University  instructor 
with  extensive  management  and  buying  ex- 
perience. Individual  or  group  instruction. 
Correspondence  Course  arranged  if  desired. 

7709   Survey 
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BE   SURE 

and  look  over  the  advertisements  in  THE 
BOOKSHELF,  on  page  630  of  this  issue 

ALSO 

see  the  second  and  third  cover  pages  for 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  and 
GIVING. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  BRITAIN 

(Continued  from   page  609) 


are  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  buying  new  household  goods 
when  all  about  them  lie  the  smashed  and  broken  possessions 
of  their  neighbors  as  grim  reminders  of  the  destruction  that 
comes  regularly  from  the  air.  The  price  of  beer  has  gone  up 
33  percent,  but  consumption  has  gone  down  10  percent  since 
the  outbreak  of  war,  partly  due  to  evacuation  of  urban  areas, 
longer  working  hours,  and  the  stay-at-home  habits  which  the 
blackouts  and  night  air  raids  have  introduced. 

THE  WAGES  OF  6,600,000  COAL  MINERS,  IRON,  STEEL,  RUBBER, 
textile,  and  transportation  workers  have  been  increased  by 
$6,000,000  weekly  since  September  1939.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  than  2,000,000  civilians  are  now  in  military  service, 
with  their  incomes  reduced  to  anything  from  $3  to  $10  per 
week.  Especially  since  the  retreat  from  Dunkirk  brought 
about  the  necessity  of  re-equipping  an  army  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  munition  workers  have  put  in  so  much  over- 
dine  that  their  wages  have  jumped  from  an  average  $12  to 
$24-$32  per  week.  As  more  and  more  raw  materials  have 
been  switched  to  military  uses,  however,  workers  in  the 
luxury  and  export  trades  have  lost  their  jobs.  War  produc- 
tion and  military  service  have  absorbed  about  half  a  million 
of  Britain's  unemployed. 

UNDER  GOVERNMENT  EXHORTATIONS  TO  "Die  FOR  VICTORY," 
families  have  become  more  self-sufficient  than  ever  before. 
Family  allotments,  small  plots  which  are  provided  in  public 
parks,  alongside  railway  lines,  and  in  fields  on  the  outskirts 
of  towns,  increased  from  900,000  in  pre-war  months  to  1,- 
200,000.  Each  allotment  cost  on  the  average  of  $8  to  work 
— seeds,  tools,  and  so  on — but  produced  $30  worth  of  vege- 
tables, enough  to  feed  a  family  of  five  for  212  days  out  of  a 
year.  Eleven  thousand  of  the  1,200,000  allotment  holders 
raised  222,000  chickens  during  the  first  year  of  war;  2,300 
raised  12,500  pigs.  Thousands  kept  rabbits  in  their  backyards 
for  eating  purposes. 

Farmers  added  2,050,000  acres  of  newly-plowed  land  to  the 
production  of  grain  during  the  first  year  of  war  and  hired 
8,500  Land  Girls  and  868  conscientious  objectors  to  work 
them,  and  then  bought  seven  times  as  many  portable  silos  as 
in  peacetime  to  store  the  grain  in. 

THE    FIRST    YEAR    OF    WAR    IMPOSED    HEAVY    DUTIES    ON    THE    NA- 

tion's  railroads.  They  delivered  2,000,000  sheet-steel  Ander- 
son air  raid  shelters  from  factories  to  backyards,  converted 
seven  miles  of  freight  cars  into  civilian  casualty  trains,  released 
45,000  of  their  550,000  workers  for  military  services,  carried 
170,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  home  users  alone  and  rented  3,- 
500  acres  of  trackside  land  for  allotments.  They  took  over 
1,250,000  privately-owned  freight  cars,  trained  60,000  of  their 
workers  in  ARP  duties,  ran  25,700  special,  unscheduled  trains 
for  the  transport  of  troops  and  equipment,  and  still  managed 
to  run  80  percent  of  the  passenger  trains  that  ran  in  peace- 
time. They  whitewashed  6,600,000  yds.  of  station  platforms 
and  lamp  posts  to  ease  the  blackout,  painted  out  the  names 
on  all  the  stations  as  a  precaution  against  invasion,  then 
painted  them  back  in  again  when  the  Nazis  didn't  come. 
During  the  Dunkirk  retreat  they  ran  186  trains  on  620 
journeys  and  carried  300,000  men  from  seven  south  coast 
ports  to  camps  all  over  Britain.  But  it  was  a  profitable  first 
year  of  war  for  the  railroads:  a  government  subsidy  guar- 
anteed them  their  average  profits  for  the  three  best  years  of 
the  past  decade. 

(Continued  on  page  640) 


(Hniticrsitp  of  Chicago 

of  jSocial  J^er&ice   Aimtinistratiim 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  1940-41 


Winter     Quarter     begins     January     2 
Spring     Quarter     begins     March     24 


SUMMER  QUARTER,  1941 

First  Term — June  24  to  July  25 

Second  Term — July  28  to  August  28 


THE   SOCIAL   SERVICE   REVIEW 

Edited    by    EDITH    ABBOTT 
A  Professional  Quarterly  for  Social  Workers 


PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL 
OF    SOCIAL   WORK 

Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

announces 

For  experienced  social  workers, 
a  two  year  curriculum  in  admin- 
istration leading  to  the  Master 
of  Social  Work  degree. 


311  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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CimsrtmaS  (gibing  QTtiat  Counts 


$1.00  for  CHINA- 

WILL: 

Buy  quinine  to  cure  two  cases  of  malaria,  or 
Purchase  ether  for  fifteen  surgical  operations,  or 
Immunize  fifty  persons  against  cholera,  or 
Provide  tannic  acid  for  2,000  cases  of  burns. 


American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to  China,  Inc. 

57  William   St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Honorary  Chairman 
Mmc.  Chiang  Kai-shek 


National  Chairman 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  )r. 


ENDORSED  BY  NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU 


REPRINTS 


ONLY  10  cents.  That's  all  we  ask— the 
cost  of  production  price — for  PEOPLE 
WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY:  A  CHALLENGE  TO 
CIVILIZATION.  Here  is  a  survey  that  goes  be- 
neath grim  statistics — twenty-two  pages  on 
one  of  the  most  crucial  problems  of  our  day: 
refugees.  Made  to  order  for  study  groups. 
Available  at  this  low  price  only  because  it 
appeared  as  a  special  section  in  last  month's 
Survey  Graphic.  Mailed  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States.  Send  copies  to  your 
thinking  friends.  Ten  for  a  dollar!  Mail 
payment  with  order  to 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


112  East  Nineteenth  Street 


New  York  City 
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After  the  war  started,  500,000  car  owners  failed  to  renew 
their  licenses  because  of  the  rationing  of  gasoline,  which  al- 
lowed the  average  family  to  drive  180  miles  each  month  in- 
stead of  the  average  1,000  miles  in  pre-war  days.  Civilian 
consumption  of  gasoline  fell  by  25  percent  and  hundreds  of 
gas  stations  along  the  roadways  closed  for  the  duration.  Of 
the  1,223,433  private  cars  still  licensed  today,  850,000  owners 
manage  to  wangle  extra  gasoline  for  business  reasons. 

PETROL-RATIONED  BRITONS  INCREASED  THE  SALES  OF  BICYCLES  BY 
150  percent  over  pre-war  sales  and  paid  50  percent  more  for 
them.  As  air  raid  damage  to  private  homes  spread  over  the 
country,  people  began  to  think  of  salvaging  their  valuable 
papers:  strong  box  manufacturers  sold  more  boxes  in  a  month 
than  they  did  in  a  pre-war  year.  The  sale  of  diamonds  had 
to  be  rationed  because  so  many  wealthy  Britishers  were  put- 
ting their  money  into  tangible  things.  Cutlery  manufactur- 
ers could  not  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  silverware  chests, 
the  traditional  wedding  gift.  The  demand  for  electric  torches 
rose  150  percent  during  the  year  and  75,000,000  batteries  had 
to  be  imported  to  meet  it. 

No   CHANGES    HAVE    BEEN    MORE    APPARENT    THAN    THOSE    WHICH 

have  come  into  the  lives  of  the  women  of  Britain.  They  put 
on  uniforms  and  went  to  war:  750,000  of  them  in  the  WVS 
(Women's  Voluntary  Service),  7,000  in  the  WRENs  (Wom- 
en's Royal  Naval  Reserve),  20,000  in  the  WAATs  (Women's 
Army  Auxiliary  Territorial  Service),  10,000  in  the  WAAFs 
(Women's  Auxiliary  Air  Force),  and  8,500  in  the  Land 
Army.  Four  out  of  five  British  women  bought  a  pair  of  low- 
heeled  shoes  during  the  first  year  of  war,  and  one  in  every 
three  bought  a  pair  of  trousers  or  slacks. 

Of  the  500,000  evacuated  children  who  didn't  drift  back 
to  their  homes  during  the  first  year  of  war,  97  percent  in- 
creased in  growth  anywhere  from  40  to  80  percent.  London 
slum  children  sent  to  the  Kent  countryside  gained  an  aver- 
age of  three  pounds  during  the  first  month  of  their  evacua- 
tion. Out  of  the  1,500,000  children,  mothers,  and  invalids 
evacuated  from  urban  areas  at  the  start  of  the  war,  it  was 
estimated  that  88  percent  of  the  adults  and  43  percent  of  the 
children  returned  to  their  homes  during  the  first  few  months 
of  the  war.  But  the  bombing  of  London  and  the  industrial 
cities  in  the  fall  of  1940  sent  most  of  them  scurrying  back  to 
the  country. 

CRIME  HAS  STEADILY  DECREASED  SINCE  THE  START  OF  THE  WAR. 
During  one  week  of  the  bombing  of  London,  Bow  Street 
Police  Court  had  no  cases  to  deal  with,  an  all-time  record  for 
this  centuries-old  institution.  At  the  start  of  the  war,  the 
prison  population  of  Britain,  exclusive  of  newly  interned 
aliens,  was  halved  when  all  debtors  and  those  sentenced  to 
less  than  three  months  were  released.  Since  the  start  of  the 
war,  the  prisoners  in  the  jails  of  Britain  have  turned  out 
more  than  2,000,000  sandbags,  gas  mask  parts,  kitbags,  ham- 
mocks, and  so  forth,  in  return  for  an  extra  food  allowance. 

THE     FIRST    YEAR     OF    WAR    WAS     AN    ARDUOUS     ONE     FOR     KlNG 

George  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  Together  or  alone  they  made 
1,100  separate  visits  to  canteens,  army  camps,  hospitals,  air- 
dromes and  scenes  of  bomb  destruction,  often  visiting  as 
many  as  half  a  dozen  centers  in  a  day. 

One  of  the  strangest  twists  of  the  war  is  that  London's 
psychiatrists  are  sitting  in  their  offices  with  nothing  to  do. 
London's  neurotics,  estimated  at  7  percent,  of  the  population, 
have  something  else  to  think  about  now. 
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